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PART-TIME  DEGREE  PROGRAMMES  1971-72 


University  of  Toronto/  Division  of  University  Extension 


Introduction 

The  purpose  of  the  Division  of  University  Extension  is  to  make  available 
the  resources  of  the  University  of  Toronto  to  adults  who  are  prepared  to 
engage  in  systematic  study  on  a part-time  basis.  In  a technological  society 
in  which  rapid  change  is  a constant  influence,  education  is  a continuing  and 
life-long  process.  The  effect  of  this  change  requires  not  only  greater 
numbers  of  highly  trained  specialists,  but  also  generalists  equipped  to 
understand  and  to  integrate  specialist  functions. 

The  new  programme  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  allows  the  student 
to  pursue  his  own  intellectual  interests  and  abilities  through  the  individual 
structuring  of  his  programme  of  study.  The  principle  that  all  students  should 
be  allowed  access  equally  to  academic  resources  of  the  highest  quality  and 
the  greatest  range  in  order  to  fulfil  their  academic  interests  is  the  underlying 
basis  of  the  new  programme. 

There  are  approximately  twenty  thousand  extension  students  engaged  in 
part-time  study  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  Many  of  these  students  are 
registered  in  programmes  of  study  leading  o a University  of  Toronto  degree, 
diploma,  or  certificate.  Others  are  registered  in  non-degree  courses  in  the 
continuing  education  programme.  A large  number  of  students  pursue 
courses  by  correspondence.  Tliis  calendar  provides  information  on  degree 
programmes  for  men  and  women  who  may  wish  to  continue  their  education 
and  development  through  part-time  study.  For  information  on  the  other 
educational  opportunities  available  to  part-time  students,  contact  the 
Division  of  University  Extension,  University  of  Toronto. 

Important  Notes 

1 The  Division  of  University  Extension  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any 
course  listed  in  this  Calendar. 

2 It  should  be  noted  that  because  of  the  large  number  of  students  and  the 
wide  freedom  of  choice,  some  courses  in  the  more  popular  subjects  are 
likely  to  attract  more  students  than  can  be  accommodated  if  a proper 
standard  of  instruction  and  learning  is  to  be  maintained.  Restrictions  on 
enrolment  in  such  courses  may  be  unavoidable;  therefore  students  should 
pre-register  as  early  as  possible. 

3 Students  should  attempt  to  relate  their  academic  programmes  to  their 
longer-range  plans,  and  to  this  end  should  make  themselves  familiar  with 
the  requirements  of  such  places  as  graduate  schools,  professional  faculties, 
and  Colleges  of  Education. 

4 In  view  of  increasing  costs  of  supplies  and  labour,  fees  and  other  charges 
set  forth  in  this  Calendar  are  subject  to  change  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  DATES 


Winter  Session  1971-1972 

August  1 Last  day  for  new  students,  both  regular  and  special,  to 
apply  for  admission. 

August  1 Last  day  for  returning  students  to  submit  pre-registration 
page  of  registration  form. 


FIRST  TERM 

September  8 
September  10 
September  15 

September  15 
September  20 
September  24 
September  30 

October  1 1 
October  15 

October  27 

November  20 

November  26 
November  30 

December  8 


Lectures  and  laboratory  classes  begin  in  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Last  day  to  submit  registration  forms  and  pay  fees  without 
late  fee. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  classes  begin  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science,  the  School  of  Nursing,  and  the  School  of 
Physical  and  Health  Education. 

Last  day  to  submit  registration  forms  and  pay  fees  with 
$10.00  late  fee. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  classes  begin  in  The  College  of 
Education. 

Last  day  to  change  a first-term  course  in  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
Last  day  to  submit  registration  forms  and  pay  fees  with 
$20.00  late  fee.  After  this  date,  registration  for  Winter 
Session  will  not  be  permitted. 

Thanksgiving  Day.  (All  classes  cancelled.) 

Last  day  to  change  a course  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science,  The  College  of  Education,  the  School  of  Nursing, 
and  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  a first-term  course  without 
academic  penalty  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  a first-term  course  without 
academic  penalty  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  The 
College  of  Education,  the  School  of  Nursing,  and  the 
School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education. 

Fall  Convocation. 

Last  day  for  students  with  supplemental  privileges  to  apply 
to  write  the  annual  examinations. 

No  lectures  or  laboratory  classes  after  this  date  in  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 
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E>ecember  8 
December  9-22 
December  15 


December  16-21 


December  21 


Last  day  to  submit  registration  forms  and  pay  fees  without 
late  fee  for  second-term  courses. 

Study  period  and  first-term  examinations  in  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

No  lectures  or  laboratory  classes  after  this  date  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  The  College  of  Education,  the 
School  of  Nursing,  and  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health 
Education. 

First-term  examinations  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science, 
the  School  of  Nursing,  and  the  School  of  Physical  and 
Health  Education. 

End  of  first  term. 


SECOND  TERM 

January  3 

January  10 
January  21 
February  1 
February  13—19 
February  15 


February  25 

March  31 
April  7 

April  14 
April  17-28 
April  17-May  5 

May  26 


Lectures  and  laboratory  classes  begin  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science,  The  College  of  Education,  the  School  of 
Nursing,  and  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  classes  begin  in  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Last  day  to  change  a second-term  course  in  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

No  second-term  course  may  be  begun  after  this  date  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

Reading  week.  (Lectures  and  laboratory  classes  will  not  be 
held.) 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  a full  course,  a ‘Y’  half-course, 
and  a second-term  course  without  academic  penalty  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  The  College  of  Education,  the 
School  of  Nursing,  and  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health 
Education. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  a second-term  course  without 
academic  penalty  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering. 

No  lectures  or  laboratory  classes  after  this  date  in  the 
School  of  Nursing. 

No  lectures  or  laboratory  classes  after  this  date  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  The  College  of  Education, 
and  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education. 

No  lectures  or  laboratory  classes  after  this  date  in  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Study  period  and  second-term  examinations  in  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Annual  examinations  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science, 
the  School  of  Nursing,  and  the  School  of  Physical  and 
Health  Education. 

Start  of  University  Commencement. 
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Summer  Evening  Session  1972 

April  1 Last  day  for  new  students,  both  regular  and  special,  to 


April  15 

apply  for  admission. 

Last  day  for  returning  students  to  submit  pre-registration 
page  of  registration  form. 

May  1 

Last  day  to  submit  registration  forms  and  pay  fees  without 
late  fee. 

May  8 

Last  day  to  submit  registration  forms  and  pay  fees  with 
$10.00  late  fee. 

May  15 

Lectures  and  laboratory  classes  begin  in  full  courses  and 
‘F’  and  ‘Y’  half-courses. 

May  15 

Last  day  to  submit  registration  forms  and  pay  fees  with 
$20.00  late  fee.  After  this  date,  registration  for  Summer 
Evening  Session  will  not  be  permitted. 

May  22 
May  24 
May  29 
June  9 

Victoria  Day.  (All  classes  cancelled.) 

Last  day  to  change  an  ‘F’  half-course. 

Last  day  to  change  a full  course  and  a ‘Y’  half-course. 
Last  day  to  withdraw  from  an  ‘F’  half-course  without 
academic  penalty. 

June  22 
June  28 

Last  day  of  classes  in  ‘F’  half-courses. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  a full  course  and  a ‘Y’  half- 
course without  academic  penalty. 

July  3 
July  12 
July  28 

Lectures  and  laboratory  classes  begin  in  ‘S’  half-courses. 
Last  day  to  change  an  ‘S’  half-course. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  an  ‘S’  half-course  without 
academic  penalty. 

Civic  holiday.  (All  classes  cancelled.) 

August  1 1 

Last  day  of  classes  in  full  courses  and  ‘S’  and  ‘Y’  half- 
courses. 

August  14-18 

August  examinations. 
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Summer  Day  Session  1972 

May  15  Last  day  for  new  students,  both  regular  and  special,  to 


June  1 

apply  for  admission. 

Last  day  for  returning  students  to  submit  pre-registration 
page  of  registration  form. 

June  18 

Last  day  to  submit  registration  forms  and  pay  fees  without 
late  fee. 

June  25 

Last  day  to  submit  registration  forms  and  pay  fees  with 
$10.00  late  fee. 

June  30 

Last  day  to  submit  registration  forms  and  pay  fees  with 
$20.00  late  fee.  After  this  date,  registration  for  Summer 
Day  Session  will  not  be  permitted. 

July  3 

lectures  and  laboratory  classes  begin  in  full  courses  and 
‘F’  and  ‘Y’  half-courses. 

July  5 
July  1 1 
July  14 

Last  day  to  change  an  ‘F’  half-course. 

Last  day  to  change  a full  course  and  a ‘Y’  half-course. 
Last  day  to  withdraw  from  an  ‘F’  half-course  without 
academic  penalty. 

July  21 
July  24 
July  26 
August  1 

Last  day  of  classes  in  ‘F’  half-courses. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  classes  begin  in  ‘S’  half-courses. 
Last  day  to  change  an  ‘S’  half-course. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  a full  course  and  a ‘Y’  half- 
course without  academic  penalty. 

August  4 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  an  ‘S’  half-course  without 
academic  penalty. 

Civic  holiday.  (All  classes  cancelled.) 

August  1 1 

Last  day  of  classes  in  full  courses  and  ‘S’  and  ‘Y’  half- 
courses. 

August  14-18 
June  1 

August  examinations. 

Last  day  to  submit  requests  to  transfer  to  full-time  studies 
for  1972-1973  session. 

July  10 

Last  day  for  students  with  supplemental  privileges  to  apply 
to  write  the  August  examinations. 
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APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 


I 

Application  for  admission  to  the  University  and  registration  for  courses  are  | 
two  separate  procedures.  New  students  may  not  register  for  specific  courses  | 
until  they  have  first  applied  for  admission  and  been  accepted.  i 

The  Undergraduate  Admission  Handbook  1972-1973  contains  complete  i 
information  on  admission  requirements  and  application  procedures.  Re- 
quests for  the  Handbook  and  inquiries  regarding  admission  requirements 
should  be  directed  to: 

Office  of  Admissions, 

Simcoe  Hall, 

University  of  Toronto, 

Toronto  181,  Ontario. 

Classification  of  students 

There  are  two  types  of  students  registered  in  degree  programmes  in  the 
Division  of  University  Extension:  Regular  Students  and  Special  Students,  i 

REGULAR  STUDENTS 

Those  part-time  students  who  are  proceeding  to  a degree  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  the  Division  of  University  Extension.  i 

New  Regular  Students  must  first  submit  a regular  student  application  for 
admission  and  provide  evidence  of  meeting  the  admission  requirements. 

Upon  receiving  a Letter  of  Admission  from  the  Director  of  Admissions 
which  indicates  acceptance  to  the  University,  new  students  may  register  for  ) 
specific  courses.  Instructions  and  forms  for  registration  and  the  payment  of  ‘ 
fees  will  be  mailed  to  successful  applicants  with  the  Letter  of  Admission. 

A ten  dollar  ($10.00)  non-refundable  service  fee  is  required  of  all  appli-  : 
cants  except  those  in  full-time  attendance  in  the  final  year  of  a Canadian  ' 
Secondary  School  or  those  whose  last  academic  work  was  done  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  This  fee  must  be  remitted  by  money  order  or  ( 
certified  cheque  (payable  to  the  University  of  Toronto)  and  must  accom-  [! 
pany  the  completed  application.  j 

The  following  documents  must  also  accompany  the  completed  application:  S 

1 An  Ontario  Grade  1 3 Certificate  or  an  equivalent  certificate. 

2 A birth  certificate  must  be  submitted  by  applicants  seeking  admission  as 
mature  students. 

3 An  official  transcript  of  an  approved  university  degree  and  a permanent 

basic  Ontario  teaching  certificate  must  be  submitted  by  applicants  seeking 
admission  to  the  Bachelor  of  Education  programme  of  The  College  of  , 
Education.  i 
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4 A transcript  of  professional  training  from  a recognized  Diploma  School  of 
Nursing  must  be  submitted  by  applicants  seeking  admission  to  the  Degree 
Course  for  Graduates  of  Diploma  Schools  of  Nursing.  Normally,  only 
registered  nurses  or  those  eligible  for  registration  are  accepted. 

5 An  official  transcript  must  be  submitted  by  applicants  who  previously 
attended  a university.  Such  applicants  must  arrange  for  an  official  transcript 
of  their  record  to  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Candidates  applying  for  admission  who  wish  to  proceed  towards  degrees  as 
part-time  students  in  programmes  offered  by  the  following  divisions  of  the 
University  are  to  submit  a regular  student  application  for  admission: 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 

The  College  of  Education 

School  of  Nursing 

School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Bachelor  of  Education 
degrees  may  be  obtained  through  part-time  study. 

The  first  year  of  the  Engineering  programme;  the  first  year  of  the  Physical 
and  Health  Education  programme;  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  Nursing 
programme  may  be  completed  through  part-time  study. 

The  second,  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  Engineering  programme;  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  Physical  and  Health  Education  pro- 
gramme; the  third  year  of  the  Nursing  programme  must  be  completed 
through  full-time  study. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing may  be  submitted  for  the  Winter  Evening  Session  and  the  Summer 
Evening  Session;  applications  for  admission  to  The  College  of  Education 
may  be  submitted  for  the  Winter  Evening  Session  and  the  Summer  Day 
Session;  applications  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Nursing  may  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  Winter  Evening  Session. 

Newly  admitted  regular  students  who  do  not  achieve  standing  in  the  session 
to  which  they  have  been  accepted  must  re-apply  for  admission  before 
registering  for  further  courses. 

Returning  Regular  Students  who  have  achieved  standing  in  one  or  more 
courses  of  the  degree  programme  in  the  Division  of  University  Extension 
need  not  re-apply  for  admission,  but  are  required  to  register  for  courses  in 
each  session  in  which  they  wish  to  study. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Those  part-time  students  who  are  not  proceeding  to  a degree  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  offered  in  the  Division  of  University  Extension. 

Such  students  may  apply  to  register  for  individual  courses  for  credit  at 
other  universities  or  other  faculties  within  the  University  of  Toronto. 

A candidate  clearing  a condition  may  also  be  a special  student. 

A candidate  holding  a degree  who  wishes  to  strengthen  his  transcript  may 
apply  for  admission  as  a special  student. 

Applicants  for  admission  as  special  students  who  have  not  previously  been 


admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  those  who  have  not 
obtained  standing  in  at  least  one  course  offered  by  that  Faculty  must  submit 
an  application  for  admission  to  the  Office  of  Admissions.  Applicants  for 
admission  as  special  students  who  wish  to  take  courses  offered  through  the 
Division  of  University  Extension  by  other  faculties  must  submit  an  appli- 
cation for  admission  to  each  session  in  which  they  wish  to  register.  Instruc- 
tions and  forms  for  the  payment  of  fees  and  for  registration  will  be  mailed 
by  the  Office  of  Admissions  on  acceptance  of  a special  student’s  application.  If 
A ten  dollar  ($10.00)  non-refundable  service  fee  is  required  of  all  appli-  |i 
cants  except  those  whose  last  academic  work  was  done  at  the  University  of  jl 
Toronto.  This  fee  must  be  remitted  by  money  order  or  certified  cheque  p 
(payable  to  the  University  of  Toronto)  and  must  accompany  the  completed  jt 
application. 

|l 

The  following  must  also  accompany  the  completed  application: 

1 The  latest  statement  of  marks  must  be  submitted  by  University  of  Toronto  | 

students  (including  returning  special  students) . i 

2 An  official  transcript  must  be  submitted  by  all  other  applicants.  Such  i 

applicants  must  arrange  for  an  official  transcript  of  their  record  to  be  sent  { 

to  the  attention  of  the  Special  Student  Section  of  the  Office  of  Admissions.  j 

Students  who  have  graduated  or  who  are  currently  registered  or  who  have  | 
obtained  standing  in  at  least  one  course  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  j 
as  regular  or  special  students  and  who  wish  to  take  additional  courses  not 

for  credit  towards  a degree  in  that  Faculty  must  submit  a request  for 
registration  as  a special  student  for  each  session  they  wish  to  attend.  Such 
requests  must  be  submitted  on  the  appropriate  form  to  the  Faculty  Office, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall,  100  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  181,  at  least  three  weeks 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  session  in  which  they  wish  to  register.  Request 
forms  are  available  at  the  offices  of  College  Registrars,  the  Division  of 
University  Extension,  and  the  Faculty  Office.  Instructions  and  forms  for  the 
payment  of  fees  and  for  registration  will  be  given  to  the  student  or  mailed 
to  him  by  the  Faculty  Office  on  acceptance  of  a request. 

Admission  requirements  1971-1972 

Admission  to  the  first  year  of  an  undergraduate  programme  will  be  offered 
to  candidates  from  Ontario  secondary  schools  who  demonstrate  good 
standing,  based  upon  the  following  evidence: 

1 Completion  of  secondary  school  studies,  including  a full  programme  of 
academic  work  at  the  Grade  1 3 level. 

2 A recommendation  by  the  secondary  school  last  attended  regarding  fitness 
for  university  studies. 

3 A complete  academic  report  for  the  three  final  years  of  secondary  school. 

4 Results  of  standardized  tests  offered  by  the  Service  for  Admission  to 
College  and  University. 

Throughout  the  secondary  school  years  students  should  study  in  as  many  of 
the  following  areas  as  possible:  English;  French  and  other  languages; 
Mathematics;  Sciences;  Social  Studies.  Students  should  also  consider  care- 
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fully  what  aspects  of  their  projected  university  work  will  entail  prerequisite 
study. 

Candidates  are  advised  to  include  in  their  Grade  1 3 programme  at  least  two 
of:  English;  French  or  another  language;  Mathematics;  Science.  Certain 
university  courses  in  Mathematics,  Science  and  Languages  have  Grade  13 
prerequisites  listed  in  the  calendar. 

No  minimum  mark  or  percentage  is  prescribed  for  admission  to  the  Univer- 
sity, but  because  of  the  pressure  of  applications  and  the  nature  of  the 
university  courses  it  is  likely  that  an  applicant  will  require  a school  average 
above  60%  in  order  to  be  considered  for  selection. 

Candidates  who  completed  Grade  1 3 in  1970  or  previously  should  present 
a complete  programme  consisting  of  seven  credits  and  including  subjects  as 
recommended  above. 

Mature  Students.  A candidate  of  mature  age  (twenty-four  years  of  age  or 
older  on  October  1 of  the  Winter  Session)  who  has  lived  in  Ontario  for  a 
minimum  period  of  one  year  may  request  special  consideration  for  admis- 
sion if  he  has  obtained  high  standing  in  at  least  one  Pre-University  Course 
offered  through  the  Division  of  University  Extension  (or  an  equivalent 
course)  and  obtains  standing  in  such  other  tests  as  may  be  required.  His 
previous  secondary  school  record  will  also  be  taken  into  account.  A birth 
certificate  must  be  submitted  by  a candidate  seeking  admission  as  a mature 
student. 

A candidate  wishing  to  apply  for  admission  as  a mature  student  should 
consult  the  Office  of  Admissions  about  his  eligibility  before  undertaking 
one  of  the  Pre-University  Courses,  since  successful  completion  of  a Pre- 
University  Course  does  not  in  itself  ensure  admission.  Courses  with  scientific 
content  such  as  those  offered  by  the  professional  faculties  often  have  addi- 
tional entrance  requirements.  This  information  may  also  be  obtained  from 
the  Office  of  Admissions. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  TO  THE  VARIOUS  DIVISIONS  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

Candidates  are  advised  to  include  in  their  Grade  1 3 programme  at  least 
two  of:  English;  French  or  another  language;  Mathematics;  Science.  Certain 
university  courses  in  Mathematics;  Science;  and  Languages  have  Grade  13 
prerequisites  listed  in  the  calendar. 

Mature  students  must  offer  high  standing  in  at  least  one  Pre-University 
Course  (or  an  equivalent  course) . 

FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 

Candidates  should  offer  standing  in  Chemistry;  Mathematics  A and  B; 
Physics.  Superior  candidates  lacking  one  of  Chemistry;  Mathematics  B;  or 
Physics  will  also  be  considered. 

Mature  students  must  offer  high  standing  in  three  Pre-University  Courses 
(or  their  equivalent),  to  include  Chemistry;  Mathematics;  Physics. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  Ij 

Candidates  must  present  an  approved  university  degree  and  a permanent  u 
basic  Ontario  teaching  certificate.  i 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  | 

Candidates  must  offer  standing  in  Chemistry. 

Mature  students  must  offer  high  standing  in  two  Pre-University  Courses  (or  ; 
their  equivalent) , one  of  which  must  be  Chemistry. 

SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION  ^ 

Candidates  should  offer  standing  in  Chemistry  or  Physics;  Mathematics  A. 
Candidates  with  standing  in  two  of  Biology;  Chemistry;  Mathematics  A;  j 
Physics;  will  also  be  considered. 

Mature  students  must  offer  high  standing  in  at  least  one  Pre-University 
Course  (or  an  equivalent  course) , and  will  also  be  considered  on  an  indivi-  ‘ 
dual  basis  after  a personal  interview  to  determine  suitability  for  admission.  ^ 

Admission  requirements  1972-1973 

Admission  to  the  first  year  of  an  undergraduate  programme  will  be  offered  j 
to  candidates  from  Ontario  secondary  schools  who  demonstrate  good  stand- 
ing, based  upon  the  following  evidence: 

1 Completion  of  secondary  school  studies,  including  a full  programme  of 
academic  work  at  the  Grade  13  level. 

2 A recommendation  by  the  secondary  school  last  attended  regarding  fitness 
for  university  studies. 

3 A complete  academic  report  for  the  three  final  years  of  secondary  school. 

4 Results  of  standardized  tests  offered  by  the  Service  for  Admission  to  College 

and  University.  i 

Throughout  the  secondary  school  years  students  should  study  in  as  many  of  | 
the  following  areas  as  possible:  English;  French  and  other  languages; 
Mathematics;  Sciences;  Social  Studies.  Students  should  also  consider  care- 
fully what  aspects  of  their  projected  university  work  will  entail  prerequisite 
study. 

Candidates  are  advised  to  include  in  their  Grade  1 3 programme  at  least  two 
of:  English;  French  or  another  language;  Mathematics;  Science.  Certain 
university  courses  in  Mathematics,  Science  and  Languages  have  Grade  13 
prerequisites  listed  in  the  calendar. 

No  minimum  mark  or  percentage  is  prescribed  for  admission  to  the  Univer- 
sity, but  because  of  the  pressure  of  applications  and  the  nature  of  the 
university  courses  it  is  likely  that  an  applicant  will  require  a school  average 
above  60%  in  order  to  be  considered  for  selection. 

Candidates  who  completed  Grade  1 3 in  1970  or  previously  should  present 
a complete  programme  consisting  of  seven  credits  and  including  subjects  as 
recommended  above. 

Mature  Students.  Effective  the  summer  session  of  1972,  a candidate  of 
mature  age  (twenty-three  years  of  age  or  older  on  October  1 of  the  Winter 
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Session  or  July  1 5 of  the  Summer  Session)  who  has  lived  in  Ontario  for  a 
minimum  period  of  one  year  may  request  special  consideration  for  admis- 
sion if  he  has  obtained  high  standing  in  at  least  one  Pre-University  Course 
offered  through  the  Division  of  University  Extension  (or  an  equivalent 
course)  and  obtains  standing  in  such  other  tests  as  may  be  required.  His 
previous  secondary  school  record  will  also  be  taken  into  account.  A birth 
certificate  must  be  submitted  by  a candidate  seeking  admission  as  a mature 
student. 

A candidate  wishing  to  apply  for  admission  as  a mature  student  should 
consult  the  Office  of  Admissions  about  his  eligibility  before  undertaking 
one  of  the  Pre-University  Courses,  since  successful  completion  of  a Pre- 
University  Course  does  not  in  itself  ensure  admission.  Courses  with  scientific 
content  such  as  those  offered  by  the  professional  faculties  often  have  addi- 
tional entrance  requirements.  This  information  may  also  be  obtained  from 
the  Office  of  Admissions. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  TO  THE  VARIOUS  DIVISIONS  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

Candidates  are  advised  to  include  in  their  Grade  1 3 programme  at  least  two 
of;  English;  French  or  another  language;  Mathematics;  Science.  Certain 
university  courses  in  Mathematics;  Science;  and  Languages  have  Grade  13 
prerequisites  listed  in  the  calendar. 

Mature  students  must  offer  high  standing  in  at  least  one  Pre-University 
Course  (or  an  equivalent  course) . 

FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 

Candidates  should  have  completed  a full  programme  of  study  at  the  Grade 
13  level  including  the  following  subjects;  Mathematics  A and  B;  Physics 
and  Chemistry.  Superior  students  lacking  one  of  Mathematics  B;  Physics; 
or  Chemistry  will  also  be  eligible.  Candidates  for  the  course  in  Engineering 
Science  should  have  excellent  standing. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Candidates  must  present  an  approved  university  degree  and  a permanent 
basic  Ontario  teaching  certificate. 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Candidates  must  offer  standing  in  Chemistry. 

Mature  students  must  offer  high  standing  in  two  Pre-University  Courses  (or 
their  equivalent) , one  of  which  must  be  Chemistry. 

SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Candidates  are  advised  to  include  in  their  Grade  13  programme  two  of; 
Biology;  Chemistry;  Mathematics  and  Physics.  By  means  of  a personal 
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interview,  a candidate  will  be  evaluated  with  regard  to  his  general  health, 
activity  background,  leadership  experience,  and  apparent  ability  to  partici- 
pate in  the  activities  of  the  School. 

Mature  students  must  offer  high  standing  in  at  least  one  Pre-University 
Course  (or  an  equivalent  course) , and  will  also  be  considered  on  an  indivi- 
dual basis  after  a personal  interview  to  determine  suitability  for  admission. 

Final  Dates  of  Application 

Winter  Session/ August  1,  1971 
Summer  Evening  Session/ April  1,  1972 
Summer  Day  Session/ May  15,  1972 

Equivalent  Certificates 

Applicants  offering  certificates  other  than  Ontario  Grade  1 3 are  advised  to 
consult  the  Office  of  Admissions  for  specific  details  on  admission  require- 
ments. 

Advanced  Standing  Credit 

An  undergraduate  of  another  university  or  of  another  faculty  in  this  Uni- 
versity may  be  admitted  with  advanced  standing  credit  on  such  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed.  Advanced  standing  credit  is  awarded  to  students  who 
at  another  university  or  faculty  have  taken  work  which  is  equivalent  in 
content  to  work  which  would  have  been  taken  had  they  been  students  in  the 
Division  of  University  Extension.  Each  application  is  considered  individu- 
ally in  terms  of  the  student’s  previous  record  and  the  courses  offered  by 
the  Division  of  University  Extension. 

English  Facility  Requirements 

Applicants  for  the  University  of  Toronto  who  are  not  Canadian  citizens  and 
whose  mother  tongue  is  not  English  may  be  required  to  meet  an  appropriate 
standard  in  a recognized  test  of  English  facility  such  as  the  University  of 
Michigan  English  Language  Test,  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  English 
issued  by  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  or  Michigan,  or  the  Test  of  English 
as  a Foreign  Language  (t.o.e.f.l.).  The  University  of  Toronto  is  a 
sponsoring  agency  for  the  University  of  Michigan  English  Language  Test 
and  information  about  the  test  is  sent  to  any  applicant  of  whom  it  will  be 
required. 

Transfers 

Part-time  students  who  wish  to  transfer  to  full-time  studies  for  the  1972- 
1973  session  must  consult  the  Division  of  University  Extension  and  must 
submit  requests  to  transfer  before  June  1,  1972.  Part-time  students  are 
normally  required  to  complete  one  academic  year  before  transferring  to  the 
next  year  of  full-time  studies. 

Full-time  students  who  wish  to  transfer  to  part-time  studies  are  advised  to 
consult  the  Registrar  of  their  College  or  the  Secretary  of  their  Faculty. 

Since  facilities  are  limited  the  University  cannot  guarantee  the  acceptance 
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of  all  qualified  applicants.  Applicants  for  admission  should  therefore  regard 
the  holding  of  the  published  admission  requirements  as  meaning  only  that 
they  are  eligible  for  consideration  for  admission  to  the  University. 

All  applications  for  admission  are  to  be  sent  directly  to: 

Office  of  Admissions, 

Simcoe  Hall, 

University  of  Toronto, 

Toronto  181,  Ontario. 
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1 General  Regulations 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  all  students  in  degree  programmes  in  the 
Division  of  University  Extension. 


REGISTRATION 

All  students  must  register  for  courses  in  each  session  in  which  they  wish  to 
study. 

New  Regular  Students  must  first  submit  a regular  student  application  for 
admission  and  provide  evidence  of  meeting  the  admission  requirements. 
Upon  receiving  a Letter  of  Admission  from  the  Director  of  Admissions 
which  indicates  acceptance  to  the  University,  new  students  may  register  for 
specific  courses.  Instructions  and  forms  for  registration  and  the  payment  of 
fees  will  be  mailed  to  successful  applicants  with  the  Letter  of  Admission. 
Returning  Regular  Students  will  receive  by  mail  the  necessary  registration 
material  for  each  session. 

Special  Students  must  submit  an  application  for  admission  or  a request  for 
registration  for  the  session  in  which  they  wish  to  study.  Instructions  and 
forms  for  registration  and  the  payment  of  fees  will  be  mailed  upon 
acceptance  of  these  forms. 

All  Students  must  complete  the  registration  form  as  instructed.  The  pre- 
registration page  (first  page  of  the  registration  form)  must  be  submitted  to: 
Division  of  University  Extension 
84  Queen’s  Park 
Toronto  181,  Ontario 

DATES 

The  pre-registration  page  must  be  submitted  by  the  following  dates: 

Winter  Session/ August  1 

Summer  Evening  Session/ April  15  Summer  Day  Session/ June  1 
The  remaining  pages  of  the  registration  form  together  with  a cheque  for  the 
fees  in  full,  made  payable  to  the  University  of  Toronto  in  Canadian  funds, 
must  be  submitted  to: 

Office  of  the  Comptroller 
University  of  Toronto 
215  Huron  Street 
Toronto  181,  Ontario 

The  registration  form  and  the  fees  in  full  must  be  submitted  by  the  follow- 
ing dates: 

Winter  Session/ September  10 

Summer  Evening  Session/ May  1 Summer  Day  Session/ June  18 
Students  who  register  after  these  dates  are  subject  to  a late  registration  fee 
(see  Fees  Section). 

Registration  will  not  be  permitted  after  the  following  dates: 

Winter  Session/ September  30 

Summer  Evening  Session/ May  15  Summer  Day  Session/ June  30 
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NOTES 

1 Please  indicate  clearly  the  course  number  and  the  campus  on  which  you 
intend  to  take  the  course. 

2 It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  student  to  ensure  that  the  courses  he  chooses 
meet  the  published  requirements  for  the  degree. 

3 Registration  cards  will  be  issued  for  the  courses  selected.  Students  should 
be  prepared  to  present  registration  cards  when  borrowing  books  from  the 
Library  and  when  writing  examinations. 

4 It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  detail  of  the  registration  card 
be  correct.  Discrepancies,  if  any,  should  be  reported  promptly  and  the 
card  returned  for  correction. 

5 Changes  of  address  are  to  be  reported  immediately,  in  writing. 

6 Students  are  held  financially  responsible  for  the  full  fees  of  all  courses  in 
which  they  register  unless  they  notify  the  Acting  Director,  Division  of 
University  Extension,  in  writing,  within  four  weeks  of  the  date  of  regis- 
tration. 

FEES 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

Academic  fee  for  each  full  course/ $95.00 
Academic  fee  for  each  half-course/ $47.50 

FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 

Academic  fee  for  each  course  in  Engineering/ $70.00 
Academic  fee  for  each  full  course  in  Arts  and  Science/ $95.00 
Academic  fee  for  each  half-course  in  Arts  and  Science/  $47.50 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Academic  fee  for  each  course/ $47.50 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Academic  fee  for  each  full  course/ $95.00 
Academic  fee  for  each  half-course/ $47.50 

SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Academic  fee  for  Physical  Education  100-101/$75.00 
Academic  fee  for  Physical  Education  103/ $75.00 
Academic  fee  for  each  course  in  Physical  Activities/ $25.00 
Academic  fee  for  each  full  course  in  Arts  and  Science/ $95.00 
Academic  fee  for  each  half-course  in  Arts  and  Science/ $47.50 

ADDITIONAL  FEES 

1 In  addition  to  the  academic  fees  listed  above,  all  students  must  pay  the 
$3.00  fee  of  the  Association  of  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students  for  each 
session  in  which  they  register,  to  a maximum  of  $6.00  each  year. 

2 All  students  who  register  in  the  Summer  Evening  Session  must  pay  the 
activity  fee  of  $2.00. 
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3 All  students  who  register  in  the  Summer  Day  Session  must  pay  the  activity 
fee  of  $5.00,  with  the  exception  of  those  registered  in  the  Summer  Evening 
Session.  Students  registered  in  the  Summer  Evening  Session  who  also 
register  in  the  Summer  Day  Session  of  the  same  year  need  pay  an  additional 
activity  fee  of  $3.00. 

LATE  FEES 

1 For  registration  from  September  11  to  September  15  inclusive  for  the 
Winter  Session,  May  2 to  May  8 inclusive  for  the  Summer  Evening  Session 
and  June  19  to  June  25  inclusive  for  the  Summer  Day  Session/ $ 1 0.00 

2 For  registration  from  September  16  to  September  30  inclusive  for  the 
Winter  Session,  May  9 to  May  15  inclusive  for  the  Summer  Evening  Session 
and  June  26  to  June  30  inclusive  for  the  Summer  Day  Session/  $20.00 

SUPPLEMENTAL  EXAMINATION  FEE 

One  course/ $10.00 

Each  additional  course/ $5.00 

Each  student  who  applies  to  write  a supplemental  examination  either  at  the 
annual  examination  in  May  or  the  supplemental  examination  in  August 
must  pay  this  fee  on  or  before  December  1 if  writing  at  the  annual 
examination,  or  July  10  if  writing  at  the  August  examination. 

Late  application  for  supplemental  examination/  (per  day)  $1; 

(maximum)  $20 

Each  student  who  fails  to  file  his  application  for  a supplemental  examina- 
tion by  the  date  appointed  for  the  receipt  of  such  must  pay  $ 1 for  each 
day’s  delay,  to  a maximum  of  $20. 

Outside  Centre  fee/ (m'mimum)  $10;  (each  additional  paper)  $5 
Each  student  who  applies  to  write  an  examination  outside  Toronto  must 
pay  this  fee  on  or  before  December  1 if  writing  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
examinations,  or  July  10,  if  writing  at  the  August  examinations. 
Re-checking  marks/  (per  paper)  $5;  (Refund  to  be  made  if  error  is  found) 

TRANSCRIPT  OF  RECORD  • 

A Student  who  requires  proof  that  he  has  obtained  standing  in  one  or  more 
courses  in  an  Extension  degree  programme  should  apply  for  an  official 
transcript  of  his  record.  Standard  request  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Division  of  University  Extension. 

Transcript  of  record/ %\\  for  each  additional  copy  ordered  at  the  same 
time,  25^ 

The  above  fees  are  subject  to  change. 

REFUND  AND  WITHDRAWAL 

In  order  to  become  eligible  for  a refund  of  fees  upon  withdrawing  from  a 
course,  the  student  must  write  to  the  Division  of  University  Extension  and 
return  his  registration  card  for  cancellation.  He  must  state  specifically 
the  date  upon  which  he  last  attended  lectures  in  the  course. 
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A student  is  allowed  a maximum  of  four  weeks  from  the  date  of  withdrawal 
to  give  notice.  If  he  fails  to  follow  the  above  instructions  in  full  the  amount 
of  the  refund  will  be  reduced  proportionately.  In  case  the  student  neglects 
to  state  the  date  of  withdrawal  the  postmark  of  his  letter  will  be  used  as  the 
effective  date  and  requests  for  further  consideration  of  the  amount  of  the 
refund  will  not  be  considered.  Merely  ceasing  to  attend  lectures,  or  in- 
forming the  instructor,  although  it  is  courteous  to  do  so,  does  not  constitute 
official  withdrawal. 

Students  who  do  not  write  the  examinations  or  who  cease  to  attend  lectures 
after  the  last  day  to  withdraw  from  a course  without  academic  penalty  as 
listed  in  the  Schedule  of  Dates  of  this  calendar,  will  be  considered  to  have 
failed  to  obtain  standing  in  the  course,  except  for  medical  or  compassionate 
reasons,  for  which  proof  must  be  submitted  before  the  end  of  the  examina- 
tion period. 

Credit  will  be  retained  for  any  half-course  successfully  completed  and 
discredit  noted  for  any  half-course  failed. 

SCHEDULE  OF  REFUNDS 

WINTER  SESSION 

Full  Courses: 

For  students  withdrawing  between  the  first  day  of  classes  and  December 
3 1st/ Half  of  the  academic  fee 

For  student  withdrawing  on  or  after  January  Ist/No  refund 
Half  Courses: 

For  students  withdrawing  in  the  first  six  weeks  of  classes/ Half  of  the 
academic  fee 

For  students  withdrawing  after  the  first  six  weeks  of  classes/ No  refund 

SUMMER  EVENING  SESSION 

Full  Courses: 

For  students  withdrawing  between  the  first  day  of  classes  and  June  30th/ 
Half  of  the  academic  fee 

For  students  withdrawing  on  or  after  July  Ist/No  refund 
Half  Courses: 

For  half  courses/No  refund 
SUMMER  DAY  SESSION 

Full  Courses: 

For  students  withdrawing  within  the  first  three  weeks  of  classes/Half  of 
the  academic  fee 

For  students  withdrawing  after  the  first  three  weeks  of  classes/ No  refund 
Half  Courses: 

For  half  courses/No  refund 

Precise  dates  are  not  stated  for  all  sessions  as  these  will  vary  from  year  to 
year.  In  cases  of  withdrawal  for  health  or  compassionate  reasons  the  refund 
will  be  computed  on  an  individual  basis. 
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CHANGE  OF  COURSE 

A student  may  request,  in  writing,  a change  of  course,  in  accordance  with 
the  calendar  regulations.  Changes  will  be  dealt  with  as  follows: 

WINTER  SESSION  | 

a)  From  the  beginning  of  the  session  to  October  15  granted  if  approved  by  the  ji 

Acting  Director,  Division  of  University  Extension.  ! 

b)  October  1 5 to  November  1 granted  if  approved  by  the  head  of  the  teaching  i) 

department  concerned.  j 

c)  After  November  1,  granted  only  in  exceptional  circumstances.  j 

I 

SUMMER  EVENING  SESSION  ! 

a)  From  the  beginning  of  the  session  to  May  31,  granted  if  approved  by  the 

Acting  Director,  Division  of  University  Extension.  | 

b)  After  May  3 1 , granted  only  in  exceptional  circumstances.  ’ 

! 

SUMMER  DAY  SESSION  i 

a)  From  the  beginning  of  the  session  to  July  1 2,  granted  if  approved  by  the  i 

Acting  Director,  Division  of  University  Extension.  J 

b)  After  July  12,  granted  only  in  exceptional  circumstances.  j 

I 

PROCEDURE  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  1 

1 The  Annual  (Spring)  examinations  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  the  1 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  The  College  of  Education,  the 
School  of  Nursing,  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education  are  held 

in  late  April  and  early  May.  Final  examinations  in  First-term  courses  are 
held  at  the  end  of  that  term.  The  August  examinations  are  held  during  the 
week  following  completion  of  Summer  Session  lectures. 

2 Students  in  the  Division  of  University  Extension  are  no  longer  required  to 
submit  applications  for  examinations  for  the  subjects  in  which  they  are 
registered  during  either  a Winter  or  Summer  Session. 

Only  those  listed  below  need  apply: 

a)  Students  who  have  been  granted  supplemental  examination  privileges. 

b)  Students  who  were  unable  to  write  at  the  usual  examination  period,  but 
who  have  been  granted  exemption  from  the  academic  penalty  and  are 
permitted  to  write  at  a subsequent  examination  period. 

c)  Students  who  wish  to  write  at  Outside  Centres. 

d)  Students  who  wish  to  rewrite  a subject  in  which  they  have  previously 
obtained  standing  for  the  purpose  of  upgrading  their  final  mark. 

note:  Engineering  students  are  not  normally  granted  permission  to  write 
supplementals.  An  Engineering  student,  may  petition,  however,  if  he  is 
imable  to  write  an  examination  at  the  specified  time  in  order  to  write  the 
examination  at  the  next  examination  period. 

3 Where  applications  for  examinations  are  required  they  must  be  submitted 
by: 

i)  November  30  for  the  following  Annual  (Spring)  examinations. 

ii)  July  1 0 for  the  following  August  examinations. 
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iii)  A penalty  fee  of  $ 1 per  day  to  a maximum  of  $20  will  be  charged  on  all 

applications  for  examinations  received  after  November  30,  for  the  following 
Annual  (Spring)  examinations  and  July  10,  for  the  following  August 
examinations.  Applications  for  examinations  submitted  more  than  20  days 
past  the  due  date  will  be  accepted  only  in  exceptional  circumstances. 
Students  to  whom  above  sections  a)  and  b)  apply  will  normally  receive 
Application  Forms  from  the  Secretary,  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  or  the 
School  of  Nursing  when  granted  the  privilege  to  write. 

Students  in  category  c)  and  d)  must  request  that  an  Application  Form  be 
sent  to  them. 

Failure  to  receive  the  Application  Form  in  the  mail  does  not  absolve  a 
student  from  the  responsibility  for  submitting  an  Examination  Application 
by  the  due  date.  Additional  Application  Forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Division  of  University  Extension. 

4 Examinations  for  students  registered  in  Extension  are  conducted  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing, The  College  of  Education,  the  School  of  Nursing,  the  School  of 
Physical  and  Health  Education.  Examination  numbers,  under  which 
candidates  write,  will  be  mailed  to  students  prior  to  the  final  examination. 

It  is,  therefore,  extremely  important  that  students  notify  the  Division  of 
University  Extension  of  any  change  of  address  during  the  year.  Students 
are  required  to  show  their  registration  cards  when  writing  examinations. 

5 The  Annual  examinations  are  held  at  the  University  and  at  the  following 
centres:  Banff,  Calgary,  Charlottetown,  Edmonton,  Fredericton,  Halifax, 
Kapuskasing,  Kenora,  Kingston,  Kirkland  Lake,  London  (Ont.),  London 
(Eng.),  Montreal,  North  Bay,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Regina,  St.  John’s  (Nfld.), 
Saskatoon,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Sudbury,  Thunder  Bay,  Vancouver,  White- 
horse (Yukon),  Windsor,  Winnipeg.  Normally,  only  students  who  have 
supplemental  privileges  and  who  are  not  in  attendance  in  the  session  for 
which  examinations  are  written,  will  be  permitted  to  write  at  an  Outside 
Centre.  Application  to  write  at  an  Outside  Centre  must  be  made  not  later 
than  the  preceding  November  20  for  the  Annual  (Spring)  examinations  and 
not  later  than  the  preceding  July  10  for  the  August  examinations.  Candi- 
dates for  the  Annual  examinations  at  Outside  Centres  must  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  before  April  1st  if  they  do  not  wish  to  write  one 

or  more  of  the  examinations  for  which  they  applied;  otherwise  the  fee  will 
be  forfeited.  Candidates  for  the  August  examinations  at  Outside  Centres 
must  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  before  August  1 if  they  do  not  wish 
to  write  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  for  which  they  applied;  otherwise  the 
fee  will  be  forfeited. 

6 A provisional  time-table  will  be  posted  in  buildings  on  the  campus  approxi- 
mately two  weeks  prior  to  the  period  of  examinations  to  permit  students  to 
report  clashes.  The  final  time-table  will  be  posted  in  buildings  on  the  campus 
about  a week  later.  Every  student  is  responsible  for  acquiring  time-table 
information  for  himself.  Information  regarding  dates  of  specific  examina- 
tions cannot  be  given  by  telephone. 

7 Results  of  examinations  will  be  mailed  to  each  candidate. 
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STANDING  IN  A COURSE  (OR  HALF-COURSE) 

a)  The  following  scale  of  marks  is  recommended  for  use  in  all  courses  and 
half-courses  in  all  years: 

Arts  and  Science 

The  College  of  Education 

Nursing 

Physical  and  Health  Education 
Mark  Grade 

80-100%  A 

70-  79%  B 

60-  69%  C 

50-  59%  D 

Below  50%  Fail 

Applied  Science  and  Engineering 

Mark  Grade 

80-100%  1 

70-  79%  2 

60-  69%  3 

50-  59%  4 

Below  50%  5 

b)  In  the  case  of  half-courses,  standing  must  normally  be  obtained  in  each 
half-course  attempted.  Marks  in  two  half-courses  may  not  be  averaged  to 
produce  standing  in  a whole  course  equivalent,  except  where  the  Depart- 
ment(s)  concerned  specify  beforehand  that  this  will  be  permitted  for 
particular  and  stated  combinations  of  two  half-courses. 

TERM  MARKS  AND  EXAMINATIONS 

The  method  of  arriving  at  a final  mark  for  each  course  (or  half-course) 
will  be  decided  by  the  Department  offering  the  course.  Final  examinations, 
where  required,  will  be  conducted  by  the  Faculty  in  a special  period  at  the 
end  of  each  term  and  in  August.  Final  examinations  will  normally  be  held 
in  100-series  courses.  Requests  for  exemption  of  courses  from  this  regula- 
tion shall  be  brought  before  the  Council.  The  final  mark  in  the  100-series 
courses  will  normally  be  made  up  of  a term  mark  and  an  examination  mark 
with  the  restriction  that  not  less  than  one-third  nor  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  final  mark  will  be  based  on  term  work.  Students  in  a First  Year 
programme  may  write  a supplemental  examination  in  one  failed  1 00-series 
course  if  they  have  a term  mark  in  that  course  of  at  least  60% . Failure  in 
a supplemental  examination  will  not  count  as  a second  failure,  but  will 
necessitate  re-enrolment  in  the  failed  course  or  a substitute. 

Students  in  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Years  and  Special  Students  will  not 
be  permitted  to  write  supplemental  examinations  in  100-series  courses  and 
none  will  be  offered  in  200-,  300-  and  400-series  courses. 

A student  whose  attendance  at  lectures  or  laboratories,  or  whose  work  is 
deemed  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  to  be  unsatisfactory,  may  have  his 
registration  cancelled  at  any  time  by  the  Council. 
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1 A candidate  will  not  be  allowed  to  present  himself  for  examination  in  any 
subject  until  he  has  paid  fees  in  full,  attended  lectures  in  the  subject  during 
one  academic  session  and  obtained  a term  mark. 

2 All  term  assignments  must  be  submitted  before  the  beginning  of  the  relevant 
examination  period. 

3 The  marks  for  term  work  in  each  subject  will  be  determined  in  the  manner 
considered  to  be  most  suitable  by  the  department  concerned. 

4 The  ratio  of  term  marks  to  examination  marks  in  each  subject  will  be 
determined  by  the  Department. 

5 A student  who  does  not  write  the  final  examination  at  the  end  of  any 
session  or  who  withdraws  from  a course  after  February  15  of  the  Winter 
Session  (November  20  for  a half-course  taken  in  the  Fall  Session,  June 
30  of  the  Summer  Evening  Session,  or  August  1 of  the  Summer  Day 
Session)  except  for  medical  or  similar  reasons  for  which  proof  must  be 
submitted,  will  be  considered  to  have  failed  to  obtain  standing  in  the  course. 

6 Petitions  for  consideration  with  regard  to  the  Annual  (Spring)  or  August 
examination  on  account  of  sickness,  domestic  affliction,  or  other  causes, 
must  be  filed  with  the  Acting  Director,  Division  of  University  Extension, 
together  with  a doctor’s  certificate  which  includes  a statement  that  the 
candidate  was  examined  at  the  time  of  the  illness,  or  other  evidence.  These 
must  be  submitted  before  the  end  of  the  examination  period  in  question. 

A student  who  satisfies  this  requirement  will  normally  be  permitted  to  write 
the  examination(s)  at  the  next  available  examination  period  without 
academic  penalty  or  payment  of  the  supplemental  examination  fee.  If  the 
student  does  not  write  at  that  time  or  if  he  fails  to  achieve  standing  he  shall 
forfeit  his  term  mark(s)  and  be  required  to  re-enrol.  Aegrotat  standing,  i.e. 
standing  in  a subject  or  subjects  without  being  required  to  write  the  final 
examination (s) , is  granted  only  once  to  any  student  and  is  seldom  granted 
unless  such  standing  is  required  to  complete  the  degree  programme. 

7 A student  is  required  to  clear  a condition  by  writing  a supplemental 
examination  during  the  next  examination  period.  If  standing  in  the  subject 
has  still  not  been  obtained,  the  candidate  must  re-enrol  in  it,  secure  a new 
term  mark,  and  write  the  examination  under  the  same  conditions.  Should 
he  not  succeed  in  obtaining  standing  in  these  further  attempts,  he  will  not 
be  allowed  to  take  the  subject  again. 

8 A student  who  fails  a subject  should  consult  the  Department  concerned 
with  respect  to  the  content  of  that  subject  before  rewriting  the  examination. 

9 No  special  examination  will  be  set  in  any  subject  because  of  change  in  its 
content. 

10  Students  will  be  refused  the  privilege  of  going  over  their  final  examination 
papers  with  the  examiners  concerned.  However,  students  may  petition  to 
have  their  examination  marks  rechecked  on  the  payment  of  a fee  of  $5.00 
per  course.  This  fee  will  be  refunded  if  an  error  in  reporting  a mark  is 
detected. 

1 1 Students  may  rewrite  examinations  in  one  or  more  courses  in  which  they 
have  standing  in  order  to  obtain  a higher  grade  in  those  courses,  provided 
that  they  do  so  at  the  next  set  of  examinations.  Formal  application  to  re- 
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write  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  above  instructions.  No  change  i 
will  be  made  in  the  overall  standing  originally  obtained. 

12  An  Engineering  student  may  not  rewrite  any  examinations.  He  may,  how- 
ever, repeat  up  to  two  different  courses  in  order  to  improve  his  overall 
average;  the  student  may  repeat  one  course  only  once.  ; 

I 

I 

Failed  supplemental  examinations  do  not  count  as  second  failures.  ' 

APPEALS  j 

A student  wishing  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  against  a decision  of  a Faculty  ; 
Council  should  consult  the  Acting  Director,  Division  of  University  Exten-  j 
sion,  about  the  preparation  and  submission  of  his  petition  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate.  ’ 

! 

1 

2 General  Information  ^ 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  ; 

Applications  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  Division  of  University  Exten-  | 
sion,  prior  to  August  15  for  the  Winter  Session  and  to  May  1 for  the  | 
Summer  Session.  Further  information  and  application  forms  for  the  follow-  I 
ing  Bursaries  are  available  from  the  Acting  Director,  Division  of  University  j 
Extension,  84  Queen’s  Park,  Toronto  181.  I 

I 

THE  DIVISION  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  ALUMNI  AWARD 

The  Division  of  University  Extension  Degree  Section  Alumni  will  make  an  | 
annual  contribution  to  assist  degree  students  of  the  Division.  I 

Each  award  to  the  value  of  $40.00  will  be  granted  to  students  in  the  Faculty  | 
of  Arts  and  Science  who  have  completed  at  least  four  first  year  courses  in  1 
the  Division  of  University  Extension,  who  obtained  a minimum  overall  ! 

average  of  66%  and  who  have  demonstrated  the  need  for  financial  assist-  1 

ance.  The  award  is  available  only  to  students  who  have  not  received  other  ] 

financial  assistance  in  the  session  in  which  the  award  is  made.  Normally  i 

one  award  will  be  made  in  the  Winter  Session  and  one  award  in  the  Summer  ; 
Session.  1 

I 

THE  WILLIAM  JAMES  DUNLOP  BURSARY 

As  a tribute  to  the  long  services  of  the  late  Dr.  W.J.  Dunlop,  who  for  thirty 
years  was  Director  of  the  Division  of  University  Extension,  and  in  apprecia-  . 
tion  of  his  leadership  in  education  in  Ontario,  colleagues  and  associates,  on  ! 
his  retirement  in  June  1951,  established  a fund  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  ■ 
Science  to  be  known  as  the  William  James  Dunlop  Bursary.  j 

The  Bursary,  of  the  value  of  $ 1 00.00,  is  available  to  elementary  school  j 

teachers  who  have  credit  for  at  least  two  courses  in  the  Pass  Course  for  | 

Teachers  or  the  General  Arts  Course  as  students  of  this  Division.  Preference  ! 
will  be  given  to  students  from  Northern  and  Northwestern  Ontario.  To  be 
eligible,  a student  must  enrol  for  two  or  more  courses  in  the  Summer 
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Session  immediately  following  the  award.  This  Bursary  may  be  held  only 
once  by  any  student.  Application  must  be  made  by  April  15. 

IFAC/IFIP  AWARDS 

The  International  Federation  on  Automatic  Control  and  the  International 
Federation  on  Information  Processing  in  conjunction  with  the  Division  of 
University  Extension  have  offered  these  awards  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  First  Year  Programme  in  Engineering  through  the  Division  of 
University  Extension,  and  who  enter  second  year  in  full-time  study  as 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Applied  Science.  The  awards  will 
be  given  on  the  basis  of  academic  standing  (a  minimum  overall  66% 
average)  and  financial  need.  The  award  is  of  the  approximate  value  of  the 
tuition  for  one  academic  year. 

It  is  expected  that  the  first  award (s)  under  these  conditions  will  be  made  in 
1971. 

INCO  BURSARIES 

The  International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada  is  offering  a number  of 
bursaries  to  secondary  school  teachers  who  have  degrees,  but  require  further 
work  in  Science.  The  bursaries  are  usually  offered  for  the  Summer  Session 
only;  however,  there  will  be  Inco  Bursaries  available  for  the  coming  Winter 
Session  1971.  The  amount  of  each  bursary  is  $250.00. 

In  April,  applications  and  details  are  mailed  to  all  high  schools  in  Ontario. 
Applications  for  the  additional  bursaries  that  are  available  for  the  Winter 
Session  1971  must  be  received  by  the  Secretary,  Division  of  University 
Extension,  before  August  15. 

THE  HARRIET  M.  LATTER  BURSARY 

The  Harriet  M.  Latter  Bursary,  in  memory  of  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Division  of  University  Extension,  of  the  value  of  approximately  $250.00, 
is  available  annually  to  a student  enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
who  has  completed,  with  a minimum  overall  B standing,  at  least  four 
courses  in  that  Faculty  as  a student  of  this  Division,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Acting  Director,  Division  of  University  Extension.  This  Bursary 
will  be  awarded  to  a student  wishing  to  enrol  in  full  time  studies  or  in 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Applications  must  be  received  before 
September  15. 

UNIVERSITY  women’s  CLUB  OF  ETOBICOKE  BURSARIES 
Through  the  generosity  of  the  University  Women’s  Club  of  Etobicoke,  six 
or  more  bursaries  valued  at  $50.00  each  will  be  awarded  in  the  1971-1972 
Winter  Session  and  the  1972  Summer  Session.  The  bursaries  will  be 
awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Acting  Director,  Division  of 
University  Extension,  to  women  students  who  have  completed  at  least  two 
courses  in  a degree  programme  in  the  Division  of  University  Extension 
with  a satisfactory  average  and  who  show  evidence  of  financial  need. 
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Applications  must  be  received  before  September  15  for  the  Winter  Session  j) 
and  May  1 for  the  Summer  Session.  ! 

THE  VARSITY  FUND  J 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Varsity  Fund,  six  bursaries  of  the  value  of  [ 
$200.00  each  will  be  available  to  students  who  have  successfully  completed  jt 
at  least  two  courses  in  the  Division  of  University  Extension  and  who  are  j; 
proceeding  towards  a degree  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  awards  will  j| 
be  given  on  the  basis  of  academic  standing  (a  minimum  overall  66%  aver-  I* 
age)  and  financial  need.  Awards  will  be  made  in  each  of  the  Winter,  j 
Summer  Evening  and  Summer  Day  Sessions.  This  award  may  not  be  offeredji 
annually.  , 

AWARDS  I 

SISTER  ST.  JOHN  AWARD  i 

As  a tribute  to  Sister  St.  John  for  over  twenty  years  of  continuous  and  |l 
outstanding  achievement  as  a lecturer  to  students  of  this  Division,  this  j' 
award  was  established  in  her  name  for  the  graduating  student  of  this  ( 
Division  who  has  the  highest  average  in  the  last  five  courses.  j 

I 

DONALD  PUTNAM  AWARD  j 

In  recognition  of  Dr.  Putnam’s  thirty-five  years  of  outstanding  achievement  j‘ 
as  a lecturer  to  students  of  this  Division,  this  award  was  established  in  his  I 

name  for  the  graduating  student  of  this  Division  who  has  shown  outstanding  i 
ability  in  Geography. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  PART-TIME  UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

This  Association,  commonly  called  apus,  came  into  being  in  September  of 
1968.  At  this  time  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  Caput  of  the  University  of  | 
Toronto.  Work,  however,  had  started  earlier.  | 

Early  in  1968  a questionnaire  answered  by  degree  students  registered  in  the  |i 
Division  of  University  Extension  showed  overwhelming  desire  for  a student 
association.  A steering  committee  worked  at  setting  up  such  an  association.  i 
In  late  1968  apuds  - the  Association  of  Part-Time  Undergraduate  Degree  ; 

Students  - was  born.  Later  the  word  Degree  was  dropped  from  the  title.  | 

Now,  as  then,  the  main  purpose  of  the  Association  is  to  act  as  a link  between  | ' 
part-time  students  registered  in  the  Division  of  University  Extension  and  i 
the  University  itself,  apus  also  tries  to  act  as  common  ground  for  the  | 
various  part-time  students  themselves.  j 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  undergraduate  students  in  the  Division  of  j 
University  Extension  the  structure  of  apus  is  somewhat  different  from  some  ji 
associations.  j 

All  part-time  undergraduate  students  at  the  University  of  Toronto  belong  | 
to  APUS  and  must  pay  a small  fee.  This  fee  is  set  out  in  the  By-Laws  of  the  | 

Association  and  is  so  much  a session,  but  not  to  exceed  two  sessions  per  , 

year.  Remember  that  there  are  three  sessions  - Winter,  Summer  Day  and 
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Summer  Evening.  Since  the  fee  is  set  out  in  a By-Law  and  since  the  apus 
constitution  requires  a two-thirds  majority  to  amend  the  constitution  or 
By-Laws,  changes  are  made  only  after  careful  thought  and  discussion. 

Each  class,  on  each  campus,  in  which  a part-time  undergraduate  student  is 
registered  is  entitled  to  elect  at  least  one  Class  Representative.  There  is  one 
Class  Representative  allowed  for  each  25  students  in  the  class.  Together  the 
Class  Representatives  constitute  the  Assembly  of  Representatives. 

At  the  annual  fall  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  Representatives  the  twelve- 
man  executive  is  elected  by  ballot.  This  twelve-man  executive  having  at 
least  one  from  both  Erindale  and  Scarborough  then  elect  from  themselves 
a President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a Secretary  and  a Treasurer.  These  five 
officers  plus  the  other  seven  directors  are  the  apus  Executive  for  a period 
of  12  months. 

As  can  be  seen  the  key  link  in  an  organization  structure  such  as  this  is  the 
Assembly  of  Representatives  which  is  composed  of  Class  Representatives. 
The  Class  Representatives  act  as  the  communicators  between  their  fellow 
class  mates  and  the  apus  Executive,  even  though  the  apus  executive  can  be 
reached  at  home  whenever  possible. 

What  else  does  a Class  Representative  do?  Besides  being  a link  for  the 
exchange  of  thoughts  the  Class  Representative  ensures  that  copies  of 
‘Voice’  are  made  available  to  students  and  assists  in  distributing  course 
evaluation  forms.  Mainly,  though,  the  function  is  one  of  passing  on 
messages. 

In  order  to  assist  the  membership,  apus  maintains  a full-time  office  during 
the  day  at  47  Queen’s  Park  Crescent  East.  Here  is  the  focal  point  for  the 
student  requests.  The  telephone  number  964-1535  serves  two  lines  so  it  is 
rare  that  busy  signals  are  encountered.  In  this  office  ‘Voice’  is  printed. 
‘Voice’  is  the  newsletter  for  the  membership  of  apus.  Printed  on  a weekly 
basis  ‘Voice’  is  distributed  by  placing  copies  in  special  boxes,  or  designated 
areas,  in  buildings  on  campus.  Distribution  is  also  made  to  Erindale  and 
Scarborough. 

An  annual  publication  of  apus  is  ‘Handbook.’  This  guide  comes  out  early 
in  the  school  year  and  tries  to  act  as  a guide  for  you.  It  does  this  by 
providing  telephone  numbers  and  locations  of  the  various  libraries,  and 
other  worthwhile  facts  and  dates. 

Another  function  that  apus  serves  is  in  the  preparation,  printing,  distribu- 
tion and  compiling  of  Course  Evaluations.  These  evaluations  are  also  pub- 
lished in  ‘Voice.’ 

It  is  evident  that  communication  is  the  prime  concern  of  the  Association. 

In  the  University  community  the  Association  has  representatives  on  the 
most  important  committees  which  directly  or  indirectly  concern  our  courses 
of  study: 

President’s  Council 

General  Committee  of  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 
Committee  on  Undergraduate  Studies 
Committee  on  Interdisciplinary  Studies 
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Library  Council 

Campbell  Implementation  and  Programming  Committee  (Disciplinary 
Procedures) 

Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on  Instructional  Media 
Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on  Social  Responsibilities  ' 

Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Status  and  Future  of  Scarborough  L 
College  1 1 

Scarborough  College  Council  i 

The  Curriculum  Committee  1 

The  Library  Committee  I 

The  Awards  and  Admissions  Committee  i 

The  House  Committee  ' 

Erindale  College  Council . 

In  addition  student  representation  has  been  gained  on  the  student-faculty 
committees  of  most  departments.  !' 

APUS  has  also  been  active  in  the  social  area.  In  the  past,  wine  and  cheese  j 
parties  and  dances  have  been  held.  Depending  on  the  wishes  of  the  mem- 
bership, the  dances  may  be  increased.  ^ 

The  future  policies  and  goals  of  apus  depend  on  the  needs  and  wants  of  ' 
their  membership.  If  the  workload  becomes  greater  then  more  funds  may  | 
have  to  be  diverted  into  adding  extra  full-time  help  in  our  apus  office.  ! 
What  the  future  will  require,  however,  is  what  you  want  now.  Pass  on  your  j 
thoughts  and  wants  to  either  our  apus  office  at  964-1535,  your  Class  | 
Representative,  or  write  to  the  editor  of  ‘Voice.’  1 

The  Executive  of  apus  I 

I 

I 

STUDENT  SERVICES  | 

St.  George  Campus  | 

j 

ACADEMIC  COUNSELLING  | 

Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  should  meet  with  an  i 
academic  counsellor  in  the  Division  of  University  Extension  to  discuss  their  j 
academic  programme.  Counselling  hours  are  arranged  to  meet  the  require-  ! : 
ments  of  each  student  and  are  held  at  84  Queen’s  Park.  For  counselling  1 
appointments,  telephone  928-2405.  ' 

i 

WRITING  LABORATORY  ' 

The  Writing  Laboratory  is  a service  designed  to  help  students  write  more  \ 
effectively.  The  staff  of  the  Writing  Laboratory  will  work  with  individual  i 
students  as  editorial  consultants,  analyzing  their  written  work  to  help  them  J 
overcome  problems  in  the  organization  of  ideas,  sentence  structure,  word  |i 
choice  and  the  documentation  of  research  sources.  With  the  exception  of  an  j 
introductory  lecture,  the  work  of  the  Writing  Laboratory  is  conducted  in  i 
individual  interviews  on  the  basis  of  work  in  progress.  Appointments  for  i 
interviews  should  be  arranged  by  telephoning  928-8600. 
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BOOKSTORE  FACILITIES 

Books  may  be  purchased  at  the  Textbook  Store  (corner  of  Willcocks  and 
Huron)  and  the  Bookroom  (63a  St.  George  Street). 

Hours  of  service:  8:45  a.m.-5:00  p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday 
In  addition  to  the  regular  hours  of  service,  the  Textbook  Store  and  the 
‘jli  Bookroom  will  be  open  for  the  convenience  of  Extension  students  as 

follows : 

September  13-16  and  20-23,  8:45  a.m.-8:30  p.m. 

September  18  and  25  (Saturdays),  1 1 :00  a.m.-3:00  p.m. 

EFFECTIVE  READING  PROGRAMME 

Two  Effective  Reading  Courses  are  scheduled  for  this  fall  at  a cost  of 
$10.00  for  Extension  students  registered  in  the  Summer  Session  1971  or 
the  Winter  Session  1971-72. 

1 September  6-10,  1971,  Monday  to  Friday,  6-8  p.m.  plus  September  13- 
October  25,  1971,  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  6-8  p.m.  (No  class  on 
Thanksgiving  Day) 

2 September  13-17,  1971,  Monday  to  Friday,  8:15-10:15  p.m.  plus 
September  21 -October  28,  1971,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  8:15-10:15 

P.M. 

Both  courses  will  be  held  at  47  Queen’s  Park  Crescent.  Application  forms 
r are  available  at  84  Queen’s  Park. 

The  Division  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  the  class  if  there  is  insufficient 
enrolment.  In  such  cases,  cheques  will  be  returned.  No  refunds  are  issued 
upon  withdrawal  from  this  programme. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

For  complete  details  on  Library  services,  please  consult  A Student’s  Guide 
to  the  University  Library  which  is  available  on  request  from  the  Central 
Library. 

Access  to  a substantial  collection  of  books  is  essential  to  students  enrolled 
in  a degree  programme. 

1 The  University  Library  provides  a special  collection  of  books  for  Extension 
students,  registered  in  Degree  Courses  and  some  Certificate  Courses.  These 
books  have  been  selected  from  recommended  reading  lists  for  under- 
graduates and  are  housed  at  47  Queen’s  Park  Crescent  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  Extension  students  who  may  borrow  them  for  a period  of  one  week. 

2 Books  from  the  general  reserve  collection  in  the  Wallace  Room  (Hu- 
manities and  Social  Sciences)  and  in  the  Science  and  Medicine  Department 
may  be  borrowed  for  overnight,  three  days  or  one  week,  unless  otherwise 
restricted. 

3 Books  from  the  Central  Library  stacks  may  also  be  borrowed  by  Extension 
students  for  a period  of  one  week,  unless  otherwise  restricted. 

4 The  Engineering  Library  will  be  available  to  Extension  students  enrolled 
in  the  First  Year  Programme  in  Engineering. 

5 The  College  of  Education  Library  will  be  available  to  Extension  students 
in  the  Bachelor  of  Education  Programme. 
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Hours  of  service 

Central  Library  47  Queen’s  Park  Crescent  ' 

Monday-Friday:  8:30  A.M.-Midnight  Monday-Thursday : 12:30 
Saturday:  9:00  A. m.-5:00  P.M.  11:00  p.m. 

Sunday:  1 :00  P.M.-10:00  P.M.  Friday:  12:30  p.m.-6:00  p.m.  . 

Saturday:  9:00  a.m.-5:00  p.m.  j; 
Sunday:  1 :00  P.M.-10:00  P.M.  . 
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RECREATION  AND  ATHLETICS  ! 

Women  students  proceeding  to  the  degree  may  take  out  membership  in  the  ji 
activities  of  the  Benson  Building  (Women’s  Athletic  Building) . Apply  at  thdi 
office  of  the  Benson  Building.  The  fee  from  September  7 to  April  30  is  I 
$20.00,  from  January  1 to  April  30  is  $10.00,  and  from  May  1 to  August  6 ! 
is  $ 1 0.00.  Locker  and  towel  service  is  available  at  a small  fee.  For  monthly  j • 
rates  and  additional  information  contact  the  office  of  the  Benson  Building.  }; 
Men  students  may  join  Hart  House  as  special  undergraduate  members  at  a ■. 
fee  of  $30.00.  This  entitles  them  to  join  the  Glee  Club,  Camera  Club,  art  j 
classes  and  many  other  special  interest  groups.  Apply  for  membership  at 
the  Graduate  Office  on  the  main  floor.  A limited  number  of  athletic  mem-  , 
berships  are  available  on  application  at  the  Athletic  Office  at  an  additional 
fee  of  $20.00  for  the  academic  session.  ! 


DINING  FACILITIES  | 

Dining  facilities  are  available  for  students  who  wish  to  come  to  classes  ! 
directly  from  their  place  of  employment.  On  the  St.  George  Campus 
students  may  use  the  following  facilities:  New  College  Dining  Hall,  Hart 
House  Great  Hall,  Women’s  Union,  University  College  Refectory. 

I 

FALCONER  HALL  ANNEX,  47  QUEEN’S  PARK  CRESCENT 
In  addition  to  the  administrative  offices  and  lecture  rooms  at  84  Queen’s 
Park,  other  facilities  are  provided  at  47  Queen’s  Park  Crescent. 

This  location  provides  an  extension  to  the  Wallace  Room  which  houses  the  ; 
Extension  library,  a reading  room  and  a lounge  for  adult  students.  | 

Students  in  Degree,  Diploma  and  Certificate  Courses  may  avail  themselves  1 
of  the  facilities  at  47  Queen’s  Park  Crescent.  i 

During  the  Winter  Session  the  building  is  open  from  9:00  a.m.  to  1 1 :00  I 
P.M.  Monday  to  Thursday,  9:00  a.m.  to  6 :00  p.m.  Friday,  9 :00  A.M.  to 
5:00  p.m.  Saturday  and  1:00  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  Sunday. 

ACCOMMODATION 

Residences  women 
Loretto  College 
St.  Hilda’s  College 
St.  Joseph’s  College 
University  College 
Victoria  College 
Wilson  Hall 


Dean  of  Residence 
Bursar,  Trinity  College 
Dean  of  Residence 
Dean  of  Women 
Bursar 

Dean  of  Women 
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Residences  men 
Devonshire  House 
Massey  College 
St.  Michael’s  College 
Trinity  College 
University  College 
Victoria  University 
Wetmore  Hall 


Secretary 

Bursar 

Director  of  Summer  Residence 
Bursar 

Dean  of  Men 
Bursar 

Dean  of  Students 


Housing  Service 

The  University  of  Toronto  operates  a listing  service  of  off-campus  accom- 
modation for  students  and  staff.  Enquiries  regarding  rooms,  flats,  apart- 
ments and  houses  should  be  directed  to : 

Housing  Service,  49  St.  George  St.,  Toronto  181,  Ontario. 

HOtms:  Monday-Friday  9:00  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 

Campus  Co-Operative  Residence 
Rochdale  College 

The  Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Inc.,  offers  certain  housing  accom- 
modation for  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Since  the  University 
of  Toronto  has  no  official  connections  with  the  Campus  Co-operative 
Residence,  Inc.,  enquiries  about  accommodation  available  through  that 
organization  should  be  addressed  directly  to: 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Inc.,  341  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto  181, 
Ontario. 


PARKING  REGULATIONS 

Students  are  strongly  urged  to  use  public  transportation  to  the  St.  George 
Campus,  as  parking  is  limited  on  or  near  the  campus. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Details  on  changes  in  hours  of  service  of  the  bookstore,  library  and  other 
facilities  will  be  available  with  the  Summer  Programme  in  the  spring  of 
1972. 


Scarborough  College 

ACADEMIC  COUNSELLING 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  students  to  ensure  that  they  register  in  courses, 
the  combination  of  which  comply  both  with  course  pre-  and  co-requisite 
requirements  and  also  with  the  degree  regulations.  The  Registrar’s  Office  is 
willing  to  assist  you  in  this.  Please  call  284-3292  to  arrange  appointments. 
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FACILITIES  ; 

Parking 

The  College  parking  lots  are  open  to  all  students. 

Bookstore  \ 

The  Bookstore  remains  open  until  9:00  p.m.  Monday  through  Thursday  | 
for  the  first  three  weeks  of  classes.  Thereafter,  this  arrangement  is  continuedji 
for  one  week  of  each  month.  Students  should  watch  the  noticeboard  out-  ! 
side  the  main  entrance  of  the  College  for  exact  dates.  i 

Bus  Schedules  1 

Scarborough  College  operates  a shuttle  service  between  the  Scarborough  j 
campus  and  the  St.  George  campus,  and  to  and  from  the  Warden  Subway  j 
Station.  Bus  schedules  will  be  available  from  the  Security  Desk  at  the  front  I 
door  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  classes.  ’ 

Cafeteria  j 

The  Cafeteria  remains  open  until  9 : 30  p.m.  Monday  through  Thursday  | 
each  week  of  the  Winter  Session.  Arrangements  for  the  Summer  Evening  i 
Session  will  be  announced  separately.  i 

LIBRARY  AND  STUDY  AREAS  j 

For  a college  its  size,  Scarborough  has  an  exceptionally  large  and  well-  j 
equipped  library  - over  100,000  volumes.  Students  have  direct  access  to  the  I; 
books,  which  have  been  selected  to  support  the  courses  offered  in  the  i 
College,  and  an  expert  staff  of  librarians  is  on  hand  to  help  students  make  j 
good  use  of  what  is  available. 

The  collection  of  current  periodicals  is  also  large  and  diverse  - over  1,000 
titles  including  publications  of  general  interest  and  of  academic  specializa- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  borrowing  from  the  College  library  collection,  Scarborough  j 
staff  and  students  are  entitled  to  use  and  draw  on  the  collection  of  the  | 

University  of  Toronto’s  central  library.  There  is  a regular  book  delivery  i 

service  from  the  central  library  to  the  Scarborough  library.  I 

The  study  space  in  the  College  library  is  equipped  with  individual  study  1 

carrells,  tables  and  arm  chairs.  Lending  and  study  facilities  are  open  until  j 

midnight  from  Monday  through  Thursday  during  the  school  year  and  until 
five  o’clock  on  Fridays.  The  library  is  open  on  Saturdays  between  10  a.m.  j 

and  4 p.m.,  and  on  Sundays  between  1 p.m.  and  10  p.m.  Extensive  study  ; 

areas  outside  the  library  are  also  equipped  with  individual  carrells.  These 
study  areas  are  available  for  students  at  any  hour  during  the  school  year.  j 

Library  policy  is  guided  by  a committee  which  includes  students  as  well  as  i 

faculty  and  staff.  ! 

) 

ATHLETICS  AND  RECREATION  ! 

( 

The  students  of  the  College  enjoy  the  benefits  of  their  own  local  athletic  j 
programme  which  they  help  to  plan  and  administer  through  the  Executive  | 
of  the  co-educational  Scarborough  College  Athletics  Association.  The  De-  ! 

partment  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education  at  Scarborough  College  co-  , 

i. 
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ordinates  and  facilitates  the  various  phases  of  this  extensive  indoor  and 
outdoor  programme.  In  addition,  as  members  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
our  full-time  students  have  access  to  the  premises  and  activities  of  Hart 
House  (men)  and  the  Benson  Building  (women)  on  the  St.  George 
Campus. 

At  Scarborough  College  there  is  no  physical  education  requirement,  yet  the 
benefits  derived  from  participation  in  sports  and  athletics  are  well  recog- 
nized and  every  student  is  encouraged  to  take  an  active  part  in  some  phase 
of  the  athletic  programme.  The  new  skills  learned  and  the  friendships 
formed  through  such  participation  will  often  give  lasting  enjoyment  long 
after  university  years. 

The  present  on-campus  facilities  include  four  outdoor  tennis  courts, 
archery  and  golf  ranges,  and  several  playing  fields.  Pending  construction  of 
the  proposed  Recreation  Centre,  the  College  is  making  extensive  use  of  the 
nearby  community  facilities.  Thus  several  gymnasia,  indoor  ice  arenas,  a 
swimming  pool,  and  a curling  rink  have  been  secured  to  accommodate  the 
various  instructional,  recreational  and  competitive  activities.  At  Scar- 
borough College  one  of  the  main  programme  aims  is  participation  by 
students  in  the  learning  of  new  sports  skills  which  can  be  enjoyed  also  after 
graduation.  Thus  golf,  horseback  riding,  tennis,  curling,  sailing,  gymnastics, 
skiing,  modern  dance,  karate  and  yoga  etc.,  are  emphasized.  The  more 
proficient  athletes  are  eligible  to  compete  as  members  of  University  of 
Toronto  varsity  teams,  or  join  any  of  Scarborough’s  representative  teams. 
Those  interested  in  less  demanding  competition  may  participate  in  the 
Intramural  Programme. 

The  Scarborough  College  Athletic  Letter  is  awarded  to  both  men  and 
women  who  accumulate  merit  points  through  participation  and  achievement 
in  the  athletic  programme. 

A handbook  containing  detailed  information  regarding  all  athletic  facilities, 
activities,  schedules  and  personnel  will  be  available  in  the  fall. 

T.  Pallandi 

Director  of  Physical  Education 
Erindale  College 
ACADEMIC  COUNSELLING 

Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  should  meet  with  an 
academic  counsellor  in  the  Division  of  University  Extension  to  discuss  their 
academic  programme.  Counselling  hours  are  arranged  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  each  student  and  are  held  at  84  Queen’s  Park.  For  counselling 
appointments,  telephone  928-2405. 

BUS  SCHEDULES 

A bus  service  is  provided  for  staff  and  students  between  the  College  and  the 
Islington-Bloor  Subway  Station,  the  Clarkson  GO  Station  and  the  St. 
George  campus  (Convocation  Hall). 
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LIBRARY  AND  STUDY  AREAS 

The  Erindale  College  Library  has  an  excellent  and  ever  growing  collection 
of  books,  periodicals,  film  strips,  cassettes,  clippings  and  other  materials  for 
student  and  staff  use.  In  addition  to  this  collection  of  some  95,000  volumes 
students  and  faculty  have  access  to  the  more  than  two  million  volumes  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  Library  on  the  St.  George  campus.  There  is  a 
regular  book  delivery  service  from  the  University  of  Toronto  Library  to  the 
Erindale  campus. 

In  addition  the  College  Library  has  reading  rooms  and  a number  of  study 
carrells  supplied  with  audio-tape  equipment.  Numerous  other  study  areas 
are  located  throughout  the  College  buildings. 

For  the  use  of  students  in  language  courses  there  is  a newly  equipped 
language  laboratory  with  some  forty  listening  and  recording  booths. 

ATHLETICS  AND  RECREATION 

The  Erindale  College  Athletic  and  Recreational  Association  (e.c.a.r.a.) 
offers  a great  variety  of  athletic  and  recreational  activities  according  to 
student  interest.  In  addition  to  facilities,  clubs,  etc.  on  the  College  campus 
all  full-time  students  have  access  to  the  use  of  St.  George  campus  facilities 
and  its  athletic  and  recreational  programmes.  At  present  Erindale  College 
has  teams  competing  in  the  University  of  Toronto  inter-faculty  league  and 
against  other  universities  in  various  sports:  basketball,  ice  hockey,  lacrosse, 
soccer,  volleyball,  curling,  field  hockey,  golf,  judo,  fencing,  karate,  tennis 
and  sailing. 

E.C.A.R.A.  likewise  organizes  an  extensive  intramural  programme  of  men’s 
and  women’s  sports  and  offers  instruction  in  various  recreational  skills. 
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DIPLOMA  AND  CERTIFICATE  PROGRAMMES 

I 

Diploma  Programme  in  Translation  i 

French-English-French  | 


PURPOSE 

The  University  of  Toronto  responded  to  the  growing  demand  for  competent 
translators  by  introducing  a Diploma  Programme  in  Translation  in  Sep-  i 
tember  of  1969.  The  programme  is  designed  for  both  French  and  English  ; 
speaking  students  and  provides  a formal  training  for  aspiring  translators. 

The  diploma  will  provide  access  to  membership  in  the  professional  associa-  j 
tions  of  Canadian  interpreters  and  translators.  i 

The  programme  is  designed  to  achieve  a close  relationship  between  the  j 

theoretical  and  practical  applications  of  translating.  While  the  stress  is  on  j 
comparative  linguistics  and  stylistics,  students  will  also  learn  to  express  | 
themselves  in  the  working  language  of  translation  through  creative  writing,  j 

j 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  | 

Normally,  applicants  must  hold  a ba  degree  from  a North  American  | 
University  or  have  equivalent  academic  qualifications.  In  determining  such  | 
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equivalence,  recognition  will  be  given  to  proficiency  in  French  and  English 
and  professional  experience  in  translation. 

In  addition,  candidates  for  admission  will  be  required  to  pass  an  entrance 
examination  which  will  admit  them  to  a three-year  programme.  For  those 
who  do  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this  examination,  but  who  show 
promise  in  translating,  a one-year  course  of  instruction  is  provided  which 
is  designed  to  upgrade  and  prepare  students  for  admission  to  the  three-year 
diploma  programme.  For  further  information  call  928-2405. 

Certificate  Programmes 

The  Certificate  Programmes  provide  an  opportunity  through  part-time 
study  to  examine  the  following: 

BUSINESS 

The  Programme  consists  of  six  courses  in  the  field  of  business  administra- 
tion and  commerce,  three  of  which  are  obligatory. 

The  approach  to  each  course  is  analytical  with  emphasis  upon  the  general 
principles  and  theory  rather  than  upon  the  mastery  of  the  specific  practical 
techniques  of  the  basic  principles  of  modem  business. 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Programme  consists  of  six  courses,  four  of  which  are  obligatory, 
designed  to  provide  a background  in  the  social  sciences  as  related  to  public 
administration  for  public  servants  at  the  municipal,  provincial,  or  federal 
level.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  those  with  some  experience  in  the  public 
service  who  have  taken  on  duties  requiring  a broader  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  government  administration. 

CRIMINOLOGY 

The  Programme  consists  of  six  courses,  three  of  which  are  obligatory, 
designed  to  deepen  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  criminology  in  its 
various  aspects.  It  proposes  to  examine  some  of  the  basic  problems  in  the 
study  of  crime,  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  the  treatment  of 
offenders. 

PERSONNEL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

The  Programme  consists  of  seven  courses,  three  of  which  are  obligatory, 
designed  for  labour,  management  and  government  representatives  who  have 
an  interest  in  personnel  and  industrial  relations.  The  Programme  combines 
both  theoretical  and  practical  materials  and  is  so  structured  as  to  permit 
specialization  in  either  Personnel  or  Industrial  Relations. 

For  further  information  telephone  928-2405. 
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TYPE  A CERTIFICATE 

A teacher  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  Type  A Certificate  should  direct  a 
request  for  an  official  ruling  on  his  standing  to: 

Director 

Committee  on  Advanced  Standing 

The  College  of  Education  j 

371  BloorSt.  West 
Toronto  181 

This  will  ensure  that  the  courses  in  which  the  student  registers  will  meet  1 
the  requirements  for  the  Type  A Certificate.  Each  course,  when  approved,  | 
will  carry  credit  at  The  College  of  Education  towards  the  Type  A Certificatej 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

I 

FOOD  SCIENCES  | 

F.S.  354  Foods  I 

Physico-chemical,  microbiological,  nutritional  and  legislative  aspects  of  j 

foods.  j 

Wednesday  7:00-9:30  p.M.  Food  Sciences  Building,  Room  124  i 

F.S.  394  Textiles 

A study  of  fibres  and  fabrics  and  their  relation  to  consumer  use. 

Tuesday  7:00-9:30  p.m.  Food  Sciences  Building,  Room  222 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

P.E.  400  Sociology  of  Leisure  and  Recreation 

This  lecture  and  seminar  course  will  deal  with  the  principles  and  theories 
of  sociology  as  applied  to  leisure.  The  role  of  physical  recreation  in  this 
sociological  phenomenon  will  be  emphasized. 

Wednesday  7:30-9:30  SSH  2042 


ST.  GEORGE  CAMPUS 
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3 Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

Under  the  New  Programme,  each  student  in  part-time  attendance  in  the  | 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  devises  his  or  her  own  programme  by  com-  > 
bining  together  courses  chosen  to  fit  the  student’s  interests,  subject  only  to 
the  following:  j 

a)  all  stated  prerequisite  and  co-requisite  requirements  shall  be  satisfied.  ; 

b)  any  two  half-courses  are  equivalent  to  one  full  course;  they  may  be  from  ^ 
different  subjects. 

FIRST  YEAR  PROGRAMME  | 

A student  shall  be  said  to  have  completed  a First  Year  programme  when  1 
he  has  obtained  standing  in  five  courses  designated  as  being  available  to  i 
First  Year  students.  i 

A student  may  not  begin  any  course  not  offered  to  First  Year  students  until  i 
he  has  either:  ; 

a)  completed  a First  Year  programme,  or  | 

b)  obtained  standing  in  four  courses  of  a First  Year  programme  with  an  overall  i 

average  (in  these  four  courses)  of  at  least  60% . I 

I 

SECOND  YEAR  PROGRAMME 

A Student  shall  be  said  to  have  completed  a Second  Year  programme  when 
he  has  obtained  standing  in  ten  courses,  at  least  three  of  which  must  be  ; 
200-  or  higher-series  courses.  | 

THIRD  YEAR  PROGRAMME  AND  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  | 

THREE-YEAR  DEGREE  I 

A student  shall  be  said  to  have  completed  a Third  Year  programme  and  I 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  ! 
when  he  has:  | 

a)  obtained  standing  in  fifteen  courses  at  least  eight  of  which  must  be  200-  or 

higher-series  courses;  ' 

b)  a final  mark  of  60%  or  better  in  each  of  at  least  eight  of  the  fifteen  courses.  ^ 
Of  these  eight  at  least  four  must  be  200-  or  higher-series  courses; 

c)  for  a Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  included  in  the  eight  or  more  required 
200-  or  higher-series  courses  at  least  six  courses  offered  by  one  or  more  of 
the  following  departments:  Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Computer 
Science,  Geography,*  Geology,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Psychology,  Zoology 
or  certain  courses  offered  by  other  faculties. 

When  the  degree  is  conferred,  the  designation  ‘Bachelor  of  Arts  (Three- 
Year)’  or  ‘Bachelor  of  Science  (Three-Year)’  will  appear  on  his  academic  | 
record. 

*Courses  in  Physical  Geography  in  the  200-  or  higher-series,  as  well  as  ggr 
270,  may  be  included  in  the  science  component  of  a b sc  programme.  The 
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General  A rts  Course 

a)  Students  in  the  General  Arts  Course  in  Extension  who  by  April-May  1969, 
were  enrolled  in  at  least  their  eleventh  course  are  required  to  complete  their 
First  Year  by  obtaining  standing  in  six  courses  and  their  Second  Year  by 
obtaining  standing  in  five  courses  including  two  courses  in  a subject  of 
concentration,  but  are  not  required  to  fulfil  subject  group  requirements. 

b)  Students  with  eleven  courses  or  more,  who  had  not  completed  their  second 
year  subjects  of  concentration  by  August  of  1 969  will  be  able  to  substitute 
any  second  year  course  (in  the  field  of  concentration)  which  has  not  already 
been  taken,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

c)  Students  in  the  General  Arts  Course  in  Extension  who  by  April-May 

1 969,  have  been  enrolled  in  at  least  eleven  courses  will  complete  their  Third 
Year  under  the  same  conditions  as  students  who  enrolled  full  time  in  the 
Third  Year  of  the  General  Arts  programme  ( 16  credits  for  the  degree) . 

FOURTH  YEAR  PROGRAMME  AND  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A 
FOUR-YEAR  DEGREE 

A student  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  a Fourth  Year  programme  only  if  he 
has  completed  the  requirements  for  a bachelor’s  degree  as  described  above. 

a)  A student  shall  be  said  to  have  completed  a Fourth  Year  programme  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  have  the  designation  ‘Bachelor  of  Arts  (Four-Year)’  or 
‘Bachelor  of  Science  (Four-Year)  ’ entered  on  his  record  when  he  has: 

i)  qualified  for  a 15-course  degree; 

ii)  completed  in  the  first  six  attempts  an  additional  five  courses,  no  more  than 
one  of  which  may  be  a 100-series  course; 

iii)  obtained  a final  mark  of  60%  or  better  in  each  of  at  least  four  of  the  five 
courses; 

iv)  for  a Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  included  in  the  twelve  or  more  required 
200-  or  higher-series  courses  at  least  nine  courses  offered  by  one  or  more 
of  the  following  departments:  Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Computer 
Science,  Geography  (see  courses  listed  under  ‘Third  Year  Programme’) , 
Geology,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Psychology,  Zoology  or  certain  courses 
offered  by  other  faculties. 

b)  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commerce  a student  must  have: 

i)  qualified  for  a 15-course  degree; 

ii)  obtained  standing  in  twenty-three  courses  as  prescribed  below  and  as  out- 
lined for  the  Programme  in  Commerce  and  Finance; 

iii)  obtained  a final  mark  of  60%  or  better  in  each  of  at  least  four  of  the  six 
courses  in  his  fourth  year  and  in  at  least  seventeen  of  the  twenty-three 
courses  in  his  four-year  programme. 

note:  The  twenty-three  courses  must  include  at  least  seven  courses  in 
Commerce,  at  least  seven  courses  in  Economics,  and  at  least  four  courses  in 
other  than  Commerce  or  Economics.  The  required  Commerce  courses 


following  courses  listed  in  the  1971-72  Calendar  fall  into  this  category: 
GGR  200,  203F,  204S,  205F,  207S,  270,  301,  304S,  305S,  306F,  31  IS, 
491  (Thesis  in  Physical  Geography) . 
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include  Financial  Accounting,  Managerial  Accounting,  Information  ^ 
Systems  & Control,  and  Corporation  Finance.  The  required  Economics  t 
courses  include  Introductory  Economics,  Microeconomic  Theory,  Macro-  ;lr 
economic  Theory,  Statistics,  Economic  History  (or  History  of  Economic 
Thought)  and  one  advanced  course  with  an  analytical  emphasis.  The  | 
required  courses  in  other  than  Commerce  or  Economics  must  include  a j 
course  in  Mathematics  (calculus) . No  more  than  eight  100-series  courses  'r 
can  be  taken  in  the  four-year  programme.  ! 

FULL-TIME  STUDENTS  | 

Students  who  obtained  standing  in  the  First  Year  of  full-time  study,  must,  j 
in  addition  to  completing  that  year,  obtain  standing  in  ten  courses  in  order  i. 
to  fulfil  the  requirements  for  the  degree.  Students  who  obtained  standing  in  u 
the  First  and  Second  Years  of  full-time  study,  must,  in  addition  to  com-  : 
pleting  those  years,  obtain  standing  in  five  courses  in  order  to  fulfil  the  * 
requirements  for  the  degree.  i 

I 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS  i 

i 

a)  Part-time  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  may  register  for  a { 
maximum  of  three  full  courses  in  the  Winter  Session,  and  a maximum  of  | 
two  full  courses  in  the  Summer  Session  (Summer  Evening  Session  and  I 
Summer  Day  Session  combined). 

b)  Credit  will  be  retained  for  any  half-course  successfully  completed  and 
discredit  noted  for  any  half-course  failed. 

c)  In  order  to  be  considered  as  a candidate  for  a degree  from  the  University 
of  Toronto,  a student  must  obtain  standing  in  his  last  five  courses  at  this 
University. 

d)  Part-time  students  normally  enrol  in  the  Winter  Evening  Session,  but  with  | 

the  permission  of  the  Division  of  University  Extension  and  the  Department  I 
concerned,  such  students  may  enrol  in  the  Winter  Day  Session.  Students  I 

wishing  permission  should  consult  the  Division  of  University  Extension.  ! 

i 

REFUSED  REGISTRATION  IN  THE  FACULTY  i 

a)  A student  will  be  refused  further  registration  in  the  Faculty  if:  | 

1 he  fails  four  courses  in  his  first  ten  attempts,  or  ; 

2 he  fails  five  courses  in  his  first  fifteen  attempts,  or 

3 he  fails  six  courses,  or  j 

4 he  fails  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  a three-year  degree  in  his  first  twenty  >, 

attempts.  | 

b)  A student  is  liable  to  be  suspended  from  the  Faculty  for  one  year  if  he  j 

fails  a minimum  of  two  courses  at  the  first  attempt  in  any  year.  ; 

c)  Mature  students  on  probation:  I 

Candidates  accepted  by  the  Senate’s  Committee  on  Admissions  as  mature  | 
students  are  admitted  on  probation. 

A mature  student,  registered  in  a degree  programme  in  the  Division  of 
University  Extension,  who  does  not  meet  in  full  the  published  admission 
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requirements,  and  who  has  been  admitted  as  a mature  student  on  probation, 
must  obtain  standing  on  the  initial  attempt  in  at  least  three  of  his  first  five 
courses  in  order  to  have  his  probationary  status  removed.  If  the  student 
fails  more  than  two  of  his  first  five  courses,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
register in  any  degree  course  in  the  University  of  Toronto  until  he  presents 
in  full  the  published  admission  requirements. 

Note:  A student  on  probation  who  fails  to  obtain  standing  in  one  course 
and  subsequently  successfully  passes  the  supplemental  examination  in  that 
course  is  nonetheless  considered  to  have  once  failed  to  obtain  standing. 

THE  PROGRAMME  IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

The  curriculum  in  Arts  and  Science  is  based  on  the  principle  that  all 
students  should  be  allowed  access  equally  to  academic  resources  of  the 
highest  quality  and  the  greatest  range,  so  that  they  can  investigate  many 
fields  of  learning  and  develop  their  own  particular  intellectual  interests  and 
abilities.  In  the  First  Year,  the  curriculum  encourages  a broad  investigation 
of  subjects  by  offering  almost  unrestricted  choice  of  five  of  the  courses 
available  to  first-year  students.  This  freedom  allows  the  student  to  pursue 
his  own  inclinations  without  necessarily  committing  himself  to  any  specified 
long-term  programme,  while  at  the  same  time  leaving  open  many  pos- 
sibilities for  specialized  study  in  higher  years.  Since  the  choice  of  courses 
and  combinations  of  courses  is  largely  left  to  the  student,  each  in  effect 
may  follow  an  individual  academic  programme  from  year  to  year. 

The  building  of  such  programmes  in  each  year  and  over  the  three  or  four 
years  of  study  will  involve,  on  the  part  of  a student,  not  only  a prior 
questioning  of  personal  ambition,  values  and  capabilities  - in  short,  a 
measure  of  self-knowledge  - but  also  a considerable  investigation  of  the 
details  in  the  curriculum  of  courses  offered  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science. 

There  is  a great  variety  of  subjects  from  which  to  choose  and  of  courses 
within  subjects.  When  a student  settles  upon  an  area  of  interest,  his  next 
decision  will  have  to  do  with  the  degree  of  specialization  with  which  he  will 
study  his  chosen  subject.  Then  comes  the  process  of  selecting  courses.  At 
each  stage  in  this  process,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  range  of  his 
interests  and,  through  that,  to  the  relationships  between  subjects  and  thus 
the  interconnections  between  courses. 

Ideally,  a programme  of  study  should  not  be  just  a collection  of  courses,  but, 
at  least  potentially,  an  organic  unity.  One  programme  might  be  completely 
diversified  over  five  subjects  in  each  year  and  a much  larger  number  in 
three  or  four  years.  Another  might  be  concentrated  in  one  subject  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  but  a few  courses  in  closely  related  fields.  The  majority  will 
range  between  these  extremes. 

Some  individual  courses  are  themselves  combinations  of  subjects,  and  a new 
series  of  these  is  being  developed  by  the  Faculty  under  the  heading  ‘Inter- 
disciplinary Studies.’  In  these  courses  the  instructors  come  from  two  or 
more  of  the  traditional  academic  disciplines  and  are  joined  with  their 
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students  in  the  exploration  of  relatively  new  areas  of  study.  Courses  offered  'i 
under  Interdisciplinary  Studies  have  code  designations  beginning  with  the  !|. 
letters  ‘FS’  in  the  listings  contained  in  this  Calendar.  Other  experimental  i 
courses  are  offered  by  Innis  College  under  the  code  designation  ‘CIN.’  | 

I': 

THE  HUMANITIES  1 

In  general,  the  Humanities  are  concerned  with  the  historical  development  jl 
and  contemporary  aspects  of  human  experience.  They  examine  and  evaluate) 
the  ever-present  relations  of  man  to  man,  man  to  society,  man  to  God,  and  j. 
man  to  himself.  Specifically,  different  disciplines  within  the  Humanities  dealli 
with  language  and  culture,  with  intellectual,  political,  social,  economic,  j 
religious  and  cultural  history,  and  with  the  arts;  in  each  of  these  areas  there  1' 
is  a concern  with  man’s  powers  of  making  and  using  concepts,  and  of  i 
reflecting  on  his  own  nature  and  condition.  j 

In  many  cases,  humanistic  interests  overlap  the  interests  of  the  social  1 
scientist,  who  deals  with  the  same  phenomena  from  a different  point  of  j 
view  and  by  different  methods.  The  natural  sciences,  while  their  materials  J 
and  methods  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  Humanities,  also  j 
have  an  intimate  bearing  on  humanistic  problems.  To  attain  a broad  aware-  * 
ness  of  the  human  condition,  including  such  vital  matters  as  the  determina-  j: 
tion  of  solutions  and  the  formation  of  policies,  the  student  who  wishes  to  i 
choose  a majority  of  courses  in  the  Humanities  would  be  wise  to  select  some 
courses  in  the  Social  and  Natural  Sciences. 

The  disciplines  generally  considered,  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  to  fall 
within  the  Humanities  include  Classics,  East  Asian  Studies,  English,  Fine 
Art,  French,  German,  History,  Islamic  Studies,  Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies, 
Music,  Philosophy,  Religious  Studies,  and  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
(Students  should  realize,  however,  that  some  disciplines,  such  as  History,  j 
Linguistics,  Political  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  studies  of  particular  areas  1 
and  cultures,  can  also  be  considered  as  Social  Sciences,  and  that  Mathe-  j 

matics  has  traditionally  been  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  humanistic  i 

education.)  > 

As  indicated  above,  each  of  the  disciplines  mentioned  offers  a programme  j 
for  students  desiring  to  specialize.  The  curriculum  offers  wide  opportunities,  1 
also,  to  those  who  wish  to  concentrate  their  studies,  but  who  either  have  not  i 
yet  decided  to  specialize,  or  do  not  wish  to  specialize.  ! 

THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  i 

The  Social  Sciences  are  defined  by  their  subject  matter  and  by  their  meth-  * 
ods.  Their  basic  subject  is  the  interaction  of  human  beings  in  association  j 
with  one  another;  their  basic  methods  are  analytic  and  descriptive;  their  aim  I 
is  to  understand  human  behaviour  and,  so  far  as  is  scientifically  feasible,  to  ' 
predict  it.  Individual  disciplines  range  widely  from  historical  studies  of 
civilizations,  through  comparative  analyses  of  societies,  to  specific  examina- 
tions of  small  groups  in  particular  situations.  The  relation  of  man  to  his 
environment  is  integral  to  many  subjects;  consequently  social  scientists  are 
concerned  with  such  matters  as  urban  life,  communications,  ecology,  and 
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national  resources,  to  name  but  a few.  In  these  cases  and  many  others,  there 
are  close  connections  among  the  Social  Sciences,  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Mathematics,  and  the  Humanities:  for  instance,  a student  interested  in  the 
eonomic  aspects  of  ecology  will  find  biological  studies  essential  to  full 
understanding  of  the  problems;  a student  of  communications  from  a socio- 
logical viewpoint  will  benefit  from  a study  of  language  and  linguistics;  a 
student  working  towards  a complete  picture  of  national  resources  policy  will 
need  to  be  aware  of  scientific  disciplines.  In  defining  his  special  interest, 
then,  each  student  should  examine  the  related  areas,  both  within  and  without 
the  Social  Sciences,  and  seek  counselling  in  choosing  his  programme. 

The  disciplines  generally  considered  at  the  University  of  Toronto  to  fall 
within  the  Social  Sciences  include  Anthropology,  Geography,  Political 
Economy  (comprising  Commerce,  Economics,  and  Political  Science), 
Psychology,  and  Sociology.  As  indicated  above,  however,  many  other 
disciplines  are  closely  related.  There  are  obvious  links  in  content  and 
approach  with  such  subjects  in  the  Humanities  as  History,  Linguistics, 
Philosophy,  Religious  Studies;  with  those  disciplines  dealing  with  the  culture 
of  civilizations,  such  as  East  Asian  Studies,  and  Islamic  Studies;  and  with 
the  language  departments.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  equally  obvious 
links  with  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science,  which  supply  essential 
methodological  tools  and  with  the  Natural  Sciences  (certain  investigations 
in  Psychology,  for  example,  overlap  similar  ones  in  Biology) . It  should  be 
noted  that  programmes  in  Psychology  and  in  Physical  Geography  can 
qualify  for  the  bsc  degree. 

THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES  AND  MATHEMATICS 
Science,  the  study  of  natural  phenomena,  embraces  a broad  spectrum  of 
subjects  ranging  from  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Astronomy,  through 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  to  the  Biological  or  Life  Sciences.  The  science 
departments  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  offer  courses  in  almost  every 
band  of  this  broad  spectrum;  these  are  designed  not  only  for  students  who 
want  to  specialize  in  a particular  science  or  group  of  sciences,  but  also  for 
students  who  are  interested  in  a less  intensive  study  of  a wider  range  of 
sciences,  and  for  those  whose  primary  interests  lie  in  the  Humanities  or 
Social  Sciences.  For  each  of  these  groups  there  is  opportunity  to  discover 
what  prompts  the  specialist  to  follow  a scientific  discipline,  what  part  science 
plays  in  the  contemporary  world,  how  it  contributes  to  our  welfare  and 
modes  of  living  and  thinking,  and  what  problems  it  raises  and  attempts  to 
solve  for  this  and  succeeding  generations. 

The  student  who  seeks  a broad  programme  of  many  sciences,  or  who  wants 
to  specialize  in  a single  one  or  in  an  interdisciplinary  combination,  should 
be  aware  of  the  interdependence  of  the  sciences.  For  all  of  them  Mathe- 
matics is  an  indispensable  tool  in  developing  logical  frameworks  of  under- 
standing from  experimental  data  and  in  devising  experimental  tests  of 
hypotheses.  Specialists  in  Physics,  Astronomy,  and  Physical  Chemistry 
might  require  a greater  breadth  of  competence  in  Mathematics  than  would 
specialists  in  the  Biological  or  Life  Sciences,  but  in  these  latter  areas  there 
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are  exciting  opportunities  for  the  application  of  Mathematics.  Ecology,  for 
example,  presents  such  an  opportunity.  A glance  at  the  section  of  this 
Calendar  entitled  ‘Suggested  Programmes  of  Study’  will  show  how  Mathe- 
matics can  be  combined  with  other  sciences;  all  such  combinations  are 
active  fields  of  study  today.  Even  in  the  most  intensely  mathematical  of  the  ' 
sciences,  it  should  be  noted,  there  are  differences  of  degree,  depending  on 
the  student’s  inclination  to  theoretical  or  experimental  aspects;  certainly  the  ' 
student  aiming  at  theory  should  take  as  much  Mathematics  as  possible, 
without  neglecting,  of  course,  the  basic  science  to  which  he  wishes  to  apply  j 
his  mathematical  skills.  1 

Computer  Science,  which  formerly  was  listed  under  ‘Mathematics,’  has  now  i 
been  established  as  a separate  department  of  the  Faculty. 

Geology  and  the  Life  Sciences  are  sometimes  regarded  as  ‘derivative 
sciences’  in  the  sense  that  their  investigations  of  the  earth  and  the  organisms  | 
on  it  rest  upon  a basic  foundation  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry.  ' 
Preparation  for  these  fields  should  begin,  therefore,  with  a programme  that 
includes  Calculus,  Chemistry,  and  Physics;  those  interested  in  the  Life  i 
Sciences  (i.e.  Biochemistry,  Biology,  Botany,  Microbiology,  Physiology, 
and  Zoology)  should  add  BIO  100  or  1 20.  Such  a broad  First  Year  pro- 
gramme will  give  the  student  entry  into  a science  programme  of  any  degree  i 
of  speciality  or  generality  in  Second  Year. 

Students  seeking  a one-  or  two-year  preparation  for  professional  work  in  i 
other  Faculties  such  as  Dentistry  or  Medicine  are  advised  to  consult  those  | 
Faculties  about  their  requirements.  j 

Students  who  do  not  seek  to  specialize  intensively  may  combine  many  | 
science  courses  in  various  ways  to  suit  their  interests,  both  with  reference  to 
the  subject  matter  and  the  depth  to  which  it  is  probed.  Those  intending  to 
take  a majority  of  courses  in  the  Sciences  should  note  that  without  Mathe- 
matics A in  Grade  1 3 their  choice  will  be  severely  limited. 

EXPERIMENTAL  AND  INTERDISCIPLINARY  COURSES 

‘FS’  Interdisciplinary  Studies 
‘CIN’  Innis  College  Courses 

Every  Department  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  is  active  in  developing 
new  methods  and  areas  of  study.  But  there  are  groups  within  the  Faculty 
which  concern  themselves  entirely  with  experimental  and  interdisciplinary 
schemes.  They  operate  under  supervision  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
but  are  independent  of  the  Departments.  They  offer  special  programmes 
and  courses  in  which  new  methods  and  subjects  are  explored.  Students 
receive  academic  credits  for  the  work  they  do  in  these. 

‘FS’  Interdisciplinary  Studies 

The  Committee  on  Interdisciplinary  Studies  is  a standing  Committee  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  It  exists  to  introduce  and  administer  courses 
in  subjects  which,  because  of  their  innovative  character,  might  not  readily 
be  accommodated  in  the  programmes  of  the  regular  academic  Departments. 
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The  present  Calendar  lists  courses  or  sequences  of  courses  in  the  following 
interdisciplinary  subjects:  Communications,  Environmental  Studies, 
Modernization  and  Community,  and  Theory,  Method,  and  Practice.  These 
courses  are  under  continuing  review  by  the  Committee,  and  new  courses 
are  being  added,  in  response  to  suggestions  from  students  and  teaching  staff. 
In  most  Interdisciplinary  courses  there  are  teams  of  instructors  and  resource 
persons  who  are  specialists  in  the  contributing  disciplines.  For  example,  a 
course  in  Environment  might  have  a zoologist,  a geographer,  and  an 
economist  on  its  staff,  and  a variety  of  other  specialists  on  call.  Many  of  the 
instructors  are  specialists  in  more  than  one  discipline. 

Interdisciplinary  courses  are  open  to  qualified  students  in  Arts  and  Science 
and  in  other  Faculties  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Because  Interdisciplinary  Studies  is  an  evolving  and  expanding  programme, 
it  is  possible  that  there  will  be  changes  and  additions  in  its  list  of  Course 
Descriptions.  For  the  latest  information  students  should  write  to  Inter- 
disciplinary Studies,  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto  181,  Ontario. 

‘CIN’  Innis  College  Courses 

The  courses  offered  by  Innis  College  (described  under  ‘CIN’  in  the  Course 
Descriptions  in  this  Calendar)  are  designed  to  be  complemental  to  the  more 
traditional  courses  offered  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  and  to  a large 
extent  they  involve  experimental  methods  of  presentation.  In  CIN  203  The 
Contemporary  Social  Environment  a great  deal  of  personal  initiative  is 
required  of  the  participants  in  determining  the  direction  of  the  course  and 
its  content.  Other  courses,  such  as  CIN  204  Modem  Arts:  the  Cinema, 

CIN  300  Education  and  Society,  CIN  206  The  Strategy  of  City  Politics, 
and  CIN  205  The  Philosophy  of  Music  Perception,  deal  with  subject  areas 
not  included  in  the  regular  Departmental  offerings.  CIN  201  Science, 
Technology  and  Humanity  adopts  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  im- 
portant contemporary  problems,  while  CIN  202  Canadian  Culture  and 
Society  attempts  to  meet  the  needs  of  a specific  group  of  students. 

Further  information  about  these  courses  can  be  obtained  from  the  Academic 
Co-ordinator  of  Innis  College.  In  some  of  these  courses  it  may  be  necessary 
to  limit  enrolment  to  members  of  the  College. 

SUGGESTED  PROGRAMMES  OF  STUDY 

The  following  selection  of  suggested  programmes  of  study  is  presented  here 
primarily  to  show  how  programmes  can  be  created  so  as  to  achieve  a 
particular  emphasis  in  some  specific  field.  These  give  a recommended  first- 
year  programme,  and,  in  many  cases  indicate  programmes  that  would  be 
devised  by  a student  in  his  second,  third  and  fourth  year  who  wishes  to 
specialize  in  a given  discipline  or  certain  combinations  of  disciplines.  Many 
of  these  reproduce  in  the  new  Programme  the  degree  of  specialization  that 
was  present  in  many  of  the  previous  ‘Honour  Courses’;  some  show  new 
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specialization  opportunities  that  the  New  Programme’s  flexibility  now 
makes  possible. 

The  list  below  offers  examples  of  what  can  be  done:  it  is  by  no  means 
complete;  indeed  one  could  not  list  all  the  variants  that  are  possible  within  j, 
given  programme  to  achieve  special  emphasis  in  a particular  aspect  of  the  ' 
subject.  In  general,  the  programmes  suggested  below  list  fewer  than  the  five  i 
courses  that  a year’s  programme  must  comprise;  this  is  deliberate,  for  ; 
students  may  specialize  and  at  the  same  time  follow  other  interests  not  ; 
directly  related  to  the  field  of  specialization,  or,  alternatively,  specialize  i 
even  more  completely,  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  I 

B.A.  Programmes  \ 

The  following  suggested  programmes  of  study  in  languages  and  Literatures, 
the  Humanities  and  the  Social  Sciences  lead  to  a Bachelor  of  Arts  ( ba)  j 
degree.  They  are  listed  alphabetically. 

CHINESE  STUDIES 

Consult  Department  of  East  Asian  Studies 

Many  different  combinations  are  possible  and  students  should  consult 
Departmental  advisers  in  planning  their  programmes  of  study. 
Recommended  first-year  preparation:  EAS  100 
Second-year  programme:  EAS  200/206,  and  one  other  EAS  course. 
Third-year  programme: 

EAS  332/335,  and  two  other  EAS  courses  of  which  one  should  be  a 
language  course. 

Fourth-year  programme: 

Three  courses  in  EAS  of  which  two  should  be  language  courses. 

CLASSICS 

Consult  Department  of  Classics 

For  this  programme,  a student  is  required  to  take  One  full  course  (or  its 
equivalent  in  half-courses)  in  first  year,  in  each  of  GRK  and  LAT.  In  the 
three  upper  years,  Two  courses  (or  equivalent)  are  required  in  each 
language.  The  courses  for  each  year  are  as  follows: 

Recommended  First-Year  Preparation: 

a)  Greek:  Two  half  courses  from  the  series  GRK  120F-123S.  (For  students 
with  XIII  GRK). 

b ) GRK  1 00  (For  students  without  High  School  GRK ) . 

c)  Latin:  Two  half-courses  from  the  series  LAT  120F-123S  (For  students 
with  XIII  LAT). 

d)  LAT  1 30  (For  students  with  XII  LAT) . 

e)  LAT  100  (For  students  without  High  School  LAT) . 

Second-Year  Programme: 

GRK:  Two  courses  in  the  200-series  (For  students  with  preparation  a). 

One  course  in  the  200-series,  and  Two  half-courses  in  the  series  GRK 
120F-123S  (For  students  with  preparation  b). 
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LAT : Two  full  courses  (or  equivalent)  in  the  200-series.  (For  students 
with  preparation  cot  d). 

One  full  course  (or  equivalent)  in  the  200-series,  and  two  half-courses  in 
the  series  LAT  120F-123S.  (For  students  with  preparation  J or  e). 

Note:  LAT  222  (Mediaeval  Latin)  may  not  be  taken  as  part  of  a specialist 
programme  in  Classics. 

Third-Year  Programme: 

GRK:  Two  full  courses  in  the  300-series;  or  one  course  in  the  300-series 
and  one  in  the  200-series. 

LAT : Two  full  courses  from  the  series  LAT  320-424. 

Fourth-Year  Programme : 

GRK:  Two  full  courses  from  the  series  GRK  420-423. 

LAT : Two  full  courses  from  the  series  LAT  320-424. 

Note:  LAT  320  and  either  LAT  223  or  LAT  420  must  be  included  in  the 
overall  programme. 

ECONOMICS 

Consult  Department  of  Political  Economy 

Students  who  wish  to  concentrate  their  studies  in  Economics  (particularly 
those  interested  in  graduate  study  in  this  discipline)  should  take  at  least  ten 
full  courses  in  Economics,  Mathematics  and  Statistics,  of  which  at  least 
seven  are  in  Economics. 

First-Year  Preparation:  ECO  100,  MAT  134 

Students  should  include  the  following  in  their  overall  programme: 

ECO  200  or  ECO  24 IS  and  ECO  332 

ECO  202  or  ECO  204F  and  ECO  205S  or  ECO  240F  and  ECO  332 

ECO  220  or  STA  242  or  equivalent 

ECO  325F  and  ECO  326S  or  ECO  332  or  ECO  343. 

At  least  one  of:  ECO  101,  221,  320,  321,  322,  338. 

ECONOMICS  AND  MATHEMATICS 

Consult  Professor  W.  Haque,  Department  of  Mathematics 

See  description  under  b sc  programmes.  Mathematics  and  Economics 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Consult  Department  of  English 

For  this  twenty-course  programme  a student  is  required:  (a)  to  take  at 
least  ten  and  not  more  than  fifteen  courses  in  ENG,  (b)  to  achieve  an 
average  of  B or  better  in  the  basic  programme  of  the  ten  courses  (as  set  out 
below) , (c)  to  complete  at  least  five  courses  outside  the  Department  of 
English  by  the  end  of  his  fourth  year,  and  (d)  to  achieve  standing  in  some 
form  of  Comprehensive  Examination. 

The  basic  programme  of  ten  courses  is  defined  as  follows: 

One  of  ENG  200,  3 1 2,  404,  300 
One  of  ENG  302,  304,  413,  102 
One  of  ENG  212,  332 
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One  of  ENG  306,415 
One  of  ENG  308,  346,  368,  417 
One  of  ENG  322,  324 
One  of  ENG  218,  350,  352,  152,  354,  356 
One  of  ENG  328,  338,  348,  419,  108 

At  least  two  additional  courses  chosen  from  the  above,  or  any  others  in  the 
200-,  300-,  400-series.  At  least  one  400-series  course  must  be  included  in 
the  ten  courses. 

The  following  courses  cannot  be  limited  to  any  one  particular  grouping  as 
above;  some  cross  periods  and  genres  (e.g.  220,  165)  and  others  are 
determined  by  individual  instructors  and  students  (e.g.  370,  469).  A 
student  is  required  to  take  two  additional  courses,  one  or  both  chosen  either  \ 
from  the  courses  listed  above  or  from  those  listed  below : 


English  112 

Major  British  Writers 

165 

English  Literature:  Forms  and  Approaches 

204 

Mediaeval  Literature  to  1500 

220 

Varieties  of  Fiction 

230 

Varieties  of  Drama 

240 

English  Poetry 

260 

Varieties  of  Biography 

334 

Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century  Drama  (half-course) 

369 

Seminar  in  Writing 

370 

Special  Studies 

469 

Senior  Essay 

470 

Special  Seminars 

465 

Theories  of  Literature 

468 

History  of  the  English  Language 

A student’s  basic  programme  must  include  one  400-series  course  in  English 
and  may  not  include  more  than  two  100-series  courses  in  English. 


ENGLISH  AND  ONE  OTHER  SUBJECT 
(for  double  teaching  certification) 

Consult  Departments  of  English,  and  of  the  other  subject 
A student  seeking  double  certification  in  English  and  one  other  subject  is 
required  to  take  a basic  programme  of  at  least  seven  courses  in  a twenty- 
course  degree  programme. 

A student  is  required  to  achieve  at  least  a B average  in  the  basic  programme 
of  seven  courses. 

The  basic  programme  is  defined  as  follows: 

One  of  English  200  Old  English  Language  and  Literature 
Beowulf  (Pre-Requisite  200) 

Chaucer 

Middle  English  Language  and  Literature 
English  Literature:  More  to  Milton 
English  Prose  and  Poetry  1500-1600 
English  Prose  and  Poetry  1600-1660 
Four  Major  Renaissance  Authors 


300 

312 

404 

One  of  English  1 02 
302 
304 
413 


3 One  of  English  212 

332 

4 One  of  English  306 

322 

415 

5 One  of  English  308 

346 

360 

417 

324 

6 One  of  English  108 

328 

338 

348 

419 

7 One  additional  course, 


Shakespeare 

English  Drama  to  1 642 

English  Prose,  Poetry  and  Drama  1660-1800 

Fiction  Before  1832 

Four  Major  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century 
Authors 

Romantic  Poetry  and  Prose 
Victorian  Poetry 
Victorian  Prose 

Four  Major  Nineteenth  Century  Authors 
Fiction  1832-1900 

Forms  of  Twentieth-Century  Literature 
Modem  Novel 
Modem  Drama 
Modem  Poetry 

Four  Major  Twentieth  Century  Authors 
chosen  either  from  the  courses  listed  above  or  from 


the  courses  listed  below: 


English  112 

Major  British  Writers 

165 

English  Literature:  Forms  and  Approaches 

204 

Mediaeval  Literature  to  1500 

220 

Varieties  of  Fiction 

230 

Varieties  of  Drama 

240 

English  Poetry 

260 

Varieties  of  Biography 

218 

Major  American  Authors 

350 

American  Literature  1607-1865 

352 

American  Literature  1865-Present 

152 

Canadian  Literature  in  English 

354 

Canadian  Poetry 

356 

Canadian  Fiction 

334 

Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century  Drama 

369 

Seminar  in  Writing 

370 

Special  Studies 

469 

Senior  Essay 

470 

Special  Seminars 

465 

Theories  of  Literature 

468 

History  of  the  English  Language 

The  basic  programme  for  English  is  as  follows: 

One  of  ENG  200,312,  404 

One  of  ENG  302,  304,413 

One  of  ENG  212,  332 

One  of  ENG  306,  322,415 

One  of  ENG  308,  324,  346,  368,  417 

One  of  ENG  328,  338,  348,  419 

At  least  one  additional  course,  chosen  from  the  above  or  from  other  courses 
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in  the  200-,  300-  or  400-series.  Consult  the  appropriate  Department  regard- 
ing requirements  in  the  other  subject. 

ENGLISH  AND  LATIN 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  LAT:  As  under  Classics. 

Second-year  programme:  LAT : Two  full  courses  or  equivalent  in  the  ; 

LAT  200-series.  j 

Third-year  programme  : LAT : Two  full  courses  or  equivalent  in  the  LAT  ! 
300/ 400-series. 

Fourth-year  programme:  LAT : Two  full  courses  or  equivalent  in  the  LAT  | 
300/ 400-series.  i 

Note:  LAT  320  and  either  LAT  223  or  LAT  420  must  be  included  in  the  j 
overall  programme.  For  the  English  requirements  see  the  programme  for  . 
English  and  One  Other  Subject. 

i 

FINE  ART-HISTORY  OF  ART  I 

Consult  Department  of  Fine  Art  1 

The  total  programme  requires  a minimum  of  eight  courses  in  History  of  ; 
Art  and  must  include  FAR  101,  102,  200,  201.  i 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  FAR  101,  102  | 

Second-year  programme:  j 

Should  include  FAR  200,  201  and  a third  Fine  Art  100-series  course  if  not  ; 
already  taken.  By  the  end  of  the  second  year  students  should  have  acquired  1 
a reading  knowledge  of  two  of  French,  Italian  or  German.  j 

Second-,  third-  and  fourth-year  programme: 

Should  include  at  least  four  of  FAR  202,  220,  300,  301,  310,  315F,  323, 

324,  327,  400,  401S,  422.  The  selection  of  courses  and  the  sequence  in 
which  they  are  taken  will  be  determined  by  the  interests  of  the  individual  j 
student  and  by  the  need  to  comply  with  stated  prerequisites  j 

I 

FINE  ART  - STUDIO  | 

Consult  Department  of  Fine  Art  I 

The  total  programme  requires  a minimum  of  ten  courses  in  FAR:  four  must', 
be  in  History  of  Art  and  include  FAR  101,  102,  200,  201)  and  six  in  j 
Studio  Work.  ! 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  FAR  101,  102,  110  j 

Second-year  programme:  Should  include  FAR  200,  201,  230,  or  235.  ; 

Third-  and  fourth-year  programme: 

Should  include  at  least  four  of  FAR  235  (if  not  already  taken) , 330,  332,  !: 

333,  430,  432.  The  selection  of  courses  and  the  sequence  in  which  they  are  | 
taken  will  be  determined  by  the  interests  of  the  individual  student  and  by  | 
the  need  to  comply  with  the  stated  prerequisites.  j 

( 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  j 

Consult  Department  of  French  • 

The  specialist  programme  in  French  Language  and  Literature  requires  ! 


I 
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standing  in  a minimum  of  ten  FRE  courses  taken  as  part  of  a four-year 
programme.  No  more  than  two  of  these  courses  may  be  from  each  of  the 
following  groups:  FRE  120-142;  FRE  290,  390,  490;  FRE  425-469.  At 
least  two  of  these  courses  must  be  from  those  listed  as  ‘Courses  open  to 
third-  and  higher-year  students’  and  ‘Courses  open  to  fourth-year  students.’ 
A mark  of  at  least  70%  must  be  achieved  in  each  of  at  least  seven  FRE 
courses.  It  is  highly  recommended  that  a student  take  at  least  four  courses 
outside  the  French  Department. 

To  fulfil  the  Department’s  requirements  in  language  proficiency  a student 
must:  (a)  pass  a University  examination  in  written  French,  normally 
to  be  taken  during  the  Third  Year;  and  (b)  pass  a University  oral  examina- 
tion, also  normally  to  be  taken  during  the  Third  Year.  To  fulfil  the 
Department’s  requirement  in  French  linguistics  a student  must  successfully 
complete  at  least  one  of  FRE  372,  373,  374,  375,  476  or  Independent  Study 
(FRE  290,  390,  490)  or  an  Inter-College  Option  (FRE  425-469)  on  a 
linguistic  or  stylistic  topic.  Students  planning  a teaching  career  are  strongly 
encouraged  to  take  FRE  372.  To  fulfil  the  Department’s  literature  require- 
ment a student  must  successfully  complete  at  least  four  literature  courses 
(not  including  FRE  120),  at  least  one  of  which  must  be  primarily  devoted 
to  texts  prior  to  1 800,  and  at  least  one  of  which  must  be  primarily  devoted 
to  texts  after  1 800.  Students  intending  to  take  upper-level  literature  courses 
are  urged  to  take  FRE  140  or  142. 

The  requirements  for  double-specialization  in  French  and  another  subject 
(e.g.  in  Modem  Languages  and  Literatures)  are  the  same  as  above,  except 
that  a minimum  of  seven  courses  in  French  is  required,  of  which  at  least 
three  must  be  literature  courses.  Only  one  Independent  Study  and  one  Inter- 
College  Option  may  be  counted  towards  specialization.  A mark  of  at  least 
70%  must  be  achieved  in  each  of  at  least  five  FRE  courses. 

Subject  to  the  usual  prerequisites,  the  above  requirements  may  be  fulfilled 
in  any  order  the  student  wishes  and  the  number  of  French  courses  taken 
each  year  may  be  determined  by  the  student.  However,  the  French  Depart- 
ment recommends  the  following  programme  for  a student  enrolled  in 
1971-72: 

Recommended  first-year  preparation : FRE  1 20  & FRE  1 40/  1 42 
Second-year  programme  -.  Two  or  more  courses  from  the  courses  listed  as 
‘Courses  open  to  second  and  higher  year  students’  (except  FRE  200  & 300) . 
Third-year  programme  : Two  or  more  courses  from  the  courses  listed  as 
‘Courses  open  to  second  and  higher  year  students’  (except  FRE  200  & 300) 
and  ‘Courses  open  to  third-  and  higher-year  students.’ 

Fourth-year  programme:  Two  or  more  courses  from  courses  listed  as 
‘Courses  open  to  second-  and  higher-year  students’  (except  FRE  200  & 

300),  ‘Courses  open  to  third-  and  higher-year  students,’  and  ‘Courses  open 
to  fourth-year  students.’ 

Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  selecting  courses  which  duplicate  the  content 
of  previous  or  concurrent  courses. 
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FRENCH  AND  LATIN 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  LAT : As  under  Classics;  FRE  120 
and  FRE  140/142 
Second-year  programme : 

LAT : Two  full  courses  or  equivalent  in  the  LAT  200-series;  two  or  more 
courses  in  FRE  from  the  courses  listed  as  ‘Courses  Open  to  Second-  and 
Higher-Year  Students’  (except  FRE  200  and  300) . 

Third-year  programme: 

LAT : Two  full  courses  or  equivalent  in  the  LAT  3 00/ 400-series;  two  or 
more  courses  in  FRE  from  those  listed  as  ‘Courses  open  to  second-  and 
higher-year  students’  (except  FRE  200  and  300)  and  ‘Courses  open  to 
third-  and  higher-year  students.’ 

Fourth-year  programme: 

LAT : Two  full  courses  or  equivalent  in  the  LAT  3 00/ 400-series;  two  or 
more  courses  in  FRE  from  the  courses  listed  as  ‘Courses  Open  to  Second- 
and  Higher-Year  Students,’  ‘Courses  Open  to  Third-  and  Higher-Year 
Students’  and  ‘Courses  Open  to  Fourth-Year  Students.’ 

Note:  LAT  320  and  either  LAT  223  or  LAT  420  must  be  included  in  the 
overall  programme. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Consult  Department  of  Geography 

The  Specialist  Programme  in  Geography,  as  it  has  been  defined  by  the 
Department  of  Geography  for  the  four-year  ba  or  b sc  degree,  involves  a 
minimum  of  nine  courses  in  Geography  including:  at  least  one  of  the 
introductory  courses  GGR  100/ 101/220;  GGR  270;  GGR  320;  GGR 
390F/391F;  and  GGR  491.  For  a further  discussion  of  the  Specialist 
Programme  including  the  above  specified  ‘core’  courses,  in  relation  to  other 
programmes  with  a substantial  emphasis  on  or  specialization  in  Geography, 
consult  the  section  entitled  geography  under  the  heading  ‘Departments  of 
the  Faculty  and  Courses  of  Instruction.’ 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  One  or  more  of  GGR  100,  101,  220 
Second-year  programme:  should  include  GGR  270. 

Third-year  programme: 

should  include  GGR  390F/391F;  GGR  320  can  be  taken  in  Third  or 
Fourth  Year. 

Fourth-year  programme:  should  include  GGR  491. 


ii 
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GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 


Consult  Department  of  German 

Recommended  first-year  preparation  : GER  110,  120;  or  GER  120/130 
Second-year  programme : GER  210,  and  GER  220/  230 
Third-year  programme: 

Two  full  courses  from  GER  310,  31  lY,  320,  322*,  323F,  324S,  420,  421, 
422 


GER  322  is  required  of  specialists. 
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Fourth-year  programme: 

Two  full  courses  from  GER  3 1 0,  3 1 1 Y,  320,  322*,  323F,  324S,  41 1 Y, 

420,  421,  422 

] 

GREEK 

Consult  Department  of  Classics 

Recommended  first-year  Preparation : As  under  Classics 
Second-Year  Programme: 

Two  courses  in  GRK  (as  under  Classics) ; One  course  in  LAT  200-series 
Third-Year  Programme: 

Three  courses  in  GRK  300-series,  or  two  courses  in  GRK  300-  and  one  in 
GRK  200-series.  One  course  in  LAT. 

Fourth-Year  Programme: 

Three  courses  (or  equivalent)  in  GRK  400-series.  One  course  in  LAT. 

GREEK  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY 

Consult  Department  of  Classics 

Three-Year  Programme:  Two  GRH  courses  in  each  of  second  and  third 
year,  together  with  four  courses  in  GRK  and  LAT  with  at  least  one  in  each 
language. 

Four-Year  Programme:  Two  GRH  courses  in  each  of  second,  third  and 
fourth  year,  together  with  a total  of  six  courses  in  GRK  and  LAT  (at  least 
one  in  each  language  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  third  year) . 

HIST OK\  - Modern  History 
Consult  Department  of  History 

The  programme  consists  of  an  academically  coherent  combination  of 
courses  chosen  after  consultation  with  departmental  advisers  so  as  to  meet 
the  following  requirements: 

a)  a minimum  of  nine  courses  in  HIS  (courses  from  other  departments  - 
normally  not  more  than  three  - may  be  substituted  for  HIS  courses  with  the 
approval  of  the  Specialist  Programme  Committee) ; 

b)  the  nine  courses  to  be  chosen  from  a minimum  of  three  areas  of  study 
(e.g.  Canadian,  British,  American  history,  etc.) ; 

c)  in  each  of  two  areas  a minimum  of  two  300-  or  400-series  courses  must  be 
chosen; 

d)  of  the  nine  courses  at  least  two  must  deal  exclusively  with  periods  preceding 
the  year  1815. 

The  former  Specialist  regulations,  seven  courses  in  HIS,  not  including  HIS 
100,  continue  to  apply  to  students  who  entered  the  University  in  September 
1969,  or  before. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  one  100-series  course. 

Second-year  programme : two  or  more  HIS  courses. 

Third-year  programme:  at  least  two  300-  or  400-series  HIS  courses. 
Fourth-year  programme  : at  least  two  300-  or  400-series  HIS  courses. 
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INDIAN  CIVILIZATION  Literature,  Philosophy  Or  History  Specialists  * 
Consult  Department  of  East  Asian  Studies 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  EAS  110;  EAS  1 12,  & 1 16  are  also  | 
recommended.  ! 

Second-year  programme:  EAS  210,  211  and  two  of  EAS  212,  213,  214,  21 1 
Third-year  programme:  ! 

Literature:  EAS  310,  31 1,  312/313,  317/319;  EAS  314  is  also  recom-  ' 
mended. 

Philosophy:  EAS  303,  313,  312/314,  317;  EAS  31 1 is  also  recommended. 
Fourth-year  programme: 

Literature:  EAS  410,  41 1,  412/413,  417/419;  EAS  414  is  also  recom- 
mended. 

Philosophy:  EAS  403,  413,  412/414,  417;  EAS  41 1 is  also  recommended. 
History:  EAS  402,  412/412/414,  417/418/419;  EAS  41 1 is  also  recom-  , 
mended. 

ISLAMIC  STUDIES 

Consult  Department  of  Islamic  Studies 

The  total  programme  requires  a minimum  of  nine  courses  in  Islamic  Studies 
of  which  at  least  three  shall  be  language  courses  and  three  history  courses. 
Students  who  intend  to  enrol  in  this  Programme  are  urged  to  contact  the 
Undergraduate  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Islamic  Studies  as  soon  as  ! 
possible,  and  in  any  case  not  later  than  the  end  of  their  First  year. 
Recommended  first-year  preparation  : ISL214.  ! 

j 

ITALIAN  : 

Consult  Department  of  Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies 

I 

ITALIAN  AND  LATIN  ' 

Consult  Departments  of  Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies,  and  Classics  ' 

Recommended  first-year  preparation: 

LAT  (As  under  Classics) ; ITA  100/ 110/(121  or  122F  and  one  ITA  120Y, 
190Y). 

Second-year  programme: 

LAT : Two  full  courses  or  equivalent  in  the  LAT  200-series;  ITA  220/ 

221 Y/290Y,  and  a choice  from  ITA  222,  223F  and  224,  so  as  to  make  up 
two  full  courses  in  all. 

Third-year  programme: 

LAT : Two  full  courses  or  equivalent  in  the  LAT  300/ 400-series;  ITA  321 
and  one  full  course  or  two  half-courses  from  the  300  and/or  400  series. 
Fourth-year  programme : 

LAT : Two  full  courses  or  equivalent  in  the  LAT  300/400  series;  ITA:  Two 
full  courses  or  equivalent  in  half  courses  from  the  3(X)  and/or  400  series. 
Note:  LAT  320  and  either  LAT  223  or  LAT  420  must  be  included  in  the 
overall  programme. 
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JAPANESE  STUDIES 

Consult  Etepartment  of  East  Asian  Studies 
Recommended  first-year  preparation  : EAS  120,  124. 

Second-year  programme:  EAS  220,  222  (and  EAS  124  if  not  taken 
previously). 

Third-year  programme: 

EAS  320,  322,  206/321/323  (and  EAS  224  if  not  taken  previously) . 
Fourth-year  programme:  EAS  420,  426,  and  two  of  EAS  335,  421,  (422F 
& 423S) , 423 Y,  424,  425,  427  (and  EAS  206  if  not  taken  previously) . 

JUDAIC  STUDIES 

Students  wishing  to  pursue  a programme  of  study  of  Jewish  thought, 
literature,  culture,  religion  and  history  may  do  so  by  combining  courses 
offered  in  the  Departments  of  Near  Eastern  Studies,  Philosophy,  and 
Religious  Studies.  Consultation  with  these  Departments  and  with  the 
Departments  of  History  and  Sociology,  which  offer  courses  in  areas  relevant 
to  Jewish  history  and  culture,  will  yield  programmes  of  considerable  con- 
centration on  Judaica. 

The  following  courses  are  of  particular  interest: 

GRH  213,  NES  101,  141,  142,  221,  241,  242,  243,  261,  262,  280,  321, 

341,  342,  343F,  344S,  345,  361,  362,  441,  442,  444,  461,  PHL  262S,  REL 
310,  314S,  320Y,  323S,  407F. 

LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

Many  programmes  can  be  devised  which  combine  modern  languages, 
ancient  languages,  or  modem  and  ancient  languages  together.  The  pattern 
for  such  combinations  could  be  basically  the  same,  i.e.  two  courses  (where 
offered)  in  each  of  the  two  languages  chosen  in  each  of  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  years,  the  fifth  course  remaining  a free  choice. 

a)  Courses  are  offered  (not  all  in  three  or  four  year  sequences)  in  the  following 
modem  languages:  Arabic,  Chinese,  Czech  (&  Slovak),  English,  French, 
German,  Hebrew,  Hindi,  Italian,  Japanese,  Persian,  Polish,  Portuguese, 
Russian,  Serbo-Croatian,  Spanish,  Turkish,  Ukrainian. 

b)  Courses  are  offered  (not  all  in  three  or  four  year  sequences)  in  the  follow- 
ing ancient  languages:  Akkadian,  Classical  Arabic,  Aramaic-Syriac, 

Chinese,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Classical  Japanese,  Latin,  Pali,  Sanskrit. 

c)  Interesting  combinations  can  be  devised  within  (a),  within  (b),orby 
combining  courses  from  (a)  and  (b). 

d)  The  Department  of  Education  lists  the  following  combinations  of  language 
courses  which  lead  to  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificates,  Type  A, 
in  Ontario  Colleges  of  Education:  English  and  French;  English  and  Ger- 
man; English  and  Russian;  English  and  Spanish;  French  and  German; 
French  and  Italian;  French  and  Russian;  French  and  Spanish;  Classics 
(Latin  and  Greek) ; English  and  Latin;  French  and  Latin;  Italian  and  Latin. 

LATIN 

Consult  Department  of  Classics 
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Recommended  first-year  preparation : As  under  Classics.  j 

Second-year  programme: 

Two  full  courses  (or  equivalent)  from  LAT  200-series,  or  as  under  Classics 
One  course  in  GRK  from  GRK  200-series. 

Third-year  programme:  j 

Three  full  courses  (or  equivalent)  from  LAT  300/ or  400-series.  One  course; 
in  GRK.  j 

Fourth-year  programme : i 

Three  full  courses  (or  equivalent)  from  LAT  300/ or  400-series.  One  coursq > 
in  GRK.  I 

Note:  LAT  320  and  either  LAT  223  or  LAT  420  must  be  included  in  the  j 
overall  programme.  ^ 

LATIN  AND  ANOTHER  SUBJECT  (except  Greek) 

Consult  Department  of  Classics,  and  of  the  other  Subject 
The  Latin  component  of  such  a programme  is  recommended  as  follows:  | 

Recommended  first-year  programme : LAT : As  under  Classics.  j 

Second-year  programme  : LAT : Two  full  courses  or  equivalent  in  the  LAT  j 
200-series.  j 

Third-year  programme:  LAT : Two  full  courses  or  equivalent  in  the  LAT  j 

300/ 400-series.  I 

Fourth-year  programme:  LAT : Two  full  courses  or  equivalent  in  the  LAT  j 
300/ 400-series.  ' 

Note:  LAT  320  and  either  LAT  223  or  LAT  420  must  be  included  in  the 
overall  programme.  LAT  Component  is  the  same  in  the  following  entries: 
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LATIN  AND  ITALIAN  (See  under  Italian  and  Latin) 


LATIN  AND  SPANISH 

Consult  Departments  of  Classics,  and  Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies 
Recommended  first-year  programme:  LAT:  (See  under  Classics) ; SPA 
100/120. 

Second-year  programme: 

LAT : Two  full  courses  or  equivalent  in  the  LAT  200-series;  SPA  220Y/ 

22  lY  and  any  three  half-courses  in  the  200-series.  ; 

Third-year  programme:  ; 

LAT : Two  full  courses  or  equivalent  in  the  LAT  300/ 400-series.  SPA 
320Y  and  any  three  half-courses  in  the  300  and/or  400  series. 

Fourth-year  programme ; 

LAT : Two  full  courses  or  equivalent  in  the  LAT  300/400  series;  SPA  i 

420Y  and  any  three  half-courses  in  the  300  and/or  400  series. 

Note:  LAT  320  and  either  LAT  223  or  LAT  420  must  be  included  in  the 
overall  programme. 

I 

I 

LATIN  AMERICAN  STUDIES  | 

Consult  Department  of  Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies  , 
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Recommended  first-year  preparation'. 

GGR  100/ 101/220,  HIS  101,  SPA  100/120.  One  of  ANT  100,  JAL  100, 
ANT  150,  ECO  100,  POL  101/103,SOC  101-103. 

Second-year  programme: 

GGR  242,  HIS  290,  SPA  220Y/221Y  and  SPA  280Y.  One  of  ANT  204, 
JAL  100,  ECO  200*,  ERE  120,  POL  200*,  206*,  305,  PRT  200,  SOC 
201*,  203-210. 

Third-year  programme: 

PRT  200,  SPA  320Y  and  one  of  SPA  381S,  461F,  466F,  484Y.  Two  of 
ANT  340,  ECO  324,  328,  GGR  101,  220,  224,  322F,  338Y,  342F,  HIS 
391,  POL  304F,  305,  320,  326,  SOC  301,  302,  304,  305,  307,  311, 
313,  315,  316. 

Fourth-year  programme: 

PRT  320,  SPA  420Y  and  a 300-  or  400-series  SPA  course.  Two  of  ANT 
441,  443,  ECO  324,  328,  GGR  101,  220,  224,  322F,  338Y,  342F,  HIS  391, 
491,  492,  POL  417,  SOC  401,  472S. 

Note:  Students  should  consult  the  Departments  concerned  when  making 
their  choice;  courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  ( * ) are  strongly  recommended 
if  later  specialized  work  in  one  of  the  disciplines  is  contemplated.  Students 
may  also  emphasize  one  or  two  of  their  disciplines  by  doubling  or  tripling 
courses  in  any  year. 

LINGUISTICS  {with  (e.g.)  Anthropology) 

Consult  Professor  J.J.  Chew  in  Department  of  Anthropology 
Recommended  first-year  preparation:  JAL  100  (required  not  later  than 
second  year) . 

Second-year  programme:  LIN  228F,  229S,  230  (required  not  later  than 
third  year). 

Third-year  programme: 

LIN  326  (unless  one  of  EAS  100,  EAS  120,  ISL  216,  NES  142,  is  taken); 
Two  of:  JAL  301,  LIN  201,  333,  348,  491,  ANT  220,  423. 

(Any  of  these  may  be  postponed  to  a fourth  year.) 

Fourth-year  programme:  LIN  491  (optional  if  requirements  have  been 
met). 

LINGUISTICS  AND  MATHEMATICS 

Consult  Professor  B.  Brainerd,  Department  of  Mathematics.  See  description 
under  b sc  Programmes 

MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

For  many  years,  several  departments  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
(English,  French,  German,  Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies,  Slavic  Languages 
and  Literatures)  have  co-operated  to  provide  students  with  a framework 
for  specialized  study  in  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures.  More  recently, 
the  Department  of  Linguistics  has  offered  at  the  undergraduate  level  courses 
which  fit  well  into  such  a framework. 
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Recommended  first-year  preparation : 

At  least  one  course  (normally  the  basic  course)  in  each  of  at  least  two 
modern  languages  (of  which  English  may  be  one) . 

Second-year  programme: 

Two  courses  in  each  of  the  two  languages  chosen  in  first  year. 
Third-year  programme: 

Two  courses  at  the  appropriate  level  in  each  of  the  chosen  languages. 
Fourth-year  programme : 

Two  courses  at  the  appropriate  level  in  each  of  the  chosen  languages. 


NEAR  EASTERN  STUDIES 

Consult  Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  NES  100,  NES  141/  142/ISL  214. 
Second-  and  third-year  programme: 

A minimum  of  six  courses  in  Near  Eastern  History  and  Near  Eastern 
Languages  (which  may  be  taken  to  include  Arabic;  see  under  Islamic 
Studies) . At  least  two  of  these  six  must  make  a two-year  sequence  in  one 
Near  Eastern  Language  (including  Arabic) . If  only  six  courses  in  NES  or 
Arabic  are  taken  in  the  second  and  third  years,  two  further  courses  are 
required  in  cognate  subjects,  approved  as  such  by  departmental  advisers, 
that  are  taught  in  other  departments  (e.g.  courses  in  ANT,  GLL,  GRH, 
GRK,  LAT,  FAR,  HIS,  ISL,  LIN,  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures, 
PHL,  REL,  SOC) . If  the  second  and  third  year  programme  includes  seven 
courses  in  NES,  then  one  course  in  a cognate  subject  is  required. 
Fourth-year  programme : 

Three  courses  in  NES;  one  course  in  a cognate  subject  (with  Departmental 
approval) . At  least  two  of  these  four  courses  must  be  in  two  different 
languages. 


NEAR  EASTERN  STUDIES  - LANGUAGES 

Consult  Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies 

This  represents  an  ideal  programme  for  students  specializing  in  Hebrew 
and  Akkadian  Languages.  Many  of  the  courses  could  be  taken  in  later  years : I 
than  those  suggested  and,  of  course,  different  courses  should  be  chosen  to 
suit  other  areas  of  specialization. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  NES  100,  141,  JAL  100. 

Second-year  programme:  NES  211,  241,  271,  LIN  220. 

Third-year  programme:  NES  31 1,  341,  272. 

Fourth-year  programme:  NES  411, 441,  471,  481. 


NEAR  EASTERN  STUDIES  - HISTORY  - ARCHAEOLOGY 

Consult  Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies 

This  represents  an  ideal  programme  for  students  specializing  in  Egyptian 
History  and  Archaeology.  Many  of  the  courses  could  be  taken  in  later  years 
than  suggested  and,  of  course,  different  courses  should  be  chosen  to  suit 
other  areas  of  specialization. 
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Recommended  first-year  preparation:  NES  100,  ANT  100. 

Second-year  programme:  NES  231,  271,  281F,  282S,  ANT  204. 

Third-year  programme:  NES  272,  331,  ISL  214. 

Fourth-year  programme : NES  43 1 , 47 1 , 48 1 , ISL  220. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Consult  University  Department  of  Philosophy 

The  total  programme  requires  a minimum  of  twelve  half-courses  from  those 
numbered  200  and  above.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  these  include 
at  least  two  courses  in  Logic,  two  300-level  courses  in  the  History  of 
Philosophy,  and  two  300-level  tutorial  courses. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Consult  St.  Michael’s  College  Department  of  Philosophy 
The  total  programme  consists  of  six  full  courses  or  their  equivalent,  chosen 
from  those  numbered  PHI  151,  250  and  above,  at  least  three  of  which  must 
be  from  those  numbered  350  and  above,  together  with  a number  of  courses 
in  other  disciplines  totalling  four  full  courses  or  their  equivalent. 
Recommended  first-year  preparation : 

PHI  150.  (Students  who  already  have  some  acquaintance  with  philosophy 
are  encouraged  to  take  a 200-series  course.) 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  MATHEMATICS 

Consult  Professor  F.  Tall,  Department  of  Mathematics,  and  Professor  A. 
Rosenthal,  Department  of  Philosophy 
(See  Description  under  b sc  programmes) 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Consult  the  Department  of  Political  Economy 

Students  who  wish  to  concentrate  their  studies  in  Political  Science  (parti- 
cularly those  interested  in  graduate  study  in  this  discipline)  should  take  at 
least  ten  courses  in  Political  Science,  of  which  at  least  eight  should  be  at 
the  200,  300  or  400  levels. 

First-year  preparation  : One  or  two  of  POL  100  or  POL  101,  POL  102, 

POL  103. 

POL  100  or  POL  102  is  a prerequisite  for  advanced  courses  in  Canadian 
Government  and  Public  Administration,  and  is  thus  recommended  as 
first-year  preparation.  Students  will  find  ECO  100  particularly  useful. 
Students  should  include  the  following  in  their  programme: 

- At  least  two  courses  in  Political  Theory  from:  POL  200,  307,  320,  329, 
400,  401,402,  403,421. 

- At  least  two  courses  in  Political  Institutions  or  Comparative  Politics 
from:  POL  203,  204,  205F,  & 207S,  300,  301,  302,  305,  309,  412. 

- POL  201  or  POL  206. 

Although  students  are  urged  to  take  courses  in  many  of  the  areas  within 
Political  Science,  a limited  degree  of  specialization  may  be  desired.  This  is 
possible  in  the  following  fields:  Canadian  Government,  Political  Theory, 
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Comparative  Government,  International  Relations  and  Public  Administra 
tion.  tJ. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  ECONOMICS  ] 

Consult  the  Department  of  Political  Economy 

This  programme  is  designed  for  those  students  particularly  interested  in 
the  formulation  and  implementation  of  public  policy,  an  area  that  involves 
knowledge  of  both  Economics  and  Political  Science. 

Students  should  take  approximately  eight  courses  in  each  discipline. 
Students  who  know  which  discipline  they  wish  to  do  graduate  work  in 
should  take  ten  courses  in  that  discipline,  or  directly  related  courses  in  othe 
disciplines. 

First-year  preparation:  ECO  100,  POL  100  or  102,  MAT  134. 

Students  should  include  the  following  courses  in  their  programme: 


I 


- ECO  200/241S 

- EC0  202/204Fand205S/240F  | 


- ECO  220/  POL  206  or  equivalent  i 

- ECO  325F  and  326S/332/343  , 

- ECO  322  ! 

- At  least  two  courses  in  Political  Theory  from:  POL  101,  200,  307,  320,  1 
329,400,401,402,403,421. 

- At  least  one  course  in  Political  Institutions  from:  POL  103,  203,  204,  j 

205F  & 207S,  300,  301,  302,  305,  309,  412.  1 

-At  least  one  of  ECO  101,  221,  320,  321,  338.  ] 


RELIGIOUS  STUDIES  | 

Consult  Department  of  Religious  Studies  ' 

The  programme  normally  requires  an  academically  coherent  combination  [ 
of  nine  to  twelve  courses  chosen  in  consultation  with  a faculty  adviser  so  | 
as  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  student.  It  is  ordinarily  expected  that  the  ^ 
Programme  will  take  four  years.  A coherent  Programme  should  expose  the  \ 
student  to  a range  of  world  religions  and  approaches  to  the  study  of  religion. 
Suggested  combinations  of  courses  are  outlined  in  the  departmental  i 
brochure,  available  at  College  Registrars’  offices. 


RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Consult  Department  of  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 

The  programme  requires  ten  SLA  courses  over  the  four-year  programme: 

Seven  required  Russian  ‘core’  courses. 

For  non-Matriculants:  SLA  100,  220,  240,  320,  340,  420,  440.  ' 

For  Matriculants:  SLA  121, 221, 240,  321,  340,  440  and  one  400-series 
course. 

Three  full  courses  of  the  following  full  and  half  courses:  ; 

SLA  no,  212,  311,  312,  315S,  316,  330,  332,  344F,  345S,  430,  442, 443.  ' 

Note  that  the  seven  Russian  ‘core’  courses  listed  above  are  the  requirement  < 
for  the  Russian  component  in  double-specialization. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation : SLA  1 00/ 121. 
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SLAVIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

Consult  Department  of  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 
The  programme  requires  eleven  SLA  courses  over  the  four-year  pro- 
gramme: Seven  Russian  ‘core’  courses  listed  above  under  ‘Russian  Language 
and  Literature.’  Three  courses,  including  one  400-series  course,  in  another 
Slavic  Language  and  Literature  (Czech,  Polish,  Serbo-Croatian  or 
Ukrainian) . One  full  course  or  two  courses  chosen  from  SLA  1 10,  212, 
215-218,  311,  312,  315S,  316,  330,  332,  334F,  345S,  418,  430,  442, 
443.  Note  however  that  only  one  of  SLA  215-218  may  be  counted  toward 
the  required  eleven  courses. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation: 

For  students  with  XIII  RUSS:  SLA  121,  one  of  SLA  1 10,  205-208,  215- 
21 8 as  available.  For  students  without  XIII  RUSS:  SLA  100,  one  of  SLA 
110,  215-218  as  available. 

SOCIOLOGY 

The  programme  requires  a minimum  of  six  courses  in  Sociology,  including 
the  following:  SOC  201  or  its  equivalent,  one  ofSOC  203,  or  313,  and  at 
least  two  300-  or  400-series  SOC  courses.  Students  entering  this  programme 
should  enrol  with  the  Department  of  Sociology  before  the  end  of  the  first 
term  in  their  second  and  subsequent  years. 

While  the  following  recommendations  represent  different  emphases  or 
specialties  within  the  programme,  students  may  wish  to  select  other  com- 
binations of  courses  to  suit  their  interests,  and  should  feel  free  to  seek  the 
advice  of  specialists  in  the  Department  in  working  out  their  programmes. 
Courses  that  are  particularly  central  to  a speciality  are  starred  ( * ) . 

SOCIOLOGY  - CANADIAN  SOCIETY 

(see  minimum  requirements  above) 

Proficiency  in  reading  French  should  be  developed  throughout  the 
programme. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation: 

Any  one  of  SOC  101,  102*,  or  103;  POL  100,  102. 

Second-year  electives: 

SOC  205,  207,  210*;  ANT  241 ; ECO  22 1 ; HIS  261 . 

Third-year  electives: 

SOC  303*,  309*,  312*;  HIS  361,  362,  363,  366;  POL  308. 

SOCIOLOGY  - COMPARATIVE  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE 
(see  minimum  requirements  above) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation: 

Anyone  of  SOC  101  *-103*;  EAS  102,  112. 

Second-year  electives: 

SOC  206*,  207*,  209*;  ANT  204*,  220;  GGR  242;  POL  202*,  204. 
Third-year  electives: 

SOC  301*,  303*,  304*,  307*,  319*;  ANT  344;  EAS  323;  HIS  381;  ECO 
324*;  GGR  338Y,  343,  344;  ISL  302S;  POL  309,  324*. 
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Fourth-year  electives: 

SOC  404*,  472S* ; ANT  420*,  EAS  421 , 423S;  POL  403,  422*. 

SOCIOLOGY  - INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONS  , 

(see  minimum  requirements  above) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  Any  one  of  SOC  101  *-103*.  i 

Second-year  electives: 

SOC  202 * , 2 1 1 * , 2 1 2 * ; ESC  200;  FSW  200;  POL  20 1 ; PSY  203F/  S, 
204F/S.  I 

Third-year  electives:  ' 

SOC  302,  304,  305,  306,  317*,  361F*,  362F*,  371S;  ESC  300;  POL  207S;  i 
PSY  304F,  306S. 

Fourth-year  electives: 

SOC  462F*;  ANT  431,  442;  POL  426. 

SOCIOLOGY-POLITICAL  SOCIOLOGY 

(see  minimum  requirements  above) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation: 

Any  one  Of  SOC  101-103;  ECO  100,  101;  POL  100,  101. 

Second-year  electives:  \ 

SOC  204*,  206;  POL  200,  201 . . 

Third-year  electives:  ; 

SOC  301  *,  304,  307;  ANT  340;  ECO  338;  HIS  346,  361 ; POL  300,  307,  1 

308.  I 

Fourth-year  electives:  | 

SOC  404,  472S,  490;  POL  400,  403,  408,  409,  410.  i 

I 

I 

SOCIOLOGY  - SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  ORGANIZATION  j 

(see  minimum  requirements  above)  i 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  | 

Any  one  of  SOC  101  *-103*;  ECO  100;  GGR  101;  POL  101.  | 

Second-year  electives:  , 

SOC  204,  206*,  207,  208*,  209*;  ANT  204*,  241;  ECO  221*;  FSM  200; 
GGR  220*,  270;  HPS  201*;  PHI  253;  POL  202*. 

Third-year  electives: 

SOC  301*,  303,  304,  307*,  311,  312,  319;  ECO  324*,  336,  337;  GGR 
322F*,  325S;  HIS  320,  361  *;  JAH  324;  JAP  343. 

Fourth-year  electives: 

SOC  404,  461F,  472S*;  ANT  441*;  COM  401;  HIS  461*;  IND  41 3F, 

414S. 

SOCIOLOGY-URBAN  SOCIOLOGY 
(see  minimum  requirements  above) 

Recommended  first-year  preparation: 

Anyone  of  SOC  101,  102, 103*. 
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Second-year  electives: 

SOC  201  *,  202,  203*,  204,  205*,  209,  210;  CIN  206*;  FSE  200;  FSM 
200*;  GGR  220,  224*,  240;  PSY  203F/S. 

Third-year  electives: 

SOC  303,  309,  315*,  318*,  320;  ECO  333F*,  334S*,  336,  346F,  347S; 
FSE  300;  GGR  325S,  328S,  336F*,  337S*,  338Y*,  370F,  371S;  HIS  349*; 
JAP  343;  POL  308*,  322;  PSY  304F. 

Fourth-year  electives: 

SOC  401  *,  ANT  444*;  FAR  400;  FSE  400;  FSM  400;  HIS  463;  POL 
413*. 

/ 

SPANISH 

Consult  Department  of  Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies 

SPANISH  AND  LATIN 

See  under  Latin  and  Spanish 

B.SC.  Programmes 

The  following  suggested  programmes  of  study  in  Mathematics,  the  Physical 
Sciences  and  the  Life  Sciences  lead  to  a Bachelor  of  Science  (bsc)  degree 
if  the  required  number  of  science  courses  are  included  in  the  overall  pro- 
gramme. (See  the  section  of  this  calendar  entitled  ‘Requirements  for 
Standing.’) 

ACTUARIAL  SCIENCE 

Consult  Professor  P.L.J.  Ryall,  Department  of  Mathematics 

This  programme  is  designed  to  prepare  a student  for  professional  work  as 

an  actuary. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation: 

MAT  134/135/139/150. 

Second-year  programme: 

ACT  223F  & 233S;  one  of  MAT  234/235/239/250;  STA  242/252;  (ECO 
240F  & 24 IS  are  recommended). 

Third-year  programme: 

ACT  323,  333;  STA  (332F&342S). 

Fourth-year  programme: 

ACT  423/433;  STA  432F. 

ASTRONOMY  AND  ASTROPHYSICS 

Consult  Departments  of  Astronomy  and  Physics 
Recommended  first-year  preparation: 

PHY  120,  MAT  139/(140&  150). 

Second-year  programme: 

PHY  220,  22 IS,  222F;  MAT  239,  244F,  APM  246S. 

Third-year  programme: 

AST  300,  310Y,  PHY  300,  303F,  MAT  339. 
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Fourth-year  programme:  i 

AST  400,  410Y,  PHY  302,  a further  selection  of  courses  in  the  400-series.  i 

BIOCHEMISTRY  | 

Consult  Department  of  Biochemistry  - Faculty  of  Medicine  j 

Recommended  first-  and  second-year  preparation:  ] 

BIO  100/1 20,  CHM  120,  CHM  (220 & 235),  MAT  130/135/139/150.  ; 

Third-year  programme:  j 

BCH(321&371Y),CHM340.  ! 

Fourth-year  programme:  | 

BCH471,threeofBCH421S-426S.  : 

! 

BIOCHEMISTRY  AND  CHEMISTRY  j 

(See  under  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry)  | 

I 

BIOLOGY  J 

Consult  Departments  of  Botany  and  Zoology  { 

A programme  in  Biology  is  suggested  for  students  who  plan  to  work  in  the  i 
broad  field  of  Biology  rather  than  in  a biological  subdiscipline.  A specialist  ! 
programme  in  Biology  is  particularly  appropriate  for  students  planning  | 

careers  in  Biology  teaching.  ! 

Recommended  first-year  preparation: 

BIO  100/120,  CHM  120,  MAT  (other  than  MAT  100),  PHY  130,  140. 
Second-year  programme: 

Five  courses,  with  at  least  one  in  Botany  and  one  in  Zoology  recommended. 
Third-  and  fourth-year  programmes:  i 

Five  courses  in  each  year,  with  a year  total  of  at  least  two  courses  in  each  of  | 
Botany  and  Zoology  recommended.  Students  are  urged  to  choose  some  of  | 
their  courses  from  such  cognate  fields  as  Organic  Chemistry,  Biochemistry,  ' 
Microbiology,  and  to  take  at  least  one  of  the  two  field  courses,  BIO  300F  1 

and  BIO  301 F.  | 

BIOLOGY  AND  MATHEMATICS  i 

(See  under  Mathematics  and  Biology)  j 

BOTANY  [ 

Consult  Department  of  Botany  i 

Recommended  first-year  preparation  : | 

BIO  100/1 20/ BOT  100,  CHM  120,  MAT  130/135,  PHY  130/140.  i 

Second-year  programme:  i, 

At  least  two  of  BOT  201,  210,  220,  and  240,  CHM  235;  selection  from  i 
other  BOT  and  ZOO  courses,  MBL  200,  PHY  230.  Students  are  advised  to  ^ 
take  one  of  the  field  courses,  BIO  300F  or  BIO  301F  at  the  end  of  the  j 

second  year.  ; 

Third-year  programme:  I 

At  least  two  BOT  courses  selected  from  the  200  and  300  series  and  two  j 

i 
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additional  courses  from  BOT,  ZOO,  MBL,  BCH  320/321,  STA  232/242. 
Students  are  advised  to  take  the  alternate  field  course  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year. 

CHEMICAL  PHYSICS 

Consult  Departments  of  Physics  and  Chemistry 
Recommended  first-year  preparation : 

CHM  120,  MAT  139;  (140&  150),  PHY  120. 

Second-year  programme: 

CHM  220,  235,  MAT  239,  PHY  220,  221S,  240Y. 

Third-year  programme: 

CHM  320,  MAT  339,  MAT244F/APM  331F,  PHY  300,  326Y/327F/ 
328S. 

Fourth-year  programme: 

A minimum  of  three  400-series  Physics/ Chemistry  courses  with  at  least  one 
chosen  from  Physics  and  one  chosen  from  Chemistry. 

CHEMISTRY 

Consult  Department  of  Chemistry 
Recommended  first-year  preparation: 

CHM  120,  MAT  135/ 139/(140  & 150),  PHY  120/130. 

Second-year  programme: 

CHM  220,  235,  MAT  235/239,  PHY  2201230. 

Third-year  programme: 

CHM  320,  330,  340,  one  course  in  Chemistry/ another  science/ 
Mathematics. 

Fourth-year  programme : 

Three  400-series  courses  in  Chemistry;  one  course  in  Science/ Mathematics. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  BIOCHEMISTRY 

Consult  Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  - Faculty  of  Medicine 
Recommended  fir.st-year  preparation: 

BIO  100/120,  CHM  120,  MAT  135/139,PHY  120/130. 

Second-year  programme: 

CHM  220,  235,  MAT  235/239,  PHY  220/230.  (A  BOT  or  ZOO  Course 
should  be  considered  as  a fifth  course.) 

Third-year  programme: 

BCH  320/321,  37  lY,  CHM  320/330,  340,  347S. 

Fourth-year  programme: 

Four  courses  in  Biochemistry  and/or  Chemistry  (mostly  Organic)  at  least 
three  of  which  should  be  400-series. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  MATHEMATICS 
(See  under  Mathematics  and  Chemistry) 

CHEMISTRY  (WITH  PHYSICS) 

Consult  Department  of  Chemistry 


Recommended  first-year  preparation: 

CHM  120,  MAT  139/(140&  150),  PHY  120/130. 

Second-year  programme:  CHM  220,  235,  MAT  239,  PHY  220. 

Third-year  programme: 

CHM  320,  323S,  330/340,  MAT  339,  PHY  221S/ other  Physics/MAT 
244/ APM  33 IF. 

Fourth-year  programme: 

Two  400-series  courses  in  Chemistry.  One  300/ 400-series  Course  in  PHY.^ 
CHM  330/ CHM  340  another  300/ 400-series  PHY/CHM  course. 

Note:  For  a balanced  training  in  Chemistry,  a student  should  take  each  of  ^ 
CHM  320,  330,  340. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Consult  Mrs.  M.  Chepely,  Room  1317,  Department  of  Computer  Science, 
928-6360. 

A programme  to  prepare  the  student  for  professional  or  graduate  work  in  } 
Computer  Science. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation: 

MAT  139/(140  & 150),  CSC  148F;  CSC  158S,  PHY  1 20  are  suggested 
options. 

Second-year  programme: 

MAT  (239  & 140)/  (240F  & 250),  MAT  244F/APM  251,  STA  242/252, 
CSC  (258F  & 248S) . PHY  220  is  a suggested  option. 

Third-year  programme: 

MAT  ( 339/  3 1 9S  & 345 ) / ( 330  & 340  & 350) , APM  361F,  CSC  368S;  CSCj' 
358S,  and  ELE  405F  are  suggested  options. 

Fourth-year  programme: 

CSC  438F,  448S,  458F,  468S;  recommended  options  are  APM  451F, 

461F,  466S,  MAT  344S. 


i 


GEOLOGY 

Consult  Department  of  Geology 
Recommended  first-year  preparation: 

CHM  120,  GLG  120,  MAT  130/ 134/ 135/139,  CSC  148F/Y/108F/Y. 
Other  desirable  science  courses:  AST  100,  BIO  100/120,  PHY  1 30/120. 
Second-year  programme: 

GLG  220  & 22 1 S,  GLG  1 20  (if  not  taken  previously) , and  three  of  BOT 
210,  CHM  220,  CHE  (217F&218S)  CHM  235,  MAT  230/234/235/239,*^| 
PHY  (220&  221S)/230,  PHY  240Y,  STA  222/232/242/252,  ZOO  220, 
ZOO  250,  ZOO  253. 

Third-year  programme: 

GLG  320,  321F,  322  & 327S  and  at  least  one  of  GLG  222,  324. 

Fourth-year  programme: 

Four  of  GLG  420,  421,  423,  424,  426,  427F,  428,  490,  GLG  470/PHY 
421 Y,  PHY  ( 308  + 324Y) , one  full  or  two  half  courses  in  Geology  not 
taken  previously. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  how  the  optional  courses  in  Geology  and 
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the  basic  sciences  and  Mathematics  can  be  grouped  within  three  pro- 
grammes each  of  which  emphasizes  one  of  the  three  broad  branches  of 
Geology.  Other  combinations,  of  equal  value,  can  be  formulated. 


Possible  combinations  with  the  core  courses  in  the  Geology  Programme 


GEOLOGY  & 

GEOLOGY  & 

GEOLOGY  & 

YEAR 

CORE 

BIOLOGY 

CHEMISTRY 

PHYSICS 

CHM  120 

BIO  100/120 

PHY  130/120 

I 

CSC  148F/Y/ 
108F/Y 
GLG  120 
MAT  130/134/ 

135/139 

GLG  220,  221S 

BOT  210 

CHE  217F/ 

CHE  217F/ 

II 

ZOO  220,  250 

218S/ 

21 8S 

CHM  235 

MAT  230/ 

MAT  230/235/ 

235/239 

239 

PHY  (220  & 

221S)/230 

GLG  320,  32 IF, 

GLG  222,  326Y  GLG  324,  323Y 

GLG  324 

III 

322,  327S 

ZOO  253 

GLG  424,  426, 

GLG  420,  421, 

GLG  421 

428,  328 

423 

PHY  (308  & 

IV 

324Y) 

MATHEMATICAL  PHYSICS 

Consult  Professor  D.  Masson,  Department  of  Mathematics 
Recommended  first-year  programme:  MAT  ( 140  & 150) ; PHY  120. 
Second-year  programme: 

MAT  (240F&250);  APM  251;  PHY  (220&222S). 

Third-year  programme: 

MAT  (330/340&350);  APM  351/  MAT  ( 3 64F  & 3 69S ) ; PHY  ( 300  & 
302). 

Fourth-year  programme: 

APM  42 IF/ APM  426S;  a selection  of  advanced  Mathematics  and  Physics 
courses  to  be  approved  by  the  adviser  (see  above) . 

MATHEMATICAL  STUDIES 

Con.sult  Professor  R.  Wormleighton,  Department  of  Mathematics 
This  programme  provides  a broad  training  in  mathematics  without  the 
special  emphasis  on  analysis  that  is  necessary  for  many  graduate  pro- 


grammes  in  mathematics.  It  is  excellent  preparation  for  prospective 
mathematics  teachers. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation  : MAT  139/  ( 140  & 150) ; CSC  148F/I  \ 

148Y.  I ' 

Second-year  programme:  MAT  {\ AO  &l2-},9)/ {2A0¥  8l25(j)-,U\1:1A5S-,  i | 
STA  242/252.  1 

Third-year  programme:  MAT  340/345;  two  mathematics  options. 

Fourth-year  programme:  Five  options. 

MATHEMATICS 

Consult  Professor  R.  Wormleighton,  Department  of  Mathematics  I 

This  programme  is  designed  to  prepare  a student  for  graduate  work  in  | 
mathematics,  applied  mathematics,  probability  or  statistics.  j 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  MAT  140,  150;  PHY  120. 

Second-year  programme:  APM  25 1 , MAT  240F,  245S,  250;  STA  252.  j 
Third-year  programme:  MAT  330,  340,  350. 

Fourth-year  programme:  Five  options.  j 

Note:  Any  course  may  be  deferred  to  the  subsequent  year  subject  to  pre-  j i 
requisites  and  co-requisites  and  the  approval  of  the  Undergraduate  i | 
Secretary  of  the  Department.  It  is  recommended  that  students  acquire  a '"1 
reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  German  and  Russian.  Students  wishing  L 1 
to  specialize  in  statistics  or  probability  should  include  MAT  454F  in  their  I f 
options,  as  well  as  the  courses  offered  in  their  field. 


Suggested  courses  for  students  with  indicated  interests 


INTEREST 

ACT 

APM 

MAT 

STA  ■'  ! 

Non-Specialists 

236S,  331F 
336S 

225,  300, 
314F,  319S, 
325,  364F 

232 

Social  Sciences 

223F,  233S 

336S,  451F 

234,  314F 

232,  342S  " 

Biological 

Sciences 

225,  235 

242,  332F,. 

Physical 

Sciences 

246S,  33 IF 
441 

235,  239 
244F 

242 

MATHEMATICS 

AND  BIOLOGY 

Consult  Professor  J.E.  Paloheimo,  Department  of  Zoology  and  Professor  j i 
W.A.  O’N.  Waugh,  Department  of  Mathematics  | 

This  programme  is  designed  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  mathe-  | 
matically  oriented  biologists.  j 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  ! 

BIO  100/1 20/ BOT  100,  CHM  120,  MAT  1 39/ ( 140 & 150),  PHY  120/  j 
130/140. 
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w Second-year  programme: 

M CHM  235,  MAT  239,  STA  242,  ZOO  223/ BOT  230/240. 

|c  Third-year  programme: 

W MAT  244F  & 300/319S,  STA  332F  & 342S,  ZOO  and/or  BOT  courses. 
Fourth-year  programme: 

STA  482F  (multivariate  analysis),  STA  497S  (stochastic  processes),  ZOO 
478F,  479S.  / 

^ MATHEMATICS  AND  CHEMISTRY 

Consult  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Department  of  Mathematics, 
Professor  P.G.  Norton 

MATHEMATICS  AND  CHEMISTRY 

* Consult  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Department 

* This  programme  can  lead  to  graduate  work  in  either  Chemistry  or 

; Mathematics. 

^ Recommended  first-year  preparation: 

, CHM  1 20,  CSC  1 48 Y,  MAT  1 40  & 1 50,  PHY  1 20. 

Second-year  programme : 

, APM25TCHM220&235&  323S,  MAT240F&250.  (PHY  220  is 

recommended  as  an  extra  subject) . 

Third-year  programme: 

CHM  320  & 422F  & 423S,  MAT  340  & 350. 

Fourth-year  programme: 

MAT  330,  VA  full  courses  from  CHM  330,  340,  420,  424F,  425S,  428, 
429Y,  APM  351/ 42 IF. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  ECONOMICS 

* Consult  Professor  W.  Haque,  Department  of  Mathematics 

TTiis  programme  provides  a firm  mathematical  foundation  for  subsequent 
work  in  Economics. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation: 

MAT  139/(140  & 150);  ECO  100. 

Second-year  programme: 

MAT  (140  & 239)/  (240F  & 250) ; MAT  244F/APM  251 ; STA  252;  ECO 
(240F  & 241S). 

(Third-  and  Fourth-year  programme: 

MAT  3 14F/350;  APM  (45 1 F & 456S) ; ECO  332;  at  least  four  additional 
full  courses  in  Economics  and/ or  Mathematics. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  LINGUISTICS 
Consult  Professor  B.  Brainerd,  Department  of  Mathematics 
A programme  for  students  interested  in  the  application  of  mathematics  to 
the  study  of  the  structure  of  language. 

Recommended  first-year  preparation: 

MAT  1 34/  1 35/  1 39/  ( 1 40  & 1 50) ; CSC  1 48F/Y;  JAL  1 00. 
j Second-year  programme: 

MAT  (225  & 234)/  (240F  & 250) ; STA  1A1/152-,  LIN  230. 

I 
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Third-year  programme-. 

LIN  333  (228F&229S);STA(332F&342S)/357. 

Fourth-year  programme-. 

LIN  450/491 ; MAT  409S;  an  additional  course  in  mathematics. 

Note:  During  the  four  years,  the  student  should  also  have  taken  LIN  201/  ! 
JAL  300  and  also  one  of  ANT  220,  LIN  348  or  a spoken  indoeuropean  I 
language.  ' 

MATHEMATICS  AND  PHILOSOPHY  j 

Consult  Professor  F.  Tall,  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Professor  L.W.| 
Sumner,  Department  of  Philosophy  : 

This  programme  is  designed  to  emphasize  those  aspects  of  each  discipline 
which  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  other  both  historically  and  currently. 
Recommended  first-year  preparation: 

MAT(140&  150)/(139&225);PHL  100. 

Second-year  programme : 

MAT  245S/325,  MAT  239/  (240  & 250) ; PHL  (243F,  244S,  250F) . 
Third-year  programme: 

MAT  309S,  MAT  340/345;  STA  242/252;  PHL  396F  and  two  of  PHL  , 
348S,  350S,  351F,  352F,  353S,  380S,  396S.  i 

Fourth-year  programme : 

MAT  404F;  PHL  452F.  i 

MATHEMATICS  FOR  TEACHING  j 

Consult  Professor  K.O.  May,  Department  of  Mathematics  j 

A programme  to  provide  a deep  understanding  of  elementary  mathematics  I 
and  a broad  view  of  the  subject  and  its  applications.  The  first  three  years  J 
of  the  programme  should  include  at  least  six  full  courses  from  the  following:j 
MAT  100,  220,  320,  first-year  calculus,  second-year  calculus;  MAT  140/  1 

225,  245S/325,  314F,  410,  414F,  309S;  APM  331F,  336S;  STA  232;  i 
CSC  108/F/Y.  { 

Note:  Courses  in  History,  Philosophy  and  Psychology  are  suggested  for  ; 
inclusion  in  the  whole  programme.  Any  of  the  other  specialist  programmes  j 
in  mathematics,  or  mathematics  combined  with  another  subject,  is  also  an 
excellent  preparation  for  teaching.  ! 

MICROBIOLOGY 

Consult  Department  of  Microbiology  - School  of  Hygiene 
Recommended  first-year  preparation: 

BIO  100/120,  CHM  120,  MAT  130/135/150,  PHY  120/130/140.  | 

Second-year  programme: 

CHM  235,  STA  232;  selection  from  MBL  200,  BOT  and  ZOO  courses. 
Third-year  programme:  \ 

BCH  320/321,  BCH  370Y,  MBL  320,  IBM  350.  ; 

Fourth-year  programme:  ! 

MBL  420,  421,  422.  Selection  from  BOT  and  ZOO  courses. 


1 
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PHYSICS 

Consult  Department  of  Physics 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  PHY  120,  MAT  139/(140&  150). 
The  programme  comprises  the  following  courses  in  Physics  and 
Mathematics: 

PHY  220,  221S,  222F,  240Y,  300,  302,  303F,  325/326Y/327F/328S,  at 
least  three  400-series  Physics  Courses.  MAT  239,  244F,  339  APM  246S. 

PHYSICS  WITH  ASTRONOMY 

(see  under  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics) 

PHYSICS  WITH  CHEMISTRY 
(see  under  Chemical  Physics) 

PHYSICS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Consult  Departments  of  Physics  and  Geology 
Recommended  first-year  preparation: 

PHY  120/130,  GLG  120,  CHM  120,  MAT  139,  CSC  148F/148Y. 

The  programme  comprises  the  following  courses  in  Physics,  Geology  and 
Mathematics: 

PHY  (220  and  221S)/230,  222F,  304S/300/301,  324Y,  412,  413, 420Y, 
GLG  220,  320,  321F,  322,  327S,  MAT  244F/APM  331F. 

PHYSICS  WITH  MATHEMATICS 
(See  under  Theoretical  Physics) 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Consult  Department  of  Physiology  - Faculty  of  Medicine 
Recommended  first-year  preparation: 

CHM  120,  BIO  100/120,  MAT  130/135/139/150,  PHY  120/130/140. 
Second-year  programme: 

ANA  200/ ZOO  (250  & 251 ) , CHM  235,  STA  232. 

Third-year  programme: 

PSL  (322&  373Y),BCH  (320& 370Y)/(321  & 371Y),  ZOO  211. 
Fourth-year  programme: 

At  least  three  of:  PSL  424,  427, 429S,  430,  475F,  498,  ZOO  441Y,  442Y, 
440. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Consult  Department  of  Psychology:  a booklet  with  further  information  may 
be  obtained  in  Room  4004,  Sidney  Smith  Hall 

There  is  no  prescribed  programme  for  students  specializing  in  Psychology. 
Students  may  enrol  in  any  course  offered  by  the  Department  for  which  they 
have  fulfilled  the  prerequisites.  However,  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
a career  in  Psychology  are  advised  to  build  their  programmes  along  the 
following  lines: 
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Recommended  first-year  preparation:  ! 

PSY  100/105.  ' 

Second-year  programme:  ■ 

STA  Tin 242/ 252/PSY  230F  and  four  or  five  half-courses  selected  from  \ 
those  offered  at  the  two-hundred  level.  In  particular,  it  should  be  noted  thatj 
PSY  230F  (or  STA  222/232/242/252)  is  required  preparation  for  most  ; 
higher-level  courses.  PSY  (200F  & 201S)  are  no  longer  offered  by  the 
Department,  but  comparable  coverage  is  provided  by  STA  222.  Students 
seeking  admission  to  any  of  PSY  320,  321,  322,  315,  329,  or  307  must  j 
include  STA  222/242/252  in  their  preparation.  If  this  has  been  done  PSY  * 
230F  should  not  be  included  in  the  programme.  A student  who  has  taken  | 
PSY  230F  and  who  later  decides  to  seek  admission  to  one  of  the  above-  ’ 
mentioned  courses,  must  first  take  STA  222/  242/  252  or  demonstrate  that  ; 
he  has  equivalent  background.  ! 

Third-year  programme: 

PSY  2)20/ 111 n>21  (available  only  to  students  who  have  included  STA  ' 
222/232/242/252/PSY  200F/&  201S  in  the  second-year  programme)  I 
and/or  one,  two  or  three  full  course  equivalents  chosen  from  courses  offered^ 
at  the  200-300  levels.  ' 

Fourth-year  programme:  ! 

Two  or  three  full  course  equivalents  chosen  from  courses  offered  at  the  | 
300-400  levels.  Participation  in  one  or  more  400-level  seminars  is  highly  j 
desirable.  PSY  400  is  recommended  as  an  indicant  of  suitability  for  ] 

graduate  study  (available  only  to  students  who  have  included  at  least  one  | 

of  PSY  320/321/322  in  the  third-year  programme).  j 

Note:  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  desirability  of  inclusion  of  courses  in  ! 

mathematics,  life  sciences  and  physical  and  social  sciences  in  the  pro-  i 

gramme.  j 

I 

I 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  , 

Consult  Prof.  J.A.  Satterberg,  Departments  of  Psychology  and  Physiology  - 1 
Faculty  of  Medicine  ! 

Recommended  first-year  preparation:  \ 

BIO  100/120,  CHM  120,  MAT  130/135,  PSY  100.  j 

Second-year  programme:  i 

STA  222/232/242,  ANA  200/ZOO  (250&  251 ),  CHM  235,  PFIY  140 
(if  not  taken  in  first  year) . 

Third-year  programme:  i 

BCH  321 , PSL  (322  & 373Y) , two  of  PSY  (223F  & 243S) , (206F  & 3 1 IS),  J 
324.  i 

Fourth-year  programme:  i 

PHM  470/ PSL  424/ 427/ZOO  (441 Y & 442Y),  two  of  PSY  240S,  241S,  i 
319F;  PSL  498/PSY  400:  One  ‘advanced  Topics’  seminar  in  Psychology.  j 

I 

t 

THEORETICAL  PHYSICS 

Consult  Department  of  Physics  • 
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Recommended  first-year  preparation:  PHY  120,  MAT  140,  150. 

The  programme  comprises  the  following  courses:  PHY  220,  222F,  223F, 
300,  302,  326Y/327F/328S,  400,  401 /402F/303F,  410  MAT  240F,  250, 
330,  350,  APM  251,  351. 

Note:  This  programme  provides  an  excellent  background  for  students 
considering  graduate  studies  in  either  experimental  or  theoretical  physics. 

ZOOLOGY 

There  is  no  prescribed  programme  for  students  specializing  in  Zoology, 
and  such  students  also  may  enrol  in  any  course  offered  by  the  Department. 
However,  students  who  wish  to  specialize  and  to  prepare  for  a career  in 
Zoology  are  advised  to  build  their  programme  along  the  following  lines: 
Recommended  first-year  preparation: 

BIO  100/120,  CHM  120,  PHY  120/130/140,  and  a first-year  Mathematics 
course  other  than  MAT  100. 

Second-year  programme: 

CHM  235,  STA  232/242,  and  at  least  two  of  ZOO  220,  221,  222, 

224,  226,  250,  25 1 . Students  are  advised  to  take  one  of  the  summer  field 
courses  (BIO  300F/301F)  between  second  and  third  year. 

Third-year  programme: 

A selection  from  ZOO  223,  225,  253,  and  any  other  200-series  courses. 
Students  may  take  one  or  more  400-series  course(s)  in  their  third  year. 
Students  are  advised  to  take,  between  third  and  fourth  year,  the  summer 
field  course  not  already  taken. 

Fourth-year  programme: 

A selection  from  200-  and  400-series  courses. 

Note:  Courses  in  other  sciences  (Biochemistry,  Botany,  Geography, 
Geology,  Microbiology,  Physiology,  Psychology,  etc.)  are  appropriate  to 
certain  fields  within  Zoology  and  thus  suggested  for  possible  inclusion  in 
the  programme. 

Preparation  for  study  in  professional  faculties,  schools  or  colleges 

Students  who  enter  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  in  order  to  qualify  for 
later  admission  to  a Professional  Faculty  or  School  such  as  Dentistry,  Law, 
Library  Science,  Medicine,  Social  Work,  are  advised  to  consult  the 
appropriate  Faculty  or  School  before  devising  their  programme  of  study. 
Students  seeking  entrance  to  a College  of  Education  with  a view  to  obtain- 
ing a specialist  teaching  certificate  should  consult  the  Faculty’s  Department 
of  their  proposed  specialty  and  the  College  of  Education  regarding  require- 
ments. 

Students  may  now  satisfy  the  admission  requirements  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  by  completing  a two-year  programme  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  which  includes  BIO  1 00/ 1 20,  CHM  1 20  & 235,  MAT  1 30/ 1 34/ 

1 35/150,  PHY  1 20/130/140.  Other  courses  should  be  chosen  according  to 
the  student’s  interests. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 
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Departments  of  the  Faculty  and  Courses  of  Instruction 

Key  to  Course  Descriptions 

Courses  are  listed  with  their  identifying  code  and  three-digit  number  under 
the  department  offering  them.  The  J prefix  (e.g.  JAH  324)  indicates  a 
course  given  jointly  by  members  of  two  departments  and  listed  under  each 
(in  this  case  Anthropology  and  History).  The  code  CIN  indicates  a course 
listed  under  Innis  College;  and  FS  (e.g.  FST200)  indicates  a course  listed 
under  Interdisciplinary  Courses  Offered  by  the  Faculty. 

If  there  is  no  suffix  after  the  course  number,  the  course  is  a full  course  given 
throughout  the  whole  session.  A suffix  indicates  a half-course: 

F a half-course  given  in  the  First  Term  only. 

S a half-course  given  in  the  Second  Term  only. 

Y a half-course  given  continuously  throughout  the  whole  session. 

Where  applicable,  the  course  description  is  followed  by  a list  of  exclusions 
i.e.  those  other  courses  with  which  the  course  in  question  may  not  be 
combined  in  a degree  programme  because  of  similarity  of  content;  and 
finally  by  the  prerequisites  and  co-requisites  for  the  course.  Generally 
speaking,  the  courses  listed  refer  to  the  course  codes  and  numbers  of  this 
calendar.  Students  who  wish  courses,  other  than  those  stated,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  prerequisite  or  co-requisite  preparation  should  consult 
the  departments  concerned. 

The  solidus  symbol  (/)  means  OR 

The  comma  (,)  or  the  ampersand  symbol  (&)  means  AND 
Limitation  of  enrolment 

In  order  to  preserve  the  quality  of  instruction  in  the  Faculty  it  may  be 
necessary  for  departments  to  restrict  enrolment  in  certain  courses 
(especially  seminars)  by  giving  preference  to  those  students  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  department  or  the  professors,  have  the  best  qualifications. 

For  the  information  of  students  more  courses  are  described  in  the  following 
pages  than  are  included  in  the  timetable. 

ACCOUNTING  See  ‘Political  Economy  - Commerce’ 

ACTUARIAL  SCIENCE  See ‘Mathematics’ 


ment  throughout  the  world.  Within  the  spectrum  of  the  social  sciences. 


Anthropology 


Chairman  o/ Department/ Professor  D.R.  Hughes 
Undergraduate  5ecretary/ Professor  R.B.  Drewitt 
Departmental  Office/ 928-3294 


Anthropology,  in  the  most  general  sense,  is  concerned  with  man’s  develop-  ^ 
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Anthropology  tends  to  focus  on  human  societies  that  have  not  been  or  are 
just  beginning  to  be  influenced,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  industrialism.  This 
very  broad  interest  has  led  to  the  division  of  the  discipline  into  distinctive 
areas  of  research. 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

Archaeology  is  the  study  of  surviving  changes  in  the  material  world  that 
are  the  result  of  the  action  of  man.  Archaeologists  excavate  sites,  found  by 
survey  techniques,  that  contain  remains  of  human  activity.  From  the 
materials  uncovered,  classes  of  artifacts  are  established,  based  on  analysis 
of  form  and  function.  The  spatial  and  temporal  relations  of  artifacts  from 
a number  of  sites  are  studied.  From  such  studies  archaeologists  draw  con- 
clusions about  the  nature  of  social  groups,  adaptations  to  environment,  and 
spatial  and  temporal  relations  of  the  groups  involved.  Two  important 
features  of  archaeological  work  are  the  careful  observation  of  stratigraphy 
uncovered  in  excavation  and  the  increasing  use  of  highly  accurate  dating 
techniques  based  on  physical,  chemical  and  biological  characteristics  of 
materials  found.  General  topics  include:  the  origins  and  dispersal  of  early 
tool  traditions;  adaptations  to  cold  conditions  in  the  Ice  Age;  the  peopling 
of  the  New  World;  the  development  of  agriculture  and  of  civilizations  in  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds. 

LINGUISTIC  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Linguistics  is  the  scientific  study  of  language.  In  anthropological  linguistics 
certain  aspects  of  language  study  are  emphasized.  One  important  aspect  is 
the  relation  of  language  to  culture.  Here  language  is  studied  as  the  primary 
means  of  communication  in  human  life.  In  and  through  language  members 
of  a community  interact,  and  the  cultural  facts  of  a society  are  manifested. 

It  plays  a critical  role  in  the  transmission  of  culture  through  time. 

Another  important  aspect  of  Anthropological  Linguistics  is  language 
classification.  Typological  classification  deals  with  the  grouping  of  languages 
according  to  their  structural  characteristics.  Comparative-historical  classifi- 
cation groups  languages  which  have  evolved  from  a common  origin  (such 
as  French,  Spanish,  and  Roumanian  from  earlier  Latin).  Dialectology 
deals  with  the  variation  of  language  over  an  area.  Such  studies  are  valuable 
for  the  light  they  shed  on  pre-history.  As  anthropologists  are  often  interested 
in  the  lesser  known  peoples  of  the  world,  linguistic  field  methods  have  come 
to  provide  techniques  for  the  analysis  of  languages  which  have  not 
previously  been  studied. 

PHYSICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Physical  Anthropology  and  human  biology  are  concerned  with  the  study  of 
the  biological  evolution  of  man  and  the  spectrum  of  human  variability  seen 
in  living  populations  of  mankind.  To  study  the  evolution  of  man,  one 
studies  the  evolution  of  his  primate  relatives,  as  well  as  the  fossil  remains 
of  earlier  human  populations.  The  study  of  living  populations,  or  races  of 
people,  is  accomplished  through  measurements  of  various  kinds,  e.g.,  of 
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body  proportions,  of  the  colour  of  hair,  eyes  and  skin,  blood  group  } i 

frequencies,  and  the  analysis  of  these  data.  Statistical  techniques  are  used  i I 

to  assess  the  biological  affinities  of  populations,  and  to  help  in  tracing  their 
migrations.  Basic  to  the  study  of  Physical  Anthropology  is  an  understanding , 
of  the  laws  of  human  genetics,  and  an  understanding  of  man’s  ecological  j 
background.  Some  basic  concepts  of  the  subject  are  natural  selection  and 
human  evolution  to  produce  the  polytypic  species  that  is  mankind  today.  | 

SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY  | 

Social  Anthropology  is  the  study  of  the  social  life  of  man.  Traditionally  ' 
social  anthropologists  have  used  small  scale  societies,  usually  non-literate  i 
and  isolated  groups  because  it  was  easier  to  observe  the  total  social  life  of  a 
society.  The  range  of  topics  includes  political,  economic  and  ritual  behaviour  i 
as  well  as  social  sanctions  including  gossip.  Although  this  model  of  social  ! 
as  opposed  to  individual  behaviour  was  developed  in  small-scale  societies, 
it  is  by  no  means  limited  to  them.  Recently  Social  Anthropology  has  become 
interested  in  society  in  general.  The  discipline  is  utilized  in  modern  western 
society  for  the  study  of  ethnic  minorities  and  other  units  such  as  in  factories,  . 
street-corner  cliques,  and  political  factions.  The  method  is  relevant  for  j 
social  analysis  where  the  depth  and  intensity  of  small  group  interaction  is  ■ 

part  of  the  general  social  process.  Moreover,  institutions  and  models  of  ' 

social  behaviour  can  be  compared  cross-culturally  to  establish  more  general  j 
concepts  and  trends.  ; 

Careers  in  Anthropology  usually  emphasize  either  theoretical,  academic  I 

aspects,  or  practical  applications  of  the  discipline.  Researchers  in  Anthro-  j 

pology  are  generally  connected  with  a university  or  museum.  Courses  in  | 
Anthropology  are  taught  at  the  university  or  college  level.  Most  institutions  ! 
involved  in  teaching  and  research  require  professional  anthropologists  who  | 
have  obtained  the  phd  degree.  Examples  of  the  practical  applications  of  j 
Anthropology  range  from  work  on  problems  concerning  the  contact  of  | 
groups  with  varied  social  and  cultural  backgrounds,  to  preservation  of  ' 

archaeological  material  in  connection  with  development  and  expansion  of 
regional  recreation  facilities.  Where  Anthropology  is  able  to  provide  a : 

unique  contribution  in  practical  applications,  training  at  least  to  the  ma 
level  is  required. 

As  a science  emphasizing  comparative  study  of  social  and  cultural  variation 
throughout  the  world,  and  man’s  biological  background.  Anthropology 
offers  a unique  grounding  for  interests  and  studies  in  the  Humanities,  other 
Social  Sciences,  Psychology,  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences,  and 
Geography. 

There  are  two  courses  in  Anthropology  offered  in  the  First  Year  and  five 
courses  offered  in  the  Second  Year.  There  are  no  pre-requisites  for  any  of 
these,  nor  is  there  a defined  programme  for  a student  who  seeks  to  specialize 
in  Anthropology  in  the  Second  Year;  however  some  second-year  courses 
will  be  pre-requisites  to  courses  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  years.  For  instance 
the  Introduction  to  General  Linguistics  in  the  Second  Year  is  a pre-requisite 
for  several  of  the  advanced  courses  in  Anthropological  Linguistics.  There 
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,WT  100 


\L  100 


MT  203 


NT  204 


are  similar  prerequisites  in  the  other  divisions  of  Anthropology. 

In  the  First  and  Second  years,  and  later  years  as  well,  courses  in  Anthro- 
pology can  be  fruitfully  combined  with  courses  in  a wide  variety  of  other 
disciplines.  A few  examples  should  make  this  breadth  clear.  A student 
interested  in  Anthropological  Linguistics  would  find  language  courses  in 
many  departments  relevant.  A student  of  Physical  Anthropology  could 
strengthen  his  area  of  interest  with  courses  in  Zoology  and  Anatomy.  An 
interest  in  Social  Anthropology  could  be  complemented  with  a variety  of 
courses  in  Sociology.  Finally  the  budding  archaeologist  might  find  courses 
in  Geology  important  if  his  main  interest  were  early  man.  Because  of  the 
wide  scope  of  Anthropology,  courses  cannot  be  narrowly  prescribed. 
Students  interested  in  concentrating  their  studies  in  this  field  must  be 
prepared  to  consult  with  Faculty  advisers  of  the  department  to  insure  that 
they  are  following  a programme  suited  to  their  interests. 

Admission  to  Graduate  Studies  in  Anthropology  in  this  Department  is 
possible  with  or  without  undergraduate  specialization  in  Anthropology, 
although  students  who  have  not  had  extensive  undergraduate  training  in 
Anthropology  are  expected  to  make  up  deficiencies;  this  involves  at  least  an 
extra  year  of  work  at  the  graduate  level. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

Introduction  to  Anthropology 

An  introduction  to  the  Department  and  subject,  stressing  the  unity  and 
diversity  of  anthropology.  In  proceeding  through  the  origins  and  develop- 
ment of  homo  sapiens  and  the  living  populations,  the  growth,  diversity  and 
structure  of  societies,  cultures  and  languages,  this  course  will  cover  all 
fields  of  anthropology.  These  are,  in  order  of  presentation,  physical 
anthropology,  archaeology,  social  and  cultural  anthropology  and  linguistics. 

Introduction  to  General  Linguistics 

Lectures  on  fundamental  principles  with  illustrations  from  English  and 
from  a broad  spectrum  of  other  languages.  Tutorials  for  practice  in  pro- 
duction and  recognition  of  speech  sounds,  and  elementary  analytic 
techniques.  (See  also  under  Linguistics.) 

References:  An  introduction  to  Descriptive  Linguistics  and  Workbook. 
COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

Introduction  to  Physical  Anthropology 

An  introduction  to  physical  anthropology  and  human  biology.  The  study  of 
human  evolution,  viewed  against  the  background  of  primate  evolution,  in 
past  and  present  populations  of  man,  paying  particular  regard  to  the 
genetical  aspects  of  evolution.  A comprehensive  laboratory  course  is  offered 
in  conjunction  with  the  lectures. 

Social  and  Cultural  Anthropology 

The  study  of  social  organization  and  structure  including  belief  systems, 
kinship  and  marriage,  politics  and  ecology. 
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ANT  241  North  American  Indian  in  Transition 

A discussion  of  the  established  culture  areas  and  types  existing  in  precontact 
and  early  contact  times  in  North  America  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the 
problems  arising  out  of  contacts  between  North  American  Indians  and 
Euroamericans.  J 

I 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  THIRD-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS  i 

JAL  301  Language  and  Social  Issues 

A sociolinguistic  examination  of  problems  in  Canadian  education,  politics,  1 
mass  communications,  etc.  This  course  will  be  offered  in  alternate  years  with  | 
JAL  300  (See  also  under  Linguistics) . i 

ANT  31  IF  Archaeological  Field  Work 


ANT  333  Primate  Behaviour 

A general  review  of  primate  behaviour  in  its  ecological  setting. 
Prerequisite : ANT  203  or  instructor’s  permission 


ANT  340  Political  Anthropology 

Prerequisite:  ANT  204  or  instructor’s  permission 

ANT  341  Anthropology  of  Religion 

Prerequisite:  ANT  204  or  instructor’s  permission 

APPLIED  MATHEMATICS  See  ‘Mathematics’ 


Astronomy 


! 


I 


Chairman  of  Department /Protestor  D.A.  MacRae  i 

Undergraduate  Secretary/ Professor  E.R.  Seaquist  ! 

Departmental  Office/ 928-3149  i 

The  subject  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  nugatory  but  the  modern  view  i 
is  quite  the  contrary.  In  all  ages  Astronomy  has  been  in  the  background  of 
man’s  thought.  Its  ideas  pervade  our  literature.  Trade  and  commerce  have  ; 
depended  on  it.  And  now  in  our  own  day  Astronomy  has  become,  un-  ! 

expectedly,  a matter  of  everyday  concern.  Its  breadth  in  space  and  time  and 
its  concern  both  with  the  very  large  and  the  very  small  make  a course  in 
Astronomy  an  attractive  component  of  any  programme. 

Several  courses  are  offered  to  suit  persons  of  diverse  background  and  depth 
of  interest.  Two  of  the  beginning  courses  do  not  require  special  knowledge 
of  mathematics  or  the  sciences.  We  are  not  concerned  with  formulae  and 
detailed  calculations,  but  rather  with  what  the  student  can  see  with  his 
unaided  eye  or  with  a telescope.  Astronomical  phenomena  can  be  related 
to  occurrences  on  earth  and  explained  by  familiar  laws  of  physics.  Extreme 
conditions,  though  unusual,  need  not  be  mysterious. 

AST  100  is  presented  in  such  a way  that  students  can  leam  about  the 
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f universe  we  dwell  in  even  though  they  do  not  have  a scientific  bent.  It  can 
profitably  be  taken  in  either  First  or  Second  Year  since  no  other  courses  are 
prerequisites.  The  course  is  largely  descriptive  and  covers  the  full  range  of 
astronomical  topics. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

A Survey  of  Modem  Astronomy 

A general  survey  of  modem  astronomy  giving  a descriptive  treatment  of 
the  nature  of  solar  and  stellar  systems  and  the  present  conception  of  the 
structure  of  the  universe.  This  course  is  intended  for  students  with  no 
science  background  or  those  who  do  not  intend  to  specialize  in  science. 
Exclusion:  AST  120/220/200F 


^ Biology 


Given  by  the  Staff  of  the  Departments  of  Botany  and  Zoology 

Note:  Suggested  programmes  of  study  in  Biology  and  in  Mathematics  and 

Biology  are  given  under  the  heading  ‘b  sc  Programmes.’ 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

(0  100  Principles  of  Biology 

An  introductory  biology  course  emphasizing  the  role  of  physical  and 
chemical  principles  in  life  processes.  Lectures  and  laboratories  will  stress 
organization  and  metabolism  of  cells  and  organisms  including  nutrients, 
energy  cycles  and  physiological  regulation.  Genetic  mechanisms,  reproduc- 
tion and  evolution  of  plants  and  animals  will  also  be  considered. 

Exclusion:  BIO  120 

10  1 20  Evolutionary  and  Environmental  Biology 

A biology  course  relating  the  study  of  plants  and  animals  to  evolution. 
Lectures  and  laboratories  in  the  beginning  will  include  a review  of  the  basic 
biochemistry  of  organisms,  and  will  proceed  from  there  to  consider  briefly 
the  origin  of  life  and  cellular  processes,  and  will  stress  genetic  mechanisms 
and  speciation,  the  array  of  plants  and  animals  and  some  of  their  special 
adaptations,  the  biology  of  populations,  ecological  systems,  and  man  in  his 
environment.  Intended  primarily  for  students  with  Grade  XIII  Biology. 
Prerequisite:  None.  (XIII  BIO  recommended.) 


moo 


Botany 


; Chairman  of  Department /Protessor  J.  Dainty 

I Undergraduate  Secretary /PioiQssox  E.R.  Luck-Alien 

: Department  Office/ 928-3537 

i 

Botany  is  the  branch  of  biological  sciences  that  concentrates  on  the  study  of 
I plants.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of  subjects,  since  all  animals, 
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including  man,  depend  for  their  very  existence  on  the  process  of  photo- 
synthesis, which  is  unique  in  green  plants. 

Man  has  been  a botanist  since  he  first  inhabited  the  earth,  gathering  the 
plants  where  he  found  them,  but  civilization  could  start  only  with  the 
beginning  of  agriculture.  Knowledge  of  plants  is  of  the  utmost  importance  i 
in  efforts  to  solve  the  urgent  problems  we  are  confronted  with  in  our  modenj 
world,  such  as  food  shortage  and  pollution.  Man’s  food  and  shelter,  the 
oxygen  he  breathes,  the  condition  of  his  environment  and  the  fate  of  his 
civilization  depend  on  maintaining  a proper  balance  in  the  plant  cover  of  j 
this  earth.  Botany  plays  its  role  in  studying  the  reaction  of  plant  life  to  toxic  ! 
and  radioactive  substances  in  the  deteriorating  environment.  New  high- 
yielding  varieties  of  crops  like  corn  and  rice,  recently  developed,  are  greatly ! 
improving  the  food  situation.  Many  therapeutic  drugs,  including  antibiotics 
and  tranquilizers,  are  gifts  from  the  plants.  Dramatic  changes  in  our  way 
of  life  have  been  brought  about  by  the  practical  application  of  fundamental  | 
botanical  research. 

Originally  Botany  was  a descriptive  science,  but  it  gradually  developed  to 
become  the  experimental  science  it  is  today.  As  such  it  has  helped  to  open 
new  horizons  of  progress  in  such  borderline  fields  as  biochemistry  and  i 
biophysics.  In  many  research  problems  plants  are  more  suitable  as  objects  ' 
of  study  than  animals,  and  as  a result  botanists  are  in  the  front  line  of 
fundamental  biological  research.  TTiis  starts  at  the  molecular  level,  and 
deals  with  the  structure,  function,  organization  and  development  of  cells 
and  whole  plants,  as  well  as  biological  communities.  The  study  of  Botany  I 
encompasses  plant  life  in  all  its  forms,  from  viruses  to  higher  plants,  in-  ! 
eluding  such  aspects  as  heredity,  diseases  and  relation  to  the  environment.  ' 
Careers  for  botanists  are  mainly  in  teaching  and  research.  These  aspects  ' 
may  be  combined  in  universities,  or  pursued  separately,  the  one  in  schools,  i 
the  other  in  government  institutions  or  museums,  in  connection  with  various ' 
botanical  fields  such  as  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Forestry,  Conservation,  ; 
Plant  Breeding,  and  others.  Professional  careers  in  Botany  nowadays  require  i 
a certain  amount  of  specialization  at  the  undergraduate  level,  while  only 
the  possession  of  an  advanced  degree  will  open  prospects  for  promotion. 
Because  of  the  many  interrelationships.  Botany  courses  take  their  place  in  a 
wide  variety  of  programmes  of  study.  The  Department  of  Botany  cooperates : 
with  other  Departments  in  the  University,  first  of  all  the  Department  of 
Zoology,  but  also  with  institutes  such  as  the  Great  Lakes  Institute  and  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum;  it  participates  in  a new  programme  in  Environ- 
mental Sciences  and  Engineering. 

Those  who  want  to  teach  Biology  in  the  secondary  schools  should  select  a . 
programme  in  Biology,  balancing  Botany  and  Zoology  according  to  the 
requirements  of  The  College  of  Education  for  entrance  to  its  various 
teaching-certificate  programmes.  More  general  programmes  can  be  devised,  j 
including  Botany,  either  to  obtain  an  overall  knowledge  of  several  fields, 
or  to  provide  a background  for  environmental  studies.  A few  examples  of 
how  a flexible  programme  can  be  applied,  follow.  Combinations  with 
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K Chemistry  can  lead  to  specialization  in  Biochemistry,  Microbiology,  Food 
<9  Chemistry  or  Chemotaxonomy.  Combinations  with  Physics  open  the  study 
9 of  Biophysical  problems,  such  as  ion  or  water  transport  in  plants,  photo- 
9 synthesis,  many  others.  With  Geology  it  may  be  applied  to  the  use  of  plants 

9 as  indicators  of  elements  in  the  earth  crust  or  of  fossil  plants  to  identify 

9 geological  strata. 

: The  main  areas  of  specialization  in  Botany  are:  plant  relationships  (Sys- 

ftematic  Botany,  Biosystematics,  Cytotaxonomy)  and  distribution  (Phyto- 
geography), structure  and  evolution  (Anatomy  and  Morphology),  function 
and  development  (Physiology),  ultrastructure  in  relation  to  function  (Cell 
Biology)  or  to  hereditary  problems  (Cytology,  Cytogenetics),  plant  diseases 
(Pathology,  Virology),  the  interrelationships  of  plants  and  the  environment 
(Ecology) , the  study  of  fungi  (Mycology)  or  of  algae  (Phycology) . 

, 5 A student  who  wants  to  specialize  in  Botany  should  lay  a foundation  of 
■ knowledge  of  the  Biological  and  Physical  Sciences.  A training  in  Mathe- 
matics is  essential  for  the  solution  of  a number  of  biological  problems. 
Suggested  programmes  of  study  in  Botany,  in  Biology  and  in  Mathematics 
and  Biology  are  given  under  the  heading  ‘bsc  Programmes.’ 

Because  of  the  great  variety  of  possible  combinations  in  Biology,  pre- 
requisites are  kept  to  a minimum,  but  students  are  strongly  advised  to 
follow  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Department.  The  Department 
should  also  be  consulted  if  the  student  wishes  to  follow  a programme 
toward  any  particular  area  of  specialization. 

Admission  to  graduate  studies  in  a botanical  field  will  be  based  on  the 
successful  completion  of  a specialist  programme  in  Botany.  The  back- 
grounds of  other  applicants  for  graduate  work  will  be  evaluated  on  an 
individual  basis. 

Entrance  to  a Type  A certificate  programme  in  Biology  at  the  College  of 
Education  at  present  requires:  a total  of  20  courses  (or  60  credits)  after 
Grade  XIII,  of  which  at  least  eight  courses  must  be  in  Biology  (Botany  and 
Zoology) , one  in  Calculus  and  five  in  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Mathematics. 
For  a Type  A certificate  in  Science,  in  which  Biology  is  chosen  as  one  of 
the  subjects,  at  least  five  courses  are  required  in  Biology,  with  the  other  nine 
distributed  over  the  Physical  Sciences  and  Calculus. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

0 100  Principles  of  Biology 
' See  description  under  ‘Biology.’ 

I'O  120  Evolutionary  and  Environmental  Biology 
See  description  under  ‘Biology.’ 

IT  1 00  Introduction  to  Plant  Biology 

A basic  botany  course  covering  such  topics  as  the  structure,  function, 
reproduction  and  uses  of  plants.  Lectures  and  laboratories  will  also  include 
a survey  of  the  major  plant  groups. 
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COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

BOT  240  Introductory  Cell  Biology 

The  study  of  molecular  and  biological  architecture  and  function  of  cells 
and  their  organelles. 

Prerequisite-.  None.  (BIO  100/ 120  recommended.) 


Chemistry 


Chairman  of  Department /Professor  A.G.  Brook 

Departmental  Office/ 928-6033  | 

Chemistry  is  both  a challenging  intellectual  pursuit  and  a dominant  force 
in  shaping  our  modern  civilization.  Modem  chemistry  places  a strong 
emphasis  on  an  understanding  of  the  structures  and  properties  of  individual 
atoms  and  molecules  and  on  using  this  understanding  to  interpret  and 
predict  the  behaviour  of  matter.  Many  of  the  concepts  of  Physics  and  the 
methods  of  Mathematics  are  basic  to  Chemistry.  Chemistry  is,  in  turn,  of 
fundamental  importance  to  many  other  subjects  ranging  from  the  biological 
and  medical  sciences  to  Geology,  Metallurgy,  and  Astrophysics.  These  and 
other  aspects  of  the  subject  are  reflected  in  the  courses  offered  and  the 
programmes  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

The  basic  course  offered  in  First  Year  is  CHM  120  and  should  be  chosen  by 
all  those  who  wish  to  continue  the  study  of  Chemistry  in  a later  year  or  who 
require  Chemistry  as  preparation  for  another  science.  Grade  XIII  Mathe- 
matics A and  Chemistry  are  the  normal  prerequisites  for  this  course 
although  students  who  lack  Grade  XIII  Chemistry  may  obtain  departmental 
permission  to  take  the  course  provided  they  take  a special  2 hour  per  week 
tutorial  during  the  fall  term.  (Students  intending  to  register  in  CHM  120 
without  the  Grade  XIII  preparation  are  advised  to  consult  the  Department 
during  the  summer  so  that  a suitable  reading  programme  may  be  arranged 
prior  to  commencement  of  lectures.)  In  addition  to  these  special  tutorials, 
regular  weekly  tutorials  will  be  held  for  all  students  as  well  as  one  afternoon 
(3/2  hours)  of  laboratory  every  second  week. 

A second  course,  CHM  100,  is  specially  designed  for  non-scientists  to 
provide  an  insight  into  the  impact  of  chemistry  on  our  contemporary  way 
of  life.  This  course  is  not  equivalent  to  Grade  XIII  Chemistry  nor  does  it 
serve  as  a prerequisite  for  any  other  Chemistry  course.  It  has  no  pre- 
requisites and  may  be  taken  in  any  year,  with  the  result  that  it  can  form 
part  of  a sequence  with  similar  courses  in  the  other  sciences  to  give  a non- 
scientist an  overall  view  of  the  ideas  and  methods  of  science. 

Chemistry  courses  normally  offered  in  the  Second  Year  are  CHM  220  and 
CHM  235.  The  latter  course  combines  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry, 
treating  both  in  terms  of  structure  and  bonding.  CHM  220  considers  some 
of  the  more  physical  aspects  of  Chemistry  and  is  more  mathematical. 
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Students  wishing  a firm  background  in  Chemistry  but  who  wish  to  take  only 
one  Chemistry  course  a year  should  postpone  CHM  220  until  Third  Year. 
Other  advanced  courses  (normally  300  series)  may  be  taken  if  prerequisite 
conditions  have  been  met. 

Details  of  specialist  programmes  recommended  by  the  Department  are 
presented  elsewhere  in  this  Calendar.  These  programmes:  Chemistry, 
Chemistry  (with  Physics),  Chemical  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Mathematics, 
and  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  have  been  designed  to  provide  the  student 
with  an  integrated  series  of  courses,  which,  over  the  four  years,  will  provide 
a sound  background  in  the  areas  indicated  by  the  programme  titles.  Students 
are  free  to  deviate  from  these  programmes  and,  indeed,  to  devise  new 
interdisciplinary  programmes;  however,  prior  consultation  with  the  depart- 
ments concerned  is  urged.  All  the  programmes  listed  are  suitable  training 
for  those  wishing  to  enter  science-based  industry,  to  continue  into  graduate 
work  and,  with  certain  limitations,  to  teach  Chemistry  in  secondary  schools 
(Type  A Certificate) . The  present  requirements  for  a Type  A Certificate  to 
teach  Chemistry  require  a minimum  of  14  full  courses  in  mathematics  and 
science  with  at  least  8 of  these  courses  being  in  Chemistry.  A graduate 
degree  is  essential  for  teaching  at  the  college  or  university  level  and  is 
virtually  essential  for  a research  career.  A student  wishing  more  information 
about  specific  courses  or  career  opportunities  in  Chemistry  may  obtain  an 
appointment  with  one  of  the  many  professors  involved  in  student  counsel- 
ling by  calling  928-6033. 

The  Chemistry  Programme  provides  a basic  core  of  Chemistry,  with  the 
necessary  ancillary  Mathematics  and  Physics,  in  the  first  three  years,  leaving 
the  Fourth  Year  free  for  the  student  to  choose  courses  reflecting  his  specific 
area  of  interest.  This  programme  is  suitable  for  entry  into  graduate  work 
in  any  area  of  Chemistry. 

The  Chemistry  (with  Physics)  Programme  is  similar  to  the  Chemistry 
Programme  but  recommends  the  study  of  more  Physics  and  is  therefore 
particularly  suitable  for  those  students  interested  in  the  more  physical  areas 
of  Chemistry.  This  programme  is  suitable  for  those  who  wish  to  continue 
into  graduate  work,  particularly  in  Physical  Chemistry,  although  prepara- 
tion for  graduate  work  in  other  areas  is  readily  achieved  through  the  choice 
of  options  in  the  final  two  years. 

The  Chemical  Physics  Programme  is  an  interdisciplinary  programme 
designed  for  those  whose  interests  lie  in  the  large  area  of  science  where 
Chemistry  and  Physics  overlap.  This  programme  is  particularly  suitable  for 
graduate  work  in  certain  areas  of  Physical  Chemistry  and  in  Molecular 
Physics.  Entry  into  research  in  areas  of  Chemistry  other  than  Physical 
Chemistry  is  difficult  but  can  be  achieved  if  care  is  taken  in  the  choice  of 
options  in  the  final  two  years.  Similarly,  a careful  choice  of  options  will  be 
necessary  if  a Type  A teaching  Certificate  is  desired. 

The  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  Programme  is  an  interdisciplinary  one 
designed  for  students  whose  interests  incline  towards  Biochemistry  or  the 
biological  areas  of  Chemistry.  It  is  an  especially  appropriate  preparation  for 
graduate  studies  in  these  areas. 


The  interdisciplinary  programme  in  Mathematics  and  Chemistry  is  highly  | i 
challenging  and  should  be  attempted  only  by  outstanding  students.  It  is 
designed  particularly  for  those  intending  to  do  graduate  work  in  Theoretical;  > 
Chemistry  or  Applied  Mathematics  and  a well-rounded  training  in  either  j i 
may  be  obtained  by  a careful  choice  of  options,  particularly  in  the  higher 
years.  i 

Examination  of  the  specialist  programmes  will  show  that  they  differ  only  i 
slightly  in  the  first  two  years.  For  example  a choice  of  CHM  120,  PHY  120  I 
and  MAT  1 39  in  First  Year  will  permit  entry  into  the  Second  Year  of  all  j , 

but  the  Chemistry  and  Mathematics  Programme.  The  second  year  pro-  1 

grammes  also  differ  only  slightly  and  transfer  between  programmes  at  the  j l 
beginning  of  Third  Year  will,  in  general,  be  possible.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that,  regardless  of  the  programme  chosen,  a student  wishing  a 
balanced  training  in  Chemistry  should  take  each  of  CHM  320,  330  and  340.  i . 
In  addition,  as  the  computer  is  playing  an  increasingly  important  role  in  all  1 t 
areas  of  Chemistry,  a half-course  in  Computer  Programming  is  recom-  | 
mended  as  part  of  any  chemist’s  training. 

I 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS  ’ | 

CHM  100  Contemporary  Chemistry  j 

A course  for  those  interested  in  learning  something  about  modern  chemistry  | : 
and  its  relationship,  dependency  and  impact  on  other  fields  of  knowledge.  | 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  philosophical  concepts  of  science  and  the  role  of 
chemistry  in  modem  technological  society. 

CHM  120  Basic  Concepts  of  Modern  Chemistry  i 

Atomic  and  molecular  stmcture  and  modern  theories  of  chemical  bonding. 
Introduction  to  the  concepts  of  thermodynamics  leading  to  a discussion  of 
chemical  equilibrium.  Chemical  reactivity  in  relation  to  molecular  stmcture.  j ; 
The  laboratory  (3/2  hours,  alternate  weeks)  introduces  quantitative  tech-  | j 
niques  in  the  first  term  and  experiments  complementing  the  lecture  material  | i 
in  the  second  term.  j ' 

Prerequisites:  XIII  CHM,  MAT  A (Students  with  XII  CHM  and  XIII  i j 

MAT  A may  enrol  if  they  take  an  additional  two-hour  weekly  tutorial  for  | i 

the  first  term.  j 

Co-requisites:  MAT  130/134/135/139/150  i 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS  ! 

CHM  235  Structure  and  Synthesis  in  Chemistry  | 

A course  emphasizing  structure  and  bonding  in  inorganic  and  organic  j 

compounds  and  their  study  by  spectroscopic  and  other  physical  methods  as  | 
well  as  presenting  fundamental  concepts  and  synthetic  aspects  of  organic  ! 
chemistry.  The  laboratory,  coupled  with  an  organized  tutorial  programme,  j 
introduces  students  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  basic  laboratory  techniques  l 
and  to  the  synthesis  and  identification  of  organic  and  inorganic  compounds,  j 
Prerequisites:  CHM  120  , 
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Classics 


Chairman  of  the  Combined  Departments/Vrotessor  JJ.  Sheridan  (St. 
Michael’s  College) 

Secretar)'/ Professor  H.J.  Mason  (University  College) 

Chairmen  of  College  Departments: 

University  Co//egc/ Professor  G.V.  Sumner 

Victoria  Co//ege/ Professor  D.O.  Robson 

Trinity  College/ Professor  M.E.  White  (Acting  Head) 

St.  Michael’s  College /Professor  the  Reverend  J.J.  Sheridan 
Enquiries/  928-3 179 

Classical  Studies  are  concerned  with  the  linguistics,  literature,  philosophy 
and  history  of  Greece  and  Rome.  For  the  linguist,  Greek  and  Latin  lay  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  Indo-European  languages  ancient  and 
modern:  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Armenian,  Teutonic,  Slavonic,  Lithuanian  and 
Celtic.  Students  and  lovers  of  literature  are  introduced  to  early  and  often 
unsurpassed  works  in  every  genre  which  have  contributed  form,  content, 
and  critical  standards  to  every  European  literature.  The  philosopher 
encounters  the  seminal  ideas  of  European  philosophy  clearly  and  simply 
expressed.  The  political  scientist  observes  a people,  passionately  interested 
in  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  politics,  who  explored  the  possibilities  of 
elitist  governing  groups,  enlightened  and  unenlightened  despotism,  and 
democracy,  singly  and  in  a variety  of  combinations,  in  national,  federal  and 
imperial  contexts,  and  on  every  scale  from  city  state  to  ‘world  empire.’ 
Students  of  religion  discover  a rich  variety  of  religious  experience,  interest- 
ing in  itself  and  for  its  formative  influence  upon  Christianity  and  Islam. 

The  historian,  with  an  entire  civilization  before  him  from  beginning  to  end, 
can  compare  it  with  his  own,  and  can  trace  the  evolution  of  a single  great 
social  experiment  from  its  first  creative  phase,  through  its  mature  achieve- 
ment, to  its  final  period  of  consolidation  - and  obsolescence.  Classical 
language,  literature,  philosophy,  political  experience,  religion,  law,  art, 
architecture,  and  Euclidean  mathematics  are  still  factors  in  our  lives,  and 
our  understanding  of  the  present  will  be  enhanced  by  some  understanding 
of  these  formative  influences  from  the  past. 

The  Department  has  devised  programmes  for  students  who  seek  to  specialize 
in  Classics,  Greek,  Latin,  and  in  Greek  and  Roman  History,  beginning  in 
the  Second  Year.  These  are  listed  elsewhere  in  this  Calendar  under  the 
heading  ‘ba  Programmes.’  One  first-year  course  in  Greek,  and  one  in  Latin, 
are  sufficient  to  admit  a student  to  any  of  these  programmes.  The  Pro- 
gramme in  Classics  will  consist  of  two  courses  a year  in  Greek,  and  two  in 
Latin,  with  the  possibility  in  the  upper  years  of  concentrating  upon  any  two 
of  literature,  history  or  philosophy.  The  Programme  in  Greek  will  consist 
of  two  courses  in  Greek  and  one  in  Latin  in  the  Second  Year,  and  three 
courses  in  Greek  and  one  in  Latin  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  The  Pro- 
gramme in  Latin  will  consist  of  two  courses  in  Latin,  and  one  in  Greek  in 
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the  Second  Year,  and  three  courses  in  Latin  and  one  in  Greek  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years.  The  Programme  in  Greek  and  Roman  History  will  require 
two  courses  each  year  in  that  subject,  together  with  six  unspecified  courses 
in  Greek  and  Latin  ( at  least  one  in  each  language  to  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  Third  Year)  to  ensure  to  the  specialist  in  this  field  a grasp  of  his  * 
linguistic  tools.  Graduates  of  these  programmes  will  generally  teach  in  ! 
schools  and  universities,  but  many  have  found  in  their  classical  training  an! 
excellent  background  for  careers  in  Church,  Law,  the  other  professions,  and 
business.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  programmes  will  lead  to  Type  A j 

certificate  programmes  at  The  College  of  Education,  and  will  admit  I 

graduates  to  schools  of  graduate  studies  here  and  abroad. 

Students  who  do  not  seek  to  specialize  in  any  of  these  fields  may  take  any  ■ 
course  in  the  Department  for  which  they  have  the  stated  prerequisite.  It  will 
be  appreciated  that  advanced  work  in  Greek  and  Latin  can  only  safely  be 
undertaken  by  those  who  have  studied  those  languages  in  previous  years.  1 
But  an  effort  has  been  made  to  limit  prerequisites  and  to  broaden  choice.  , 
Courses  in  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  in  Translation  (GLL) , and  many 
courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  History  (GRH) , have  no  prerequisite.  For 
the  most  part,  courses  in  these  two  categories  can  be  taken  in  any  year. 

Any  student  can  combine  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  Greek  and  Roman  j 
History  and  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  in  Translation  with  a variety  of 
other  disciplines.  The  Department  will  demand  no  more  than  one  first-year  j 
prerequisite  for  any  programme  administered  by  the  Department  of  Classics 
jointly  with  another  department  representing  specialization  in  more  than  one 
discipline.  Students  of  medieval  and  modem  languages  and  literatures,  of 
the  ancient  and  contemporary  civilizations  of  Asia,  of  Anthropology,  Fine 
Art,  Philosophy,  History,  Religion,  Sciences  and  Mathematics  can  find  in 
the  study  of  Greece  and  Rome  material  relevant  to  their  several  interests. 
Whether  the  student  approaches  the  Classics  in  the  original  languages  or  in 
translation,  he  will  have  been  introduced  to  intelligent  people  of  another 
society  faced  with,  and  trying  to  meet,  basic  and  universal  issues.  He  will 
have  a better  sense  of  what  these  issues  are,  and  of  possible  responses  to 
them.  His  study  of  Classical  civilization  will  have  given  him  new  questions 
to  ask  of  his  own  society,  and  a broader  feeling  for  possibilities  in  present 
and  future. 


I 


I 


GREEK  AND  LATIN  LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

GLL  1 90  Greek  and  Roman  Religion  and  Mythology  ; 

An  experimental  course,  exploring  the  sources  of  myth  and  the  varieties  of  I 
religious  experience  in  the  Greco-Roman  world. 

GLL  200  Greek  Tragedy  and  Comedy 

With  a study  of  selected  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  ' 

Aristophanes,  and  Menander. 


1 
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" GREEK  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY 

H\ 

" COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

i -1  1 00  Greek  and  Roman  Civilization 

“ ' Its  political,  economic  and  cultural  evolution,  beginning  in  an  age  of  inde- 

’ pendent  city-states,  reaching  rich  maturity  in  the  Hellenistic  age  of  Great 

■I  Powers,  and  culminating  in  the  multiracial  and  multicultural  Roman 

empire.  Its  place  in  world  history. 

j -{  200  Greek  History  to  the  Death  of  Alexander 

Political,  economic  and  intellectual  progress  and  achievement  in  the  Greek 
I classical  age. 

Exclusion : GRH  1 00  if  taken  in  the  same  year  of  study. 

201  History  of  Rome  from  its  Foundation  to  31  B.C. 

Political,  economic  and  cultural  development  accompanying  Rome’s  evolu- 
tion from  city-state  to  world  empire.  Exclusion:  GRH  100  if  taken  in  the 

' same  year  of  study. 

C H 300  The  Roman  Empire 

Constitutional,  economic,  military  and  religious  problems  of  a world  state 
I and  a declining  civilization.  Exclusion:  GRH  100  if  taken  in  the  same  year 

I of  study. 

I 

LATIN 

I 

I 

I COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

LT  100  Introductory  Latin 

I This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  essentials  of  the 

I Latin  language  and  to  introduce  him  to  Roman  literature.  It  may  not  be 

' taken  by  students  with  Grade  XII  Latin  or  equivalent  except  by  permission 

I of  the  Department. 

I 

L|'  120F  The  Poetry  of  Catullus 

I Selections  from  the  work  of  Catullus,  including  both  the  love  poetry  and  the 

I poetry  of  social  comment,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  literary  value  of 

I Catullus’  work.  The  course  includes  study  of  the  Latin  language. 

I Prerequisite:  XIII  LAT/LAT  100/130 

1 Co-requisite:  Any  other  half  or  full  course  in  the  same  subject. 

Lif  1 2 1 S The  Poetry  of  Horace 

j Selections  from  the  Odes  of  Horace,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  literary 

j quality  of  Horace’s  lyric  poetry.  The  course  includes  study  of  the  Latin 

I language. 

I Prerequisite:  XIII  LAT/LAT  100/130 

Co-requisite:  Any  other  half  or  full  course  in  the  same  subject. 
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COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 
LAT219F  Roman  Comedy 

A study  of  Roman  Comedy,  based  on  the  reading  of  a play  of  Plautus  and 
a play  of  Terence. 

Prerequisite:  LAT  100/130  or  two  of  LAT  120F/121S/122F/123S 
Co-requisite:  Another  full  or  half  course  in  LAT 

LAT  220S  Lucretius 

A study  of  selected  texts  from  Lucretius’  philosophical  poem,  De  Rerum 
Natura. 

Prerequisite : LAT  1 00/ 1 30  or  two  of  LAT  F/ 1 2 1 S/ 1 22F/ 1 23S 
Co-requisite:  Another  full  or  half  course  in  LAT 

COMMERCE  See  ‘Political  Economy’ 


Computer  Science 


Chairman  of  Department/ Professor  T.E.  Hull  J 

Enquiries/fs/frs.  M.  Chepely  (928-6360)  j 

The  courses  in  Computer  Science  have  been  designed  to  serve  three  main  i 
purposes.  One  set  of  these  courses  is  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  specialize  j 
in  Computer  Science.  Another  set,  which  overlaps  to  some  extent  with  the 
first,  is  intended  for  persons  who  are  primarily  interested  in  using  computers 
in  other  areas.  Courses  from  either  set  will  be  helpful  to  anyone  who  is  | 
merely  curious  about  computers,  and  their  implications  for  society.  j 

Students  wishing  to  specialize  in  Computer  Science  should  begin  with  CSC  j 
148F.  They  are  also  strongly  advised  to  take  CSC  158S.  These  courses  lead  1 
eventually  to  a more  advanced  treatment  of  special  subjects,  such  as  pro-  ! 
gramming  languages,  computer  systems,  theory  of  computation  and  numer-  I 
ical  analysis.  The  specialist  also  requires  a substantial  amount  of  mathema-  ! 
tics,  and  will  probably  take  an  interest  in  some  other  subject  as  well.  His  j 
other  subject  may  be  in  the  physical  sciences,  or  it  may  be  in  the  social  or  life  i 
sciences,  or  the  humanities.  For  example,  there  are  extremely  interesting  ’ 
possibilities  for  someone  who  combines  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science  j 
with  Economics,  or  Biology,  or  Linguistics.  The  student  who  wishes  to 
emphasize  the  hardware  aspects  of  Computer  Science  should  consider  en- 
rolling in  Engineering  Science,  where  he  can  take  the  Computer  Science 
option  in  third  and  fourth  years.  I 

Computers  are  being  used  in  a wide  variety  of  areas,  and  students  often  ^ 
study  computing  primarily  in  order  to  use  computer  techniques  in  their  own  j 
specialties.  Such  students  can  begin  with  either  CSC  148F  or  CSC  108F,  j 
depending  on  which  mathematical  prerequisites  and  co-requisites  they  have.  | 
They  are  advised  to  take  CSC  1 58S  or  CSC  1 1 8S  as  well.  They  can  then  ! 
choose  from  a number  of  applications  courses  in  second  year.  If  CSC  148F  , 

is  taken,  some  of  the  earlier  courses  in  the  Specialist  Programme  (especially  ‘ 
CSC  258F  and  CSC  248S)  should  also  be  considered  by  anyone  wanting  | 
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to  have  a strong  ‘minor’  in  Computer  Science. 

It  is  intended  that  the  programme  be  flexible,  so  that  courses  can  be  chosen 
'•i  to  meet  a variety  of  requirements.  Moreover,  tutorials  are  associated  with 

almost  all  courses  in  Computer  Science,  and  it  is  hoped  that  through  indi- 
vidual instruction  each  student  will  be  able  to  develop  his  own  interests  to 
best  advantage.  Students  sometimes  enter  the  University  after  already  hav- 
ing an  introduction  to  computing,  and  it  is  recognized  that  special  provision 
should  be  made  for  those  who  want  to  proceed  at  a more  rapid  pace. 

A student  may  plan  to  specialize  in  Computer  Science,  or  he  may  want  to  use 
computers  for  some  other  purpose,  or  he  may  only  be  curious  about  what 
computers  are,  and  what  can  be  done  with  them.  In  any  event  he  must  first 
learn  the  technique  of  programming.  But  programming,  in  this  narrow  sense, 
is  not  the  main  goal.  The  main  purpose  is  to  understand  both  the  potential 
and  the  limitations  of  this  relatively  new  and  very  powerful  tool. 

Members  of  the  Department  of  Computer  Science  are  very  much  concerned 
about  the  implications  of  computers  for  society.  During  1970-71,  courses 
on  computers  and  society  were  introduced  into  the  first  year  (CSC  158S 
and  CSC  1 1 8S) . The  material  for  such  courses  has  turned  out  to  be  so 
extensive  and  so  important  that  it  was  decided  to  divide  it  between  two 
courses  for  the  year  1971-72.  CSC  158S  and  CSC  1 18S  have  become  appli- 
cations courses  in  which  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  how  computers  are  used 
in  a number  of  areas,  along  with  discussions  of  the  impact  these  applications 
are  having  and  will  have  on  society.  A new  course  entitled  Computers  and 
Society  has  been  introduced  in  the  third  year  to  consider  some  of  the  wider 
implications  of  computers.  It  is  hoped  that  students  from  a variety  of  disci- 
plines will  be  attracted  to  this  latter  course. 

(See  also  APM  236F  under  Mathematics) 

CJ  108F  Computer  Programming 

I Algorithms  and  flow  charts.  Introduction  to  stored-program  computers. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  learning  to  program  in  a higher  level  language. 
Applications.  (This  course  is  especially  for  students  who  have  no  Grade 
XIII  Mathematics,  or  who  are  not  taking  the  co-requisite  for  CSC  148F/Y.) 

' Exclusion  : CSC  148F/Y 

I08Y  Computer  Programming 

Algorithms  and  flow  charts.  Introduction  to  stored-program  computers. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  learning  to  program  in  a higher  level  language. 
Applications.  (This  course  is  especially  for  students  who  have  no  Grade 
; XIII  Mathematics,  or  who  are  not  taking  the  co-requisite  for  CSC  148F/Y.) 

I Exclusion:  CSC  I48F/Y 

r.'  1I8S  Programming  Applications 

I A continuation  of  CSC  1 08F.  Practical  approaches  to  solving  problems 

I using  a digital  computer;  numerical  computations,  statistical  calculations, 

I simulations,  data  processing  and  non-numerical  calculations, 

j Exclusion:  CSC  \58S 
I Prerequisite:  CSC  1 08F/Y/ 1 48F/Y 
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CSC  148F  Introduction  to  Computing  j 

Algorithms  and  flow  charts.  Introduction  to  stored-program  computers, 
machine  and  assembly  language  programming.  Programming  in  a higher 
level  language  such  as  Fortran  or  PL/I.  Applications.  (This  course  is  more  i 
intensive  and  contains  more  material  than  CSC  1 08F/Y.)  i 

Exclusion:  CSC  108F/Y 
Prerequisite:  XIII  MAT  A 
Co-requisite:  MAT  134/135/139/150 


CSC  148Y  Introduction  to  Computing  j 

Algorithms  and  flow  charts.  Introduction  to  stored-program  computers,  j 
machine  and  assembly  language  programming.  Programming  in  a higher  ; 
level  language  such  as  Fortran  or  PL/I.  Applications.  (This  course  is  more  | 
intensive  and  contains  more  material  than  CSC  108F/Y.)  j 

Exclusion:  CSC  108F/Y 

Prerequisite:  XIII  MAT  A i 

Co-requisite:  MAT  134/135/139/150  j 

I 

CSC  158S  Computer  Applications 

A continuation  of  CSC  148F.  Elementary  numerical  methods  and  an  intro-  j 
duction  to  error  analysis,  statistical  calculations  and  tests  of  significance,  \ 
simulations  and  the  validity  of  computer  models,  data  processing,  non- 
numerical  calculations,  an  introduction  to  the  construction  of  translators. 
Theoretical  models  of  a computing  machine. 

Exclusion:  CSC  118S 
Prerequisite:  CSC  148F/Y 

I 

CSC218S  Computer  Graphics  I 

An  introduction  to  graphic  display  of  information  and  the  processing  of  i 
visual  data  by  computer.  Applications  in  data  display,  graphic  simulation,  ! 
cartography,  digital  picture  processing,  interactive  design  and  computer  art  | 
will  be  used  to  illustrate  the  various  available  techniques.  Students  will  gain  ! 
some  programming  experience  through  projects.  i 

Prerequisite:  CSC  108F/108Y/148F/148Y  i 


CSC  228F  Programming  Techniques  for  Data  Processing  I 

Cobol,  decision  tables,  if-applicable  programming,  tabling  techniques,  table 
oriented  logic  and  debugging. 

Prerequisite : A computer  science  course  or  one  year’s  experience  in  data 
processing. 


CSC  23 8S  Programming  Techniques  for  Data  Processing  II  I 

Modular  programming,  modular  design,  program  extendability,  file  design,  ! 
data  management  systems,  information  systems,  sorting  techniques,  hard-  ! 
ware  and  software  evaluation.  ! 

Prerequisite:  CSC  228F 
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5 238Y  Programming  Techniques  for  Data  Processing  II 

Modular  programming,  modular  design,  program  extendability,  file  design, 
r data  management  systems,  information  systems,  sorting  techniques,  hard- 

ware and  software  evaluation. 

Prerequisite:  CSC  228F 

248S  Programming  Languages  and  Applications 

The  syntax  and  semantics  of  various  programming  languages,  including 
both  algebraic  and  symbol  manipulation  languages.  Data  structures.  Nume- 
rical and  non-numerical  applications. 

Prerequisite:  CSC  148F/148Y 

S 248Y  Programming  Languages  and  Applications 

The  syntax  and  semantics  of  various  programming  languages,  including  both 
algebraic  and  symbol  manipulation  languages.  Data  structures.  Numerical 
and  non-numerical  applications. 

Prerequisite:  CSC  148F/148Y 

2 258F  Computer  Oi^anization  and  Assembly-Language  Programming 

Computer  structure,  machine  language,  instruction  execution,  addressing 
techniques,  and  digital  representation  of  data.  Computer  system  organiza- 
tion, hierarchy  of  memory  storage  devices,  logic  design,  microprogramming 
and  emulators.  Symbolic  and  assembly  systems,  macro  definition  and  gen- 
eration, program  segmentation  and  linkage.  Some  case  studies  of  actual 
machines  to  illustrate  various  architectures. 

Prerequisite:  CSC  148F/148Y 


East  Asian  Studies 


Chairman  of  Department /Prot^ssox  W.G.  Say  well 
Undergraduate  Secretary /VxotQSsox  D.B.  Waterhouse 
Departmental  Office/928-3301 

East  Asian  Studies  in  the  University  of  Toronto  is  a branch  of  the  humani- 
ties, devoted  to  the  study  of  the  civilizations  of  India,  China,  and  Japan.  Its 
aim  is  to  understand  the  cultural  heritage  of  three  ancient  and  still  extremely 
vital  peoples.  While  they  have  evolved  independently  of  Western  culture, 
today  Eastern  and  Western  traditions  are  flowing  together  into  a single 
world  civilization.  The  future  of  this  world’s  civilization  may  be  as  rich  as 
the  sum  of  all  its  component  traditions,  plus  the  new  impetus  which  can  arise 
through  their  interaction.  Our  insecure  and  suicidal  world  needs  all  the  wis- 
dom it  can  command  if  it  is  to  have  any  future  worth  contemplating;  the 
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realization  of  this  need  explains  the  contemporary  interest  in  the  heritage  oi 
Asia.  Some  people  point  out,  quite  rightly,  that  if  the  West  is  to  co-exist 
with  the  East  we  must  understand  each  other  by  learning  each  other’s  Ian-  j 
guages  and  studying  each  other’s  cultures.  But  a more  positive  approach 
should  be  urged:  we  may  learn  interesting  and  useful  things  from  each  otheij 
enriching  our  common  heritage,  while  we  learn  about  each  other  as  a mattei| 
of  mere  practical  necessity.  Asian  literature,  for  example  is  interesting  as  ' 
literature,  especially  in  the  light  of  Asian  literary  criticism;  it  is  not  just  an  ! 
exotic  curiosity.  j 

The  main  programmes  offered  by  the  Department  of  East  Asian  Studies  are 
comparaole  in  structure  with  those  of  a language  and  literature  department, 
such  as  French.  However,  in  a sense,  the  offerings  are  wider,  since  (as  in 
Classical  Studies,  for  exarhple)  complementary  courses  are  given  in  the 
philosophy,  history  and  arts  of  the  countries  studied.  j 

Thus,  the  discipline  of  East  Asian  Studies  is  a complex  of  Linguistic  study,  | 
Literature,  Philosophy,  History  and  Art.  Competence  in  the  relevant  Ian-  j 
guages  is  basic,  and  our  three  programmes  (each  of  which  allows  students  to! 
emphasize  the  Literature,  Philosophy  or  History  of  the  area)  are  therefore  ! 
centred  on  Sanskrit  for  Indian  Civilization  (this  being  the  language  of  most  j 
of  the  important  literature;  Hindi  and  Pali  also  are  offered) , classical  and  | 
modem  Chinese  for  the  Chinese  Studies  Programme,  and  classical  and  mod-t 
ern  Japanese  for  the  Japanese  Studies  Programme.  Any  student  considering  | 
the  possibility  of  preparing  for  advanced  work  in  Asian  Philosophy,  Historyl 
or  Literature,  should  take  the  relevant  language  course  in  the  First  Year. 

For  Philosophy  there  are  introductory  courses  in  the  Second  Year,  without 
language  prerequisite.  It  is  suggested  that  students  interested  in  Asian  Phil-  | 
osophy  take  PHL  100  in  their  First  Year  by  way  of  preparation.  For  History  j 
there  are,  similarly,  broad  courses  without  language  requirement  in  the  first  j 
two  years,  and  advanced  courses  with  study  of  original  sources  in  the  later  , 
years.  There  are  also  introductory  courses  of  literature  in  translation,  dis-  1 
tinct  from  the  readings  in  the  original  that  form  part  of  the  language  courses  | 
and  advanced  literature  courses.  Detailed  outlines  of  these  programmes  are  ’ 
provided  in  the  section  of  this  Calendar  entitled  ‘Suggested  Programmes  of  | 
Study  - BA  Programmes.’  ; 

There  are  numerous  possibilities  for  combining  courses  in  East  Asian  : 
Studies,  including  those  providing  language  study,  with  courses  in  other  de-  ; 
partments  in  order  to  form  programmes  of  study  that  emphasize  different  | 
fields  and  satisfy  different  interests;  courses  in  Philosophy,  Linguistics,  or  j 
another  language  and  literature  are  of  particular  interest  in  this  regard.  A , 
programme  that  includes  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Philosophy  1 
taken  concurrently  with  courses  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Indian  Philosophy  en- 
ables the  student  to  study  Indian  Philosophy  in  relation  to  concepts  of  the  ; 
Western  tradition.  i 

I 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS  ! 

EAS  116  Introduction  to  Buddhism  j 

The  Buddha  and  his  teaching  and  how  this  has  evolved  into  the  Theravada, 
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in- 


I 


Mahayana  and  other  traditions  of  Buddhist  thought.  The  course  aims  to 
elucidate  the  main  doctrines  common  to  all  forms  of  Buddhism,  such  as 
transmigration,  impermanence,  non-soul,  the  nature  of  consciousness,  the 
nature  of  unhappiness,  meditation  and  nirvana,  and  also  to  examine 
Buddhist  social  teaching. 


^ CHINESE 

S'. 


, COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

id  * 

" ES  100  Introductory  Modem  Standard  Chinese 

i An  introductory  course  in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  Chinese  (Manda- 

. ' rin) . This  course  is  only  open  to  students  with  no  prior  experience  in  any 

^ j I Chinese  dialect,  except  with  special  permission. 

i|  COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

E S 200  Intermediate  Modem  Standard  Chinese 

1 1 A continuation  of  EAS  1 00.  Further  training  in  speaking,  writing,  and  read- 

^ ; ing  the  language. 

I Exclusion : EAS  290 

Prerequisite-.  EAS  100 

i 

INDIAN 

j COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

; S 1 1 0 Spoken  Sanskrit 

[ In  learning  the  classical  written  language,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  using 
j the  language  as  much  as  possible  in  the  class. 


«S  1 1 2 Introduction  to  Indian  History 

I An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  development  of  Indian  civilization.  The 

; course  presents  an  outline  from  the  origins  of  civilization  in  India  down  to 

j the  present  day,  tracing  the  continuity  as  well  as  the  changes  in  Indian  so- 
J ciety  and  its  cultural  traditions. 

f 

J COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

EiS  214  Indian  Literature  in  Translation 

M 

( An  historical  survey  of  Indian  literature,  with  reading  of  recommended 
translations  of  characteristic  dramas,  fiction,  poetry  and  criticism. 


I JAPANESE 

I 

j COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

120  Introductory  Modem  Japanese 

I An  introductory  course  in  speaking  and  writing  Japanese.  Elementary 
I grammar.  Hiragana  and  basic  characters. 
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EAS  222  Super  History  of  Japan 

Seminars  on  topics  in  the  political,  social,  intellectual  and  religious  history 
of  Japan.  The  general  aim  is  to  understand  both  the  construction  and  main- 1 
tenance  of  a revolution-proof  society  on  the  edge  of  the  old  Asian  world, 
and  its  fate  in  the  modem  international  world. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 
EAS  220  Intermediate  Modem  Japanese 

The  course  aims  to  equip  students  with  basic  skills  for  reading  modem  Jap- 
anese prose  through  careful  structure  analysis,  acquisition  of  basic  working 
vocabulary  and  oral  drill. 

Prerequisite:  EAS  120 

EAS  224  Japanese  Poetry  and  Theatre  in  Translation 

Reading  and  discussion  of  the  major  works  of  Japanese  poetry  accessible  in 
translation.  Discussion  of  Japanese  theatre  through  the  media  of  films, 
slides,  records  and  translated  texts.  Poetry:  Manyoshu,  Kokinshu, 
Shinkokinshu,  haiku  of  Basho,  Buson,  Issa  and  the  free  verse  of  modern 
poets.  Drama:  No,  Kyogen,  Bunraku  and  Kabuki. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  THIRD-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

EAS  320  Advanced  Modem  Japanese 

Reading  and  grammatical  analysis  of  texts  by  modern  authors. 

Prerequisite : EAS  220 

EAS  324  Elementary  Modem  Written  Japanese 

An  introductory  course  designed  for  specialists  in  Chinese  and  others  who 
wish  to  acquire  an  exclusively  reading  knowledge  of  Japanese  for  research 
purposes. 

Exclusion:  EAS  120 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  FOURTH-YEAR  STUDENTS 

EAS  426  Directed  Reading  in  Modem  Japanese 

Reading  of  selected  works  in  modern  Japanese  under  the  supervision  of  a 
staff  member.  The  student  chooses  his  own  text  with  the  supervisor’s  advice 
and  approval.  If  there  is  shortage  of  supervising  staff,  students  with  common 
areas  of  interest  may  form  a group  to  meet  in  tutorial  sessions.  Staff  permis- 
sion needed. 

Prerequisite:  EAS  320  or  by  permission  of  the  instmctor. 


ECONOMICS  See  ‘Political  Economy’ 
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)n  Education 

ii;,  ^ 

’ i ; Courses  Sponsored  by  Innis  College 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  THIRD-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

( ^ 300  Education  and  Society 

[1 , An  analysis  of  critical  problems  and  issues  in  education  and  the  contribu- 

ilons  of  the  major  disciplines  in  their  resolution.  Current  educational  thought 
and  practice  will  be  emphasized,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Province 

■B  of  Ontario. 

( 400  Selected  Topics  in  Education 

A seminar  course  dealing  with  the  relationship  of  a particular  discipline 
(Economics,  History,  Philosophy,  etc.)  to  the  study  of  education. 
Prerequisite-.  CIN  300  (or  EDN  300  (1969-70) ) 


English 


Chairman  of  the  Combined  Department^/ Professor  B.S.  Hayne  (New 
College  928-8597) 

Secretary  of  the  Combined  Departments: 

(To  30  June  I971)/Miss  A.E.  Johnston  (Victoria  College  928-3917) 

(From  1 July  1971)ITohe  announced 
Chairmen  of  College  Departments: 

University  Co//ege/ Professor  J.J.  Carroll  (928-3183) 

Victoria  Co//ege/ Professor  F.D.  Hoeniger  (928-3826) 

Trinity  Co//ege/ Professor  M.T.  Wilson  (928-2526) 

St.  Michael’s  Co//ege/ Professor  D.J.  Dooley  (921-3151 ) 

The  study  of  English  attempts  to  engage  the  mind,  imagination  and 
sensibility  of  the  student  in  the  literature  of  the  English-speaking  world,  and 
in  related  literatures,  both  classical  and  modem.  The  sequence  of  English 
literature  from  its  beginnings  (about  the  seventh  century)  to  the  present, 
constitutes  a continuous  tradition  that  reflects  the  vitality  of  an  entire 
civilization  - its  political,  social,  religious,  scientific,  and  cultural  life  - and, 
in  addition,  presents  a permanent  record  of  the  ways  in  which  the  human 
mind  and  imagination  have  responded  to  recurrent  problems  and  situations. 
At  the  same  time,  each  age  gives  rise  to  its  own  peculiar  problems.  The 
literature  of  the  past  and  the  literature  of  our  own  day  can  cast  light  upon 
the  present  and  indeed  upon  the  future.  Literary  studies  can  provide  us  with 
a fuller  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  our  world  and  with  deeper  insight  into 
the  nature  of  human  experience. 

More  particularly,  the  undergraduate  study  of  English  in  this  University 
prepares  the  student  for  more  advanced  work  in  the  discipline,  appropriate 
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standing  in  the  English  Language  and  Literature  Programme  qualifying  the 
student  for  graduate  study  in  accredited  universities  of  this  country  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  addition,  it  prepares  its 
students  for  a Type  A certificate  programme  for  secondary-school  teachers 
(particulars  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  The  College  of  Education) , for  ' 
work  in  journalism  and  in  the  publishing  field,  and  for  positions  in  business  i 
and  in  various  departments  of  government.  i 

Students  who  seek  to  specialize  in  English  may  enrol  in  the  Specialist  Pro- 
gramme in  English  in  Second  Year.  This  structured  programme  contains  a 
series  of  core  courses  that  are  required,  together  with  a number  of  options.  | 
For  details  of  the  Specialist  Programme  in  English,  see  the  section  of  the 
Calendar  entitled  ‘Suggested  Programmes  of  Study  - ba  Programmes.’ 
Combined  programmes  are  provided  in  collaboration  with  other  depart- 
ments in  such  fields  as  English  and  an  ancient  or  other  modem  language, 
English  and  History,  English  and  Philosophy,  English  and  Psychology, 

English  and  Mathematics.  Students  should  consult  the  departments  con-  , 
cemed  for  advice  as  to  appropriate  course  combinations.  Students  who  seek  j 
double  certification  in  English  and  one  other  subject  are  required  to  achieve 
at  least  B-standing  in  a core  programme  of  at  least  seven  English  courses.  > 
For  details  of  the  core  programme,  see  ‘Suggested  Programmes  of  Study.’ 
Appropriate  standing  in  such  combined  programmes  provides  qualification 
for  double  certification  in  Type  A programmes  of  The  College  of  Education.  | 
Students  who  seek  the  opportunity  either  of  acquiring  a breadth  of  ex-  1 
perience  in  a wide  variety  of  disciplines  (for  example,  ancient  and  modem  ■ 
languages,  social  sciences,  physical  sciences,  etc.)  or  of  focusing  their  | 
studies  upon  two,  three  or  more  subjects  (for  example,  English  and  History,  I 
or  English  and  History  and  Sociology;  English  and  Slavic  Studies,  or  i 
English  and  Slavic  Studies  and  Philosophy,  etc. ) can  devise  many  different  | 
programmes  of  study  to  suit  their  needs.  English  is  a very  appropriate  | 

subject  for  inclusion  in  such  programmes,  not  only  because  the  student  has  i 
the  opportunity  to  improve  his  writing  skills  in  the  essay  work  that  each  i 
English  course  requires,  but  also  because  he  is  introduced  to  a humanistic 
approach  to  the  civilization  that  is  part  of  the  Canadian  heritage.  The 
student  in  such  more  general  programmes  can  select  courses  to  suit  his 
needs;  he  is  free  to  elect  only  an  occasional  course  in  English;  on  the  other  ; 
hand  he  can,  without  entering  the  Programme  in  English  Language  and  ' 
Literature,  choose  a larger  number.  By  careful  choice,  such  students,  while 
continuing  their  studies  in  other  disciplines,  can  qualify  for  entry  to  pro- 
grammes for  Type  B certification.  Intermediary  Endorsement  or  even  Type 
A certification  in  either  one  or  two  subjects  at  The  College  of  Education. 
Students  should  consult  The  College  of  Education  for  details  regarding  the 
requirements  for  entrance  to  the  various  programmes  of  the  College. 

Students  who  achieve  at  least  B standing  in  the  programme  in  English  j 
especially  designed  for  the  Specialist  may  normally  be  considered  for 
admission  to  graduate  studies  in  English  in  this  University.  This  is  generally  i 
true  of  students  applying  for  admission  to  graduate  studies  in  English  in 
other  Canadian  universities,  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  United  King- 
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dom.  Applications  for  admission  to  Graduate  Programmes  made  by 
students  who  have  chosen  not  to  enrol  in  the  Specialist  Programme  will 
normally  be  evaluated  on  the  strength  of  the  distribution  of  courses  and  of 
standing  in  the  programmes  followed.  Conditions  in  certain  courses  at  the 
undergraduate  level  may  be  imposed. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 
yfj  102  English  Literature;  More  to  Milton 
' Poetry:  Sidney,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Donne,  selected  poems;  Spenser, 

[ The  Faerie  Queen,  selections.  At  least  three  of  Jonson,  Herrick,  Herbert, 

■ Marvell,  Vaughan,  selected  poems  and  Milton,  selected  minor  poetry; 

■ Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  selections.  Drama:  Three  non-Shakespearean  plays. 
/ Shakespeare,  two  plays.  Prose:  Two  or  more  of  More,  Utopia,  Erasmus, 

j Praise  of  Folie,  Machiavelli,  The  Prince,  Castiglione,  The  Courtier  (trans. 

j Hoby) , Montaigne,  Essayes  (trans.  Florio) . At  least  two  of  Bacon,  Donne, 

, ; Milton.  Browne,  selected  prose.  Additional  reading  may  be  selected. 


''fej  108  Forms  of  Twentieth-Century  Literature 

^ , At  least  twelve  and  no  more  than  fifteen  works  by  twentieth-century 
! authors,  including  works  by  at  least  three  novelists,  three  poets  and  three 

, ^ dramatists.  These  shall  include  works  by  at  least  six  of  the  following 

t j authors:  Conrad,  Faulkner,  Joyce,  Lawrence,  Wolf;  Auden,  Eliot,  Frost, 
Stevens,  Yeats;  Albee,  Beckett.  O’Neill,  Pinter,  Shaw. 


! 


P G 1 1 2 Major  British  Writers 

, 1 Selections  from:  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare’s  non-dramatic  poetry, 
f Donne,  Milton,  Pope,  Johnson,  Wordsworth  or  Keats,  Browning  or 
■ I Tennyson,  Yeats,  or  T.S.  Eliot. 

I Reference:  The  Norton  Anthology  of  English  Literature,  one  volume  ed. 

j (revised).  (Alternative  or  additional  texts  may  be  assigned  by  the 

I instructor).  At  least  three  plays,  including  one  by  Shakespeare;  Swift, 

Gulliver’s  Travels',  one  novel,  novella,  or  group  of  short  stories  by  each  of: 
Fielding,  Dickens  or  George  Eliot,  and  Joyce  or  James.  Additional  works 

I may  be  selected. 

I 

eIg  152  Canadian  Literature  in  English 

Selections  from  The  Book  of  Canadian  Prose  (ed.  Smith);  Moodie, 

: Roughing  it  in  the  Bush',  Leacock,  Sunshine  Sketches',  MacLennan,  a 

! novel;  Callaghan,  More  Joy  in  Heaven.  Four  to  six  additional  novels, 

j Selected  poetry  and  short  fiction.  Recommended  reading:  Canadian 

I Anthology  (ed.  Klinck  and  Watters,  2nd  ed.) ; supplementary  texts  may 

: be  selected. 


E G 1 65  English  Literature:  Forms  and  Approaches 

Emily  Bronte,  Wuthering  Heights',  Faulkner,  The  Sound  and  the  Fury, 

I Shakespeare,  Hamlet',  Congreve,  The  Way  of  the  World',  selections  from 

I the  poetry  of  Marvell;  selections  from  the  poetry  of  Hopkins;  More, 
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Utopia  or  Browne,  Religio  Medici  or  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus.  At  least  | 
four  more  works  chosen  so  as  to  extend  the  range  of  forms,  to  make 
possible  additional  approaches,  and  to  illuminate  by  comparison  the  listed 
texts. 

ENG  200  Old  English  Language  and  Literature 

A study  of  the  language,  literature,  and  culture  of  the  Old  English  period  I 
as  represented  principally  in  the  surviving  poetry.  The  first  half  of  the  | 

course  will  focus  on  developing  fluency  in  the  reading  of  Old  English,  1 

concentrating  on  the  grammar,  syntax,  and  style  of  various  pieces  of  prose  i 
and  poetry.  The  second  half  of  the  course  will  be  given  over  to  the  intensive  j 
study  of  further  major  texts  in  Old  English  literature. 

Reference:  J.C.  Pope,  Seven  Old  English  Poems.  Other  texts  to  be  selected. 


ENG  204  Medieval  Literature  to  1500 

A study  of  some  of  the  major  works  of  medieval  literature.  Boethius, 
Consolation  of  Philosophy;  Beowulf',  Dante,  Inferno;  Sir  Gawain  and  the 
Green  Knight;  selections  from  Chaucer.  At  least  five  of  the  following: 
Chanson  de  Roland',  Chretien  de  Troyes;  Marie  de  France;  Gottfried  von 
Strassburg;  Roman  de  la  Rose;  Nejal’s  Saga;  Pearl;  Piers  Plowman;  Malory;  i 
Everyman.  Other  texts  to  be  selected.  Chaucer  and  later  English  works 
will  be  read  in  the  original.  1 

ENG  212  Shakespeare  | 

Special  study  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  Richard  j 
//,  Henry  IV,  Parts  I and  II,  T welfth  Night,  Measure  for  Measure,  Hamlet,  ; 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  The  Tempest.  Additions  or  substitutions  may  be  j 
made  by  the  instructor.  i 

I 

ENG  218  Major  American  Authors  ' 

An  introductory  study  of  a number  of  American  authors  - no  fewer  than  1 
four  and  no  more  than  six  - chosen  from  different  periods  and  so  as  to 
suggest  something  of  the  range  of  American  Literature.  At  least  three  of 
the  authors  should  be  drawn  from  the  following  list:  Hawthorne,  Melville, 
Whitman,  Mark  Twain,  James,  Stevens,  Eliot,  Faulkner. 


ENG  220  Varieties  of  Prose  Fiction 

Reading  lists  to  be  provided  through  the  College  departments. 


ENG  230  Varieties  of  Drama 

Approximately  twenty  plays  to  be  chosen  from  the  different  historical 
periods  and  genres.  Reading  lists  to  be  provided  through  College  depart- 
ments. 

ENG  240  English  Poetry 

A study  of  various  forms,  themes,  styles  and  traditions. 
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JG  260  Varieties  of  Biography 

V A study  of  various  forms  of  biographical  literature  selected  from  different 

historical  periods.  The  course  may  include  biographies,  autobiographies, 
letters,  essays,  journals  and  memoirs. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

^ E G 300  Advanced  Studies  in  Beowulf  and  Other  Old  English  Poetry 

Beowulf,  ed.  Klaeber.  Other  texts  to  be  selected. 

Prerequisite'.  ENG  200. 

E G 302  English  Poetry  and  Prose,  1500-1600 

Poetry:  Selections  from  the  poetry  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  Sidney,  Marlowe, 
Shakespeare,  Spenser  (including  The  Faerie  Queene,  Book  I,  at  least  two 
other  Books,  and  the  Mutabilitie  Cantos)  and  Donne.  Other  poets  may  be 
added.  Prose:  More,  Utopia-,  Sidney,  Defence  of  Poesy.  Selections  from  at 
least  two  of  the  following  writers:  Elyot,  Ascham,  Hakluyt,  Hooker,  Lyly, 
Sidney  {Arcadia),  Nashe  and  Deloney.  Additional  reading  from  the  follow- 
ing: Erasmus,  Praise  of  Folie-,  Castiglione,  The  Courtier',  Machiavelli,  The 
Prince-,  Ariosto,  Orlando  Furioso. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  English. 

1 IG  304  English  Poetry  and  Prose,  1600-1660 

Selected  poetry  of  Donne,  Jonson  and  their  successors;  Milton.  Prose  by 
such  writers  as  Bacon,  Browne,  Burton,  Milton,  Traherne. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  English. 

NG  306  English  Poetry,  Prose,  and  Drama,  1660-1800 

Selections  from  the  works  of  at  least  ten  of  the  following:  Addison,  Boswell, 
Burke,  Bums,  Butler,  Collins,  Congreve,  Cowper,  Defoe,  Dryden,  Gay, 
Gibbon,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Halifax,  Johnson,  Pepys,  Pope,  Prior,  Rochester, 
Sheridan,  Smart,  Steele,  Swift,  Thomson,  Horace  Walpole,  Wycherley, 
Young. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  English. 

4G  308  Romantic  Poetry  and  Prose 

Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats  for  special  study; 
brief  selections  from  other  poets  of  the  period  such  as  Crabbe,  Scott, 
Landor,  Clare.  Wordsworth,  Preface  to  Lyrical  Ballads,  Preface  to  the 
Edition  of  1815:  Coleridge,  Biographia  Literaria-,  Shelley,  Defence  of 
Poetry  -,  Keats,  selected  letters;  selected  writings  of  Lamb  and  Hazlitt. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  English. 

FIG  312  Chaucer 

Troilus  and  Criseyde:  selections  from  the  Canterbury  Tales',  further  selec- 
tions from  Chaucer’s  works. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  English. 
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ENG  315  Milton,  Pope,  Wordsworth,  and  Yeats  I 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  English. 

ENG  322  Fiction  before  1832 

At  least  twelve  works,  including  one  or  more  by  each  of  Richardson,  j 
Fielding,  Sterne,  Jane  Austen  and  Scott.  | 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  English. 

ENG  324  Fiction,  1832-1900 

At  least  twelve  works,  including  one  or  more  by  each  of  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Trollope,  Emily  Bronte,  George  Eliot  and  Hardy. 

Prerequisite  : At  least  one  course  in  English. 

ENG  328  Modem  Novel  ; 

At  least  fifteen  works  chosen  from  the  period  c.l900-c.l945,  including  one 
or  more  by  each  of  the  following:  James,  Conrad,  Joyce,  Lawrence, 
Faulkner.  1 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  English.  ' 

ENG  332  English  Drama  to  1642  ' 

Secunda  Pastorum  and  at  least  two  other  miracle  plays  from  Everyman 
and  Mediaeval  Miracle  Plays  (Everyman  Library) ; Everyman',  Medwall,  I 
Fulgens  and  Lucres  or  Heywood,  The  Four  P.P.;  Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle  i 
or  Udall,  Ralph  Roister  Doister',  Norton  and  Sackville,  Gorboduc,  Lyly, 
Endymion',  Peele,  The  Old  Wives’  Tale',  Marlowe,  Tamburlaine,  Part  I, 

Doctor  Faustus,  Edward  IP,  Kyd,  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  Shakespeare,  at  | 
least  seven  of  the  following:  Love’s  Labours  Lost,  Richard  III,  Much  Ado  i 
About  Nothing,  As  You  Like  It,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Othello,  Macbeth,  j 
King  Lear,  Coriolanus,  The  Winter’s  Tale',  Jonson,  two  of  the  following:  I 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Sejanus,  Volpone,  The  Alchemist,  Bartholomew  , 
Fair',  at  least  six  of  the  following:  Dekker,  The  Shoemakers’  Holiday,  j 

Marston  and  Webster.  The  Malcontent',  Chapman,  Jonson  and  Marston, 
Eastward  Ho',  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Philaster  or  A King  and  No  King',  ' 
Webster,  The  Duchess  of  Malfi;  Tourneur,  The  Revenger’s  Tragedy, 
Middleton  and  Rowley,  The  Changeling;  Middleton,  A Game  of  Chesse;  i 
Massinger,  A New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts;  Ford,  The  Broken  Heart. 
Co-requisite:  At  least  one  course  in  English. 

ENG  334F  Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century  Drama 

Reading  lists  provided  through  the  College  Departments. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  English. 

ENG  338  Modem  Drama 

A minimum  of  twenty  representative  modern  plays,  including  one  or  more  i 
by  at  least  five  of  the  following:  Ibsen,  Chekhov,  Shaw,  Synge,  Yeats, 

O’Casey,  O’Neill,  Eliot,  Beckett,  Pinter. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  English. 
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2/341  The  Longer  English  Poem 

A study  of  representative  works. 

Prerequisite  : At  least  one  course  in  English. 

1,  il  J 346  Victorian  Poetry 

The  poetry  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  for  special  study:  selections 
from  such  poets  as  Fitzgerald,  Clough,  D.G.  Rossetti,  C.  Rossetti,  Morris, 
Swinburne,  Hopkins,  Meredith,  Hardy,  Housman.  Selections  from  the 
critical  writing  of  Browning,  Arnold,  Clough,  Swinburne,  Meredith, 
Housman,  may  be  added. 

Prerequisite : At  least  one  course  in  English. 

E 3 348  Modem  Poetry 

Hopkins,  Yeats,  Pound,  Eliot,  Stevens;  other  poets  will  be  added. 
Prerequisite  : At  least  one  course  in  English. 

E G 350  American  Literature,  1607-1865 

Selections  from  at  least  two  pre-nineteenth-century  authors  and  Cooper, 
Emerson,  Poe,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Whitman,  Dickinson.  Other 
authors  may  be  added. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  English. 

f G 352  American  Literature,  1865-Present 

Selections  from  at  least  ten  authors,  including  Twain,  James,  Stevens,  Eliot, 
Faulkner,  and  at  least  three  of  the  following:  Stephen  Crane,  Dreiser,  Frost, 
W.C.  Williams,  Pound,  Fitzgerald,  Hemingway. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  English. 

ijlG  354  Canadian  Poetry 

A minimum  of  fifteen  poets  from  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  at 
least  nine  of  which  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  following:  Crawford,  Carman, 
Lampman,  D.C.  Scott,  Pratt,  F.R.  Scott,  A.J.M.  Smith,  Birney,  Klein, 
Livesay,  Layton,  Avison,  Purdy,  Souster,  Reaney.  French-Canadian  poetry 
in  translation  may  be  included. 

Prerequisite  : At  least  one  course  in  English. 

i4G  356  Canadian  Fiction 

Selections  from  an  anthology  of  short  stories.  A minimum  of  twenty  works 
including  at  least  one  work  by  eight  of  the  following  authors:  Haliburton, 
John  Richardson,  Moodie,  Sara  Jeannette  Duncan,  Leacock,  Grove, 
Callaghan,  McLennan,  Lowry,  Laurence,  Richler.  French-Canadian  fiction 
in  translation  may  be  included. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  English. 

'JG  368  Victorian  Prose 

Selected  works  of  at  least  seven  of  the  following:  Arnold,  Bagehot,  Borrow, 

' Butler,  Carlyle,  Coleridge,  Darwin,  Gosse,  J.R.  Green,  Huxley,  Macaulay, 

I 

I 
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Mallock,  J.S.  Mill,  Morley,  Morris,  Newman,  Pater,  Ruskin,  Wilde.  De-  | 
tailed  reading  lists  available  through  College  departments. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  English. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  THIRD-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

ENG  404  Middle  English  Language  and  Literature 

For  special  study;  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale;  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green 
Knight',  selections  from  Piers  Plowman',  selections  from  the  works  of 
Malory.  For  further  study:  selections  from  Middle-English  verse  romances;  1 
Henryson,  The  Testament  of  Cresseid',  Dunbar;  selections  from  the  Middle-  > 
English  lyrics.  Editions  to  be  chosen  by  the  instructor.  Other  texts  to  be 
assigned. 

Prerequisite:  Normally  B-standing  or  better  in  at  least  three  courses  in 
English. 

ENG  413  Four  Major  Renaissance  Authors 

Advanced  study  in  Spenser  and  Milton  and  two  of:  Sidney,  Donne,  Jonson, 
Marvell,  one  author  at  the  instructor’s  discretion. 

Prerequisite:  Normally  B-standing  or  better  in  at  least  three  courses  in 
English. 

ENG  415  Four  Major  Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century  Authors: 

Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  Johnson 

Prerequisite:  Normally  B-standing  or  better  in  at  least  three  courses  in 
English. 


ENG  417  Four  Major  Nineteenth-Century  Authors  , 

Prose  and  poetry : reading  lists  available  through  the  College  departments.  I 
Prerequisite:  Normally  B-standing  or  better  in  at  least  three  courses  in  i 
English. 

i 

ENG  419  Four  Major  Twentieth-Century  Authors 

The  four  authors  will  include  at  least  three  of  Beckett,  Conrad,  Eliot, 
Faulkner,  Frost,  James,  Joyce,  Lawrence,  O’Neill,  Pound,  Shaw,  Stevens, 
Yeats.  The  fourth  author  will  normally  be  either  a member  of  the  above 
list  or  another  author  writing  in  English. 

Prerequisite:  Normally  B-standing  or  better  in  at  least  three  courses  in 
English. 

ENG  465  Theories  of  Literature 

A study  of  central  theories,  principles  and  methods  of  literary  criticism, 
with  special  reference  to  Platonic,  Aristotelian,  Horatian  and  Longinian 
traditions;  Sidney,  Dryden;  Johnson,  Coleridge;  Arnold;  Pater;  I.A. 
Richards,  T.S.  Eliot;  F.R.  Leavis,  and  other  representative  critics  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

Prerequisite:  Normally  B-standing  or  better  in  at  least  three  courses  in 
English. 
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^ E G 468  History  of  the  English  Language 

A study  of  the  English  language  from  Old  English  to  the  present  day. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  specific  texts,  showing  how  linguistic  techniques  can 
be  used  in  the  study  of  literature.  Texts:  Robert  D.  Stevick,  English  and  its 
History,  A.G.  Rigg,  The  English  Language:  A Historical  Reader. 
Prerequisite:  Normally  B-standing  or  better  in  at  least  three  courses  in 
English. 

ETHICS  See ‘Philosophy’ 

FACULTY  INTERDISCIPLINARY  COURSES  See  ‘Interdisciplinary 
Courses  sponsored  by  the  Faculty’ 


Fine  Art 


Chairman  of  Department/ Professor  F.E.  Winter 
Undergraduate  Secretary/ Miss  Marion  Walker 

Studies  in  Fine  Art  at  the  University  of  Toronto  attempt  to  define  the  role 
of  the  visual  arts  in  the  development  of  man.  The  methods  used  are  both 
historical  and,  through  the  use  of  studio  courses,  experimental  and  creative. 
The  courses  survey  all  periods  from  the  Bronze  Age  to  the  present  in  the 
Mediterranean  area,  Europe  and  North  America.  The  student  may  extend 
his  enquiry  to  the  arts  of  the  Islamic  and  East  Asian  civilizations  in  courses 
given  by  other  Departments,  The  scope  and  variety  of  available  courses  will 
prepare  the  student  for  the  roles  of  teacher  and  museum  curator,  but  further 
professional  training  is  required  for  both  educational  and  museum  work. 
Because  the  modem  world  has  become  keenly  aware  of  the  visual  arts  as 
an  area  of  communication,  there  is,  especially  in  Canada,  a demand  for 
trained  guidance. 

Generally,  the  evidence  provided  by  the  Fine  Arts  enriches  the  understand- 
ing of  other  disciplines  approached  by  the  historical  method.  The  History 
of  Art  can  be  related  to  courses  taught  in  the  Department  of  History.  It  is 
one  aspect  of  cultural  history  examined  in  the  studies  of  literature  in  several 
language  departments.  To  those  interested  in  Music,  Fine  Arts  is  a sister 
discipline.  A combination  of  Fine  Art  courses  and  Philosophy  can  improve 
the  grasp  of  those  who  are  interested  in  aesthetics.  Combinations  such  as 
these  are  encouraged,  because  they  provide  sound  and  valuable  background 
for  further  studies,  particularly  at  the  graduate  level. 

Two  separate  fields  of  specialization  in  Fine  Art  have  been  designated,  one 
in  the  History  of  Art  and  one  in  the  Studio. 

To  specialize  in  the  History  of  Art,  a student  must  obtain  standing  in  at 
least  six  200-  or  higher-series  course  in  the  History  of  Art.  He  should  take 
at  least  one  1 00-  or  higher-series  course,  including  one  in  each  of  the 
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Ancient,  Mediaeval,  Renaissance-Baroque  and  Modern  areas.  Those  who  i 
are  particularly  interested  in  Ancient  art,  however,  should  concentrate  1 
mainly  in  that  area,  and  are  advised  to  include  courses  offered  by  the 
Departments  of  Classics  and  Near  Eastern  Studies.  Students  intending  to  , 
specialize  in  the  History  of  Art  should  note  that  there  are  language  require-  i 
ments  for  several  courses  in  the  300-  and  400-series.  This  is  because  much  ! 
of  the  reading  material  in  Fine  Art  is  available  only  in  French,  Italian  or  ! 
German.  For  this  reason,  it  is  wise  for  the  student  to  include  basic  language  i 
courses  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  programme.  j 

To  specialize  in  Studio,  a student  must  obtain  standing  in  at  least  six  Studio  > 
and  four  History  of  Art  courses.  For  the  student  considering  a career  as  an  j 
artist,  the  Studio  Programme  is  designed  to  assess  his  potential,  acquaint 
him  with  the  possibilities  best  suited  to  him,  and  prepare  him  on  graduation  i 
to  enrol  in  post-graduate  professional  training.  It  must  be  stressed  that  this  | 
programme  is  preliminary,  having  as  its  special  goal  the  development  in 
the  would-be  artist  of  a critical  awareness  of  his  own  environment.  He  ‘ 
would  profitably  choose  courses  in  the  Social  Sciences,  Philosophy,  and  the  ) 
other  modes  of  modern  expression  - music  and  literature.  The  Studio  Pro-  { 
gramme  does  not  provide  technical  competence  to  the  level  of  a trained  i 
artist.  I 

Students  considering  specialization  either  in  History  of  Art  or  in  Studio  ' 
should  consult  the  departmental  brochure  (available  on  request  from  the  | 
Departmental  Secretary)  for  lists  of  courses  offered  by  other  departments  i 
which  are  recommended  as  part  of  a Fine  Arts  programme. 

The  Department  of  Fine  Art  requires  no  prerequisite  at  the  secondary 
school  level  for  courses  in  the  History  of  Art.  But  for  admission  to  FAR  1 10  ! 
(Introduction  to  the  Visual  Arts),  the  student  is  required  to  present  i 
evidence  of  interest  and  ability  in  the  form  of  a portfolio.  Portfolios  should  | 
be  submitted  before  September  1 , and  applicants  should  consult  the  Depart-  ' 
ment  about  the  nature  of  the  submission. 

To  gain  sufficient  credits  for  a Type  A certificate  at  the  College  of  Educa-  ! 
tion,  the  student  should  take  at  least  six  Studio  courses,  plus  FAR  101,  102, 
200,  201 ; and  at  least  two  other  courses  in  the  History  of  Art,  which,  if  | 
desired,  may  be  chosen  from  approved  History  of  Art  offerings  in  the  j 

Near  Eastern,  East  Asian  and  Islamic  Studies  Departments.  | 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

FAR  101  Ancient  Art 

A survey  of  the  art  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  * 

importance  of  architecture  and  the  arts  as  characteristic  expressions  of  their  1 
age;  this  concept  is  illustrated  by  detailed  study  of  the  outstanding  monu-  . 
ments. 

) 

FAR  102  Medieval  Art  , 

A selective  survey  of  the  art  of  the  Christian  world  between  300  and 
1400  A.D.  I 
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»llO  COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

VR  201  European  Art  from  1750  to  1940 

Ite  A survey  of  modern  art  from  the  beginnings  of  Neo-Classicism  to  World 

ij  War  II,  in  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting. 

aii5.|  Prerequisite:  FAR  200 

icli^ 

r \R  202  The  Bronze  Age  in  the  Aegean  and  Near  East 

te  The  development  of  the  Bronze  Age  civilizations  of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia, 

Crete,  and  Mycenaean  Greece.  The  material  remains  revealed  by  archaeo- 
dij  logical  investigations  are  discussed  as  documents  of  general  cultural  and 

, ' historical  significance  as  well  as  works  of  art. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  THIRD-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

AR  324  Italian  Renaissance  Architecture 

A study  of  architecture  between  1400  and  1570  and  the  architectural 
theories  of  the  time. 

Prerequisite:  FAR  200 

n 

AR  400  Wright  and  Le  Corbusier 

A study  in  depth  of  the  works  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  and  Le  Corbusier 
with  emphasis  on  their  roles  in  the  formation  of  twentieth  century  archi- 
tecture. Special  reading  assignments  are  given  for  those  who  have  had  no 
prior  courses  in  architectural  history. 


French 


Chairman  of  the  Combined  Department /Professor  P.L.  Mathews  (New 
College) 

Secretary  of  the  Combined  Department/ PvotQ%%OT  E.A.  Walker  928-3854 
Chairmen  of  College  Departments: 

University  College /Professor  P.R.  Robert  928-3164 
Victoria  College /Professor  A.R.  Harden  928-4027 
Trinity  College  ('Acting)/ Professor  B.T.  Fitch  928-3278 
St.  Michael’s  Co//cgc/ Professor  G.D.  O’Gorman  921-3151 
Academic  Advisers: 

May  1-August  31  Professor  E.A.  Walker  928-3854 
September  1 -April  30  Professor  F.  Gerson  928-5072 

French  studies  in  the  University  of  Toronto  provide  varied  and  flexible 
approaches  to  one  of  the  world’s  great  languages,  which  holds  a position  of 
unique  importance  in  a Canada  committed  to  a confident,  practical  and 
creative  acceptance  of  bilingualism.  Equipped  with  a sure  knowledge  of 
the  language,  students  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  riches  and  intellectual 
challenge  of  the  literatures  of  France  and  French  Canada  through  a wide 
range  of  imaginative  courses. 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  well  aware  of  the  great  strides  made  over  the 
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last  twenty  years  in  the  teaching  and  learning  of  French  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Our  basic  first-year  course,  FRE  120,  assuming  satisfactory 
completion  of  Grade  XIII  French,  is  principally  devoted  to  consolidating 
the  previous  experience  of  students  in  reading,  writing  and  speaking  French., 
This  basic  course,  conducted  entirely  in  French,  as  are  the  great  majority  of  i 
our  courses,  includes  intensive  language  practice,  and  much  of  this  involves  ' 
carefully  planned  work  in  one  of  the  language  laboratories  serving  students  ' 
of  French  in  all  the  Colleges.  The  practical  skills  thus  developed  will  find  a 
natural  outlet  in  the  discussion  and  essay-writing  in  French  which  will  be  a 
part  of  subsequent  courses.  The  basic  course  is  also  available  in  Second  ' 
Year,  or  even  later  to  students  who  are  not  specializing  in  French.  On  the  ; 
other  hand,  it  may  be  omitted  in  whole  or  in  part  by  specially  qualified 
students  who  pass  a searching  test,  and  these  may  proceed  directly  to  a 
more  advanced  course.  i 

Supplementary  to  the  basic  course,  two  literature  courses  including  French 
and  French-Canadian  literature  of  the  twentieth  century  will  be  open  to 
first-year  students.  In  these  courses  the  student  will  be  introduced  to  the 
intensive  study  of  vital  works  of  literature  and  also  to  the  various  ap-  ‘ 

proaches  - historical,  biographical,  psychological,  analytical,  structural,  ' 
sociological,  etc.  - any  of  which  should  be  familiar  alternative  avenues  to  I 
the  appreciation  of  literature. 

Programmes  representing  specialization  in  French  may  be  entered  in  j 
Second  Year  (although  up  to  two  first-year  courses  may  count  towards  1 
specialization) . In  the  Second  Year,  the  student  may  choose  courses  drawn  I 
from  the  following  range:  ( 1 ) the  main  trends  of  French  and  French-  j 

Canadian  literature;  (2)  various  genres  - poetry,  theatre,  the  novel,  etc.  - i 

in  various  periods;  (3 ) advanced  language  - phonology,  morphology  and  i 
syntax,  stylistics,  etc.;  (4)  language  practice;  and  (5)  courses  of  independ-  j 
ent  study  in  which  the  student  has  a hand  in  defining  his  field  of  interest  ' 
and  meets  in  small  tutorial  groups  for  discussion  and  reading.  All  of  these 
courses  are  open  to  students  in  higher  years.  Completion  of  two  second-  I 
year  courses  with  high  standing  may  entitle  a student  to  participate  in  the 
Third  Year  Abroad  programme  administered  by  the  department. 

Third-  and  fourth-year  courses,  in  most  cases  interchangeable  and  open  to 
qualified  students,  offer  further  studies  in  literature  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  our  own  day  and  other  options  in  advanced  language  work,  semantics, 
comparative  stylistics,  etc.  Independent  study  courses  are  also  provided  in 
each  of  these  years,  as  well  as  a series  of  inter-college  seminars  allowing 
greater  concentration  and  study  in  depth.  A course  in  the  French  cinema  is 
also  offered  at  this  level. 

From  such  a wealth  of  courses  students  of  widely  differing  tastes  and  needs 
may  select  satisfying  programmes.  Some  enthusiastic  specialists  in  French 
might  elect  to  take  the  maximum  of  French  courses  allowed,  but  a student 
will  be  regarded  as  a specialist  in  French  upon  satisfactory  completion  of 
a minimum  of  ten  courses.  Details  of  language,  literature  and  French 
linguistics  requirements  may  be  found  in  this  Calendar  under  the  heading 
‘Suggested  Programmes  of  Study.’  A specialist  student  may  qualify  for 
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1 entrance  to  a Type  A certificate  programme  in  Frangais  at  The  College  of 

1 Education.  Many  specialists  in  French  may  wish  to  pursue  parallel  studies 

in  other  languages  - Latin,  English,  German,  Italian,  Spanish  or  Russian  - 
thereby  qualifying  for  entrance  to  a Type  A certificate  programme  in  two 
languages.  Other  specialists  will  wish  to  enrich  their  programme  in  French 
with  closely  related  studies  in  Linguistics,  Classics,  History,  Philosophy, 

Art,  Music,  etc.  Specialists  in  other  disciplines,  perhaps  particularly  in  the 
social  sciences,  will  frequently  find  French  a natural  complement  to  their 
programmes.  Still  others  who  prefer  a broad  general  programme  will  have 
the  same  wide  choice  of  electives  in  French  following  the  prerequisite  basic 
course.  These  combinations  are  limited  only  by  the  student’s  ingenuity  and 
the  time-table. 

Well-qualified  students  who  have  not  completed  Grade  xm  but  successfully 
demonstrate  their  reading  ability  in  French  may  be  admitted  to  a series  of 
courses  in  which  the  emphasis  will  be  on  the  reading  of  selected  works  in 
French  related  to  a literary  mode  or  tendency  (tragedy,  comedy,  realism, 
idealism,  etc. ) , with  classes  being  conducted  in  either  English  or  French. 
Students  planning  to  specialize  in  French  are  urged  to  present  at  least 
Grade  xii  Latin,  which  is  necessary  for  a study  of  the  history  of  the  language 
and  medieval  literature,  and  is  a requirement  for  graduate  study  in  French. 
In  lieu  of  Grade  xii  Latin  or  equivalent,  a beginner’s  course  in  Latin  may 
be  taken  as  part  of  the  student’s  programme.  Students  contemplating 
graduate  work  in  French  are  asked  to  consult  the  Secretary  of  the  Graduate 
Department  for  further  information  about  requirements. 

For  detailed  information  concerning  the  following  courses,  consult  the 
Academic  Adviser  in  the  French  Department. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

Note:  The  prerequisite  for  all  of  these  courses  is  Grade  xiii  French. 

IE  120  Introduction  to  University  French  Studies 

The  major  part  of  this  course,  designed  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the 
linguistic  skills  necessary  for  active  participation  in  courses  offered  by  the 
department,  is  devoted  to  language  practice.  However,  as  well  as  class  and 
laboratory  work  in  language,  attention  may  also  be  given  to  readings  and 
discussions  of  literary  works. 

IE  140  Studies  in  Modem  French  Literature 

Based  on  a detailed  study  of  specific  works  selected  from  the  novel,  drama 
and  poetry  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  this  course  is  intended  as  a 
practical  introduction  to  the  techniques  of  literary  criticism  and  analysis. 
Four  novels,  two  plays  and  four  collections  of  poetry  will  be  selected  from 
the  works  of  Constant,  Balzac,  Stendhal,  Hugo,  Musset,  Baudelaire, 
Verlaine,  Mallarme,  Alain-Fournier,  Apollinaire,  Mauriac,  Sartre,  Camus, 
Eluard,  Char,  Anouilh,  Ionesco,  Butor,  etc. 

Co-requisite'.  FRE  120 

I 
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FRE  142  Man  and  Society  in  French  Fiction 

Studies  in  20th-century  French  and  French-Canadian  fiction  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  theme  of  man  in  society.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to 
techniques  of  literary  criticism  and  analysis.  Texts  will  be  selected  from  the  , 
works  of  Gide,  Saint-Exupery,  Malraux,  Sartre,  Camus,  Savard,  Roy, 
Langevin,  Theriault,  Ferron,  etc. 

Co-requisite:  FRE  120 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

Note:  The  prerequisite  for  all  of  the  following  courses  is  FRE  120. 
FRE  271  Language  Practice 

A continuation  of  FRE  1 20,  this  course  is  designed  to  further  the  student’s 
competence  in  both  written  and  oral  French.  The  programme  will  include  ' 
grammar,  composition,  oral  debate,  pattern  drills,  phonetics  and  language 
laboratory  work.  Required  of  the  specialist,  FRE  27 1 can  also  be  of  great 
value  to  the  non-specialist. 

Prerequisite:  FRE  120 

FRE  320  The  Literature  of  Classicism 

A study  of  the  major  writers  of  the  1 7th  century  with  emphasis  upon  the 
aesthetic  and  moral  characteristics  which  constitute  ‘classicism.’  ; 

Prerequisite:  FRE  120 

FRE  322  The  Literature  of  the  Enlightenment 

A study  of  the  revolution  in  social,  political,  religious  and  intellectual  values 
which  characterized  the  literature  of  the  18th  century.  Its  principal 
authors  - Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Rousseau  - raised  issues  which 
neither  the  Revolution  nor  the  twentieth  century  has  satisfactorily  resolved. 
Prerequisite:  FRE  120 

FRE  324  The  Literature  of  Romanticism 

A study  of  French  Romantic  poetry,  novels  and  plays.  This  course  will  also 
study  the  origins  of  the  movement  and  some  of  its  manifestations  in 
European  literature,  music  and  art. 

Prerequisite:  FRE  120 

FRE  326  Realism  in  French  Literature 

A study  of  the  concept  of  ‘realism’  in  French  literature  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present  day  with  special  emphasis  on  realistic  prose  fiction  of 
the  19th  century.  Specific  texts  are  studied  in  depth  in  order  to  show  how 
given  writers  seek  to  convey  their  sense  of  reality  to  the  reader. 

Prerequisite:  FRE  120 

FRE  330  The  Literature  of  French  Canada 

A study  of  selected  novels,  drama  and  poe'ry.  The  texts  will  be  studied  from 
the  historical,  sociological  and  aesthetic  points  of  view. 

Prerequisite:  FRE  120 
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>E  342  Studies  in  French  Poetry 

A study  of  selected  poems  by  at  least  8 major  French  poets  from  the  15th 
to  the  20th  century.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  characteristic  aspects 
of  French  poetry;  poetic  forms,  themes,  use  of  image  and  symbol, 
‘langage  poetique,’  poetic  structure,  rather  than  on  historical  development. 

* Prerequisite'.  FRE  120 

IE  352  Drama  from  1600-1800 

A study  of  17th  and  1 8th  century  drama.  This  course  will  examine  the 
‘classic’  tragedies  and  brilliant  comedies  of  the  17th  century,  the  new 
dramatic  forms  of  the  1 8th  century  and  theory  accompanying  this  later 
experimentation.  Discussion  of  representative  works  from  both  centuries 
will  provide  an  introduction  to  the  techniques  of  dramatic  criticism. 
Prerequisite'.  FRE  120 

RE  354  Drama  from  1800-1950 

A study  of  the  major  plays  of  the  19th  and  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century. 
This  course  will  provide  students  with  a critical  and  theoretical  approach  to 
the  theatre. 

Prerequisite'.  FRE  120 

RE  362  Prose  Fiction  from  1600-1800 

A study  of  the  evolution,  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  of  the  novel  as  a 
literary  form  and  as  a social  phenomenon,  using  some  of  the  most  repre- 
sentative works  of  the  period. 

Prerequisite:  FRE  120 

RE  364  Prose  Fiction  from  1800-1900 

A study,  through  the  close  analysis  of  specific  texts,  of  the  ways  in  which 
such  major  writers  as  Balzac,  Stendhal,  Flaubert,  Maupassant  and  Zola 
developed  the  techniques  of  the  novel  while  exploring  such  varied  themes 
as  ambition,  alienation  and  class  struggle. 

Prerequisite:  FRE  120 

RE  366  Prose  Fiction  from  1900-1950 

A study  of  the  ways  in  which  20th-century  writers  have  refined  traditional 
forms  of  the  novel,  experimented  and  innovated,  while  exploring  the  diverse 
spiritual,  intellectual,  and  psychological  conflicts  of  the  first  half  of  this 
century. 

Prerequisite:  FRE  120 

RE  372  The  Structure  of  Modem  French 

An  introduction  to  French  linguistics:  the  study  of  the  phonological, 
morphological  and  syntactical  systems  of  contemporary  French.  (Not  open 
to  students  who  have  taken  FRE  275/355) 

Prerequisite:  FRE  120 
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FRE  373  General  History  of  the  French  Language  i 

A study  of  the  principal  aspects  of  the  spoken  language  in  Northern  Gaul 
from  antiquity  to  modem  times.  The  course  will  provide  a general  view  of 
the  political  and  social  history;  the  history  of  the  attitudes  of  men  of  letters 
(writers,  grammarians,  scholars,  etc.);  phonetic,  morphological,  and 
syntactical  evolution;  regional,  dialectal  and  social  variations  in  the 
language. 

Prerequisite:  FRE  120 

FRE  374  Introduction  to  the  Stylistics  of  French 

The  study  of  stylistic  aspects  of  contemporary  spoken  and  written  French. 
Prerequisite:  FRE  120 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  THIRD-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 
Note:  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  prerequisite  for  these  courses  in 
1971-72  is  any  FRE  course  numbered  from  271  upwards. 

FRE  3 1 6 Mediaeval  French  Language  and  Literature 

An  introduction  to  representative  literary  texts  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the 
original  from  the  major  genres,  with  a study  of  the  principal  features  of  Old 
French  phonology,  morphology  and  syntax. 

FRE  318  French  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 

The  literature  of  the  Renaissance  with  a detailed  study  of  major  prose 
writers,  Rabelais  and  Montaigne,  and  poets  Marot,  Ronsard,  Du  Bellay, 
and  D’Aubigne.  Some  attention  may  also  be  given  to  the  development  of 
the  theatre. 


FRE  344  Modem  Poetry  (The  Post-Romantics) 

A study  of  major  19th-century  post-Romantic  poets.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  several  of  the  following:  Nerval,  Gautier,  Leconte  de  Lisle, 
Baudelaire,  Verlaine,  Mallarme,  Rimbaud  and  Valery.  Open  to  second  year 
students  with  departmental  consent. 

FRE  346  Modem  Poetry  (20th  Century) 

A study  of  the  poetry  of  Apollinaire,  of  Surrealism  and  its  precursors 
(Lautreamont,  Breton,  Eluard  and  Aragon),  of  20th-century  Christian 
lyricism  (Peguy  and  Claudel)  and  of  some  post-World  War  ii  poets 
(Michaux,  Char,  Ponge  and  the  Tel  Quel  group:  Pleynet,  Roche,  etc.). 
Open  to  second  year  students  with  departmental  consent. 

FRE  368  Contemporary  French  Literature 

A study  of  the  novel  and  theatre  since  1950  with  special  reference  to  the 
nouveau  roman  and  the  anti-theatre.  This  course  will  examine  innovative 
approaches  to  the  problems  of  narration  and  the  interpretation  of  traditional 
concepts  of  time,  space,  and  characterization. 
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' lE  37 1 Language  Practice 

A continuation  of  FRE  27 1 . This  course  is  designed  to  advance  the  student’s 
competence  in  written  and  spoken  French  and  to  prepare  him  to  meet  the 
li  minimum  standards  set  by  the  University  Language  Examinations. 

^ Prerequisite-.  FRE  271 

lE  375  Comparative  Stylistics 

A comparative  study  of  expression  in  written  English  and  French;  practice 
in  translation. 

Prerequisite-.  FRE  271 


Geography 


Chairman  of  Department/Professor  D.P.  Kerr 
Undergraduate  Secretary / Pvotessov  J.  Britton 
Departmental  Office/ 928-331 5 

Geography  at  the  University  of  Toronto  emphasizes  the  study  of  the  relation 
between  man  and  his  environment,  the  changing  social  and  economic 
interactions  of  people  and  the  spatial  patterns  of  such  physical  features  as 
climates,  landforms,  soils  and  vegetation.  The  study  of  the  relation  between 
man  and  his  environment  brings  to  light  the  manner  in  which  man  has 
used  the  physical  resources  of  his  environment  in  the  past  and  is  using  them 
now;  it  can  point  to  the  ways  in  which  man  should  use  his  environment  in 
the  future.  These  studies  lead  to  a better  understanding  of  such  problems  as 
air-  and  water-pollution  and  over-population  that  are  of  concern  today.  In 
Physical  Geography  studies  are  undertaken  to  investigate  physical  processes 
that  take  place  on  the  earth  and  to  examine  their  relation  to  man’s  economic 
and  social  development.  In  the  study  of  Economic  Geography,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  fields  of  Geography,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
allocation  of  the  uses  of  land,  the  flows  of  goods  and  people,  such  as 
migration,  commuting,  trade,  transportation  and  the  location  of  industry, 
both  in  an  evolutionary  and  optimizing  sense.  Such  studies  are  highly  im- 
portant to  the  understanding  of  urbanization  and  to  regional  economies. 

All  studies  in  Geography  are  concerned  directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
broad  theme  of  man  and  society.  Each  society  has  been  affected  by  the 
physical  environment  in  which  it  has  lived;  it  has  in  turn  changed  and 
continues  to  change  the  environment. 

Geography  is  an  important  and  well-established  subject  in  the  secondary 
schools  and  there  is  a continuing  demand  for  qualified  teachers.  Geo- 
graphers are  in  demand  at  all  levels  of  government  service,  in  the  Federal 
Departments  of  the  Environment  (with  special  demand  in  the  Water 
Resources  Branch),  Energy  and  Mines,  External  Affairs,  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Northern  Affairs,  Regional,  Economic  Expansion,  and  other 
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branches.  Many  graduates  of  an  undergraduate  programme  in  Geography 
proceed  to  an  Msc  degree  in  Urban  and  Regional  Planning.  In  the  world  of 
business,  graduates  in  Geography  have  attained  success  in  marketing  firms, 
transportation  companies,  and  consulting  agencies. 

Geography  is  a natural  component  of  many  interdisciplinary  programmes  ' 
of  study.  For  example,  Geography  already  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
Latin  American  Studies  Programme  and  offers  courses  (particularly  those  i 
dealing  with  specific  regions)  that  would  form  valuable  complements  in 
programmes  of  study  dealing  with  Canada,  the  United  States,  the  U.S.S.R.,  j 
China,  or  Western  Europe.  Physical  Geography  and  Geomorphology  have 
close  connections  with  Geology,  Civil  Engineering  and  Archaeology.  Studies! 
in  Climatology  and  Biogeography  have  relevance  to  programmes  that 
emphasize  Biology  or  other  sciences,  especially  those  concerned  with 
ecological  studies  that  form  a necessary  basis  for  investigation  of  all  aspects 
of  land,  water,  and  air  pollution.  Geography,  History  (particularly  Econo-  ^ 
mic  History) , and  Cultural  Anthropology  can  be  combined  effectively  by  ; 
the  student  interested  in  problems  of  the  past  such  as,  for  example,  the 
manner  in  which  European  patterns  of  land-holdings  and  agriculture  were  ^ 
adapted  to  life  in  the  New  World  by  the  European  settlers,  and  how  these 
patterns  altered  as  the  New  World  developed.  Geography,  Economics  and  | 
Sociology  join  forces  to  tackle  many  contemporary  problems  such  as  those 
of  urban  growth,  regional  disparities,  and  resource  management.  Students  j 
should  note  that  Mathematics  now  plays  an  ever-increasing  role  in  modern  i 
Geography  with  the  development  of  models  permitting  quantitative  analysis  j 
of  particular  problems. 

The  Programme  in  Geography  (listed  under  ‘ba  Programmes’)  has  been 
devised  to  provide  the  student  with  an  integrated  pattern  of  specialized  i 
study,  the  completion  of  which  confers  on  the  student  a measure  of  pro-  1 
fessional  status.  Admission  to  a graduate  programme  in  the  Department  of  ] 
Geography  at  the  University  of  Toronto  normally  requires  Grade  B plus  i 
standing  in  the  later  years  of  this  Programme.  Students  who  have  done  little  j 
undergraduate  work  in  Geography  are  usually  required  to  take  a two-year, 
rather  than  a one-year,  ma  Programme,  although  each  case  is  treated  on  its  j 
individual  merits.  The  admission  requirements  to  a Type  A certificate  ! 
programme  for  secondary-school  teachers  include  a four-year  degree  with  i 
at  least  27  credits  ( 9 courses)  in  the  major  field  and  at  least  1 5 credits  ' 

(5  courses)  in  related  disciplines. 

The  Specialist  Programme  has  been  defined  by  the  Department  of  Geo- 
graphy to  include  at  least  nine  full  courses  (or  equivalent  in  half  courses)  ' 

in  Geography  during  the  four  years  of  the  undergraduate  programme.  The  ( 
following  courses  have  been  specified  to  constitute  a core  that  would  be 
taken  by  all  students  following  the  Specialist  Programme:  At  least  one  of 
the  three  courses  open  to  first  year  students -GGR  100  (Introductory  j 
Physical  Geography)  or  GGR  101  (Environment  and  Man)  or  GGR  220  ! 

(Regional  Economic  Analysis) ; plus  each  of  the  following:  GGR  270  1 

(Analytical  Methods) ; GGR  320  (Philosophy  of  Geography) ; GGR  390F 
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or  3 9 1 F (Field  Methods  I or  II );  and  GGR  491  ( ba  Thesis ) . The  remain- 
ing courses  in  Geography  may  be  selected  from  the  options  available  in 
various  branches  of  the  discipline.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that 
specialists  in  Physical  Geography  include  at  least  one  or  two  courses  in 
Human  Geography  in  their  programme.  Although  it  is  not  essential  to 
include  GGR  100  in  the  defined  programme,  it  serves  as  a prerequisite  foi 
almost  all  other  courses  in  Physical  Geography;  it  is  strongly  recommended 
to  all  students  in  the  Specialist  Programme,  including  those  whose  interests 
lie  primarily  in  the  area  of  Human  Geography.  A course  in  statistics  offered 
by  another  department  could  be  substituted  for  GGR  270  as  part  of  the 
core,  but  should  not  be  considered  as  one  of  the  nine  courses  in  Geography. 
There  is  no  specified  limit  on  the  maximum  number  of  Geography  courses 
that  can  be  included  in  the  Programme,  but  students  are  strongly  advised 
to  take  at  least  one-third  of  their  courses  in  related  disciplines.  Students 
wishing  advice  regarding  course  combinations  to  satisfy  their  own  particular 
interests  are  invited  to  consult  with  faculty  advisers  in  the  Department  of 
Geography. 

Students  may  of  course,  take  a number  of  courses  in  Geography  without 
following  the  Specialist  Programme  defined  by  the  Department.  As  noted 
above,  any  nine  courses  in  Geography  can  be  used  to  meet  the  admission 
requirements  to  a Type  A certificate  programme  for  secondary  school 
teachers.  Nor  would  the  omission  of  one  or  more  of  the  ‘core’  courses 
necessarily  exclude  a student  from  admission  to  a graduate  programme  in 
Geography.  However,  certain  of  the  core  courses  such  as  GGR  270  and 
GGR  491  are  considered  to  be  of  considerable  importance  in  preparing  a 
student  for  graduate  work  in  most  branches  of  Geography,  as  well  as  in 
fields  such  as  Urban  and  Regional  Planning.  Many  employers  engaging 
geographers  in  a research  capacity  would  also  view  these  courses  in  a similar 
light.  In  view  of  the  widespread  use  of  statistical  techniques  of  analysis  in 
the  social  sciences  today,  the  Department  of  Geography  believes  that  all 
students  whom  it  defines  as  ‘specialists’  should  have  some  minimum  level 
of  exposure  to  such  methods.  This  is  provided  in  the  course  GGR  270. 
Courses  in  Physical  Geography,  as  well  as  GGR  270,  may  be  counted  as 
‘Science’  courses  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Students  following  the 
Specialist  Programme  in  Geography  with  an  emphasis  on  Physical  Geo- 
graphy and  seeking  a Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  are  encouraged  to  take 
outside  courses  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  disciplines:  Mathematics, 
Geology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany  and  Zoology. 

Three  courses  in  Geography  (GGR  100,  101,  & 220)  are  open  to  first  year 
students.  In  most  cases  it  is  recommended  that  a student  take  not  more 
than  two  of  these  in  the  first  year  and  that  the  remaining  three  courses  be 
selected  in  related  disciplines  and  in  accordance  with  the  student’s  individual 
interests.  For  students  wishing  to  specialize  in  a branch  of  Human  Geo- 
graphy, some  of  the  more  closely  related  disciplines  are  Economics, 
Sociology,  Anthropology  and  History.  French  (or  another  language)  would 
also  be  considered  a useful  component  in  such  a programme.  Mathematics 
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is  strongly  recommended  to  students  interested  in  advanced  work  in 
Physical  Geography  or  in  the  more  mathematical  branches  of  Urban  and 
Economic  Geography.  Courses  in  the  sciences  are  of  course  desirable  for 
those  who  plan  to  specialize  in  Physical  Geography. 

The  programme  is  designed  so  that  GGR  270  would  normally  be  taken  in 
the  second  year,  GGR  320  and  390F/ 39 IF  in  the  third  year  and  GGR  491 
in  the  fourth  year.  Since  GGR  270  (or  its  equivalent)  is  a prerequisite  for 
GGR  390F/391F  (Field  Methods),  to  postpone  GGR  270  until  the  third 
year  would  normally  involve  a postponement  of  the  Field  Methods  course 
until  the  fourth  year. 

A selection  of  four  to  six  courses  (or  their  equivalent  in  half  courses)  is 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Geography  in  both  the  summer  and  winter 
sessions  of  the  Extension  programme.  The  majority  of  courses  listed  in 
the  Calendar  for  full-time  day  students  will  be  included  on  a rotational 
basis  in  the  Extension  programme.  Introductory  courses  will  be  included 
with  greater  frequency  than  the  more  advanced  and  more  specialized 
courses,  but  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  offer  at  least  one  of  the  more 
advanced  core  courses  in  the  Specialist  Programme  in  Geography  (GGR 
270,  320,  390F/391F,  and  491 ) each  session  as  well  as  at  least  two  other 
courses  intended  for  second,  third,  and  fourth  year  students. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

GGR  100  Introductory  Physical  Geography 

The  chief  physical  properties  of  the  lower  atmosphere.  Energy  and  water 
balances  at  the  earth’s  surface.  Relation  to  soil  and  vegetation  formation. 
Climatic  change,  natural  and  man-made.  Morphologic  and  compositional 
properties  of  landforms,  and  the  mechanics  of  erosional  processes  shaping 
landscape.  Erosional  systems  in  fluvial,  glacial,  marine  and  other  environ- 
ments in  relation  to  climate,  tectonics,  vegetation  and  geologic  materials. 
Impact  of  man  upon  type  and  rate  of  landscape  modification  by  erosion. 

GGR  101  Environment  and  Man 

Man  and  his  societies  in  relation  to  the  geographical  environment.  His 
changing  perception  of  that  environment,  and  his  systems  of  responses  to 
it,  primarily  now  and  in  the  future.  The  climate-soil-biotic  complex  and  its 
stability  in  the  presence  of  economic  exploitation.  Prediction,  control  and 
management  of  environmental  factors.  Environmental  decay  and 
restoration. 

GGR  220  Regional  Economic  Analysis 

An  introduction  to  location,  structure  and  interaction.  The  course  focuses 
on:  the  use  of  location  theory  in  explaining  industrial  and  agricultural 
patterns;  transport  networks  and  flow  systems;  regional  economic  develop- 
ment. Examples  are  drawn  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 
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COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 
, R 200  Pleistocene  Geography 

An  introduction  to  glaciology  and  the  causes  of  glaciation  as  suggested  by 
theories  of  climatic  change;  the  evolution  of  glacial  landforms  with  special 
reference  to  Ontario  and  the  Canadian  Arctic;  chronology  of  the  Pleistocene 
epoch  and  regional  interpretations;  the  impact  of  the  Pleistocene  on  early 
and  modern  man.  Field  and  laboratory  methods,  including  field  trips. 

3 R 224  Introduction  to  Urban  Geography 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  city  under  these  headings:  origins  of 
cities;  description  and  measurement  of  the  city;  spatial  structure  of  urban 
activities;  intra-urban  circulation;  urban  systems;  urban  growth;  urban  form 
and  development  in  Europe  and  North  America;  the  city  as  environment; 
contemporary  approaches  to  urban  problems. 

C R 240  Canada  - A Geographical  Interpretation 

An  examination  of  the  development  of  economic  regions  in  Canada. 
Emphasis  will  be  put  on  questions  of  resource  endowment,  human  migra- 
tion and  spatial  interaction.  Problems  of  present  regional  disparities  will  be 
discussed. 

C R 270  Introductory  Analytical  Methods 

An  introduction  to  elementary  statistics  and  quantitative  methods,  sampling 
and  survey  techniques  in  geography.  Topics  include:  modes  of  spatial 
analysis,  data  and  measurement;  descriptive,  spatial  and  inferential  statistics; 
theoretical  probabilities;  sampling  and  testing  procedures;  regression,  cor- 
relation, analysis  of  variance;  computer  programming;  research  design. 
Prerequisite  and/or  Co-requisite:  Two  other  courses  in  Geography 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  THIRD-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 
C R 320  Philosophy  of  Geography 

A series  of  lectures  in  the  first  half  on  geographical  thought  and  a series  of 
seminars  in  the  second  half  on  the  nature  of  geography. 

Prerequisite:  3 courses  in  Geography 

< 328F  Transportation  Systems 

A survey  of  some  geographical  aspects  of  transportation.  Topics  include: 
models  of  spatial  interaction,  optimal  flow  and  network  generation; 
descriptors  of  network  structure;  travel  behaviour,  socio-economic  impacts 
of  transportation;  transportation  planning  and  plan  evaluation  strategies. 
Prerequisite:  GGR  220  or  GGR  224 

Kjt  334S  Water  Resources 

TTie  course  will  focus  primarily  on  Canadian  water  resource  problems  and 
will  deal  with  such  questions  as  the  estimation  of  national  supply  and 
demand,  regional  and  national  water  transfers,  industrial  and  community 
supply  and  disposal  problems,  the  development  of  Canadian  water  manage- 
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ment  strategies,  and  the  implications  of  the  Canada  Water  Act. 

Prerequisite  : GGR  100  or  101  or  consent  of  instructor 

GGR  343  China 

Lectures  and  short  papers  provide  a general  survey  of  China  during  the 
first  term.  Research  papers  and  seminars  allow  students  to  pursue  individual 
interests  during  the  second.  The  course  emphasizes  the  changes  in  spatial 
distributions  and  processes  that  have  occurred  since  the  1850’s  and  includes 
discussions,  from  the  geographical  point  of  view,  of  some  of  the  major 
problems  of  contemporary  China. 

Prerequisite  : 2 courses  in  Geography  or  consent  of  instructor 


GGR  344  The  U.S.S.R. 

Topics  include:  the  historical  setting,  the  quality  of  the  Soviet  environment, , 
the  rural  economy,  the  urbanization  process,  population  migration  and 
problems  of  regional  development,  industrial  location  and  resource  analysis. 
Stress  is  placed  on  comparisons  with  North  America. 

Prerequisite  : 2 courses  in  Geography  or  consent  of  instructor 

GGR  390F  Field  Methods  I:  Physical  Geography 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  work  in  the  fields  of  geomorphology,  pedology  and 
land  capability.  Offered  only  in  the  summer  session.  i 

Prerequisite:  GGR  100  & GGR  270;  GGR  205F  is  required  for  work  in 
pedology  j 

GGR  39 IF  Field  Methods  II:  Economic  and  Social  Geography 

The  course  includes  a one-week  field  camp  in  September,  an  assignment  to 
be  completed  during  the  preceding  summer  in  preparation  for  the  camp, 
and  supplementary  assignments  during  the  fall  term.  The  cost  of  the  field 
camp  to  the  student,  including  board  and  transportation,  is  about  sixty 
dollars. 

Prerequisite:  GGR  270,  GGR  220/224 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  FOURTH-YEAR  STUDENTS 

GGR  491  B. A.  Thesis 

The  BA  thesis  is  one  of  the  core  courses  in  the  Specialist  Programme  in 
Geography  and  is  intended  for  fourth  year  students  following  this  pro- 
gramme. To  be  eligible  to  enrol  in  this  course,  extension  students  must 
satisfy  the  following  requirements: 

1 Completion  of  a three-year  degree  or  the  third  year  of  a four-year 
programme. 

2 Completion  of  at  least  seven  other  courses  in  Geography;  including  GGR 
270  (Analytical  Methods)  or  its  equivalent. 

Students  enrolling  in  this  course  must  have  their  research  topic  approved 
by  the  staff  supervisor  and  will  be  expected  to  meet  with  the  supervisor  at 
intervals  throughout  the  year.  There  will  be  some  sessions  including  several 
at  the  beginning  of  term,  in  which  all  students  enrolled  in  this  course  will 
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meet  as  a group.  Prof.  Wm.G.  Dean  is  in  charge  of  the  GGR  491  course 
for  extension  students.  Prof.  A.M.  Baker  will  also  participate  in  the  super- 
vision of  theses.  Students  intending  to  enrol  in  the  course  and  wishing  to 
discuss  a research  topic  prior  to  the  beginning  of  term  should  contact  one 
of  the  aforementioned  members  of  staff.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geography  to  list  GGR  491  in  the  winter  extension  programme 
at  least  once  every  two  years. 


Geology 


Chairman  of  Department/ Professor  E.W.  Nuffield 
Departmental  Office/ 928-3021 

Geology  is  the  science  of  the  earth.  It  includes  all  knowledge  of  the  earth  - 
its  origin,  history,  structure,  composition,  and  mineral  wealth  - and  the 
physical,  chemical,  and  biological  processes  that  change  the  earth.  A most 
comprehensive  subject,  it  may  be  divided,  for  convenience,  into  three  broad 
branches:  Geophysics,  in  which  modern  methods  of  Physics  are  used  to 
reveal  the  nature  of  the  interior,  of  the  outermost  skin,  and  of  the  atmos- 
phere around  the  earth,  and  to  study  the  enormous  forces  that  have  acted 
and  are  still  acting  to  change  the  earth;  Geochemistry,  in  which  experi- 
mental and  analytical  methods  of  Chemistry  are  used  to  understand  the 
chemical  processes  which  have  given  rise  to  the  rocks,  oceans,  and  mineral 
wealth  of  the  earth;  and  Geobiology,  which  deals  with  the  origin  and  evolu- 
tion of  living  things  on  the  earth’s  surface  throughout  geologic  time.  Because 
Geology  involves  the  application  of  the  fundamental  sciences  towards 
understanding  the  earth,  its  study  requires  a grounding  in  Mathematics,  and 
in  the  principles  and  methods  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  or  Biology. 

Geology  offers  a rewarding  career  for  both  male  and  female  students  who 
have  scientific  ability  and  who  are  interested  in  studying  the  earth.  A geo- 
logical study  begins  with  observations  made  in  the  field;  these  are  then 
brought  back  to  the  laboratory  where  further  observations  are  made,  and 
possible  explanations  proposed  and  tested.  Some  geologists  prefer  to  work 
exclusively  in  the  field;  others  prefer  to  work  in  the  laboratory;  and  yet 
again  others  divide  their  time  between  the  field  and  laboratory. 

Many  graduate  geologists  enter  industry,  using  their  knowledge  in  the  search 
for  oil  and  mineral  deposits.  Others  work  for  the  federal  and  provincial 
surveys,  where  they  are  involved  in  mapping  and  understanding  rocks  on  a 
wider  scale.  Still  others  have  become  involved  in  the  search  for  fresh  water 
in  arid  areas,  in  oceanography,  and  in  the  exploration  for  resources  at  the 
bottom  of  the  seas.  Perhaps  the  most  exciting  project  in  store  for  geologists 
is  the  investigation  of  rocks  from  the  moon  and  planets.  Because  the  pro- 
gramme in  Geology  is  well  grounded  in  Mathematics  and  basic  science, 
graduates  are  able  to  transfer  to  related  disciplines,  such  as  materials  science, 
solid  state  physics,  or  metallurgy  for  additional  university  training  or 
employment. 
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An  increasing  number  of  the  more  interesting  positions  open  to  geologists 
require  graduate  experience.  Graduates  from  the  programme  in  Geology 
are  prepared  for  advanced  study  towards  the  msc,  and  phd  degrees  in  most 
fields  of  Geology. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

GLG  100  Introduction  to  Geology 

An  introduction  to  the  geological  processes  at  work  throughout  geological 
time;  continental  drift;  earthquakes,  volcanoes  and  the  structure  and  com- 
position of  the  earth’s  interior;  determination  of  geological  time;  the  past 
climates  and  geography  of  the  earth. 

Offered  in  evenings  only 
Exclusion:  GLG  120 


German 


Chairman  of  Combined  Department/ Professor  C.N.  Genno  (928-3827)  i 
Chairmen  of  Departments: 

University  College/ Professor  H.N.  Milnes  (928-3184)  i 

Victoria  College/ Professor  G.W.  Field  (928-3913) 

Trinity  College/ Professor  D.A.  Joyce  (928-2164)  i 

St.  Michael’s  College/ Professor  V.  Mueller-Carson  (921-3151) 

I 

For  the  past  two  hundred  years  Germany,  together  with  Austria  and  Ger-  | 
man-speaking  Switzerland,  have  played  increasingly  important  roles  in  ! 

European  life,  both  as  leaders  in  commerce  and  industry  and  as  the  home-  \ 

lands  of  important  musicians,  philosophers,  scientists,  psychologists,  and  i 
religious  and  political  thinkers.  Their  scholars  are  unrivalled  in  such  fields  as  i 
Biblical  Studies,  Mediaeval  Studies,  Philosophy,  Archaeology,  Art  and  ' 
Music,  History,  and  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Modern  literature  in  Germany  i 
is  equally  distinguished.  It  developed  late.  The  first  great  writers  appeared 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  from  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  ; 
Heine  to  Brecht  and  Thomas  Mann  they  have  remained  vigorous  and  indi- 
vidualistic, and  concerned  with  the  widest  range  of  human  problems,  philo-  . 
sophical  and  psychological,  moral  and  religious,  social  and  economic. 
University  courses  in  German  offer  a thorough  study  of  the  language  and  of 
the  more  important  authors  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  modern  times.  Lan- 
guage study  includes  phonetics  and  laboratory  work,  oral  expression,  trans-  ■ 
lation,  and  essay-writing.  In  the  senior  years  students  receive  advanced  lan- 
guage training  and  may  choose  from  a variety  of  courses  in  literature  and  in 
the  development  of  the  language.  Scholarships  for  study  at  German  univer- 
sities are  available  for  graduate  students,  and  the  German  government  spon- 
sors flights  to  Germany  and  summer  work  for  undergraduates.  ; 

German  may  be  profitably  studied  in  combination  with  other  languages  and 
literatures,  with  Linguistics,  Philosophy,  or  History.  It  is  offered  as  an  option  i 
in  such  programmes  for  specialists  in  English,  Music,  and  Fine  Art,  and 
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forms  itself  a part  of  programmes  that  specialize  in  languages  and  linguistics. 
Because  it  is  a well-established  fact  that  a young  student  learns  languages 
more  easily  and  more  thoroughly  than  an  older  one.  Grade  xiii  is  the 
normal  prerequisite  for  university  courses  in  German.  For  departments  or 
faculties  that  require  a student  to  learn  to  read  scholarly  Geman,  however, 
provision  is  made  for  appropriate  instruction  for  beginners  and  for  guidance 
in  reading  in  specalized  fields  for  those  who  already  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  language. 

The  successful  completion  of  a four-year  programme,  including  seven  ap- 
proved courses  in  German,  entitles  a student  to  do  graduate  work  in  the 
Department.  A knowledge  of  German  is  also  a valuable  asset  in  many  other 
fields,  including  foreign  service.  For  information  concerning  admission  to 
Type  A certificate  courses  at  The  College  of  Education  the  student  should 
consult  the  College.  Students  who  desire  information  regarding  German 
studies  are  advised  to  confer  with  one  of  the  college  chairmen  listed  above. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

Language  Practice 

An  intensive  course  in  learning  to  write  and  speak  German.  Students  taking 
this  course  and  intending  to  continue  in  German  must  take  a First  Year 
Literature  course  as  well. 

Prerequisite:  XIII  GER 

Modern  German  Literature 

Selected  works  of  modern  German  Literature  with  emphasis  on  the  20th 
Century. 

Prerequisite:  XIII  GER 

German  Literature  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries(2hrs): 

Language  Practice(lhr). 

A study  of  works  from  1 9th  and  20th  Century  German  Literature  to  illus- 
trate major  trends;  practice  in  active  language  learning. 

Prerequisite:  XIII  GER 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 
Language  Practice 

An  intensive  course  in  learning  to  write  and  speak  German,  for  those  stu- 
dents who  are  particularly  interested  in  gaining  an  active  command  of  the 
language. 

Exclusion:  GER  231 
Prerequisite:  GER  120/130 
Co-requisite:  GER  220/230 

German  Literature  of  the  Enlightenment  and  Storm  and  Stress 

A study  of  the  works  of  the  German  Aufklarung,  and  of  the  young  Goethe, 
the  young  Schiller,  and  their  contemporaries. 

Prerequisite:  GER  120/130 
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COURSES  OPEN  TO  THIRD-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS  ONLY  i'  ( 

GER323F  Nineteenth  Century  Prose  and  Poetry  I I 

This  course  includes  major  works  of  such  authors  as  Morike,  Heine,  Stifter  | i 
and  Keller.  ] 

GER  324S  Nineteenth  Century  Prose  and  Poetry  II  j 

This  course  includes  major  works  of  such  authors  as  Storm,  Fontane,  C.F.  ( : 
Meyer  and  Raabe.  ) ' ' 

GREEK  AND  LATIN  LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION  See  ‘ClaSsics’  ) 

GREEK  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY  See  ‘ClaSsics’ 

HEBREW  See ‘Near  Eastern  Studies’ 


History 


Chairman  of  Department/¥roi^ssov  A.V.  Thornton  \ 

Undergraduate  Secretary /Vroio^^or  V-C.  Thompson  | 

Departmental  Office/ 928-3363  | 

The  Department  of  History  at  the  University  of  Toronto  at  present  consists  i 
of  more  than  sixty  full-time  members  of  staff,  whose  professional  interests  > 
range  through  such  diversified  areas  of  History  as:  British  and  Common- 
wealth, Canadian,  East  Asian,  East  European,  European,  International 
Relations,  Latin  American,  Russian  and  United  States.  In  the  British  and 
the  European  areas,  the  medieval  as  well  as  the  modern  periods  are  fully  j 
covered.  Other  areas  such  as  Greek  and  Roman,  Near  Eastern  and  Islamic 
History  are  taught  by  other  departments.  We  aim,  in  the  various  under- 
graduate courses  of  the  Department  of  History,  to  introduce  the  student  to  a i 
range  of  study  which  is  as  wide  and  as  deep  as  possible.  ' 

Our  basic  approach  to  instruction  in  these  courses  is  to  combine  lectures 
with  small  tutorial  groups  in  which  the  students  and  the  tutor  can  explore 
historical  problems  in  depth.  In  upper-level  courses,  instruction  may  take  the  I 
form  of  lectures  without  tutorial  groups,  or  seminars  without  lectures. 

Students  who  seek  to  specialize  in  History  are  required  to  enrol  with  the  ! 
Department.  A Specialist  Programme  in  History  is  a four-year  programme  | • 
which  includes  at  least  nine  full-year  courses  or  equivalent  from  the  offer-  | 
ings  of  the  Department.  Courses  from  other  departments  (normally  not 
more  than  three)  may  be  substituted  for  History  courses  with  the  approval  t 
of  the  Specialist  Programme  Committee.  Within  this  general  prescription;  « 
(a)  the  nine  courses  must  be  chosen  from  a minimum  of  three  areas;  (b)  in  j 
each  of  two  areas  a minimum  of  two  300-  or  400-series  courses  must  be  i 
chosen;  (c)  of  the  nine  courses,  at  least  two  must  deal  exclusively  with  j , 

periods  precedi  ng  the  year  1815.  Through  its  system  of  advisers,  the  Depart-  j w 
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ment  assists  each  Specialist  in  choosing  his  History  courses  and  also  his 
other  courses  in  order  that  he  may  construct  a well-integrated  programme. 
The  old  Specialist  regulations  (seven  courses  in  History  not  including  HIS 
100)  continue  to  apply  to  those  students  who  entered  the  University  in  Sep- 
tember 1969  or  before. 

COURSES  RECOMMENDED  FOR  FIRST-YEAR  STUDENTS 

1 S 1 04  Approaches  to  History 

An  introduction  to  history  through  lectures  and  discussions  on  the  meaning 
of  historical  truth  and  the  methods  and  sources  used  by  historians  in  their 
attempts  to  interpret  the  past.  The  period  used  as  a basis  for  these  discus- 
sions is  the  industrial  revolution  in  Britain.  Offered  only  through  the  Divi- 
sion of  University  Extension. 

Exclusion:  HIS  101/102/103 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  STUDENTS  FROM  ALL  YEARS 
I S 220  The  Shape  of  Medieval  Society 

A topical  survey  of  economic,  political,  religious  and  educational  ideas  and 
institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  narrative  of  political  events  is  kept  to  a 
minimum,  serving  only  to  provide  the  necessary  context  for  institutions  and 
ideas.  From  the  late  Roman  period  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

! S 230  Society  & Government  in  Early  Modern  England,  1500-1800 

This  course  studies  the  formation  period  of  modern  English  society,  with 
concentration  on  politics  in  its  social  context. 

1 S 232  The  British  Imperial  Experience 

Among  the  themes  to  be  emphasized  are:  the  nature  and  exercise  of  power; 
the  reasons  for  imperial  expansion;  the  colonial  system  at  work;  racial 
antagonism  and  accommodation;  the  rise  of  nationalism  in  the  non-Euro- 
pean world. 

1 S 240  Early  Modem  Europe,  1500—1815 

A general  survey  of  the  political,  social  and  economic  history  of  Europe 
from  the  period  of  the  great  discoveries  through  the  Napoleonic  era.  Topics 
to  be  discussed  include:  the  political  and  religious  struggles  of  the  16th 
century;  overseas  expansion;  the  development  of  royal  absolutism;  social 
change  and  the  crisis  of  the  ancient  regime;  the  impact  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment; the  French  Revolution  and  its  effects. 

I S 241  The  Age  of  European  Hegemony,  1815-1945 

Main  themes  in  the  history  of  Europe.  Attention  paid  less  to  national  his- 
tories than  to  European  institutions,  social  classes  and  ideas,  industrializa- 
tion and  urbanization,  cultural  development,  international  relations, 
imperialism,  war  and  peace  and  the  shifting  position  of  Europe  in  the  world 
balance. 
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HIS  250  Russia  Since  the  Ninth  Century 

The  Russian  people,  state  and  culture,  with  emphasis  on  major  institutional 
social  and  ideological  changes.  First  term : the  origins  of  Russian  History, 
paganism  and  Christianity,  Mongol  influences,  the  forging  of  Muscovite 
autocracy,  westernization  to  1 800;  Second  term:  the  imperial  regime,  the 
radical  intelligentsia,  the  Revolution  and  the  establishment  of  the  Soviet 
regime,  the  Stalin  revolution  in  agriculture,  industry  and  society,  foreign 
relations.  Reading  in  primary  and  secondary  materials.  Not  open  to  first  year 
students,  except  with  permission  of  instructor.  i 

HIS  260  Pre-Confederation  Canada  , 

Studies  in  the  major  problems  and  themes  of  the  history  of  Canada  before 
Confederation. 

Exclusion  -.  HIS  262 

I 

HIS  261  Post-Confederation  Canada 

Studies  in  the  major  problems  and  themes  of  the  history  of  Canada  after 
Confederation. 

Exclusion  . \i\S  262  I 

I 

HIS  262  History  of  Canada 

A survey  of  the  political,  social  and  economic  history  of  Canada,  topically  j 
treated  from  1663  to  1967.  > 

Exclusion-.  260/261  j 

HIS  270  The  Development  of  American  Thought  and  Society  from  Colonial  Times  > 

Main  trends  in  intellectual  and  social  history,  with  attention  given  to  such  ' 
topics  as  Puritanism,  the  Enlightenment,  the  reform  impulse,  education  and  J 
science,  the  American  mind  during  and  after  the  Civil  War,  immigration,  | 
from  the  Age  of  Innocence  to  the  Age  of  Anxiety. 

Exclusion : Not  open  to  First-Year  students  except  with  permission  of  ' 

instructor. 

HIS  271  American  History  Since  1763 

Major  themes  since  the  American  Revolution,  including  independence  and  ! 
political  reorganization,  political  parties,  territorial  expansion,  the  sectional 
crisis,  industrialization,  progressivism,  the  United  States  as  a world  power. 

HIS  290  Latin  America:  Conquest  to  Revolution 

Introduction  to  the  economic,  political  and  intellectual  history  of  Latin 
America  from  roughly  1400-1960.  Emphasis  placed  on:  the  contact  of 
European  and  non-Westem  cultures,  the  development  of  institutions  such 
as  latifundia,  the  crisis  of  independent  nationhood,  the  struggle  for  economic 
development,  and  the  contemporary  revolutionary  crisis. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  THIRD-  AND  FOURTH-YEAR  STUDENTS 
iSi|!lS  370  The  American  Political  Tradition 

i I Conflict  and  consensus  in  American  political  history  from  the  Revolution 

to  the  present  time.  An  attempt  is  made  to  analyze,  and  explain  the 
e } persistence  of  the  ideological  and  pragmatic  strains  in  American  politics. 

I The  course  deals  with  American  foreign  relations  as  well  as  with  domestic 

* politics. 

IS  372  The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  1895-1970 

A survey  and  analysis  of  the  political,  economic  and  social  institutions,  and 
foreign  policy  commitments  of  the  United  States. 

I 

IS  430  Problems  in  Tudor-Stuart  History 

This  course  will  focus  on  some  of  the  major  problems  in  the  religious, 
political,  social  and  economic  history  of  England  between  the  Reformation 
, and  the  Revolution  of  1 688.  Not  to  be  combined  with  HIS  433  or  HIS  434 

in  any  degree  programme. 

■ IS  435  Eighteenth  Century  England 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  problems  in  social  history,  especially  changes  in 
the  social  structure,  population  increase  and  urbanization,  poverty,  crime 
I and  the  social  basis  of  politics. 

I Exclusion:  HIS  336  (1970-71) 


IS  442  The  Social  Consequences  of  Industrialization  in  Europe 
I Emphasis  on  England,  France  and  Germany.  Growth  of  the  industrial 

j system,  the  problem  of  an  expanding  economy,  changes  in  the  social  struc- 

I ture,  population  increase  and  urbanization,  radical  protest  movements,  the 

I conservative  revolution  of  the  intellectuals,  totalitarian  systems. 

jlS  446  Social  Change  in  Western  Europe,  1750-1900 

! Inquiry  into  the  impact  upon  local  communities  of  large-scale  social 

j changes  such  as  population  growth,  value  change,  industrialization  and 

j urbanization.  Special  reference  to  the  family,  to  demographic  patterns,  and 

to  shifts  in  social  structure  resulting  in  the  emergence  of  a proletariat. 
Quantitative  investigation  of  primary  materials, 
j Prerequisite:  Basic  reading  knowledge  of  German  or  French. 


The  following  courses  are  offered  by  the  Department  of  Classics: 

Greek  and  Roman  History 


CH  100 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 
Greek  and  Roman  Civilization 

Its  political,  economic  and  cultural  evolution,  beginning  in  an  age  of  inde- 
pendent city-states,  reaching  rich  maturity  in  the  Hellenistic  age  of  Great 
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Powers,  and  culminating  in  the  multiracial  and  multicultural  Roman 
empire.  Its  place  in  world  history. 

GRH  200  Greek  History  to  the  Death  of  Alexander 

Political,  economic  and  intellectual  progress  and  achievement  in  the  Greek 
classical  age. 

Exclusion : GRH  1 00  if  taken  in  the  same  year  of  study. 

GRH  201  History  of  Rome  from  its  Foundation  to  31  B.C. 

Political,  economic  and  cultural  development  accompanying  Rome’s 
evolution  from  city-state  to  world  empire. 

Exclusion : GRH  100  if  taken  in  the  same  year  of  study. 

GRH  300  The  Roman  Empire 

Constitutional,  economic,  military  and  religious  problems  of  a world  state 
and  a declining  civilization. 

Exclusion  : GRH  100  if  taken  in  the  same  year  of  study. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  by  the  Department  of  Islamic  Studies: 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 
ISL  200  An  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Islamic  World 

A survey  course  which  examines  the  broad  developments  in  Islamic  history 
which  have  contributed  to  the  complexities  of  the  present-day  Middle  East. 
(Offered  only  in  the  evening) 

ISL  213  An  Introduction  to  Islamic  Civilization 

This  course  is  designed  to  explain  the  essential  beliefs  and  practices  of 
Islam,  and  the  development  of  its  intellectual  and  mystical  traditions. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  the  Islamic  contribution  to  world  civilization  in  the 
past,  and  its  continuing  impact  today.  (Offered  only  in  the  evening) 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

ISL  202F  Islam  v.  Christendom:  the  Crusades 

This  course  offers  a survey  of  the  Crusades,  largely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Islamic  history.  Stress  is  thus  laid  on  the  Islamic  response  to  the  Crusades 
on  a variety  of  levels  - military,  political  and  cultural.  (Offered  only  in  the 
evening) 

ISL  300  The  Ottoman  Empire  and  Modern  Turkey 

This  course  deals  with  the  history  of  Ottoman  expansion  from  the  beginning 
of  Suleyman  the  Magnificent’s  reign,  the  disintegration  of  the  empire  and 
the  formation  of  the  Turkish  republic.  It  will  provide  a solid  contribution  to 
« understanding  the  shaping  of  modern  Europe,  the  Balkans  and  the  Arab 

world.  (Offered  only  in  the  evening) 
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t 302S  The  Arab  World  since  1520 

A survey  and  critical  analysis  of  the  political,  economic  and  social  aspects 
of  the  history  of  the  Arab  world,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Suleyman  the  Magnificent  to  the  present.  (Offered  only  in  the  evening) 

L 303  Iran  from  the  13th  Century  to  the  Present  Day 

This  course  describes  the  Mongol  invasions  of  Iran,  and  the  development  of 
the  Mongol  ‘universal’  empire.  After  dealing  with  the  rise  of  the  Persian 
national  state  in  the  16th  century,  it  concludes  with  an  account  of  Anglo- 
Russian  rivalry  in  Iran  in  the  1 9th  century,  and  the  emergence  of  modern 
Iran.  (Offered  only  in  the  evening) 


Innis  College 


' Courses  Sponsored  by  Innis  College 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 
W V 202  Canadian  Culture  and  Society 

, An  introduction  to  aspects  of  Canadian  Culture  and  Society,  arranged  for 
students  for  whom  English  is  a second  language.  The  facilities  of  the  Innis 
I College  Writing  Laboratory  are  available  for  help  in  the  preparation  of 
written  and  oral  reports. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  THIRD-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 
( V 300  Education  and  Society 

An  analysis  of  critical  problems  and  issues  in  education  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  major  disciplines  in  their  resolution.  Current  educational 
thought  and  practice  will  be  emphasized,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

( V 400  Selected  Topics  in  Education 

A seminar  course  dealing  with  the  relationship  of  a particular  discipline 
(Economics,  History,  Philosophy,  etc.)  to  the  study  of  education. 
Prerequisite-.  CIN  300  (or  EDN  300)  (1969-70) ) 


Interdisciplinary  Courses  sponsored  by  the  faculty 


|C  200  Communications:  Theory  and  Practice 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  sensitize  the  participants  to  both  facts  and 
theories  of  communication  in  its  many  forms.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
communication  among  humans:  models  of  communication,  perversion  and 
failure  of  communication,  zoosemiotics,  gestures  and  object  systems,  the 
performing  arts. 

Suggested  prior  cour.se:  JAL  100 
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FSC  300  Special  Systems  in  Communications 

Specific  difficulties  in  communication  and  proposals  for  overcoming  these 
difficulties.  In  particular,  gesture  languages,  formal  languages,  linguas 
francas,  and  certain  specialized  languages  will  be  considered.  A variety  of 
topics  will  be  studied  in  detail  by  tutorial  groups,  and  students  will  be  free  to‘ 
choose  among  these. 

Suggested  prior  course:  FSC  200  i 


FSE  200  Environmental  Issues 

An  interdisciplinary  approach  to  issues  arising  from  the  interaction  of  livingl 
organisms,  especially  humans,  with  their  environment.  The  growth  of 
human  populations  and  its  demands  on  raw  materials,  energy,  and  living 
space  will  be  presented  in  the  context  of  current  environmental  problems. 
Strong  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  visually  presented  material,  class  discussion,| 
and  personal  study. 

FSE  300  Environment  and  Society 

A series  of  seminars  and  workshops  concerned  with  intensive  study  of  major 
problems  arising  from  man’s  interaction  with  his  environment.  Problems 
to  be  studied  may  include  those  arising  from  urbanization  as  well  as  those 
involving  natural  resources.  Comprehensive  reports  on  the  studies  under- 
taken will  be  required. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  social  science  or  life  science,  particularly 
GGR  101,  ZOO  200,  HPS  100 


FSL  3 1 7 Psychological,  Religious,  and  Philosophical  Problems  in  the  Contemporary 
Canadian  Novel 

Works  studied  will  include  novels  by  Aquin,  Blais,  Buckler,  Carrier, 
Ducharme,  Engel,  Godbout,  Langevin,  Laurence,  MacLennan,  Richler, 
Watson.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  problems  of  sincerity  and 
hypocrisy,  betrayal  and  freedom,  the  psychology  of  the  revolutionary,  and 
the  function  of  Christian  ideology. 

Prerequisite:  A reading  knowledge  of  French. 

FSL  361  The  Self-Portrait  of  the  Jew  in  French  and  North-American  Fiction 

A study  of  such  themes  as  Jewish  Identity  and  Judaism,  Assimilation  and 
Diaspora,  Anxiety  and  Humour,  in  the  works  of  Ikor,  Schwarz-Bart, 
Wiesel,  Steiner,  Memmi,  Elia,  Friedman,  Malamud,  Potok,  Schulberg, 
Roth,  Richler,  Bellow,  Kafka  and  Sartre. 

Prerequisite:  A reading  knowledge  of  French 

FSQ  200  Understanding  Quebec 

This  course  is  intended  to  introduce  the  student  to  a variety  of  areas  of 
study  dealing  with  Quebec  and  its  people.  Included  will  be  a segment  on  the 
historical  background  of  French  Canada,  another  on  the  socio-economic 
development  of  Quebec  since  1900,  plus  segments  on  the  literature,  music 


and  visual  arts  (including  folk  arts  and  folk  music)  of  Quebec.  The  stress 
• will  be  on  contemporary  Quebec  society  and  its  artistic  expression. 

tT  3(X)  Understanding  the  Sciences 

Topics  to  be  discussed  will  include  the  following;  scientific  explanation,  the 
nature  of  inductive  inference,  the  possibility  of  reducing  from  one  science  to 
another  (e.g.  from  psychology  or  sociology  to  physics),  the  possibility 
of  a value-free  science.  Is  there  inherent  in  the  sciences  a particular  view  of 
man?  Would  such  a view  have  any  bearing  on  how  science  affects  us  in 
society  and  as  individuals? 

Prerequisites:  Two  courses  in  a natural  and/ or  social  science. 

PHL  100/101/102/150  is  strongly  recommended. 

F V 200  Women  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

Sections  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  students  will  study  social  and  historical 
documents,  works  of  literature,  films,  songs,  and  other  cultural  phenomena 
related  to  the  position  of  women  in  the  twentieth  century. 


Islamic  Studies 


Chairman  of  Department /Protts^oT  R.M.  Savory 
Undergraduate  Secretary lyir.  J.R.  Blackburn 
Departmental  Office/  928-3307 

The  discipline  of  Islamic  Studies  is  concerned  with  the  total  culture  and 
civilization  of  the  Islamic  world  from  the  advent  of  Islam  in  the  7th  century 
A.D.  up  to  the  present  day.  By  ‘Islamic  world’  is  meant  those  regions  where 
Islam  is,  or  was,  the  dominant  religion.  It  is  therefore  not  limited  to  the 
Middle  East,  but  includes  areas  as  far  apart  as  North  Africa  and  Spain  on 
the  one  hand,  and  China,  Malaya  and  Indonesia  on  the  other.  Today,  about 
450,000,000  people  call  themselves  Muslims.  The  study  of  Islamic  civiliza- 
tion thus  introduces  the  student  to  the  culture  of  about  one-sixth  of  the 
total  population  of  the  world. 

The  discipline  of  Islamic  Studies  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  litera- 
ture, history,  religion,  philosophy,  thought,  art  and  architecture  of  the 
Islamic  world  as  defined  above.  Because  languages  are  the  key  to  the  under- 
standing of  any  culture,  courses  are  offered  in  the  principal  languages  of 
Islam:  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish.  In  addition,  Urdu  is  available  at  the 
graduate  level.  Of  these,  Arabic  is  the  most  important;  Arabia  was  the 
birthplace  of  Islam,  and  Arabic  is  the  language  of  the  Qur’an,  the  revealed 
scriptures  of  Islam.  Today,  Arabic  is  the  common  language  of  people  from 
Morocco  to  the  borders  of  Persia,  and  from  Syria  to  the  Sudan.  But 
Muslims  speaking  and  writing  Persian,  Turkish  or  Urdu  have,  through  the 
centuries,  made  a vital  contribution  to  that  unique  cultural  achievement 
which  we  call  Islamic  civilization. 
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The  discipline  of  Islamic  Studies  is  conceived  in  the  broad  tradition  of  the 
humanities.  Its  special  appeal  is  that  it  affords  the  student  the  opportunity  of 
studying  a non-Westem  civilization.  No  longer  can  the  West  be  content 
to  ignore,  or  to  have  only  vague  and  prejudicious  ideas  about,  a substantial 
proportion  of  mankind.  It  follows  that  the  civilization  of  Islam  merits  study  ‘ 
for  its  own  sake. 

There  are  many  careers  open  to  students  in  Islamic  Studies.  These  include: 
university  teaching;  specialist  Islamic  librarianship  ( for  those  qualified 
in  both  Islamic  Studies  and  Library  Science) ; public  administration;  busi- 
ness; high  school  teaching;  Islamic  art  and  archaeology  (usually  connected  : 
with  work  in  museums) ; journalism,  and  bibliographical  work. 

At  the  graduate  level  opportunities  for  advanced  study  are  also  provided, 
and  graduate  students  are  encouraged  to  take  courses  in  other  departments 
and  centres  in  addition  to  courses  specifically  related  to  Islamic  Studies.  | 
Such  departments  and  centres  include  the  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies,  the  i 
Centre  for  Linguistics,  the  Centre  for  International  Affairs,  the  Department  ; 
of  Philosophy,  the  Pontifical  Institute  for  Medieval  Studies,  and  the  Centre 
for  Russian  and  East  European  Studies.  There  are  many  areas  of  research  in 
which  fruitful  co-operation  is  possible  between  the  discipline  of  Islamic 
Studies  and  other  disciplines;  for  example,  with  Hispanic  Studies,  for  the  , 
study  of  Islamic  civilization  in  Spain;  with  Medieval  Philosophy  and  Clas- 
sics, for  the  influence  of  neo-Platonism  on  the  Muslim  scholastic  theologians  j 
and  political  philosophers,  to  name  but  one  possible  area;  with  History,  for  I 
the  study  of  those  periods  during  which  there  was  close  contact  between  j 
Islam  and  Christendom,  for  instance,  the  Crusades,  the  Mongol  invasions  of  i 
western  Asia  and  eastern  Europe,  and  the  600  years  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire;  and  with  International  Affairs,  for  the  study  of  political  and  social  I 
developments  in  the  modern  Islamic  world.  For  the  linguist,  the  philosopher,  | 
the  historian,  the  social  scientist,  and  the  student  of  comparative  literature,  | 
the  interaction  between  the  two  civilizations  affords  stimulating  compari-  i 
sons.  Students  should  have  these  opportunities  in  mind  when  selecting  the  ; 
courses  in  their  undergraduate  programmes. 

The  undergraduate  programme  for  students  seeking  to  specialize  in  Islamic  I 
Studies  is  distinguished  primarily  by  its  insistence  on  real  competence 
in  at  least  one  Islamic  language.  A student  intending  to  proceed  to  graduate  ' 
work  in  this  discipline  would  be  urged  to  study  a second  Islamic  language, 
but  this  is  not  mandatory.  At  the  same  time,  no  proper  understanding  of 
Islamic  civilization  can  be  achieved  without  a thorough  knowledge  of 
Islamic  history.  The  Islamic  Studies  Programme,  therefore,  is  defined  as 
a minimum  of  nine  courses  in  Islamic  Studies,  of  which  at  least  three  shall 
be  language  courses  and  three  history  courses.  A wide  variety  of  options  is 
offered  in  each  year.  Students  who  intend  to  enrol  in  this  programme  are 
urged  to  contact  the  Undergraduate  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Islamic  Studies  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  any  case  not  later  than  the  end 
of  their  First  year,  so  that  the  options  which  best  suit  their  interests  and 
needs  may  be  selected.  The  number  of  prerequisites  for  courses  has  been 
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■ I kept  to  a minimum,  but  the  sequential  nature  of  language  teaching  requires 

' that  a less  advanced  language  course  will  normally  be  the  prerequisite 

for  a more  advanced  language  course. 

A student  who  has  followed  the  Islamic  Studies  Programme  (minimum, 
nine  courses)  will  automatically  be  eligible  for  graduate  work  in  the  field 
provided  he  has  satisfied  the  admission  requirements  of  the  School  of 
' Graduate  Studies.  A student  who  has  not  so  specialized  as  an  undergradu- 
ate, but  seeks  to  do  so  in  the  graduate  school,  will  be  admitted  to  a graduate 
programme  in  Islamic  Studies  provided  that  (a)  he  satisfies  the  basic 
I admission  requirements  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  and  (b)  he 
: takes  such  additional  courses  as  the  Department  may  consider  necessary  to 

j make  good  his  deficiencies  in  any  particular  area. 

j COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

• : L 200  An  Historical  introduction  to  the  Islamic  World 

I A survey  course  which  examines  the  broad  developments  in  Islamic 
j history  which  have  contributed  to  the  complexities  of  the  present-day 
I Middle  East.  (Offered  only  in  the  evening) 


!iL213 

I 


I 202F 


11L220 


An  Introduction  to  Islamic  Civilization 

This  course  is  designed  to  explain  the  essential  beliefs  and  practices  of 
Islam,  and  the  development  of  its  intellectual  and  mystical  traditions. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  the  Islamic  contribution  to  world  civilization  in  the 
past,  and  its  continuing  impact  today.  (Offered  only  in  the  evening) 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

Islam  V.  Christendom:  the  Crusades 

This  course  offers  a survey  of  the  Crusades,  largely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Islamic  history.  Stress  is  thus  laid  on  the  Islamic  response  to  the  Crusades 
on  a variety  of  levels  - military,  political  and  cultural.  (Offered  only 
in  the  evening) 

Intermediate  Standard  Arabic 

This  course  concentrates  on  the  reading  of  simple,  connected  prose  passages 
that  typify  normal  patterns  of  Arabic  syntax,  and  that  increase  the 
student’s  working  vocabulary  in  a proper  context.  More  literary  and  idio- 
matic passages  are  introduced  gradually  enabling  the  student  to  develop  a 
feel  for  the  language.  (Offered  only  in  the  evening) 

Prerequisite:  ISL  214 


'IL300 


I 


The  Ottoman  Empire  and  Modem  Turkey 

This  course  deals  with  the  history  of  Ottoman  expansion  from  the  beginning 
of  Suleyman  the  Magnificent’s  reign,  the  disintegration  of  the  empire 
and  the  formation  of  the  Turkish  republic.  It  will  provide  a solid  contribu- 
tion to  understanding  the  shaping  of  modern  Europe,  the  Balkans  and  the 
Arab  world.  (Offered  only  in  the  evening) 
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ISL  302S  The  Arab  World  since  1520  i 

A survey  and  critical  analysis  of  the  political,  economic  and  social  aspects 
of  the  history  of  the  Arab  world,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Suleyman  the  Magnificent  to  the  present.  (Offered  only  in  the  evening) 

ISL  303  Iran  from  the  13th  Century  to  the  Present  Day 

This  course  describes  the  Mongol  invasions  of  Iran,  and  the  development 
of  the  Mongol  ‘universal’  empire.  After  dealing  with  the  rise  of  the  Persian 
national  state  in  the  1 6th  century,  it  concludes  with  an  account  of  Anglo-  1 

Russian  rivalry  in  Iran  in  the  1 9th  century,  and  the  emergence  of  modern  1 

Iran.  (Offered  only  in  the  evening)  I 


Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies 


Chairman  of  Department/  Professor  G.L.  Stagg 
Undergraduate  Secretary /Professor  M.E.  Rugg 
Department  Office/ 928-3351 

ITALIAN  I 

To  study  ‘Italian’  is  not  only  to  acquire  a language,  but  also  to  study  a rich 
literature  and  many-sided  culture  which  have  played  an  important,  and  i 
sometimes  dominant,  role  in  western  civilization.  For  Canadians,  the  Italian  | 
contribution  bears  a special  signficance:  the  vast  influx  of  Italians  in  recent  | 
years  has  brought  changes  in  our  way  of  life  and  a living  presence  to  re-  | 
inforce  traditional  Italian  influences,  while,  in  time,  enriching  the  meaning  | 
of  the  term  ‘Canadian.’  ' 

At  the  University,  Italian  courses  are  offered  for  beginners  and  for  students  I 
with  Grade  xiii  standing  or  equivalent  (i.e.  ‘matriculants’)  in  the  subject.  i 
Stress  is  laid  on  both  the  spoken  and  written  language  and  oppiortunities  are  ■ 
provided  for  practice  in  each  year.  In  the  First  Year,  beginners  receive  an  1 
intensive  course  including  work  in  the  language  laboratory  (ITA  100) ; I 
dialect  speakers  without  Grade  xiii  standing  or  equivalent  are  offered  a j 
full  course  (ITA  110)  designed  to  meet  their  special  needs;  while  students 
with  Grade  xiii  standing  or  equivalent  take  one  of  the  two  language  half-  ! 
courses  ITA  120Y  and  ITA  190Y  according  to  their  level  of  proficiencv, 
either  one  of  which  is  a co- requisite  for  the  full  course  ITA  121  and  the 
half-course  ITA  122F,  dealing  respectively  with  the  twentieth-century  novel 
and  theatre.  ITA  121  and  122F  are  also  open  to  students  of  ITA  110.  The  i 

full  course  ITA  141,  open  to  students  of  ITA  100  only,  provides  extra  ' 

language  practice,  especially  oral.  In  the  Second  Year,  all  students  take 
either  the  language  full  course  ITA  220,  which  includes  oral  practice  and  is  : 
intended  primarily  for  ‘ex-beginners,’  or  one  of  the  language  half-courses  • 
ITA  221Y  and  ITA  290Y  according  to  their  level  of  proficiency:  ITA  290Y  J 
involves  private  study  under  supervision.  They  may  also  take  some  or  all  I 
of  the  full  courses  ITA  222  and  ITA  224  and  the  half-course  ITA  223F,  all 
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of  which  deal  with  nineteenth  and  twentieth-century  literature.  Almost  all 
300-  and  400-series  courses  and  half-courses  are  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  ITA  220  or  ITA  221Y  or  ITA  290Y,  though  ITA  321  is  a co-requisite 
for  the  other  literature  offerings  in  these  two  series.  Third-year  students 
may  take  400-series  courses  if  they  wish.  300-  and  400-series  courses  offer 
a wide  range  of  options  in  literature  and  language.  In  all  years,  outstanding 
literary  works  are  read  not  only  for  their  individual  artistic  value,  but  also 
to  illustrate  the  outlook  and  intellectual  climate  of  their  age.  Group 
discussions  and  the  preparation  of  reports  and  essays  are  important  means 
to  this  end. 

In  view  of  the  presence  of  many  native  speakers  among  students  of  Italian, 
oral  courses  will  be  optional  and  will  no  longer  appear  among  those  giving 
credit  (except  for  ITA  141  and,  in  part,  ITA  220) ; instead,  such  courses 
will  be  offered  at  varying  levels  for  those  students  who  need  them.  Thus 
students  may  join  the  group  appropriate  for  them  regardless  of  their  year, 
and  change  groups  in  accordance  with  their  progress.  Proficiency  in  oral 
work  will  be  certified  by  the  Department. 

All  students  will  take  a written  language  full  course  or  half-course  in  each 
of  the  First  and  Second  Years,  but  thereafter,  may  do  so  or  not  according  to 
individual  need. 

With  the  recent  marked  growth  of  Italian  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
Ontario,  openings  for  teachers  qualified  in  Italian  and  another  language  are 
increasing.  At  the  university  level,  there  has  existed  for  some  years  in 
North  America  a shortage  of  faculty  members  in  Italian.  In  addition,  the 
study  of  Italian,  as  of  other  modern  languages,  may  prepare  students  for 
such  careers  as  the  foreign  service,  publishing,  journalism,  and  commercial 
or  cultural  relations  between  Canada  and  Italy. 

Italian  may  be  combined  with  other  modern  languages  and  literatures, 
including  English;  the  appreciation  of  mutual  influences  will  broaden  the 
student’s  understanding  of  each.  The  three  great  Italian  writers  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  and  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance of  the  two  following  centuries,  profoundly  influenced  other  European 
literatures.  Italian  also  combines  naturally  with  Latin,  and  is  useful  in 
Fine  Art  or  Music.  It  joins  in  programmes  for  students  who  wish  to 
specialize  equally  in  Italian  and  another  modern  language  or  Latin;  such 
programmes  require  two  courses  in  Italian  and  the  equivalent  in  the  other 
language  in  each  of  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Years,  and  at  least  one 
course  in  each  subject  in  the  First  Year.  These  students  may  take  additional 
courses  in  Italian  if  they  wish  and  if  their  programme  permits.  A selection 
of  at  least  seven  courses  as  outlined  would  qualify  them  for  entry  to 
graduate  studies  in  Italian  at  most  universities  (though  non-matriculants 
intending  to  do  graduate  work  in  Italian  at  this  University  should  include 
eight  courses  in  their  undergraduate  programme) , or  entry  to  a Type  A 
programme  at  The  College  of  Education.  At  present.  Type  A certificates 
may  be  gained  in  Italian  and  French,  and  Italian  and  Latin.  Oral  Italian: 
There  will  be  courses  offered  at  three  levels,  each  open  to  students  in  any 
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year,  except  for  those  in  Italian  1 00,  according  to  their  oral  proficiency.  j 
These  courses  will  not  count  in  the  year’s  standing,  but  the  level  of  achieve- ! 
ment  will  be  certified  by  the  Department  for  the  student’s  record. 


IT  A 100 


ITA  120S 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

Italian  Language  for  Beginners 

In  this  course  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  main  elements  of  Italian 
grammar.  The  study  of  modem  Italian  authors  is  begun  in  the  second  term, 
with  emphasis  on  language  and  literary  analysis.  Oral  practice  in  the  class- 
room and  laboratory  training  are  stressed  throughout  the  year.  (May  not 
be  taken  by  students  with  XIII  ITA  or  whose  knowledge  of  Italian  is 
equivalent  to  or  better  than  that  required  for  XIII  ITA.) 

Exclusion-.  ITA  1 10/120Y/121/122F/190Y 


Language  Practice 

This  course,  conducted  entirely  in  Italian,  will  be  for  students  with  Grade 
XIII  Italian  or  equivalent.  It  will  consist  of  a review  of  grammar  and  the 
writing  of  short  compositions. 

Exclusion-.  ITA  100/1 10/ 190Y 
Prerequisite:  XIII  ITA 


ITA  121  Modem  Italian  Novel 

Outstanding  novels  of  this  century  will  be  analysed  from  an  artistic  view- 
point and  discussed  within  the  context  of  social  and  intellectual  problems 
of  present  day  Italy. 

Exclusioh:  ITA  100/141 
Prerequisite:  XIII  ITA 
Co-requisite:  ITA  1 1 0/ 1 20Y/ 1 90Y 


ITA  122F  Modern  Italian  Theatre 

An  introduction  to  the  teatro  grottesco,  one  of  the  important  theatrical  ! 
movements  of  modern  Italy  which  has  contributed  to  the  development  of  ; 
the  ideas  of  relativity  and  absurdity.  j 

Exclusion:  ITA  100/141  j 

Prerequisite  : XIII  ITA  j 

Co-requisite:  ITA  1 1 0/ 1 20Y/ 1 90Y  ; 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS  i 

ITA  220  Intermediate  Italian  ' 

Discussions  and  drills  in  Italian  Grammar.  Exercises  in  writing  brief  essays  | ‘ 
in  Italian.  The  course  is  conducted  primarily  in  Italian  and  will  include  f * 
opportunities  for  oral  practice.  1 

Exclusion:  ITA  221Y/290Y  i 

Prerequisite:  ITA  100  i 

ITA  221Y  Expository  Writing  in  Italian  i 

Discussion  of  problems  connected  with  vocabulary  and  syntax.  Analysis  of  ^ 
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examples  of  modern  expository  prose.  Exercises  in  essay  writing.  The  course 
is  conducted  in  Italian. 

Exclusion-.  ITA  220Y/290Y 
Prerequisite-.  ITA  120Y/190Y 

r V 222  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  Novel 

Manzoni’s  development  of  the  historical  novel  as  a vehicle  for  his  vision  of 
im|  If  life.  Verismo  and  Verga’s  new  technique  to  express  the  social  and  political 
«•'  ^ problems  facing  United  Italy.  The  novel  after  the  Second  World  War. 
t I B Political  consciousness  in  a fragmented  world.  The  anti-hero  and  the  im- 
5 1 S portance  of  myth. 

Prerequisite:  ITA  1 00/ 1 20Y/ 1 90Y 
Co-requisite:  ITA  220/221 Y/290Y 

r 223F  Twentieth  Century  Italian  Theatre 

The  problem  of  the  subconscious  in  the  psychological  drama  of  Bracco. 

New  techniques  in  the  theatre  and  their  use  by  D’Annunzio  and  Pirandello. 
Themes  of  justice  and  guilt  in  post-World  War  II  drama. 

Prerequisite:  ITA  1 00/ 1 20Y/ 1 90Y 
Co-requisite:  ITA  220/221 Y/290Y 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  THIRD-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

Note:  Courses  in  the  300  and  400  series  may  be  taken  in  Third  or  Fourth 
Years,  but  the  choice  of  option  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

r 320Y  Language  Practice 

Prose  passages  will  be  analysed  for  a better  understanding  of  the  structure 
of  the  language  and  will  serve  also  as  a source  of  topics  for  compositions 
in  Italian.  Problems  of  grammar  and  syntax  will  be  discussed  according  as 
they  occur  in  individual  compositions. 

Prerequisite:  ITA  220Y/221Y/290Y 

1 \ 321  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages 

A study  of  Dante’s  Divina  Commedia  (Inferno  and  Purgatorio),  Petrarca’s 
Canzoniere  and  Boccaccio’s  Decamerone,  against  the  background  of  the 
culture  and  society  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  significant  literary  develop- 
ments of  the  time. 

Prerequisite:  ITA  220Y/221 Y/290Y 
f‘  420Y  Renaissance  Epic  Poetry 

The  development  from  Arthurian  and  Carolingian  legends  to  romances  of 
chivalry.  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso  as  a Renaissance  work  of  art;  Tasso’s 
Gerusalemme  Liherata  as  typical  of  the  Counter-Reformation. 

Prerequisite:  ITA  220Y/221Y/290Y 
I Co-requisite:  ITA  321 

i 

I 


I 
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ITA  428S  Neo-Classic  and  Pre-Romantic  Poetry 

The  uses  of  myth  and  the  ‘new  man’  in  the  poetry  of  Parini,  Alfieri,  Monti  ^ i 
and  Foscolo. 

Prerequisite-.  ITA  220Y/221Y/290Y 
Co-requisite:  ITA  321 

i 

( 

PORTUGUESE  ! 

Portuguese,  the  language  of  Portugal  and  of  Brazil,  is  spoken  by  more  than  1 
one  hundred  million  people  on  four  continents:  Europe,  Africa,  Asia  and  j 
America.  Twenty  per  cent  of  all  residents  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  j i 
Brazilians,  who  attest  to  the  truth  that  one  out  of  every  five  Americans  - j 
North,  Central,  South  - speaks  Portuguese  as  his  native  language. 

Portugal’s  literature  began  on  a high  note  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  her 
discoveries  in  the  Renaissance  led  her  to  all  comers  of  the  globe.  In  the  last  j 
two  decades  Portugal  has  given  to  Canada  many  thousands  of  new  citizens;  ' 
and  Brazil  is  attracting  the  attention  of  Canadians  through  her  vast  potential! 
as  a land  of  culture,  of  natural  resources,  and  of  industry.  i 

It  is  with  Brazil  that  the  Portuguese  studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto  ' 

are  particularly  concerned,  although  the  outstanding  European  heritage  is  | 
by  no  means  forgotten.  Through  small  classroom  and  language  laboratory  i 
groups,  the  introductory  course  (PRT  200)  offered  in  Second  or  Third  Year! 
provides  basic  instruction  in  grammar,  conversation,  reading  and  writing.  1 
TTie  second  course  (PRT  320)  offered  in  Third  or  Fourth  Year  is  an  j 
introduction  to  the  wealth  of  Brazilian  literature:  poetry,  prose  and  drama. 

In  addition,  a non-credit  rapid-reading  course  in  Portuguese  (PRT  195Z) 
is  offered  without  prerequisite  to  staff  and  students  in  any  division  of  the 
University. 

Portuguese  200  and  320  serve  the  programme  in  Latin  American  Studies  j 
and  any  student,  specializing  or  not,  who  may  wish  to  begin  a study  of  a i 
new  language  in  a higher  year.  ! 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS  I 

PRT  200  Introductory  Course  in  Portuguese  j 

Intensive  audio-lingual  drill.  Special  emphasis  on  comprehension  and  oral  j 
practice.  Instruction  both  in  the  classroom  and  the  language  laboratory.  1 
Reading  of  selected  modern  works.  Offered  only  in  evening  classes.  (May 
not  be  taken  by  students  who,  in  the  judgement  of  the  Department,  already  J 
have  a sufficient  knowledge  of  Portuguese  to  qualify  them  for  entry  into  , 
PRT  320.)  > 

I 

SPANISH  ; 

Hispanic  culture  offers  a variety  probably  unrivalled  by  any  other  modern 
western  culture.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Spain  was  the  vital  point  of  contact  ! 
between  the  Christian  and  Islamic  civilizations;  in  its  Golden  Age  it  led  the  j 
way  in  the  exploration  and  settlement  of  the  New  World,  and  established  a ! 
great  empire  in  the  process;  today  it  is  estimated  that  the  Spanish  language  ^ 
is  the  third  most  widely-spoken  in  the  world. 
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The  subject  ‘Spanish’  is  mainly,  but  by  no  means  exclusively,  concerned 
with  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Spanish-speaking  peoples.  Courses 
are  offered  for  beginners  in  the  language,  as  well  as  for  those  with  Grade 
XIII  standing  or  equivalent.  Stress  is  laid  on  both  the  spoken  and  written 
language,  and  opportunities  are  provided  for  practice  in  each  year.  In  the 
First  Year,  beginners  receive  an  intensive  course  including  work  in  the 
language  laboratory  (SPA  100),  while  those  with  Grade  xiii  standing  read 
selected  works  of  modern  Spanish  literature,  as  well  as  continuing  their 
study  of  the  language  (SPA  1 20) . Of  the  two  additional  courses,  both  open 
to  each  group  of  students,  one  (SPA  150)  provides  a survey  of  the  social, 
artistic  and  intellectual  history  of  Spain;  the  other  (SPA  125)  investigates 
the  history,  structure  and  lexical  content  of  the  Spanish  language. 

In  the  Second  Year  a student  specializing  jointly  in  Spanish  and  another 
language  takes  the  core  half-course  of  language  practice  (SPA  220Y  or 
221 Y),  and  three  of  the  half-courses  devoted  to  modern  Spanish  literature 
prose,  poetry  and  drama  (SPA  236S,  246F,  256Y)  and  to  a survey  of 
Spanish  American  civilization  (SPA  280Y) . Another  course  (SPA  225Y) 
will  introduce  the  student  to  Spanish  phonetics  and  phonemics.  The  core 
half-courses  in  the  Third  Year  (SPA  320Y)  and  Fourth  Year  (SPA  420Y) 
consist  of  advanced  language  practice.  The  other  half-courses  in  the  300- 
and  400-series  may  be  taken  by  any  student  with  the  prerequisite  SPA  220Y 
or  SPA  221 Y,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

Half-courses  are  offered  in  medieval  Spanish  literature,  prose,  verse  and 
drama  of  the  Golden  Age  and  Modem  periods,  history  of  the  language, 
Spanish-American  novel,  short  story,  essay,  poetry  and  drama.  In  all  years, 
outstanding  literary  works  are  read  not  only  for  their  individual  artistic 
value,  but  also  as  illustrations  of  the  outlook  and  the  intellectual  climate  of 
their  age.  Group  discussions  and  the  preparation  of  reports  and  essays  are 
important  means  to  this  end. 

Opportunities  for  qualified  teachers  of  Spanish  and  another  language  exist 
in  the  high  schools  of  Ontario.  At  the  university  level,  there  are  oppor- 
tunities for  teachers  of  Spanish  language  and  literature.  In  addition,  the 
study  of  Spanish,  as  of  other  modem  languages,  may  prepare  students  for 
such  careers  as  the  foreign  service,  publishing,  journalism,  and  commercial 
and  cultural  relations  between  Canada  and  Spanish-speaking  countries.  The 
development  of  closer  Canadian  relations  with  Spain  and  Latin  America 
will  extend  the  range  of  available  opportunities. 

Spanish  may  be  combined  with  other  modern  languages  and  literatures, 
including  English;  the  appreciation  of  mutual  influences  will  broaden  the 
student’s  understanding  of  each.  Spanish  joins  on  an  equal  basis  with  each 
of  the  other  modern  languages  for  such  combined  specialization;  these  pro- 
grammes require  two  courses  in  Spanish  and  the  equivalent  in  the  other 
language  in  each  of  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Years,  and  at  least  one 
course  in  each  subject  in  the  First  Year.  Thus  a specialist  would  take  SPA 
1 00  or  1 20  in  the  First  Year;  SPA  220Y  or  221 Y and  three  of  225Y,  236S, 
246F,  256Y,  or  280Y  in  the  Second  Year;  SPA  320Y  and  three  further 
half-courses  in  Spanish  in  the  TTiird  Year,  and  420Y  plus  three  half-courses 
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in  the  Fourth  Year.  He  could  take  further  courses  if  he  wished  and  if  his  i 
programme  permitted.  Such  a selection,  amounting  to  the  equivalent  of 
seven  full  courses,  would  qualify  him  for  entry  to  a Type  A course  at  The 
College  of  Education.  At  present.  Type  A certificates  may  be  gained  in 
English  and  Spanish,  and  French  and  Spanish.  Graduate  studies  in  Spanish  i i 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  require  seven  full  courses  for  matriculants  ' 
and  eight  full  courses  for  those  who  begin  Spanish  at  University. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS  1 

SPA  1 00  Spanish  Language  for  Beginners 

A basic  introductory  course  which  provides  instruction  in  the  spoken  and  [ 
written  language.  In  addition  to  the  three  hours  of  classes  in  small  groups, 
two  hours  of  supervised  instruction  in  the  language  laboratory  afford  the 
student  an  opportunity  for  intensive  oral  practice.  The  second  term  includes! 
a study  of  leading  contemporary  authors  of  the  Spanish-speaking  world.  | 
(May  not  be  taken  by  students  with  XIII  SPA  or  whose  knowledge  of  ■ 
Spanish  is  equivalent  to  or  better  than  that  required  for  XIII  SPA. ) 

Exclusion'.  SPA  120 

SPA  1 20  Modem  Spanish  Literature.  Language  Practice 

A course  for  those  with  Grade  xiii  standing  or  equivalent  in  the  subject. 

Some  modern  Spanish  prose  and  poetic  works  are  studied  for  their  literary  j 
value  and  in  relation  to  social  and  intellectual  problems.  Intensive  written  ! 
and  oral  practice  is  stressed  both  in  the  two  hours  of  literature  and  in  the  t 
language  hours.  I 

Exclusion:  SPA  100  1 

Prerequisite : XIII  SPA  i 

I 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS  | 

SPA  220Y  Composition  and  Oral  Practice  I ; 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  intensive  practice  in  the  language, ! 
both  written  and  oral,  to  enable  him  to  gain  ease  and  fluency  in  both  skills.  < 
The  division  into  small  groups  will  allow  the  instructor  to  give  individual  f ' 
attention. 

Prerequisite:  SPA  100  , 


SPA  225F  Spanish  Phonetics  and  Phonemics 

After  an  introduction  to  general  phonetic  theory,  a detailed  study  of  the 
sounds  of  contemporary  Spanish  will  lead  to  a discussion  of  the  way  these  , ' 
sounds  function  in  the  phonemic  system  of  the  language. 

Prerequisite : SPA  1 00/  1 20  < 

Co-requisite:  SPA  220YI22\Y 

SPA  280S  Spanish  American  Civilization 

Significant  cultural  manifestations  in  Latin  America,  from  the  pre- 
Columbian  civilizations  to  the  present,  will  be  examined  using  background  ( 
texts  and  specific  literary  works.  A lecture-discussion  period,  conducted  in  , , 
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lij  Spanish,  will  be  supplemented  by  a seminar  hour  designed  to  improve  oral 

f proficiency  in  Spanish, 

lu  Prerequisite:  SPA  100/120 

Co-requisite:  SPA  220Y/221Y 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  THIRD-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

Note:  All  courses  in  the  300  and  400  series  (except  SPA  420Y)  may  be 
taken  in  Third  or  Fourth  Year,  but  the  choice  of  option  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Department. 

j F 320Y  Composition  and  Oral  Practice  HI 

This  course  provides,  in  small  groups,  intensive  practice  in  written  and  oral 
Spanish. 

Prerequisite:  SPA  220Y/221Y 
t 343Y  Golden  Age  Drama 

A study  of  the  development  of  Spanish  drama  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  with  the  careful  reading  of  ten  representative  plays.  Stress 
is  laid  on  the  stage  presentations  both  in  the  popular  theatres  and  in  the 
court  theatres. 

Prerequisite:  SPA  220Y/221Y 
Co-requisite:  SPA  320Y/420Y 

S V 446S  Spanish  Drama  since  1930 

Naturalism  and  sentiment  in  the  middle-class  comedy  of  manners;  the 
influence  of  ‘Modernism,’  the  experimental  techniques  in  the  teatro  de 
vanguardia  and  the  influence  of  the  expressionistic  and  grotesque  theatres; 
the  escape  from  reality  and  the  theatre  of  the  absurd;  recent  trends  in 
themes  of  social  protest.  (Offered  only  in  the  evening) 

Prerequisite:  SPA  220Y/221Y 
Co-requisite:  SPA  320Y/420Y 

fiV  466F  Spanish  American  Verse  since  Modemismo 

A study  of  the  different  currents  in  twentieth  century  Spanish  American 
Verse  with  specific  reference  to  their  outstanding  exponents, 
i Prerequisite:  SPK120Y/22\Y 

Co-requisite:  SPA  320Y/420Y 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FOURTH-YEAR  STUDENTS 

420Y  Composition  and  Oral  Practice  IV 

‘ A course  designed  to  provide  fluency  in  the  language,  both  at  the  literary 

and  colloquial  level,  with  intensive  written  and  oral  practice  in  small  groups. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  320Y 

I JAPANESE  See  ‘East  Asian  Studies’ 

I 

j LATIN  See ‘Classical  Studies’ 

I 
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Linguistics 


Director,  Centre  for  Linguistic  Studies/ N.  Collinge  | 

Undergraduate  Co-ordinator/  Vroie^sot  JJ.  Chew  1 

Office  of  the  Centre/ 92^-3419  1 

Co-ordinator/ 928-329^  ' 

Linguistics  as  an  undergraduate  study  is  a newcomer  to  the  Canadian 
scene.  It  was  established  at  the  University  in  1968  in  response  to  student 
demands.  Linguistics  is  not  ‘language  study’  - it  does  not  teach  a single  j 

language  or  literature  - there  are  language  departments  for  that,  and  the  j ! 

Department  of  Linguistics  does  not  intervene  in  their  work. 

The  aim  of  Linguistics  is  to  develop  a worthwhile  understanding  of  how  all  j ; 
languages  work,  and  of  how  different  languages  use  disparate  means  for  the  ! l 
same  effects.  The  theme  is  the  variety  and  unity  of  human  language.  The  I i 

method  is  exploratory.  Ultimately,  the  native  language  (in  our  case  ! ' 

English)  is  to  be  explored  in  detail,  not  by  studying  books  about  it  but  i | 

rather  by  examining  what  people  actually  say  and  how  they  say  it  and  what  ; i 

effects  result  from  various  ways  of  saying  things.  But  that  analysis  of  i j 
English  is  possible  only  for  someone  who  has  learned  how  to  look  at  his  I 

own  language  from  an  unprejudiced  point  of  view  - from  outside  it,  so  to  | { 

speak.  The  student  in  elementary  linguistics  learns  a method  for  exploring 
any  language,  and  practices  it  on  a variety  of  languages. 

Undergraduate  Linguistics  is  justified  principally  as  a normal  component  of 
a liberal  education.  It  is  naturally  available  as  preparation  for  graduate 
study  towards  the  ma  and  ph  d degrees,  either  towards  other  professional 
work  and  teaching  where  some  training  in  Linguistics  is  increasingly 
recognized  as  important,  or  towards  work  and  teaching  in  Linguistics  itself.  \ 
Undergraduate  Linguistics  at  Toronto  will  serve  as  such  pre-professional  | 
training.  But  the  principal  aim  is  to  make  a contribution  to  a liberal  educa-  j 
tion  within  the  undergraduate  years,  an  enrichment  of  the  preparation  for  1 
civic  life  and  leisure  and  for  a broad  spectrum  of  professions,  such  as  law,  j 
journalism  and  teaching.  The  courses  are  designed  and  arranged  in  a flexible  I 
sequence  with  the  aim  of  making  any  permissible  combination  a rewarding  | 
experience.  This  may  be  seen  as  the  service  of  Linguistics  to  those  who  seek  ; 
a liberal  education.  But  no  course  is  reserved  to  those  students  only,  as  ^ 

none  is  reserved  to  specialists.  i 

There  is  no  fixed  programme  for  specializing  in  Linguistics  alone.  Instead,  i 
appropriate  four-year  programmes  are  created  (with  advice  when  asked  for)  1 
by  the  students,  who  can  draw  upon  Anthropology,  English,  Mathematics  j 

and  Computer  Science,  Modern  Languages,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  ; 

Sociology,  etc.  The  total  number  of  Linguistics  courses  in  which  a student  1 

may  enrol  in  three  of  four  years  is  limited  to  eight,  and  five  or  six  is  the  | 

normal  Linguistics  component  in  a combined-specialization  programme.  It  I 
is  advisable  to  establish,  as  early  as  possible,  advanced  reading  competence  | 
in  two  European  languages  other  than  English,  usually  including  French.  j 
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The  admission  requirements  for  the  one-year  ma  programme  in  Linguistics 
(or  the  First  Year  of  the  three-year  phd  programme)  can  be  completed 
within  any  three  undergraduate  years.  The  Linguistics  requirements  are: 
JAL  100,  228F  & 229S,  230,  326  (or  the  basic  course  EAS  100/EAS  120/ 
ISL  216/NES  142),  and  two  other  LIN  courses:  in  place  of  these  latter  two, 
permission  is  regularly  given  to  substitute  from  ANT  220,  PSY  305F,  etc. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

^L  100  Introduction  to  General  Linguistics 

Lectures  on  fundamental  principles  with  illustrations  from  English  and 
from  a broad  spectrum  of  other  languages.  Tutorials  for  practice  in  pro- 
duction and  recognition  of  speech  sounds,  and  elementary  analytic  tech- 

Iniques.  (See  also  under  Anthropology) 

References-.  An  Introduction  to  Descriptive  Linguistics  and  Workbook. 

f COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

|[N201  Language  Learning 

I Theory  and  method  of  language  learning,  whether  of  first  or  second 

languages.  This  method  will  be  illustrated  by  the  learning  of  an  unfamiliar 
North  American  language.  (Offered  only  in  the  evening.  Day  students  may 
^ enrol  with  departmental  approval.) 

ffi'I  228F  Phonetics 

! The  sounds  most  commonly  used  in  languages,  with  practice  in  their 

t recognition  and  production  guided  by  articulatory  description. 

I Prerequisite-.  JAL  100  or  departmental  consent 

I 

J 

N 229S  Sound  Patterns  in  Language 

[ The  nature  and  organization  of  phonemic  systems,  with  survey  of  their 

range  of  varieties  and  practical  work  in  phonological  analysis. 

Prerequisite-.  LIN  228F  or  departmental  consent 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  THIRD-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

IN  333  Structure  of  English 

The  syntactic  and  morphological  systems  of  English  and  an  examination  of 
some  of  the  commonly  used  presentations  of  English  grammar. 
Prerequisite:  JAL  100  or  permission  of  the  Department 


I 

f 
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Mathematics 


Includes  Actuarial  Science  (ACT),  Applied  Mathematics  (APM),  ! 

Mathematics  (MAT),  and  Statistics  (ST A ) j 

Chairman  of  Department /VxotQs,^ox  G.F.D.  Duff  ' 

Undergraduate  Secretary /Pxo(&s?,ox  R.  Wormleighton 
Departmental  Office/  928-5 1 64 

Student  Counselling/  928-5082  i 

i 

Mathematics  historically  was  concerned  with  concrete  notions  of  space  ; 
and  number.  From  these  concrete  notions  have  evolved  such  abstract  ideas  ' I 
as  ‘set’  and  ‘group’  which  form  the  subject  matter  of  contemporary  Mathe-  | 
matics,  and  Mathematics  today  may  be  considered  as  the  art  or  science  of  1 I 
making  deductions  from  given  statements.  The  deductions  themselves  and  | 
the  methods  used  to  make  them  come  within  the  scope  of  Mathematics,  , , 
while  the  original  statements  (hypotheses)  largely  He  outside.  The  observa-  , | 
tion  that  the  results  deduced  apply  to  any  collection  of  objects  and  relations  | ( 
that  satisfy  the  hypotheses  is  the  key  to  the  immense  power  and  surprisingly  ; I 
wide  utility  of  Mathematics.  I | 

The  pure  mathematician  is  interested  in  abstract  mathematical  structures  | | 
in  their  own  right.  He  is  guided  by  considerations  of  taste,  beauty,  and  | i 

rigour  and  may  view  his  subject  as  an  art.  The  main  fields  of  pure  Mathe-  1 

matics  are  algebra,  analysis,  geometry,  topology,  and  foundations. 

The  applied  mathematician  is  more  interested  in  how  he  can  use  those 
structures  to  study  some  aspect  of  the  world  around  him.  Applied  Mathe- 
matics, originally  used  to  describe  the  application  of  Mathematics  to  certain 
classical  fields  of  Physics,  today  includes  also  such  fields  as  optimization  | 

theory,  communication  theory,  combinatorics,  theory  of  games,  and  | 

numerical  analysis.  (Such  areas  as  programming  languages,  and  automata  I 
form  part  of  the  rapidly  growing  subject  of  Computer  Science.)  Originally  | 
used  to  describe  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  records  required  for  con-  j 
ducting  the  affairs  of  a State,  Statistics  today  is  a discipline  concerned  with  i 
the  production  and  assessment  of  quantitative  evidence.  Actuarial  Science  j 
includes  such  topics  as  the  theory  of  compound  interest,  and  the  application  1 
of  probability  theory  to  the  hazards  of  survival.  Although  historically  the  ! 
main  applications  of  Mathematics  have  been  to  physical  sciences,  con- 
temporary Mathematics  has  significant  utility  for  nearly  all  sciences,  and  for  j 
such  diverse  subjects  as  Economics  and  Linguistics.  Mathematics  is  the  | 

language  of  precise  thought.  1 

There  are  then  many  different  motivations  for  the  study  of  Mathematics. 

To  the  humanist,  mathematics  is  part  of  the  mainstream  of  human  culture. 

To  the  scientist,  engineer,  or  social  scientist  it  is  an  important  working  tool.  j 
To  the  mathematician,  it  is  an  end  in  itself.  The  Department  of  Mathematics  i 
attempts  to  provide  courses  to  suit  all  these  diverse  viewpoints.  i 

The  professional  mathematician  is  most  likely  to  find  employment  in  ^ 
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universities,  in  the  civil  service  or  in  government  laboratories,  and  in 
financially  or  technologically  oriented  business  firms.  Research  positions 
require  post-graduate  study.  Such  fields  as  teaching,  computing,  applied 
statistics,  and  actuarial  science  offer  opportunities  for  b sc  graduates.  A 
training  in  Mathematics  has  traditionally  been  a strong  preparation  for 
careers  in  law  and  business;  today  it  is  also  an  excellent  foundation  for 
further  work  in  a wide  variety  of  fields  in  the  sciences  and  social  sciences, 
especially  when  the  interplay  of  many  complex  factors  is  involved. 

Students  who  are  contemplating  graduate  work  in  Mathematics,  Applied 
Mathematics,  or  Statistics  are  advised  to  follow  the  Programme  in  Mathe- 
matics. The  Programme  in  Mathematical  Studies  is  designed  mainly  for 
those  who,  after  graduation,  wish  to  use  their  mathematical  training  in 
other  fields;  it  provides  rather  more  flexibility  and  a correspondingly 
reduced  emphasis  on  mathematical  analysis.  The  Programme  in  Mathe- 
matics for  Teaching  is  less  concentrated,  but  also  satisfies  the  Type  A 
requirements  of  The  College  of  Education.  The  Programme  in  Actuarial 
Science  is  designed  to  meet  the  specialized  requirements  of  this  field.  For 
students  with  interdisciplinary  interests,  programmes  in  Chemistry  and 
Mathematics,  Mathematics  and  Biology,  Mathematics  and  Economics, 
Mathematics  and  Linguistics,  Mathematics  and  Philosophy,  and  Mathe- 
matical Physics  are  available.  Students  who  contemplate  enrolling  in  these 
programmes  of  specialization  should  consult  the  requirements  given  else- 
where. These  programmes  are  of  course  only  suggestions  for  specified 
purposes:  they  are  not  the  only  programmes  combining  the  subjects  indi- 
cated by  their  names.  Students  are  encouraged  to  make  up  their  own  com- 
binations of  courses  to  meet  their  own  needs. 

The  sequential  nature  of  Mathematics  means  that  prerequisites  are  essential 
in  many  courses  and  steady  work  is  usually  required.  Students  are  advised 
to  consult  the  prerequisites  of  courses  in  which  they  may  be  interested  in 
subsequent  years.  A student  who  wishes  to  take  a course  in  Mathematics  for 
which  he  lacks  the  required  prerequisite  may  be  permitted  to  do  so  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Department,  he  demonstrates  adequate  preparation  for  the 
course.  He  must  apply  to  the  Undergraduate  Secretary  of  the  Department 
for  such  waiver  of  prerequisite  and  is  strongly  advised  to  do  so,  preferably 
in  person,  as  early  as  possible,  and  at  least  two  months  before  the  beginning 
of  term.  At  that  time  suitable  study  material  will  be  suggested.  An  examina- 
tion may  be  required  before  the  beginning  of  term. 

All  courses  offered  by  the  Department  are  open  to  all  students  having 
appropriate  prerequisites  and  co-requisites. 

Tbe  following  lists  of  course  have  prerequisites  that  are  normally  met  by 
students  entering  the  University  from  the  secondary  schools. 

Courses  with  no  prerequisite:  MAT  100,  MAT  110 

Courses  with  a prerequisite  of  XIII  Math  A:  MAT  130,  MAT  134,  MAT 

135,  MAT  225 

Courses  with  a prerequisite  of  XIII  Math  A and  B:  MAT  1 39,  MAT  140, 
MAT  150 
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Only  one  course  in  each  of  the  following  exclusion  groups  can  be  taken  for  | 
credit  towards  a degree,  because  of  similarity  of  content:  i 

(i)  MAT  110,  130,  134,  135,  139,  150 

(ii)  MAT  140,  225 

Other  exclusions  are  given  with  course  descriptions.  j 

Students  with  both  Math  A and  B (with  high  marks)  in  Grade  xiii  who  ' 
are  contemplating  a programme  of  specialization  in  Mathematics  (including  ' 
Applied  Mathematics  and  Statistics)  are  advised  to  take  MAT  140  and  150.  j 
Students  with  the  same  background  who  can  take  only  one  course  in  i 

Mathematics  should  elect  MAT  139:  if  they  later  wish  to  follow  the  i 

Mathematics  Programme,  they  should  consult  the  Undergraduate  Secretary.  , 
MAT  1 35  and  1 34  have  the  same  mathematical  content  but  are  designed 
for  students  interested  primarily  in  science  or  social  science,  and  are  less  ; 
intensive  than  MAT  1 39  or  1 50.  Students  with  less  than  66%  in  Math  A | 

are  advised  not  to  select  these  courses.  MAT  130  is  a less  demanding  1 

calculus  course  that  still  provides  an  adequate  foundation  for  further  work. 
MAT  1 10  is  a special  version  of  MAT  1 30  designed  for  students  without  ! 
Grade  xiii  Mathematics:  MAT  1 10  and  130  are  equivalent  for  prerequisite 
purposes.  MAT  100  is  a cultural  course,  particularly  for  students  in  the  j 
humanities  or  other  non-science  fields  who  seek  to  learn  something  about 
Mathematics  as  a discipline  rather  than  gain  a technical  training  in  the  | 

subject.  Students  should  consult  the  section  ‘bsc  Programmes’  and  the  ^ 
departmental  advisers  for  further  information.  Appointments  for  individual  1 
counselling  should  be  arranged  with  the  Undergraduate  Secretary  of  the 
Department.  All  courses  offered  by  the  Department  are  open  to  all  students  ; 
having  appropriate  prerequisites  and  co-requisites.  J 

i 

ACTUARIAL  SCIENCE  | 

ACT  223F  Mathematics  of  Investment  and  Credit  \ 

Interest,  discount,  and  present  values,  as  applied  to  determine  prices  and  1 
values  of  mortgages,  bonds,  shares  of  stock;  loan  repayment  schedules  and  ; 
consumer  finance  payments  in  general;  yield  rates  on  investments  given  the 
costs  of  the  investments  and  the  cash  returns;  effective  costs  of  credit 
arrangements. 

Prerequisite : A first-year  calculus  course 

ACT  23  3S  Introductory  Life  Contingencies 

Probability  theory  applied  to  problems  involving  life  and  death  of  one  or 
more  lives;  costs  of  life  assurances,  life  annuities,  pensions;  determination 
of  balance  sheet  reserves;  standard  international  notation. 

Prerequisite:  ACT  223F 
Co-requisite:  STA  232/242/252 
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applied  mathematics 
p 236F  Numerical  Methods 

Solution  of  non-linear  equations,  approximation,  quadrature,  solution  of 
systems  of  linear  equations,  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors,  differential 
equations.  Exercises  requiring  use  of  a computer  will  be  assigned. 

Exclusion:  APM  361F 

Prerequisite:  CSC  108F/108Y/148F/148Y  and  MAT  134/135/139/150 
Note: 

CSC  108F/  108Y  and  MAT  110/130  accepted  as  prerequisite  with  MAT 
225  as  co-requisite. 

computerscience(  See  new  department  entitled  ‘Computer  Science’ ) 

MATHEMATICS 

II T 1 1 0 Calculus  A 

Basic  Calculus.  Techniques  of  differentiation  and  integration.  (This  course 
, is  MAT  1 30  adapted  for  students  with  no  Grade  XIII  Mathematics.) 
Exclusion:  MAT  130/134/135/139/150 

MT  130  Calculus 

Basic  calculus.  Techniques  of  differentiation  and  integration, 
j Exclusion:  MAT  1 10/134/135/139/150 

i Prerequisite:  XIII  MAT  A 


M T 220  Classical  and  Modem  Analysis 

! Continuation  of  MAT  100.  Newton-Leibniz  calculus,  19th  century  rigour 

j and  extensions,  20th  century  generalizations. 

I Prerequisite:  Any  first-year  MAT  course. 


|^T225  Linear  Algebra 

j Vector  spaces,  linear  transformations,  matrices  and  determinants,  linear 
equations,  quadratic  forms  and  their  geometrical  interpretation,  introduc- 
j tion  to  groups,  rings  and  fields. 

I Exclusion:  MAT  140 

j Prerequisite:  XIII  MAT  A or  MAT  110 

HT230  Advanced  Calculus 

j A continuation  of  MAT  130.  The  definite  integral,  expansion  in  series, 

I partial  differentiation,  multiple  integration,  differential  equations. 

! Exclusion:  MAT  234/235/239/250 

I Prerequisite : MAT  1 1 0/ 1 30/ 1 34/ 1 35/ 1 50 


IT 


309S  Set  Theory  and  Logic 

An  introduction  to  classical  set  theory  and  logic.  Topics  will  include  cardinal 
and  ordinal  arithmetic,  axiom  of  choice.  Boolean  algebra,  and  informal 
first-order  logic. 

Prerequisite:  Any  two  full  MAT  courses. 
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MAT  SHY  Point-Set  Topology  , 

Elementary  topology,  metric  spaces,  convexity  in  linear  spaces,  fixed  point 
theorems. 

Exclusion'.  MAT  350  ^ 

Prerequisite-.  MAT  230/234/239/250  j 

MAT  364Y  Differential  Geometry  I 

Differential  geometry  of  curves  and  surfaces  in  E3.  Fundamental  theorem  ; 
of  curves,  fundamental  forms  of  surfaces,  equations  of  Gauss  and  Codazzi,  | 
constant  Gauss  curvature  and  minimal  surfaces,  parallel  transport,  the  I 

theorem  of  Gauss-Bonnet.  j 

Prerequisite:  MAT  230/234/235/239/250  and  MAT  225/  140 

STATISTICS  j 

STA  232  Introduction  to  Statistics 

Elements  of  probability  theory,  common  distributions,  point  and  interval  i 
estimation,  standard  significance  tests,  introduction  to  least  squares  and  ' 

analysis  of  variance.  i 

Exclusion:  ECO  220,  GGR  270,  GLG  221 Y,  SOC  201,  STA  222,  242,  252  j 
Prerequisite:  MAT  110/130/134/135/139/150  I 


Music 


Courses  Given  by  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Music 

Faculty  of  Music  Representative /PvoIq^^ox  G.  Ridout  i 

Enquiries/ 92^-26'i'i  or  928-3740  | 

I 

I 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS  ' 

MUS  100  The  Study  of  Music  Literature  ^ 

An  introduction  to  world  music  dealing  with  the  repertory  of  western  music  ! 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  20th  century,  non-western  music  of  high 
civilizations,  and  popular  music.  Discussion  of  form,  style  and  the  inter-  j 

relationship  of  music  and  culture.  Required  listening  and  reading  lists  are  ' 

distributed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  I 

MUS  120  Materials  of  Music  I 

Harmony:  triads,  non-harmonic  materials,  dominant  seventh  and  j 
derivatives,  secondary  dominants,  simple  modulation.  Elementary  forms,  ' 
and  analysis  of  1 8th-  and  19th-century  literature.  Sight  singing;  melodic,  i 
rhythmic  and  harmonic  dictation.  Keyboard  harmony:  chords  and  scales  , 
in  all  major  and  minor  keys;  playing  of  cadence  types;  modulation  to  J 

closely  related  keys;  realization  of  elementary  figured  bass.  Two-part  ! 

transposition;  and  score  reading  in  five  clefs.  Sight  harmonization  of  simple  ; 
melodies. 

Prerequisite:  Students  wishing  to  enter  MUS  120  must  demonstrate  that 
(a)  they  possess  the  ability  to  read  and  perform  music  and  (b)  they  have  , 
a knowledge  of  musical  grammar.  To  satisfy  (b)  they  may  submit  certifi- 
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cates  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Toronto  showing  successful 
completion  of  Grade  ii  theory  and  Grade  iii  harmony  or  their  equivalent, 
or  may  ask  for  a special  examination. 

Co-requisite:  MUS  100 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

^ 'S  323  Instrumental  Music 

A detailed  study  of  orchestral,  chamber  and  solo  repertoire  from  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  present;  instrumental  characteristics  and  sounds; 
musical  forms. 

Prerequisite:  MUS  100 


Near  Eastern  Studies 


Chairmen  of  Departments: 

University  CoZ/cgc/ Professor  R.J.  Williams 
Victoria  College /Professor  E.G.  Clarke 
Departmental  Oj9?cc/ 928-3 181 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 
!'-S  142  Introductory  Modem  Hebrew 

Use  of  an  audio-lingual  approach:  classroom  exercises  supplemented  by 
drill  in  the  language  laboratory.  Section  1 : Students  with  no  previous 
acquaintance  with  Hebrew.  Sections  2 & 3:  Students  with  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

Exclusion:  NES  141 


Philosophy 


University  Department 

Chairman/ Professor  J.G.  Slater 

Undergraduate  Secretary /Professor  L.W.  Sumner 

Enquiries/  928-3311 

College  Departments 

Victoria  College  Chairman:  (Acting)/ Professor  J.A.  Graff 
Trinity  College  Chairman /Professor  G.  Edison 

The  Greek  words  from  which  ‘philosophy’  is  formed  mean  ‘love  of  wisdom’ 
and  all  great  philosophers  have  been  moved  by  an  intense  devotion  to  the 
search  for  wisdom.  What  distinguishes  philosophy  from  the  physical  and 
social  sciences  is  its  concern  not  only  with  the  truths  which  are  discovered 
by  means  of  specialized  methods  of  investigation,  but  with  the  implications 
such  discoveries  have  for  individual  human  beings  in  their  relations  with 
one  another  and  in  their  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  world  in 
which  they  find  themselves.  However,  it  has,  in  common  with  the  sciences, 
an  abiding  interest  in  those  basic  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the 
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physical  and  social  world  which  underlie  even  the  methodology  by  means 
of  which  scientists  seek  to  explain  their  observations.  It  is  from  the  challenge 
both  to  know  and  to  accommodate  such  discoveries  that  the  most  searching 
and  revealing  philosophical  questions  arise. 

Whatever  his  personal  background  or  social  position,  each  man  has  a set  of 
beliefs  about  the  areas  of  life  which  most  concern  him.  But  a philosopher 
is  not  content  to  accept,  uncriticized  and  unanalyzed,  either  the  conven- 
tional judgements  of  common  sense  or  the  current  bases  of  science  and 
scientific  method.  The  philosopher  calls  into  question  even  the  most 
cherished  of  these  beliefs,  attempting  to  show  that  they  are  either  well-  or 
ill-founded,  knowledge  or  false  opinion.  But  the  value  of  the  endeavour  lies  ( 
in  the  questioning  itself  and  not  in  the  admittedly  impossible  task  of  coming  I 
to  a complete  understanding  of  the  foundations  of  our  knowledge. 

Despite  its  intrinsic  merits  and  its  value  as  a means  of  developing  critical  j 
awareness,  there  is  no  obvious  practical  application  to  which  the  student  of 
Philosophy  can  direct  his  studies.  The  discipline  is  taught  exclusively  at 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  though  it  is  hoped  that  it  will,  in  the  near 
future,  be  possible  for  graduates  of  a programme  specializing  in  Philosophy  | 
to  qualify  for  entry  to  a Type  A certificate  programme  at  The  College  of 
Education.  There  will,  of  course,  be  some  students  who  will  want  to  pursue  | 
graduate  work  in  Philosophy,  and  to  become  professional  philosophers,  and  ; 
many  who  will  want  to  do  further  work  in  fields  such  as  Law  or  Crimin-  i 
ology  where  some  knowledge  of  Philosophy  is  a distinct  advantage.  Many  I 
students  whose  primary  interests  lie  in  other  areas,  such  as  Classics,  Fine 
Art,  Music,  Literature,  Physical  and  Social  Sciences,  and  Mathematics,  will 
want  to  do  some  work  in  Philosophy,  at  least  in  those  areas  related  to  their  j 
own  fields;  e.g.,  Greek  Philosophy,  Aesthetics,  the  Philosophy  of  Music  or  ^ 
of  Literature,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Science  or  of  Mathematics. 

A glance  through  the  courses  offered  in  Philosophy  will  inform  any  pros-  } 

pective  student  of  the  names  of  some  of  the  philosophers  studied,  and  the  | 

special  areas  investigated  in  the  Philosophy  Programmes  at  the  University  ; 
of  Toronto.  A dictionary  or  encyclopedia  will  supply  standard  definitions  | 
of  logic,  ethics,  epistemology  and  metaphysics.  But  whoever  wants  to  know  i 
what  Philosophy  is  must  do  it.  A student  can  learn  a great  deal  from  a study  | 
of  what  has  been  written  and  thought  by  such  philosophers  as  Plato  and  j 
Aristotle,  Augustine  and  Aquinas,  Locke  and  Hume,  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  i 
Kant  and  Hegel,  Mill,  Russell,  Wittgenstein,  Husserl,  Sartre,  and  Heidegger.  ; 
But  such  study  is,  nevertheless,  only  an  important  preliminary.  To  read 
without  bold  and  critical  thinking  is  next  to  useless.  , 

In  order  to  foster  as  much  interdisciplinary  work  as  possible,  and  to  allow  1 
maximum  flexibility  to  students  whose  interests  are  not  defined  in  terms  of 
the  traditional  disciplines  and  areas  of  study,  the  Philosophy  Programme  is 
defined  as  the  successful  completion  of  at  least  twelve  half-courses  in  the 
Philosophy  of  the  student’s  choice  from  those  numbered  200  and  above. 
Students  are  urged  to  balance  their  programme  with  courses  in  other  | 
disciplines.  To  ensure  that  they  are  at  least  minimally  prepared  for  entry 
into  the  best  North  American  and  British  graduate  schools,  students  plan- 
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ning  to  go  on  to  graduate  study  in  Philosophy  are  strongly  advised  to 
include  within  their  programmes  at  least  two  courses  in  Logic,  two  300-level 
courses  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  and  two  300-level  tutorial  courses. 

The  100-level  introductory  courses  are  intended  to  serve  as  an  indication  of 
the  range  of  topics,  and  methods  of  approach,  covered  in  the  discipline. 

They  are  not  a prerequisite  for  any  further  course.  However,  students  who 
think  they  might  wish  to  do  senior  work  in  Philosophy  are  strongly  advised 
to  take  Logic  at  the  200-level  (recommended  PHL  250). 

Two  Philosophy  curricula  are  offered:  One  by  St.  Michael’s  College  and 
one  by  the  University  Department  which  includes  the  College  Departments 
of  University  College  (including  New  and  Innis  Colleges),  Victoria  College, 
and  Trinity  College.  A student  may,  in  consultation  with  the  Academic 
Secretaries  of  the  St.  Michael’s  College  Department  and  the  other  Depart- 
ments involved,  choose  courses  from  both  curricula. 

UNIVERSITY  DEPARTMENT  COURSES 

All  PHL  courses  in  this  group  are  open  to  students  in  any  year  provided 
they  meet  the  stated  prerequisites.  Not  all  courses  listed  in  the  Calendar 
will  be  offered  in  a given  year.  For  further  information  concerning  current 
offerings,  instructors,  and  sections  students  should  consult  the  Etepartment 
Handbook,  which  is  available  at  the  Department  Office,  215  Huron  Street. 
The  Handbook  also  contains  more  detailed  information  on  the  content  of 
courses  offered. 

The  Department  offers  three  basic  introductory  courses.  A student  may 
take  no  more  than  one  100-level  course  for  credit.  No  course  offered  by  the 
Department  at  the  200-level  carries  any  prerequisites. 

F L lOO  Logic,  Knowledge,  and  Reality 

An  introduction  to  the  areas  of  philosophy  including  logic,  theory  of 
knowledge,  and  metaphysics.  In  that  part  of  the  course  devoted  to  logic  we 
will  examine  elementary  techniques  of  modern  symbolic  logic  and  problems 
in  inductive  logic  and  probability.  In  the  remainder  of  the  course  we  will 
consider  such  questions  as:  What  can  be  known  with  certainty?  What  is 
truth?  Could  time  run  backwards?  What  is  real? 

Exclusion  : PHL  101,  PHL  102 

P L 1 01  Value  and  Man 

An  introduction  to  the  areas  of  philosophy  including  ethics  or  political 
philosophy,  philosophy  of  religion,  and  metaphysics.  We  will  consider  such 
questions  as:  Why  should  one  be  moral?  What  reason  is  there  for  citizens 
to  obey  the  law?  What  arguments  are  there  for  the  existence  of  God?  What 
is  the  relation  between  minds  and  bodies? 

Exclusion  : PHL  100,  PHL  102 

P L 102  Philosophical  Classics 

An  historical  introduction  to  philosophy,  including  philosophers  such  as 
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Plato,  Aristotle,  Aquinas,  Descartes,  Berkley,  Hume,  Mill,  Nietzsche,  and 
Russell. 

Exclusion:  PHL  100,  PHL  101 
PHL  200F  Reason  and  Morality 

An  examination  of  the  nature  and  rationality  of  the  moral  point  of  view  in 
human  interaction.  Arguments  for  hedonism,  moral  relativism  and  egoism 
will  be  examined. 

PHL  200S  Reason  and  Morality 

The  same  as  PHL  200F. 

PHL  20 IF  Ethical  Theories 

A survey  and  comparison  of  the  ethical  theories  of  philosophers  such  as 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Hume,  Kant,  Mill,  Moore  and  Hare. 

PHL  20 IS  Ethical  Theories 

The  same  as  PHL  201 F. 

PHL  204S  Literature  and  Philosophy 

Literature  provides  a dramatic  setting  for  presenting  philosophical  ideas. 
We  will  discuss  the  interplay  between  literature  and  philosophy. 

PHL  205F  Contemporary  Social  Issues 

A study  of  principles  and  arguments  in  such  contemporary  problems  as 
sexual  morality,  urban  problems,  Canadian  nationalism,  capital  punish- 
ment, women’s  liberation,  pollution,  civil  disobedience,  conscientious 
objection,  and  revolution. 

PHL  205S  Contemporary  Social  Issues 
The  same  as  PHL  205F. 


PHL  2 1 4S  Educational  Theories 

What  are  the  proper  goals  of  an  educational  system?  How  are  they  related 
to  the  kinds  of  social  institutions  and  individual  personalities  we  value? 
Topics  discussed  will  be  drawn  from  the  following;  problems  of  learning 
theory,  the  knowledge  industry,  compulsory  education,  indoctrination  and 
regimentation,  moral,  political  and  doctrinal  neutrality  of  educational 
systems. 

PHL  215F  Philosophy  and  the  Human  Sciences 

Social  theorists  such  as  Behaviorists,  Functionalists,  Marxists,  Symbolic 
Interactionists,  and  Freudians  debate  rival  approaches  to  the  study  of  man 
and  society,  and  at  the  most  general  level  these  debates  often  involve 
philosophical  questions:  free  will  and  determinism,  values  and  objectivity, 
the  nature  of  the  self,  the  nature  of  social  causation,  indeed  the  possibility 
and  moral  desirability  of  having  scientific  social  theories  at  all.  In  this 
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course  such  questions  as  these  will  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  their  import 
for  the  social  sciences  today. 

f ^ 220F  Belief,  Knowledge  and  Truth 

We  examine  among  other  things  certainty,  the  problem  of  skepticism,  the 
scope  and  limits  of  human  knowledge,  the  subjectivity  of  perception, 
rationality,  and  theories  of  truth. 

230F  Existentialism  and  Phenomenology 

Dominating  European  philosophy  in  the  last  decades,  the  phenomenologists 
and  existentialists  have  influenced  theology,  psychology,  anthropology, 

I literature  and  art.  Several  thinkers  are  studied,  with  emphasis  on  the  sense 

of  human  existence,  creativity  and  freedom. 

P’l.  240F  The  Birth  of  Western  Philosophy  I 

1 Plato  and  His  Predecessors  The  course  will  cover  the  development  of 

Presocratic  philosophy  from  a mythical  view  of  nature  through  the 
rationalistic  systems  of  Parmenides  and  the  Atomists  and  other  Pluralists,  to 
the  moral,  epistemological  and  metaphysical  views  of  Socrates,  the  Sophists 
and  Plato. 

Pi  L 24 1 S The  Birth  of  Western  Philosophy  II 

I A ristotle  and  His  Successors  Among  the  topics  to  be  discussed : 

' Aristotle:  the  nature  of  the  physical  universe;  man  in  society;  the  justifica- 

tion of  moral  values;  basic  concepts  in  metaphysics;  formal  and  informal 
logic.  Epicurus:  the  atomic  theory  of  matter;  theory  of  knowledge;  pleasure 
as  a way  of  life;  is  man  a free  moral  agent?  The  Stoics:  The  nature  of  the 
physical  universe:  fatalism  and  free  will;  the  development  of  logic. 
Plotinus  and  the  neo-Platonists. 

HL  243F  The  Age  of  Reason:  17th  Century  Thought 

! Galileo,  Descartes,  Leibniz  and  Newton  were  the  key  figures  in  a scientific 

I and  philosophical  revolution.  Men  were  forced  into  a radical  rethinking  of 

! the  powers  of  reason,  the  limits  of  experience,  and  the  nature  of  man  and 

society  in  a scientific  world.  Among  the  philosophers  who  dominate  this 
period  are  Descartes,  Hobbes,  Leibniz,  Locke  and  Spinoza.  Some  of  the 
period’s  minor  intellectual  figures  will  also  be  examined. 

PL  244S  The  Age  of  Enlightenment:  18th  Century  Thought 

The  tension  between  reason  and  experience  as  the  foundation  of  knowledge 
; and  morality  is  the  theme  of  this  period.  Berkeley  and  Hume  stretch  the 

strict  reliance  upon  experience  to  its  logical  limits  leaving  Kant  to  put  the 
pieces  back  together  in  his  ‘Copernican  Revolution.’  This  course  will  also 
! include  some  of  the  period’s  minor  intellectual  figures. 

[ 

P|L  250F  Modem  Symbolic  Logic 

i Symbolic  logic  provides  precise  and  efficient  techniques  for  analyzing  and 
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evaluating  arguments.  This  course  is  designed  to  enable  the  student  to 
acquire  basic  skills  in  manipulating  symbolic  logic  formulas  and  to  gain 
some  knowledge  of  the  powers  and  limitations  of  formal  systems. 

PHL  250S  Modem  Symbolic  Logic 
The  same  as  PHL  250F 

PHL  25 IS  Probability  and  Inductive  Logic 

How  do  we  justify  statistical  inferences?  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  ! 
that  an  event  is  probable  or  that  some  statement  is  probably  true?  We  will  i 
examine  a range  of  ideas  on  probability  and  induction  current  in  the  natural  j 
sciences,  the  social  sciences,  and  mathematical  and  statistical  literature.  i 


Philosophy  (St.  Michael’s  College) 


C/ja/rznan/ Professor  L.E.M.  Lynch  ' 

Undergraduate  Secretary/ Professor  B.F.  Brown  ' 

Enquiries/ 92\-2>\5\ 

\ 

At  St.  Michael’s  College,  Philosophy  is  a college  subject.  Most  of  the  courses 
offered  by  the  College  Philosophy  Department  are  of  full-year  length.  For  j 
reasons  similar  to  those  given  above,  the  Philosophy  Programme  at  St.  | 

Michael’s  College  is  defined  as  six  full  courses  or  their  equivalent,  chosen  j 
from  those  numbered  PHI  151,  250  and  following,  at  least  three  of  which  | 
must  be  from  those  numbered  350  and  following,  together  with  a total  of  1 
four  full  courses  in  other  disciplines.  Students  planning  to  do  graduate  study  i 
in  Philosophy  are  advised  to  take  the  course  in  Logic  (PHI  25 1 ) , at  least  I 

one  course  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  (PHI  151,261,262,360,361,  ' 

362) , and  at  least  one  of  PHI  354  or  355.  j 

PHI  150,  the  introductory  course  offered  in  the  First  Year,  serves  the  same 
function  and  has  the  same  place  in  the  St.  Michael’s  College  Philosophy 
Programme  as  do  the  100-level  introductory  courses  in  the  University  I 
Department  Programme. 

i 

Note;  Each  of  the  following  course  descriptions  indicates  the  range  of 
topics  or  figures  considered  appropriate  for  the  particular  course.  For  more 
detailed  information  as  to  the  current  instructor,  content,  readings,  etc., 
consult  the  annually  revised  booklet  SMC  Philosophy  Courses,  available  at 
the  office  of  the  Departmental  Secretary,  Teefy  Hall,  St.  Michael’s  College. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

PHI  150  Introduction  to  Philosophical  Problems 

Students  in  philosophical  conversation  with  staff  on  such  issues  as:  the 
nature  of  philosophy,  its  differences  from  and  relation  to  other  disciplines; 
man:  life,  consciousness  and  personality;  knowledge  and  belief,  experience, 
correct  reasoning  and  explanation;  human  values:  norms,  freedom, 
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responsibility,  law  and  society;  the  ultimately  real,  existence,  mind,  God, 
immortality. 

HI  1 5 1 Classical  Philosophy 

An  introductory  course  in  the  history  of  ancient  Greek  philosophy,  with 
emphasis  on  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  including  some  of  the  following:  the 
Presocratics  - Heraclitus  and  Parmenides  - Socrates,  and  later  develop- 
ments: in  Stoicism,  Skepticism,  Epicureanism,  and  Neoplatonism.  Reading 
of  primary  sources  on  key  problems  to  be  stressed. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

HI  252  Philosophy  of  Man 

The  philosophical  study  of  the  nature  of  man  and  human  activities.  Differ- 
ent philosophical  views  will  be  considered  on  such  topics  as:  perception, 
intellectual  activity;  freedom,  conscience,  the  psychological  conditions  of 
moral  action;  self,  body  and  mind. 

HI  253  Social  and  Political  Philosophy 

This  course  is  partly  historical  and  partly  problematic  in  orientation. 
Initially,  students  will  be  acquainted  with  philosophical  views  that  have 
helped  form  contemporary  political  convictions,  by  the  reading  of  outstand- 
ing political  thinkers.  After  this  preparation  follows  discussion  of  selected 
problems;  e.g.,  human  personality  as  social  and  historical,  natural  and 
positive  law,  authority,  freedom  and  conscience,  the  use  of  force,  war. 


Physics 


Chairman  of  Department/ Professor  J.M.  Daniels 

Associate  Chairman,  Undergraduate  Stwc^/ei'/ Professor  R.L.  Armstrong 

Departmental  Oj9?ce/ 928-2936 

Physics  is  the  study  of  material  phenomena  at  its  most  fundamental  level. 
Everyone  has  heard  of  many  of  the  classes  of  natural  phenomena  in  this 
category  - heat,  electricity  and  magnetism,  light,  and  atomic  physics,  for 
example.  The  basic  principles  of  all  of  these  subjects  were  discovered  by 
people  who  considered  themselves  physicists  (or  perhaps  natural  philo- 
sophers), and  at  the  time  of  their  discovery  were  considered  a part  of 
Physics.  To  many  physicists  the  extension  of  the  frontiers  of  such  funda- 
mental knowledge  is  an  end  in  itself.  Yet  almost  all  of  these  have  given  rise 
to  engineering  or  technological  developments,  and  in  many  cases  are  now 
considered  separate  branches  of  engineering  on  their  own.  Within  the  last 
thirty  years,  for  example,  the  whole  of  electronics  and  nuclear  energy  has 
developed  from  Physics,  and  many  of  the  techniques  pioneered  as  part  of 
Physics,  such  as  x-ray  diffraction,  magnetic  resonance,  and  spectroscopy, 
are  now  standard  tools  in  Chemistry,  Biology  and  other  sciences.  For  this 
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reason  some  knowledge  of  Physics  is  considered  necessary  in  order  to  pursue 
a career  in  almost  any  other  science.  Physics  is  a pioneering  science. 

Another  point  which  must  be  appreciated  is  that  most  physical  phenomena 
can  hardly  be  described  in  other  than  mathematical  terms  and  a good 
knowledge  of  Mathematics  is  essential  for  a proper  understanding  of 
Physics,  so  much  so  that  almost  one-half  of  the  courses  forming  a pro- 
gramme that  provides  for  a specialized  training  in  Physics  must  be  in 
Mathematics.  Thus  the  specialist  programme  in  Physics  consists  of  a set  of 
core  courses,  including  both  Physics  and  Mathematics  courses,  which  are 
considered  to  contain  the  basic  knowledge  which  ought  to  be  possessed  by 
anyone  who  intends  to  specialize  in  Physics  or  any  related  subject.  Standing 
in  Grade  XIII  Mathematics  and  Physics  is  required  to  enter  the  Physics 
specialist  programme  via  PHY  120,  but  without  these  the  programme  may 
be  entered  via  PHY  130,  taken  in  the  First  Year.  The  specified  courses 
comprise  about  half  the  full  programme  in  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth 
Years,  and  the  student  is  able  to  take  a number  of  additional  offerings  in 
Physics  which  are  essential  if  he  contemplates  graduate  work  in  the  subject. 
Alternatively,  the  student  may,  in  addition  to  the  core,  take  courses  in 
related  subjects  either  to  acquire  a combined  specialization,  or  to  broaden 
his  background.  For  example  the  specialist  programme  in  Astrophysics 
consists  of  the  Physics  core  plus  a number  of  courses  in  Astronomy  norm- 
ally taken  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Year;  the  same  applies  to  the  Chemical 
Physics  programme.  There  is  also  a Theoretical  Physics  specialist  pro- 
gramme and  one  in  Physics  and  Geology.  These  suggested  programmes  are 
listed  in  this  Calendar  under  the  heading  ‘bsc  Programmes.’  Others  may 
be  easily  constructed,  for  example.  Physics  and  Biology.  In  choosing  his 
programme,  the  student  should  always  bear  in  mind  what  his  future  aim 
may  be,  and  select  his  courses  accordingly.  He  schould  remember  that 
Physics  is  one  of  the  basic  sciences,  and  that  one  of  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  study  of  Physics  should  be  an  ability  to  turn  in  many  directions. 
For  those  who  do  not  wish  to  specialize  in  Physics  but  nevertheless  require 
basic  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  Department  offers  a three-course  pro- 
gramme (PHY  1 30,  PHY  230  and  PHY  301 ) , which  is  a survey  of  most 
of  Physics  and  which  can  be  followed  by  many  of  the  other  courses  offered 
by  the  Department.  Such  a programme,  while  not  having  the  same  degree 
of  intensive  specialization  as  the  Physics  Programme,  is  a useful  alternative 
and  can  lead  to  a teaching  certificate  if  it  includes  the  number  of  Physics 
courses  necessary  for  entrance  to  the  Type  A certificate  programme  at  The 
College  of  Education.  In  addition,  the  Department  offers  two  single  course 
packages  - PHY  140,  which  is  a course  of  selected  topics  for  scientists,  and 
PHY  100,  which  is  a course  about  Physics  rather  than  a course  in  Physics, 
intended  for  those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  physical  ideas  and 
thought  rather  than  to  learn  Physics  as  a subject. 

What  career  opportunities  are  there  after  following  a programme  of 
specialization  in  Physics?  This  is  very  difficult  to  predict.  In  the  last  ten 
years  or  so,  the  main  employers  of  Physics  graduates  have  been  universities 
(which  have  recently  undergone  a large  expansion)  and  research  institutes 
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(mostly  under  government  control  and  sponsorship) . However,  more  and 
more  positions  are  becoming  available  in  private  industry.  Positions  in 
industry  seem  to  be  for  the  most  part  in  developing  industries  - such  as 
computing,  or  nuclear  energy  - where  no  definite  pattern  of  employment 
has  yet  grown  up.  For  a research  position  a graduate  degree  (msc  or  phd) 
is  very  desirable. 

Note:  The  reference  book(s)  listed  at  the  end  of  a course  description  will 
not  necessarily  be  the  text(s)  for  the  course.  It  will,  however,  give  an 
indication  of  the  level  at  which  the  course  is  to  be  presented. 

100-SERIES  COURSES 
IfY  130  Mechanics,  Matter  and  Waves 

An  introductory  lecture  course  in  classical  and  relativistic  mechanics,  wave 
motion  and  properties  of  matter.  A loosely  structured  laboratory  which 
encourages  individuality  accompanies  the  lecture  course.  It  is  intended  for 
science  students  who  expect  to  take  at  least  one  additional  physics  course  in 
a later  year. 

Reference  : Halliday  and  Resnick,  Fundamentals  of  Physics. 

Exclusion:  PHY  120/140 

Prerequisite:  XIII  MAT  A 

Co-requisite:  MAT  1 30/ 1 35/ 139/(1 40  & 150) 

200-series  courses 
1 lY  230  Electromagnetism 

A lecture  and  laboratory  course  in  electricity,  magnetism  and  optics.  The 
subject  matter  will  be  derived  from  fundamental  principles;  the  examples 
will  be  directed  to  specific  and  useful  techniques.  PHY  130,  230  and  301 
are  intended  as  a basic  package  for  science  students  who  are  not  specializing 
in  physics. 

Exclusion:  PHY  220/240Y 
Prerequisite:  PHY  120/130/140 

300-series  courses 
lY  301  Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics 

Wave  mechanics,  Schroedinger’s  equation.  Hydrogen  atom.  Electron  spin, 
Zeeman  effect.  Two  electron  atom.  Angular  momentum,  L-S  coupling. 
Many  electron  atoms,  periodic  table.  Molecules,  bonding.  H2-f-  and  H2 
systems.  Atomic  nucleus,  radioactivity,  nuclear  reactions.  Elementary 
particles.  PHY  1 30,  230,  301  constitute  a basic  package  for  science  students 
not  specializing  in  physics. 

Reference:  Reiser,  Perspectives  of  Modern  Physics. 

Exclusion:  PHY  300 
Prerequisite:  PHY  230 
Co-requisite:  APM  236F/MAT  230 


1/309Y  Molecular  Biophysics 

The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  some  biologically  important  macro- 


molecules  in  relation  to  their  functions.  Techniques  such  as  sedimentation, 
chromatography,  spectroscopy,  scattering  of  photons  and  electrons.  The 
course  is  designed  to  give  students  with  a physics  and  chemistry  background 
an  insight  into  the  application  of  the  exact  sciences  to  the  solution  of 
biological  problems. 

General  Biology  Reference:  Watson,  Molecular  Biology  of  the  Gene. 
Prerequisite:  PHY  220/230 


Political  Economy 


Chairman  of  Department/ Professor  J.S.  Dupre 
Departmental  Office/928-3334 

COMMERCE 

Supervisor  of  Studies/  Professor  J.E.  Smyth  I 

i 

The  Department  of  Political  Economy  offers  an  undergraduate  programme  i 
in  Commerce  and  Finance  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree.  j 
A number  of  Commerce  courses,  as  set  out  below,  are  now  offered  in  the  | 
summer  and  in  the  evening  of  the  fall  and  spring  terms,  though  at  the  ■ 

present  time  it  is  not  possible  to  take  sufficient  Commerce  courses  to  obtain  j 
a B COM  degree  through  the  Division  of  University  Extension.  The  Com-  ] 
merce  courses  listed  may,  however,  be  taken  for  credit  towards  a ba 
degree  or  they  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Supervisor  of  Studies  in  1 
Commerce  & Finance,  be  considered  as  part  of  a programme  for  the  b com  1 

degree  where  the  balance  would  be  taken  in  the  regular  day  classes.  ' 

Complete  details  of  the  Programme  in  Commerce  & Finance  are  set  out  in 
the  Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

COM  100  Financial  Accounting 

Basic  theory  and  concepts  which  underlie  the  preparation  of  financial  state- 
ments; development  of  double  entry  theory  and  practice;  the  accounting 
cycle  from  the  recording  of  transactions  in  double  entry  form  to  the  year- 
end  entries  and  the  preparation  of  financial  statements;  problems  of  measur- 
ing income. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

COM  22 IF  Management  Accounting 

This  course  introduces  management  control  through  case  discussions  and  a f 
computerized  management  game  and  examines:  the  relationship  between  ; 
cost,  volume  and  profit;  the  elements  of  cost;  overhead  allocation;  job  order  ] 
costs;  process  costs  (including  the  problems  raised  by  joint  products  and  by- 
products) ; budgeting;  predetermined  costs  (estimated  and  standard  costs). 
Prerequisite:  COM  100 


Information  Systems  & Control 

The  course  includes  information  system  theory,  control  theory  and  practice, 
relevant  costs,  responsibility  accounting,  and  a survey  of  selected  manage- 
ment science  techniques  (with  an  introduction  to  linear  programming, 
correlation  analysis,  and  capital  budgeting).  Through  case  discussions, 
interrelationships  between  information  and  control  systems,  managerial 
style  and  human  behaviour  are  established. 

Prerequisite:  COM  22 IF 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  THIRD-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

( .M  300  The  Legal  Environment  of  Business 

The  course  has  two  main  purposes;  to  develop  an  approach  to  reaching 
decisions  objectively,  and  to  examine  how  the  law,  as  an  institution,  accom- 
modates business  convenience  and  social  policy.  In  addition,  the  course 
examines  the  nature  of  legal  devices  that  are  commonly  encountered  in  the 
operation  of  a business.  To  a large  degree  the  lecture  periods  take  the  form 
of  class  discussion  of  cases  and  of  topical  matters  related  to  business  law.  In 
the  event  that  space  is  inadequate,  priority  will  be  given  to  Third  Year 
students  in  Commerce  & Finance.  The  course  is  also  open  to  Second  Year 
students  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor  if  space  is  available  and  pre-  and 
co-requisites  are  satisfied. 

Prerequisite:  ECO  100/102 

Co-requisite:  COM  22 IF,  222S  (formerly  COM  220) 

C M 320  Problems  in  Accounting 

An  extension  of  prior  accounting  courses,  emphasizing  problem  areas  in 
financial  accounting  such  as:  allocation  of  income  taxes;  statements  from 
incomplete  records;  inventory  pricing;  accounting  for  fixed  assets  including 
revaluations;  purchase  of  going  concerns  including  valuation  of  goodwill; 
accounting  for  investments,  share  capital  and  surplus  items,  stock  rights 
and  options;  corporate  reorganizations  and  consolidations;  partnership 
problems. 

Prerequisite:  COM  221F,  222S  (formerly  COM  220) 

( M 331  Business  Finance 

The  course  is  designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of  corporate  financial 
behaviour  and  practice.  It  proceeds  by  a combination  of  lectures  and  case 
studies.  Topics  include  capital  budgeting,  leasing,  the  financial  problems 
of  small  business,  public  financing  and  underwriting,  venture  capital, 
mergers  and  acquisitions,  and  the  use  of  surplus  funds.  In  addition,  the 
course  reserves  some  time  for  discussion  of  topical  matters  especially 
affecting  business  finance  in  Canada. 

Prerequisites:  COM  100  and  ECO  100 

COURSES  OPEN  ONLY  TO  FOURTH-YEAR  STUDENTS 

( M 420  Accounting  Literature  & Research 

, TTiis  course  will  take  the  form  of  a seminar  for  the  critical  discussion  of 
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research  bulletins  and  monographs  of  the  leading  accounting  bodies  in 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  Britain,  of  articles  in  current  issues  of 
accounting  journals,  and  of  classic  articles  in  books  of  readings.  Its  purpose 
is  to  provide  a review  of  contemporary  and  controversial  issues  in  account- 
ing theory.  Enrolment  is  limited  to  twenty  students. 

Prerequisite:  COM  320 

COM  423  Canadian  Business  Taxation 

The  course  is  basically  designed  to  provide  Commerce  & Finance  students  | 
with  an  introduction  to  both  the  technical  provisions  and  broad  policy  ' 
issues  involved  in  taxation  of  business  enterprises  in  Canada.  The  emphasis  j 
in  the  course  is  therefore  of  a dual  nature,  including  both  a development  of  : 
an  understanding  of  technical  income  tax  provisions  and  a review  of  major 
policy  issues.  i 

Prerequisite:  COM  22 IF,  222S  (formerly  COM  220) . In  the  event  enrol- 
ment has  to  be  limited,  preference  will  be  given  to  students  who  have  also  ! 
completed  ECO  202  or  who  (if  specially  registered)  hold  a university 
degree. 

I 

ECONOMICS  ' 

Supervisor  of  Studies/  Mr.  P.  Silcox 

1 

Economics  is  a social  science;  that  is,  it  is  an  exploration  of  the  behaviour 
of  people  in  society.  Economics  studies  a particular  range  of  human  j 
behaviour  that  has  a strong  influence  on  the  structure,  well-being,  and  | 
development  of  a society.  1 

Much  of  human  activity  is  directed  toward  the  satisfaction  of  material  | 

wants.  In  many  areas  of  the  world,  the  greater  part  of  human  effort  must  | 

be  directed  toward  meeting  the  most  elemental  demands  for  food,  clothing  j 
and  shelter.  Even  in  technological-advanced  societies,  where  these  basic  \ 
requirements  can  be  met  with  comparative  ease,  the  human  desire  for  more 
goods  appears  never  to  be  fully  satisfied.  In  consequence,  every  society  - 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  capitalist,  socialist,  or  communist  in  political  i 
orientation  - is  both  competitive  and  co-operative.  It  is  competitive  because  ; 
its  members  contend  with  one  another  to  satisfy  their  individual  wants  out  , 
of  a limited  supply  of  productive  resources.  It  is  co-operative  because  the  ; 
greatest  possible  supply  of  goods  is  available  when  the  activity  of  producing 
them  is  co-ordinated  and  organized.  The  lives  of  human  beings  are  very 
largely  linked  together  into  societies  because  of  this  need  for  co-operative 
action. 

Economics  studies  the  social  problems  and  issues  that  arise  out  of  this 
mixture  of  competition  and  co-operation  in  every  society.  In  recent  years, 
for  example,  it  has  been  particularly  concerned  with  the  diagnosis  of  two  I 
separate  phenomena;  mass  unemployment,  and  inflationary  price  increases. 

It  explores  the  roles  of  government,  of  private  business,  and  of  individual 
consumers  in  relation  to  these  and  similar  problems.  Economics  is  similarly  < 
concerned  with  the  question  of  growth,  from  an  ‘underdeveloped’  to  a , 
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materially-advanced  society.  It  asks  how  this  growth  comes  about,  and  it 
asks  what  new  problems  arise  as  new  growth  is  attained.  Economics  deals 

Xs  with  any  issue  arising  out  of  the  conflict  between  human  demand  for 

xt'  I material  goods  and  a limited  supply  of  resources  to  satisfy  those  demands. 

Because  Economics  studies  human  behaviour,  it  has  links  with  other 
disciplines  in  the  social  sciences.  A student  who  so  desires  can  join  his 
courses  in  Economics  to  courses  in  Political  Science  or  in  History,  for 
example.  It  is  in  fact  possible  to  specialize  in  Political  Economy,  a com- 
bination of  Economics  and  Political  Science. 

Economic  theory  now  makes  considerable  use  of  Mathematics  in  some  of  its 
inquiries.  A student  who  chooses  to  specialize  in  Economics  should  take 
one  basic  course  in  Mathematics  ( MAT  1 34  is  recommended ) . If  desired, 
more  such  courses  may  be  taken;  and  several  Economics  courses  draw 
quite  heavily  on  mathematical  analysis.  However,  these  courses  are  optional, 
offered  only  for  those  students  whose  interests  happen  to  extend  along 
mathematical  lines. 

Because  of  the  advances  in  economic  theory,  an  undergraduate  degree  can- 
not take  the  student  sufficiently  far  to  make  him  a professional  economist. 
For  this  purpose,  graduate  work  is  necessary  - and  one  objective  of  a pro- 
gramme in  Economics  is  to  ready  those  students  who  want  to  go  on  to 
graduate  work  in  Economics.  Graduate  work,  however,  is  highly  specialized, 
and  the  undergraduate  programme  is  not  designed  solely  to  feed  students 
into  graduate  school.  Those  students  thinking  of  graduate  work  should  seek 
advice  from  the  Department  concerning  their  choice  of  courses. 
Undergraduate  training  in  Economics,  as  in  other  disciplines,  is  directed 
toward  the  goal  of  a liberal  education.  Its  purpose  is  to  familiarize  students 
with  the  discipline  of  economic  thinking,  and  so  to  equip  them  for  intelli- 
gent appraisal  of  contemporary  economic  problems.  It  is  intended  to  make 
students  aware  of  the  nature  of  economic  science,  and  of  the  directions  in 
which  economic  theory  is  currently  moving.  It  should  give  students  a solid 
preparation  for  training  in  such  fields  as  Law,  or  for  entry  into  business, 
industry  or  government. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

10  100  Introduction  to  Economics 

An  introductory  analysis  of  contemporary  economic  institutions  and  prob- 
lems: the  theory  of  production  and  employment;  the  role  of  money  and  the 
banking  system;  governmental  monetary  and  fiscal  policy;  price  determina- 
tion and  the  role  of  competition;  foreign  exchange  rates  and  international 
trade  and  finance;  and  comparative  economic  systems. 

Exclusion  -.  ECO  102 

I 'O  101  European  Economic  History 

The  making  of  the  modern  European  economy  from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  20th  century,  including  discussion  of  demography,  agriculture,  industry, 
technology,  commerce,  labour,  money  and  banking,  and  their  intercon- 
nection. 
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COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

Note:  The  following  courses  are  also  open  to  First  Year  students  at  the 
discretion  of  the  instructor  if  space  is  available  and  pre-  and  co-requisites 
are  satisfied. 

ECO  200  Microeconomic  Theory 

A course  in  the  microeconomic  theory  of  pricing.  It  deals  with  the  deter- 
mination of  prices  through  the  interaction  of  the  basic  economic  units,  the 
household  as  consumer  and  the  business  firm  as  producer.  Its  concern  is 
with  the  role  of  the  pricing  system  as  the  mechanism  by  which  social  and 
individual  decisions  are  made  in  a capitalist  economy. 

Exclusion-.  ECO  24 IS 
Prerequiiste:  ECO  100 


ECO  202  Macroeconomic  Theory  and  Policy:  National  Income,  Money  and  Banking 

The  subject  matter  of  ECO  202  may  be  subdivided  into  the  following  major 
divisions:  macroeconomics,  monetary  economics,  economic  stabilization, 
capital  markets  and  international  monetary  economics.  There  is  detailed 
discussion  of  the  theory  of  output,  employment  and  the  price  level;  of 
techniques  for  achieving  economic  stability;  of  central  banking  and  Cana- 
dian financial  institutions  and  markets;  and  of  foreign  exchange  markets. 
Exclusion-.  ECO  204F/205S/240F 
Prerequisite-.  ECO  100/200 

ECO  204F  Macroeconomic  Theory 

This  course  concentrates  on  the  theory  of  national  income  in  closed  and 
open  economies.  The  course  emphasizes  the  logical  structure  of  macro- 
economic  models  and  develops  the  theory  of  determination  of  output  prices 
and  interest  rates. 

Exclusion-.  ECO  202/240F 

Prerequisite-.  None  (ECO  100  is  strongly  recommended  as  preparation) . 

ECO  205S  Macroeconomic  Policy 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  ECO  204F.  It  turns  to  the  problems  of 
public  policy  in  seeking  to  influence  or  control  the  level  of  national  income 
and  the  price  level. 

Exclusion : ECO  202/  240F 
Prerequisite-.  ECO  204F 


ECO  224  Comparative  Economic  Ideas 

This  course  will  be  primarily  concerned  with  investigating  the  problems  of 
choosing  an  ‘ideal’  economic  system  for  a modern  technological  society.  It 
is  a course  in  comparative  economic  systems.  The  economic  system  will  be 
viewed  as  a sub-sector  of  the  social  organization  of  human  societies.  Both 
of  the  major  historical  options,  socialism  and  capitalism,  will  be  investigated 
in  terms  of  criticisms,  radical  critiques,  utopian  suggestions  and  actual 
practice. 
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COURSES  OPEN  TO  THIRD-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

Note:  The  following  courses  are  also  open  to  Second-Year  students  at  the 
discretion  of  the  instructor  if  space  is  available  and  pre-  and  co-requisites 
are  satisfied. 

X ' 325F  Advanced  Economic  Theory  - Macro 

To  develop  analytical  skills  in  constructing  and  solving  macroeconomic 
models  for  handling  specific  problems.  For  this  purpose  weekly  problems 
will  be  assigned  and  discussed  in  the  tutorial  sessions.  The  problems  and 
solutions  will  be  based  on  realistic  current  policy  questions. 

Exclusion'.  ECO  332 
Prerequisite'.  ECO  200 

326S  Advanced  Economic  Theory  - Micro 

The  course  focuses  on  theories  and  techniques  of  decision-making  by  firms 
and  households.  It  examines  the  problem  of  measuring  economic  welfare, 
and  the  merits  and  shortcomings  of  the  market  mechanism  in  promoting  it. 
Though  a basic  element  of  the  course  is  the  precise  analysis  of  quantitative 
relationships,  no  knowledge  of  calculus  is  assumed. 

Exclusion'.  ECO  332 

Prerequisite:  ECO  200  (or  equivalent) 

I 0 344  Industrial  Relations 

This  course  will  cover  the  following  areas:  labour  movement,  its  history, 
structure  and  philosophy;  labour  regulations  with  emphasis  on  Canadian 
law;  collective  bargaining  - nature  of  the  negotiation  process,  theories  of 
bargaining,  the  role  of  conflict,  third  party  intervention,  emergency  disputes, 
grievance  procedures;  the  issues  in  collective  bargaining  - terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment;  collective  bargaining  and  economic  formulation. 


Political  Science 


Supervisor  of  Studies/  Mr.  P.  Silcox 

The  study  of  Political  Science  at  the  University  of  Toronto  is  wide-ranging 
and  diverse,  including  such  fields  as  political  theory,  Canadian  government, 
international  relations,  and  the  detailed  examination  of  political  life  and 
processes  in  numerous  foreign  societies  (developed  and  developing). 
Students  selecting  courses  in  Political  Science  may  be  thinking  of  a career 
in  public  service;  some  may  seek  a more  profound  understanding  of  political 
thought  and  political  processes,  perhaps  for  an  eventual  career  in  teaching; 
others  may  simply  wish  to  know  more  about  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

The  course  offerings  in  the  Department  are  designed  to  meet  these  needs: 
specialized  courses  (often  with  a number  of  prerequisites)  for  those  who 
require  detailed  understanding  of  particular  fields,  less  specialized  (though 
no  less  rigorous)  courses  for  those  seeking  a broad  background  in  politics. 
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Courses  in  Political  Science  dovetail  with  programmes  in  most  of  the  other 
disciplines  of  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities:  Economics,  Sociology, 
History,  Philosophy,  and  Psychology.  A student  interested  in  Canadian 
studies  or  urban  problems,  for  example,  would  be  well  advised  to  choose 
courses  from  all  these  disciplines,  as  would  someone  interested  in  inter- 
national affairs  or  foreign  area  studies.  A student  planning  graduate  work 
in  the  social  sciences  should  seek  to  obtain  a basic  understanding  of  each  of 
these  disciplines.  Students  who  plan  advanced  work  in  Political  Science  are 
strongly  urged  to  prepare  themselves  with  a solid  background  in  Political 
Theory  and  Statistical  Methods,  for  these  are  the  tools  of  the  profession. 

RECOMMENDED  INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

POL  1 00  Introduction  to  Canadian  Politics 

A study  of  the  political  process  in  Canada,  including  Canadian  political 
culture,  the  formation  of  public  opinion,  political  behaviour,  political 
parties,  the  constitution,  federalism,  French  Canada,  federal-provincial 
financial  relations,  and  the  structure  and  functioning  of  political  institutions, 
such  as  the  cabinet,  parliament,  the  judiciary,  and  the  public  service. 

POL  101  Introduction  to  Political  Philosophy 

An  examination  of  political  practices,  concepts,  and  institutions  including 
primitive  society,  the  Greek  polls  and  contemporary  North  American 
society.  Among  the  topics  examined  are  Greek  political  philosophy,  English 
constitutional  development,  Canadian  and  American  political  practices. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

POL  200  Political  Theory 

The  development  of  political  thought  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato  to  the 
controversies  surrounding  the  French  revolution.  Among  the  theorists  ex- 
amined are  Aristotle,  Machiavelli,  Hobbes,  Locke  and  Rousseau. 

POL  203  Politics  and  Government  of  the  United  States 

During  the  first  term,  this  course  concentrates  on  the  evolution  of  the 
American  constitution  with  particular  reference  to  individual  rights,  feder- 
alism and  governmental  powers.  In  the  second  term,  the  course  deals  with 
the  actual  operation  of  government  through  the  workings  of  politics  and 
administration;  it  covers  executive-legislative  relations,  parties,  pressure 
groups,  the  bureaucracy,  and  foreign  affairs. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  THIRD-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

Note:  The  following  courses  are  also  open  to  Second-Year  students  at  the 
discretion  of  the  instructor  if  space  is  available  and  pre-  and  co-requisites 
are  satisfied. 


POL  300  Comparative  Politics 

After  a brief  analysis  of  the  various  approaches  which  are  currently  being 
used  for  comparative  political  analysis  and  the  various  attempts  which  are 
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being  made  to  classify  political  systems,  the  course  will  focus  on  certain 
selected  topics  of  comparative  politics.  These  topics  will  include  political 
culture,  ideology,  political  elites,  mass  political  socialization,  and  the 
decision-making  process.  Illustrative  material  will  be  drawn  from  the  ex- 
perience of  a number  of  countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

Politics  and  Government  of  Latin  America 

This  course  aims  to  describe  political  power  as  a structural  and  dynamic 
component  of  the  Latin  American  Societies.  The  colonial  heritage  and  its 
influence  on  the  shaping  of  the  new  power  structures  will  be  considered.  But 
the  core  of  the  course  are  the  most  important  political  realities  of  the 
present,  as  the  failure  of  the  Nation-states  to  develop  as  integrated  and 
autonomous  power  structures,  the  consolidation  of  dependent  capitalism 
and  the  political  order  inherent  in  it,  the  co-existence  of  contrasting  types 
of  domination  (‘traditional’  and  ‘rational’)  in  the  organization  of  the 
political  systems,  the  rigid  monopolization  and  the  flexible  use  of  the  state 
by  the  ruling  sectors,  the  general  frustration  of  national  revolution  under 
bourgeois  hegemony,  its  impact  on  the  radicalization  of  nationalism  and  the 
emergence  of  the  socialist  alternative  through  the  Cuban  revolution. 
Prerequisite'.  POL  103 

I'L  306  Introduction  to  International  Relations 

This  course  involves  an  examination  of  the  interactions  between  states  and 
the  factors  (both  international  and  national)  that  determine  state  behaviour. 
Focusing  on  conflict  and  its  causes,  the  course  looks  at  the  institutions, 
policies  and  norms  that  states  have  devised  to  erect  the  structures  of  peace. 

•L  327  Comparative  Foreign  Policy 

The  course  examines,  on  a comparative  basis,  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  India. 


Psychology 


Chairman  of  Department/  G.E.  Macdonald 

Undergraduate  Secretary/ Professor  A.N.  Doob 
Departmental  Office/ 928-24011 

Psychology  is  that  branch  of  science  which  seeks  to  understand  the  be- 
haviour of  organisms.  Psychology  accepts  the  individual  organism  rather 
than  the  collective  or  group  as  the  unit  of  analysis.  The  courses  in  this 
Department  are  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Psychology,  its  research  findings  and  methodologies.  Experi- 
mentation, laboratory  work,  and  the  use  of  statistical  methods  in  assessing 
data  are  fundamental  tools  of  the  psychologist.  Applied  Psychology  is  not  a 
part  of  the  undergraduate  curriculum  in  Arts  and  Science. 
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Students  who  are  interested  in  Psychology  as  a career  must  be  prepared  for 
three  to  five  years  of  graduate  study.  Persons  who  hold  a phd  in  Psychology 
find  employment  in  universities,  research  institutes,  and  large  corporations, 
or  may  be  self-employed  consultants.  The  b sc  with  concentration  in  Psy- 
chology, is  not  a professional  qualification.  A student  who  has  included  a 
large  amount  of  laboratory  work  in  his  programme  may  find  employment 
as  a research  technician  in  a university  or  research  institute  laboratory,  or 
he  may  be  employed  in  a technical  assistant  capacity  in  business  or  industry,  | 
particularly  if  he  combines  laboratory  skills  with  a knowledge  of  computer  j 
techniques.  The  b sc  may  also  lead  into  programmes  of  study  at  The  College  ' 
of  Education.  Undergraduate  courses  in  Psychology  may  be  of  some  value  | 
to  students  planning  various  professional  careers,  such  as  in  medicine, 
engineering,  law,  nursihg,  physical  education,  etc.  In  all  cases,  however,  the 
graduate  with  a b sc  must  expect  on-the-job  training,  graduate  study,  or  i 
both. 

The  staff  of  the  Department  represents  a highly  diversified  interest  which 
is  reflected  in  the  number  and  variety  of  undergraduate  course  offerings.  A 
more  detailed  description  of  the  content  and  character  of  courses,  as  well  as  ' 
the  name  of  the  instructor(s)  may  be  found  in  a booklet  issued  by  the 
Department  obtainable  from  Room  4004,  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  Students  in  I 
second  and  higher  years  in  particular  are  advised  to  consult  this  booklet 
before  selecting  courses,  and  to  discuss  their  proposed  programme  with  the  j 
Student  Inquiry  Officer  (Mrs.  Dart)  and/or  a member  of  the  professorial 
staff.  j 

The  New  Programme  allows  each  student  to  determine  his  own  degree  of  j 

specialization  between  or  with  disciplines.  In  Psychology  it  is  possible  to  ! 

plan  a diversified  programme  of  courses  at  the  200-level  which  serve  to  i 

delineate  the  main  lines  of  current  research  and  its  historical  antecedents  in  1 

1 

various  areas,  e.g.,  learning,  motivation,  perception,  personality,  cognition,  i 
and  physiological,  abnormal,  social,  and  developmental  psychology.  At  the 
other  extreme,  it  is  possible  to  pursue  in  some  depth  a limited  number  of  ! 
topics  by  selecting  two  to  four  appropriate  half-courses  at  the  200-level 
which  lead  into  continuation  courses  at  the  300-  and/or  400-level.  Most  i 
students  will  probably  wish  to  plan  a programme  somewhere  between  these 
two  extremes. 

The  student  who  is  interested  in  studying  Psychology  as  part  of  his  general 
education  or  as  supporting  his  training  in  another  profession  may  find  that 
courses  at  the  1 00-  and  200-level  supply  material  in  sufficient  depth  to 
satisfy  his  interest.  Wherever  he  wishes,  however,  he  may  follow  a particular  * 
interest  through  selection  of  specific  continuation  courses  for  which  he  has 
prerequisites.  Students  who  wish  to  enrol  in  continuation  ( 300-  and  400- 
level)  courses  should  take  note  of  prerequisite  requirements  when  planning 
their  Second  Year  programme. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  200-level  courses  may  quite  appropriately  be 
included  in  the  programme  of  a third-  or  fourth-year  student.  This  designa- 
tion merely  indicates  that  the  course  does  not  demand  preparation  beyond 
the  introductory  course.  Courses  with  300-  and  400-level  designations  are 
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intended  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  build  upon  the  material  covered  in 
200-level  courses  - they  are  therefore  not  available  until  the  student  has 
reached  his  third  or  fourth  year  of  study,  respectively.  Note  that  require- 
ments for  both  Three-Year  and  Four-Year  degrees  can  be  met  by  a selection 
of  200-level  courses. 

There  is  no  prescribed  specialist  programme  in  Psychology.  However,  the 
student  aiming  for  a career  in  Psychology,  and  who  expects  to  make  appli- 
cation for  graduate  study  at  this  or  another  university  at  a later  date,  should 
take  special  care  in  his  selection  of  undergraduate  courses.  At  the  outset,  it 
should  be  understood  that  application  for  graduate  study  in  Psychology  is 
highly  competitive.  Unless  a student  has  maintained  at  least  a high  ‘B’ 
average  throughout  his  undergraduate  career,  he  has  very  little  chance  of 
acceptance  into  graduate  programmes  in  any  field  of  Psychology.  All 
graduate  schools  normally  require  that  statistics  and  laboratory  work  be 
included  in  the  undergraduate  programme  before  an  applicant  will  receive 
consideration.  This  requirement  can  be  met  by  STA  222/242/252  and  one 
of  PSY  320/  32 1 / 322.  Applications  for  graduate  study  must  also  be  accom- 
panied by  letters  of  recommendation  (usually  two)  from  members  of  staff  at 
the  undergraduate  institution.  A staff  member  can  most  readily  write  in- 
formative letters  about  students  who  have  done  some  research  with  him  and 
the  opportunity  for  this  is  ordinarily  proved  by  PSY  400  (Research  Thesis) . 
For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  experience  which  it  provides,  this  course 
is  of  particular  value  to  prospective  graduate  students.  One  or  more 
seminars  at  the  400-level  will  also  provide  important  pre-graduate  ex- 
perience. The  prospective  graduate  student  should  also  aim  for  a well- 
rounded  undergraduate  programme,  i.e.,  he  should  not  follow  a narrow 
specialization  in  the  area  which  is  of  most  immediate  interest,  but  rather 
should  become  acquainted  with  problems  and  methods  in  a variety  of  areas, 
dealing  with  both  human  and  animal  behaviour  from  diverse  approaches, 
e.g.,  physiological,  comparative,  developmental,  etc.  The  areas  of  learning 
and  perception  in  particular  have  contributed  much  to  both  the  methodology 
and  theoretical  formulations  of  psychologists  concerned  with  a variety  of 
problems,  including  aspects  of  social  psychology,  personality,  and  abnormal 
behaviour.  The  use  of  mathematical  tools  in  psychological  theorizing  is 
becoming  increasingly  important,  as  is  an  appreciation  of  the  computer  as  a 
research  tool  in  simulation,  control  of  experiments,  and  analysis  of  data. 
Courses  offered  in  the  Department,  e.g.,  PSY  315S  & 329S,  and  others 
offered  by  the  Departments  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science  are 
recommended  to  the  prospective  career  psychologist.  An  appreciation  of 
the  history  of  Psychology  is  also  of  importance  in  understanding  how 
contemporary  approaches  have  emerged  and  in  gaining  some  perspective 
on  current  ‘issues.’  Attention  is  therefore  directed  to  PSY  327F  and  341S. 
The  suitability  of  other  Psychology  courses  in  the  individual  case  is  best 
determined  by  consultation  with  an  appropriate  member  of  the  staff. 
Courses  offered  by  other  departments,  such  as  Physiology,  Zoology,  Physics, 
Biochemistry,  Sociology,  Philosophy,  Geography,  and  Anthropology,  as 
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well  as  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science  support  the  study  of  Psychologjj^* 
Courses  offered  by  this  Department  are  under  considerable  enrolment  pres-  i 
sure.  Where  the  number  of  students  applying  for  a course  exceeds  that 
which  can  be  handled  by  the  available  staff  and  threatens  the  maintenance 
of  academic  standards,  it  will  be  necessary  to  deny  admission  to  some 
students.  Because  this  possibility  is  most  likely  to  affect  300-  and  400-level  ! 
courses,  application  for  admission  to  these  courses  must  be  made  to  the  \ i 
Department  by  7 April  1971.  Lists  of  students  who  have  been  accepted  into  i 
these  courses  will  be  posted  in  advance  of  Faculty  pre-registration.  Any  : 
student  with  the  stated  pre-requisites  may  apply  for  admission  to  any  coursejl? 
A student  who  lacks  the  pre-requisite  as  stated,  but  who  believes  that  he 
has  the  necessary  background  for  a higher-level  course  should  write  a state-  \ 
ment  describing  the  nature  of  this  preparation  and  submit  the  information  ' i 
to  the  Department.  A student  who  is  able  to  demonstrate  the  adequacy  of 
his  preparation  will  be  considered  on  the  same  terms  as  those  who  have  the  i 
formal  prerequisite. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

Introductory  Psychology 

The  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  important  concepts  in  1 
various  areas  of  contemporary  Psychology.  The  ways  in  which  psychologists;  | 
formulate  questions  and  attempt  to  answer  them  will  receive  particular  | i 
emphasis.  For  extension  students  as  of  the  fall  1972,  this  course  or  PSY  105  i ' 
is  prerequisite  to  200-level  courses  in  Psychology. 

Exclusion:  PSY  105  | 

I , 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS  ' 

Introduction  to  Development  , 

The  developmental  approach  to  the  study  of  behaviour  with  reference  to  | ' 
sensory-motor  skills,  cognition,  socialization,  personality,  and  emotional  i i 
behaviour. 

Exclusion:  PSY  200/202  in  1968-69  or  before;  PSY  301F/S  in  1969--70  ! 

or  1970-71.  I i 

From  1972  pre-requisite  will  be:  PSY  100/105.  In  1971  preference  will  be  ' j 

given  to  students  who  have  had  PSY  100/105.  i 

I 

PSY  203F  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology 

PSY  203S  A survey  of  contemporary  areas  of  research  in  social  psychology.  Areas  to 

be  considered  include  social  perception,  attitudes,  interpersonal  relations,  \ 
group  processes,  and  ethnic  attitudes.  ! 

From  1972  pre-requisite  will  be:  PSY  100/ 105.  In  1971  preference  will  be 
given  to  students  who  have  had  PSY  100/ 105.  ! 

PSY  204F  Introduction  to  Personality 

A survey  of  theory  and  research  in  personality. 

From  1972  pre-requisite  will  be:  PSY  100/105.  In  1971  preference  will  be 
given  to  students  who  have  had  PSY  100/ 105. 


PSY  100 


PSY  202F 
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Jljl06F  Introduction  to  Learning 

This  course  provides  a foundation  to  the  area  of  conditioning  and  learning. 

It  will  focus  on  classical  conditioning  and  instrumental  learning  and  will  be 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  reinforcement,  the  phenomena  of  extinction, 
generalization,  and  discrimination.  The  literature  on  these  topics  contains 
many  experiments  which  employ  animal  subjects. 

From  1972  pre-requisite  will  be:  PSY  100/105.  In  1971  preference  will  be 
given  to  students  who  have  had  PSY  100/105. 

S^207S  Introduction  to  Learning 

Various  aspects  of  human  learning  behaviour  are  introduced.  These  range 
j from  simple  conditioning  to  more  complex  types  of  learning  such  as  prob- 
lem solving  and  concept  learning.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  verbal 
learning  and  memory. 

From  1972  pre-requisite  will  be:  PSY  100/105.  In  1971  preference  will  be 
given  to  students  who  have  had  PSY  100/105. 


fi!09F  Introduction  to  Physiological  Psychology 

Course  will  emphasize  the  relation  of  physiological  and  neurological  in- 
formation to  the  study  of  behaviour.  Topics  covered  will  be  elements  of 
i neurophysiology,  neuroanatomy,  and  research  methodology  in  physiological 
' psychology  with  a view  to  introducing  the  application  of  knowledge  in  these 
I areas  to  our  understanding  of  the  behaviour  of  organisms. 

I From  1972  pre-requisite  will  be:  PSY  100/105.  In  1971  preference  will  be 
given  to  students  who  have  had  PSY  100/105. 


21  IS  Viewpoints  in  Motivation 

Examination  of  concepts  and  approaches  in  motivation  from  an  historical 
perspective. 

From  1972  pre-requisite  will  be:  PSY  100/ 105.  In  1971  preference  will  be 
given  to  students  who  have  had  PSY  100/105. 
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Conditioning  and  Behavioural  Control 

The  use  of  ‘operant  conditioning’  both  as  a general  approach  to  the  study  of 
behaviour  as  well  as  an  experimental  and  analytical  tool  for  considering  a 
broad  range  of  problems  in  human  and  animal  behaviour.  The  concept  of 
‘controlling’  behaviour  will  receive  special  attention. 

Exclusion : PSY  3 1 3S  in  1 969-70  or  1 970-7 1 . 

From  1972  pre-requisite  will  be:  PSY  100/105.  In  1971  preference  will  be 
given  to  students  who  have  had  PSY  100/105. 


1)22 IS  Introduction  to  Abnormal  Psychology 

j A survey  of  theories  and  research  in  psycho-pathology  and  psycho-therapy, 
j Exclusion:  PSY  330F/S. 

From  1 972  pre-requisite  will  be : PSY  1 00/ 1 05.  In  1971  preference  will  be 
t given  to  students  who  have  had  PSY  100/105. 
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?! 

PSY  230F  Inteqiretation  & Evaluation  of  Psychological  Data  i 

The  nature  and  description  of  psychological  evidence;  the  interpretation  onj  I 
inferential  statistics;  the  scientific  literature  in  Psychology.  (Students  j j 
planning  a professional  career  and  or  graduate  work  in  Psychology  are  j|  | 
strongly  advised  to  take  STA  222/242/252  rather  than  this  course.)  This  ! 
course  (or  PSY  200F  & 201S  or  STA  232/242/252)  is  pre-requisite  to  all  i 
300-level  courses  in  the  spring  of  the  current  year  except  PSY  3 1 5S  and  ( ; i 
PSY  329S.  In  1972-73  it  (or  PSY  200F  & 201 S or  STA  222/232/242/252)^ « ‘ 
will  be  pre-requisite  to  all  300-  and  400-level  courses  except  PSY  307,  320,  i 
321,  322,  315,  329  and  327.  J 

Exclusion-.  PSY  201S  or  STA  222/232/242/252.  From  1972  pre-requisite  I 
will  be  PSY  1 00/ 1 05.  In  1971  preference  will  be  given  to  students  who  1 j | 
have  had  PSY  100/105. 

Physiological  Psychology;  Physiology  of  Motivation  | j 

Physiological  bases  of  basic  motivational  variables  which  energize  and  direq 
the  organism’s  response  to  its  environment.  j 

Exclusion : PSY  3 1 7F/  S in  1 969-70  or  1 970-7 1 . I 

Pre-requisite-.  PSY  209F.  I 

r * 

Methods  in  Perception  { 

General  methodological  problems  in  the  study  of  perception  and  sensory  j 
processes;  the  description  of  stimuli,  some  basic  sensory  processes  such  as  [; . 
detection  and  discrimination.  Demonstrations  and  experiments.  j 

Exclusions:  PSY  208S  in  1969-70  or  1970-71.  I 

From  1972  pre-requisite  will  be  PSY  100/105.  In  1971  preference  will  be  14 
given  to  students  who  have  had  PSY  1 00/ 105. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  THIRD-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

PSY  3(X)F  Developmental  Psychology;  Comparative  Development 

An  examination  of  the  development  of  psychological  processes  in  the  indi- 
vidual. The  processes  included  in  this  survey  will  include  learning,  J 

motivation,  emotion,  attachment  and  socialization  and  the  acquisition  of  j 
language.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  the  psychological  processes  rather  than  i 
on  the  species  being  studied.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  From  1972  pre- 
requisite will  be  PSY  206F/207S/220S/313S/ZOO  200/B10  100  and  | 
PSY  201S/230F,  STA  222/232/242/252.  Enrolment  preference  in  1971  | 
will  be  given  to  students  who  have  completed  those  pre-requisites.  j 

j 

PSY  301 S Developmental  Psychology;  Cognitive  and  Sensory  Development 

Learning,  problem-solving,  thinking,  concept  formation,  with  strong  accent 
on  Piaget’s  theory  of  cognitive  development  throughout  the  age  span. 
Exclusion : PSY  200  or  202  in  1 968-69  or  before.  M 

From  1972  pre-requisite  will  be  PSY  230F/201S/STA  222/232/242/252  [1 
and  PSY  202F  and  PSY  206F/207S/3 1 3S/220S.  Enrolment  preference 
in  1971  will  be  given  to  students  who  have  completed  those  pre-requisites,  j 


PSY  242S 


PSY  243S 
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f j06S  Social  Psychology':  The  Individual  and  the  Social  System 

Detailed  examination  of  psychological  consequences  of  social  structure: 
social  norms,  social  roles,  stratification,  groups  and  organizations. 

Exclusion  : PSY  302S  or  PSY  304F/S. 

From  1972  pre-requisite  will  be  PSY  230F/201S/STA  222/232/242/252 
and  PSY  203F/S  and  two  additional  half-courses  at  the  200-level.  Enrol- 
ment preference  in  1 97 1 will  be  given  to  students  who  have  completed  those 
pre-requisites. 

f 307S  Personality  Assessment 

Analysis  of  concepts  and  methods  for  the  measurement  of  personality, 
including  statistical  analysis  of  reliability  and  validity;  norms,  observational 
methods,  structured  tests,  interview,  projective  techniques,  nonreactive 
measures.  Ethical  problems  in  assessment.  NOT  a course  in  test 
administration. 

1 From  1972  pre-requisite  will  be  PSY  200F  and  201S/STA  222/232/242/ 
252  and  PSY  204F/S.  Enrolment  preference  in  1971  will  be  given  to 
students  who  have  completed  those  pre-requisites. 

I^IOSF  Introduction  to  Verbal  Learning 

Major  problems,  methods,  principles,  and  concepts  in  research  on  verbal 
! learning  and  forgetting. 

From  1972  pre-requisite  will  be  PSY  207S  and  PSY  230F/201S/ 

STA  222/232/242/252.  Enrolment  preference  in  1971  will  be  given  to 
students  who  have  completed  those  pre-requisites. 

I 

I 

I1309S  Organization  and  Memory 

I Experimental  facts  and  theoretical  speculations  concerning  storage  and 
i retrieval  of  mnemonic  information  in  humans. 

I Pre-requisite:  PSY  308F.  In  1972  pre-requisite  will  be  PSY  308F  and 
PSY  230F/201S/STA  232/242/252. 

R'  320  Learning  Laboratory 

I A series  of  three  experimental  projects  to  be  conducted  under  the  super- 
j vision  of  the  instructor (s) , at  least  one  to  involve  the  use  of  human  subjects 

I and  at  least  one  to  involve  the  use  of  animal  subjects.  Each  project  includes 

; the  design  of  an  experiment,  data  collection  and  analysis,  and  a written 
1 report. 

From  1 972  pre-requisite  will  be  PSY  206F/220S/3 1 3S  and  PSY  207S  and 
I PSY  201S/STA  232/242/252/222.  Enrolment  preference  in  1971  will  be 
1 given  to  students  who  have  completed  those  pre-requisites. 

I 

R|'’321  Sensation  and  Perception  Laboratory 

j A series  of  three  or  four  experimental  projects  to  be  conducted  under 
I supervision  of  the  instructor.  Each  project  will  include  the  design  of  an 
I experiment,  data  collection,  and  a written  report.  Subject  matter  for  the 
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projects  can  be  anything  within  the  general  area  of  perception  and  is  limited 
only  by  the  equipment  available  or  the  student’s  ingenuity  in  constructing  ' 
or  arranging  such  equipment.  ; 

From  1 972  pre-requisite  will  be  PSY  243S/208S  and  STA  222/242/252.  | 
Enrolment  preference  in  1971  will  be  given  to  students  who  have  completed! 
PSY  208S  and  PSY  201S/STA  232/242/252.  | 

1 

PSY  327S  History  of  Psychology  j 

Pre-requisite : One  full-course  equivalent  in  Psychology  at  the  200-level.  j 

PSY  330F  Abnormal  Psychology  j 

An  examination  of  theories  and  research  in  psycho-therapy  and  1 

psychopathology.  ; 

Exclusion-.  PSY  221F/S.  j 

Pre-requisite : One  full-course  equivalent  in  psychology  at  the  200-  or  300  i 
level.  Pre-requisite  for  1972:  two  full  course  equivalents  in  psychology  | 
at  the  200-  or  300-level.  One  of  these  must  be  PSY  230F/201S/STA  j 

222/232/242/252.  ! 


Religious  Studies 


Chairmen  of  Departments: 

Victoria  Co/Zege/ Professor  D.V.  Wade 
Trinity  Co/Zege/ Professor  G.A.B.  Watson 
St.  Michael’s  College/  Professor  A.  Gibson 

Undergraduate  Secretary,  Combined  Department^/ Professor  A.T.  Davies 
Chairman,  Department  of  Near  Eastern  i'tMcZZe^/ Professor  R.J.  Williams 
Enquiries/  928-3926 

Religious  Studies,  as  an  academic  discipline,  is  based  upon  a broad  concept 
of  the  fundamental  significance  of  religion  in  the  life  of  the  individual  \ 

person  and  of  society.  The  intention  of  the  Department  is  to  provide 
students  with  an  opportunity  to  deepen  their  understanding  of  man  and  his 
institutions  by  exploring  in  various  ways  the  ultimate  questions  and 
convictions  which  have  affected  the  foundations  of  his  life  throughout 
history. 

The  breadth  of  the  concept  of  religion  which  is  assumed  in  the  academic 
approach  to  it  is  reflected  in  the  diversity  of  perspectives  and  methods 
involved  in  the  courses  offered  by  the  Department,  as  well  as  in  those 
recommended  from  other  disciplines.  Furthermore,  students  participating 
in  the  study  of  religion  are  encouraged  to  bring  to  that  study  the  instruments 
of  critical  and  sensitive  enquiry  which  they  have  developed  in  other  areas.  , 
Using  the  perspectives  and  methods  of  various  disciplines,  separately  and  in  ! 
combination,  fundamental  assumptions  and  questions  pertaining  to  personal  i 
and  social  values  and  beliefs,  which  are  too  frequently  excluded  from  other 
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forms  of  enquiry,  are  exposed  and  systematically  probed  in  an  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  freedom  and  thoroughness.  Throughout  history,  man  has 
expressed  his  profoundest  convictions,  questions,  aspirations,  and  fears  in 
many  ways.  His  art,  philosophy,  conduct,  social  institutions,  even  his 
theories  about  the  physical  universe,  have  conveyed  and  illuminated  his 
measure  of  himself  and  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  From  time  to  time 
these  forms  of  expression  coalesce  within  a particular  pattern  and  tradition 
which  we  may  identify  as  a ‘great’  or  a ‘world’  religion.  But  along  with  such 
religions  - both  within  them  as  well  as  outside  them  - are  the  individuals, 
each  with  his  own  personal  convictions,  values  and  interpretations  of 
experience  and  of  the  symbols  by  which  he  represents  to  himself  the 
ultimate  concerns  of  life.  The  examination  of  all  of  this  constitutes  the 
academic  enterprise  which  we  title  Religious  Studies. 

Those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  this  area  will  find  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  delimit  severely  the  direction  of  their  enquiry.  There  is  no  one 
programme.  Rather,  students  have  the  freedom  and  the  responsibility  of 
planning  their  own  programme  within  the  wide  limits  of  available  courses. 
The  Department  suggests  to  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  Religious 
Studies  that  approximately  half  of  the  total  number  of  courses  they  take  in 
the  Faculty  be  chosen  from  those  listed  by  the  Department,  and  the  other 
half  from  the  Faculty’s  offerings  as  a whole.  Quite  unique  and  even 
unlikely  avenues  of  learning  are  thus  possible.  Faculty  advisers  should  be 
consulted  in  shaping  a particular  programme. 

To  expand  human  awareness  in  areas  which  affect  directly  the  foundations 
and  quality  of  life  is  not  easy,  but  in  our  age  it  is  vitally  important.  To 
prepare  for  life,  in  addition  to  preparing  for  a career  or  for  graduate  study, 
is,  among  other  things,  to  learn  how  to  ask  ultimate  questions  and  work 
toward  solutions.  The  Department  of  Religious  Studies  is  committed  to  the 
encouraging  of  this  process  and  to  the  critical  and  creative  extension  of 
it  into  areas  of  individual  or  corporate  blindness. 

Students  who  wish  to  continue  into  graduate  schools  of  religion  will  find  an 
increasingly  wide  opportunity  to  do  so  in  North  American  universities, 
and  may  think  of  their  undergraduate  study  as  preparation  for  this.  Need- 
less to  say,  there  are  also  opportunities  to  continue  in  schools  of  Social 
Work,  Counselling,  Theology,  and  other  fields;  increasingly,  however,  in 
such  humanistic  fields  graduate  schools  look  not  at  the  type  of  discipline  in 
which  a student  has  been  ‘trained’  but  at  the  depth  and  breadth  of  his 
undergraduate  education,  as  such.  The  same,  indeed,  can  be  said  of  many 
employers. 

A careful  reading  of  course  descriptions  in  Religious  Studies  will  suggest 
to  the  student  with  more  than  one  area  of  interest  a number  of  ways  in 
which  a particular  programme  may  be  constructed,  combining  selections 
from  Religious  Studies  with  offerings  from  other  departments.  For  example, 
the  courses  listed  by  the  Department  in  the  Calendar  may  be  combined  with 
courses  in  Philosophy  or  Psychology  or  Sociology  or  Political  Science  to 
create  an  investigation  in  the  psychology  of  religious  expression,  the 
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philosophical  analysis  of  religious  language  the  sociological  analysis  of 
religious  institutions,  the  political  impact  of  religious  institutions  and  belief,  i 
religious  motivations  in  human  behaviour,  etc.  Similarly,  religion  and  the 
arts  can  be  creatively  fashioned  as  an  area  of  study  by  a selection  of  courses 
in  Religion,  Fine  Art,  Music  and  the  literatures.  By  combining  courses  in 
Religious  Studies,  Near  Eastern  Studies,  East  Asian  Studies  and  Islamic 
Studies,  a variety  of  programmes  in  religious  and  cultural  beliefs  may  be  ' 
planned;  the  focus  here  could  be  achieved  through  language  study  or 
through  works  in  translation.  Not  least  important  is  the  possibility  for  com-i 
parative  study  of  religions  or  the  study  of  basic  religious  beliefs  in  one  or 
many  cultural  traditions. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

REL  1 00  Religious  Traditions,  East  and  West 

A study  of  the  ideas,  attitudes,  practices,  and  contemporary  situation  of  the 
Judaic,  Christian,  Muslim,  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Confucian,  Taoist,  and  Shinto 
faiths. 


REL  1 20  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Religious  Thought 

A directed  reading  course  in  twentieth  century  Christian  theology.  The 
course  will  consist  principally  of  reading  and  discussion. 


i 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS  ‘ 

REL  200  Ancient  Myth  and  Ritual  | 

An  introduction  to  religious  symbolism  recurring  in  myths  and  rituals  from  1 
the  Neolithic  age  to  the  threshold  of  the  historic  world  religions;  cyclic  ; 
time  and  cosmic  circles;  death  and  rebirth  of  the  com  god;  sky,  water, 
earth,  sex  and  other  natural  manifestations  of  the  sacred;  an  examination  i 
of  the  contributions  of  Eliade,  Van  der  Leeuw,  Kristensen  and  Jung  to  the  ; 
phenomenological  study  of  religion.  ‘ 

REL  3 1 4S  Modem  Jewish  Theology 

A study  of  representative  modem  Jewish  theologians  with  special  emphasis  j 
on  Kaplan  and  Heschel. 


REL  407F  Martin  Buber 

A careful  reading  of  / and  Thou  and  other  selected  works. 
RUSSIAN  ‘See  'Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures’ 
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Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 


Chairman  of  Department:  (to  30  June  7 977)/ Professor  K.B.  Feuer 
Chairman  of  Department:  (from  July  7977)/Professor  C.H.  Bedford 
Undergraduate  Secretary /Vvoiossox  G.  Zekulin 
Departmental  Office / 92?>-A?>95 

The  Department  of  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  offers  an  extensive 
range  of  courses  in  Russian  language  and  literature,  four-year  sequences  in 
Czech  (and  Slovak),  Polish,  Serbo-Croatian  and  Ukrainian  languages  and 
literatures,  and  some  advanced  courses  in  Slavic  linguistics.  Within  this 
range  there  are  courses  suitable  for  inclusion  in  a wide  variety  of  program- 
mes of  study,  whether  or  not  the  student  has  studied  Russian  in  Grade  XIIL 
Some  students  may  specialize  intensively  in  Russian  language  and  literature. 
Others  may  simply  wish  to  gain  a working  knowledge  of  Russian  to  aid 
their  reading  of  important  material  in  another  field,  as  for  example,  science 
or  social  science;  for  such  purpose  the  two-year  sequences  SLA  100  fol- 
lowed by  SLA  201  is  recommended,  although  even  a single  year  can  be 
useful.  The  other  Slavic  languages  and  literatures  may  also  be  included  in 
any  programme,  and,  in  particular,  even  in  a programme  that  does  not 
continue  Russian.  Language  study  in  the  Department  emphasizes  skills  in 
using  literary  materials,  and  it  also  employs  oral  methods,  combining  small 
instructional  groups  with  some  laboratory  or  conversational  practice. 
Students  who  have  not  studied  Russian  in  secondary  school  should  not 
consider  themselves  at  a disadvantage  when  considering  specialization  in  the 
Russian  or  Slavic  field.  It  is  still  not  common  for  secondary  schools  to  offer 
Russian,  and  the  Toronto  programme  in  language  is  by  itself  capable  of 
providing  a very  good  foundation  for  specialized  work. 

Students  who  have  studied  Russian  in  secondary  school  and  would  like  to 
continue  it  should  take  SLA  121  (or  SLA  201 ) if  their  chief  interest  lies  in 
the  natural  or  social  sciences) . If  a student  is  inclined  to  begin  a specializa- 
tion in  Russian  or  Slavic  at  the  University,  he  should  include  SLA  100 
(first-year  Russian)  in  the  first-year  programme.  Also  recommended  for 
first-year  students  with  an  interest  in  the  Russian  field,  whether  or  not  they 
are  studying  Russian  language,  is  the  course  ‘Introduction  to  Russian 
Literature’  (SLA  110),  which  is  designed  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
some  great  works  of  Russian  literature  and  to  some  significant  questions  of 
Russian  intellectual  and  social  development. 

First-year  students  should  also  note  that  they  may  enrol  for  the  Depart- 
ment’s courses  SLA  205,  206,  207,  208  (elementary  Czech,  Polish,  Serbo- 
Croatian,  Ukrainian),  and  also  the  courses  SLA  215,  216,  217,  218  (Czech 
and  Slovak,  Polish,  Serbo-Croatian  and  Ukrainian  literature  and  culture) . 
Not  all  of  these  courses  are  offered  in  every  year,  so  students  planning  to 
take  them  should  consult  the  ‘Schedule’  included  in  the  Department’s  list  of 
courses,  and  make  their  plans  accordingly. 
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The  Department  offers  two  Specialist  Programmes,  Russian  Language  and  H ‘ 
Literature  and  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures.  The  first  requires  seven  J 
‘core’  courses  in  Russian  language  and  literature,  and  three  additional  I 

courses  chosen  from  offerings  in  Russian  literature  or  Slavic  linguistics.  The  1 
second  requires  eleven  courses  in  the  Department,  including  the  seven  ‘core’  ' I 
courses  in  Russian,  plus  three  courses  in  another  Slavic  language  and  lite- 
rature  (Czech,  Polish,  Serbo-Croatian  or  Ukrainian) . Both  programmes  I 
include  the  possibility  of  enrolment  in  fourth  year  seminar-type  courses  ■ 
which  will  allow  qualified  students  to  take  up  specialized  subjects  and  to  j_ 
carry  out  individual  research  projects.  I 

Students  enrolled  in  these  programmes  are  free  to  follow  their  own  interests  I 
in  choosing  their  remaining  courses.  Some  may  elect  to  do  further  work  in  ^ 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures,  while  others  will  range  far  afield.  Those 
emphasizing  Slavic  linguistics  will  profit  from  courses  offered  by  the 
Departments  of  Anthropology  and  Linguistics,  while  the  student  whose 
primary  concern  is  literature  may  be  drawn  to  many  other  studies  - in 
English  or  other  literature,  in  philosophy,  psychology,  the  history  of  music 
of  art,  in  Russian  and  East  European  history,  in  Marxism  or  political 
sociology. 

Students  who  propose  to  study  Russian  and  a second,  non-Slavic  language 
with  a view  to  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  should  enrol  in  a pro- 
gramme representing  specialization  in  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures 
from  their  Second  Year.  Within  this  programme  and  including  first-year 
prerequisite  courses,  students  may  acquire  the  21  Russian  credits  (7 
courses)  required  for  entry  into  the  Type  A certificate  programmes  in 
English  and  Russian,  or  French  and  modern  languages  and  literatures  at  The  n 
College  of  Education.  Furthermore,  qualified  students  in  Modern  Langu- 
ages and  Literatures  have  the  opportunity  to  spend  their  third  undergraduate 
year  abroad  at  a university  or  universities  recommended  by  the  appropriate 
departments. 

The  student  whose  interest  in  the  Russian  or  East  European  world  is  poli- 
tical, historical  or  sociological  can  specialize  in  Political  Science,  History  or 
Sociology  and  at  the  same  time  take  language  courses,  and  perhaps  selected 
courses  in  literature,  in  this  Department.  Students  planning  to  specialize  in 
Economics,  for  example,  or  in  Psychology,  Mathematics  or  any  number  of 
other  fields,  who  have  a special  interest  in  the  Russian  or  East  European 
area,  will  find  an  advanced  knowledge  of  Russian  or  of  another  Slavic 
language  an  important  intellectual  and  professional  asset.  In  recent  times 
many  fields  of  research  have  included  serious  and  extensive  work  in  the 
Russian  and  East  European  area  and  in  Russian  and  Asian  studies.  In 
academic  fields  like  History,  Political  Science,  Economics,  Sociology,  , ■ 

professional  careers  can  now  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  some  part  of  the 
Russian  and  East  European  area.  The  growing  importance  of  Eastern  - y 
Europe  in  contemporary  affairs  has  not  only  given  great  impetus  to  the 
growth  of  Slavic  Studies  in  Western  universities,  but  has  the  effect  of  making 
academic  work  in  these  areas  especially  lively  and  relevant.  The  study  of 
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j literature,  too,  is  invigorated  by  such  a sense  of  contemporary  relevance. 

: Students  with  literary  interests,  specializing  in  English  or  another  modern 

I'  language,  will  find  profit  in  the  study  of  Russian  or  another  Slavic  literature. 

' Such  students  may  also  find  attractive  the  opportunity  of  taking  some 
important  literary  courses  in  Russian  or  other  Slavic  literatures  without 
j ! needing  a knowledge  of  any  Slavic  language. 

; I Graduate  programmes  in  the  Russian  and  Slavic  areas  have  expanded 

I widely  in  recent  years,  so  that  many  opportunities  now  exist  for  advanced 

! j study  in  North  America  and  Europe.  For  those  with  such  graduate  training 
I there  is  now  the  chance  of  spending  an  academic  year  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
through  an  exchange  programme  administered  by  the  Centre  for  Russian 
and  East  European  Studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  Many  professional 
opportunities  are  now  offered,  especially  in  the  academic  world  and  in 
' government  service.  There  is  certain  to  be  a continuing  need  for  specialists 

in  these  areas  of  Eastern  Europe,  to  which  not  enough  attention  has  been 
( j paid  in  the  past,  and  which  are  today  assuming  a primary  role  in  the  world’s 
* j intellectual,  cultural,  political  and  scientific  affairs. 

Note:  No  student  may  include  in  his  five  course  programme  for  standing 
in  any  year  more  than  two  of  the  following  language  courses  offered  by  the 
,,  j Department:  SLA  100/121,  201, 205,  206,  207,  208,  220/221,  305,  306, 

^ 307,  308,  320/321,  420/421.  In  rare  cases,  where  a particular  academic 

programme  warrants  it,  exceptions  may  be  made  by  the  Undergraduate 
Secretary  of  the  Department. 

Students  should  also  note  that  no  two  Slavic  languages  may  be  begun  in 
I the  same  academic  year,  that  is  that  no  two  of  SLA  100,  205,  206,  207  or 
I 208  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

1 

£ COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

m 100  First  Year  Russian 

y Fundamentals  of  Russian  grammar.  Practice  in  aural  comprehension, 
f speaking,  reading  and  writing.  Offered  only  to  students  with  little  or  no 

I knowledge  of  the  language.  Other  students  please  see  course  SLA  121. 

I Exclusion-.  SLA  121 

9l  2 1 6 Problems  of  Polish  Literature  and  Culture 

Early  developments;  Renaissance  and  Baroque;  19th  century  literature: 
romantic  poetry,  realism  in  the  novel  Young  Poland;  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Polish  state;  contemporary  Poland,  1945-60.  Reading  in  translation. 
(Offered  only  in  the  evening.)  (Not  offered  1973-74,  1976-77.) 

^ L 308  Advanced  Ukrainian 

A review  of  morphology  and  a study  of  syntax.  Short  compositions  based 
on  selected  literary  and  critical  texts.  Voluntary  language  laboratory  for 
those  wishing  practice  in  spoken  Ukrainian.  (Not  offered  1972-73,  1975- 
76.) 

Prerequisite-.  SLA  208 
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COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

SLA  210  The  Nineteenth  Century  Russian  Novel 

Reading  in  translation  of  major  works  by  Pushkin,  Gogol,  Turgenev, 
Goncharov,  Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy  and  others.  The  development  of  the  novel 
as  a literary  form:  structural  and  thematic  evolution;  native  and  foreign 
influences  - Romanticism  and  Realism. 

Exclusion : SLA  240 

SLA  220  Second  Year  Russian 

Study  of  more  difficult  areas  of  morphology;  syntax;  the  simple  sentence. 
Reading  of  literary  selections  and  works  of  non-fiction.  Oral  practice. 
Composition  and  translation;  conversation  based  on  reading  and  topics  of 
current  interest. 

Exclusion-.  SLA  120/221 
Prerequisite:  SLA  100 

SLA  240  The  Nineteenth  Century  Russian  Novel 

Same  as  SLA  210,  but  with  some  readings  in  Russian.  Lectures  in  common 
with  SLA  210  but  separate  tutorial  groups.  Required  for  specialists  in 
Slavic  languages  and  Literatures. 

Exclusion : SLA  2 1 0 
Co-requisite:  SLA  220/221 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  THIRD-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

SLA  310  The  Twentieth  Century  Russian  Novel 

Major  trends  in  pre-  and  post-revolutionary  Russian  literature.  Particular 
attention  will  be  paid  to  Gorky,  Kuprin,  Bunin,  Andreev,  Merezhkovsky, 
Bely  and  Sologub  in  the  first  term;  and  to  Zamyatin,  Babel,  Olesha,  Leonov, 
Fadeev,  Pasternak  and  Solzhenitsyn  in  the  second  term.  Readings  in 
translation. 

Exclusion:  SLA  340 

SLA  320  Third  Year  Russian 

Continued  study  of  grammar:  syntax  and  especially  difficult  areas  of 
morphology.  Composition,  translation  and  stylistic  analysis  of  selected 
texts.  Oral  practice  in  class  and  in  laboratory  based  on  assigned  readings. 
Extensive  reading  programme. 

Exclusion:  SLA  321 
Prerequisite : SLA  220 

SLA  340  The  Twentieth  Century  Russian  Novel 

Major  trends  in  pre-  and  post-revolutionary  Russian  literature.  Particular 
attention  will  be  paid  to  Gorky,  Kuprin,  Bunin,  Andreev,  Merezhkovsky, 
Bely  and  Sologub  in  the  first  term;  and  to  Zamyatin,  Babel,  Olesha,  Leonov, 
Fadeev,  Pasternak  and  Solzhenitsyn  in  the  second  term.  Readings  in  the 
original  and  in  translation.  Required  for  Specialists  in  Russian  and  Slavic. 
Exclusion:  SLA  310 
Co-requisite:  SLA  320/321 
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Sociology 


Chairman  of  Department /Vrot^^sor  PJ.  Giffen 
Supervisor  of  Studies /'Pxoiess.or  B.  Baldus 
Enquiries/  928-3412 

Sociology  seeks  an  understanding  of  the  ways  human  beings  relate  to  each 
other  as  friends,  lovers,  members  of  families,  students  and  teachers,  workers 
and  employers,  French-  and  English-Canadians,  and  in  the  multitude  of 
ways  each  of  us  is  part  of  society.  In  contrast  with  Psychology,  which  deals 
mainly  with  processes  occurring  within  individuals,  Sociology  examines  the 
web  of  social  relationships  among  people.  In  contrast  with  Social  Work, 
which  emphasizes  practice  in  society.  Sociology  seeks  primarily  to  under- 
stand. 

Of  course,  understanding  has  many  practical  uses.  The  increasing  com- 
plexity of  modem  society  creates  problems  to  which  there  are  no  ready- 
made answers.  Insofar  as  Sociology  consists  of  a body  of  tested  theory  and 
reliable  facts,  it  can  contribute  to  an  appreciation  of  the  dilemmas  con- 
fronting human  beings  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  and  maintain  the  kind  of 
society  in  which  they  would  prefer  to  live.  In  a rapidly  changing  world, 
traditional  explanations  often  prove  unreliable,  both  as  bases  for  under- 
standing and  as  guides  to  action.  In  this  situation.  Sociology  constitutes  a 
valuable  source  of  knowledge  for  both  the  individual  and  society. 

While  Sociology  need  not  be  your  ultimate  professional  choice,  it  can  make 
an  important  contribution  to  a career  in  teaching,  journalism,  social  work, 
medicine,  the  religious  ministry,  business  management,  politics,  and,  in  fact, 
any  career  in  which  one  must  deal  with  other  persons  as  members  of  human 
groups.  You  may  also  wish  to  study  Sociology  as  a means  of  going  beyond 
the  limiting  horizons  of  personal  experience  in  the  narrow  circle  of  your 
own  family,  social  class,  race,  and  nation.  Sociology  usually  brings  a greater 
awareness  of  and  tolerance  for  alternative  ways  of  life,  and  an  ability  to 
feel  more  at  home  with  persons  of  other  cultural  backgrounds. 

Sociology  uses  the  methods  of  science  as  well  as  those  of  the  humanistic 
disciplines.  It  asks  how  our  ways  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  are  shaped 
by  our  social  experience,  how  they  came  to  be  what  they  are,  and  how  they 
are  changed.  By  comparing  various  social  systems.  Sociology  helps  to  reveal 
the  nature  of  taken-for-granted  and  normally  unquestioned  social  be- 
haviour, for  the  Sociologist  is  not  content  to  accept  only  “common-sense” 
explanations. 

Today  there  are  many  sociologies:  of  politics,  religion,  the  family,  mass 
media,  art,  urban  life,  crime,  medicine,  occupations,  industry,  education, 
racial  and  ethnic  groups,  and  so  on.  All  are  specialized  parts  of  the  whole 
study  of  human  behaviour  in  its  social  context.  The  multiplication  of 
specialized  fields  has  gone  hand-in-hand  with  the  expansion  of  employment 
opportunities  for  students  of  Sociology.  Many  branches  of  government, 
industry,  and  commerce  now  employ  sociologically  trained  personnel. 
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Public  relations,  market  research,  industry,  journalism,  radio  and  television, 
penal  institutions,  social  welfare  agencies,  planning  boards,  and  education 
at  all  levels,  provide  opportunities  for  students  of  Sociology.  A professional 
career  in  Sociology,  however,  requires  advanced  training  beyond  the  under- 
graduate level. 

The  Department  of  Sociology  offers  a specialist  programme  which  combines 
studies  in  Sociology  with  related  studies  in  other  academic  departments. 
Several  variants  of  this  programme  enable  the  student  to  emphasize  studies 
in  Canadian  society,  comparative  social  structure,  inter-personal  relations, 
political  sociology,  social  and  economic  organization,  urban  sociology,  or 
some  other  specialty.  Recommended  programmes  in  each  of  these  specialties 
are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  Calendar  under  the  heading  ‘Suggested 
Programmes  of  Study.’  Studies  in  Anthropology,  Economics,  Geography, 
History,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  and  Psychology  - to  mention  only  a 
few  examples  - are  all  relevant  to  the  various  specialties  in  Sociology,  and 
may  be  productively  combined  with  courses  in  this  Department. 

The  specialist  programme  may  be  entered  in  either  Second  or  Third  Year. 
While  a first-year  course  in  Sociology  is  not  required,  it  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. SOC  101  is  a suitable  preparation  for  later  courses,  and  will 
introduce  the  student  to  the  basic  concepts  and  perspectives  of  Sociology. 
SOC  101  deals  extensively  with  a number  of  fields  of  Sociology. 

Many  of  the  advanced  courses  in  Sociology  have  prerequisites,  especially 
concerning  basic  theory  and  the  logic  and  methods  of  research.  Some 
courses  require  competence  in  statistics.  For  these  reasons,  any  student 
considering  advanced  courses  is  urged  to  include  SOC  201  and  either  203 
or  3 1 3 in  his  programme  of  study.  Students  planning  graduate  studies  in 
Sociology  are  particularly  advised  to  take  these  courses. 

Students  contemplating  entrance  to  a Type  A certificate  programme  at  The 
College  of  Education  should  complete  at  least  eight  Sociology  courses  in 
four  years. 

More  detailed  descriptions  of  courses,  together  with  preliminary  biblio- 
graphies, may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Sociology  after 
August  15th. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 
Note:  SOC  101  is  an  introductory  course  and  is  strongly  recommended  as 
preparation  for  all  other  SOC  courses.  Instructors  in  subsequent  courses 
will  assume  the  student  has  the  background  knowledge  provided  by  an 
introductory  sociology  course. 

SOC  101  Introduction  to  Sociology 

The  basic  principles  and  methods  of  sociology  as  applied  to  the  study  of 
human  societies,  focusing  on  the  social  courses  of  differing  values  and 
conceptions  of  reality,  and  the  influence  of  these  on  such  phenomena  as 
the  behaviour  of  individuals,  patterns  of  relations  among  groups,  and  social 
stability  and  change. 

Exclusion-.  SOC  102,  103 
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5 C 1 03  Introduction  to  Urban  Society 

An  introduction  to  sociology  through  the  analysis  of  modern  urban  society 
and  the  individual’s  position  in  it.  Topics  include  modernization,  social 
stratification,  the  socialization  and  identity  of  the  individual,  and  the 
structure  and  dynamics  of  complex  organizations. 

“5  Exclusion  '.  SOC  101,  102 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 
S C 202  Structure  of  Inter-Personal  Relations 

The  study  of  patterned  relationships,  social  roles  and  social  expectations 
which  arise  out  of  interactions  among  individuals. 

Suggested  prior  course  '.  SOC  101-103  (SOC  101— 106  in  1970-71) 

S C 204  Political  Sociology 

The  social  bases  of  politics.  Culture  and  social  organization  in  their  relation 
to  power  and  its  applications. 

Suggested  prior  course-.  SOC  101-103  (SOC  101-106  in  1970-71) 
i C 205  Urban  Sociology 

Examines  the  city  both  as  a significant  development  in  world  civilization 
and  as  a working  mechanism  guided  by  contemporary  policies  and  studies 
human  behaviour  in  its  multifaceted  relations  with  the  urban  environment. 
Suggested  prior  course:  SOC  101-102  (SOC  101-106  in  1970-71) 

J'C  209  Technology  and  Social  Change 

An  introduction  to  the  sociology  of  economic  institutions,  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  sources  and  consequences  of  technological  change  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  life  in  pre-industrial,  industrial,  and  post-industrial  societies. 
Suggested  prior  course:  SOC  101-103  (SOC  101— 106  in  1970-71) 

J'C212  Deviant  Behaviour 

A sociological  analysis  of  deviant  behaviour  which  examined  theories  of  its 
genesis,  social  definition,  maintenance,  control,  and  social  consequences. 
Prerequisite:  One  course  in  SOC 

^ COURSES  OPEN  TO  THIRD-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

KC  301  Social  Stratification 

Examines  the  various  systems  by  which,  in  all  human  societies,  rewards 
(such  as  prestige,  power,  wealth,  and  others)  are  differentially  distributed, 
and  the  principal  theories  which  have  attempted  to  account  for  these 
phenomena. 

■ Prerequisite:  One  course  in  SOC 

^ ■ 

l^)C  302  Sociology  of  the  Family 

j ! An  intensive  course  on  the  nature  of  the  family,  with  regard  to  its  internal 

1 1 dynamics  and  its  relations  to  other  social  systems. 

II  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  SOC 
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SOC  303  Canadian  Society 

An  analysis  of  the  changing  structure  of  Canadian  society. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  SOC 

SOC  311  Sociology  of  Education 

Focuses  on  the  relationship  between  education  and  society  in  comparative 
perspective;  on  the  internal  structure  of  education  systems  and  on  the 
educational  consequences  of  different  organizational  arrangements;  on  the 
current  controversies  surrounding  the  function  and  structure  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  SOC 
SPANISH  See  ‘Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies’ 


Zoology 


Chairman  of  Department /Protcssor  D.A.  Chant 
Associate  Chairman/ Professor  R.R.  Langford 
Undergraduate  Secretary /Professor  J.B.  Falls 
Student  Counselling  Service/  928-8879 
Departmental  Oj9?ce/ 928-3473 

Zoology  is  the  branch  of  the  biological  sciences  concerned  with  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  thus  provides  a broad  perspective  of  man’s  place  in  the 
natural  world.  Basic  awareness  of  the  population  explosion  and  its  conse- 
quences have  come  from  Zoological  research.  Ecological  studies  of  the 
interaction  of  plants  and  animals  with  their  environments  provide  insights 
into  such  human  problems  as  famine,  disease,  and  pollution,  and  also 
provide  a basis  for  the  management  of  biological  resources,  such  as  fisheries 
and  natural  areas  for  recreation.  Zoology  plays  a part  not  only  in  the  study 
of  life-support  systems  on  our  planet,  but  also  for  space  travel.  One  modern 
aspects  of  Zoology  is  animal  behaviour,  the  study  of  which  helps  us  to  under- 
stand human  behaviour  in  warfare,  politics,  and  other  activities.  Zoologists 
study  the  effects  of  radiation  on  animals  and  their  surroundings,  and 
formulate  rules  that  can  be  applied  to  man.  Much  of  the  research  done  in 
medicine  depends  on  discoveries  made  with  other  animals  and  applied  to 
man.  Many  agricultural  fields,  such  as  veterinary  medicine  and  economic 
entomology,  also  depend  on  Zoological  research. 

Historically,  Zoology  was  largely  an  observational  science,  but  now  has 
become  more  experimental  and  theoretical  and  depends  in  its  research  on 
the  modern  principles  of  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences.  The  main 
theoretical  contributions  of  zoologists  have  been  in  the  understanding  of  life 
in  terms  of  physical  and  chemical  mechanisms,  and  the  theory  of  organic 
evolution. 
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A Zoologist  is  a scientist  who  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  structure, 
functioning,  and  interrelationships  among  animals.  The  general  field  of 
Zoology  is  divided  into  a large  number  of  special  areas  of  study  and  re- 
search. Zoology  may  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  the  classification  of  animals, 
including  Protozoology,  Entomology,  Mammalogy,  and  Ichthyology.  An- 
other way  is  to  divide  it  by  levels  of  organization  and/ or  methods  of  study, 
such  as  Molecular  Biology,  Cell  Biology,  Morphology,  Physiology,  Genetics, 
Ethology,  and  Population  Biology. 

Modern  Zoology  depends  on  knowledge  in  many  other  scientific  disciplines. 
The  fruitful  interaction  of  Zoology  with  the  other  sciences  is  encouraged  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Special  branches  of  Zoology  can  be  combined 
with  studies  in  other  fields,  such  as  Anthropology,  Botany,  Geology, 
Mathematics,  Medical  Biophysics,  Medicine  (including  Anatomy,  Bio- 
chemistry, and  Physiology)  and  Psychology.  Many  of  the  professors  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology  do  research  and  teach  in  other  departments  of  the 
University  to  which  they  are  cross-appointed.  Members  of  the  Zoology 
Department  also  maintain  active  programmes  in  affiliation  with  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum,  The  Great  Lakes  Institute,  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  and  the  Fisheries  Research  Board  of  Canada,  to  mention 
but  a few  associations.  The  relationships  and  opportunities  for  research  and 
study  between  different  disciplines  are  constantly  being  investigated  and 
extended. 

Careers  in  Zoology  are  mainly  in  research,  seeking  new  knowledge  on  which 
to  base  our  understanding  of  biological  principles;  in  teaching  in  secondary 
schools,  community  colleges,  and  universities;  and  in  technical  work  such 
as  drug  testing,  pest  control,  fish  and  wildlife  management,  and  animal 
production.  Zoologists  are  chiefly  employed  by  government  departments 
concerned  with  natural  resources,  by  research  institutes  and  medical 
laboratories  and  by  educational  institutions.  A few  are  employed  in  resource 
industries,  pharmaceutical  laboratories,  and  other  areas.  Professional 
careers  in  Zoology  require  specialization  at  the  undergraduate  level,  and 
usually  an  advanced  degree.  Students  should  bear  this  in  mind  when 
planning  their  programmes. 

Students  who  intend  to  become  secondary-school  biology  teachers  are  urged 
to  plan  their  programmes  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  High  School 
Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A.  For  current  information  on  these  require- 
ments consult  the  Office  of  Advanced  Standing  The  College  of  Education, 
371  Bloor  Street,  Toronto. 

Two  types  of  courses  are  offered  by  the  Department  of  Zoology: 

1 Generalist  courses  (ZOO  200-212),  primarily  for  the  student  who  either 
does  not  wish  to  specialize  in  any  discipline  or  who  wishes  to  specialize  in 

a discipline  other  than  Zoology  yet  include  some  Zoology  in  his  programme. 
These  generalist  courses  cover  a broad  area  and  stress  the  relationship  of 
special  aspects  of  Zoology  to  other  human  activities.  Even  if  a student  does 
not  seek  to  specialize  in  Zoology,  he  may  enrol  in  any  course  offered. 

2 Specialist  courses  (ZOO  220  and  higher  numbers) , primarily  for  the  student 
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who  wishes  to  specialize  in  7x>o\ogy  or  Biology.  These  specialist  courses  j: 

deal  directly  with  the  subject,  and  its  relationship  to  other  disciplines  is  not  f 
stressed.  The  student  specializing  in  Zoology  or  Biology  may  take  generalist  | 
Zoology  courses  in  areas  other  than  those  of  his  speciality  in  order  to  | 
broaden  his  background  in  the  Life  Sciences,  and  to  study  their  relationship 
to  other  disciplines. 

There  are  no  rigid  prerequisite  or  co-requisite  requirements  for  any  course.  j 
Those  listed  are  only  suggested,  not  required.  However,  students  must 
realize  that  courses  are  designed  on  the  assumption  that  those  who  are 
enrolled  will  have  the  suggested  background.  A student  who  lacks  the  sug- 
gested prerequisite  may  be  excluded  from  certain  courses  because  of 
limitations  of  space  or  equipment. 

In  making  a selection  of  Zoology  and  other  science  courses  in  a given  year,  | 
the  student  should  ensure  that  prerequisites  for  courses  to  be  taken  with 
other  departments  in  higher  years  are  obtained. 

There  is  no  prescribed  programme  for  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in 
and  prepare  for  a career  in  Zoology.  However,  such  students  are  advised  to 
build  their  programmes  along  the  lines  shown  under  Zoology  in  the  section 
of  this  Calendar  entitled  ‘b  sc  Programmes.’  j 

Many  variations  on  the  suggested  programme  are  possible,  depending  on 
the  student’s  individual  interests  and  needs.  For  example,  a student  inter- 
ested in  Quantitative  Ecology  may  wish  to  take  additional  courses  in 
Mathematics  (see  Programme  in  Mathematics  and  Biology) ; one  interested 
broadly  in  Biology  may  wish  to  substitute  courses  in  Botany  for  some  of 
those  suggested  (see  Programme  in  Biology) ; or  one  interested  in  Cellular 
2^ology  or  Physiology  may  wish  to  take  more  Chemistry,  Physics,  or  Bio- 
chemistry than  the  suggested  minimum.  Specialist  students  are  urged  to  take 
advantage  of  the  counselling  services  provided  by  the  Department  before 
selecting  courses  for  their  programmes. 

ZOO  200  is  available  to  any  student  in  the  University  in  any  year.  Students 
entering  university  with  Grade  XIII  Biology  may  be  allowed  to  enrol 
directly  in  other  Zoology  courses  which  are  primarily  for  students  in  second 
or  higher  years.  Normally,  however,  they  will  be  advised  to  take  BIO  120 
to  ensure  an  adequate  background  for  further  study  in  the  Life  Sciences. 
Prerequisites  and  co-requisites  for  all  Zoology  courses  are  suggested,  not 
required,  but  course  content  will  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  students 
have  a background  equivalent  to  that  implied  by  these  recommendations. 

In  cases  in  which  the  enrolment  must  be  limited,  a student’s  preparation 
may  be  taken  into  account. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

BIO  1 00  Principles  of  Biology 

See  description  under  Biology. 

BIO  120  Evolutionary  and  Environmental  Biology 
See  description  under  Biology. 
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COURSES  INTENDED  PRIMARILY  FOR  FOURTH-YEAR  STUDENTS 

JO  461  Ejitomology 

A course  on  the  general  features  of  insect  life  history,  evolution,  develop- 
ment; major  types  of  insect  food  habits  especially  food  finding,  selection 
and  utilization,  insect  habits  and  behaviour,  especially  social  systems  and 
their  evolution. 

Prerequisite:  BIO  100/120 


The  St.  George  Campus,  University  of  Toronto 


THE  MAIN  ELEMENTS 


Simcoe  Hall  (Administration)  1 (D-2) 


The  University  Library 


71  (D-3) 


Graduate  Studies 


50  (D-2) 


The  Colleges 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  47  (C-2) 

Arts  and  Science  Colleges 
of  the  Federated  Universities 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE  91.92(8-4) 

TRINITY  COLLEGE  63(0-3) 

ST.  MICHAEL’S  COLLEGE 85  (C-5) 


Residential  Inter-Faculty  Colleges 

NEW  COLLEGE  25  (C-1) 

INNIS  COLLEGE 49  (D-2):  70  (C-3) 


U of  T Arts  and  Science  Colleges 

SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE  Back  Cover 

ERINDALE  COLLEGE  Back  Cover 


Residential  Graduate  Student  College 

MASSEY  COLLEGE  55  (B-2) 


Federated  Theological  Colleges 
EMMANUEL  COLLEGE 
KNOX  COLLEGE 
WYCLIFFE  COLLEGE 


95  (B-4) 
46  (D-2) 
66  (C-3) 


The  Faculties 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCE  . 42  (C-2) 

MEDICINE  72  (D-3) 

LAW 106(B-3) 

APPLIED  SCIENCE  & ENGINEERING  . ,5  (E-2) 

FOOD  SCIENCES  101  (A-4) 

FORESTRY  , 4(0-2) 

MUSIC 104  (B-3) 

Royal  Conservatory  School  61  (A-3) 

DENTISTRY  124  Edward  St. 

PHARMACY  10  (E-1) 

ARCHITECTURE.  URBAN  & REGIONAL 

PLANNING  & LANDSCAPE  ARCH.. 12  (E-1) 


Other  Principal  Divisions 


BANTING,  BEST  RESEARCH  78.  79  (E-4) 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  246  Bloor  St.  W. 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  .35  (A-1) 

CONNAUGHT  LABORATORIES 


Spadina  Division  17  (D  l) 

College  Division  76  (E-3) 

Duffenn  Division  Back  Cover 

DAVID  DUNLAP  OBSERVATORY  . Back  Cover 

SCHOOL  OF  HYGIENE  76  (E-3) 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE 167  College  St. 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  45  (D-2) 

PHYSICAL  & HEALTH  EDUCATION  , 83A  (C-5) 
Men's  Athletics.  . . 67  (C-3) 

Women’s  Athletics 26  (C-1) 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  .246  Bloor  St.  W. 


SUNNYBROOK  HOSPITAL.  Back  Cover 

University  Extension  105  (B-4) 


Students'  Administrative  Council  69  (C-3) 

University  of  Toronto  Press 

Offices.  Bookroom 48  (D-2) 

Printing  Department  Back  Cover 

Text  Book  Store  20(D-1) 


,PR\BETICAL  LISTING 


; 'OUNTING  (Physical  Plant)  11  (E-1) 

i vtINISTRATION  (Simcoe  Hall)  1 (D-2) 

/VIINISTRATION  building  Site  lA  (D-2) 

/ V1ISSIONS  OFFICE  (Simcoe  Hall)  1 (D-2) 

,1/ISORY  BUREAU  30(B-1) 

,<jMNI  HOUSE  23(D-1) 

» NESLEY  HALL  (Victoria)  96  (A-4) 

*3HITECTURE  12  (E-1) 

4 ENA  62A(A-3) 

INTING  institute 79  (E-4) 

'IVSON  BUILDING  (Women’s  Athletics).  26  (C-1) 

|3T(CHARLES  H.)  INSTITUTE 78  (E-4) 

UGE-CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  (Vic.) 96A  (B-4) 

lOKROOM  48  (D-2) 

( RDEN  BUILDINGS  18(D-1) 

iTANY  77  (E-4) 


ENNAN  hall  (St.  Michael's) 87  (B-5) 

RTON  TOWER  44(D-1) 

RWASH  HALL  (Victoria)  94A  (B-4) 

SINESS  246  Bloor  St.  W. 

NAOIANA-ARCHIVES 71A(D-3) 

reer  counselling 

,ND  placement  centre 24  (D-1) 


RR  HALL  (St.  Michael  s)  . 85  (C-5) 

OVER  HILL  (St.  Michael's) 85A  (C-5) 

LLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  35  (A-1) 

I NNAUGHT  LABS  (Spadina) 17  (D-1) 

NVOCATION  HALL  2 (D-2) 

MBERLAND  HOUSE  7 (E-2) 

VELOPMENT  OFFICE  13  (E-1) 

VONSHIRE  HOUSE  ,65  (B-3) 

■AMA  CENTRE  STUDIO  THEATRE 31  (B-1) 

;ILL  HALL  59A  (A-2) 

WARD  JOHNSON  BUILDING  (Music)  . 104  (B-3) 

J.  PRATT  LIBRARY  (Vic.)  93  (B-4) 

ECTRICAL  BUILDING  74  (E-3) 

MSLEY  HALL  (St.  Michael's)  88  (B-5) 

1MANUEL  COLLEGE  (Vic.) 95  (B-4) 

TENSION  DIVISION  (Admin.)  105  (B-4) 

TENSION  LIBRARY.  WRITING  LAB  83  (C-4) 

CULTYCLUB  22  (D-1) 

OD  SCIENCES  101  (A-4) 

iRESTRY  4 (D-2) 

• aBRAITH  BUILDING  (Engineering)  5 (E-2) 

,,;RALD  LARKIN  BUILDING  (Trinity) 64  (B-3) 

lADUATE  STUDENTS'  CENTRE 21  (D-1) 

TADUATE  STUDENTS’  RESIDENCE 60  (A-2) 

.tADUATE  STUDIES  H.Q.  50  (D-2) 

ART  HOUSE  67  (C-3) 

I -lALTH  SERVICES  19  (D-1) 

1 3USING  SERVICE  lA  (D-2) 

> 3WARD  FERGUSON  HALL 51  (C-2) 

J TGIENE  76  (E-3) 

I IFIRMARY  8A  (E-2) 

i INIS  COLLEGE  49  (D-2) 

Minis  COLLEGE  Site  38(B-2) 

1 ITERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE  7 (E-2) 

NOX  COLLEGE  46  (D-2) 

AIDLAW  LIBRARY  (U.C.)  47  (C-2) 

iVRKIN  (GERALD)  BUILDING  (Trinity)  64  (B-3) 

VSH  MILLER  CHEMICAL  LABS  43  (D-2) 

\W  106  (B-3) 

- BRARY  (Central)  71  (D-3) 

0RARY  FOR  HUMANITIES  & SOCIAL 
SCIENCES  RESEARCH  Site  40  (B-2) 

i BRARY  SCIENCE  167  College  St. 

/ BRARY  SCIENCE  SCHOOL  Site  39  (B-2) 

! NEAR  ACCELERATOR  LABORATORY.  44A  (D-2) 

/ IRETTO  COLLEGE  (St.  Michael’s) 89  (B-5) 

ACDONALO  MOWAT  HOUSE  49  (D-2) 

ACMILLAN  THEATRE  104  (B-3) 

ARGARET  ADDISON  HALL  (Victoria)  97  (A-4) 

ASSEY  COLLEGE  55  (B-2) 

I cLInNAN  physical  laboratories.  44  (D-1) 
ECHANICAL  BUILDING  73  (E-3) 

' EOlCAL  SCIENCES  BUILDING  72  (E-3) 

. ETALLURGY  & MATERIALS  SCIENCE  6A  (E-2) 

.IINING  AND  MILL  BUILDING  75  (E-3) 

|EW  COLLEGE  25  (C-1) 

URSING  45  (D-2) 

LO  OBSERVATORY  69  (C-3) 


ONT.  INSTITUTE  FOR  STUDIES 

IN  EDUCATION 252  Bloor  St.  W. 

PHARMACY 10  (E-1) 

PHYSICAL  & HEALTH  EDUCATION 83A  (C-5) 

PHYSICAL  PLANT  H.Q 11  (E-1) 

PLACEMENT  CENTRE 24  (D-1) 

PLANETARIUM 103  (A-4) 

PRESS  OFFICES,  BOOKROOM 48(0-2) 

RADIO,  U of  T 56  (B-2) 

RAMSAY  WRIGHT  ZOOLOGICAL  LABS.  .41  (C-2) 
ROYAL  CONSERVATORY. 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 61  (A-3) 

ROYAL  ONTARIO  MUSEUM 102  (A-3) 

ST.  HILDA’S  COLLEGE  (Trinity) 58  (B-2) 

ST.  JOSEPH’S  COLLEGE  (St.  Michael’s)  80  (C-4) 

ST.  MICHAEL’S  COLLEGE  (Admin.) 85  (C-5) 

ST.  MICHAEL’S  LIBRARY 82  (C-5) 

ST.  MICHAEL’S  STUDENT-FACULTY 

CENTRE 87A  (B-5) 

SANDFORD  FLEMING  LABORATORIES  5A  (E-2) 
SIDNEY  SMITH  HALL  (Arts  & Science)  42  (C-2) 
SIMCOE  HALL  1 (D-2) 

SIR  DANIEL  WILSON  RESIDENCE  51  (C-2) 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER  HALL  Site  33  (B-1) 

SOCIAL  WORK  246  Bloor  St.  W. 

SOLDIERS’ TOWER 68  (C-3) 

STADIUM 62  (A-3) 

STEAM  PLANT 9 (E-1) 

STUDENTS’  ADMIN.  COUNCIL 69  (C-3) 

SUSSEX  COURT  32  (B-1) 

TEEFY  HALL  (St.  Michael’s) 86  (C-4) 

TEXT  BOOK  STORE 20  (D-1) 

THEOLOGY.  TORONTO 

SCHOOL  OF 4 St.  Thomas  St. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE 63  (B-3) 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 47  (C-2) 

VARSITY  NEWSPAPER 56  (B-2) 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE 91  (B-4) 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE  (Admin.  Academic).  .92  (B-4) 

VICTORIA-EMMANUEL  RESIDENCE 94  (B-5) 

VICTORIA  GYMNASIUM  98  (A-5) 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE  LIBRARY 93  (B-4) 

WALLBERG  BUILDING 6 (E-2) 

WHITNEY  HALL  (U.C.) 53  (C-2) 

WOMEN’S  UNION  (U.C.) 52  (C-2) 

WYCLIFFE  COLLEGE 66  (C-3) 

WYMILWOOD  (Victoria) 96A  (A-4) 


THE  GREAT 
GATHERING  PLACES 

Convocation  Hall 2(d-2) 

Hart  House 67  (c-3) 

Edward  Johnson  Building.  104 (b-3) 
Stadium  and  Arena 62  (a-3) 


PARKING  FACILITIES 
ON  ST.  GEORGE  CAMPUS 

Visitors  may  park  in  supervised  areas  (marked  P 
on  map)  when  space  is  available  after  University 
permit  holders  have  been  accommodated. 
Commercial  parking  lots  nearest  to  the  campus 
are  at  Bloor  and  Avenue  Rd.  (A-4);  College  and 
Elizabeth  (E-5);  College  and  University  (E-4); 
College,  west  of  Central  Public  Library  (E-2). 
Parking  on  public  streets  within  the  campus  is 
metered  where  permitted.  Parking  in  unauthor- 
ized zones  is  subject  to  fines  of  up  to  $10. 
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280  Huron 
47  Q.  P. 
Botany 
E.  J.  B. 
L.  M. 
McL 
Mining 
M.  S.  B. 
N.  C. 

R.  W. 

S.  N. 
S.  S.  H. 

Teefy 
U.  C. 


Key  to  Building  Abbreviations 

280  Huron  Street 
47  Queen’s  Park 
Botany  Building 

Edward  Johnson  Building,  80  Queen’s  Park 

Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories 

McLennan  Physical  Laboratories,  60  St.  George  Street 

Mining  Building 

Medical  Sciences  Building 

New  College 

Ramsay  Wright  Zoological  Laboratories,  25  Harbord  Street  at 
St.  George  Street 
School  of  Nursing 

Sidney  Smith  Hall,  1 00  St.  George  Street 
Teefy  Hall,  St.  Michael’s  College 
University  College 


TIMETABLE/ARTS  AND  SCIENCE/ST.  GEORGE  CAMPUS 
Winter  Session  1971-72 


COURSE  EVENING  TIME 


ACT  223F 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

ACT  233S 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

ANT  100 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

ANT  203 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

ANT  204 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

ANT  241 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

ANT  341 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

APM  236F 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

AST  100 

Thursday 

7:00-10:00 

BIO  100 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

BOT  240 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

Thursday 

6:30-  9:30 

CHM  100 

Wednesday 

7:00-  9:30 

CHM  120 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

Wednesday 

6:30-10:00 

CHM  235 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

Wednesday 

6:30-10:30 

CIN  202 

Tuesday 

6:00-  8:00 

CIN  300 

Wednesday 

4:30-  6:30 

CIN  400 

Wednesday 

4:30-  6:30 

COM  100 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

COM  221 F 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

BUILDING  ROOM  INSTRUCTOR 


S.S.H. 

2116 

P.L.J.  Ryall 

S.S.H. 

2116 

P.L.J.  Ryall 

M.S.B. 

3153 

To  be  announced 

M.S.B. 

3154 

To  be  announced 

S.S.H. 

572 

J.  Mavalwala 

S.S.H. 

1070 

S.B.  Philpott 

S.S.H. 

2106 

G.B.  Inglis 

McL 

118 

To  be  announced 

S.S.H. 

2114 

R.L.  Johnston 

McL 

137 

T.R.  Clarke 

R.W. 

110 

V.  Higgins 
M.T.  Tyree 
G.F.  Holeton 

Botany 

203 

T.  Sawa 
P.  Sarkar 

L.M. 

159 

To  be  announced 

L.M. 

159 

To  be  announced 

L.M. 

161 

To  be  announced 

47  Q.P. 

20 

R.  Davidson 

U.C. 

106 

To  be  announced 

U.C. 

104 

To  be  announced 

M.S.B. 

2173 

To  be  announced 

M.S.B. 

3163 

To  be  announced 

M.S.B. 

3171 

To  be  announced 

M.S.B. 

4171 

H.B.  Ripstein 

M.S.B. 

4279 

B.J.B.  Galvin 
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)URSE 

EVENING 

TIME 

OM  222S 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

JM  300 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

OM  320 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

OM  331 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

OM  420 

Saturday  a.m. 

10:00-12:00 

OM  423 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

SC  108F 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

5:00-  7:00 

SC  1I8S 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

5:00-  7:00 

SC  148F 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

SC  158S 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

SC  228F 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

SC  238S 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

\S  100 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:30-  9:30 

AS  no 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:30-  9:30 

\S  112 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

AS  116 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

AS  120 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:30-  9:30 

AS  200 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

7:30-  9:30 

AS  214 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

AS  220 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

7:30-  9:30 

AS  222 

Monday 

4:00-  6:00 

AS  224 

Wednesday 

4:00-  6:00 

AS  320 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

AS  324 

Monday 

6:00-  7:00 

Wed.  & Thurs. 

5:00-  6:00 

AS  426 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

30  100 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

bo  101 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

CO  200 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

to  202 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

to  224 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

to  325F 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

CO  326S 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

CO  344 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

NO  108 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

NO  212 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

■40  230 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

NG  302 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

NG  306 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

NG  308 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

NG  312 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

NG  324 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

NG  328 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

NG  338 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

NG  346 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

BUILDING 

ROOM 

INSTRUCTOR 

M.S.B. 

4171 

H.B.  Ripstein 

M.S.B. 

4279 

B.J.B.  Galvin 

S.S.H. 

2127 

R.I.R.  Winter 

S.S.H. 

2106 

To  be  announced 

M.S.B. 

2173 

P.  McQuillan 

S.S.H. 

1022 

W.A.  Bradshaw 

L.M. 

158 

To  be  announced 

S.S.H. 

1071 

A.B.  Lehman 

S.S.H. 

1071 

A.B.  Lehman 

S.S.H. 

1071 

To  be  announced 

S.S.H. 

1071 

To  be  announced 

S.S.H. 

1083 

S.  Glasser 

S.S.H. 

1083 

S.  Glasser 

280  Huron 

322 

To  be  announced 

280  Huron 

308 

J.L.  Masson 

S.S.H. 

2116 

To  be  announced 

280  Huron 

308 

To  be  announced 

280  Huron 

316 

To  be  announced 

280  Huron 

316 

To  be  announced 

S.S.H. 

2114 

G.T.  Artola 

280  Huron 

322 

To  be  announced 

S.S.H. 

590 

To  be  announced 

S.S.H. 

590 

To  be  announced 

280  Huron 

304 

To  be  announced 

S.S.H. 

504 

To  be  announced 

S.S.H. 

504 

280  Huron 

304 

To  be  announced 

S.S.H. 

2127 

G.C.A.  Cook 

S.S.H. 

2129 

S.B.  Eastman 

S.S.H. 

2135 

S.M.  Eddie 

S.S.H. 

1069 

G.  Slasor 

S.S.H. 

2110 

J.H.A.  Munroe 

S.S.H. 

2129 

B.  Singh 

S.S.H. 

1021 

J.W.L.  Winder 

S.S.H. 

2129 

M.G.S.  Denny 

S.S.H. 

1087 

G.V.  Jump 

S.S.H. 

1087 

V.S.  Chitre 

S.S.H. 

1087 

J.H.  Crispo 

S.S.H. 

1072 

J.  Heath 

S.S.H. 

1085 

J.F.  Woodruff 

S.S.H. 

2108 

P.L.  Heyworth 

S.S.H. 

2110 

R.I.C.  Graziani 

R.W. 

143 

R.  O’Driscoll 

R.W. 

229 

S.  Niermeier 

R.W. 

229 

S.P.  Zitner 

R.W. 

143 

M.F.  Dixon 

R.W. 

142 

G.A.  Hamel 

R.W. 

142 

W.M.  Lebans 

R.W. 

142 

P.D.  Seary 

R.W. 

142 

J.E.  Chamberlin 

R.W. 

143 

P.  Bruckmann 

R.W. 

143 

P.R.  Allen 

R.W. 

229 

D.R.  Carroll 

McL 

118 

M.C.  Kirkham 

L.M. 

157 

F.W.  Watt 

188 


COURSE  EVENING  TIME  BUILDING  ROOM  INSTRUCTOR 


ENG  348 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

ENG  352 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

ENG  356 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

ENG  419 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

FAR  102 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

FAR  201 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

FAR  202 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

FAR  324 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

FAR  400 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

FRF  120 

Monday 

7:00-  9:30 

FRF  140 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

FRF  271 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

FRF  326 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

FRF  330 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

FRF  342 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

FRF  354 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

FRF  362 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

FRF  371 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

FRF  372 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

FSC  200 

Tuesday 

4:00-  6:00 

FSC  300 

Thursday 

4:00-  6:00 

FSE  200 

Tuesday 

4:00-  6:00 

FSE  300 

Monday 

4:00-  6:00 

FSL  317 

Tuesday 

4:00-  6:00 

FSL  361 

Thursday 

4:00-  6:00 

FSQ  200 

Monday 

4:00-  6:00 

FST  300 

Tuesday 

4:00-  6:00 

FSW  200 

Tuesday 

4:00-  6:00 

GER  120 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

GER  210 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

GER  220 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

GER  323F 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

GER  324S 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

GGR  100 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

GGR  200 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

GGR  220 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

GGR  224 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

GGR  328F 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

GGR  334S 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

GGR  491 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

GLG  100 

Monday 

6:30-10:00 

GLL  200 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

GRH  100 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

GRH  201 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

'HIS  104 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

‘HIS  232 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

■HIS  241 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

L.M. 

123 

E.W.  Domville 

L.M. 

123 

B.S.  Hayne 

L.M. 

157 

O.H.T.  Rudzik 

L.M. 

123 

M.  Mueller 

S.S.H. 

1069 

To  be  announced 

S.S.H. 

2118 

L.  Johnson 

S.S.H. 

1069 

J.  Shaw 

S.S.H. 

1069 

H.C.  Lucke 

S.S.H. 

2118 

D.S.  Richardson 

McL 

118 

To  be  announced 

McL 

257 

To  be  announced 

McL 

373 

To  be  announced 

McL 

713 

To  be  announced 

McL 

257 

W.A.  Oliver 

McL 

373 

J.  Yashinsky 

McL 

257 

N.  Boursier 

McL 

373 

C.  Olsen 

McL 

053 

R.  Taylor 

McL 

053 

R.  Robidoux 

M.S.B. 

2173 

P.  Bouissac 

McL 

053 

P.  Perron 

McL 

713 

E.  Lehouck 

McL 

053 

A.  Stein 

McL 

713 

J.  Orsoni 

McL 

713 

R.  Hrubi 

To  be  announced 

P.  Bouissac 

To  be  announced 

B.  Brainerd 

To  be  announced 

A.  Auliciems 

To  be  announced 

A.  Auliciems 

To  be  announced 

C.  Roberts 

To  be  announced 

F.  Gerson 

To  be  announced 

B.Z.  Shek 

To  be  announced 

W.R.C.  Harvey 

To  be  announced 

To  be  announced 

S.N. 

52 

W.  Bauer 

S.N. 

52 

H.  Mayer 

S.N. 

52 

A.  Krygsman 

S.N. 

52 

G.F.  Becker 

S.N. 

52 

G.F.  Becker 

S.S.H. 

622 

F.K.  Hare,  K.  Hewitt 

S.S.H. 

622 

W.G.  Dean 

S.S.H. 

622 

J.  Britton 

S.S.H. 

622 

A.  Baker 

S.S.H. 

592 

R.  MacKinnon 

S.S.H. 

592 

J.  Whitney 

S.S.H. 

623 

W.G.  Dean 

Mining 

131 

F.G.  Smith 

S.S.H. 

1070 

R.J.  Tarrant 

S.S.H. 

1088 

A.  Dabrowski 

S.N. 

101 

E.J.  Weinrib 

S.S.H. 

592 

A.  Robson 

S.S.H. 

1022 

M.  Israel 

S.S.H. 

592 

R.F.  Harney 

*In  addition  to  the  lectures,  tutorials  will  be  arranged  in  these  courses. 
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9RSE 

EVENING 

TIME 

BUILDING 

ROOM 

INSTRUCTOR 

V 250 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

597 

H.L.  Dyck 

A.  Rossos 

262 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

L.M. 

158 

J.M.  Bliss 

P.  Rutherford 

U-  271 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

M.S.B. 

4171 

P.  White 

B 290 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

M.S.B. 

4171 

T.  Brady 

B 370 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

M.S.B. 

4171 

W.H.  Nelson 

H 372 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

M.S.B. 

3171 

W.C.  Berman 

B 430 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

590 

M.G.  Finlayson 

E.E.  Rose 

B 442 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

590 

E.L.  Shorter 

E200 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

R.W. 

141 

R.  Melnik 

B202F 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

R.W. 

141 

H.D.  Shakeel 

B213 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1022 

M.Q.  Baig 

B220 

Tuesday 

7:00-  9:30 

R.W. 

141 

E.  Marmura 

15  300 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

R.W. 

141 

G.M.  Meredith-Owens 

B302S 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

R.W. 

141 

L.M.  Kenny 

B303 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1022 

R.M.  Savory 

Hi  100 

Monday 

6:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1021 

N.  Prunster 

1070 

D.  Marchese 

1072 

D.  Signori 

n 120S 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1021 

M.  Acacia 

121 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1086 

A.  Verna 

H 122F 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1021 

M.  Acacia 

h 220 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1086 

R.A.  Orsi 

ffl  221Y 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1084 

F.  Soppelsa 

ti  222 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1086 

S.B.  Chandler 

R.  Capozzi 

n 223  F 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1086 

O.  Pugliese 

tj  320Y 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1084 

F.  Soppelsa 

n 321 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1084 

M.  Corvetti 

fj  420Y 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1088 

J.A.  Molinaro 

n 428S 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1088 

H.C.  Noce 

U 100 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

2102 

S.A.  Sper 

Uf  100 

Wednesday 

7:00-10:00 

S.N. 

104 

K.R.  Thompson 

Cr  219F 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.N. 

104 

R.L.  Beck 

iJr  220S 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.N. 

104 

R.L.  Beck 

L 201 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1021 

R.A.  Wright 

|j  228F 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.N. 

101 

G.  Piggott 

Li  229S 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.N. 

101 

G.  Piggott 

t|  333 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.N. 

101 

J.K.  Chambers 

BT  130 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

592 

D.K.  Sen 

S.S.H. 

597 

D.V.  Anderson 

BT225 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

N.C. 

524 

S.J.  Pierce 

tfT230 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

L.M. 

155 

M.  Mather 

BT  309S 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

L.M. 

155 

P.  Rosenthal 

MS  100 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

E.J.B. 

116 

M.R.  Maniates 

MS  120 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

7:30-  9:30 

E.J.B. 

224 

To  be  announced 

MS  323 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

E.J.B. 

216 

G.  Ridout 

Hi  142 

Monday 

6:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1074 

L.D.  Levine 

« 150 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

Teefy 

To  be  announced 

ts  on  September  21,  and  on  alternate  weeks  thereafter, 
•ts  on  September  22,  and  on  alternate  weeks  thereafter. 
:ts  on  September  20,  and  on  alternate  weeks  thereafter. 
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COURSE 

EVENING 

TIME 

BUILDING 

ROOM 

INSTRUCTOR 

PHI  252 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

Teefy 

To  be  announced 

PHL  101 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

2102 

J.T.  Stevenson 

PHL  200S 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

McL 

137 

D.  Goldstick 

PHL  201 F 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

McL 

137 

J.A.  Graff 

PHL  204S 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

McL 

137 

L.W.  Sumner 

PHL  205S 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

L.M. 

155 

C.  Cassin 

PHL  214S 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.N. 

104 

H.  Hardy 

PHL  21 5F 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.N. 

104 

L.  Choptiany 

PHL  220F 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.N. 

104 

D.  Goldstick 

PHL  230F 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

McL 

137 

H.  Pietersma 

PHL  243F 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

McL 

257 

F.F.  Wilson 

PHL  244S 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

McL 

257 

F.F.  Wilson 

PHY  130 

Tuesday 

6:00-  9:30 

McL 

134 

A.E. Jacobs 

PHY  230 

Monday 

6:00-  9:30 

McL 

134 

A.  Key 

PHY  301 

Wednesday 

6:30-  9:30 

McL 

134 

T.S.  Yoon 

POL  100 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

2117 

R.S.  Blair 

POL  101 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

2117 

To  be  announced 

POL  200 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

2135 

G.  Heiman 

POL  203 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

2135 

W.F.  Berns 

POL  300 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

2135 

D.V.  Schwartz 

POL  305 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

L.M. 

157 

F.  Fernandes,  J.  Nun 

POL  327 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

R.W. 

229 

R.  Gregor 

PRT  200 

Tuesday 

6:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

2101 

To  be  announced 

PSY  100 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1071 

J.B.  Gilmore 

S.S.H. 

1083 

S.  Ginsberg 

S.S.H. 

1085 

S.M.  Abel 

S.S.H. 

1087 

To  be  announced 

PSY  202F 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1085 

M.W.  Laurence 

S.S.H. 

1087 

J.B.  Gilmore 

PSY  203F 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1071 

A.N.  Doob 

PSY  203S 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1071 

A.N.  Doob 

PSY  204F 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

2127 

J.R.  Graef 

S.S.H. 

2129 

R.O.  Kroger 

PSY  206F 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

2108 

L.  de  Toledo 

PSY  207S 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

2108 

R.S.  Lockhart 

PSY  209F 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1083 

J.A.  Satterberg 

PSY  21  IS 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1083 

To  be  announced 

PSY  220S 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1071 

A.M.  Wall 

PSY  22 IS 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1072 

C.R.  Myers 

PSY  230F 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1071 

A.M.  Wall 

S.S.H. 

1088 

R.S.  Lockhart 

PSY  242S 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1083 

B.B.  Schiflf 

PSY  243S 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1085 

G.B.  Thornton 

PSY  300F 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1072 

G.E.  Macdonald 

PSY  301 S 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1085 

M.W.  Laurence 

PSY  306S 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1074 

R.O.  Kroger 

PSY  307S 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

2127 

J.R.  Graef 

PSY  308F 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1074 

N.J.  Slamecka 

PSY  309S 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1086 

N.J.  Slamecka 

PSY  320 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

2110 

L.  de  Toledo,  E.  Wells 

PSY  321 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1074 

G.B.  Thornton 

PSY  327S 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

2127 

C.D.  Webster 

PSY  330F 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1083 

C.D.  Webster 

REL  100 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

2117 

To  be  announced 

REL  120 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

Teefy 

J.  Dewart 
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RSE 

EVENING 

TIME 

BUILDING 

ROOM 

INSTRUCTOR 

r|L200 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

2106 

J.T.  O’Connell 

F 

IL314S 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

M.S.B. 

3163 

M.  Harris 

F 

IL407F 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

M.S.B. 

3163 

M.  Harris 

S 

V 100 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

2115 

M.  Kirkoff 

s 

V 216 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

504 

D.  Bienkowska 

s 

V220 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

2119 

S.  Whalen 

s 

V 308 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

2115 

R.  Pikulyk 

s 

A 310 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

2101 

C.  Ponomareff 

s 

A 320 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

2112 

I.  Evreinova 

S.  Kononoff 

s 

A 340 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

2101 

C.  Ponomareff 

ll 

b 101 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

R.W. 

161 

R.  Lucas 

1 

1 

R.W. 

162 

J.  Joyner 

« 

: 103 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

2102 

J.  Simpson 

C202 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

L.M. 

158 

B.  Baldus 

i 

3 204 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

L.M. 

158 

J.  Reitz 

B 

:205 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

M.S.B. 

3171 

To  be  announced 

i 

:209 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

M.S.B. 

3171 

W.  Phillips 

Z212 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

M.S.B. 

4279 

J.  Wilkins 

2 301 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

McL 

137 

D.  Magill 

i 

2 302 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

M.S.B. 

3163 

N.W.  Bell 

^,1 

J.L.  Turk 

• 

:303 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

McL 

134 

O.  Hall 

1 

C311 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

2108 

T.  Smith 

c 

V 100 

Thursday 

6:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

1022 

To  be  announced 

S.S.H. 

1070 

To  be  announced 

V 

S.S.H. 

1072 

To  be  announced 

1 . 

S.S.H. 

1074 

To  be  announced 

« 

V220Y 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

2108 

G.L.  Stagg 

jj 

S.S.H. 

2110 

J.F.  Burke 

■ 

\ 225F 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

504 

J.B.  Davies 

280S 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

504 

K.A.A.  Ellis 

V 320Y 

T uesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

504 

A.M.  Gordon 

V 343Y 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

2119 

W.J.  McCready 

W' 

k 420Y 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

2131 

A.M.  Gordon 

1' 

»l446S 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

504 

T.B.  Barclay 

iG' 

466F 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

504 

K.A.A.  Ellis 

i 

\ 232 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.S.H. 

597 

M.F.  Gardner 

0 461 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

R.W. 

117 

C.E.  Atwood 

‘ 1 

Wednesday 

7:00-  9:30 

Wets  on  September  20,  and  on  alternate  weeks  thereafter. 
Wets  on  September  21,  and  on  alternate  weeks  thereafter, 
jjpets  on  September  28,  and  on  alternate  weeks  thereafter. 
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FOUR  YEAR  PROGRAMME 


Courses  will  be  added  to  this  programme  each  session 


Summer 
Evening 
Session  1972 

Summer 

Day 

Session  1972 

Winter 

Session 

1972-1973 

Summer 
Evening 
Session  1973 

Summer 

Day 

Session  1973 

Winter 

Session 

1973-1974 

ANT  100 

ANT  100 

ANT  100 

ANT  100 

ANT  100 

ANT  100 

ANT  204 

ANT  204 

AST  100 

ECO  100 

ECO  100 

AST  100 

ANT  241 

ANT  241 

COM  100 

ENG  108 

ENG  108 

COM  100 

CSC  238Y 

ANT  31  IE 

COM  221 E 

ENG  212 

ENG  212 

COM  22 IF 

CSC  248Y 

CSC  148Y 

COM  222S 

ENG  324 

ENG  218 

COM  222S 

ECO  100 

ECO  100 

COM  300 

ENG  348 

ENG  328 

COM  300 

ENG  108 

ENG  108 

COM  320 

ERE  120 

ERE  120 

COM  320 

ENG  152 

ENG  200 

COM  331 

ERE  271 

ERE  271 

COM  331 

ENG  218 

ENG  212 

COM  401 

ERE  330 

ERE  364 

COM  420 

ENG  328 

ENG  322 

COM  420 

ERE  371 

ERE  371 

COM  423 

ERE  120 

ENG  328 

COM  423 

ERE  372 

ERE  373 

ECO  100 

ERE  271 

ENG  332 

ECO  100 

ITA  100 

ITA  100 

ECO  200 

ERE  368 

ENG  348 

ECO  200 

ITA  220 

ITA  120 

ENG  108 

ERE  371 

ERE  120 

ENG  108 

ITA  222 

ITA  122 

ENG  152 

IT  A 100 

ERE  271 

ENG  200 

ITA  321 

ITA  220 

ENG  204 

ITA  220 

ERE  366 

ENG  212 

ITA  428 

ITA  223 

ENG  212 

ITA  320 

ERE  371 

ENG  218 

MAT  110 

ITA  320 

ENG  302 

ITA  426 

ERE  372 

ENG  304 

POL  100 

ITA  325 

ENG  306 

MAT  110 

GLL200 

ENG  308 

SPA  100 

ITA  421 

ENG  308 

MAT  220 

GRH  100 

ENG  322 

SPA  220 

ITA  430 

ENG  312 

MAT  364Y 

ITA  100 

ENG  324 

SPA  280 

MAT  130 

ENG  324 

PHL  100 

ITA  120 

ENG  328 

SPA  320 

POL  100 

ENG  328 

PHL  250E 

ITA  122 

ENG  332 

SPA  353 

SPA  100 

ENG  338 

PHL  25 IS 

ITA  220 

ENG  348 

SPA  446 

SPA  220 

ENG  346 

POL  100 

ITA  222 

ENG  350 

SPA  466 

SPA  225 

ENG  348 

SPA  100 

ITA  223 

ENG  354 

SPA  320 

ENG  352 

SPA  220 

ITA  321 

ENG  368 

SPA  343 

ENG  356 

SPA  320 

ITA  424 

ERE  120 

SPA  420 

ERE  120 

SPA  353 

MAT  130 

ERE  140 

SPA  425 

ERE  140 

SPA  420 

MAT  225 

ERE  271 

SPA  486 

ERE  271 

SPA  484 

MAT  314Y 

ERE  324 

ERE  316 

PHL  102 

ERE  344 

ERE  322 

PHL  240E 

ERE  352 

ERE  330 

PHL  241S 

ERE  364 

ERE  346 

PHY  130 

ERE  368 

ERE  366 

PHY  309Y 

ERE  371 

ERE  371 

POL  100 

ITA  100 

ERE  372 

SPA  100 

ITA  120 

ITA  100 

SPA  220 

ITA  121 

ITA  120 

SPA  256 

ITA  220 

ITA  122 

SPA  320 

ITA  221 

ITA  220 

SPA  343 

ITA  224 

ITA  221 

SPA  456 

ITA  320 

ITA  223 

ITA  321 

ITA  320 

ITA  323 

ITA  321 

ITA  422 

ITA  424 

ITA  424 

MAT  130 

193 
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Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Summer 

Winter 

ng 

Day 

Session 

Evening 

Day 

Session 

)n  1972 

Session  1972 

1972-1973 

Session  1973 

Session  1973 

1973-1974 

MAT  130 

MAT  230 

MAT  230 

POL  100 

POL  100 

POL  200 

POL  201 

POL  203 

POL  204 

SPA  100 

POL  320 

SPA  220 

SPA  100 

SPA  236 

SPA  220 

SPA  320 

SPA  246 

SPA  353 

SPA  256 

SPA  380 

SPA  320 

SPA  420 

SPA  333 

SPA  456 

SPA  381 

SPA  484 

SPA  420 

m 

SPA  436 

1 

SPA  461 

I 

SPA  482 

Summer 
Evening 
Session  1974 

Summer 

Day 

Session  1974 

Winter 

Session 

1974-1975 

Summer 
Evening 
Session  1975 

Summer 

Day 

Session  1975 

ANT  100 

ANT  100 

ANT  100 

ANT  100 

ANT  100 

ECO  100 

ECO  100 

AST  100 

ECO  100 

ECO  100 

ENG  108 

ENG  108 

COM  100 

ENG  108 

ENG  108 

ENG  152 

ENG  212 

COM  22 IE 

ENG  212 

ENG  212 

ENG  218 

ENG  328 

COM  222S 

ENG  324 

ENG  218 

ENG  328 

ENG  348 

COM  300 

ENG  348 

ENG  328 

ERE  120 

ERE  120 

COM  320 

ERE  120 

ERE  120 

ERE  271 

ERE  271 

COM  331 

ERE  271 

ERE  271 

ERE  364 

ERE  354 

COM  420 

ERE  352 

ERE  330 

ERE  371 

ERE  371 

COM  423 

ERE  371 

ERE  371 

IT  A 100 

ERE  372 

ECO  100 

ITA  100 

ERE  372 

ITA  220 

ITA  100 

ECO  200 

ITA  220 

ITA  100 

ITA  224 

ITA  120 

ENG  108 

ITA  321 

ITA  120 

ITA  320 

ITA  121 

ENG  200 

ITA  323 

ITA  122 

ITA  420 

ITA  220 

ENG  212 

MAT  no 

ITA  220 

ITA  423 

ITA  222 

ENG  218 

POL  100 

ITA  223 

ITA  426 

ITA  321 

ENG  304 

SPA  100 

ITA  224 

MAT  no 

ITA  323 

ENG  308 

SPA  220 

ITA  320 

POL  100 

MAT  130 

ENG  322 

SPA  280 

ITA  424 

SPA  100 

POL  100 

ENG  324 

SPA  320 

ITA  428 

SPA  220 

SPA  100 

ENG  328 

SPA  353 

MAT  130 

SPA  225 

SPA  220 

ENG  332 

SPA  456 

POL  100 

SPA  256 

SPA  246 

ENG  348 

SPA  100 

SPA  320 

SPA  280 

ENG  350 

SPA  220 

i, 
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Summer 
Evening 
Session  1974 

Summer 

Day 

Session  1974 

Winter 

Session 

1974-1975 

Summer 
Evening 
Session  1975 

Summer 

Day 

Session  1975 

SPA  333 

SPA  320 

ENG  354 

SPA  320 

SPA  420 

SPA  343 

ENG  368 

SPA  333 

SPA  381 

FRE  120 

SPA  420 

SPA  461 

FRE  140 

SPA  436 

SPA  482 

FRE  271 

SPA  484 

FRE  320 
FRE  342 
FRE  354 
FRE  364 
FRE  368 
FRE  371 
ITA  100 
ITA  120 
ITA  121 
ITA  220 
ITA  221 
ITA  222 
ITA  320 
ITA  321 
ITA  325 
ITA  421 
ITA  430 
MAT  130 
MAT  230 
POL  100 
POL  201 
POL  204 
POL  320 
SPA  100 
SPA  220 
SPA  225 
SPA  256 
SPA  320 
SPA  343 
SPA  420 
SPA  425 
SPA  446 
SPA  466 
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« 4 Faculty  of  Applied  Science 

and  Engineering 

33] 

4J)  The  First  Year  Engineering  Programme  is  offered  by  the  Faculty  of 

Applied  Science  and  Engineering  through  the  Division  of  University 
Extension  for  students  interested  in  part-time  evening  study  in  order  to 
complete  the  first  year  requirements  for  a Bachelor  of  Applied  Science 
(basc)  degree.  The  number  of  applicants  accepted  for  the  First  Year 
Engineering  Programme  will  be  limited. 

Only  the  First  Year  of  the  four  year  Engineering  curriculum  is  available 
through  the  Division  of  University  Extension.  Successful  completion  of 
this  nine  course  programme  qualifies  the  student  for  entry  into  Second  Year 
full-time  in  all  courses,  except  Engineering  Science,  in  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

In  Second  Year,  students  must  elect  one  of  the  following  programmes 
which  they  expect  to  continue  - Chemical  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering, 
Electrical  Engineering,  Geological  Engineering,  Industrial  Engineering, 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science.  For  further 
information  on  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Year,  please  refer  to  the  Calendar 
of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  1 971-72.  The  right  is 
reserved  to  limit  the  number  of  students  admitted  to  any  programme  in  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering.  Those  students  who  will  be 
eligible  to  transfer  into  full-time  studies  for  the  Winter  Session  1972-73 
must  make  arrangements  with  the  Division  of  University  Extension  before 
May  1,  1972. 

Commencing  in  the  session  1971-72,  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  will  divide  the  academic  year  (Winter  Session)  into  a Fall  and 
a Spring  term.  Most  courses  of  instruction  will  be  one  term  in  duration 
and  there  will  be  final  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  term.  Under  this 
revised  curriculum.  First  Year  students  will  still  complete  nine  courses. 

Some  courses  may  require  the  student  to  attend  two  evenings  a week  for 
the  term.  Eight  of  the  nine  first  year  courses  are  compulsory  Engineering 

-H  courses.  The  ninth  course,  an  elective  from  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty 

of  Arts  and  Science,  is  to  be  completed  by  the  student  at  any  time  before 
the  completion  of  the  First  Year  Programme.  The  nine  first  year  courses 
must  be  completed  within  a period  of  four  calendar  years  with  an  overall 
average  of  not  less  than  60% . 

FIRST  YEAR  REQUIREMENTS 

Applied  Mechanics  (CIV  lOOF)  Mathematics  II  (MAT  181S) 

Computer  Programming  (APS  lOOF/S)  Technical  Elective 
Chemistry  (CHE  lOOF)  Arts  and  Science  Elective 

Electricity  & Magnetism  (ELE  121S) 

Engineering  Graphics  (CIV  135F/S) 

Mathematics  I (MAT  180F) 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

1 In  order  to  avoid  schedule  conflicts  which  may  delay  the  completion  of  the 
requirements  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree,  courses  should  be  scheduled  care- 
fully and  where  necessary  approved  by  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering. 

2 Part-time  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  may 
register  for  a maximum  of  two  courses  in  the  Fall  Term  of  the  Winter 
Session,  two  courses  in  the  Spring  Term  of  the  Winter  Session,  and  two 
courses  in  the  Summer  Session  ( Summer  Evening  Session  and  Summer  Day 
Session  combined). 

3 Mathematics  I is  a prerequisite  or  co-requisite  for  Mathematics  II,  Mech- 
anics, Chemistry,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Computer  Programming. 
Other  prerequisites  and  co-requisites  may  be  established  at  a later  time. 

4 A full  course  or  its  equivalent  must  be  chosen  from  those  courses  offered 
by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  The  student’s  choice  must  be  approved 
by  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

5 Students  must  take  at  least  two  courses  in  their  first  calendar  year  of  studies. 

6 The  Mathematics  courses  must  be  completed  within  the  first  two  calendar 
years. 

7 At  any  time  in  his  programme,  the  student’s  overall  average  must  be  not 
less  than  the  smaller  of  the  following  two  numbers;  60  or  (48  + 2N) 
where  N is  the  total  number  of  courses  achieved  up  to  that  time. 

The  required  overall  average  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Minimum 

Minimum 

Overall 

Overall 

N 

Average 

N 

Average 

1 paper 

50% 

5 papers 

58% 

2 papers 

52% 

6 papers 

60% 

3 papers 

54% 

7 papers 

60% 

4 papers 

56% 

8 papers 

60% 

9 papers 

60% 

8 An  Engineering  student  in  the  Division  of  University  Extension  may  not 
rewrite  any  examination.  He  may,  however,  repeat  up  to  two  different 
courses  in  order  to  improve  his  overall  average;  however,  a course  may  be 
repeated  only  once.  Engineering  students  are  not  normally  permitted  to 
write  supplemental  examinations.  An  Engineering  student,  however,  may 
petition,  if  he  is  unable  to  write  an  examination  at  the  specified  time,  in 
order  to  write  the  examination  at  the  next  examination  period. 

9 Any  student  in  the  First  Year  Programme  in  Engineering  who  fails  to 
obtain  standing  (50%  ) in  more  than  two  courses  on  the  first  attempt  will 
not  be  permitted  further  registration  or  examination  in  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


: lOF/S  Computer  Programming 

The  digital  computing  system  as  a device  for  numeric  and  non  numeric 
transformation  of  numbers  and  symbols.  Constants,  variables,  and  arrays; 
arithmetic  and  logical  expressions;  functions.  Algorithms,  represented  by 

I flow  chart  and  computer  languages.  Conditional  branching  and  looping; 

‘ iteration;  sub-programmes;  input/ output.  All  of  the  above  will  be  illustrated 
and  implemented  using  the  FORTRAN  IV  language.  Applications  will 
include  root  finding,  numerical  integration,  sorting,  iterative  design  and 
graph  plotting. 

II 

-DIOOF  Chemistry 

An  introductory  course  in  physical  chemistry  involving  problems  dealing 
with  industrial  and  engineering  applications.  Topics  discussed  are  stoichio- 
metry and  the  mole  concept,  ideal  and  real  gas  behaviour,  phase  equilibria 
and  colligative  properties  of  solutions,  chemical  and  ionic  equilibrium, 
electrochemistry,  thermochemistry  and  chemical  kinetics. 

The  lecture  course  is  supplemented  by  a series  of  laboratory  experiments 
illustrating  the  principles  discussed.  Experiments  include  a gas-chromato- 
graphic  study  of  fuel  combustion,  caustic  chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid  pilot 
plants,  freezing  point  depression,  molecular  weight  determination,  vapour 
pressure,  steam  and  binary  distillations,  qualitative  analysis,  heat  of 
neutralization,  kinetics,  corrosion,  pH  and  electrochemistry. 

TIOOF  Applied  Mechanics 

Statics;  The  principles  of  statics  are  applied  to  the  composition  and  resolu- 
tion of  forces,  moments  and  couples.  The  equilibrium  states  of  frames  and 
machines  are  examined.  The  distributed  load  concept  is  applied  to  finding 
centroids,  centers  of  mass  and  fluid  pressure.  Dynamics:  Applications  of 
the  principles  of  dynamics  are  discussed  for  motion  on  straight  and  curved 
paths.  Work,  energy,  power  and  momentum  concepts  are  applied  to 
particles,  systems  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies.  Simpler  applications  in 
relative  motion  are  considered.  Throughout  statics  and  dynamics  the  free 
body  concept  is  emphasized  and  vector  algebra  is  used  where  it  is  most 
useful. 

V15F/S  Engineering  Graphics 

A course  to  provide  an  introduction  to  graphical  communication  in  con- 
temporary engineering  practice.  Topics  in  descriptive  geometry  and  engin- 
eering drawing  include  orthographic  projection,  single  view  drawings, 
spatial  analysis,  developments  and  intersections,  sketching,  preparation  of 
graphs  and  nomographs  and  the  reproduction  of  drawings. 

iL  1 2 1 S Electricity  and  Magnetism 

A basic  course  in  electricity  and  magnetism  including  electric  forces  and 
fields,  analysis  of  direct-current  circuits,  magnetic  forces  and  fields,  electro- 
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magnetic  induction,  and  an  introduction  to  the  conductive,  magnetic  and 
dielectric  properties  of  materials. 

MAT  180F  Mathematics  I 

Calculus;  limits,  derivatives,  integrals  and  their  properties  with  applications ' 
elementary  functions.  Basic  concepts  of  linear  algebra. 

MAT  18 IS  Mathematics  n 

Vectors,  matrices,  linear  systems,  transformations,  eigenvalues,  linear  pro- 
gramming,  complex  numbers.  Applications  of  linear  algebra  and  calculus. 


TIMETABLE/APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 

Winter  Session  1971-72 

Open  to  Engineering  Students  only 

FALL  TERM  September  8,  1971 — December  22,  1971 


COLTRSE 

EVENING 

TIME 

BUILDING 

ROOM 

CIV  lOOF 

Tuesday 

6:30-10:30 

Galbraith 

405  ' 

CHE  lOOF 

Monday 

7:00-  9:30 

Wallberg 

1033 

Wednesday 

7:00-  9:30 

Wallberg 

564  ; 

MAT  180F 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-  9:30 

Galbraith 

405 

SPRING  TERM  January  10,  1972- April  28,  1972 

COURSE 

EVENING 

TIME 

BUILDING 

room! 

ELE  121S 

Tuesday 

6:30-10:30 

Galbraith 

405 

CIV  135S 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-  9:30 

Galbraith 

404  * 

MAT  181S 

Mon.  & Wed. 

7:00-  9:30 

Galbraith 

405 

TIMETABLE/APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 

Sununer  Evening  Session  1972 
Open  to  Engineering  Students  Only 

1 

COLTRSE 

EVENING 

TIME 

BUILDING 

ROOMj 

APS  100 

Monday 

6:30-9:30 

Galbraith 

405  1 

MAT  180 

Tues.  & Thurs. 

6:30-9:30 

Galbraith 

405  ‘ 

Technical  Elective 

To  Be  Announced 
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5 The  College  of  Education 

BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION  PROGRAMMES 

Bachelor  of  Education  Degree  Programme  for  graduates  of  The  College  of 
^ Education  who  were  awarded  the  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate  prior 
A to  May  1970: 

f Commencing  in  September  1970,  the  Division  of  University  Extension  in 
co-operation  with  The  College  of  Education  will  offer  courses  in  summer 
M and  winter  sessions  which  will  enable  graduates  of  the  one-year  College 
4 programme  prior  to  May  1970,  leading  to  the  Interim  High  School 
F Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  B,  to  qualify  for  the  Bachelor  of  Education 
I Degree. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

A candidate  must  submit  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  University  of 
Toronto,  proof  of: 

a)  graduation  from  The  College  of  Education  in  a One-Year  High  School 
Assistants’  programme.  Type  B,  prior  to  May  1970; 
b)  possession  of  the  Permanent  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

A candidate  must  complete  two  of  the  courses  in  the  present  one-year 
programme  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Education  Degree,  namely: 
a)  one  course  selected  from  a list  of  offerings  in  Part  II,  Educational  Theory; 
b)  one  course  selected  from  a list  of  offerings  in  Part  IV,  Additional  Related 
Courses. 

N.B.  This  programme  will  not  be  offered  after  July  1,  1974. 

New  Programme 

Bachelor  of  Education  Degree  Programme  for  holders  of  Ontario  perman- 
ent basic  teaching  certificates: 

Commencing  July  1971,  the  Division  of  University  Extension  in  co-opera- 
tion with  The  College  of  Education  will  offer  courses  in  summer  and  winter 
sessions  which  will  enable  graduates  who  meet  the  admission  requirements 
outlined  below  to  qualify  for  the  Bachelor  of  Education  Degree. 

ADMISSIONS  REQUIREMENTS 

A candidate  must  submit  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  University  of 
Toronto,  proof  that  he  holds: 

a)  an  approved  university  degree  from  an  accredited  university; 
b)  a permanent  basic  Ontario  teaching  certificate. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

A candidate  must  complete  four  of  the  courses  in  the  present  one-year 
programme  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Education  Degree,  namely: 
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a)  one  course  selected  from  a list  of  offerings  in  Part  II,  Educational  Theory; 

b)  one  course  selected  from  a list  of  offerings  in  Part  IV,  Additional  Related 
Courses; 

c)  two  additional  courses  selected  from  Part  II,  Educational  Theory  or  Part 
IV,  Additional  Related  Courses. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

1 The  Summer  Day  Session,  beginning  in  1 97 1 , will  be  of  six  weeks  duration. 

2 The  course  in  each  subject  will  be  thirty  class  hours. 

3 The  academic  fee  for  each  course  is  $47.50. 

4 The  maximum  number  of  courses  that  may  be  taken  in  the  fall  term  of  the 
Winter  Evening  Session  is  two.  The  maximum  number  of  courses  that  may 
be  taken  in  the  spring  term  of  the  Winter  Evening  Session  is  two.  The 
maximum  number  of  courses  that  may  be  taken  in  the  Summer  Day  Session  ! 
is  two. 

5 It  may  be  necessary  to  limit  enrolment  in  certain  courses. 

6 A course  will  not  be  offered  unless  sufficient  candidates  apply. 

Conditions  for  Academic  Standing 

The  standing  of  candidates  will  be  determined  by  the  combined  results  of 
term  work  and  of  the  final  examinations  in  the  subjects  of  Parts  ii  and  iv.  j 
A candidate  who  fails  in  a one-year  programme  listed  in  The  College  of 
Education  Calendar  may  be  re-admitted  in  a isubsequent  year,  with  the 
approval  of  The  Council  of  The  College.  ! 

A candidate  who  withdraws  from  attendance  in  any  programme  listed  in  ' 
The  College  of  Education  Calendar  may  apply  for  re-admission  in  a subse- 
quent year  on  petition  to  The  Council  of  The  College.  ' 

Should  a student  fail  a second  time  in  either  or  both  of  his  supplemental 
examinations,  he  may  be  admitted  to  the  Summer  Session  for  Teachers  with  i 
Professional  Education  choosing  different  optional  courses  if  he  has  the 
required  prerequisites,  or  he  may  be  refused  admission  to  further  courses 
at  the  direction  of  The  Council  of  The  College.  , 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS  !l 


Part  II  Educational  Theory 


EDU  400. 1 The  Structural  and  Legal  Bases  of  the  Ontario  School  System 

The  organization  of  provincial  and  local  systems  of  education;  powers  and 
duties  of  the  various  educational  authorities;  the  Education  Acts  and 
Regulations  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Course  content  will  be  covered 
primarily  through  directed  readings.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  related  topics 
of  current  educational  interest.  The  course  is  conducted  by  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Administration  and  Programme  Development. 
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ADMINISTRATION  AND  PROGRAMME  DEVELOPMENT 
)l  400.2  Programme  Development 

Pj.  An  examination  of  the  role  of  the  teacher  as  a designer  of  educational 

experiences  within  the  school  programme.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the 
application  of  current  theory  and  practice  of  curriculum  design  to  the 
I development  of  specific  school  programmes  which  attempt  to  meet  a variety 
I of  individual  and  societal  needs.  Participants  will  undertake  individual 

|j  projects  as  well  as  participate  as  members  of  a curriculum  team  in  the 
production  of  group  materials. 


□ 30.21 


1400.3 


n 


Dl  400.4 


u ) 

il400.5 


Programme  Development 

An  examination  of  current  theory  and  practice  in  curriculum  design  and 
their  relationship  to  teaching  and  school  organization. 

The  Individual  Student  and  the  School  Programme 

School  programmes  and  practices  which  meet  individual  differences  among 
students.  A general  study  will  be  made  of  innovative  teaching  and  organiza- 
tional patterns,  including  particularly  the  non-graded  school,  credit  or- 
ganization, house  plans,  team  teaching,  independent  study,  and  other  related 
topics. 

Administration  in  the  Modem  School 

A practical  study  of  the  use  and  organization  of  school  resources  and 
services  in  providing  an  effective  educational  programme.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  phases  of  school  operation  such  as 
discipline,  staff  relationships,  organization  of  classes,  individualizing  in- 
struction, evaluation  procedures,  and  the  design  and  implementation  of 
overall  school  programmes. 

Evaluation:  Measuring  Student  Performance 

A study  of  current  evaluation  practices  in  the  schools.  TTie  course  will 
develop  some  of  the  theoretical  issues  underlying  evaluation  methods,  the 
design  and  marking  of  a wide  variety  of  testing  instruments,  including  essay, 
objective,  oral,  project,  and  self-assessment.  The  fair  assessment  of  indivi- 
duals, comprehensive  systems  for  schools,  distinctions  between  subjects, 
home  reporting,  concepts  of  promotion  and  failure,  and  grading  systems  will 
also  be  considered. 


01400.6  Individual  Research  Project 

Students  who  wish  to  engage  in  an  individual  research  topic  must  consult 
a member  of  the  Department  at  the  time  of  College  registration. 


jf  ; EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

0141 4. 1 Psychology  Applied  to  Education 

Opien  to  all  students.  Designed  to  show  relevance  of  general  Psychology  to 
^ : teaching.  Provides  an  overview  of  the  areas  of  Psychology  related  to  educa- 

I tion  and  teaching;  problems  in  human  communication,  role  of  feedback, 
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non-verbal  communication,  mass  media,  T.V.,  radio.  Modem  theories  of 
learning  will  be  examined  and  compared;  the  relevance  of  learning  theory 
to  motivation,  aptitudes  and  attitudes,  learning  discrimination  and  skills,  the 
slow  learner,  development,  maturation  and  special  education,  research  in 
education,  programmed  learning  and  computer-assisted  instmction.  ' 

EDU  414.2  The  Adolescent  - At  Home,  in  School  and  in  the  Community 

The  adolescent  period;  adolescent  needs  and  processes  of  adjustment;  the 
adolescent  and  social  class;  adolescent-adult  relationships;  the  adolescent 
and  his  peer  group;  physical  development;  intellectual  development; 
development  of  interests,  attitudes  and  values;  heterosexual  development  of 
adolescents;  adolescent  disciplinary  problems,  adolescent  delinquency. 


EDU  414.3  Teaching  - An  Interpersonal  Process  I 

The  teacher  as  partner  in  an  interpersonal  learning  process;  increased 
awareness  and  insight  about  forces  operating  in  groups;  how  one’s  own 
behaviour  affects  group  productivity;  application  of  theory  to  development 
of  innovative  plans  for  better  classroom  teaching  using  large  and  small 
groups. 


EDU  414.4  Teaching  - An  Interpersonal  Process  II 

This  course  is  planned  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  in  greater  depth 
the  areas  of  study  included  in  Course  414.3.  In  addition,  it  will  include 
enquiry  into  the  principles  of  sensitivity  training  and  the  various  types  of 
encounter  groups,  and  the  way  in  which  experience  in  small  group  living 
will  increase  the  awareness  of  the  forces  affecting  the  teacher  and  the 
student  in  the  school  situation.  Increased  self-understanding  and  the  ability 
to  structure  the  social  environment  for  the  improvement  of  learning  are 
among  the  goals  of  this  course. 

EDU  414.5  Individual  Research  Project 

Students  with  good  academic  background  in  Psychology  and  some  previous 
research  experience  may  be  permitted  to  do  an  individual  research  project 
on  some  topic  related  to  Psychology  and  its  application  to  education. 
Students  seeking  such  permission  must  have  the  approval  of  a departmental 
committee  which  may  recommend  to  The  College  Council  that  permission 
be  granted  to  pursue  this  research  project  in  lieu  of  one,  and  in  exceptional 
cases  two  courses  in  Educational  Psychology. 

HISTORY,  PHILOSOPHY,  SOCIOLOGY  OF  EDUCATION 

EDU  426.1  Comparative  Education 

Much  of  the  content  of  this  course  can  be  determined  by  the  interests  of 
students  enrolling  for  it.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  concerned  with  methods 
in  comparative  education,  with  certain  distinctive  features  in  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  Canada  and  other  leading  countries  in  the  western  world, 
and  with  trends  towards  international  co-operation  in  education. 
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126.2  Dilemmas  of  Contemporary  Education 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  explore  the  relationship  between  theory  and 
practice  by  trying  to  put  theory  into  practice.  The  course  will  involve  a 
short  initial  period  of  lectures  and  seminars  when  various  theoretical 
positions  will  be  presented  and  discussed.  Following  this,  students  will  select 
areas  of  study  which  should  take  them  out  of  the  College  and  into  other 
social  institutions.  It  is  anticipated  that  students  will  select  topics  which 
involve  such  dilemmas  as  school-community  relationships,  interdisciplinary 
approaches  to  education,  Canadian  issues  in  education,  student-teacher 
relationships,  morality  and  the  drug  culture,  and  so  on.  The  final  weeks  of 
the  course  will  involve  a consideration  and  evaluation  of  the  work  under- 
taken and  the  method  adopted. 

426.3  Modem  PhUosophy  and  Education 

Through  the  examination  of  selected  modern  philosophical  works,  this 
course  will  deal  with  such  key  problems  (among  others)  as  human  freedom, 
coercion  in  the  classroom,  the  problem  of  absurdity,  social  philosophy  and 
educational  theory,  approaches  to  student-centred  education,  the  influence 
of  modem  philosophy  on  methodology  in  education.  Conflicting  viewpoints 
in  recent  philosophy  will  also  be  introduced  and  examined  speculatively  in 
an  educational  context. 

426.4  Progressive  Education  in  Theory  and  Practice 

An  analysis  and  discussion  of  progressive  theories  and  practices  over  the 
past  two  hundred  years,  with  special  reference  to  the  ideas  of  Rousseau, 
Dewey,  and  Ontario’s  Hall-Dennis  Report,  for  the  purpose,  in  the  main,  of 

, inducing  beginning  teachers  to  search  constantly  for  meaning  in  such 
familiar  learning  concepts  as  interest,  activity,  discovery,  assimilation,  free- 
dom, authority,  natural  growth,  creativity,  continuous  progress. 

426.5  School  and  Society 

This  course  will  involve  a consideration  of  such  problems  as  socio-cultural 
influences  on  educational  achievement,  value  conflicts  (between  generations 
and  among  socio-economic  classes),  and  the  conflicting  functions  of  the 
school  as  an  institution  for  transmitting  the  cultural  heritage  as  well  as 
criticizing  it.  An  analysis  of  these  problems  will  uncover  such  issues  of 
current  concern  to  schools  and  teachers  as  ‘the  generation  gap,’  ‘educa- 
tional control,’  ‘student  power.’ 

426.6  Sociology  of  Education 

An  examination  of  the  school  as  an  institution  in  the  society  which  it  serves. 
Topics  will  include  the  structure  of  society  and  education,  education  and 
social  change,  education  and  social  mobility,  the  socialization  of  the  child, 
the  social  role  of  the  teacher,  the  influence  of  economic  and  political  forces 
on  education,  education  and  the  values  of  the  community  and  the  nation, 
education  and  international  relations.  Students  will  be  expected  to  relate  the 
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principles  discussed  to  their  own  communities.  Previous  university  work  in  ' t: 
sociology  is  desirable  but  not  mandatory. 

EDU  426.7  Values  in  Education 

An  examination  of  selected  topics  in  value  theory  seen  within  the  educa- 
tional context.  Examples  of  possible  topics:  authority  and  freedom;  per- 
ception and  judgment  in  education  and  the  arts;  the  aims  of  education; 
valuational  impact  of  the  mass  media;  the  teacher  and  the  new  morality; 
expression,  representation,  and  value  formation;  conceptual  analysis  of  the 
educational  environment.  No  formal  background  in  philosophy  is  required.  1 


EDU  426.8  Individual  Research  Project 

Qualified  students  who  wish  to  substitute  an  independent  study  project  for 
one  or  two  (not  more)  courses  in  this  Department,  must  first  obtain  the 
approval  of  a member  of  the  Department  and  subsequently  of  The  Council  i 
of  The  College. 

EDU  426.9  Authority  and  Freedom  in  School  ) 

Can  an  ideal  of  individual  freedom  be  supported?  Can  authority  be  justified? 
Does  the  ideal  of  individual  freedom  preclude  the  exercise  of  authority? 

Should  the  school  enforce  a prevailing  moral  code?  Can  a school  be 
amoral?  Is  ‘compulsory  education’  a contradiction?  Why  bother  being  i 
ethical?  This  course  will  attempt  to  get  at  the  roots  of  human  ethical  : 
valuing  and  thereby  illumine,  and  confront  one  with,  the  moral  dimension  1 1 1 
of  the  school.  i 

I 

EDU  426.10  History  of  Canadian  Education 

This  course  will  survey  patterns  and  developments  in  Canadian  education  i 
from  the  Indian  cultures  to  the  present.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  i i 
the  relationship  of  social  changes  in,  for  example,  family  life,  concepts  of 
childhood,  living  conditions,  English-French  relations,  and  the  role  of 
religion,  to  educational  systems.  Students  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
examine  original  sources. 


Part  IV  Additional  related  courses 


These  courses  offer  a candidate  the  opportunity  to  concentrate  further  on  I 
one  of  his  teaching  subjects  by  taking  a related  course,  or  to  pursue  an 
interest  in  another  teaching  subject  or  in  the  field  of  general  education. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  PROGRAMME  DEVELOPMENT 

EDU  455.19  Teaching  as  a Profession 

A study  of  the  development  of  teaching  as  a profession;  the  current  status 
of  the  profession,  and  new  orientations  within  the  North  American  context; 
interprofessional  realtionships. 
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Administration  within  the  School  System 

A review  of  planning  and  administrative  procedures  in  large  systems  of 
education.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  organization  of  learning 
resources,  student  services,  and  parent-teacher-student  relationships.  The 
interaction  of  trustees,  senior  officials,  resource  personnel,  and  school  ad- 
ministrators will  be  considered.  The  effectiveness  of  large  systems  in 
formulating  and  in  achieving  desirable  educational  programmes  for  the 
individual  student  and  for  society  as  a whole  will  provide  a constant  focus 
for  study. 


y 455.26  Research  Methods  in  Education 

This  course  will  introduce  students  to  methods  of  research  used  in  Educa- 
tion.  Emphasis  will  be  directed  to  research  in  Educational  Administration 
and  Programme  Development.  During  the  course  students  will  develop  a 
research  project  of  their  own. 
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« COMPUTER  STUDIES 

lu|0  455.05  Computers  in  Education 

This  course  is  designed  to  study  the  use  of  the  computer  as  an  instructional 
i'  and  administrative  aid  in  education.  Areas  to  be  discussed  include: 

0 Computer-Assisted  Instruction,  Test  Scoring,  Item  Analysis,  Curriculum, 

Educational  Research,  Student  Accounting  and  other  student-oriented 
areas.  Emphasis  is  on  the  computer  as  a problem-solving  tool.  Prior  com- 
puter courses  or  knowledge  is  not  required.  Access  to  the  computer  centre 
will  be  available  to  students  for  class-assigned  and  other  approved  projects. 


ART  EDUCATION 

Design  Education 

A lecture-studio  course  which  examines  problems  presented  to  the  artist  by 
the  machine  production  of  industrial  society.  The  impact  of  technological 
developments  upon  environment;  the  solutions  which  have  been  formulated. 
Tentative  explorations  of  problems  presented  by  recent  developments. 

Art  and  the  Humanities 

An  examination  of  the  relationships  between  Art,  Literature  and  Music  in 
Western  civilization. 


0<  455.24  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements 

This  course  emphasizes  the  practical  approach  to  tests  and  measurements. 
Students  will  be  required  to  construct  tests  and  use  the  computer  to  evaluate 
their  results.  Other  areas  of  study  include:  techniques  of  measurement;  test 
construction;  application  of  testing;  and  concepts  of  educational  measure- 
ment. Computer  training  or  experience  not  essential. 

EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA 

01 455.06  Educational  Media 

The  course  will  include  a study  of  the  basic  principles  of  communication; 
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the  use  of  the  various  media  such  as  film  projectors,  tape  recorders  and 
television  will  be  a major  part  of  the  course. 


EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

EDU  455.12  Introduction  to  Child  Psychology 

Motivation;  why  children  learn;  physical  characteristics  and  school 
behaviour;  children’s  abilities;  children  as  social  creatures;  personality 
adjustment. 

EDU  455.16  Principles  of  Programmed  Learning 

Preparing  and  structuring  objectives;  programming  styles;  linear  and 
branching;  principles  of  writing  and  revising  programs;  feedback;  computer- 
assisted  instruction;  program  evaluation. 

EDU  455.17  Psychology  of  Communications 

This  course  deals  with  the  field  of  communications  as  a Behavioural 
Science.  It  is  concerned  with  such  areas  as  persuasion  and  dissuasion; 
Information  - Storage,  retrieval  and  generation;  Loss  of  message  - inter- 
personally  and  in  the  formal  and  informal  learning  situations.  Media  - limi- 
tations of  and  possible  uses  of  - in  educational  systems.  Societies’  and 
institutions’  ability  to  generate  meaningful  information.  One  of  the  aims  in 
this  course  is  to  assist  the  students  to  cope  with  increasing  amounts  of 
information  available  and  to  cope  with  increasing  complexity  rather  than 
avoid  it. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

EDU  455.30  Art  and  Crafts  for  Elementary  Schools 

An  introduction  to  the  creative  use  of  media  in  two  and  three  dimensions; 
basic  design,  point,  line  and  shape;  print-making;  teaching  methods;  subject 
integration. 

EDU  455.21  French  at  the  Elementary  School  Level 

French  as  a second  language  from  the  earliest  grades  of  the  elementary 
school;  programmes;  procedures  specific  to  the  age  level;  audio-visual  aids. 
(See  Modern  Languages.) 

EDU  455.3 1 Music  for  Elementary  Schools 

A study  of  contemporary  approaches  to  music  learning  in  elementary 
schools.  Student  teachers  in  this  course  will  be  required  to  participate  in  a 
variety  of  activities. 

EDU  455.32  Physical  and  Health  Education  for  Elementary  Schools 

A critical  examination  of  teaching  procedures  which  relate  specifically  to 
the  aims  of  Physical  and  Health  Education;  an  activity  course  based  on 
participation  in  and  examination  of  games,  gymnastics  and  dance  appropri- 
ate for  the  healthy  development  of  children  ages  6 to  14. 
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d )i  455.39  English  Rhetoric  and  Semantics 

Rhetoric:  An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  patterns  of  clear  and  effective 
writing;  relationship  between  thinking  and  the  composition  process;  per- 
ceptive seeing;  organization  of  stimuli  and  meaningful  transmission  of 
response;  rhetorical  considerations  in  the  composition  of  sentences  and 
paragraphs;  characteristics  and  techniques  of  effective  identification,  defini- 
' tion,  classification,  comparison  and  contrast,  illustration,  and  three  types  of 

analysis:  functional,  process  and  causal.  The  planning,  evaluation  and 
assignment  of  compositions  of  various  types  is  a significant  part  of  this 
course. 

Introduction  to  semantic  principles:  Abstract  and  concrete  terms;  problems 
in  definition;  characteristics  of  words;  denotation,  connotation,  language 
and  personality;  problems  in  verbal  communication. 

Oral  presentation:  Communicating  with  an  audience;  eliminating  self- 
consciousness;  voice-improvement;  oral  reading;  phrasing  oral  questions; 
brief  prepared  speeches;  evaluating  oral  presentation;  characteristics  of 
effective  lesson  presentation. 

er.  Before  beginning  this  course,  some  formal  preparation  may  be  advisable 

[jj),  for  candidates  who  lack  command  of  basic  English  structure  and  usage. 

Sj,  ENGLISH 

D 455.22  The  Language  Arts  of  the  Cinema 
ji  The  course  is  designed  to  study  trends  in  contemporary  cinema.  Although 

the  course  concentrates  mainly  on  feature  films  of  such  directors  as  Hitch- 
cock, Bergman,  Varda,  Antonioni,  Fellini,  Godard,  Truffaut,  Resnais,  Losey 
and  Lester,  it  does  not  neglect  the  popular  cinema  nor  does  it  omit  experi- 
mental short  films.  The  several  arts  of  the  director,  script  writer,  actor, 

, editor,  lighting-cameraman,  composer,  and  sound  man  are  studied  so  that 

jj.  the  students  may  have  a full  appreciation  of  the  language  arts  amalgam  that 

we  experience  in  the  cinema.  Enrolment  is  limited. 

D 455.27  Developmental  Reading 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  possibilities  of  develop- 
mental reading  at  the  secondary  school  level.  Basic  principles  underlying 
an  instructional  programme  will  be  discussed.  Specific  methods  of  determin- 
ing reading  achievement,  selecting  patterns  of  organization,  and  planning 
the  instructional  programme  will  be  introduced.  Of  major  emphasis  will  be 
the  devising  of  practical  developmental  reading  programs.  Enrolment  is 
limited. 

HISTORY,  PHILOSOPHY,  SOCIOLOGY  OF  EDUCATION 

0 455.28  Educational  Issues  in  Perspective 

The  intention  is  to  seek  an  understanding  of  basic  - ipso  facto  contemporary 
- issues  in  education  through  examining  the  writings  of  selected  educators 
of  the  past  and  present.  Students  will  have  a voice  in  selecting  themes  and 
authors,  and  will  be  expected  to  share  in  the  reading,  the  presentation  of 
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papers,  ami  the  exchange  of  views  through  class  discussion  upon  which  the 
success  of  this  course  will  largely  depend. 

Id^U  455.1 1 History  <»f  Kdiicutioii:  A Reuding-Di.sciissioii  Course 

F<’or  a course  of  this  kind  enrolment  is  limited  to  seminar  proportions. 
Students  are  invited  to  share  the  reading  and  subsequent  discussion  of 
selected  inlluenlial  educational  writings  by  famous  or  well-known  writers, 
past  and  contemporary.  Fhe  intention  is  to  learn  from  direct  sources  and  to 
see  current  developments  in  this  perspective. 


enU  455. .14  Philosophy  mid  Kdiicutioii  in  the  Clussiciil  World 

Selected  topics  in  classical  philosophy  and  education  treated  in  historical 
perspective.  Attention  will  he  given  to  the  contemporary  significance  of 
classical  thought.  A background  in  classics,  ancient  history,  or  philosophy 
may  he  helpful  hut  is  not  required.  All  works  studied  will  be  in  translation. 

HDU  455.15  .Icaii-Piiiil  Surtre  mid  Kdiicutioii 

An  in-depth  slutly  of  Sartre’s  Wc/ng  atu!  Nothiiif’ncsx  with  a view  to  explor- 
ing the  implications  of  his  thesis  re  human  freedom  for  education.  This  is  a 
seminar  course  and  students  should  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  work 
of  Sartre  or  with  existentialism  in  general. 


liDlJ  455.16  Prohleiiis  in  ('uiiudimi  l<!diicutioii 

A reailing-discussion  course  where  students  will  select  for  individual  study 
a particular  problem  or  theme  in  the  history  of  Canadian  education.  For 
example:  technical  and  vocational  education,  the  kindergarten  movement, 
progressive  education,  ethnic  groups  and  assimilation,  urbanization,  rural 
problems,  the  role  of  the  state,  or  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
aims  and  content  of  certain  school  subject  areas  such  as  health  education, 
physical  education,  history,  literature,  mathematics  or  the  sciences. 


O I'.OOK  AIMIY 

I’Dll  455.01  ('iirriciiliim  Theory  mid  l>e.sigii:  A Rcscurcli  Sciiiiiinr 

Ivncpiiry  into  the  theory  and  design  of  a curriculum  and  the  examination 
of  curriculum  projects  in  the  field  of  social  studies  and  geography  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  levels. 

I'vDl  1 455. 1 0 (>miie  'I'lieory  mid  Simiilutioii  in  Reliifion  to  Lenmiiig 

An  introduction  to  game  theory  and  simulation  as  an  approach  to  learning 
in  geography  and  social  science. 


M ATIIl',  M ATteS 

ld)lJ  455.21  Resoiircli  Project  in  IVIutlienintirs  Kdnention 

A study  in  depth  of  a selected  problem  in  matbcmatics  education  involving 
a combinalitm  of  seminar,  laboratory  work  and  field  experience.  This  study 
is  intended  for  students  who  are  primarily  interested  in  the  teaching  of 
mathematics.  Fairolment  is  limited. 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES 
Applied  Linguistics 

Study  of  different  applications  of  linguistic  theories  to  the  teaching  of 
French;  special  attention  to  problems  of  phonetics,  morphology,  syntax  and 
semantics  in  connection  with  the  data  of  structural  linguistics.  This  course 
is  open  to  any  student  of  French. 

Culture  and  Society  as  it  relates  to  the  teaching  of  French 

Historical,  social  and  regional  factors,  with  emphasis  on  French  Canada. 

Culture  and  Society  in  German  Language  Teaching 

Historical,  social  and  regional  factors  in  the  teaching  of  modem  German; 
a laboratory  approach.  This  course  is  open  only  to  students  enrolled  in 
German  as  a teaching  subject. 

Electronic  Aids  to  Language  Learning 

Audio  aids  including  language  laboratory;  scripting  and  taping  of  pro- 
grammes; film  and  video  production;  equipment  manipulation.  This  course 
(which  pre-supposes  an  interest  in,  but  no  knowledge  of,  electronic  aids)  is 
open  to  any  student  of  a Modern  Language  except  those  students  enrolled 
in  courses  leading  to  the  Type  A Certificate  in  French. 

French  at  the  Elementary  School  Level 

French  as  a second  language  from  the  earliest  grades  of  the  elementary 
school;  programmes;  procedures  specific  to  the  age  level;  audio-visual  aids. 
Note:  This  course  may  be  chosen  by: 

a candidate  enrolling  in  the  Elementary  School  option  as  well  as  in  French; 
any  candidate  proceeding  to  a Type  A certificate  in  French  (alone  or  in 
combination  with  another  Type  A field) . 

MUSIC 

Chamber  Music 

This  study  will  include  performance  as  well  as  listening  and  analysis. 
Candidates,  preferably  wind  and  string  players,  will  be  required  to  audition 
before  being  accepted  into  the  course. 

PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Current  Health  Problems  in  North  American  Society 

Survey  course  including  lectures  and  seminars  related  to  such  health  areas 
as  cardiovascular  disease,  mental  health,  air  and  water  pollution,  consumer 
health,  drugs,  and  sex  education. 

Outdoor  Education 

An  introductory  course  emphasizing  the  use  of  the  outdoor  environment  as 
an  educational  media.  An  interdisciplinary  programme  which  includes 
lectures  and  seminars  and  devotes  a considerable  amount  of  time  to  field 
work. 
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SCIENCE 

EDU  455.09  Environmental  Studies  in  Science 

This  course  consists  chiefly  of  the  development  of  environmental  studies 
that  can  be  performed  by  secondary  school  students  of  Science.  Areas  of 
study  include  ponds,  streams,  forests,  grasslands,  wetlands,  sand  dunes, 
soils,  and  environmental  pollution.  Field  experience  is  provided.  A back- 
ground in  ecology  is  desirable. 

EDU  455.40  Science  in  the  Elementary  School 

A course  for  Type  A candidates  in  Science,  or  Biology,  or  Chemistry,  or 
Physics,  or  Mathematics  and  Physics.  A study  of  the  science  programmes 
currently  used  in  elementary  schools;  teaching  strategies  and  procedures 
specific  to  age  level;  correlation  of  Science  in  the  senior  elementary  grades 
and  the  junior  secondary  grades. 

TECHNICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

EDU  455. 1 3 Introduction  to  Vocational,  Occupational,  and  Industrial  Arts  Education 

Types  of  certificate,  the  admission  requirements,  history,  philosophy,  and 
the  means  of  realizing  the  aims  of  these  three  types  of  education. 


TIMETABLE/THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
These  courses  may  count  only  towards  the  Bachelor  of  Education  degree 

Winter  Session  1971-72 

FALL  TERM 


COURSE 

EVENING 

TIME 

INSTRUCTOR 

EDU  400.  2 

Tuesday 

4:30-6:30 

J.W.  Greig 

EDU  400.  5 

Wednesday 

4:30-6:30 

J.D.  Wood 

EDU  414.  1 

Tuesday 

4:30-6:30 

A.J.  Zimmerman 

EDU  426.  9 

Wednesday 

7:00-9:00 

L.  Stott 

EDU  455.04 

Tuesday 

4:30-6:30 

J.R.  Life 

EDU  455.05 

Wednesday 

4:30-6:30 

L.J.  LaFave 

EDU  455.06 

Tuesday 

7:00-9:00 

D.  Klee 

EDU  455.09 

Tuesday 

7:00-9:00 

W.A.  Andrews 

EDU  455.10 

Wednesday 

7:00-9:00 

U.  Elliott 

EDU  455.15 

Wednesday 

4:30-6:30 

J.H.  Passmore 

SPRING  TERM 

COURSE 

EVENING 

TIME 

INSTRUCTOR 

EDU  400.  3 

Tuesday 

7:00-9:00 

V.  Gilbert 

EDU  400.  4 

Tuesday 

7:00-9:00 

A.S.  Nease 

EDU  414.  2 

Wednesday 

4:30-6:30 

H.O.  Barrett 

EDU  426.  3 

Wednesday 

4:30-6:30 

L.  Stott 

EDU  426.  6 

Tuesday 

4:30-6:30 

G.W.  Bancroft 

EDU  455.03 

Wednesday 

7:00-9:00 

W.E.  Sager 

EDU  455.09 

Tuesday 

7:00-9:00 

W.A.  Andrews 

All  classes  are  held  at  The  College  of  Education,  371  Bloor  Street  West. 
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Summer  Day  Session  1972 


EDU  400.  2 Class  hours  will  be  announced  in  the  spring. 

EDU  400.  3 

EDU  400.  4 

EDU  400.  5 

EDU  414.  2 

EDU  426.  3 

EDU  426.  5 

EDU  455.05 

EDU  455.06 

EDU  455.12 

EDU  455.15 

EDU  455.40 
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6 School  of  Nursing 

DEGREE  PROGRAMME  FOR  GRADUATES  OF 
DIPLOMA  SCHOOLS  OF  NURSING 

This  course  provides  a professional  preparation  for  nursing  in  both  the 
hospital  and  public  health  field,  for  teaching  in  schools  of  nursing  and 
supervision  of  nursing  service.  The  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Nursing  (bscn). 

The  arrangement  of  the  course  covers  a three-year  period,  of  which  the 
first  and  second  years  are  available  through  the  Division  of  University 
Extension.  Study  in  the  humanities  and  sciences  is  associated  with  nursing 
throughout  the  course.  Content  in  public  health  nursing  and  concepts  of 
mental  health  are  associated  with  the  teaching  of  nursing  in  each  year. 
Selected  clinical  experiences  are  included  with  the  nursing  subjects  and  are 
arranged  by  the  School  with  hospitals  and  other  health  agencies.  Students 
will  be  required  to  provide  uniforms  for  these  experiences. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

FIRST  YEAR 

Biological  Chemistry  103 
Biology  100  or  120 
English** 

Nursing  110 
Psychology  100 

An  elective  in  the  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences** 

SECOND  YEAR* 

Community  Health  & Epidemiology  300 
Nursing  210 
Physiology  321,  371 
Psychology** 

Statistics  3 OOF 

An  elective  in  the  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences** 

THIRD  YEAR 

Nursing  310 
Nursing  311 
Nursing  400 
Psychology  390 

An  elective  in  the  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences** 
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^Although  all  second  year  courses  are  available  through  part-time  studies, 
students  should  note  that  several  of  these  courses  will  be  offered  only  in  the 
daytime. 

♦♦Students  are  advised  to  take  a sequence  of  courses  in  the  same  subject. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  section  of  this  calendar. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

1 Part-time  students  in  the  School  of  Nursing  may  register  for  a maximum 
of  three  full  courses  in  the  Winter  Session,  and  a maximum  of  two  full 
courses  in  the  Summer  Session  (Summer  Evening  Session  and  Summer  Day 
Session  combined) . 

2 Only  those  students  who  obtain  a ‘B’  or  better  average  in  five  of  their  first 
six  credits  may  continue  the  second  year  programme  through  Extension. 

3 Penalties  for  unsatisfactory  work 

a)  A faculty  Council  should,  except  in  very  exceptional  circumstances,  refuse 
to  re-admit  to  that  faculty  any  student  who  on  two  occasions  fails  to  secure 
the  right  to  advance  to  a higher  year  in  that  faculty  or  a like  faculty. 

b)  A faculty  Council  may  for  unsatisfactory  work  suspend  a student  from 
regular  attendance  in  that  faculty  for  a given  period  of  time  not  exceeding 
two  years  and/or  until  the  satisfaction  of  other  conditions  at  it  may  see  fit. 
Upon  satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  suspension  the  student  shall  be  entitled 
to  re-enrolment  in  that  faculty. 

c)  A student  must  obtain  standing  on  the  initial  attempt  in  at  least  four  and 
one-half  of  the  first  six  subjects.  If  a student  fails  more  than  one  and  one-half 
of  the  first  six  subjects  on  the  initial  attempt,  she  must  apply  for  re- 
admission to  the  programme.  The  mature  student  must  meet  in  full  the 
published  admission  requirements  in  order  to  apply  for  re-admission. 

Note:  A student  who  fails  to  obtain  standing  in  one  course  and  subsequently 
successfully  passes  the  supplemental  examination  in  that  course  is  nonethe- 
less considered  to  have  once  failed  to  obtain  standing. 

4 Examination  Numbers 

Nursing  Extension  students  write  final  examinations  under  their  own  names, 
followed  by  ‘Nursing  Extension.’  They  are  not  issued  special  examination 
numbers. 

5 Time  Limit 

Students  will  be  required  to  complete  the  Degree  Course  for  Graduates  of 
Diploma  Schools  of  Nursing  within  eight  ( 8 ) years  from  the  time  of  initial 
registration.  When  a period  of  over  five  (5)  years  has  elapsed  between  the 
completion  of  Nursing  1 10  and  Nursing  210,  or  Nursing  210  and  Nursing 
3 1 0,  these  courses  will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  content,  when  the 
applicant  seeks  admission  to  the  second  or  third  year. 
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6 Transfer  to  Full-time  Study 

Students  wishing  to  transfer  to  full-time  study  should  complete  the  full 
year’s  work  in  Extension.  The  required  forms  for  transfer  are  available 
from  the  Division  of  University  Extension,  84  Queen’s  Park,  or  by  calling 
928-2405,  and  should  be  submitted  by  June  1 . Students  who  are  transferring 
to  full-time  study  in  Second  Year  are  required  to  have  obtained  standing 
in  five  First  Year  credits  including  Biological  Chemistry,  Biology,  Nursing, 
and  Psychology,  before  their  transfer  is  approved. 

THE  NURSING  LIBRARY 

Located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  School  of  Nursing,  2 Russell  Street,  the 
Nursing  Library  is  available  to  part-time  Nursing  students. 

Summer  Hours  (commencing  May  15) 

Monday  to  Thursday  8:45  a.m.-9:00  p.m. 

Friday  8 : 45  A.M.-5 : 00  p.m. 

Saturday  9:00  a.m.-5:00  p.m. 

Winter  Hours  (commencing  mid-September) 

Monday  to  Thursday  8:00  a.m.-9:00  p.m. 

Friday  8:00  a.m.-5:00  p.m. 

Saturday  10:00  a.m.-4:00  p.m. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  NURSING  STUDENTS  ONLY 

The  nursing  subjects  are  designed  to  help  the  students  extend  their 
knowledge,  to  identify  nursing  objectives  and  to  establish  principles  and 
concepts  for  more  effective  nursing  practice. 

BCH  1 03  Biological  Chemistry  and  Human  Nutrition 

Lectures  and  tutorials  dealing  with  inorganic,  organic  and  biological 
chemistry  and  their  application  to  the  basic  principles  of  human  nutrition. 

NURllO  Nursing 

This  course  encourages  a broad  but  critical  study  of  nursing  in  the  light  of 
current  influences  affecting  the  delivery  of  health  care  in  Canada.  It 
provides  opportunities  for  the  students  to  extend  their  understanding  of  the 
professional  nurse’s  role  in  the  hospital  and  community  with  a particular 
focus  on  group  and  interpersonal  relationships  and  skills  and  the  assessment 
of  health  needs  of  individuals,  families  and  communities.  Recognizing  the 
individual  differences  and  interests  of  the  adult  students,  this  course 
includes  an  elective  experience  chosen  by  the  student  for  independent  study 
and  practice. 
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Nursing 

The  course  is  designed  to  increase  the  students’  understanding  of  the  role 
of  the  nurse  in  the  promotion  of  health,  prevention  of  disease  and  inter- 
vention in  illness,  so  that  they  may  become  more  competent  in  nursing 
practice  and  in  assuming  responsibility  for  the  teaching  and  directing  of 
other  nursing  personnel  providing  health  care. 

Prerequisite:  NUR  110 
Co-requisites:  PSL  321,  PSL  371,  CHE  300 

'HE  300  Community  Health  and  Epidemiology 

A lecture  and  seminar  course  which  includes  a study  of  major  health 
problems  and  programmes.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  epidemiological 
approach  to  health  problems,  and  consideration  is  given  to  their  control  by 
individual  and  community  action.  (This  Second  Year  course  is  open  to 
First  Year  students  with  permission  of  the  Division  of  University 
Extension.) 

PSL  321  Physiology 

An  elementary  lecture  course  on  the  principles  of  human  physiology. 

PSL  37 1 Physiology 

A course  of  laboratory  exercises  and  demonstrations  to  accompany  321. 

It  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a detailed  and 
personal  knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  subjects  already 
mentioned  in  the  lecture  course  and  to  provide  additional  material  even 
more  directly  related  to  the  students’  special  interests. 

Prerequisites:  BCH  103  and  BIO  100  or  BIO  120 

PA  3 OOF  Statistics 

This  course  presented  in  lectures  and  exercises,  covers  classification  and 
tabulation,  frequency  distributions  and  centering  constants,  the  significance 
of  differences  in  means  and  ‘t’  test  for  small  samples.  (This  Second  Year 
course  is  open  to  First  Year  students  with  permission  of  the  Division  of 
University  Extension.) 

COURSES  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  THE  FACULTY  OF 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

Options,  and  courses  in  Biology,  English  and  Psychology,  are  described  in 
‘The  Programme  in  Arts  and  Science.’  Students  in  the  first  year  programme 
are  restricted  to  ‘courses  open  to  first-  and  higher-year  students.’ 

*Offered  only  during  the  day. 


:UR210 


li 
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TIMETABLE/SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Winter  Session  1971-72 
Open  only  to  Nursing  Students 


COURSE 

EVENING 

TIME 

BUILDING 

ROOM 

NUR  110 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

School  of  Nursing 

101 

FOUR  YEAR  PROGRAMME 


Summer 
Evening 
Session  1972 

Winter 

Session 

1972-73 

Summer 
Evening 
Session  1973 

Winter 

Session 

1973-74 

Summer 
Evening 
Session  1974 

Winter 

Session 

1974-75 

Summer 
Evening 
Session  1975 

NUR  110 

BCH  103 

NUR  no 

NUR  no 

BCH  103 

NUR  no 

CHE  300  NUR  no 

STA  300F 


Courses  in  English,  Psychology,  and  options  are  available  to  part-time  students  at  each  session. 
Both  Biology  100  and  Biology  120  will  be  offered  in  each  twelve-month  period. 
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7 School  of  Physical 
and  Health  Education 


Courses  leading  to  the  first  year  of  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Physical  and 
Health  Education  will  be  offered  through  the  Division  of  University 
Extension  in  conjunction  with  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education. 
Interested  students  who  are  unable  to  attend  this  University  in  a full  time 
capacity  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  Programme  through  the  Division  of 
University  Extension.  It  should  be  noted,  that  after  a candidate  has  com- 
pleted all  of  the  First  Year  courses  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  the 
degree  programme  as  a full  time  student. 

The  number  of  applicants  accepted  into  the  Degree  Programme  is  limited. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

■ FIRST  YEAR 

Physical  Education  100  (half-course) 

Physical  Education  101  (half-course) 

Physical  Education  103 
Psychology  100 
Biology  100  or  120 
Two  Arts  and  Science  Options 
I Physical  Activities  A,  B,  and  C. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Physical  Education  200 
Physical  Education  201 
[i  Physical  Education  203 

Anatomy  221 

! , Psychology  202  and  one  other  half-course  in  Psychology 

' Two  Arts  and  Science  Options. 

THIRD  YEAR 

Anatomy  321 

Physical  Education  300 

Physical  Education  307 

Human  Growth  and  Development  308 

Kinesiology  309 

Physiology  321,  371 

Two  Arts  and  Science  Options. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Physical  Education  400 
Physical  Education  401 
Physical  Education  403 

1 
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Two  from  the  following  half-courses;  Physical  Education  405,  406, 407, 

408,  409,  410,  411,  412,  413,  414 

Physical  Education  490 

Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine 

Physiology  of  Physical  Activity 

Two  Arts  and  Science  Options. 

PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Students  will  be  required  to  achieve  a level  of  proficiency  in  selected  games, 
sports  and  physical  activities  in  each  of  the  four  years.  All  students  will  be 
assessed  in  physical  activity  courses.  The  assessment  will  appear  on  a 
transcript. 

Note:  For  options  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  refer  to  the  course 
descriptions  in  that  section  of  the  calendar. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

Part-time  students  in  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education  may 
register  for  a maximum  of  three  full  courses  in  the  Winter  Session,  and  a 
maximum  of  two  full  courses  in  the  Summer  Session  (Summer  Evening 
Session  and  Summer  Day  Session  combined). 

CONDITIONS  FOR  ACADEMIC  STANDING 

a)  In  order  to  pass  in  a subject  a candidate  must  obtain  at  least  50%  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  term  and  examination  marks  in  the  course. 

b)  A student  whose  attendance  at  laboratories,  or  whose  work  is  deemed  by 
the  Council  of  the  School  to  be  unsatisfactory,  may  have  his/her  registration 
cancelled  at  any  time  by  the  Council  of  the  School. 

c)  A candidate  is  allowed  two  supplemental  examinations.  A candidate  who 
does  not  write  any  examination  or  who  fails  to  appear  for  any  examination 
without  just  cause  will  be  regarded  as  a failure  in  that  course.  With  the 
recommendation  of  the  department  concerned  and  the  approval  of  the 
Council  of  the  School,  a candidate  may  carry  one  condition  into  the  next 
year.  A condition  must  be  removed  at  the  next  annual  examination. 

d)  Mature  students  on  probation: 

Candidates  accepted  by  the  Senates’  Committee  on  Admissions  as  mature 
students  are  admitted  on  probation. 

A mature  student,  registered  in  a degree  programme  in  the  Division  of 
University  Extension,  who  does  not  meet  in  full  the  published  admission 
requirements,  and  who  has  been  admitted  as  a mature  student  on  probation, 
must  obtain  standing  on  the  initial  attempt  in  at  least  three  of  his  first  five 
courses  in  order  to  have  his  probationary  status  removed.  If  the  student 
fails  more  than  two  of  his  first  five  courses,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
register in  any  degree  course  in  the  University  of  Toronto  until  he  presents 
in  full  the  published  admission  requirements. 

Note:  A student  on  probation  who  fails  to  obtain  standing  in  one  course 
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and  subsequently  successfully  passes  the  supplemental  examination  in  that 
course  is  nonetheless  considered  to  have  once  failed  to  obtain  standing. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  GRADUATES 

Wide  career  opportunities  are  available  to  graduates  of  the  bphe  Programme 
in  the  following  areas:  Physical  Education;  Recreation;  Health  Education; 
Rehabilitation  and  Teaching. 

Graduates  wishing  to  teach  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Ontario  may  qualify 
for  admission  to  the  Type  A Course  at  a College  of  Education  leading  to 
the  interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate  in  Physical  Education. 
Graduates  may  teach  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Ontario  after  attendance 
at  an  Ontario  Teachers’  College  for  one  year. 

Masters  and  ph  d degrees  may  also  be  pursued  by  students  interested  in 
research.  To  be  considered  for  admission  to  graduate  study  a candidate 
must  complete  the  four  year  Physical  and  Health  Education  programme 
with  an  average  of  B or  better. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

PE  1 00  History  of  Physical  Education  (half-course) 

An  introductory  course  emphasizing  the  historical  and  comparative  aspects 
of  physical  education  and  sport. 

PE  1 Ol  Philosophic  Issues  in  the  Study  of  Human  Movement  (half -course) 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  selected  philosophic  systems  and 
questions  as  they  pertain  to  the  study  of  sport,  dance  and  exercise.  Assign- 
ments and  tutorials  are  aimed  at  helping  the  student  identify  and  examine 
critically  his  views  on  man’s  involvement  in  these  complex  movement  forms. 
Note:  A student  must  register  for  both  PE  100  and  PE  101  in  a single 
session. 

PE  1 03  Foundations  of  Physical  Activity 

A lecture  and  laboratory  course  in  which  emphasis  is  placed  on  an  under- 
standing of  physical  fitness.  The  laboratory  periods  include  group  evaluation 
procedures,  individual  fitness  appraisal  and  an  introduction  to  basic 
conditioning  programmes. 

Physical  Activities 
A - Aquatics 
B - Gymnastics 

C - Track  and  Field,  Field  Hockey,  Rugger  and  Soccer. 

FEES 

PE  100-1 01/ $75.00 
PE  103/S75.00 

Physical  Activities  Courses  A,  B,  and  C/$25  each 
All  Arts  and  Science  courses  are  $95.(X) 
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THREE  YEAR  PROGRAMME 

The  following  three-year  schedule,  which  indicates  when  each  Physical 
and  Health  Education  course  will  be  available,  is  designed  to  assist  students 
to  plan  their  programme  of  studies: 


Winter  Session  1971-72 
Summer  Session  1972 
Winter  Session  1972—73 
Summer  Session  1973 
Winter  Session  1973-74 
Summer  Session  1974 


PE  103 
PE  100-101 
PE  103 
PE  100-101 
PE  100-101 
PE  103 


Physical  Activities 
Physical  Activities 
Physical  Activities 
Physical  Activities 
Physical  Activities 
Physical  Activities 


The  required  Arts  and  Science  courses  are  offered  regularly. 


B 

C 

A 

C 

B 

C 


TIMETABLE/SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION 
Winter  Session  1971-72 

Open  only  to  students  of  the  School  of  Physical  & Health  Education 


COURSE 

EVENING 

TIME 

BUILDING 

ROOM 

P.E.  103 

Tuesday 

7:30-9:30 

S.S.H. 

590 

Gymnastics 

Thursday 

7:30-9:30 

To  be  announced 

To  be  announced 

SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 


V 

) 


I 
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8 Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
Scarborough  College 

WINTER  EXTENSION  SESSION  1971-1972 

From  September  197 1 Scarborough  College  will  be  operating  an  integrated 
timetable  running  from  9:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  It  is  College  policy  that 
the  section  of  a course  offered  in  the  evening  should  normally  have  the  same  ! 
number  of  hours  of  instruction  as  the  day  section  of  that  course.  This 
means  that  part-time  students  who  wish  to  take  courses  at  Scarborough 
College  will  be  able  to  request  enrolment  in  any  course,  whether  it  be  time- 
tabled in  the  day  or  evening,  without  petition.  It  is  possible  that  some 
courses  may  be  over-enrolled.  In  such  cases,  the  College  policy  in  registering  ■ i 
students  is  by  academic  seniority  and  thereafter  by  lot.  Because  of  this 
flexibility  of  course  enrolment  offered  to  part-time  students,  it  is  essential 
that  in  registering  for  their  courses,  students  specify,  quite  clearly,  whether 
they  wish  to  enrol  in  day  or  evening  sections  of  courses.  Tutorial  sections  of  : 
classes  will  be  arranged  with  Extension  students  at  the  first  lecture  of  each 
course  concerned.  Please  note  that  while  every  attempt  will  be  made  to 
accommodate  students  as  they  request,  no  guarantee  can  be  made  to  register  I 
students  in  the  exact  sections  of  their  choice.  Full-time  students  will  be  ' 

given  preference  over  part-time  students  in  day  sections,  and  part-time  ; 
students  will  be  preferred  over  full-time  students  in  evening  sections.  When  M 
registering  for  a course,  indicate  whether  day  or  evening  classes  are  desired.  | j 
Specific  section  assignment  will  take  place  at  a later  date.  ; 

Descriptions  of  all  courses  which  have  sections  commencing  at  6:00  p.m.  i 
or  later  are  reproduced  below.  The  actual  time  of  the  classes  will  be  found  | 
in  the  timetable  section  of  this  Calendar.  | 

Programmes  of  Study 

Each  student  designs  his  own  academic  programme  by  selecting  in  each 
year  five  courses  that  suit  his  interests.  Any  course  may  be  selected,  provided 
that  all  prerequisite  and  corequisite  requirements  are  fulfilled. 

Two  half-courses  are  equivalent  to  one  year  course. 

FIRST  YEAR  PROGRAMME 

To  complete  a first  year  programme,  a student  must  obtain  standing  in 
five  courses. 

Where  a first  year  student  fails  one  A-level  course,  but  earns  a term  mark 
of  at  least  60%  in  that  course,  the  student  will  be  permitted  to  write  a 
supplemental  examination.  Failure  in  a supplemental  examination  will  not 
count  as  a second  failure,  but  will  necessitate  re-enrolment  in  the  failed 
course  or  in  a substitute. 


SECOND  YEAR  PROGRAMME 

To  complete  a second  year  programme,  a student  must  obtain  standing  in 
ten  courses,  including  at  least  three  B-level  or  C-level  courses.  (A  student 
may  select  any  number  of  A-level  courses  in  second  year,  provided  that 
at  least  three  B-Ievel  or  C-level  courses  are  completed  by  the  end  of  second 
year.) 

THIRD  YEAR  PROGRAMME 

To  complete  a third  year  programme,  a student  must  obtain  standing 
in  fifteen  courses,  including  at  least  eight  B-level  or  C-level  courses.  (A 
student  may  select  any  number  of  A-level  courses  in  third  year,  provided 
that  at  least  eight  B-level  or  C-level  courses  are  completed  by  the  end 
of  third  year.) 

The  student  must  earn  final  marks  of  60%  or  better  in  at  least  eight 
of  the  fifteen  courses.  These  eight  must  include  at  least  four  of  the  B-level 
or  C-level  courses. 

For  enquiries  regarding  the  Winter  Extension  Programme  at  Scarborough 
College,  call  284-3127. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


Anthropology 


AOIY  Introduction  to  Anthropology 

An  introduction  to  the  fields  of  Anthropology  through  which  the  student 
will  obtain  the  anthropological  view  of  the  nature  and  diversity  of  man. 

The  first  term  takes  up  Physical  and  Prehistoric  Anthropology  concentrating 
on  the  biological  basis  and  the  evidence  for  human  physical  evolution,  and 
the  archaeological  evidence  for  the  origin  and  growth  of  culture.  The  second 
term  will  deal  with  the  comparative  study  of  the  family,  economics,  politics 
and  religion  in  non-industrial  societies. 

Year  Course/ Prerequisites:  Corequisites:  None 


Biological  Science 


\03Y 


Introductory  Biology 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  intend  to  pursue  further  study  in 
Biology  or  other  Natural  Sciences.  It  offers  a thorough  consideration  of 
basic  biological  concepts  as  they  pertain  to  both  plants  and  animals. 

Lectures  will  emphasize  the  energetics  of  living  systems,  the  transmission 
and  function  of  genes,  integrative  functions,  and  the  origin  and  evolution  of 
life.  Laboratory  and  discussion  periods  will  supplement  the  lecture  material. 
Year  Course/ Prerequisites:  'Hon^/ Corequisites:  None 


Commerce 


COMIOOY  Financial  Accounting 

This  is  the  same  course  as  COM  100  on  the  St.  George  campus.  It  is  a 
required  course  in  the  Commerce  and  Finance  programme.  Any 
Scarborough  students  who  plan  to  transfer  to  the  St.  George  campus  in 
Second  Year  to  enter  Commerce  and  Finance  should  consider  taking  this 
course  as  well  as  ECOAOIY  or  ECOA03Y,  and  MATA55Y. 

Year  Course/ Prerequisites:  None/ Corequisites:  None 


Economics 


ECOAOIY  Economics:  A Survey  of  Principles  and  Practice  j 

[May  not  be  taken  in  same  degree  programme  as  ECOA03Y.]  The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  provide  a broad  introduction  to  the  field  of  Economics, 
and  in  particular  to  provide  some  insight  into  how  an  economy  like  the 
Canadian  one  functions.  Among  topics  considered  are  the  theories  of 
production,  exchange,  and  employment,  the  role  of  money  and  the  banking  ^ 
system,  governmental  monetary  and  fiscal  policy,  price  determination  and 
the  role  of  competition,  and  international  trade  and  foreign  exchange. 

Year  Course/ Prerequisites:  None/ Corequisites:  None 

North  American  Economic  History  j 

This  course  is  intended  as  a survey  of  important  themes  in  the  economic  j 
history  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  A comparative  approach  is  I 

employed  to  develop  such  themes  as  the  role  of  natural  resource  staple  , 

industries,  the  evolution  of  financial  institutions,  problems  of  industrializa-  i 
tion  and  urbanization,  and  the  relationship  of  the  state  to  economic  change  i 
in  the  two  countries. 

Year  Course/ Prerequisites:  ECOAOIY  or  ECOA03Y  I 

Corequisites:  None 

I 

Money  and  Banking 

[May  not  be  taken  in  same  degree  programme  as  ECOBl  1 Y.]  An  intro-  j 

duction  to  the  operation  of  the  money  market.  The  focus  will  be  on  analysis 
of  monetary  theory  and  monetary  policy. 

Spring  Course/ Prerequisites:  / Corequisites:  None 


English 


ENGA05Y  Canadian  Literature  in  English 

A survey  of  important  themes  and  forms  in  Canadian  Literature.  Hali- 
burton.  The  Clockmaker;  Moodie,  Roughing  it  in  the  Bush;  Leacock, 
Sunshine  Sketches;  Grove,  Settlers  of  the  Marsh.  Five  or  six  novels  selected 


ECOB03Y 


ECOBl  IS 
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from  the  works  of  the  following:  MacLennan,  Callaghan,  Ernest  Buckler, 
Ethel  Wilson,  Mordecai  Richler,  A.M.  Klein,  Sheila  Watson,  Malcolm 
Lowry,  Robertson  Davies,  Margaret  Laurence.  Poets  of  the  Confederation 
(ed.  Ross) ; Poets  Between  the  Wars  (ed.  Wilson) ; Pratt,  Selected  Poems', 
Poetry  of  Mid-Century  (ed.  Wilson) , and  other  texts  to  be  agreed  on. 
j Year  Course/ Prerequisites:  'Howq/ Corequisites:  None 

ills 

?TjB10Y  Shakespeare 

[May  not  be  taken  in  same  degree  programme  as  ENGA02Y.]  Special 
study  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  Richard  II, 
Henry  IV  Parts  I and  2,  Twelfth  Night,  The  Tempest,  Measure  for 
Measure,  Hamlet,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  King  Lear. 

Year  Course/ Prerequisites:  Non^/ Corequisites:  None 

Fiction  before  1832 

At  least  twelve  works,  including  one  or  more  by  each  of  Richardson, 
Fielding,  Sterne,  Jane  Austen  and  Scott. 

Year  Course/ Prerequisites:  None/ Corequisites:  None 

Contemporary  English  Canadian  Poetry  and  Fiction  1950-1970 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a survey  of  the  important  poets  and 
novelists  writing  in  Canada  during  the  last  two  decades.  At  the  same  time, 
it  will  encourage  students  to  study  in  depth  those  writers  who  are  of 
particular  interest  to  them.  Although  this  course  obviously  complements 
A05Y  (and  care  is  taken  that  there  should  be  a minimum  of  overlap) 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  student  have  taken  A05Y.  This  course  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  much  of  the  most  interesting  and  significant  work 
in  Canadian  Literature  has  been  done  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  that 
therefore  this  period  deserves  particular  attention.  It  is  also  hoped  that  this 
course  will  encourage  students  to  develop  a critical  attitude  towards  works 
‘hot  off  the  press.’  It  should  perhaps  be  noted  that  many  students  have 
expressed  strong  interest  in  studying  contemporary  Canadian  literature. 
Year  Course/ Prerequisite:  One  other  course  in  English  Literature 
Corequisite:  None 

'•>iB31Y  Modem  Drama 

A study  of  developments  in  English,  American  and  European  drama  from 
Ibsen  to  the  present.  The  course  will  include  plays  by  Chekhov,  Strindberg, 
Shaw,  Eliot,  Yeats,  Brecht,  O’Neill,  Albee,  Osborne,  Beckett. 

Year  Course/ Prerequisites:  Y/NGBWY / Corequisites:  None 

PNiCOSY  Four  Major  Modem  Authors 

[May  not  be  taken  in  same  degree  programme  as  ENGB35Y.]  A study  of 
four  of  the  following  writers:  Yeats,  Eliot,  Lawrence,  Hemingway,  William 
Carlos  Williams. 

Year  Course/ Prerequisites:  2 previous  courses  in  English,  one  of  which 
must  be  a B level  course/ Corequisites:  None 


JiB17Y 


;^}B25Y 


i 
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Fine  Art 


FARBllY  Intermediate  Studio-Seminar 

Major  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  contemporary  issues  and  developments 
in  the  visual  arts. 

Year  Course/ Prerequisites:  VAP/BIQY / Corequisites:  PHLB57F  or 
PHLB57S 


French 


FREA02Y  Studies  in  Modem  French  Literature 

A detailed  study  of  selected  works  from  the  fields  of  French  poetry;  novels  j ^ 
and  dramas  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  The  course  is  intended  as  a ' 
practical  introduction  to  techniques  of  literary  criticism  and  analysis  as  j 
applied  to  French  literary  works.  i 

Year  Course/Prerequisites:  Grade  13  Vrench/Corequisites:  FREAOIY  I 

I 

FREB22Y  The  Classical  Current  u 

[May  not  be  taken  in  same  degree  programme  as  FREB02Y.]  This  course  [ * 

is  primarily  concerned  with  the  17th  century  and  the  great  writers  of  that 
period;  however,  works  from  other  periods  which  are  in  some  way  related  1 
may  also  be  studied.  j 

Year  Course/ Prerequisites:  YREAOVY / Corequisites:  None  j 

FREB23Y  General  History  of  the  French  Language  J 

[May  not  be  taken  in  same  degree  programme  as  FREB05Y.]  General  I 

history  of  the  French  language,  with  attention  given  in  first  term  to  its  I 

development  from  Latin  to  modern  French,  in  spring  term  its  evolution  ^ 
abroad,  particularly  in  Canada. 

Year  Course/ Prerequisites:  VPCPAOIY / Corequisites:  None 


Geography 


GGRA03F  Introduction  to  Geography:  Geographic  Methods  I 
Cartography  and  Field  Methods 

Maps  and  field  work  are  integral  parts  of  almost  all  geographical  work. 
This  course  illustrates  the  fundamental  importance  of  maps  and  field  work 
in  teaching,  research  and  many  aspects  of  everyday  life.  One  of  the  basic 
aims  of  the  course  is  to  provide  students  with  an  introduction  to  the  com- 
pilation, construction,  interpretation  and  use  of  a variety  of  types  of  maps. 
The  course  introduces  some  of  the  simpler  basic  field  work  techniques 
frequently  used  by  geographers. 

Fall  Course/ Prerequisites:  Flone/ Corequisites:  None 


RA06F  Introduction  to  Geography:  Environmental  Analysis 

[May  not  be  taken  in  same  degree  programme  as  GGRA02Y.]  Studies  of 
the  environment  of  man  following  the  philosophical  traditions  of  Geo- 
graphy and  allied  Physical  Sciences.  The  approach  is  analytical  and 
conceptual  aimed  towards  measured  predictive  capabilities.  Subjects 
include  spatial  and  temporal  orientation  to  landscape  phenomena, 
iir,  measurement,  scale  and  co-ordinate  representation,  atmospheric,  biotic, 

» and  soils  systems,  resource  identification  and  analysis,  and  environmental 
hazards  with  particular  attention  to  environmental  pollution. 

Fall  Course/ Prerequisites-.  None/ Corequisites:  None 

RA07S  Introduction  to  Geography:  The  Surface  of  the  Earth 

[May  not  be  taken  in  same  degree  programme  as  GGRA02Y.]  An 
introductory  survey  of  the  principles  of  physical  geology  and  physical 
geography  involved  in  the  evaluation  of  man’s  physical  environment. 
Included  is  a brief  review  of  earth  materials,  the  rock  cycle,  subsurface  and 
surface  processes,  structure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  current  theories  on  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  lithosphere  and  biosphere. 

Spring  Course /Prerequisites:  ^onQ/ Corequisites:  None  — a background  in 
Science  will  be  helpful  but  not  essential. 

^A09F  Introduction  to  Geography:  Spatial  Analysis 

[May  not  be  taken  in  same  degree  programme  as  GGRAOIY.]  The  spatial 
organization  of  society;  elementary  location  theory,  land  use  and  spatial 
interaction.  Problems  of  the  spatial  structure  of  contemporary  western 
economies;  poverty,  regional  underdevelopment;  spatial  inequality. 
Development  objectives  in  a spatial  economy. 

Fall  Course/ Prerequisites:  'FIouq/ Corequisites:  None 

^<B01Y  Geography  of  Resources 

Problems  of  resource  use  with  particular  reference  to  their  environmental 
setting.  The  course  has  four  main  sections  - 1 ) definition  and  classification 
of  resources,  2)  special  problems  relating  to  agricultural  resources,  3) 
specific  asjjects  of  the  use  of  non-agricultural  resources,  and  finally,  4)  an 
examination  of  the  use/ misuse  and  abuse  of  resources. 

Year  Course/ Prerequisites:  GGRAOIY  orGGRA02Y,  {or,  after  1971-72 
GGRA06F;  GGRA07S  or  GGRA08F;  GGYtM)9S) /Corequisites:  None 

KIB05Y  Urban  Geography 

An  introductory  course  focusing  on  the  characteristics  and  major  problems 
of  Canadian  cities.  The  course  is  organized  in  three  main  sections:  urban 
theory,  the  development  of  Canadian  cities  and  urban  problems.  Topics 
discussed  include  urbanization  and  processes  of  urban  growth;  systems  of 
cities;  urban  form  and  design;  spatial  structure  of  land  uses;  distinctive 
socio-economic  areas  within  cities;  circulation;  transportation;  immigration; 
city  planning  and  urban  renewal. 

Year  Course /Prerequisites:  GGRAOIY  {or,  after  1971-72,  GGRA09S) 
Corequisites:  None 
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German 

GERB 1 7 Y The  German  Novel  from  Goethe  to  Grass  (Texts  in  English  Translation) 

Readings,  analysis  and  discussion  of  major  novels  by  Goethe,  Stifter, 

Keller,  Th.  Mann,  Hesse,  Musil,  Grass,  et  al.  [This  course  does  not  count 
towards  fulfilment  of  specialist  requirement  at  St.  George  campus] 

Year  Course/ Prerequisites',  Corequisites:  None 

Greek  and  Roman  History 

GRHB02Y  Greek  and  Roman  History  from  the  Death  of  Alexander  to  the  Gracchi 

A study  of  the  emergence  and  evolution  of  the  Hellenistic  Monarchies 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  development  of  Rome  as  a ‘World  Power,’ 
and  the  interaction  of  Greek  and  Roman  worlds,  with  its  internal  effects 
on  both. 

Year  Course/ Prerequisites',  '^one./ Corequisites'.  None 

GRHB23Y  Studies  in  Roman  History 

This  course  is  intended  for  the  more  advanced  student;  while  no  prerequisite 
is  indicated,  students  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  that  they  possess  the 
necessary  background.  Special  topics  or  periods  will  be  chosen  for  study; 
some  of  the  possible  areas  of  study  are  the  following:  Roman  Imperialism, 
Roman  Political  History,  The  Roman  Conquest  of  Italy.  The  Decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  Rome  and  the  Jews.  But  the  final  choice  of  subject(s) 
of  concentration  will  be  governed  by  the  interests  of  the  students  and  faculty 
involved. 

Year  Course/ Prerequisites'.  'Hon^/ Corequisites'.  None 

History 


HISBOl  Y British  History  Since  1785 

An  examination  of  the  forces,  political,  social,  economic  and  religious, 
which  transformed  an  aristocratic  society  into  a worldwide  industrial  power 
and  the  reason  for  its  subsequent  decline. 

Year  Course/ Prerequisites'.  'Hone/ Corequisites'.  None 

HISB03Y  History  of  the  United  States 

General  survey  of  American  political  economic  and  diplomatic  history 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  day. 

Year  Course/ Prerequisites:  'Hox\e/ Corequisites:  None 

HISB05F  Canadian  History  to  1867 

Exploration  and  settlement;  the  institutions  and  life  of  New  France;  the 
British  Conquest  and  its  results  in  North  America;  the  impact  of  the 
American  Revolution  on  British  North  America;  the  economic,  political 
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and  social  developments  of  the  British  colonies  in  North  America;  the 
confederation  movement. 

Fall  Course/ Prerequisites'.  ^on&/ Corequisites'. 'Hovlq 

I 

ISB06S  Canadian  History  Since  Confederation 
1 Confederation  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Dominion;  national  develop- 

ment and  World  War  I;  the  development  of  dominion  status;  the  Great 
Depression  and  regional  political  reactions;  external  relations  and  involve- 
ment in  World  War  II. 

" Spring  Course/ Prerequisites:  'None/ Corequisites:  None 

' I SB35Y  American  Labour  and  the  Left 

A study  of  the  personalities  and  institutions  of  American  Labour  and  their 
relationship  to  the  American  Left  from  the  beginning  of  industrialization 
itr,  to  the  present.  The  course  provides  the  opportunity  to  view  the  American 

past  from  a different  perspective  from  standard  histories. 

Year  Course/ Prerequisites:  YUSQ07>Y / Corequisites:  None 


Mathematics 

BB 

^ 4.TA40F  Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra 

;;  [May  not  be  taken  in  same  degree  programme  as  MATA03F.]  Elementary 

B,  Geometry  in  R^,  cross-  and  dot-products.  Complex  numbers.  Row  and 

[lji  column  vectors.  Matrices.  Determinants,  Linear  equations.  Eigenvalues. 

I . Fall  Course /Prerequisites:  Grade  13  Math  A 
icJ  j • Corequisites:  None 

CrA45S  Linear  Algebra  I 

Axiomatic  definition  of  vector  spaces.  Linear  dependence.  Basis  and 
~ dimension.  Linear  transformations.  Inner  product  spaces. 

Spring  Course/ Prerequisites:  M./CYAAOY / Corequisites:  None 


«A55Y  Calculus 

[May  not  be  taken  in  same  degree  programme  as  MATAOl  Y.]  Limits  with 
epsilon-delta  arguments.  Differentiation,  integration  and  the  fundamental 
theorem  of  the  calculus.  Computations  with  exponentials  and  trigonometric 
functions.  Theorem  of  the  mean.  Sequences,  series.  Power  series  and  real 
analytic  functions.  Partial  derivatives.  Applications. 

Year  Course/ Prerequisites:  Grade  13  Math  A/ Corequisites:  None 


Philosophy 


WAOIY  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

e I An  introduction  to  the  problems  and  areas  of  Philosophy:  logic,  ethics, 
' knowledge,  God,  mind,  and  freedom, 
aj  ■!  Year  Course/ Prerequisites:  None/ Corequisites:  None 

'i 


PHLB56S  Philosophy  of  Religion 

[May  not  be  taken  in  same  degree  programme  as  PHLB21F  or  PHLB21S.] 
A study  of  such  topics  as  the  nature  and  existence  of  God,  immortality, 

God  and  morality,  and  religious  language  and  symbolism. 

Spring  Course/ Prerequisites:  [A  previous  term  in  Philosophy  is  recom- 
mended but  not  requiied]/ Corequisites:  None 

PHLB57F  Aesthetics 

[May  not  be  taken  in  same  degree  programme  as  PHLB23S.]  A study  of 
such  topics  as  the  nature  and  functions  of  art,  the  creative  process,  aesthetic 
experience  and  aesthetic  evaluation. 

Fall  Course/ Prerequisites:  [A  previous  term  in  Philosophy  is  recommended 
but  not  xQ(\\x\TQdy  Coreqiiisites:  None 

PHLB65F  Greek  Philosophy:  Plato  and  his  Predecessors 

[May  not  be  taken  in  same  degree  programme  as  PHLBl  IF.] 

Fall  Course/ Prerequisites:  [A  previous  term  in  Philosophy  is  recommended 
but  not  rec^iredy  Corequisites:  None 

PHLB70S  British  Empiricism 

[May  not  be  taken  in  same  degree  programme  as  PHLBl 4S.]  The 
philosophies  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume. 

Spring  Course/ Prerequisites:  [A  previous  term  in  Philosophy  is  recom- 
mended but  not  required]/ Corequisites:  None 


Political  Science 


POLB06Y  Political  Thought  from  Plato  to  Locke 

This  course  will  include  a discussion  of  the  political  thought  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Augustine,  Aquinas,  Machiavelli,  Hobbes  and  Locke. 

POLB12Y  Politics  and  Governments  of  Africa 

This  course  will  analyse  the  politics  of  Africa  in  historical  and  comparative 
perspectives.  The  topics  to  be  covered  include : colonialism  and  African 
reactions  to  it;  the  persistence  of  traditional  institutions  and  practices; 
tribe  and  class  as  sources  of  cleavage  in  society;  the  nature  of  parties  and 
single-party  rule;  the  role  of  the  military;  neo-colonialism;  and  strategies  of 
development. 

Year  Course/ Prerequisites:  Fiont/ Corequisites:  None 

POLB14Y  Topics  in  Federalism 

[May  not  be  taken  in  same  degree  programme  as  POLCOIY.]  This  course 
will  take  the  form  of  a weekly  lecture  and  seminar.  Particular  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  federal  systems  of  the  U.S.A.,  Australia  and  Canada. 

Year  Course/ Prerequisites:  A course  in  Political  Science 
Corequisites:  None 
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21^!  Psychology 


Pk^AOIY  Introduction  to  Psychology 

'■  A consideration  of  the  basic  principles  and  methods  of  contemporary 

Psychology,  emphasizing  their  contributions  to  an  understanding  of  how 
organisms,  both  human  and  infrahuman,  perceive  their  environments,  how 
their  behaviour  is  modified  by  experience,  and  how  their  activities  are 
^ instigated,  sustained,  and  directed. 

( Year  Course/ Prerequisites:  'Hont/ Corequisites:  None 

. i| 

*^jFYB07F  Statistics 

; I An  examination  of  statistical  decision  procedures  with  particular  attention 

; to  their  role  in  the  description  of  research  data,  in  the  drawing  of  reasonable 

inferences  from  experimental  findings,  and  in  the  prediction  of  future 
^ outcomes. 

Fall  Course/ Prerequisites:  l^onQ/ Corequisites:  None 


Fi^lOF 


i»^30F 


lErc32S 


»t'C40S 


Introduction  to  Social  Psychology 

[May  not  be  taken  in  same  degree  programme  as  PSYBOl  Y.]  A survey  of 
areas  of  research  in  Social  Psychology.  The  behaviour  of  man  as  influenced 
by  others  in  his  environment.  Includes;  person  perception,  attitude  change, 
conformity,  status,  leadership,  prejudice,  co-operation  and  competition. 
Fall  Course/ Prerequisites:  PSY AO\Y / Corequisites:  None 

Personality 

[May  not  be  taken  in  same  degree  programme  as  PSYB03Y.]  How 
psychologists  study  the  individual  and  his  behaviour.  Examples  of  both  the 
traditional  broad  theories  of  behaviour  [e.g.  Freud’s  psychoanalytic  theory] 
and  the  more  contemporary  research  oriented  ‘miniature  theories’  will  be 
discussed.  Research  topics  will  include  achievement  motivation,  manifest 
anxiety,  and  intelligence. 

Fall  Course/ Prerequisites:  PSY AO\Y / Corequisites:  None 

Current  Topics  in  Personality 

Review  of  current  research  in  special  areas. 

Spring  Course/ Prerequisites:  PSYB03Y  or  PSYB30F  or  PSYB30S;  one 
additional  ‘B’  level  course  in  PsychoXo^/ Corequisites:  None 

Current  Topics  in  Animal  Learning 

A review  of  recent  developments  in  animal  learning  with  emphasis  on 
discrimination  learning  and  avoidance  conditioning. 

Spring  Course/  Prerequisites:  PSYB40F  or  PSYB40S,  or  PSYB41F  or 
PS’YB41S. 

Corequisites:  None 
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Russian 


RUSB21Y  Twentieth  Century  Russian  Literature 

A survey  of  pre-  and  post-revolutionary  Russian  literature  (with  excursions 
into  Russian  emigre  literature) . Stress  on  literary  analysis,  continuity  and 
influence.  Exploring  problems  of  creative  process  and  freedom,  artistic 
dilemma  and  achievement  under  political  pressure.  Lectures  and  discussion 
groups,  oral  reports  and  one  essay.  Specialists  will  be  required  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  reading  in  the  original. 

Year  Course/ Prerequisites:  None/ Corequisites:  None 


Sociology 


SOCAOl  Y Introduction  to  Sociology 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  concepts,  principles  and  methods  of  Sociology 
as  a discipline  for  the  study  of  society.  Major  topics  studied  include  the 
nature  of  social  groups,  social  processes,  culture,  social  structure,  socializa- 
tion, deviant  behaviour,  population,  community,  stratification,  social 
institutions  and  social  change. 

Year  Course/ Prerequisites:  None/ Corequisites:  None 

SOCB03Y  History  of  Social  Thought 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  Sociology  and  with  the 
works  of  particular  sociologists  whose  concepts  not  only  have  historical 
interest  but  also  have  relevance  to  contemporary  Sociology. 

Year  Course /Prerequisites:  One  previous  course  in  Sociology 
Corequisites:  None 

SOCB05Y  Urban  Sociology 

Examines  the  city  both  as  a significant  development  in  world  civilization 
and  as  a working  mechanism  guided  by  contemporary  policies  and  studies 
human  behaviour  in  its  multifaceted  relations  with  the  urban  environment. 
Year  Course/ Prerequisites:  One  previous  course  in  Sociology 
Corequisites:  None 


SOCC04S  Social  Movements 

Analysis  of  major  social  movements,  their  origins,  dynamics,  and  conse- 
quences for  contemporary  society. 

Spring  Course/ Prerequisites:  Two  previous  courses  in  Sociology,  one  of 
which  must  be  a B-level  course 
Corequisites:  None 

SOCC08F  Sociology  of  Education 

The  course  will  examine  traditional  and  modem  theories  of  education  and 
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' learning  within  the  context  of  the  social  systems  in  which  these  theories 

occur.  Students  will  conduct  research  projects  individually  or  in  teams. 

Fall  Course/ Prerequisites:  Two  previous  courses  in  Sociology,  one  of  which 
I®  must  be  a B-level  course/  Corequisites:  None 

siogiB 

: ^ Spanish 

siojl  I 

] 5 AGO  1 Y Introductory  Spanish 

[ A course  in  basic  grammar  and  syntax.  Instruction  in  spoken  and  written 

[ j Spanish  and  rapid  comprehension  of  idiomatic  speech  with  the  aid  of  a 

■ co-ordinated  laboratory  programme. 

Year  Course/ Prerequisites:  'Hone/ Corequisites:  None 


OJT 


! A002F  Intermediate  Spanish 

Review  of  Spanish  grammar  and  syntax.  Elementary  composition. 

Fall  Course/ Prerequisites:  SPAOOIY  or  Grade  xiii/ Corequisites:  None 


iza- 


’A003S  Pre-Literary  Examination  of  Texts 

Preparation  in  the  basic  elements  of  Spanish  stylistics  and  in  the  rapid 
reading  and  comprehension  of  texts  of  various  periods  and  subject  matter. 
Spring  Course/ Prerequisites:  SPAOOIY 
Corequisites:  SPA002F 


: ■ i AB23Y  Spanish  Drama 

I A study  of  Spanish  drama  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  20th  Century, 

i Complete  plays  of  the  major  dramatists  will  be  read,  and  discussed.  In 

i some  cases  films  of  actual  theatrical  productions  in  Spanish  will  be  shown, 

j Year  Course/ Prerequisites:  SPA003F / Corequisites:  None 


Note:  BIOA03Y,  FARBl  1 Y and  SPAOOIY  require  attendance  twice  each 
week.  PHLAOl  Y is  offered  twice  each  week  in  the  evening.  Please  specify 
s which  evening  you  prefer  on  the  registration  form. 


iL 


I 

i 
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TIMETABLE/ARTS  AND  SCIENCE/SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 


Winter  Session  1971-72 

COURSE 

EVENING 

TIME 

INSTRUCTOR 

ANT  AOIY 

Thursday 

7:00-  9:00 

H.B.  Schroeder 

6:00-  7:00  or 
9:00-10:00 

Tutorial 

BIO  A03Y 

Thursday  and 

7:00-  9:00 

M.F.  Filosa 

Saturday  a.m. 

9:00-12:00 

COM  lOOY 

Monday 

7:00-  9:00 

To  be  announced 

9:00-10:00 

Tutorial 

ECO  AOIY 

Wednesday 

7:00-  9:00 

To  be  announced 

9:00-10:00* 

Tutorial 

ECO  B03Y 

Monday 

7:00-  9:00 

K.J.  Rea 

9:00-10:00 

Tutorial 

ECO  BUS 

Thursday 

7:00-  9:00 

To  be  announced 

ENG  A05Y 

Monday 

7:00-  8:00 

J.M.R.  Margeson 

8:00-  9:00  or 
9:00-10:00 

Tutorial 

ENG  BlOY 

Wednesday 

7:00-  8:00 

A.J.G.  Patenall 

8:00-  9:00  or 
9:00-10:00 

Tutorial 

ENG  B17Y 

Tuesday 

7:00-  9:00 

J.  Kay 

ENG  B25Y 

Wednesday 

7:00-  9:00 

To  be  announced 

ENG  B31Y 

Tuesday 

7:00-  9:00 

M.  Tait 

ENG  C08Y 

Thursday 

7:00-  9:00 

M.C.  Kirkham 
M.  Tait 

FAR  BUY 

Monday  and 

7:00-10:00 

To  be  announced 

Thursday 

7:00-10:00 

FRE  A02Y 

Tuesday 

7:00-  8:00 

W.  Bancroft, 
P.C.  Moes 

8:00-  9:00 

Tutorial 

FRE  B22Y 

Thursday 

7:00-  8:00 

P.C.  Moes 

8:00-  9:00 

Tutorial 

FRE  B23Y 

Monday 

7:00-  9:00 

W.J.  Kirkness 

GER  B17Y 

Wednesday 

7:00-  9:00 

To  be  announced 

GGR  A03F 

Thursday 

7:00-  9:00 

C.  Sparrow 

9:00-10:00 

Tutorial 

GGR  A06F 

Wednesday 

7:00-  9:00 

K.E.  Francis 

6:00-  7:00  or 
9:00-10:00 

Tutorial 

GGR  A07S 

Wednesday 

7:00-  9:00 

B.  Greenwood 

6:00-  7:00  or 
9:00-10:00 

Tutorial 

GGR  A09F 

Tuesday 

7:00-  9:00 

To  be  announced 

6:00-  7:00  or 
9:00-10:00 

Tutorial 

GGR  BOIY 

Wednesday 

7:00-  9:00 

A.  Tayyeb 

9:00-10:00 

Tutorial 

GGR  B05Y 

Monday 

7:00-  9:00 

P.  Cave 

9:00-10:00 

Tutorial 

GRH  B02Y 

Monday 

7:00-10:00 

P.S.  Derow 

GRH  B23Y 

Wednesday 

7:00-10:00 

J.  Corbett 

HIS  BOIY 

Tuesday 

7:00-  9:00 

J.P.B.  Kenyon 

9:00-10:00 

Tutorial 

HIS  B03Y 

Wednesday 

7:00-  9:00 

A.N.  Sheps, 
W.M.  Dick 

9:00-10:00 

Tutorial 
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COURSE 

EVENING 

TIME 

INSTRUCTOR 

HIS  B05F 

Monday 

7:00-  9:00 

To  be  announced 

6:00-  7:00  or 
9:00-10:00 

Tutorial 

HIS  B06S 

Monday 

7:00-  9:00 

To  be  announced 

6:00-  7:00  or 
9:00-10:00 

Tutorial 

HIS  B35Y 

Thursday 

7:00-  8:00 

W.M.  Dick 

8:00-  9:00 

Tutorial 

MAT  A40F 

Thursday 

7:00-  9:00 

To  be  announced 

9:00-10:00 

Tutorial 

MAT  A45S 

Thursday 

7:00-  9:00 

To  be  announced 

9:00-10:00 

Tutorial 

MAT  A55Y 

Tuesday 

7:00-  9:00 

To  be  announced 

9:00-11:00 

Tutorial 

PHL  AOIY 

Wednesday  or 

7:00-10:00 

To  be  announced 

Thursday 

7:00-10:00 

PHL  B56S 

Tuesday 

7:00-10:00 

P.W.  Gooch 
D.L.  Mosher 

PHL  B57F 

Tuesday 

7:00-10:00 

J.B.  Hartman 

PHL  B65F 

Monday 

7:00-10:00 

D.L.  Mosher 

PHL  B70S 

Monday 

7:00-10:00 

P.W.  Gooch 

POL  B06Y 

Thursday 

7:00-  9:00 

E.  Andrew 

9:00-10:00 

Tutorial 

POL  B12Y 

Monday 

7:00-  9:00 

To  be  announced 

POL  B14Y 

Wednesday 

7:00-  9:00 

R.S.  Blair 

PSY  AOIY 

Tuesday 

7:00-10:00 

To  be  announced 

PSY  B07F 

Wednesday 

7:00-10:00 

To  be  announced 

PSY  BlOF 

Tuesday 

7:00-10:00 

To  be  announced 

PSY  B30F 

Thursday 

7:00-10:00 

To  be  announced 

PSY  C32S 

Thursday 

7:00-  9:00 

To  be  announced 

PSY  C40S 

Wednesday 

7:00-10:00 

G.B.  Biederman 

RUS  B21Y 

Monday 

7:00-  9:00 

To  be  announced 

SOC  AOIY 

Wednesday 

7:00-10:00 

W.M.  Gerson 

SOC  B03Y 

Tuesday 

7:00-  9:00 

R.  O’Toole 

9:00-10:00 

Tutorial 

SOC  B05Y 

Monday 

7:00-  9:00 

To  be  announced 

6:00-  7:00  or 
9:00-10:00 

Tutorial 

SOC  C04S 

Thursday 

7:00-  9:00 

R.  O’Toole 

9:00-10:00 

Tutorial 

SOC  C08F 

Thursday 

7:00-  9:00 

J.A.  Lee 

9:00-10:00 

Tutorial 

SPA  AOOIY 

Monday  and 

7:00-10:00 

I.  Chicoy 

Wednesday 

7:00-  9:00 

SPA  002F 

Tuesday 

7:00-10:00 

J.M.  Maillard 

SPA  003S 

Tuesday 

7:00-10:00 

R.J.  Barta 

SPA  B23Y 
♦Alternate  Weeks 

Tuesday 

7:00-10:00 

P.  Leon 

N.B.  BIO  A03Y,  FAR  BUY  and  SPA  001 Y require  attendance  twice  each  week. 
PHL  AOl  Y is  offered  twice  each  week  in  the  evening.  Please  specify  which  evening 
you  prefer  on  the  registration  form. 

If  you  have  any  enquiries  regarding  the  Winter  Extension  Programme  at  Scarborough 
College,  please  call  284-3127. 


ERINDALE  COLLEGE 
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9 Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
Erindale  College 

WINTER  EVENING  SESSION  1971-1972 

The  courses  described  below  are  offered  only  at  Erindale  College. 
Descriptions  of  the  remaining  courses  offered  at  Erindale  College  are  listed 
in  the  St.  George  Campus  section  of  this  calendar. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


Anthropology 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

ANT  24 IE  Indians  of  North  America 

Survey  of  native  cultures  and  discussion  of  the  role  of  environmental  and 
historical  factors. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

ANT  233E  Introduction  to  Physical  Anthropology 

An  introduction  to  physical  anthropology  and  human  biology.  Lectures  will 
discuss  human  evolution,  variation  and  biological  patterns.  A laboratory 
is  offered  to  familiarize  the  student  with  human  biological  materials  and 
techniques. 

Prerequisite  -.  ANT  100  or  permission  of  the  instructor 


English 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

ENG  372E  Special  Studies:  Literature  and  Social  Criticism:  The  Problem  of  | 

Individualism  i 

This  course  will  study  how  literary  and  non-literary  forms  of  social  criticism  ■ 
overlap,  how  they  differ,  and  how  literature  functions  in  its  own  way  as  a 
form  of  social  criticism.  The  following  authors  will  be  read:  Dickens,  i 

selected  novels;  Faulkner,  selected  novels;  Freud,  selected  papers;  | 

D.H.  Lawrence,  selected  novels  and  poems;  H.  Marcuse,  One-Dimensional  j ' 
Man-,  Marx,  selections  from  Economic  and  Philosophic  Manuscripts  of  ( ' 

1844-,  C.B.  Macpherson,  The  Political  Theory  of  Possessive  Individualism-,  i ! 
Max  Weber,  The  Protestant  Ethic  and  the  Spirit  of  Capitalism-,  Jean-Paul  |i 
Sartre,  selected  novels,  St.  Genet,  selections  from  Being  and  Nothingness.  | 
May  not  be  combined  with  ENG  376E. 

Prerequisite-.  One  previous  English  course  and/or  permission  of  instructor  ^ 
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Geography 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 
3 R 24 IE  An  Introduction  to  Urban  Geography 

The  distribution  of  cities  and  the  internal  differentiation  of  cities  as  spatial 
systems:  analysis  of  the  structure  and  functioning  of  such  systems  and 
the  processes  involved  in  their  evolution  and  change. 

(May  not  be  combined  with  GGR  203EF  or  204ES  from  1970-71 
Calendar.)  N.B.  This  course  will  be  available  in  the  evening  only  for 
1971-72. 

3 R 361 E Canada  - Contemporary  Regional  Studies 

A study  of  the  spatial  relations  and  distribution  patterns  of  the  physical 
features,  resources,  population,  and  economic  development.  (May  not  be 
combined  with  GGR  205EF  or  GGR  206ES  from  1970-71  Calendar  or 
300EF  from  1969-70  Calendar.) 

Prerequisite:  One  of  GGR  11  IE,  131E,  1 3 3E/ equivalents 


German 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

ER  1 05  Basic  German  A 

Elementary  instruction  for  all  students  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
language  who  wish  to  improve  their  comprehension  of  written  and  spoken 
German. 


History 

I 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  THIRD-  AND  FOURTH-YEAR  STUDENTS 

fis  364  Canada  and  War:  1868-1967 

A study  of  the  social  and  political  impact  of  war  and  military  preparedness 
on  Canada  from  the  first  Dominion  Militia  Act  to  the  unification 
controversy. 


Mathematics 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 
W 1 lOEF  Introductory  Calculus 

(Intended  for  students  who  did  not  take  or  did  poorly  in  Mathematics  ‘A’.) 


li 
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Differentiation  and  integration  of  elementary  functions  with  applications. 
(May  not  be  combined  with:  MAT  135  except  by  students  who  are 
ineligible  to  enrol  in  MAT  135  and  who  take  this  course  to  become  eligible.) 

MAT  120ES  Finite  Mathematics 

Vectors  and  linear  transformations.  Matrices  and  their  properties.  Notions 
of  probability.  Applications  to  linear  programming,  game  theory,  and 
Markov  chains. 

(May  not  be  combined  with:  MAT  135  except  by  students  who  are 
ineligible  to  enroll  in  MAT  135  and  who  take  this  course  to  become 
eligible.) 


Philosophy 


PHL261S  Philosophy  of  Religion 

An  introduction  to  some  of  the  following  topics:  the  nature  of  religion, 
religious  faith,  arguments  for  God’s  existence,  religious  experience,  religion 
and  human  autonomy,  the  problem  of  evil,  religious  and  atheistic 
existentialism. 

PHL  290F  Miracles,  Mystics,  and  the  Occult 

Philosophy  looks  at  the  Supernatural;  we  will  discuss  such  topics  as  the 
concept  of  a miracle,  the  possibility  of  extrasensory  perception,  the 
differences  between  hallucinations  and  religious  experiences,  the  occult 
sciences. 


Psychology 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  SECOND-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

PSY  213ES  Comparative  Psychology 

The  innate  and  learned  social  responses  of  a variety  of  animals  studies  with 
emphasis  on  both  the  similarities  and  differences  in  the  species  specific 
modes  of  responding. 

Prerequisite : PSY  1 00  recommended 


PSY  216EF  Experimental  Design  and  Theory 

Problems  involved  in  experimental  design  and  the  interpretation  of 
experimental  findings;  the  logical  structure  of  psychological  theories. 
Practice  in  the  critical  evaluation  of  experimental  designs  and  the  correction 
of  experimental  errors. 

Prerequisite:  PSY  100 


PSY  2 1 8EF  Classical  and  Instrumental  Conditioning 

Phenomena  of  classical  and  instrumental  conditioning  in  mammals  will  be 
discussed  from  both  an  empirical  and  a theoretical  point  of  view.  Seek  to 


; 


® acquaint  the  student  with  most  of  the  basic  findings  in  this  area. 

Prerequisite-.  PSY  100 

libk,  . 

|'  353ES  Laboratory  in  Sensory  and  Perceptual  Processes 

The  fundamentals  of  sensory  and  perceptual  processes,  chiefly  visual. 
Students  conduct  weekly  laboratory  experiments,  using  each  other  as 
subjects.  (May  not  be  combined  with  PSY  208S.)  Fulfils  laboratory 
requirements  for  specialists.) 

Prerequisite:  PSY  208EF 

Co-requisite:  PSY  200F  and  PSY  20 IS  recommended  and  permission  of 
instructor 

I1368EF  Child  Psychology 

A survey  of  contemporary  research  and  theoretical  controversies  in  the 
" scientific  study  of  child  psychology. 

Prerequisite:  PSY  218EF  is  strongly  recommended  and  permission  of 
instructor 

iw 

y*369ES  Adolescent  Psychology 

Examination  of  theory  and  research  in  the  field  of  adolescent  psychology. 
Special  emphasis  on  contemporary  issues  including  student  activism,  drug 
abuse,  school  dropouts  and  gangs. 

Prerequisite  : PSY  368EF  or  permission  of  the  instructor 


Religious  Studies 

'1  I 

IL  230E 


i 

Sociology 


; COURSES  OPEN  TO  THIRD-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

•("  304S  Industrial  Society 

I An  examination  of  the  impact  of  industrialization  on  social  roles  and 

institutions  with  special  emphasis  on  problems  arising  from  increasing 
I automation  and  affluence. 


COURSES  OPEN  TO  FIRST-  AND  HIGHER-YEAR  STUDENTS 

The  Roles  of  Religion  in  Human  Development 

The  positive  and  negative  roles  which  religion  has  played  and  continues 
to  play  in  human  development  and  in  cultural  progress.  A general  analysis 
of  personhood  and  the  need  in  authentic  human  living  for  self  trans- 
cendence. The  phenomenon  of  faith;  religion  as  wonder,  religion  as 
meaning;  and  religion  as  health. 
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SOC  3 1 2F  Population  and  Society 

An  analysis  of  mortality,  fertility,  and  migration  and  the  relation  to 
population,  social  structure,  mobility,  and  social  change. 

Prerequisite : One  course  in  SOC 

SOC  313  The  Development  of  Sociological  Theory 

The  development  of  sociological  theory  from  the  eighteenth  century  to 
contemporary  times  with  special  reference  to  Condorcet,  Burke,  Malthus, 
Comte,  Mill,  de  Tocqueville,  Marx,  Weber,  Durkheim,  Pareto,  Sorel, 
Michels,  Freud,  and  Parsons. 

Exclusion-.  SOC  203 
Prerequisite : One  course  in  SOC 
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TIMETABLE/ARTS  AND  SCIENCE/ERIND ALE  COLLEGE 
Winter  Session  1971-72 


COURSE 

EVENING 

TIME 

INSTRUCTOR 

ANT  233E 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

F.J.  Melbye 

ANT  241 E 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

A.  Mohr 

COM  100 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

H.E.  McCandless 

ECO  100 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

M.J.  Hare 

ECO  204F 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

J.E.  Floyd 

ECO  205S 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

J.E.  Floyd 

ENG  108 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

D.I.  Lancashire 

ENG  212 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

R.E.  Rower 

ENG  218 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

T.  Adamowski 

ENG  372E 

Wednesday 

7:00-10:00 

To  be  announced 

ERE  120 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

D.  Trott 

GER  105 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

J.P.  Payne 

GGR  241E 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

H.  Andrews 

GGR  361E 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

R.  Putnam 

GLL  200 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

R.L.  Beck 

HIS  364 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

D.P.  Morton 

MAT  llOEF 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

S.M.  Trott 

MAT  120ES 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

J.E.  LeBel 

PHL  100 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

W.  Huggett 

PHL  261S 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

J.V.  Canfield 

PHL  290F 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

J.V.  Canfield 

POL  306 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

B.  Kovrig 

PSY  100 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

T.M.  Alloway,  L.  Krames 

PSY  213ES 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

L.  Krames 

PSY  216EF 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

I.M.  Spigel 

PSY  218EF 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

T.M.  Alloway 

PSY  353ES 

Tuesday 

7:30-  9:30 

I.M.  Spigel 

PSY  368EF 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

K.R.  Blankstein 

PSY  369ES 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

K.R.  Blankstein 

REL  230E 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

L.J.  Elmer 

SOC  101 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

M.H.  Cooper 

SOC  202 

Thursday 

7:30-  9:30 

A.M.  Bennett 

SOC  205 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

A.T.R.  Powell 

SOC  304S 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

M.H.  Cooper 

SOC  312F 

Wednesday 

7:30-  9:30 

W.E.  Kalbach 

SOC  313 

Monday 

7:30-  9:30 

A.M.  Bennett 

E — offered  only  at  Erindale  College. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO/DIVISION  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 


Diploma  and  Certificate  Programmes  1971/72 


Diploma  Programme  in  Translation 

French  — English  — French 

Certificate  Programmes 

Business 

Public  Administration 
Criminology 

Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations 


UNIVERSITY  AND  FACULTY  OFFICERS 

Partial  Listing  1970/71  ; : 

Chancellor  O.  M.  Solandt,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.C.  j 

President  and  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  C.  T.  Bissell,  M.A.,  Ph.tD 
D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.  I 

Executive  Vice-President  (Academic)  and  Provost  J.  H.  Sword,  M.A.  ‘ 

Vice-President  and  Registrar,  and  Secretary  of  the  Senate  R.  Ross,  M.B.E.,  M. 
Acting  Director  of  University  Extension  E.  M.  Gruetzner,  B.A. 

Chief  Librarian  R.  H.  Blackburn,  M.A.,  B.L.S.,  M.S.,  LL.D. 

Director  of  Admissions  E.  M.  Davidson,  B.A. 

Director  of  Student  Awards  Miss  H.  L.  Reimer,  B.A.,  B.Paed. 
Officer(Secondary  School  Liaison)  W.  A.  Hill 
DirectorofStatisticsand  Records  J.  M.Tusiewicz,  M.A.Sc.,  M.B.A. 

Director  of  University  Health  Service  G.  E.  Wodehouse,  M.C.,  M.D.,  F. 
M.R.C.P. 

Assistant  Director  of  University  Health  Service-Women  Miss  F.  H.  Stewart,  B./  !)■ 
Director  of  Career  Counselling  and  Placement  Centre  D.  Currey,  B.A.Sc. 
Director  of  International  Student  Centre  Mrs.  K.  Riddell,  B.A. 

Director  of  the  Advisory  Bureau  D.  J.  McCulloch,  B.A.,  M.D.,  D. Psych.,  F.R.C.P  :)1 
Director  of  Housing  Service  Mrs.  M.  G.  Jaffary,  B.A. 

Warden  of  Hart  House  E.  A.  Wilkinson,  B.A. 

Directorof  Athletics  and  Physical  Education-Men  W.  A.  Stevens,  B.S. 

Director  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education-Women  Miss  A.  Hewett,  B.Ed.,  P, 
Comptroller  J.H.  Lee,  C.A. 


Division  of  University  Extension  i 

DIPLOMAAND  CERTIFICATE  COURSES  i 

SeniorCounsellor  A.R.Waugh,B.A. 

Co-ordinators:  i 

Diploma  in  Translation  C.  R.  Parsons,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Business  W.  E.  Hebdon,  M. A.,  C.A.  ' 

Public  Administration  W.  E.  Grasham,  B.A.Sc.,  M.A.  | 

Criminology  A.  W.  Mewett,  LL.B.,  B.C.L.,  L.L.M.,  S.J.D. 

Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations  J.  H.  G.  Crispo,  B. Com.,  Ph.D. 

I! 

Secretary  of  Division  Margaret  Pratt,  B.A.  j_f 

li 
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Important  notice 

In  view  of  increasing  costs  of  supplies  and  labour,  charges  set  forth  in  this  Cale  I 
subject  to  change  by  Board  of  Governors. 
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August  1 
August  1 


September  1 

September  10 
September  15 

September  15 
September  15 
September  21 
SeptemberSO 


October  1 

October  1 1 
October  15 
November  20 

November  26 
November  30 

Decembers 

December  15 

December  16-21 
December  21 


SCHEDULE  OF  DATES 

Winter  Session  1 971  /72 

Classes  commence  September  15, 1971 

Last  day  for  new  students,  both  regular  and  special,  to  apply  for 
admission 

Last  day  for  returning  students  to  submit  pre-registration  page  of 
registration  form 

FirstTerm 

Last  day  for  new  students  in  Certificate  Programmes  to  submit  pre- 
registration page  of  registration  form 

Last  day  to  submit  registration  forms  and  pay  fees  without  late  fee 
Lectures  and  laboratory  classes  begin  in  Certificate  Programmes, 
and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

Entrance  Examination,  Diploma  Programme  in  Translation 
Last  day  to  submit  registration  forms  and  pay  fees  with  $10.00  late  fee 
Lectures  begin.  Diploma  Programme  in  Translation 
Last  day  to  submit  registration  forms  and  pay  fees  with  $20.00  late 
fee.  After  this  date,  registration  for  Winter  Session  will  not  be  per- 
mitted 

Last  day  for  students  in  the  Diploma  Programme  in  Translation  to 
submit  pre-registration  page  of  registration  form 
Thanksgiving  Day  (All  classes  cancelled) 

Last  day  to  change  a course  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
Last  day  to  withdraw  from  a first-term  course  without  academic 
penalty  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
Fall  Convocation 

Last  day  for  students  with  supplemental  privileges  to  apply  to  write 
the  annual  examinations  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
Last  day  to  submit  registration  forms  and  pay  fees  without  late  fee  for 
second-term  courses 

No  lectures  or  laboratory  classes  after  this  date  in  Diploma  and  Cer- 
tificate Programmes  and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
First-term  examinations  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
End  of  first  term 


January  3 

February  1 

February  13-19 
February  15 


April  3 
April  7 

April  1 1 
April  1 7-May  5 
May  26 


Second  Term 

Lectures  and  laboratory  classes  begin  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science,  and  Diploma  and  Certificate  Programmes 
No  second-term  course  may  be  begun  afterthis  date  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science 

Reading  week  (Lectures  and  laboratory  classes  will  not  be  held) 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  a full  course,  a “Y"  half-course,  and  a 
second-term  course  without  academic  penalty  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science 

Examinations  begin  Certificate  Programmes 

No  lectures  or  laboratory  classes  after  this  date  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science 

Examinations  begin  Diploma  Programme  in  Translation 
Annual  examinations  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
Start  of  University  Commencement 
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April  1 

April  15 
May  1 
May  8 
May  15 

May  15 


May  22 
May  24 
May  29 
June9 

June  22 
June28 

July  3 
July12 
July  28 

\ugust  7 
ugust  1 1 
^jst14-18 


Summer  Evening  Session  1972 

Last  day  for  new  students,  both  regular  and  special,  to  apply  for 
admission 

Last  day  to  submit  pre-registration  page  of  registration  form 
Last  day  to  submit  registration  forms  and  pay  fees  without  late  fee 
Last  day  to  submit  registration  forms  and  pay  fees  with  $10.00  late  fee 
Lectures  and  laboratory  classes  begin  in  full  courses  and  "F”  and 
“Y”  half-courses 

Last  day  to  submit  registration  forms  and  pay  fees  with  $20.00  late 
fee.  After  this  date,  registration  for  Summer  Evening  Session  will 
not  be  permitted 

Victoria  Day  (All  classes  cancelled) 

Last  day  to  change  an  "F”  half-course 

Last  day  to  change  a full  course  and  a “Y”  half-course 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  an  “F”  half-course  without  academic 

penalty 

Lastday  of  classes  in  “F"  half-courses 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  afull  course  anda  “Y”  half-course  without 
academic  penalty 

Lectures  and  laboratory  classes  begin  in  “S”  half-courses 
Lastday  to  change  an  “S"  half-course 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  an  "S"  half-course  without  academic 
penalty 

Civic  holiday  (All  classes  cancelled) 

Last  day  of  classes  in  full  courses  and  “S”  and  “Y"  half-courses 
August  examinations 


May  15 

June  1 
June  18 
June  25 
June  30 


July3 

July  5 
July  11 
July  14 

July21 
July  24 
July  26 
August  1 

August4 

August  7 
'.ugust  1 1 
%ust  14-18 


Summer  Day  Session  1972 

Last  day  for  new  students,  both  regular  and  special,  to  apply  for 
admission 

Last  day  to  submit  pre-registration  page  of  registration  form 
Last  day  to  submit  registration  forms  and  pay  fees  without  late  fee 
Last  day  to  submit  registration  forms  and  pay  fees  with  $1 0.00  late  fee 
Last  day  to  submit  registration  forms  and  pay  fees  with  $20.00  late 
fee.  After  this  date,  registration  for  Summer  Day  Session  will  not  be 
permitted 

Lectures  and  laboratory  classes  begin  in  full  courses  and  “F”  and 
"Y”  half-courses 

Lastday tochangean  "F  ” half-course 

Last  day  to  change  afull  course  and  a “Y”  half-course 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  an  “F”  half-course  without  academic 

penalty 

Last  day  of  classes  in  "F  ” half-courses 

Lectures  and  laboratory  classes  begin  in  “S  ” half-courses 

Last  day  to  change  an  “S"  half-course 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  afull  course  and  a “Y”  half-course  without 
academic  penalty 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  an  "S''  half-course  without  academic 
penalty 

Civic  holiday  (All  classes  cancelled) 

Last  day  of  classes  in  full  courses  and  "S”  and  "Y"  half-courses 
August  examinations 
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The  St.  George  Campus,  University  of  Toronto 


THE  MAIN  ELEMENTS 

Simcoe  Hall  (Administration)  1 (D-2) 

The  University  Library  71  (D-3) 

Graduate  Studies  50  (D-2) 

The  Colleges 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  47  (C-2) 

Arts  and  Science  Colleges 
of  the  Federated  Universities 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE  91. 92  (B-4) 

TRINITY  COLLEGE  63  (B-3) 

ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE  85  (C-5) 

Residential  Inter-Faculty  Colleges 


NEW  COLLEGE 
INNIS  COLLEGE 


25  (C-1) 
49  (D-2):  70  (C-3) 


U of  T Arts  and  Science  Colleges 
SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 
ERINOALE  COLLEGE 

Residential  Graduate  Student  College 
MASSEY  COLLEGE  . 

Federated  Theological  Colleges 
EMMANUEL  COLLEGE 
KNOX  COLLEGE 
WYCLIFFE  COLLEGE 


Back  Cover 
Back  Cover 


55  (B-2) 


95  (B-4) 
46(0  2) 
66  (C-3) 


The  Faculties 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCE  42  (C-2) 

MEDICINE  72  (D-3) 

LAW  106  (B-3) 

APPLIED  SCIENCE  & ENGINEERING  5 (E-2) 

FOOD  SCIENCES  101  (A-4) 

FORESTRY  4 (D-2) 

MUSIC  ,104  (B-3) 

Royal  Conservatory  School  61  (A-3) 

DENTISTRY  124  Edward  St. 

PHARMACY  . 10  (E-1) 

ARCHITECTURE.  URBAN  & REGIONAL 

PLANNING  & LANDSCAPE  ARCH. .12  (E-1) 

Other  Principal  Divisions 

BANTING,  BEST  RESEARCH  ,78.  79  (E-4) 
SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  246  Bloor  St.  W. 
COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  35  (A-1) 

CONNAUGHT  LABORATORIES 
Spadina  Division 
College  Division 
Dufferin  Division 
DAVID  DUNLAP  OBSERVATORY, 

SCHOOL  OF  HYGIENE 
LIBRARY  SCIENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


17(D1) 
76  (E-3) 
Back  Cover 
Back  Cover 
76  (E-3) 
167  College  St. 
45  (D-2) 

PHYSICAL  & HEALTH  EDUCATION.  83A  (C-5) 

Men's  Athletics  67  (C-3) 

Women's  Athletics  26  (C-1) 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  246  Bloor  St.  W. 

SUNNYBROOK  HOSPITAL  Back  Cover 

University  Extension  105  (B-4) 

Students’  Administrative  Council  69  (C-3) 

University  of  Toronto  Press 
Offices.  Bookroom 
Printing  Department 
Text  Book  Store 


48  (D-2) 
Back  Cover 
20(D-1) 


alphabetical  listing 
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CCOUNTING  (Physical  Plant)  11  (E  l) 

□ MINISTRATION  (Simcoe  Hall)  1 (D-2) 

□ ministration  building  Site  lA  (D-2) 

□ MISSIONS  OFFICE  (Simcoe  Hall)  1 (D-2) 

OVISORY  BUREAU  30(8-1) 

LUMNI  house  23  (D-1) 

NNESLEY  HALL  (Victoria)  96  (A-4) 

RCHITECTURE  12  (E-1) 

RENA  62A  (A-3) 

anting  INSTITUTE  79  (E-4) 

ENSON  BUILDING  (Women's  Athletics).  26  (C-1) 
EST  (CHARLES  H.)  INSTITUTE  78  (E-4) 

IRGE-CARNEGIE  library  (Vic.)  96A  (B-4) 

OOKROOM  48  (D-2) 

ORDEN  BUILDINGS  18  (D-1) 

OTANY  77  (E-4) 

RENNAN  HALL  (St.  Michael’s)  87  (B-5) 

URTON  TOWER  44  (D-1) 

JRWASH  HALL  (Victoria)  94A  (B-4) 

■ USINESS  246  Bloor  St.  W. 

ANADIANA-ARCHIVES  71A(D-3) 

AREER  COUNSELLING 

, AND  PLACEMENT  CENTRE  24  (D-1) 

1 ARR  HALL  (St.  Michael's)  85  (C-5) 

I lover  HILL  (St.  Michael’s)  85A  (C-5) 

OLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  35  (A-1) 

ONNAUGHT  LABS  (Spadina)  17  (D-1) 

ONVOCATION  HALL  2 (D-2) 

UMBERLAND  HOUSE  7 (E-2) 

lEVELOPMENT  OFFICE  13  (E-1) 

lEVONSHIRE  HOUSE  .65  (B-3) 

iRAMA  CENTRE  STUDIO  THEATRE  31(B-1) 

iRILL  HALL  59A  (A-2) 

□WARD  JOHNSON  BUILDING  (Music)  104  (B-3) 

J.  PRATT  LIBRARY  (Vic.)  93  (B-4) 

LECTRICAL  BUILDING  74  (E-3) 

LMSLEY  hall  (St.  Michael's)  88  (B-5) 

MMANUEL  COLLEGE  (Vic.)  95  (B-4) 

XTENSION  DIVISION  (Admin.)  105  (B  4) 

XTENSION  LIBRARY,  WRITING  LAB  83  (C  4) 

ACULTYCLUB  22(0  1) 

OOD  SCIENCES  101  (A-4) 

ORESTRY  4 (D-2) 

'.ALBRAITH  BUILDING  (Engineering)  5 (E-2) 

JERALD  LARKIN  BUILDING  (Trinity)  64  (B-3) 

.RADUATE  STUDENTS’  CENTRE  .21  (D-1) 

IRADUATE  STUDENTS’  RESIDENCE  60  (A-2) 

GRADUATE  STUDIES  H.Q,  50  (D-2) 

JART  HOUSE  67  (C-3) 

-lEALTH  SERVICES  19  (D-1) 

HOUSING  SERVICE  lA(D-2) 

HOWARD  FERGUSON  HALL  51(C-2) 

hygiene  76  (E-3) 

NFIRMARY  8A  (E-2) 

NNIS  COLLEGE  49  (D-2) 

NNIS  COLLEGE  Site  38  (B-2) 

NTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE  7 (E-2) 

<NOX  COLLEGE  46  (D-2) 

.AIDLAW  LIBRARY  (U.C.)  47  (C-2) 

.ARKIN  (GERALD)  BUILDING  (Trinity)  64  (B-3) 

.ASH  MILLER  CHEMICAL  LABS  43  (0  2) 

.AW  106  (B-3) 

JBRARY  (Central)  71  (D  3) 

J8RARY  FOR  HUMANITIES  & SOCIAL 
SCIENCES  RESEARCH  Site  40  (B-2) 

.IBRARY  SCIENCE  167  College  St. 

.IBRARY  SCIENCE  SCHOOL  Site  39  (B-2) 

.INEAR  ACCELERATOR  LABORATORY  44A  (D-2) 

.ORETTO  COLLEGE  (St.  Michael’s)  89  (B-5) 

MACDONALD-MOWAT  house  49  (0-2) 

MACMILLAN  theatre  104  (B-3) 

MARGARET  ADDISON  HALL  (Victoria)  97  (A-4) 

MASSEY  COLLEGE  55  (B-2) 

McLennan  physical  laboratories.  44  (D-1) 

MECHANICAL  BUILDING  73  (E-3) 

MEDICAL  SCIENCES  BUILDING  72  (E-3) 

METALLURGY  & MATERIALS  SCIENCE  6A  (E-2) 

MINING  AND  MILL  BUILDING  75  (E-3) 

HEW  COLLEGE  25  (C-1) 

NURSING  45  (0-2) 

JLD  OBSERVATORY  69  (C-3) 


ONT.  INSTITUTE  FOR  STUDIES 

IN  EDUCATION  252  Bloor  St.  W. 

PHARMACY 10  (E-1) 

PHYSICAL  & HEALTH  EDUCATION 83A  (C-5) 

PHYSICAL  PLANT  H.Q 11  (E-1) 

PLACEMENT  CENTRE  24  (D-1) 

PLANETARIUM  103  (A-4) 

PRESS  OFFICES,  BOOKROOM  48  (D-2) 

RADIO,  U ot  T 56  (B-2) 

RAMSAY  WRIGHT  ZOOLOGICAL  LABS  41  (C-2) 
ROYAL  CONSERVATORY, 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  61  (A-3) 

ROYAL  ONTARIO  MUSEUM 102  (A-3) 

ST.  HILDA’S  COLLEGE  (Trinity)  58  (B-2) 

ST.  JOSEPH’S  COLLEGE  (St.  Michael’s)  80  (C-4) 
ST.  MICHAEL’S  COLLEGE  (Admin.)  85  (C-5) 

ST.  MICHAEL’S  LIBRARY  82  (C-5) 

ST.  MICHAEL’S  STUDENT-FACULTY 

CENTRE  87A  (B-5) 

SANDFORD  FLEMING  LABORATORIES  5A  (E-2) 
SIDNEY  SMITH  HALL  (Arts  & Science)  42  (C-2) 
SIMCOE  HALL  1 (D-2) 

SIR  DANIEL  WILSON  RESIDENCE  51  (C-2) 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER  HALL  Site 33  (B-1) 

SOCIAL  WORK  246  Bloor  St.  W. 

SOLDIERS’  TOWER  68  (C-3) 

STADIUM  62  (A-3) 

STEAM  PLANT  .9  (E-1) 

STUDENTS'  ADMIN.  COUNCIL 69  (C-3) 

SUSSEX  COURT  32  (B-1) 

TEEFY  HALL  (St.  Michael’s)  86  (C-4) 

TEXT  BOOK  STORE 20  (D-1) 

THEOLOGY,  TORONTO 

SCHOOL  OF  4 St.  Thomas  St. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE  63  (B-3) 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  47  (C-2) 

VARSITY  NEWSPAPER  56  (B-2) 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE  91  (B-4) 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE  (Admin.  Academic)  92  (B-4) 

VICTORIA-EMMANUEL  RESIDENCE  94(B-5) 

VICTORIA  GYMNASIUM  98  (A-5) 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE  LIBRARY  93  (B-4) 

WALLBERG  BUILDING  6 (E-2) 

WHITNEY  HALL  (U.C.)  53  (C-2) 

WOMEN’S  UNION  (U.C.) 52  (C-2) 

WYCLIFFE  COLLEGE  66  (C-3) 

WYMILWOOD  (Victoria)  96A  (A-4) 


THE  GREAT 
GATHERING  PLACES 

Convocation  Hall 2(d-2) 

Hart  House 67  (c-3) 

E(jward  Johnson  Building  . io4  (b-3) 
Stadium  and  Arena 62  (a-3) 


PARKING  FACILITIES 
ON  ST.  GEORGE  CAMPUS 

Visitors  may  park  in  supervised  areas  (marked  P 
on  map)  when  space  is  available  after  University 
permit  holders  have  been  accommodated. 
Commercial  parking  lots  nearest  to  the  campus 
are  at  Bloor  and  Avenue  Rd.  (A-4);  College  and 
Elizabeth  (E-5);  College  and  University  (E-4); 
College,  west  of  Central  Public  Library  (E-2). 
Parking  on  public  streets  within  the  campus  is 
metered  where  permitted.  Parking  in  unauthor- 
ized zones  is  subject  to  6nes  of  up  to  $10. 
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January 

February 

March 

April 

S M T W T F s 

S M T W T F s 

S M T W T F s 

S M T W T F S 

1 2 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

7 8 9 10  11  12  13 

7 8 9 10  11  12  13 

4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

11  12  13  14  15  16  17 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

24  25  26  27  28  29  30 
31 

28 

28  29  30  31 

25  26  27  28  29  30 

May 

June 

July 

August 

S M T W T F S 

S M T W T F S 

S M T W T F S 

S M T W T F S 

1 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

6 7 8 9 10  11  12 

4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

8 9 10  11  12  13  14 

9 10  11  12  13  14  15 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

11  12  13  14  15  16  17 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
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1 Diploma  Programme  in  Translation 
French-English-French 

Admission  Requirements 

Normally  applicants  must  hold  a B.A.  degree  from  a North  American  University  or 
have  equivalent  academic  qualifications.  In  determining  such  equivalence,  rec- 
ognition will  be  given  to  proficiency  in  French  and  English  and  professional  expe- 
rience in  translation. 

Purpose  of  the  Programme 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  responded  to  the  growing  demand  for  competent 
translators  by  introducing  a Diploma  Programme  in  Translation  in  September 
1969. The  programme  isdesigned  for  both  French  and  English  speaking  students 
and  provides  a formal  training  for  aspiring  translators.  The  diploma  will  facilitate 
access  to  membership  in  the  professional  associations  of  Canadian  interpreters 
and  translators. 

The  programme  is  designed  to  achieve  a close  relationship  between  the  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  applications  of  translating.  While  the  stress  is  on  comparative 
linguistics  and  stylistics,  students  will  also  learn  to  express  themselves  in  the 
working  language  of  translation  through  creative  writing. 

Organization  of  the  Programme 

The  programme  is  conceived  as  a progressive  study  through  three  levels  and  can 
be  completed  in  three  years  by  students  who  have  a competent  knowledge  of  both 
English  and  French.  If  a student  has  not  the  required  background  forthe  three-year 
programme,  he  can  enrol  in  the  upgrading  course  which  will  prepare  him  for  the 
three-year  programme.  An  entrance  examination  will  be  administered  by  the 
Division  of  University  Extension  to  determine  the  level  at  which  each  candidate 
may  begin  the  programme.  The  examination  date  is  September  15.  Candidates 
will  be  notified  of  time  and  place  at  a later  date. 

Requirements  for  Diploma 

Students  are  expected  to  complete  the  course  requirements  of  each  level  in  one 
academic  year  and,  accordingly  complete  the  programme  in  three  or  four  succes- 
sive years. 

Application  Procedure 

Each  applicant  must  submit  the  completed  application  form  plus  a $10.00  non- 
refundable  application  fee  to:  Diploma  Programme  in  Translation,  Division  of  Uni- 
versity Extension,  84  Queen's  Park,  Toronto  181.  The  student’s  undergraduate 
transcript  can  either  be  included  with  the  application  form  or  can  be  sent  direct  to 
the  Division  from  the  student’s  former  university 

Registration  Procedure 

Registration  will  take  place  afterthe  results  of  the  examination  are  received.  Forms 
will  be  sent  direct  to  the  student. 

Conditions  for  Academic  Standing 

To  receive  credit  at  the  completion  of  any  level,  the  student  must  obtain  at  least 
70%  in  the  annual  examination  and  have  attended  the  classes  regularly.  Students 
will  not  be  permitted  to  repeat  a year. 
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I I 

i 

Courses  of  Instruction  ‘ I 

Upgrading  Level  \ ' 

Remedial  Grammar 

BasicTranslation 

Level  I \ ' 

Comparative  Stylistics  ' 

General  Translation  \ 

Level  II  I 

French  Stylistics  i 

English  Stylistics  I 

Specialized  Translation  ji 

Level  III  ! , 

Advanced  French  Stylistics 

Advanced  English  Stylistics  :| 

Advanced  Translation  ' i 

UPGRADING  LEVEL  | i 

Some  students  may  not  be  ready  yet  to  begin  the  programme  at  Level  I.  They  may 
need  some  preparatory  training.  These  courses  are  intended  to  upgrade  those! 
students  who  otherwise  fulfil  the  admission  requirements.  The  results  of  the! 
entrance  examination  will  determine  which  students  should  complete  the  work  at|l 
this  level  before  proceeding  to  Level  I.  j 

! 

Remedial  Grammar  (2  hours  a week) 

A review  of  fundamental  structures  of  the  French  language  intended  to  make  thej  1 
student  fully  aware  of  the  syntactical  problems  he  will  encounter  in  translation.  A|i 
work  book  is  provided  with  the  main  text.  |ll 

BasicTranslation  (2  hours  a week)  | 

Intensive  translation  of  selected  passages  in  French  and  in  English.  J; 

Text:  Darbelnet,  J.  Pensee  et  Structure.  C.  H.  Scribner's  & Son.  N.Y.,  1969.  Cahier  |,| 
d'exercices  for  Pensee  et  Structure.  |! 

I J 

LEVEL  I j j 

Comparative  Stylistics  (2  hours  a week)  j 

A good  knowledge  of  both  languages  is  required  for  this  study  of  French  and  ; 
English  stylistics  and  linguistics.  The  course  will  be  divided  equally  between 
theory  and  exercises  in  translation  from  English  to  French  and  French  to  English.  A {■ 
previous  knowledge  of  linguistics  is  not  required.  The  theory  will  deal  with  the  il 
linguistic  and  psychological  patterns  of  both  languages  as  they  reflect  them- 
selves  in  grammar,  vocabulary  and  syntax.  The  translation  exercises  will  be  ! 
related  to  the  theory  and  will  be  either  general  or  specific  in  nature.  ; 

General  T ranslation  (2  hours  a week) 

Practical  exercises  are  intended  to  develop  general  proficiency  in  translation.  L 
This  course  includes  analysis  and  correction  of  selected  passages  to  be  | 
translated  into  French  and  English.  ^ 

Text:  Vinay,  P.  & Darbelnet,  J.  Stylistique  Comparee  du  Frangais  et  de  T Anglais.  ' 
Didier-Beauchemin,  t958.  Cahier  d'exercices  ior  Stylistique  Comparee.  I 

LEVEL  II  I 

French  Stylistics  (2  hours  a week.  FirstTerm) 

A study  of  the  essential  grammatical  structures  of  contemporary  French  with  a i 
stress  on  problems  of  semantics  and  stylistics. 
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English  Stylistics  (2  hours  a week.  Second  Term) 

A study  of  the  essential  grammatical  structures  of  the  English  language  with  a 
stress  on  problems  of  semantics  and  stylistics. 

SpecializedTranslation  (2  hoursaweek) 

Translation  of  texts  in  English  and  in  French  chosen  to  illustrate  the  vocabulary 
and  linguistic  difficulty  encountered  in  such  fields  as  business,  finance,  medicine, 
science,  etc. 

Text:  Courault,  M.  Manuel  pratique  de  Tart  d'dcrire.  Vol.  I.  Paris,  Hachette,  1956. 
Fuller  and  Wasell,  Advanced  English  Exercises.  McGraw-Hill,  1961. 

LEVEL  III 

Advanced  French  Stylistics  (2  hoursaweek.  First  Term) 

An  advanced  study  of  the  grammatical  structures  of  contemporary  French  with  a 
stress  on  problems  of  semantics  and  stylistics. 

Advanced  English  Stylistics  (2  hours  a week.  Second  Term) 

An  advanced  study  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  contemporary  English  with  a 
stress  on  problems  of  semantics  and  styl  istics. 

Text:  Courault,  M.  Manuel  pratique  de  Tart  d’ecrire.  Vol.  II.  Paris,  Hachette,  1957. 

Advanced  Translation  (2  hoursaweek) 

Translation  of  more  advanced  passages  of  a technical  and  literary  nature.  All  the 
classes  are  conducted  during  the  evening.  In  each  Level,  two-hour  classes  are 
held  twice  a week  from  September  to  April.  Classes  are  held  in  University  College. 
A timetable  will  be  sent  at  the  time  of  registration. 


2 Certificate  Programmes 
Admission  Requirements 

Full  details  of  the  University  of  Toronto  undergraduate  admission  requirements  for 
1972  are  contained  in  the  Undergraduate  Admission  Handbook  1972-73  available 
on  request  from  the  Office  of  Admissions,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  1 81,  and  in 
all  Ontario  secondary  schools.  The  1971  requirements  follow. 

Ontario  Grade  13  general  requirements 

Entrance  to  the  First  Year  of  the  undergraduate  courses  is  offered,  depending  upon 
the  number  of  places  available,  to  candidates  from  Ontario  secondary  schools 
who  demonstrate  good  standing,  based  upon  the  following  evidence: 
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1 Completion  of  secondary  school  studies,  including  a full  yearof  academic  work  at^ 
the  Grade  13  level. 

2 A recommendation  by  the  secondary  school  last  attended  regarding  fitness  for 
university  studies. 

3 A complete  academic  report  for  the  three  final  yearsof  secondary  school. 

4 Results  of  standardized  tests  offered  by  the  Service  for  Admission  to  College  and  ' 

University.  ! 

Candidates  whose  Grade  13  programmes  were  earned  in  1970  or  previously  I 
should  present  seven  credits  inorderto  be  considered  foradmission. 

Notice  to  candidates  offering  certificates  other  than  Ontario  Grade  1 3 

The  following  certificates  are  usually  accepted  as  equivalent  to  Ontario  Grade  13  j] 
although  individual  subjects  cannot  always  be  equated.  Candidates  offering  II 
Senior  Matriculation  programmes  from  provinces  other  than  Ontario  must  offer 
from  their  final  secondary  school  year  a full  programme: 

Alberta,  Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  Saskatchewan:  Grade  1 2 ' 

British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick:  Grade  1 3 or  First  Year  University 
Newfoundland:  First  YearMemorial  University 

Prince  Edward  Island:  First  Year  course  at  University  of  Prince  Edward  Island  ' 
Quebec:  Senior  High  School  Leaving  Certificate;  English  Catholic  Senior  High  i 
School  Leaving  Certificate  (5th  Year  High-Grade  12).  Other 
certificates  as  well  as  C.E.G.E.P.  I.  will  be  considered.  ] 

United  States,  Central  and  South  America  i 

First  Year  University  standing  (normally  30  semester  hours)  in  acceptable  sub-  ; 
jects  from  an  accredited  institution.  Students  with  high  school  diploma  and  ; 

C.E.E.B.  Advanced  Placement  examinations  will  beconsidered.  I 

I 

I 

England,  West  Indies,  East  and  West  Africa,  Hong  Kong  I 

General  Certificate  of  Education,  Higher  School  Certificate  or  University  of  Hong  | 
Kong  Matriculation  Certificate  showing  either  passes  in  five  subjects  of  which  at 
least  two  must  be  passed  at  advanced  (or  principal)  level;  or  passes  in  four  sub- 
jects of  which  at  least  three  must  be  passed  at  advanced  (or  principal)  level. 
Applicants  to  the  Arts  and  Science  programme  must  present  three  subjects  at 
advanced  (or  principal)  level. 

India,  Pakistan 

Bachelor's  degree  with  high  standing. 

Standardized  Tests 

Candidates  from  Ontario  secondary  schools  are  encouraged  to  write  the  stan- 
dardized tests  offered  by  the  Service  for  Admission  to  College  and  University. 
Candidates  from  educational  jurisdictions  outside  Ontario  may  improve  their 
competitive  position  by  taking  the  aptitude  and  applicable  achievement  tests 
offered  by  the  Service  for  Admission  to  College  and  University  or  the  aptitude 
test  offered  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  For  information  they 
should  write  to  the  Service  for  Admission  to  College  and  University,  151  Slater 
Street,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  08540,  U.S.A. 

Mature  Students 

Students  twenty-four  years  of  age  or  over,  residents  of  Ontario  for  at  least  one  year. 
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who  have  a sound  academic  record,  will  be  considered  for  admission  as  mature 
students  upon  completion  with  high  standing  of  one  of  the  Pre-University  Courses 
offered  by  the  Division  of  University  Extension  (or  an  equivalent  course).  Success- 
ful completion  of  a Pre-University  Course  does  not  in  itself  ensure  selection. 

English  Facility  Requirements 

Applicants  for  the  University  of  Toronto  who  are  not  Canadian  citizens  and  whose 
mothertongue  is  not  English  may  be  required  to  meet  an  appropriate  standard  in  a 
recognized  test  of  English  facility  such  as  the  University  of  Michigan  English  Lan- 
guage Test,  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  English  issued  by  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge  or  Michigan,  or  the  Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language  (T.O.E.F.L.). 
The  University  of  Toronto  is  a sponsoring  agency  for  the  University  of  Michigan 
English  Language  Test  and  information  about  the  test  is  sent  to  any  applicant  of 
whom  it  will  be  required. 

(Details  of  the  foregoing  tests  may  be  secured  from  the  Secretary,  Division  of  Uni- 
versity Extension.) 

The  University  is  prepared  to  consider  other  evidence  of  English  facility  which  is 
submitted  forevaluation. 

Candidates  seeking  admission  on  the  basisof  certificates  which  are  in  a language 
other  than  English  must  submit  photostatic  copies  of  their  certificates,  rather  than 
the  original  copies.  Notarized  English  translations  of  the  certificates  must  accom- 
pany the  photostatic  copies.  When  the  certificates  do  not  indicate  the  subjects 
studied  and  the  grades  secured  in  the  individual  subjects  in  the  final  year,  candi- 
dates are  required  to  submit  certified  statements  from  authorized  officials  of  the  ins- 
titutions attended,  or  submit  statutory  declarations  giving  the  required  information. 
A student  who  has  previously  attended  a University  must  submit  the  following: 

1 Official  transcripts  issued  by  the  University  or  Col  lege  previously  attended,  giving 
in  detail  the  courses  completed,  with  the  standing  and  grades  in  each.  Transcripts 
or  a supporting  letter  from  the  Registrar  of  the  University  or  College  must  indicate 
that  the  candidate  has  been  granted  honourable  dismissal  and  is  eligible  for  re- 
admission to  the  institution  concerned  in  the  session  for  which  he  seeks  admission 
to  the  University  of  Toronto. 

2 Cfficial  statements  or  calendars  giving  full  information  on  the  content  of  the  Uni- 
versity courses  covered  by  the  transcripts  submitted. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Credit 

A student  applying  for  advanced  credit  shall  submit  an  official  transcript  of  his 
record  for  evaluation,  together  with  a description  of  the  course  and  the  name  of  the 
author  and  text  used.  A student  who  applies  for  advanced  standing  in  a course 
because  of  credits  earned  previously  may  be  granted  credit  in  one  course,  but  is 
required  to  undertake  six  courses  in  orderto  earn  his  Certificate.  Under  no  circum- 
stances will  credit  be  granted  in  more  than  two  courses  in  a six-course  programme 
and  three  courses  in  a seven-course  programme. 


3 General  Regulations  for  Diploma  and 
Certificate  Programmes 


Application  Procedure 

Students  may  apply  by  mail,  using  the  enclosed  application  form,  or  in  person  at 
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the  Division  of  University  Extension,  Room  212,  84  Queen's  Park,  Toronto  18''  j 
from  9 a. m.  to  5 p.m.  daily  except  Saturdays.  , 

A $10.00  non-refundable  application  fee  must  accompany  the  application! 
together  with  supporting  academic  documents. 

The  final  date  for  submitting  applications  for  admission  is  August  1.  Letters  of’ 
enquiry  are  not  considered  to  be  applications.  i 

Social  Insurance  Numbers  | 

All  applicants  mustgivetheirSocial  Insurance  Number  on  the  Application  Form.  i 
A student  who  has  no  Social  Insurance  Number,  will  be  obliged  to  procure  one' 
before  registering.  j 

Registration  ' 

All  students  must  register  for  courses  in  each  session  in  which  they  wish  to  study.! 
All  students  should  complete  the  pre-registration  page  of  the  registration  form  asi 
instructed.  The  pre-registration  page  should  be  returned  to:  , 

Degree,  Diploma  and  Certificate  Programmes  l 

Divisionof  University  Extension  ' 

84  Queen’s  Park  j 

Toronto  181  , 

The  balance  of  the  form  should  be  sent  with  the  fees  in  full  to:  j 

Comptroller  i 

21 5 Huron  Street  * 

University  of  Toronto  ' 

Toronto  181  | 

Registration  in  person  may  be  made  at  84  Queen’s  Park  between  9 a.m.  and  5 p.m.  | j 
except  Saturdays.  | ^ 

Academic  Counselling 

Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  should  discuss  their  academic  1 
programmes  with  an  academic  counsellor  of  the  Division  of  University  Extension,  I 
Counselling  hours  are  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  each  student  and  are  I 
held  at  84  Queen’s  Park.  For  counselling  appointments  or  further  information  tele-  | ^ 
phone  928-2405.  1 

Requirements  for  Certificate  I 

To  receive  credit  in  a course  a candidate  must  obtain  50%  in  his  final  mark.  The  1 
final  mark  will  normally  be  made  up  of  a term  mark  and  an  examination  mark,  with  j j 
the  term  and  examination  marks  being  of  equai  value  or  the  term  mark  will  be  not  ; | 
less  than  one-third  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  mark,  with  the  exception  of  1 , 
the  Programme  in  Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations  where  the  ratio  will  be  deter-  ! | 
mined  by  the  Instructor.  i 

To  receive  honour  standing  a candidate  must  obtain  an  average  of  at  least  80%  in  i ' 
the  six  courses  of  a six-course  programme  and  at  least  80%  in  seven  courses  of  a I 
seven-course  programme.  | 

The  following  scale  of  marks  and  grades  will  be  used:  ; 

A = 80-1 00% 

B = 70-79% 

C = 60-69%  i 

D = 50-59%  I 

Fail  = Below  50%  I 


I 


I 
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1 A certificate  will  be  granted  in  Business  to  those  who  complete  six  courses  with  a 
mark  of  at  least  50%  in  each  course. 

2 In  Public  Administration,  a candidate  must  complete  six  courses  with  a mark  of  at 
least  50%  in  each  subject  and  an  overall  average  of  at  least  60%;  a candidate  who 
fails  to  obtain  an  average  of  60%  in  his  four  courses  will  be  required  to  repeat  a 
course  in  order  to  raise  his  average  to  60%  before  being  allowed  to  continue. 

3 Criminology  candidates  in  addition  to  (1)  and  (2)  who  have  less  than  60%  in  any 
academic  year  may  on/y  enrol  in  one  course  in  the  following  year. 

4 In  Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations,  a certificate  will  be  granted  to  those  who 
complete  seven  courses  with  a mark  of  at  least  50%  in  each  course. 

Examinations 

A candidate  who  tails  to  obtain  standing  in  an  examination  may,  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  either  make  application  to  re-write  the  examination  on  payment  of  the 
$10  examination  fee,  provided  he  has  successfully  completed  his  term  work,  or 
pay  the  full  tuition  fee  and  re-enrol  in  the  course.  If  he  has  a second  failure  in  an 
obligatory  course,  he  will  be  refused  further  registration. 

A candidate  who  fails  to  obtain  standing  in  an  optional  course  may,  at  the  opening 
of  the  session,  either  make  application  to  re-write  the  examination  on  payment  of 
the  $10  examination  fee.  provided  he  has  obtained  sufficient  standing  in  his 
term  work,  (60%),  or  pay  the  full  tuition  fee  and  enrol  either,  in 
a the  same  option,  or 
b select  a new  option. 

A candidate  who  twice  fails  to  obtain  standing  in  his  original  option,  may  transfer 
to  a new  option,  but  if  he  fails  to  obtain  standing  in  the  new  option  at  the  first  time 
of  writing,  he  will  be  refused  further  registration. 

A candidate  who  fails  to  obtain  standing  at  the  first  time  of  writing  an  option  and 
who  then  selects  a new  option  and  fails  to  obtain  standing,  will  be  permitted  to  re- 
write the  new  option  only  once,  and  if  unsuccessful  will  be  refused  further  registra- 
tion. 

A candidate  who  has  three  failures  in  the  Programme  will  be  refused  further 
registration. 

Examinations  are  conducted  in  April.  Candidates  who  fail  in  the  April  examination 
and  who  are  granted  supplemental  privileges  must  make  application  to  write 
these  examinations.  The  Final  Examinations  will  be  written  during  the 
day. Examinations  will  be  no  longer  than  three  hours. 

A candidate  will  not  be  admitted  to  examination  unless  all  fees  due  have  been 
paid 

Except  in  very  exceptional  circumstances,  a student  will  be  refused  re-admission 
to  the  University  if  he  has  on  two  occasions  failed  to  secure  the  right  to  advance 
to  a higher  year  in  a programme. 

Appeals 

A student  wishing  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  against  a decision  of  a Committee 
should  consult  the  Secretary,  Division  of  University  Extension,  about  the  prepara- 
tion and  submission  of  a petition  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Fees 

First  Year  students  only,  except  those  who  completed  Grade  13  in  1971,  and 
students  previously  registered  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Application  Fee  (not  refundable)  $10 

Tuition  Fees 
Diploma  in  Translation: 

Each  Level 


($95x2)  $190 
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Certificate  Programmes:  each  course 
Business 

(except  Comnnerce  1 00,  Commerce  331 , Economics  1 00) 

Public  Administration 

Criminology 

Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations 


$105 ' 
95 !' 
95 
115 
95 


Cheques  should  be  made  payableto  "University  ofToronto".  Post-dated  cheques! 
will  not  be  accepted.  Please  do  not  send  cash  by  mail.  i 


Late  Registration  Fee  . i 

Any  student  who  registers  after  the  last  date  for  normal  registration  is  required  to  i j 
pay  a late  registrationfeeof  $10  plusSI  for  each  day  of  delay  to  a maximum  of  $20.  j | 


Refund  and  Withdrawal  i| 

In  order  to  become  eligible  for  a refund  of  fees  upon  withdrawing  from  a course,  the  ■ 
student  must  write  to  the  Division  of  University  Extension  and  return  his  Admit-to-  , I 
Lectures  card  for  cancellation.  He  must  state  specifically  the  date  upon  which  he  i • 
last  attended  lectures  in  the  course. 

A student  is  allowed  a maximum  of  four  weeks  from  the  date  of  withdrawal  to  give  j 
notice.  If  he  fails  to  follow  the  above  instructions  in  full  the  amount  of  the  refund  will 
be  reduced  proportionately.  In  case  the  student  neglects  to  state  the  date  of  with-  * j 
drawalthe  postmark  of  his  letter  will  be  used  as  the  effective  date  and  requests  for  i i 
further  consideration  of  the  amount  of  the  refund  will  not  be  considered.  Merely  j|  S 
ceasing  to  attend  lectures,  or  informing  the  instructor  although  it  is  courteous  to  do  i j 
so,  does  not  constitute  official  withdrawal.  ^ ' 

Schedule  of  Refunds 
WINTER  SESSION 
Full  Courses: 

For  students  withdrawing  between  the  first  day  of  classes  and  December  31  st/Ha/f 
of  the  academic  fee  | 

Forstudents  withdrawing  on  or  after  January  1 st//Vo  refund  | 

Half  Courses;  jr 

For  students  withdrawing  in  the  first  six  weeks  of  classes/ Half  of  the  academic  fee  f 
For  students  withdrawing  after  the  first  six  weeks  of  classes/A/o  refund  \ 


SUMMER  EVENING  SESSION  n 

Full  Courses:  |l 

For  students  withdrawing  between  the  first  day  of  classes  and  June  30fh/Half  of  ■ 
the  academic  fee  i 

For  students  withdrawing  on  or  after  July  Ist/A/o  refund 
Half  Courses: 

For  half  courses/ No  refund 


SUMMER  DAY  SESSION 
Full  Courses: 

For  students  withdrawing  within  the  first  three  weeks  of  classes/Half  of  the  aca- 
demic fee 

For  students  withdrawing  after  the  first  three  weeks  of  classes/A/o  refund 
Half  Courses: 

For  half  courses/ No  refund 
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Note:  Students  who  do  not  write  the  Final  Examination  or  who  withdraw  from  a 
course  after  February  15  of  the  Winter  Session  (November  20  for  a half-course 
taken  in  the  Fall  Session)  or  June  30  of  the  Summer  Evening  Session  or  August  1 of 
the  Summer  Day  Session,  except  for  medical  or  similar  reasons,  for  which  proof 
must  be  submitted,  will  be  considered  for  purposes  of  re-enrolment  to  have  failed 
toobtain standing  inthe course. 

Credit  will  be  retained  for  any  half-course  successfully  completed  and  discredit 
noted  for  any  half-course  failed. 

Information 

For  information  on  Diploma  and  Certificate  Programmes 
Telephone:  928-2405 

9 a.m.-9  p.m.,  Monday  to  Thursday;  9 a.m.-5  p.m.  Fridays. 

Falconer  Hall  Annex 

In  addition  to  the  administrative  offices  and  lecture  rooms  at  84  Queen’s  Park, 
other  accommodation  is  provided  at  47  Queen's  Park  Crescent. 

This  location  provides  accommodation  for  an  extension  to  the  Wallace  Room 
which  houses  the  Extension  library,  a reading  room  and  a lounge  for  adult 
students. 

Students  in  Degree,  Diploma  and  Certificate  Courses  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
facilities  at47  Queen's  Park  Crescent. 

During  the  Winter  Session  the  building  is  open  from  9 a.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Monday  to 
Thursday,  9 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Saturday,  and  1 p.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Sunday. 

Bookstores 

Textbooks  indicated  in  this  calendar  may  be  ordered  from  the  University  Book- 
stores by  telephoning  928-2225.  The  book  will  be  mailed  to  you  along  with  an 
invoice  which  can  be  paid  by  cheque. 

Parking 

Limited  parking  is  available  on  the  campus.  Students  are  advised  to  use  public 
transportation  if  possible. 
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4 Certificate  Programme  in  Business 

The  Certificate  Programme  in  Business  provides  opportunities  through  part-time 
attendance  to  study  the  basic  principles  of  modern  business.  The  programme  is 
presented  atthe  level  of  university  undergraduate  programmes.  i 

The  approach  to  each  course  is  analytical  w/ith  emphasis  upon  general  principles  | 
and  theory  rather  than  upon  the  mastery  of  specific  practical  techniques.  It  is  I ' 
believed  that  the  more  practical  aspects  of  the  courses  may  better  be  provided  by 
business  itself,  whereas  the  theoretical  analysis  and  general  principles  are  more  i 
properly  the  function  of  university  instruction.  j 

The  Programme  consists  of  six  courses  in  the  field  of  business  administration  and  | i 
commerce.  Three  of  these  are  obligatory,  namely:  Commerce,  Economics  and  i I 
Business  Organization.  The  Certificate  Programme  may  then  be  completed  by  the  | 
selection  of  three  optional  courses  from  the  following  group:  Business  Data  i ‘ 
Processing,  Business  Finance,  Business  Law,  Marketing,  Personnel,  Production,  ■ 
and  Statistics.  A student  may  enrol  in  a maximum  of  three  courses  in  any  one  year,  j i 
two  in  the  Winter  Session,  one  in  the  Summer  Session.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  com-  , 
plete  the  programme  in  two  years.  Students  should,  however,  consider  carefully  : •, 
the  advisability  of  registering  in  only  one  course  in  theirfirst  session  of  attendance.  ' .j 

' / 

Prizes  and  Bursaries  i | 

Applications  for  the  following  prizes  and  bursaries  are  available  from  the  Secre-  lb 
tary.  Division  of  University  Extension,  84  Queen's  Park,  Toronto  181 . M 

The  Business  Certificate  Alumni  Association  Bursary  | 

Tenable  by  a student  who  has  not  more  than  two  courses  for  completion  of  the  j 
Certificate  Programme  in  Business,  who  demonstrates  financial  need  and,  who 
is  not  being,  or  will  not  be,  subsidized  by  his  employer.  ^ 

The  Frank  Nicholson  Beard  Memorial  Prize  \ 

As  a tribute  to  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Beard,  an  Associate  Professor  in  the  Department  of  L 
Political  Economy,  who  lectured  in  the  Certificate  Programme  in  Business  for  J* 
eleven  years,  and  in  appreciation  of  his  interest  in  the  students  of  this  programme,  | i 
and  of  the  scholarship  he  engendered,  colleagues,  associates,  and  students  have  | ^ 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  Frank  Nicholson  Beard  Memorial  Prize.  j)' 
ThisPrize,ofthe  valueof$50,will  be  awarded  to  the  student  in  the  graduating  year  | ! 
who  stands  first  in  First  Class  Honours.  i 


The  Business  Certificate  Alumni  Association  Prize 
of  the  value  of  $50. 

Courses  of  instruction 

Three  Obligatory  Courses: 

Commerce  1 00:  Financial  Accounting 
Economics  1 00 
Business  Organization 

Students  must  complete  successfully  Commerce  and  Economics  before  under- 
taking an  optional  subject. 
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Three  Optional  Courses  chosen  from  the  list  below: 

Business  Data  Processing 

Commerce  331 : Business  Finance 

Business  Law 

Marketing 

Personnel 

Production 

Political  Science  206:  Quantitative  Methods 

Division  of  Classes 

When  the  same  subject  is  offered  on  two  different  evenings,  the  student  may 
indicate  his  preference  on  his  registration  form.  In  the  event  of  unbalanced 
classes  the  Division  of  University  Extension  will  be  obliged  to  make  allocations  to 
specific  evenings. 

Students  who  wish  to  advance  more  rapidly  may  enrol  in  Economics  1 00  or  Com- 
merce 100  in  either  the  Summer  Evening  Session,  May  15-August  11,  1972,  or 
the  Summer  Day  Session,  July  3-August  11,1 972. 
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5 Certificate  Programme  in  Public  , 

Administration 

This  is  a programme  in  public  administration  providing  instruction  in  those  areas 
of  political  and  other  social  sciences  that  are  essential  for  an  understanding  of  the' 
executive  branch  of  government  and  its  functions.  The  programme  includes  basicj 
courses  in  several  social  sciences  with  emphasis  on  Canadian  governments  at  allj  | 
levels  and  their  major  problem  areas.  ' 

The  programme  is  intended  primarily  for  public  administrators  of  federal,  provin-  | 
cial,  and  municipal  governments  who  hold,  or  may  be  expected  to  hold,  positionsj 
of  some  administrative  responsibility  and  who  lack  university  training  inthe  social!  j 
sciences.  It  is  not  intended  as  preparation  for  those  planning  to  enter  the  public 
service,  or  to  train  specialists  in  particular  aspects  of  administration.  It  is  being' 
conducted  primarily  for  those  with  considerable  experience  in  the  public  service 
or  related  areas  who  have  already  mastered  a specialist  activity  and  who  wish  to' 
acquire  a broader  background. 

The  programme  consists  of  six  courses,  four  of  which.  Political  Science,  Econom- 
ics, Public  Administration,  and  Social  Factors  of  Administration,  are  obligatory  ' 
Two  optional  courses  are  selected  from  the  following  group:  Economic  Develop-' 
mentof  Canada,  Urban  Geography,  Intergovernmental  Relations  and  Local  Gov-' 
ernment.  Modern  Social  and  Political  Ideas,  and  Urban  Politics.  Students  may; 
enrol  in  a maximum  of  three  courses  in  any  one  year,  two  in  the  Winter  Session,  one ; 
in  the  Summer  Session.  Thus,  the  programme  can  be  completed  in  two  years.; 
Students  are  expected  to  complete  the  programme  in  not  more  than  seven  years.  If  | 
special  circumstances  exist,  a student  may  petition  for  an  extension  of  the  timel 
limit.  : 

Some  courses  offered  in  the  Certificate  Programme  are  equivalent  to  courses  in 
the  Extension  Degree  Programme  and  bear  the  same  number.  Satisfactory  per- 
formance in  such  a course  will  give  standing  in  either  programme.  A student  who  j 
wishes  to  do  so  may  undertake  a course  in  the  regular  Degree  Programme  rather  || 
than  in  the  Certificate  Programme.  However,  the  courses  given  primarily  for  i ^ 
students  in  the  Certificate  Programme  will  take  for  granted  some  background  in  1 
the  public  service  and  may  treat  topics  in  a manner  that  will  be  of  greater  interest  to  ' 
public  servants.  || 

Enrolment  in  a course  requires  attendance  at  one  Two-hour  session,  4 to  6 p.m,,  > 
at  the  University  each  week.  Students  who  enrol  in  two  courses  attend  classes 
twice  a week.  1 j 

Courses  of  Instruction  Ii 

Four  Obligatory  Courses: 

Economics  100 
Political  Science  1 00 

Political  Science  322:  Introduction  to  Public  Administration 

{Pre-  or  co-requisite:  Pol  itical  Science  1 00)  ' 

Social  Factors  of  Administration 

Two  Optional  Courses  chosen  from  the  list  below:  ' 

Economic  Development  of  Canada  (Pre-requisite:  Economics  1 00),  ; 

Geography  224:  Introduction  to  Urban  Geography  ^ 

Intergovernmental  Relations  and  Local  Government  (Pre-requisites:  Economics  ; 
lOOand  Political  Science  100)  i 
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Modern  Social  and  Political  Ideas  (Pre-requisites:  Economics  100  and  Political 
Science  100) 

Political  Science  308:  Urban  Politics 

Description  of  Courses 

In  the  description  of  courses  it  is  also  pointed  out  that  certain  courses  are 
prerequisites  for  others.  For  example,  the  students  should  take  care  to  select 
courses  in  such  a squence  that  the  prerequisite  courses  are  studied  early  and  so 
prevent  conflicts  in  the  later  stages  of  their  programme. 

It  is  not  feasible  to  offer  every  course  every  year.  Two  or  three  obligatory  and  one 
optional  course  will  be  offered  each  session.  Shown  below  is  the  proposed  pro- 
gramme for  the  next  three  years.  Additional  courses  may  be  offered  as  circum- 
stances dictate. 


1971/72 

1 972/73 

1973/74 

OBLIGATORY 

Social  Factors  of 
Administration 

Social  Factors  of 
Administration 

Social  Factors  of 
Administration 

Political  Science  100 

Political  Science  100 

Economics  100 

Economics  100 

Political  Science  322: 
Introduction  to 
Public  Administration 

Political  Science  322: 
Introduction  to 
Public  Administration 

OPTIONAL 

Intergovernmental 
relations  and  local 
government 

Intergovernmental 
relations  and  local 
government 

Political  Science  308 
Urban  Politics 

Political  Science  308: 
Urban  Politics 

•Geography  224 
Urban  Geography 

•Geography  224: 

Urban  Geography 
Economic  Development 
of  Canada 

•Geography  224: 
Urban  Geography 

•By  evening  study 
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6 Certificate  Programme  in  Criminology 

This  is  an  evening  programme  which  is  designed  to  deepen  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  criminology  in  its  various  aspects.  It  proposes  to  examine  by  the 
seminar  method  of  instruction  some  of  the  basic  problems  in  the  study  of  crime,  the  i 
administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  the  treatment  of  offenders,  ' 

The  programme  is  intended  primarily  for  those  with  considerable  experience  in  | 
the  public  service  or  related  areas  who  have  already  mastered  a specialist  activity 
and  who  wish  to  acquire  a broader  knowledge  of  and  a deeper  insight  into  their ; 
field  and  other  aspects  of  criminology.  It  envisages  participation  by  legislators  ^ I 
who  enact  criminal  laws,  police  officers  with  responsibility  for  enforcing  the  crimi-  i 
nal  law,  forensic  scientists,  lawyers  who  engage  in  trials  to  determine  criminal  lia-  ! 
bility,  judges  who  sit  as  adjudicators  in  criminal  trials,  social  workers  and  correc-  j 
tional  staff  who,  whether  as  probation  officers,  institutional  staff,  or  parole  and 
after-care  supervisors,  seek  to  return  offenders  to  normal  life  as  law-abiding  citi-  ' 
zens,  as  well  as  lay  members  of  boards  of  correctional  agencies,  clergy,  and  chap-  j 
lains  to  penal  institutions.  1 

A Certificate  in  Criminology  will  be  awarded  on  successful  completion  of  six  , 
courses  to  be  composed  of  three  obligatory  courses  and  three  optional  courses.  . 
Students  may  enrol  in  not  more  than  two  courses  each  year.  Thus  the  programme  > 
can  be  completed  in  a minimum  of  three  years.  Students  are  expected  to  complete  !' 
the  programme  in  not  more  than  seven  years.  If  special  circumstances  exist,  a ^ 
student  may  petition  for  an  extension  of  the  time  limit.  i 

The  composition  of  classes  will  in  part  be  dictated  by  the  desire  to  ensure  that  the  ■ 
students  represent  a cross-section  of  the  various  philosophies  normally  identified 
with  law  enforcement,  criminology,  adjudication,  and  the  correctional  services. 
Enrolment  in  a course  requires  attendance  at  one  two-hour  session  at  the  Univer- 
sity each  week.  Classes  begin  Monday,  September  15,  and  examinations  are 
written  in  April. 

The  Ontario  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Poiice  Prizes  ! 

The  Ontario  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  will  grant  two  annual  prizes  to 
graduandsof  the  University  of  Toronto  Certificate  Programme  in  Criminology.  •. 
The  prizes,  in  the  form  of  a series  of  books  related  to  Criminology,  will  be  granted;  ' 

1 to  the  graduating  student  with  the  highest  standing  who  is  a police  officer, 

2 to  the  graduating  student  with  the  highest  standing  who  is  not  a police  officer.  \ i 

ji 

Courses  of  Instruction  j| 

Three  Obligatory  Courses:  i 

Elements  of  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  i 

Theory  and  Methods  of  Criminology  j; 

Theory  and  Methods  of  Correction  , 


I 
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Three  Optional  Courses  chosen  from  the  list  below: 

Law  Enforcement  and  Crime  Prevention 
(Prerequisite:  Elements  of  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure) 

Mental  Abnormal  ity  and  the  T reatment  of  Offenders 

(Prerequisite:  Theory  and  Methods  of  Correction  or  Theory  and  Methods  of  Crimi- 
nology) 

Deviance  and  the  Society  of  Crime 

(Prerequisite:  Theory  and  Methods  of  Correction  or  Theory  and  Methods  of  Crimi- 
nology) 

Aspects  of  Forensic  Science 
Juvenile  Delinquency 
Addiction  and  Crime 

Description  of  Courses 

In  the  description  of  courses  it  is  also  pointed  out  that  certain  courses  are 
prerequisites  for  others.  Students  should  take  care  to  select  courses  in  such  a 
sequence  that  the  prerequisite  courses  are  studied  early  and  so  prevent  conflicts 
in  the  later  stages  of  their  programme. 

It  is  not  feasible  to  present  every  course  every  year.  Shown  below  is  the  proposed 
programme  for  the  next  three  years.  Additional  courses  may  be  added  as  circum- 
stances dictate. 


1971/72 

1972/73 

1973/74 

OBLIGATORY 

Theory  and  Methods 
of  Correction 

Elements  of  Criminal 
Law  and  Procedure 

Theory  and  Methods 
of  Criminology 
Elements  of  Criminal 
Law  and  Procedure 

Theory  and  Methods 
of  Correction 
Theory  and  Methods 
of  Criminology 

OPTIONAL 

Law  Enforcement  and 
Crime  Prevention 
Deviance  and  the  Sociology 
of  Crime 

Addiction  and  Crime 

Mental  Abnormality  and 
the  T reatment  of  Offenders 
Aspects  of  Forensic 
Science 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

Law  Enforcement  and 
Crime  Prevention 
Deviance  and  the 
Sociology  of  Crime 
Addiction  and  Crime 

Centre  of  Criminology 
607-609  Spadina  Avenue 


Creation  and  Objectives  1 

The  Centre  of  Criminology  was  established  within  the  University  of  Toronto  on  July ' 

1, 1963.TheobjectivesoftheCentreareasfollows:  i 

1 The  development  of  the  most  effective  approach  to  the  study  of  crime  in  Canadian  ^ 
society,  its  causes  and  its  prevention,  and  the  treatment  of  offenders,  by  way  of  col-  i 
laborative  efforts  involving  persons  trained  in  the  disciplines  of  law,  psychiatry,  ^ 
psychology,  sociology,  penology  and  social  work; 

2 The  study  and  investigation  of  problems  directly  concerned  with  the  administra-  j 

tion  of  criminal  justice,  the  operation  of  the  Criminal  Code  and  of  provincial  legis-  i ! 
lation  in  the  field  of  criminal  law,  the  efficacy  of  existing  sentencing  practices  and  ' i 
penal  sanctions  and  of  old  and  new  methods  of  dealing  with  offenders  in  federal ! 1 
and  provincial  penal  institutions;  j 

3 The  provision  of  graduate  teaching  courses  and  the  supervision  of  research  | 

studies  by  graduate  students  in  the  general  field  of  crime  and  corrections;  i 

4 The  organization  of  teaching  courses  in  some  aspects  of  criminology  at  the  under- 

graduate level  for  students  who  may  have  in  mind  a career  in  the  penitentiary, 
probation,  parole  or  after-care  services,  in  the  police  forces  or  in  the  pertinent  | 
departments  of  government  concerned  with  crime  and  corrections;  , 

5 The  organization  of  series  of  lectures,  and  periodical  seminars  and  conferences  of  i 

short  duration,  with  the  aim  of  providing  opportunities  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  | 
and  information  between  members  of  the  Centre  of  Criminology  and  persons  out- 
side the  University  who  by  reason  of  their  qualifications  and  practical  experience  | 
can  contribute  much  to  the  effective  functioning  of  the  Centre,  at  the  same  time,  | 
refreshing  their  training  and  bringing  themselves  up-to-date  on  national  and  inter-  1 ' 
national  developments  inthefield  of  criminology;  ' 

6 The  building  up  of  a comprehensive  library  devoted  to  criminology  in  all  its 

aspects.  The  resources  of  such  a library  will  be  made  available  to  interested  per- 
sons outside  the  University  who  are  engaged  in  any  area  of  the  correctional  I 
process  or  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  , 

I ^ 

Centre  of  Criminology  Library  I 

i ' 

Hours  ; ^ 

Monday-Thursday,  9 a.m.-IO  p.m.  ij 

Friday,  9 a.m.-5  p.m.  'j 

Reserve  Books  I 

Overnight,  3 p.m.-l  0 a.m,  j 

Books 
2 weeks 
Bound  Serials 

2 weeks  for  last  five  years  of  serial;  older  volumes  used  in  library  only. 

Unbound  serials  other  than  latest  issue 
1 week 

Latest  issue  \ 

Overnight  (no  renewal)  ' 

Reference  Collection 
For  use  in  the  library  only 
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7 Certificate  Programme  in  Personnel  and 
Industrial  Relations 

This  Certificate  is  designed  for  labour,  management  and  government  represent- 
atives who  have  an  interest  in  Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations.  The  Course  com- 
bines both  theoretical  and  practical  material  and  is  so  structured  as  to  permit  spe- 
cialization in  either  Personnel  or  Industrial  Relations.  There  is  a total  of  seven  full 
courses  required  to  complete  the  programme,  three  of  which  are  obligatory. 

In  the  case  of  Mature  Students  some  consideration  will  be  given  to  students  from 
the  labour  movement  who  may  not  have  the  requisite  formal  education  for  admis- 
sion. 

Curriculum 

The  student  will  be  provided,  through  his  choice  of  options  from  Group  C with  the 
opportunity  to  specialize  in  either  labourer  personnel  relations. 

Students  wishing  to  specialize  in  personnel  relations  are  advised  to  select  sub- 
jects marked  * 

Students  wishing  to  specialize  in  labour  relations  are  advised  to  select  subjects 
marked  f 

It  is  not  feasible  to  present  every  course  every  year. 

The  obligatory  courses  will  be  offered  each  year.  The  optional  courses  offered  will 
be  those  currently  available  in  the  University  Extension  programme. 

Key  to  Course  Descriptions 
F — ahalf-coursegiven  intheFirst(Fall)Termonly. 

S - ahalf-coursegiven  in  the  Second  (Spring)  Term  only. 

Y — a half-course  given  continuously  throughout  the  whole  academic  year. 

GROUP B 

One  course  from  this  group: 

Sociology  207:  Sociology  of  Occupations 

Sociology  209:  Technology  and  Social  Change 

Sociology  21 1 : Sociology  of  Small  Groups 

Sociology  304:  Change  and  Confl  ict  in  Contemporary  Society 

The  Personnel  Function 


Courses  of  Instruction 
GROUPA 

Obligatory: 

Economics  1 00:  An  Introduction  to  Economics 
Economics  344:  Industrial  Relations 

GROUPC 

At  least  two  courses  from  this  group  if  not  chosen  previously: 
Sociology  207* 

Sociology  209* 

Sociology  21 1 * 

Sociology  303*:  Canadian  Society 
Sociology  304* 

The  Personnel  Function* 
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I 

I 

Adult  Learning  and  Teaching*  || 

Management  of  Human  Resources*  I 

Economics  339F:  Labour  Economics/Economics  304S:  Economics  of  Manpower!  I 
Union  ManagementRelations!  | 

Foreign  Industrial  Relations  Systems!  l| 

Canadian  Labour  History!  ^ 

GROUP  D I 

No  more  than  two  courses  from  this  group.  (Any  course  from  Groups  B and  C if  not  || 
chosen  previously):  : 

Business  Organization  j 

Public  Administration 

Political  Science  206:  Quantitative  Methods  for  Political  Science 
Business  Law 

Commerce  1 00:  Financial  Accounting 
Geography  240:  Canada,  A Geographical  Interpretation 
History  261 : Post-Confederation  Canada 
History  262:  History  of  Canada 

Political  Science  100:  Introduction  to  Canadian  Politics 
Industrial  Psychology 

Centre  for  Industrial  Relations 

The  Centre  for  Industrial  Relations  is  an  interdisciplinary  research  centre  which 
promotes  the  study  of  Industrial  Relations  among  faculty  members  and  students  in 
a number  of  university  departments. 

Although  not  a teaching  or  degree-granting  part  of  the  University,  the  Centre 
endeavours  to  facilitate  maximum  opportunity  for  students  in  different  depart- 
ments to  specialize  in  Industrial  Relations. 

From  time  to  time  the  Centre  also  sponsors  conferences  and  seminars  in  Industrial 
Relations. 

In  promoting  Industrial  Relations  research,  the  Centre  places  primary  emphasis 
on  its  Information  Service,  as  described  below. 

Centre  for  Industrial  Relations  Information  Service 

The  Centre's  Information  Service  contains  a wide  variety  of  research  materials 
dealing  with  the  full  range  of  Industrial  Relations.  Among  the  many  subjects  cov- 
ered are  Labour  Relations,  Labour  Economics,  Manpower  Training,  Manage- 
ment Organization,  Industrial  Psychology,  Personnel  Administration,  Industrial 
Sociology,  and  Labour  Legislation.  As  well  as  books  and  journals,  the  Informa- 
tion Service  contains  the  standard  indices  and  a host  of  current  material, 
including  reports,  briefs,  documents,  pamphlets,  and  clippings. 

The  Information  Service  staff  provides  a highly  personalized  form  of  service, 
designed  to  make  individuals  aware  of  the  relevant  materials. 

Because  of  the  specialized  nature  of  this  reference  collection,  all  materials  must 
be  utilized  in  the  library  itself  and  may  not  be  borrowed. 

The  Information  Service  hours  are  limited  to  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Monday  to  Friday, 
except  by  special  arrangement  with  the  librarian.  Miss  Jean  Newman,  who  can 
be  reached  at  928-2928. 
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8 Description  of  Courses 


Addiction  and  Crime 

The  course  will  commence  with  a brief  outline  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
social  sciences  and  will  then  go  on  to  compare  some  of  the  main  contemporary 
theoretical  viewpoints  (for  example:  psychoanalytic,  ethological,  behaviouristic, 
neo-behaviouristic,  physiological,  contingency-control).  Consideration  will  then 
be  given  to  the  scientific  methodologies  which  are  related  to  these  various  theoret- 
ical positions.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  theoretical  and  technical 
advances  which  have  recently  been  made  within  the  area  of  operant  conditioning. 
Next,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  how  different  theories  account  for  the  devel- 
opment of  excessive  drinking,  drug-taking,  and  criminal  behavior,  and  how  empir- 
ical knowledge  can  be  applied  in  treatment  situations. 

Later  in  the  course  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  way  in  which  culture  affects 
drinking,  drug-taking,  and  crime,  and  with  the  way  in  which  the  law  operates  to 
control  these  behaviours.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  such  topics  as  the 
effects  of  marijuana  on  behaviour,  the  "revolving  door”  problem  of  the  chronic 
drunkenness  offender,  and  the  use  of  hallucinogenic  drugs  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem. The  existing  legislation  respecting  drunkenness  and  drug-abuse  will  be 
explored  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  assess  its  effectiveness. 

In  general,  it  is  intended  that  the  course  provides  a detailed  account  of  what  is 
known  about  the  prediction  and  control  of  human  behaviour  and  that  there  be  dis- 
cussion of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  possible  (and  desirable)  to  apply  knowledge  of 
basic  principles  and  empirical  evidence  to  specific  social  problems. 

Text:  None. 


Adult  Learning  and  Teaching 

The  major  objective  of  this  course  is  to  give  those  charged  with  instructional 
responsibilities  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for  efficiently  arranging  the 
logistics  of  learning. 

Many  positions  in  business,  industry  and  the  professions  have  a very  important 
teaching  component  which  may  range  from  the  orientation  of  new  employees  up  to 
the  responsibility  of  planning  an  entire  learning  programme.  For  effective  func- 
tioning in  such  situations,  some  knowledge  of  the  adult  as  a learner  is  necessary. 
The  course  will  cover  topics  by  a series  of  lectures  and  small  group  discussions. 
Learners  will  be  encouraged  to  relate  their  experiences  to  the  issues  raised.  A 
detailed  course  outline  will  be  available  on  the  first  evening  of  the  course.  Those 
taking  the  course  as  part  of  the  Personnel  and  Manpower  Certificate  Programme 
will  be  required  to  do  a series  of  assignments. 

Registration  is  limited  to  30  students. 

Texf.'J.  R.  Kidd,  How  Adults  Learn,  Association  Press  (New  York)  or  G.  R.  Welch 
(Etobicoke),  1959, 

Aspects  of  Forensic  Science 

A brief  summary  of  the  development  of  forensic  science;  the  theory  and  basics  of 
various  specialties  such  as  pathology,  chemistry,  toxicology,  etc.;  the  role  of  the 
expert  and  his  evidence  in  the  administration  of  justice;  problems  associated  with 
development  and  interpretation  of  scientific  evidence. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  to  provide  an  appreciation  of  the  significance  of 
physical  evidence,  (Not  offered  1 971-72) 
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Business  Data  Processing 

An  introduction  to  infornnation  processing  systems  and  their  use  in  modern  busi-  f 
ness  enterprises.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  fundamentals  of  data  processing,  special ' 
technical  terminology  peculiar  to  information  processing,  and  the  elements  of  1 
automatic  data  processing  equipment.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  i 
information  processing  systems  by  business  management  in  performing  the  man- 1 I 
agement  function.  Students  will  be  required  to  programme  a computer  and  run  i 1 
practical  exercises.  \ • 

rext;  To  be  announced.  ' 

Business  Law  i i 

This  course  is  designed  to  assist  businessmen  to  recognize  and  to  deal  with  recur-  ’ i 
ring  day  today  legal  aspects  of  business  problems  and  to  build  an  understanding  i I 
of  those  aspects  of  business  problems  which  normally  must  be  dealt  with  by  their  I ! 
lawyer.  The  Law  of  Contract  is  dealt  with  fully,  and  Corporation  Law,  Securities,  ' | 
Taxation  and  Business  Aspects  of  Municipal  Law  and  Restrictive  Practices  are  ■ 
included  in  the  subject  matter.  j 

Text:  Smyth  and  Soberman:  The  Law  and  Business  Administration  in  Canada,  • 
(Prentice-Hall  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto,  2nd  Edition,  1968) 


Business  Organization 

This  course  reflects  the  increasing  influence  of  the  social  sciences  on  the  organi- 
zational activities  of  management.  Such  traditional  topics  as  planning,  organizing, 
directing  and  controlling  are  considered  in  the  light  of  recent  research  in  group 
and  individual  behaviour,  together  with  examples  of  their  application  in  modern 
business  and  industry. 

Text:  Newman,  Summer  and  Warren:  The  Process  of  Management.  (Prentice-Hall 
Inc.,  1964) 
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Canadian  LabourHistory  , 

This  course  will  embrace  much  more  than  a detailed  history  of  trade  unions  in  | 
Canada.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  nature  and  impact  of  broad  historical  \ 
forces  shaping  the  history  of  the  Canadian  labour  movement.  (Not  offered  I 
1971-72)  I 


Commerce  100:  Financial  Accounting  i 

Basictheory  and  concepts  which  underlie  the  preparation  of  financial  statements;  l 
development  of  double  entry  theory  and  practice;  the  accounting  cycle  from  the  j 
recording  of  transactions  in  double  entry  form  to  the  year-end  entries  and  the  i 
preparation  of  financial  statements;  problems  of  measuring  income.  ; 

Text:  to  be  announced. 

Students  who  have  had  extensive  accounting  experience  may  sit  a qualifying  j 
examination  and,  if  successful,  will  be  exempt  from  Commerce  100  but  will  be  ' 
obliged  to  undertake  six  subjects  in  orderto  qualify  for  the  Certificate  in  Business. 
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Commerce  331 : Business  Finance 

The  course  is  designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of  corporate  financial 
behaviour  and  practice.  It  proceeds  by  a combination  of  lectures  and  case 
studies.  Topics  include  capital  budgeting,  leasing,  the  financial  problems  of  small 
business,  public  financing  and  underwriting,  venture  capital,  mergers  and 
acquisitions,  and  the  use  of  surplus  funds.  In  addition,  the  course  reserves  some 
time  for  discussion  of  topical  matters  especially  affecting  business  finance  in 
Canada. 

Prerequisites:  COM  1 00  and  EC0 1 00. 

Deviance  and  the  Sociology  of  Crime 

This  course  will  deal  with  crime  as  a form  of  social  deviance.  Attention  will  be 
given  the  “labelling"  process,  response  of  social  control  agencies,  social  role 
conferred  on  the  "criminal”  and  the  sanctions  applied.  Among  the  types  of  crimi- 
nal and  delinquent  behaviour  that  will  be  examined  are  homicide,  shoplifting, 
white  collar  crime,  organized  crime,  arson,  burglary,  robbery,  prostitution  and 
drug  abuse. 

Prerequisite:  Theory  and  Methods  of  Criminology  or  Theory  and  Methods  of  Cor- 
rection 
Text:  None. 

Economic  Development  of  Canada 

This  course  reviews  the  historical  development  of  the  Canadian  economy  from  the 
early  dependence  on  staples  such  as  fish,  fur,  and  timber  to  the  modern  period 
where  a substantial  manufacturing  sector  has  arisen.  The  growth  of  the  economy  is 
also  linked  to  contemporary  political  and  social  developments.  (Not  offered 
1971-72) 

Economics  100 

An  introductory  analysis  of  contemporary  economic  institutions  and  problems:  the 
theory  of  production  and  employment;  the  role  of  money  and  the  banking  system; 
governmental  monetary  and  fiscal  policy;  price  determination  and  the  role  of  com- 
petition; foreign  exchange  rates  and  international  trade  and  finance;  and  compar- 
ative economic  systems. 

Exclusion:  ECO  1 02 

Texts:  Samuelson,  P.  A.:  Economics,  Canadian  Edition  (McGraw-Hill)  and  ac- 
companying Workbook. 

Economics  339F:  Labour  Economics  (V2  course) 

The  course  is  intended  primarily  to  introduce  students  to  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant issues  in  their  study  of  labour  economics  and  to  provide  a descriptive 
background  forstudents  who  will  be  pursuing  further  study  in  this  field.  The  course 
deals  only  with  selected  topics  and  with  major  aspects  of  these  topics.  Students, 
therefore,  are  expected  to  do  considerable  reading  in  order  to  contribute  to  and 
benefit  from  discussions  in  both  the  lectures  and  tutorials.  (Not  offered  1971-72) 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 

Economics  340S:  Economics  of  Manpower  (V2  course) 

This  course  applies  the  tools  of  labour  economics  to  selected  problem  areas 
including  education  and  training;  mobility;  and  unemployment;  wages  and 
prices;  the  security  of  employment;  and  poverty.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
examine  these  problem  areas  in  terms  of  their  relation  to  the  operation  of  labour 
markets.  (Notoffered  1971-72) 

Prerequisite:  Economics  339F. 
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Economics  344:  Industrial  Relations 

This  course  will  cover  the  following  areas;  labour  movement,  its  history,  structure 
and  philosophy;  labour  relations  with  emphasis  on  Canadian  law;  collective 
bargaining-nature  of  the  negotiation  process,  theories  of  bargaining,  the  role  of 
conflict,  third  party  intervention,  emergency  disputes,  grievance  procedures;  the 
issues  in  collective  bargaining-terms  and  conditions  of  employment;  collective 
bargaining  and  economic  formulation. 

Texts:  Canadian  Industrial  Relations  (The  Task  Force  Report),  (The  Queen's  Print- 
er, Ottawa) 

Jamieson,  S.;  Industrial  Relations  in  Canada.  (MacMillan) 

Isbester,  R.;  Canadian  Labour  in  Transition,  (Prentice-Hall) 

Kassalo,  E.:  Trade  Unions  and  Industrial  Relations,  (Random  House) 
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Elements  of  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure 

This  course  is  an  academic  approach  to  criminal  law  and  criminal  procedure.  It  is 
not  intended  to  be  a practical  course  in  law  enforcement. 

After  a discussion  of  the  philosophies  of  punishment,  and  an  examination  of  the  ' 
present  state  of  judicial  sentencing,  the  students  examine  the  peripheral  areas  of  ^ 
criminal  law.  What  types  of  behaviour  which  offended  against  the  community's  - 
accepted  code  of  morals  should  be  incorporated  in  the  Canadian  Criminal  Code?  ‘ ; 
(These  forms  of  behaviour  include  abortion,  homosexuality,  drug  and  alcohol  d 
addiction,  gambling,  prostitution,  and  speculation  in  stocks  and  bonds.) 

The  students  are  encouraged  to  consider  not  only  the  forms  of  behaviour  which  , i 
should  be  subject  to  penalty  under  the  criminal  law  but  also  the  efficacy  of  the 
penalties  in  the  light  of  chances  of  detection  and  the  deterrent  effects  of  the  ji, 
punishments  imposed.  i: 

The  course  also  examines  the  concept  of  criminal  responsibility  (and  its  physical  ; 
and  mental  components  of  actus  reus  and  mens  rea).  After  an  exhaustive  study  of  j 
intention,  recklessness  and  negligence  as  bases  of  criminal  responsibility  the  j 
exceptions  to  liability  are  discussed.  These  include  the  defences  of  mistake,  men-  i 
tal  incapacity,  intoxication,  provocation,  self-defence,  compulsion  and  infancy,  i 
The  substantive  crimes,  such  as  homicide,  theft,  rape,  etc.,  are  studied  in  the  | 
process  of  looking  at  the  component  parts  of  crime.  ; 

Finally  the  students  examine  the  problems  of  criminal  procedure  Including  i 
judicial  administration,  the  adversary  system,  the  elements  of  the  law  of  evidence  ; 
(particularly  in  relation  to  hearsay  evidence,  expert  evidence,  confessions,  and  ; 
the  voir  dire).  The  course  concludes  with  the  problems  of  search,  seizure,  arrest, 
entrapment  and  laws  relating  to  illegally  obtained  evidence  and  the  use  of  agents  ' 
provocateurs. 


Foreign  Industrial  Relations  Systems 

This  course  will  utilise  a common  framework  of  analysis  to  explore  the  industrial 
relations  systems  of  other  countries.  The  major  focus  will  be  on  modern  Western  ; 
industrialised  countries,  but  other  countries  will  be  included  also  if  the  students  ' 
so  desire.  (Not  offered  1971-72) 


Geography  224:  Introduction  to  Urban  Geography 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  city  under  these  headings;  origins  of  cities,  | 
description  and  measurementof  the  city;  spatial  structureof  urban  activities;  intra-  | 
urban  circulation;  urban  systems;  urban  growth;  urban  form  and  development  in  I 
Europe  and  North  America;  the  city  as  environment;  contemporary  approaches  to  j 
urban  problems. 

Text.- To  be  announced. 
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Geography  240:  Canada,  A Geographical  Interpretation 

An  examination  of  the  development  of  economic  regions  in  Canada.  Emphasis  will 
be  put  on  questions  of  resource  endowment,  human  migration  and  spatial  interac- 
tion. Problems  of  present  regional  disparities  will  be  discussed.  (Not  offered 
1971-72) 

History  261 : Post-Confederation  Canada 

Studies  in  the  major  problems  and  themes  of  the  history  of  Canada  after  Confeder- 
ation. (Not  offered  1971  -72) 

Exclusion:  HIS  262 


History  262:  History  of  Canada 

A survey  of  the  political,  social  and  economic  history  of  Canada,  topically  treated 
from  1 663  to  1 967. 

Exc/us/on;  HIS  260/261 


Industrial  Psychology 

This  course  will  focus  on  the  contribution  which  Psychology  can  make  to  the 
understanding  of  personnel  and  industrial  relations  problems.  The  application 
of  modern  psychological  thinking  to  industrial  relations  problems  will  be  featured. 
(Not  offered  1971-72) 


Intergovernmental  Relations  and  Local  Government 

This  course  will  deal  with  key  issues  in  public  finance,  education,  transportation, 
public  health,  and  social  welfare  from  the  perspective  of  inter-governmental 
conflict  and  co-operation.  Beginning  with  an  historical,  legal  and  theoretical  sur- 
vey of  federalism  and  provincial-municipal  relations,  the  course  will  proceed  to 
examine  the  interplay  among  units  and  levels  of  government  involved  in  the 
formulation  of  public  policy,  with  particular  emphasis  on  economic  and  political 
factors.  While  the  main  focus  of  the  course  will  be  on  the  policy  areas  named 
above,  some  consideration  will  be  given  to  problems  of  governmental  structure, 
especially  in  metropolitan  and  rural  areas.  Where  appropriate,  due  attention  will 
be  paid  to  developments  elsewhere,  particularly  in  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  (Not  offered  1971-72) 


Juvenile  Delinquency 

1 Nature  and  Extent  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 

In  this  course  delinquency  will  be  considered  as  a viable  concept  approached 
from  a number  of  directions.  The  contributions  of  law,  sociology,  psychology, 
psychiatry,  education,  and  other  relevant  disciplines  will  be  called  upon  to 
describe  and  define  what  is  meant  by  delinquency.  There  will  be  discussion  of 
delinquency  as  statistically  recorded  in  various  ways.  Attention  will  also  be  paid  to 
unrecorded  or  hidden  delinquency.  Experiments  to  measure  the  extent  and 
seriousness  of  the  problem,  as  outlined  by  such  persons  as  the  Gluecks,  Sellin, 
Wolfgang  and  others,  will  be  studied.  Shoham's  'theory  of  stigmatization’  will  be 
applied  and  debated  and  matched  against  Reckless'  'containment'  or  'good  boy' 
theory. 

2 The  Problem  of  Causation  In  the  Explanation  of  Delinquency 

A review  of  the  literature  in  the  area  of  etiology  will  occupy  a substantial  block  of 
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time  with  a balanced  treatment  of  containment,  subculture,  opportunity,  multiple  I 
factor,  and  other  theories.  Such  writers  and  researchers  as  Matza,  Ohiin,  Shoham,  ‘ 
Wolfgang,  Sellin,  Tarde,  Sutherland,  Cressey,  Glueck,  Reckless,  Cohan,  and  I 
Wheeler,  will  be  summarized  and  discussed.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  transpose 
these  hypotheses  intoday-by-day  usefulness.  Theories  will  always  have  to  bend  to  ■ 
practical  considerations  keeping  in  mind  the  professional  interest  of  students  tak-  ' 
ing  this  course.  Actual  legal,  clinical  and  probation  records  will  be  used  to  illus-  , 
trate  the  various  areas  of  the  problem.  Such  relevant  topics  as  culpability  and  I 
children;  variances  of  approach  as  between  the  clinical  and  legal  points-of-view;  | 
the  problem  of  punishment;  delinquency  and  violence;  and  other  current  topics  ^ 
will  bedealtwith.  j 

3 The  Juvenile  Court  and  the  Law 

This  course  will  study  the  Juvenile  Court,  both  in  terms  of  the  statutes  that  itadmini-  ! 
sters  and  its  method  of  operation.  j 

The  course  will  include  a serious  consideration  of  courts  and  boards  exercising  I 
jurisdiction  over  delinquent  children  in  a number  of  countries.  Such  up-to-date  ,| 
trends  as  those  let  loose  by  re.  Gault  in  the  United  States;  by  the  Kilbrandon  Report  j 
in  Scotland;  and  by  the  White  Paper  in  England;  will  be  presented  and  discussed.  ; 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  variations  of  the  Juvenile  Court  structure  as  now  i 
exist  in  practice  in  various  places.  Attention  will  also  be  paid  to  the  non-judicial  , 
approach  of  the  Child  Welfare  Boards  of  Scandinavian  countries.  In  general,  com-  | 
parison  will  be  made  of  the  methods  and  approaches  of  a number  of  countries  with  i 
which  the  lecturer  has  had  personal  contact.  These  court  tribunals  or  boards  will  ' 
be  seen  as  a special  form  of  justice  focused  upon  the  unique  problems  presented  ! ^ 
by  the  behaviourof  children. 

Areas  discussed  will  include  the  various  steps  in  the  process  from  the  point  of 
community  concern  and  complaint,  through  police  investigation,  the  court  hear- 
ing, and  the  subsequent  disposition.  The  role  of  the  various  persons  and  agencies 
involved  in  the  process  will  be  discussed;  this  will  include  the  police,  probation, 
social  workers,  legal  aid,  etc.  The  apparent  conflict  between  the  rights  and  needs 
of  children  will  be  debated.  A visit  to  the  Toronto  Court  will  be  arranged. 

4 Treatment  j 

This  section  of  the  course  will  include  a substantial  discussion  of  the  contributions  I 
of  other  disciplines  in  assisting  the  Juvenile  Court  judge  to  write  the  prescription  | 
for  delinquency  when  the  case  becomes  a court  problem.  Individual  cases  will  be  j 
studied  and  followed  up  from  the  point  of  court  appearance,  diagnosis  and  the  i 
treatment.  Such  topics  as  the  use  of  foster  homes;  group  homes;  centres  for  emo-  | 
tionally  disturbed  children;  social  agencies  such  as  Big  Brothers,  Big  Sisters  and 
Family  Services;  will  be  studied.  The  role  of  Children's  Aid  Societies  as  the  agen- 
cies responsible  in  the  field  of  child  neglect  will  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
problem  of  delinquency. 

Various  techniques  of  treatment,  such  as  group  and  family  therapy  in  its  various 
aspects,  as  well  as  the  individual  casework  approach  as  seen  in  probation,  and 
the  institutional  approach  as  seen  in  the  Training  School  programmes  will  be  dealt 
with.Onesessionwill  beheldattheCourtclinic.  | 

5 Prevention 

Description  will  be  given  of  current  programmes  in  effect  in  various  places,  aimed  j 
at  solving  the  problem  of  delinquency  while  attacking  it  at  its  source.  Citizen  and 
parent  power  will  be  discussed  in  terms  of  community  action  to  provide  children 
with  constructive  and  responsible  opportunities.  From  the  point-of-view  of  Crim-  j 
inology  delinquency  control  will  be  viewed  in  terms  of  crime  prevention  (Not 
offered  1971-72) 
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Law  Enforcementand  Crime  Prevention 

Arrest,  search,  and  seizure  in  the  investigation  of  crime,  including  the  interrogation 
of  suspects,  the  examination  of  documents  and  the  preservation  of  evidence.  The 
rules  of  evidence  as  they  affect  law  enforcement;  modern  problems  such  as  wire- 
tapping and  electronic  devices.  Police  organization  control  and  training,  and  the 
relationship  between  the  police  and  the  courts,  the  public  and  the  accused.  The 
machinery  of  law  enforcement. 

Prerequisite:  Elements  of  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure. 

Management  of  Human  Resources 

Analysis  of  manpower  planning,  staffing,  development,  and  compensation.  Orga- 
nization goals  are  translated  to  specific  objectives  in  planning  and  staffing  to 
meet  manpower  needs.  Techniques  for  manpower  planning,  job  analysis,  recruit- 
ment, selection  and  placement  foroptimal  utilization  are  studied.  Human  resource 
development,  motivation,  and  performance  improvement  are  analyzed.  In  these 
areas  employee  performance,  compensation  and  reward  administration,  and  pro- 
grams for  training  and  development  are  studied.  (Not  offered  1971-72) 

Marketing 

An  introduction  to  the  structure  of  markets,  the  structure  of  marketing  institutions, 
and  the  processes  of  marketing  management.  The  course  is  designed  to  demon- 
strate how  the  analysis  of  markets  affects  the  conduct  of  distribution  and  promo- 
tional activities  and  the  development  of  marketing  strategies  consonant  with  mar- 
keting predispositions.  Topics  covered  include  consumer  behaviour,  market 
research,  product  planning,  institutional  operations,  and  communications 
processes. 

Text:  Stanton,  W J.;  Fundamentals  of  Marketing  3rd  Edition  (McGraw-Hill,  1971 ) 

Mental  Abnormality  and  the  Treatment  of  Offenders 

A critical  assessment  of  concepts  of  mental  abnormality,  both  clinical  and  statis- 
tical. A history  of  the  development  of  psychiatric  classification  and  its  impression 
on  the  law.  An  historical  review  of  the  legal  aspects  of  mental  abnormality  with 
special  reference  to  the  McNaughten  rules  and  concepts  of  diminished  responsi- 
bility. An  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  treatment  in  our  own  and  other  societies 
with  reference  to  special  groups  of  offenders;  a discussion  of  future  possibilities. 
The  application  of  scientific  method  to  problems  of  diagnosis,  prediction  and 
treatment.  The  necessity  of  social  defence  and  the  obligation  to  treat  and  cure. 
(Not  offered  1971-72). 

Prerequisite:  Theory  and  Methods  of  Criminology  or  Theory  and  Methods  of 
Correction 

Modern  Social  and  Political  Ideas  (The  State  and  Economic  Life) 

This  course  uses  the  principles  and  techniques  of  both  economics  and  political 
science  to  study  the  logic  and  also  the  practical  consequences  of  government 
intervention  in  the  economic  life  of  Canada  and  other  countries  with  liberal- 
democratic  constitutions  and  market-based  economies.  (Not  offered  1 97 1 -72) 
Prerequisites:  Economics  and  Political  Science 

The  Personnel  Function 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  activities,  systems, 
and  concepts  within  the  personnel  function  of  an  organization.  This  course  nor- 
mally interests  people  with  responsibilities  in  personnel  administration.  All 
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aspects  of  personnel  management  are  explored  with  emphasis  on  relating  princi!* 
pies,  policies  and  procedures  to  speoific  situations  encountered  within  organiza, 
tions. 

Topics  include:  organization  of  personnel,  leadership  and  communicatior  I 
staffing  the  organization,  employee  benefits  and  personnel  services,  performance! 
appraisal,  training  and  development,  compensation  administration,  governmenli 
legislation,  organization  planning  and  personnel  research.  ; 

Text:  Dale  Yoder,  Personnel  Management  and  Industrial  Relations,  Prentice-Hall 
6th  Edition,  1970. 

Political  Science  100:  Introduction  to  Canadian  Politics 

A study  of  the  political  process  in  Canada,  including  Canadian  political  culture' 
the  formation  of  public  opinion,  political  behaviour,  political  parties,  the  constitu-i 
tion,  federalism,  French  Canada,  federal-provincial  financial  relations,  and  the; 
structure  and  functioning  of  political  institution,  such  as  the  cabinet,  parliament 
thejudiciary  and  the  public  service.  ; 

Text:  To  be  announced. 

I 

I 

Political  Science  206:  Quantitative  Methods  for  Political  Science 

This  course  will  treat  the  main  topics  in  statistics  relevant  to  quantitative  work  in' 
Political  Science;  problems  of  measurement  and  scaling,  empirical  frequency: 
distributions,  measure  of  central  tendency  and  dispersion,  regression,  oorrelation,: 
probability  and  theoretical  distributions,  tests  of  hypotheses,  estimation,  analysis! 
of  variance.  Students  will  be  expected  to  work  examples  and  to  report  on; 
published  studies  using  the  techniques  under  discussion.  The  course  will  not  be, 
one  of  research  methodology,  treating  for  example,  topics  such  as  questionnaire; 
oonstruction,  but  if  possible,  groups  of  students  will  be  enoouraged  to  undertake  I 
projects  of  a limited  extent  that  may  require  them  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  those: 
subjects. 

(Not  offered  1971-72) 


Political  Science  322:  Introduction  to  Public  Administration  I 

This  course  will  treat  some  of  the  major  topics  in  public  administration,  including 
organization,  financial  administration,  personnel,  and  political  and  legal  controls 
over  the  administration.  Where  possible,  examples  will  be  drawn  from  Canadian 
governments  at  all  levels,  but  material  relating  to  British,  American,  and  European 
governments  will  also  be  used  where  relevant.  As  far  as  possible  the  theory  lying 
behind  administrative  institutions  will  be  stressed  ratherthan  description. 
Prerequisite:  Politioal  Soience  (may  be  taken  conourrently). 

Text;  Will  ms  and  Kernaghan:  Public  Administration  in  Canada,  (Methuen). 

Production 

An  introduction  to  a systematic  study  of  the  organization  and  management  of  the 
industrial  firm,  centering  on  the  various  techniques  used  in  analysing,  measuring, 
and  improving  the  effectiveness  of  the  men,  machines,  and  materials  involved. 

The  content  of  the  course  will  include:  plant  organization,  product  development, 
plant  location  and  layout,  work  measurement,  work  simplification,  production 
planning  and  control,  wage  and  job  evaluation. 

Text:  Buffa,  E.S.:  Modern  Production  Management, 3rd  Edition  (John  Wiley&  Sons, 
Inc.) 
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Social  Factors  of  Administration 

The  focus  will  be  upon  the  functions  of  social  forces  affecting  public  administra- 
tion. Analysis  will  be  made  of  the  social  conditions  requisite  forthe  development 
of  bureaucracy,  the  structure  and  functions  of  bureaucratic,  formal  organization, 
the  informal  structure  within  formal  organization,  the  organization  adaptation  to 
the  community  values  and  social  structure.  These  major  topics  will  be  examined 
in  the  light  of  sociological  theories  supported  by  case  studies  on  bureaucracy 
and  industrial  work  relationships. 

Sociology  207:  Sociology  of  Occupations 

The  relation  of  man  to  his  occupations  in  a changing  society  including  such  topics 
as  the  meaning  of  work,  occupational  choice  and  mobility,  bureaucracies  and 
women  and  other  minority  groups  in  the  labour  force.  (Not  offered  1971-72) 
Suggested  prior  course:  SOC  101-103  (SOC 101-106  in  1970-71) 


Sociology  209;  Technology  and  Social  Change 

An  introduction  to  the  sociology  of  economic  institutions,  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
sources  and  consequences  of  technological  change  forthe  quantity  and  quality  of 
life  in  pre-industrial,  industrial,  and  post-industrial  societies. 

Suggested  prior  course:  SOC  101 -103  (SOC  101 -106  in  1970-71) 


Sociology  21 1 : Sociology  of  Small  Groups 

An  analysis  of  the  nature  of  human  behaviour  in  small  groups.  T-groups,  com- 
munes, families,  therapy  groups,  political  cells,  and  work  groups  will  be  studied. 
(Not  offered  1971-72) 

Suggested  prior  course;  SOC  101-103  (SOC  101-106  in  1970-71 ) 


Sociology  303:  Canadian  Society 

An  analysis  of  the  changing  structure  of  Canadian  society 
Prerequisite:  One  course  in  SOC 


Sociology  304:  Change  and  Conflict  in  Contemporary  Society 

Among  the  questions  to  be  considered  in  this  course  are;  Is  the  structure  of  the 
middle  class  changing?  What  are  the  implications  of  automation  for  occupa- 
tions? Are  educational  systems  and  the  labor  market  integrated?  What  are  the 
political  consequences  of  loss  of  credibility  in  traditional  institutions?  What  are 
some  of  the  major  patterns  of  conflict  related  to  the  generation  gap?  (Not  offered 
1971-72) 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  SOC 


Theory  and  Methods  of  Correction 

This  course  combines  lecture  and  seminar  methods.  It  traces  the  history  of  penal 
methods  and  the  development  of  contemporary  corrections.  The  Canadian  correc- 
tional apparatus  is  examined  in  relation  to  current  issues  and  proposals.  Correc- 
tional methods,  problems  and  efficacy  are  considered  in  some  detail,  in  institu- 
tional programmes  and  in  community  programmes.  Correctional  processes,  as 
these  relate  to  typologies  of  offenders  and  special  problems  of  females,  youthful 
and  persistent  offenders  are  considered. 

Specific  readings  are  assigned. 
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Theory  and  Methods  of  Criminology 

Our  understanding  of  crime  rests  on  a number  of  assumptions  about  human 
behaviour  in  a social  environment.  The  primary  task  of  criminology  is  to  examine 
these  assumptions  on  the  basis  of  theoretical  models  and  to  provide  methods  of 
enquiry  to  gain  knowledge  for  the  development  of  criminal  policies.  Core  subjects 
will  be  psychological,  social  and  legal  theories  of  crime;  criminal  statistics; 
stages  of  the  criminal  process;  methods  of  measuring  crime  and  evaluating 
results  of  interventions,  (Not  offered  1971-72) 

Union-Management  Relations 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  current  industrial  relations  scene  in  Canada  and 
particularly  in  Ontario.  Topics  covered  include  the  establishment  of  bargaining 
rights  through  certification,  the  conciliation  and  mediation  processes,  termination 
of  bargaining  rights,  unfair  labour  practices,  the  collective  agreement,  arbitration, 
jurisdictional  disputes,  picketing,  injunctions,  and  new  developments  in  collec- 
tive bargaining.  Throughout  the  course  the  government  rble  in  industrial  relations 
is  examined. 

Text:  To  be  announced. 
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9 Other  Programmes  of  the 
Division  of  University  Extension 


In  addition  to  the  Diploma  and  Certificate  Courses,  the  Division  of  University 
Extension  offers  many  other  courses  and  services.  Readers  of  this  calendar  are 
invited  to  ask  about; 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  The 
College  of  Education,  School  of  Nursing,  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education. 
The  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Bachelor  of  Education  degrees 
may  be  obtained  through  part-time  study. 

The  first  year  of  the  Engineering  programme;  the  first  year  of  the  Physical  and 
Health  Education  programme;  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  Nursing  pro- 
gramme may  be  completed  through  part-time  study. 

The  second,  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  Engineering  programme;  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  years  of  Physical  and  Health  Education  programme;  the  third  year 
of  the  Nursing  programme  must  be  completed  through  full  time  study. 

Pre-University  Courses 

Pre-University  Courses  in  English,  Chemistry,  History,  Mathematics,  and  Physics, 
are  offered  regularly  throughout  the  year. 

For  further  information  write  or  telephone  to; 

The  Division  of  University  Extension 
84  Queen's  Park 
Toronto  181 , Ontario 
928-2405 


Continuing  Education  Programme 

The  Continuing  Education  Programme  of  the  Division  of  University  Extension 
offers  courses  which  do  not  lead  to  university  degrees  or  certificates,  but  nrr,wifje 
an  opportunity  for  systematic  study  for  persons  wishing  to  increase  their  knowl- 
edge. Programmes  are  offered  in  the  areas  of  Business,  Engineering  and  other 
professional  fields  and  general  education.  Some  students  are  enrolled  in  courses 
leading  to  certificates  granted  by  institutions  orassociations  in  the  business  com- 
munity. All  the  courses  offered  are  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  a continu- 
ing education  at  university  level. 


Correspondence  Courses 

Correspondence  Courses  are  available  either  by  direct  enrolment  or  as  part  of 
educational  programmes,  sponsored  by  various  organizations.  Included  are  busi- 
ness subjects,  social  sciences,  and  liberal  arts.  Courses  do  not  lead  to  credit 
toward  any  degree,  diploma  or  certificate  awarded  by  the  University;  however, 
the  sponsoring  organizations  award  certificates  or  designations  upon  completion 
of  their  programme  requirements. 


Co-ordinated  Programmes 

Industrial  Marketing 

Acertificate  of  achievement  will  be  awarded  by  the  Industrial  Marketers  of  Toronto. 
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Operational  Research  ' 

Those  successfully  completing  the  programme  will  be  granted  a certificate  by  the  ! 
Canadian  Operational  Research  Society.  ' 

Personnel  and  Manpower  Development 

Certificates  will  be  awarded  by  various  organizations  depending  on  the  major  , 
area  of  study  of  the  student.  i 

1 

Fellows  Programme  in  Banking 

A certificate  of  achievement  will  be  awarded  by  the  Institute  of  Canadian  Bankers  j 
upon  successful  completion  of  the  required  courses.  j 

For  information  on  these  programmes  telephone  928-2400. 

Programmes  for  Associations 

Four  programmes  are  conducted  by  the  Division  of  University  Extension  for  out- 
side organizations.  These  lead  to  recognized  professional  designations.  Further 
details  of  each  programme  are  available  from  the  appropriate  organization  as 
indicated  below. 

Certificate  Course  in  Administrative  Management 

Offered  in  co-operation  with  the  Administrative  Management  Society  and  leads 
to  the  designation  C.A.M.  (Certified  Administrative  Manager).  For  information 
telephone  928-2400. 

The  Canadian  Industrial  Management  Association 

A course  in  Industrial  Management  and  Administration  leading  to  the  designation 
C.I.M.  (Certified  Industrial  Manager).  For  information  telephone  485-5747. 

The  P.I.A.  Programme 

Conducted  by  the  provincial  Societies  of  Industrial  Accountants  leading  to  the 
designation  R.I.A.  (Registered  Industrial  Accountant).  For  information  telephone 
363-8191. 

The  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  of  Ontario 

Requires  university  graduation  as  the  basic  admission  requirement  to  the  pro- 
gramme of  study  leading  to  the  C.A.  designation.  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Chartered  Accountants  of  Ontario.  For  information  telephone 
927-1841. 

The  Graduate  Programme  in  Business  Administration 

The  School  of  Business  offers  three  graduate  programmes  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration: the  Diploma  Course  in  Business  Administration;  the  Master  of  Business 
Administration  Programme;  the  Ph.D.  Programme.  Applicants  must  hold  a degree 
from  a recognized  university. 

The  School  of  Business  calendarmay  be  obtained  by  telephoning  928-3499,  or  by 
writing  to  the  Academic  Secretary,  School  of  Business,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto  181,  Ontario. 
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Laboratories 

Theory  and  Methods  of  Correction  Monday  7:30-9:30  p.m.  Centre  of  Criminology  Seminar  A.  K,  Couse 

Union-Management  Relations  Thursday  7;30-9.30  p.m.  Faculty  of  Law  A To  be  announced 
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University  of  Toronto  Calendars 


The  University  of  Toronto  issues  the  following  calendars  and  other  publications  concerning  courses  of  instri. 
by  the  University,  any  one  of  which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  of  the  Universi 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  School  or  Institute  about  which  information  is  sought. 


ADMISSION  INFORMATION: 


APPLIED  SCIENCE 
AND  ENGINEERING; 

ARCHITECTURE: 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCE: 


BUSINESS; 


CHILD  STUDY: 
DENTISTRY: 


EDUCATION; 


EXTENSION: 


FOOD  SCIENCES: 
FORESTRY: 

GRADUATE  STUDIES: 
HYGIENE: 
LAW; 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE: 
MEDICINE: 

MUSIC; 


NURSING: 

PHARMACY: 

PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION: 
SOCIAL  WORK: 


Admission  Awards 

Undergraduate  Admission  Handbook 
Undergraduate  Admission  Bulletin 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
Engineering  at  Toronto-descriptive  brochure 

Faculty  of  Architecture,  Urban  and  Regional  Planning 
and  Landscape  Architecture 

1971 -72  Calendar -St,  George  Campus 
Scarborough  College  Calendar 
Erindale  College  Calendar 

School  of  Business  — Graduate  Programmes  in 
Business  Administration 

Institute  of  Child  Study 
Faculty  of  Dentistry 

Division  of  Postgraduate  Dental  Education 
Division  of  Dental  Hygiene 

The  College  of  Education 
Graduate  Degrees  in  Education* 

Continuing  Education  Programme/ 

Business  and  Engineering 
Continuing  Education  Programme/ 

Special  Programmes 
Degree  Programmes 
Diploma  and  Certificate  Programmes 

Faculty  of  Food  Sciences 
Faculty  of  Forestry 

Diploma  Course  in  Resource  Management 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

School  of  Hygiene 

Faculty  of  Law 

School  of  Library  Science 

Faculty  of  Medicine,  Professional  Course 
Division  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine 
Division  of  Postgraduate  Medical  Education 

The  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 
School  of  Music  Year  Book 
General  Syllabus 
Pianoforte  and  Theory  Syllabus 
Faculty  of  Music 

School  of  Nursing 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 

School  of  Social  Work 


‘Write  to  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  181,  Ontario. 


eneral  Information 


dmission  requirements 

jurses  have  no  special  admission  requirements  unless  otherwise 
jecified  in  the  course  descriptions. 


Parking 

Students  are  urged  to  use  public  transportation,  since  parking  at  the 
St.  George  Campus  is  limited. 


ecognition 
I ourses 

.ithough  these  courses  do  not  lead  to  a university  degree,  diploma,  or 
artificate,  many  do  offer  a final  evaluation  of  student  performance, 
valuation  methods  vary  from  course  to  course  and  may  include  such 
leans  as  tests,  classroom  performance,  assignments,  and  final 
^laminations. 

Iiassroom  attendance  does  not,  by  itself,  constitute  a means  of 
valuation.  Instructors  are  not  required  to  check  attendance  and 
! itters  cannot  be  issued  to  certify  individual  attendance  in  a 
articular  course. 

tudents  who  make  use  of  the  opportunities  forevaluation  will  receive 
teir  results  by  mail;  results  are  not  given  over  the  telephone. 

o-ordinated  programmes 

ne  co-ordinated  programmes  described  in  the  calendar  are  offered 
jy  the  Division  of  University  Extension  in  co-operation  with  various 
oonsoring  organizations.  Upon  completion  of  a programme  con- 
jsting  of  several  related  courses,  the  student  is  eligible  fora 
ertificate  from  the  sponsoring  organization.  The  individual  courses 
i'eopen  to  any  qualified  person  individually. 


Fees 

All  fees  are  $95.00  for  20  sessions  unless  otherwise  indicated. 


Dates  (unless  otherwise  indicated) 
Mondays  Oct.  4 — Dec.  13  Jan.  3 

Tuesdays  Oct.  5 — Dec.  7 Jan.  4 

Wednesdays  Oct.  6 - Dec.  8 Jan.  5 

Thursdays  Oct.  7 — Dec.  9 Jan.  6 


Mar.  6 
Mar.  7 
Mar.  8 
Mar.  9 


Telephones 

General  Information  928-2393 
Detailed  Information  928-2400 


egistration 

liudents  may  register  by  mail  or  in  person,  by  completing  the  enclosed 
bplication  form.  The  registration  office  in  Room  104, 84  Queen's 
ark,  Toronto  181,  is  open  weekdays  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
rom  September  1 3 to  September  30  the  office  will  be  open  Monday 

Eough  Thursday  evenings  until  8:30  p.m. 
es  must  be  paid  in  advance,  and  cheques  or  money  orders  made 
yable  to  the  University  of  Toronto, 
lany  courses  are  filled  at  an  early  date;  students  should  register 
I least  one  week  before  the  course  begins  to  ensure  admittance.  In 
Dme  cases,  if  more  than  the  stipulated  number  register  for  a course, 
dditional  classes  may  be  organized. 


dmission  to  classes 

he  official  University  receipt,  which  the  student  receives  at  regis- 
ation,  must  be  presented  for  admittance  to  each  class. 


! 


efunds 

equests  for  refunds  must  be  made  before  the  second  class  of  the 
I Durse  Such  requests  must  be  presented  either  in  person  or  in 
riting  to  the  Division  of  University  Extension  at  84  Queen’s  Park, 
oom  1 04,  accompanied  by  the  official  University  receipt, 
n administrative  fee  of  $10.00  is  charged  for  all  such  refunds. 

I student  is  considered  to  be  a member  of  a class  until  he  has  officially 
rthdrawn  and  his  withdrawal  has  been  accepted.  Non-attendance 
I classes,  by  itself,  does  not  constitute  official  withdrawal. 


ifithdrawal  of  courses 

^e  Division  of  University  Extension  resen/es  the  right  to  withdraw 
Iny  course  listed  in  this  calendar.  When  a course  is  withdrawn, 
pe  lull  tuition  fee  is  refunded  to  registrants  of  the  course. 


hange  and  cancellation  of  class  meetings 
nor  to  the  beginning  of  the  term,  all  courses  are  subject  to  changes 
I time  and  place  of  class  meetings.  Students  will  be  notified  of  such 
hanges  When  it  is  necessary  to  cancel  or  postpone  a class,  students 
ill  be  notified  by  telephone. 

extbooks 

gxtbooks  may  be  purchased  at  the  University  Textbook  Store  at 
•ancroft  and  Huron  Streets.  Telephone  orders  (928-2225)  will  be 
■tailed  with  an  invoice,  and  the  account  may  be  paid  by  cheque. 


Adult  learning  and  teaching  A.  R Devlin 
The  major  objective  of  this  course  is  to  give  those  charged  with 
instructional  responsibilities  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for 
efficiently  arranging  the  logistics  of  learning. 

Many  positions  in  business,  industry  and  the  professions  have  a very 
important  teaching  component  which  may  range  from  the  orientation 
of  new  employees  up  to  the  responsibility  of  planning  an  entire 
learning  programme.  For  effective  functioning  in  such  situations, 
some  knowledge  of  the  adult  as  a learner  is  necessary. 

The  course  will  covertopics  by  a series  of  lectures  and  small  group 
discussions.  Learners  will  be  encouraged  to  relate  their  experiences 
to  the  issues  raised.  A detailed  course  outline  will  be  available  on 
the  first  evening  of  the  course.  Those  taking  the  course  as  part  of  the 
Personnel  and  Manpower  Certificate  Programme  will  be  required  to 
do  a series  of  assignments. 

Admission  is  open  to  those  who  wish  to  become  more  competent  in 
assisting  the  learning  process  for  adults. 

Registration  is  limited  to  30  students. 

Text  Kidd,  J.  R.,  How  Adults  Learn,  Association  Press  (New  York) 
or  G.  R.  Welch  (Etobicoke),  1959 
Wednesdays  6:00  p.m.  - 8:30  p.m. 

Room  314  Galbraith  Building 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Personnel  and  Man- 
power Certificate  Programme. 

Advertising  and  sales  promotion  G V.  Forster 
This  course  examines  the  objectives  and  methods  of  advertising  and 
promotion  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  user  or  manager  of  advertising. 
Topics  include:  the  role  and  purpose  of  advertising:  the  development 
of  advertising  and  promotion  strategy:  audience  identification; 
message  and  media  selection;  evaluation  of  advertising  programmes; 
measurement  of  results  and  budgeting.  The  course  will  also  review 
the  rise  of  the  consumer  movement,  the  self-regulation  of  advertising, 
advertising  legislation  and  other  forms  of  government  regulation. 
Course  methods  include  examination  of  current  advertising  pro- 
grammes in  order  to  understand  the  basic  principles  of  modern 
advertising  and  case  study  to  simulate  the  application  of  these 
principles. 

Suggested  minimum  preparation:  Course  'Marketing  management' 
or  equivalent  experience. 

Wednesdays  Sept. 28 -Dec.  14  7:00  p.m. -9:00  p.m. 

Room  107  Galbraith  Building 
$45.00  12  sessions 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Industrial  Marketing 
Certificate  Programme. 

Advanced  data  processing  concepts  and  applications  C A Kezes 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  a working 
knowledge  of  the  latest  data  processing  concepts  and  applications. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  use  of  time-sharing  and  on-line 
equipment.  This  course  is  for  individuals  who  have  had  an  exposure 
to  computers  and  want  to  expand  or  update  their  knowledge. 

The  course  describes  the  latest  data  processing  concepts  and 
techniques,  leading  to  the  design  and  implementation  of  advanced 
financial  and  scientific  applications.  The  effects  of  these  systems  on 
the  organization  are  also  discussed.  The  topics  will  be  illustrated 
with  practical  examples. 

Subjects  covered  are:  information  systems  and  computers;  descrip- 
tion of  advanced  concepts:  on-line,  time-sharing,  data  banks,  total 
systems,  multi-programming  and  multi-processing,  etc.;  software 
packages  and  operating  systems:  fact  and  fiction;  time-sharing 
spectrum:  processor  and  input/output  equipment:  design  of  time- 
sharing applications,  feasibility  study;  implementation  of  time-sharing 
applications;  conversion,  controls,  standardization;  effects  of  com- 
puter systems  on  organization  and  personnel;  trends  on  data 
communications. 

Wednesdays  6:30  p.m.  - 9:00  p.m. 

Room  308  Galbraith  Building 


Applied  economic  analysis  H A Marr 
This  course  is  intended  forthose  whose  responsibilities  have  com 
include  the  measurement  and  analysis  of  the  economic  influence 
which  affect  the  fortunes  of  a business  enterprise. 

The  course  is  based  on  micro-economic  theory:  the  theory  of  the 
business  unit.  It  does  not  attempt  to  be  a rigorous  treatment  of  the 
theory,  but  rather  seeks  to  show  how  it  can  be  put  to  work;  what 
information  is  important  and  how  it  can  be  assembled  into  the  mos 
useful  form  of  input  to  the  decision-making  side  of  management. 
The  major  emphasis  is  devoted  to  discussion  of  commonly  used 
methods  of  economic  analysis  and  their  application  to  a variety  of 
typical  information  development  problems.  Time  series  and  cross 
section  analysis,  demand  analysis  and  economic  modelling  are 
among  the  techniques  dealt  with.  They  are  applied  to  problems  of 
marketing  strategy,  forecasting,  and  the  development  of  optimiza- 
tion criteria. 

A few  of  the  frequently  used  statistical  techniques  such  as  regressi 
analysis  are  introduced  in  a non-theoretical  way  to  the  extent  requ 
to  cope  with  the  data  handling  aspects. 

The  course  will  prove  useful  to  those  who  need  the  expanded  quan 
and  variety  of  management  information  which  can  be  developed  by 
application  of  the  techniques  of  economics  and  statistics. 
Reference  Ferber,  R.  and  Verdoorn,  P.  J.,  Research  Methods  in 
Economics  and  Business,  Macmillan,  1962 
Mondays  6:30  p.m.  — 9:00  p m. 

Room  31 5 East  Asian  Studies  Building 
$90.00  20  sessions 


jjilKiSl"' 


.ressof 


course. 


Suggested  minimum  preparation:  familiarity  with  matrix  algebra 
Text  To  be  announced 

Wednesdays  7:00  p.m. -9:30  p.m. 

Room  21 6 Galbraith  Building 


fleet 


liieess 

Kscour 


Applied  linear  algebra  S.  M Abdelmessih 
This  course  is  designed  for  people  in  engineering,  science,  econorr[j 
and  management.  The  course  of  study  starts  with  a short  review  of 
the  fundamentals  of  matrices  and  determinants.  This  is  followed  by  j 
detailed  study  of  applications  from  various  fields.  The  use  of  dif- 
ferent numerical  techniques  in  solving  practical  problems  along  wifj 
their  limitations  and  error  estimates  will  be  emphasized  in  this 


pi/if 

Kines! 

ltdef 


liieu 


Business  budgeting  — management  control  techniques 

W.  G.  Peaker 

This  course  will  include  the  study  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
budgets;  benefits  to  be  gained  and  disadvantages  to  be  avoided. 
Types  of  budgets  will  include  those  used  for  sales  or  revenue,  pur- 
chases or  production  costs,  selling  expenses,  general  and  adminiS' 
trative  expenses,  other  expenses,  cash  and  capital  expenditures. 
Preparation  of  budgets,  including  delegation  of  responsibility  and 
organization,  will  be  discussed  as  will  methods  of  analysis  of  com- 
pany budgets.  Case  studies  will  be  employed. 

Text  Welsch,  G.  A.,  Budgeting:  Profit  Planning  and  Control,  Prenticeijj 


T 


IBC( 


Hall,  1964 

Mondays  Oct.4-Dec.  13  6:00  p.m. -8;00  p.m. 

Room  1 1 6 Galbraith  Building 
$45.00  10  sessions 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Industrial  Marketing 
Certificate  Programme. 
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lusiness  management  J.  F.  Lowery 

f “lis  course  is  designed  to  give  students  a knowledge  of  the  many 
hctors  involved  in  the  management  of  a business.  It  covers  all  factors 
lontributing  to  the  successful  operation  of  a business  organization, 
;ith  emphasis  on  the  expanding  area  of  computerization  and  the 
^ ontributions  of  the  behavioural  sciences, 
i he  course  examines  the  administrative  processes  of  planning, 
i.rganizing,  directing,  controlling,  staffing,  leading  and  measuring, 
lusiness  operations  of  companies  are  explained  with  reference  to 
uch  departments  as  finance,  personnel,  marketing,  production, 
dvertising  and  others. 

ectures.  discussions  and  a limited  number  of  case  studies  will  be 
sed 

exts  Massie,  J.  L.,  Essentials  of  Management,  2nd  ed.,  Prentice-Hall, 
1971 


Brown,  J.  AC. .Social  Psychology  of  Industry . Pelican,  1954 
Battersby,  A.,  Mathematics  in  Management,  Pelican,  or 
Beer,  S.,  Management  Science.  Doubleday  Science  Series 
Recommended:  Drucker,  P.  The  Efficient  Executive,  Harper  & 
Row.  1967 

Mondays  6:00  p.m.  -8:30  p.m. 

Tuesdays  6:00  p.m.  -8:30  p.m. 

Room  D Law  Building 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Fellows'  Programme 
in  Banking. 


lusiness  management  S.  R.  Maxwell  R.  F.  Morrison 
his  course  is  designed  to  give  students  a knowledge  of  the  many 
ictors  involved  in  the  management  of  a business.  It  covers  all  factors 
Contributing  to  the  successful  operation  of  a business  organization, 

|/ith  emphasis  on  management  decision-making  and  the  contributions 
Pf  the  behavioural  sciences. 

jhe  course  examines  the  administrative  processes  of  planning, 
rganizing,  directing,  controlling,  staffing,  leading  and  measuring, 
lusiness  operations  of  companies  are  explained  with  reference  to 
uch  departments  as  finance,  personnel,  marketing,  production, 
‘dvertising  and  others. 

lectures,  discussions,  readings  and  a limited  number  of  case  studies 
vill  be  used. 

exfs  Filley,  A.  C.  and  House,  R.  J.,  Managerial  Process  and 

Organizational  Behaviour.  Scott  Foresman  & Company,  1969 
Dale,  E.,  Readings  in  Management:  Landmarks  and  New 
Frontiers,  McGraw-Hill,  2nd  ed.,  1970 
j Sutermeister,  R.,  People  and  Productivity . McGraw-Hill,  2nd  ed., 
1969 

' Tuesdays  6 00  p.m. -8:30  p.m. 

Room  404  Carr  Hall 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Fellows'  Programme 
in  Banking. 

lusiness  policy  J.U.  Joseph 

his  course  covers  the  fields  of  policy-making  and  administration.  The 
ripproach  is  from  the  level  of  top  management  in  order  that  manage- 
Erent  problems  may  be  studied  from  an  overall,  rather  than  from  a 
lepartmental,  point  of  view.  However,  the  course  itself  is  intended  for 
fie  level  of  middle  management  and  above, 
jihe  course  emphasizes  (1 ) diagnosing  a company's  situation  with 
pgard  to  both  internal  and  external  conditions;  (2)  determining 
li'oiectives  (3)  planning  administrative,  financial,  production,  and 
Riark-iting  strategies  and  tactics  for  achieving  objectives;  and  (4) 
Operating  the  organization  according  to  a plan. 

major  objective  of  the  course  is  to  develop  a comprehensive 
Ipproach  to  business  problems. 

lexf  Learned,  E.  P,,  Business  Policy:  Text  and  Cases,  Richard  Irwin, 

J revised  ed  , 1969 

Mondays  6:30  p.m.  - 9:00  p.m. 

j Room  308  Galbraith  Building 

^ This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Fellows'  Programme 
I in  Banking. 


Calculus  for  engineers  D.S.  Scott 

This  course  is  to  serve  as  a review  of  elementary  calculus  and  differ- 
ential equations  for  those  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  calculus. 
Lectures  will  be  devoted  both  to  theory  and  problems.  Among  the 
topics  to  be  covered  are  differentiation,  integration,  maxima  and 
minima,  multiple  integrals,  Taylor  series,  and  elementary  first  and 
second  order  differential  equations,  including  illustrations  of  their 
physical  applications. 

Text  Ayres  Jr.,  F.,  Calculus,  Schaum  Publishing,  1 950 
Mondays  7:00  p.m.  - 9:30  p.m. 

Room  310  Mechanical  Building 

(Offered  in  co-operation  with  the  Association  of  Professional 
Engineers  of  Ontario) 

Communications  A.  F.  Oollaco  M.Ciglen 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  increase  the  students'  knowledge, 

understanding,  and  skill  in  communicating  effectively. 

Concepts  and  processes  of  face-to-face  communications,  and 
communications  in  small  and  large  groups  are  examined  in  depth. 
Additional  topics  to  be  covered  are:  the  mechanics  and  problems  of 
oral  and  written  communications;  and  the  relationship  between 
communications  and  behaviour. 

Some  techniques  will  be  developed  to  help  overcome  barriers  to 
effective  communication  and  to  improve  communication  skills. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  practising  these  skills  in  writing,  speaking, 
and  listening. 

Mondays  6:30  p.m. -9:00  p.m. 

Wednesdays  6:30  p.m, -9:00  p.m. 

Room  315,  323  East  Asian  Studies  Building 
This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Fellows'  Programme 
in  Banking,  the  Industrial  Marketing  Certificate  Programme,  and 
the  Personnel  and  Manpower  Certificate  Programme. 

Computer  aided  analysis  and  engineering  design 

R.  G.  Fenton  I.W.  Smith 

This  course  is  intended  to  show  methods  of  augmenting  design 
procedures  by  the  power  of  high  speed  digital  computers.  Its 
objective  is  to  introduce  practicing  engineers  to  the  use  of  compu- 
tational methods  for  saving  time  and  money  in  the  solution  of  their 
design  and  decision-making  activities. 

The  topics  to  be  covered  will  include:  application  of  the  computerto 
the  design  and  analysis  of  components  and  systems;  numerical 
methods;  decision  theory;  optimization  theory;  linear  programming; 
dynamic  programming;  critical  path  method;  data  storage  techniques; 
application  of  statistical  theory;  reliability  calculations;  simulation: 
commercial  programmes  and  service  bureaus;  conversational  mode 
design;  problem  oriented  languages;  graphic  input  and  output; 
creative  computerized  design. 

Some  of  the  many  case  studies  to  be  analysed  are:  optimum  design 
of  components;  heat  loss  calculations;  simulation  and  design  of 
maferial  handling  systems;  water  distribution  network  analysis;  and 
production  scheduling  problems. 

The  first  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  instruction,  practice  and  review 
of  the  elements  of  Fortran  language.  Other  computer  languages  will 
be  developed  as  required. 

Solution  by  analog  and  hybrid  computers  may  also  be  included. 

Texts  Siddall,  J.  C.,  Analytical  Decision-Making  in  Engineering 
Design,  Prentice-Hall,  1971 

Seely,  S.,  Tarnoff,  N.  H,  and  Holstein,  D.,  Digital  Computers  in 
Engineering.  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1 970 
Wednesdays  7:00  p.m. -9:00  p.m. 

Room  254  Mechanical  Building 
$100.00  20  sessions 
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Computer-based  management  information  systems  C,  D.  Sadleir 
Data  transmission  and  computer  hardware  capabilities,  coupled  with 
the  power  of  management  science  techniques,  provide  an  unprec- 
edented set  of  opportunities  for  business  management  to  improve  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  their  operations.  There  are,  however, 
few  general  principles  for  either  the  system  developer  or  the  user 
manager  to  follow  as  guides  in  tapping  the  potential  of  this  new 
information  technology.  What  are  the  organizational  implications  of 
systems  which  can  revolutionize  information  availability  and  decision- 
making processes?  What  expectations  are  realistic,  and  how  should 
they  be  formulated?  Who  should  control  the  resulting  system,  once 
developed? 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  background  and  an  opportunity 
for  discussing  such  questions.  It  is  based  on  the  viewpoint  that 
information  is  a major  corporate  resource  and,  consequently,  demands 
vigorous  and  sustained  management.  Two  groups  of  participants 
are  likely  to  find  this  programme  of  particular  interest:  managers  who 
wish  to  identify  the  relevant  potential  and  the  implications  of 
computer-based  information  systems,  and  information  specialists 
who  wish  to  participate  in  a co-operative  exploration  of  the  organiza- 
tional implications  of  their  activities. 

In  particular,  the  course  will  examine:  the  concept  of  a system: 
functions  of  data  processing  and  information  systems;  classification 
of  information  systems;  concepts  and  problems  of  integrated 
information  systems;  data  management  systems;  the  effective  environ- 
ment for  information  system  design;  the  design  process;  and  the 
implementation  of  computer-based  systems.  Specific  examples  will 
be  used  to  illustrate  the  concepts  wherever  practical. 

Previous  training  or  expertise  in  computer  technology  is  not  a 
prerequisite.  References  will  be  largely  to  current  journals  and  other 
appropriate  literature.  A bibliography  and  copies  of  selected  articles 
will  be  provided. 

Tuesdays  7:00  p.m. -9:30  p.m. 

Room  107  Galbraith  Building 
$100.00  20  sessions 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Fellows'  Programme 
in  Banking. 

Computer  programming  and  analysis  for  engineers  A C.  Hewitt 
This  course  covers  scientific  programming  language  and  technique, 
including  programme  analysis,  logic  diagramming,  coding,  debugging 
and  documentation. 

Examples  of  various  applications  are  explored.  Each  student  will  be 
assigned  a problem  in  his  own  area  of  interest  to  be  carried  through 
final  computer  programming. 

Additional  topics  to  be  considered  are:  history  of  computers,  their 
internal  organization  and  design,  symbolic  logic,  data  processing  and 
latest  developments  in  computer  language  and  application. 

Text  McCracken,  D.  D.,  A Guide  to  Fortran  IV  Programming,  Wiley  and 
Sons,  1965 

Tuesdays  7:00  p.m. -9:30  p.m. 

Room  304  Galbraith  Building 
$75.00  20  sessions 

(Offered  in  co-operation  with  the  Association  of  Professional 
Engineers  of  Ontario) 


Developing  markets  in  the  United  States  J.  A Friedland 
This  course  is  designed  for  the  managements  of  Oanadian  business 
who  wish  to  investigate  the  United  States  as  a potential  market  for 
their  products  and  services. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on:  (1 ) source  of  available  market 
information  and  howto  use  the  date;  (2)  differences  and  similarities 
between  Oanada  and  the  United  States,  and  how  these  factors  affect 
elements  within  the  marketing  mix  (i.e.  pricing,  distribution  channels 
advertising,  etc.);  (3)  case  study  reviews  of  Canadian  companies  tha 
have  succeeded  and  failed  in  developing  U.S.  markets  — how  their 
experiences  can  help  future  expansion  efforts;  (4)  discussion  and 
review  of  'Go/No  Go'  decisions  and  marketing  strategies  developed 
by  the  class  for  Canadian  companies  who  are  considering  entering 
U.S.  markets. 

This  course  will  open  with  a general  review  of  marketing  concepts  arj 
definitions  that  serve  as  basic  background.  Materials  will  be  suppliei 
although  additional  reading  may  be  recommended  during  the  coursej 

Thursdays  6:30  p.m. -9:00  p.m. 

Room  305  Galbraith  Building 
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Development  and  marketing  of  new  products  J W Lennard 
B.  P.  Thornton 

A series  of  lectures  and  workshop  sessions  examines  the  developme] 
and  marketing  of  new  products.  Within  the  broad  framework  of 
exploration,  some  aspects  will  be  emphasized:  the  development  of 
new  products  and  their  marketing  methods;  opportunities  for  new 
products  as  perceived  within  the  changing  domestic  market;  critical 
examination  of  the  current  failure  rate  of  new  products. 

Although  the  course  covers  all  aspects  of  'new  product  marketing', 
four  major  areas  are  considered  in  greater  detail  - the  question  of  rea 
or  apparent  need  and  opportunity  for  new  products;  the  place  of  new 
product  development  within  the  consumer  environment;  the  corporatf 
issues  involving  diversification,  proliferation  and  new  products 
within  the  manufacturing  framework;  sociological  and  economic 
trends  in  the  consumer  market  and  the  opportunities  these  shifts  may 
provide  for  new  products.  Case  histories  of  recent  new  product 
marketing  situations  will  be  examined  and  analysed  in  workshop 
sessions. 

The  course  format  will  alternate  between  workshop  sessions  and 
lectures  on  both  marketing  methods  and  new  products  research 
techniques. 

Mondays  7:00  p.m. -9:30  p.m. 

Room  406  Carr  Hall 
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Economic  and  financial  problems  of  today  S.  Sarpkaya 
This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  principles  an 
concepts  underlying  the  current  economic  and  financial  issues  in 
Canada  and  abroad.  Topics  to  be  covered  are:  economic  goals  and 
planning;  economic  policy  instruments;  the  challenge  of  socialism; 
capital  markets  in  Canada;  tax  reforms  in  Canada  and  abroad: 
international  finance  and  trade;  the  multinational  corporation;  foreign 
ownership  in  Canada;  labour  unions. 

The  sessions  consist  of  lectures  by  prominent  speakers,  and 
discussions.  The  course  would  be  of  interest  to  business  managers  in 
both  financial  and  non-financial  businesses,  to  news  media  writers, 
and  to  others  who  want  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  contemporary 
economics  and  finance  through  discussions  of  current  issues. 
Wednesdays  Sept.  29  - Dec.  15  6:00  p.m.  -8:30  p.m. 

Room  304  Galbraith  Building 
$75.00  12  sessions 
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.conomics  - an  introduction  J.  I.  McDonald  W.  H.  Merritt 
'tie  elements  of  economic  theory  will  be  developed  and  illustrated 
ith  reference  to  contemporary  economic  problems, 
ectures  will  include  discussion  of  such  questions  as  the  following: 
low  are  prices  determined?  What  is  the  national  income  and  what 
etermines  its  growth?  How  is  the  distribution  of  the  national  income 
etermined?  What  does  the  supply  of  money  have  to  do  with  inflation? 
legistration  is  limited  to  40  students  per  class. 
ext  Samuelson,  P.  A.  and  Scott,  A.,  Economics  - An  Introductory 
Analysis.  McGraw-Hill,  1968 
Thursdays  6:00  p.m.- 8:30  p.m. 

Tuesdays  7:00  p.m. -9:30  p.m. 

Room  405  Carr  Hall 
Room  316  Galbraith  Building 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Fellows'  Programme  in 
Banking,  the  Industrial  Marketing  Certificate  Programme,  and 
the  Personnel  and  Manpower  Certificate  Programme. 


Electron  microscope  methods  in  the  biological  sciences 

F.  W.  Doane 

This  is  a lecture  and  laboratory  course  covering  the  theoretical  and 
practical  aspects  of  electron  microscope  methods  employed  in  the 
biological  sciences.  The  curriculum  will  include  introductory  lectures 
on  electron  optics,  the  electron  microscope,  cellular  ultrastructure, 
methods  of  specimen  preparation  and  photographic  processing. 
Practical  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  various  methods  of  biological 
specimen  preparation  such  as  thin  sectioning,  negative  staining  and 
shadow  casting.  Students  will  be  required  to  prepare  specimens 
independently,  to  examine  and  photograph  them  in  the  electron 
microscope,  and  to  process  electron  micrographs.  Some  experience 
in  basic  laboratory  procedures  is  required. 

Registration  is  limited  to  10  students. 

Tuesdays  Oct.  19- Dec.  7 Jan.4-Feb.  15  6:00  p.m.- 8:30  p.m. 
Room  77  School  of  Hygiene 
$175.00  15  sessions 
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Economics  of  labour  relations  J.  I.  Stewart 
his  course  analyses  the  major  economic  causes  and  effects  of  the 
)rocess  of  collective  bargaining  as  required  by  various  Labour 
delations  acts  in  Canada.  Some  of  the  topics  to  be  discussed  are: 
Economic  philosophy  of  the  relevant  legislation;  nature  of  the  labour 
narket;  determination  of  wages;  productivity,  wages  and  prices; 
economics  of  wages  and  benefit  proposals. 

Suggested  minimum  preparation:  Courses  ‘Economics-an 
introduction’  and  ‘Labour  relations'. 

fexfs  Woods,  H.  D.  and  Ostry,  S.,  Labour  Policy  & Labour  Economics 
in  Canada.  Macmillan,  Selected  issues  of  Annual  Reviews, 
Economic  Council  of  Canada,  to  be  announced  at  first  class. 
Tuesdays  6:00  p.m. -8;30  p.m. 

Room  305  Galbraith  Building 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Personnel  and 
Manpower  Certificate  Programme. 


Effective  supervision  J.Wainwright 

^his  course  is  designed  for  foremen  and  supervisors  in  business  and 
ndustry  who  wish  to  increase  their  managerial  effectiveness.  Course 
content  will  include:  principles  of  supervision,  developing  leadership 
Skills,  setting  operating  objectives  and  standards  of  performance, 
[liscipline,  delegation,  performance  appraisal,  communications, 
(notivation,  training,  hiring,  interviewing,  handling  grievances, 
employee  counselling,  job  evaluation,  wage  and  salary  administration, 
ind  management  of  time. 

v/laterial  will  be  presented  by  various  methods,  including  lectures, 
jroup  discussions,  case  studies  and  films. 

Text  Leadership  in  the  Job:  Guides  to  Good  Supervision,  American 
Management  Association,  1966 
Tuesdays  7:00  p.m, -9:00  p.m. 

Room  405  Carr  Hall 
$60.00  20  sessions 


Electric  machines  A.  Straughen 

his  is  an  introductory  course  for  those  required  to  apply  electric 
achines  in  industry. 

he  topics  to  be  covered  will  include;  ferromagnetism  and  magnetic 
'.ircuits,  steel-core  transformers,  the  principles  of  electromechanical 
nergy  conversion,  production  of  force  and  induced  voltage  in 
lectro-mechanical  devices  with  single  and  multiple  excitation, 
ransient  and  steady-state  analysis  of  d-c  machines,  steady-state 
nalysis  of  two-phase  induction  motors,  and  steady-state  and 
ransient  analysis  of  polyphase  synchronous  machines.  Seven 

I laboratory  sessions  will  be  distributed  throughout  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  Vector  addition  and  multiplication;  a first  course  in 
palculus,  including  the  solution  of  linear  differential  equations;  a first 
course  in  single-phase  and  polyphase  alternating-current  circuits, 
including  the  use  of  complex  algebra. 

Mondays  Sept.  20  - Dec.  1 3 Jan.  3 - Mar.  27 
j 7;30  p.m.- 9;30  p.m. 

Room  405  Galbraith  Building 


Engineering  economics  W.  B.  Magyar 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  personnel  from  the  engineering  and 
resource  industries  who  are  interested  in  acquiring  a broad  knowledge 
of  the  factors  involved  and  the  mechanisms  used  to  evaluate  projects 
from  a business  standpoint.  The  student  will  gain  a broad  under- 
standing of  the  type  of  approach  and  information  necessary  for  such 
evaluations.  As  well  as  being  intended  for  those  directly  engaged  in 
engineering  economics,  it  will  appeal  to  engineers  in  manufacturing 
plants  and  in  consulting  who  are  concerned  with  the  economics  of 
new  projects  and  revamping  facilities,  and  to  those  in  R & D concerned 
with  evaluations  of  research  projects. 

Suggested  minimum  preparation:  A university  degree  in  science  or 
engineering;  or  other  disiplines  engaged  in  engineering  economics. 
Text  Anthony,  R.  A.,  Management  Accounting,  Richard  Irwin 
Mondays  6;30  p.m. -9:00  p.m. 

Room  403  Galbraith  Building 

(Offered  in  co-operation  with  the  Chemical  Institute  of  Canada) 

Financial  analysis  and  control  J.G.Haag  J.  F.  Reid 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  those  business  people  with  some 
knowledge  of  accounting  a greater  understanding  of  the  problems 
involved  in  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements  and 
the  techniques  of  financial  control. 

The  area  of  financial  analysis  examines  such  topics  as:  generally 
accepted  accounting  concepts;  underlying  assumptions,  composition, 
and  limitations  of  financial  statements;  interpretation  of  financial 
statements;  the  concept  of  fund  flows;  determination  of  fund  needs 
and  various  sources;  the  analysis  of  corporate  statements  with  a view 
to  evaluation  and  problem  isolation  and  solution. 

Aspects  of  control  to  be  considered  are:  costs-direct,  indirect, 
managed,  committed;  budgeting-fixed,  variable;  analysis  of  variances; 
and  appraisal  of  capital  expenditures.  The  relationship  between 
control,  motivation  and  performance  is  also  examined. 

Text  To  be  announced 

Mondays  6:00  p.m. -8:30  p.m. 

Rooms  404, 248  Galbraith  Building 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Fellows'  Programme  in 
Banking, 
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Financial  and  accounting  fundamentals  for  non-financial 
managers  W.  A.  R.  MacFadden 

This  course  is  designed  specifically  to  convey  fundamental  concepts, 
principles,  and  practices  of  finance  and  accounting  to  operating 
managers.  The  course  begins  \A/ith  the  basic  principles  of  record- 
keeping and  accounting  and  goes  on  to  review  financial  statement 
analysis,  cost  accounting,  and  methods  of  finance.  Lectures  and 
discussions  concentrate  on  the  influence  of  these  financial  and 
accounting  concepts  on  the  interpretation  of  results,  on  planning, 
and  on  decision-making. 

Registration  is  limited  to  50  students. 

Text  Meigs,  W.  B.,  Johnson,  C.  E.  and  Blazouske,  J D.,  Accounting, 

The  Basis  for  Business  Decisions,  McGraw-Hill,  1964 
Tuesdays  8:00  p.m.  - 10:00  p.m. 

Room  244  Galbraith  Building 
$75.00  20  sessions 

How  to  finance  your  business  J.  W Hardie 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  persons  managing  an  existing 

business  or  wishing  to  start  a new  enterprise. 

Most  of  the  discussion  during  the  initial  five  sessions  will  be  devoted 
to  the  financial  elements  of  an  effective  presentation  to  sources  of 
debt  and  equity  capital.  Non-financial  considerations  will  be  detailed 
as  well  during  this  introductory  phase. 

The  remainder  of  the  15  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  a thorough 
review  of  each  of  the  principal  sources  of  capital.  These  include 
chartered  banks,  factors,  acceptance  and  leasing  companies, 
insurance  and  trust  companies,  provincial  and  federal  government 
agencies,  investment  dealers,  venture  capitalists,  etc. 

Spokesmen  from  the  financial  community  will  answer  specific  ques- 
tions so  that  each  participant  who  completes  the  course  will  leave 
with  a clear  understanding  of  what  services  can  be  provided  from 
each  sector. 

Mondays  Oct.  18  - Dec.  6 Jan.3-Feb.14  7:30  p.m.  - 10:00p.m 
Room  216  Galbraith  Building 
$125.00  15  sessions 

Human  relations  and  human  organization  P MacKenna 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  further  our  understanding  of  the 
interdependence  of  human  relationships  and  human  organizations 
and  to  develop  a greater  awareness  of  the  causes  of  human  behaviour, 
both  of  individuals  and  of  groups.  It  will  be  a useful  introduction 
to  the  human  factors  involved  in  administration,  and  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  persons  preparing  themselves  for  broader  responsibilities. 
Often  such  an  understanding  grows  best  in  a seminartype  of  learning 
situation  in  which  people  can  participate  freely  in  analyzing  common 
experiences.  Development  can  also  be  enhanced  by  the  opportunities 
such  an  informal  setting  can  provide  for  experimenting  with  new 
ways  of  looking  at  problems  and  interacting  with  others. 

Consequently,  while  some  lecture  and  demonstration  material  may 
be  introduced  to  meet  group  needs,  the  sessions  will  make  it  possible 
for  those  attending  to  develop  creativity  in  human  situations  in  an 
informal  atmosphere  which  promotes  free  interchange  of  ideas  and 
feelings.  There  will  be  no  exam. 

Registration  is  limited  to  25  participants. 

Thursdays  8:00  p.m.  - 10:30  p.m. 

Room  315  East  Asian  Studies  Building 
$100.00  20  sessions 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Personnel  and 
Manpower  Certificate  Programme. 


Industrial  marketing  D.  I.  Gallagher  J.  P Jones 
This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  applicatiorj  i 
of  modern  marketing  techniques  to  the  marketing  of  industrial  i 
products  and  services.  Included  are  the  following  topics  of  study: 
characteristics  of  industrial  markets,  pricing,  middlemen  and  method 
of  distribution,  selling  and  promotion,  product  development  and 
diversification,  marketing  organization,  market  planning  and  control. 
Suggested  minimum  preparation:  Course  'Marketing  management’, 
or  equivalent  experience. 

Text  Alexander,  R.  S.,  Cross,  J,  S.  and  Cunningham,  R.  M.,  Industrial 
Marketing,  Richard  Irwin,  1961 
Mondays  6:30  p.m, -9:00  p.m. 

Room  244  Galbraith  Building 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Industrial  Marketing 
Certificate  Programme. 
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Industrial  wastewater  control  J.  Ganczarczyk  G.W  Heinke 
The  course  will  begin  with  a brief  review  of  the  individual  sources  of 
industrial  wastewater,  industrial  waters  recycling  and  reusing,  and 
industrial  wastewater  surveys,  followed  by  an  outline  of  general 
characteristics  of  industrial  wastewater  and  their  effects  on  receiving 
surface  waters.  Industrial  wastewater  technology  will  be  presented 
as  an  integration  of  the  unit  operations  and  processes  involved  in 
wastewater  treatment  into  various  treatment  systems  for  specific 
wastewater.  This  course  will  also  include  a discussion  of  selected 
case  studies  and  design  examples  for  various  industrial  wastewater 
treatment,  including  wastewater  containing  mineral  suspensions, 
oily  emulsions,  acid  and  alkaline  wastewater,  wastewater  from 
metal  pickling  and  plate,  pulp  and  paper  production,  phenolic 
wastewater,  wastewater  containing  carbohydrates,  etc. 

Tuesdays  7:00  p.m, -9:00  p.m. 

Room  31 6 Mill  Building 
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Information  and  communication  systems  R N Beattie 
This  course  consists  of  lectures  and  discussions  for  managers  and 
supervisors  who  are  responsible  for  the  design  and  control  of  system' 
which  provide  the  information  and  communication  services  needed 
by  business  organizations.  The  search  for  the  most  economical  and 
efficient  uses  of  manual,  mechanical,  and  automatic  equipment  for 
processing  business  data  will  be  the  main  theme.  Some  of  the  topics 
studied  will  be:  office  organization,  paperwork  simplification,  records 
management,  forms  control,  clerical  work  measurement,  performance 
evaluation,  and  electronic  computer  applications. 

A bibliography,  including  a choice  of  textbooks,  will  be  supplied 
and  each  student  will  be  required  to  design  and  pursue  a programme 
of  reading.  There  will  be  term  assignments  and  a written  examination. 
Registration  is  limited  to  40  students. 

Mondays  7:00  p.m. -9:30  p.m. 

Room  107  Galbraith  Building 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Administrative 

Management  Society  Certificate  Programme. 
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Integrated  compensation  administration  W.  G.  Johnson 
The  objectives  of  this  programme  are  to  provide  an  overview  of 
modern  compensation  administration,  to  stimulate  an  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  a need  for  an  integrated  compensation  adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  to  discuss  current  trends  and  future  possibilities. 
The  course  is  intended  for  people  with  some  experience  in  one  or 
more  of  the  specialized  aspects  of  the  field.  Topics  to  be  covered 
range  from  the  scope  and  function  of  compensation  in  the  manage- 
ment process  to  compensation  prospects  of  management,  unions, 
government  and  other  interested  parties.  Various  types  of  benefits 
programmes  will  be  discussed  as  well  as  means  of  establishing 
and  integrating  coinpensation  policy. 

Text  A reading  list  will  be  provided. 

Tuesdays  Sept.  21  - Nov.  30  6:30  p.m.  - 9:00  p.m.  and 

Saturdays  Oct.  1 6 and  Nov.  27  9:00  a. m.  - 12  noon  'I 

Room  120  Galbraith  Building 
$65.00  12  sessions 
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Iterviewing  and  counselling  J C.  Chisholm 
his  course  is  designed  for  those  persons  who  are  working  as  inter- 
hewers  or  counsellors  and  for  those  who  view  the  interview  as  an 
hportant  auxiliary  skill  required  in  their  job.  Supervisors,  managers, 

'd  personnel  workers  should  find  the  skills  gained  in  this  course 
jrticularly  useful. 

ourse  content  will  include  both  theory  and  practice  with  emphasis 
1 application.  Students  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  practice 
lese  skills  in  the  classroom  setting  through  role  playing,  observation, 
id  practice  exercises.  The  types  of  interviews  covered  will  be  those 
brnmonly  used  in  a business  and  industrial  setting:  employment, 
.rmination,  corrective,  promotion,  appraisal  and  counselling, 
agistration  is  limited  to  30  students, 
f ?xfs  Shuksmith.  G.,  Assessment  Through  Interviewing,  Pergamon 
I Press,  1968 

! j Brown,  J.  A.  C.,  The  Social  Psychology  Of  Industry.  Pelican,  1954 
Tuesdays  7:00  p.m.- 9:30  p.m. 

' Room  315  East  Asian  Studies  Building 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Personnel  and 
, Manpower  Certificate  Programme. 

! 

• ,'troduction  to  banking  J.S.  White  L.  Gould  H.  R.  Brown 
pis  course  deals  basically  with  the  fundamental  concepts  and 
inciples  of  money,  credit  and  accounting,  and  with  the  socio- 
tonomic  factors  involved  in  the  development  and  present  workings 
' the  financial  markets  and  institutions  in  Canada, 
he  first  part  concentrates  on  the  functions  of  accounting  in  relation 
I business  management  and  finance.  The  second  part  integrates 
^rious  segments  of  financial  system  in  the  Canadian  economic 
Tucture,  emphasizing  the  role  the  chartered  banks  play  in  relation 
governments,  the  central  bank,  the  capital  markets  and  the  public 
large.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  student  participation 
the  discussion  of  topics  relating  to  each  area  of  the  lectures.  Some 
;e  of  the  case  study  method  will  be  made. 

^•xt  Anthony,  R.  B.,  Essentials  of  Accounting,  Addison-Wesley,  1966 
I Wyckham,  R.  G.,  Problems  in  Branch  Bank  Administration, 
f Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1970 
I Galbraith,  J.  A.,  Canadian  Banking,  McGraw-Hill,  1 970 
|j  Mondays  6:30  p.m. -9:00  p.m. 

I Wednesdays  6:30  p.m. -9:00  p.m. 
j|,  Thursdays  6:30  p.m. -9:00  p.m, 

Ij.  Rooms  220.  221 ,119  Galbraith  Building 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Fellows'  Programme 
I in  Banking. 

troduction  to  stochastic  processes  J.  G.  Templeton 
us  course  is  designed  for  engineers,  operational  researchers  and 
anagement  scientists  who  wish  to  acquire  a working  knowledge  of 
e types  of  probabilistic  models  which  are  currently  being  applied 
problems  of  business  and  engineering. 

le  course  will  contain  a brief  review  of  probability  theory,  classi- 
ation  of  probabilistic  models,  and  a discussion  of  Markov  Processes 
discrete  and  continuous  time  and  space.  An  introduction  to  non- 
arkov  Processes  will  be  gi-ven.  Some  consideration  will  be  given 
statistical  inference  and  computer  simulation  in  stochastic  models, 
indom  walk  and  queuing  models  will  be  discussed. 

^plications  include  problems  of  machine  replacement,  reliability, 
ventory  management,  storage  and  maintenance, 
igistration  is  limited  to  35  students, 

jqgested  minimum  preparation  Course  'Probability  theory  and 
athematical  statistics',  or  an  equivalent  course:  mathematical 
aturity,  at  the  level  expected  of  an  engineering  graduate.  Some 
iquaintance  with  operational  research  procedures  is  desirable. 
ixt  Parzen,  E.,  Stochastic  Processes,  Holden-Day,  1 962 

Reference  Panico,  J.  A.  Queuing  Theory,  Prentice-Hall,  1969 
Tuesdays  6:00  p.m. -8  30  p.m. 

Room  310  Mechanical  Building 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Operational  Research 
Certificate  Programme. 


Investment  principles  D.  Solomon 

The  purpose  of  the  course  will  be  to  examine  critically  principles  of 
investment  and  it  will  emphasize  the  impact  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  in  the  capital  market  on  various  investments.  These  will  be 
analyses  of  the  principles  involved  in  evaluating  any  particular 
investment  opportunity.  Topics  discussed  will  include  the  Canadian 
capital  market  and  its  relation  to  our  economy  and  the  various  financial 
institutions  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  type  of  investments  paper 
created  by  each.  It  will  also  cover  international  banking  institutions 
and  the  types, of  investments  made  available  in  such  countries  as 
Germany,  England,  Italy  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  alternative  and 
unusual  investment  possibilities,  e.g.  leasebacks. 

Wednesdays  6:00  p.m. -8:00  p.m. 

Room  31 6 Galbraith  Building 
$85.00  20  sessions 

Labour  relations  F.W.  Murray 

This  course  is  primarily  for  people  in  industry  who  now  carry  responsi- 
bilities for  decisions  in  personnel  administration,  particularly  where 
collective  bargaining  is  a factor. 

The  topics  covered  will  include  the  history  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment and  labour  legislation,  particularly  in  Canada,  with  a more 
detailed  examination  of  the  Cntario  Labour  Relations  Act  and  its 
procedures.  Comparisons  will  be  made  with  other  provincial  and 
federal  legislation,  highlighting  recent  legislative  developments  in 
the  field.  Negotiations,  including  conciliation  procedures,  and 
the  administration  of  collective  agreements,  including  arbitration, 
will  be  covered  togetherwith  a study  of  some  of  the  more  important 
portions  of  the  collective  agreement. 

The  sessions  are  of  a work-session  nature  wherever  practical  in  order 
to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  problems  which  both  union 
and  management  bring  to  the  labour  relations  situation,  and  of  the 
environment  in  which  they  operate. 

Text  Chamberlain,  N.  W.  and  Kuhn,  J.  W.,  Collective  Bargaining, 
McGraw-Hill 

Mondays  7:00  p.m. -9:30  p.m. 

Room  243  Galbraith  Building 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Personnel  and 
Manpower  Certificate  Programme. 

Legal  aspects  of  business  J.l.  Stewart  J.D.  Brownlie 
This  course  is  intended  to  furnish  students  with  a general  under- 
standing of  law  and  to  help  them  avoid  legal  pitfalls  which  commonly 
arise  in  business.  It  is  designed  primarily  for  persons  in  financial 
institutions  but  should  be  of  use  to  all  business  people.  The  course 
consists  of  a general  introduction  to  commercial  law,  its  history  and 
administration.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  contracts,  bills  of 
exchange,  security  documents  (other  than  land  security  documents) 
and  to  the  protection  of  property  rights  through  the  laws  of  patents, 
trademarks,  torts  and  insurance.  Certain  statutes  of  special  interest 
and  the  law  relating  to  corporations,  bankruptcies  and  civil  remedies 
will  be  reviewed.  Students  will  be  required  to  analyze  and  formulate 
practical  solutions  for  legal  problems. 

Text  Smythe,  J.  E.  and  Soberman,  D.  A.,  The  Law  and  Business 
Administration  in  Canada,  2nd  ed.,  Prentice-Hall. 

Various  Statutes,  as  required  and  announced. 

Mondays  Sept.  27  - Dec.  6 Jan.  3 -Mar.  6 6:00  p.m. -8:30  p.m. 
Mondays  Cct.  4-Dec.  13  Jan.  3-Mar.  6 7:00  p.m. -9:30  p.m. 
Room  305  Galbraith  Building 
Room  B Law  Building 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Fellows'  Programme 
in  Banking. 
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Linear  algebra  and  matrices  A,  H.  Abdelmessih 
This  course  consists  of  a study  of:  matrix  notions  and  operations, 
inversion,  determinants,  computational  methods  with  matrices  and 
determinants,  systems  of  linear  equations,  vectors,  and  vector  spaces, 
eigen  value  problems,  linear  programming,  linear  models,  the  simplex 
method,  and  applications. 

Registration  is  limited  to  50  students. 

Suggested  minimum  preparation:  Undergraduate  engineering 
mathematics. 

Text  Hadley,  G.,  Linear  Aigebra,  Addison-Wesley,  1964 
Mondays  7:00  p.m. -9:30  p.m. 

254  Mechanical  Building 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Operational  Research 
Certificate  Programme. 

Linear  programming  and  its  extensions  S.  M.  Abdelmessih 
This  course  is  designed  for  engineers,  operational  researchers,  and 
management  scientists  who  wish  to  be  able  professionally  to  apply 
linear  programming  and  related  techniques.  Although  no  previous 
experience  with  mathematical  programming  is  required,  it  will  be 
helpful,  as  will  be  a familiarity  with  matrices  and  linear  algebra. 

This  course  will  start  from  fundamentals  and  develop  and  consider 
in  detail  such  topics  as  the  simplex  method,  the  revised-simplex, 
the  dual-simplex,  activity  analysis,  price  relationships,  simple  and 
generalized  transportation  problems,  allocation  problems,  capaci- 
tated transportation  problems,  flows  through  networks,  and  branch 
and  bound  techniques. 

Parametric  programming  problems  and  an  elementary  case  of 
stochastic  and  integer  programming  will  be  treated.  A brief  introduc- 
tion to  non-linear  and  dynamic  progranming  will  be  included. 

Although  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  methods  of  setting  up  and 
solving  problems,  these  problems  will  be  related  to  specific  appli- 
cations and  case  studies  in  the  literature. 

Registration  is  limited  to  35  students. 

Text  Dantzig,  G.  B.,  Linear  Programming  and  its  Extensions, 

Princeton  University  Press,  1965 
Tuesdays  6:30  p.m.  - 9:00  p.m. 

Room  243  Galbraith  Building 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Operational  Research 
Certificate  Programme. 

Management  principles  and  organizational  behaviour 

A.  I.Hainey  K.W.  Preston 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a practical  examination  of  the  process 
of  management.  Well-established  principles  and  practices  of  manage- 
ment, as  well  as  new  insights  from  the  behavioural  sciences  and 
decision-making  theory,  are  examined,  discussed  and  tested,  with 
a view  to  their  practical  application  in  the  manager's  day-to-day 
situations. 

The  course  will  be  divided  into  three  general  areas.  The  first  will  deal 
with  the  theory,  principles  and  practices  of  the  managing  process, 
and  the  various  management  functions  will  be  reviewed  and  dis- 
cussed in  a critical  manner. 

The  second  area  will  examine  how  recent  studies  in  the  field  of 
behavioural  science  and  decision-making  can  apply  to  management 
situations.  Macgregor’s  ‘x’  and  'y'  theory,  Blake’s  Managerial  Grid, 
Gellerman’s  Motivation,  Argyris'  Interpersonal  Skills,  Likert's  Human 
Assets,  and  Herzberg's  Job  Enrichment  will  be  presented  and 
discussed. 

Finally,  considerable  emphasis  will  be  given  to  practical  applica- 
tions of  the  subject  matter  through  case  studies  which  will  reflect  the 
manager’s  role  In  entrepreneurial  situations. 

Text  A reading  list  will  be  provided. 

Wednesdays  6:00  p.m.  - 8:30  p.m. 

Rooms  405,  406  Carr  Hall 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Fellows’  Programme 
in  Banking  and  the  Personnel  and  Manpower  Certificate  Pro- 
gramme. (For  those  taking  the  personnel  option  of  the  latter 
programme,  this  course  should  be  taken  in  the  final  year.) 


Managing  the  computer  function  J A Sarjeant 
This  course,  is  designed  for  senior  computing  function  managers, 
or  those  about  to  move  into  such  positions.  Its  objective  is  to  enable 
participants  to  assist  their  management  more  fully  in  exploiting 
computing  technology,  by  improving  computing  services  provided, 
reducing  the  costs  of  these  services,  taking  advantage  of  recent 
technological  developments,  and  developing  the  necessary  human 
resources. 

The  course  will  include  the  following  topics: 
determination  of  objectives,  goals,  and  measures  of  performance; 
managing  the  human  resources;  training  and  development  of  staff; 
setting  priorities  and  scheduling;  charging  policies  for  computing 
resources;  project  estimating  and  control;  use  and  control  of  outsid 
computing  and  consulting  resources;  acquisition  of  software 
packages;  security  and  privacy  considerations;  selection  of  new 
computing  systems;  purchase  leaseback  of  computers;  new  input 
and  output  techniques;  the  computer  services  industry. 

Whenever  possible  the  course  will  draw  upon  the  collective  ex- 
perience of  the  class  in  an  informal  discussion  atmosphere. 

Students  requiring  recognition  for  successful  completion  of  the 
course  will  be  expected  to  participate  fully  in  class  discussions 
and  to  submit  a limited  number  of  assignments. 

Tuesdays  6:30  p.m.  - 8:30  p.m. 

Room  406  Carr  Hall 
$100.00  20  sessions 

Manufacturing  analysis  R.  G.  Fenton 
The  course  is  intended  to  present  an  analytical  approach  to  the 
mechanical  cutting  and  deformation  processes.  Its  objective  is  to 
provide  a basic  understanding  of  the  fundamental  mechanics  of  the 
machining  and  forming  processes. 

The  basic  phenomena  - plastic  flew,  fracture,  friction,  wear,  vibration 
and  economics  - which  control  the  machining  and  forming  processe 
will  be  discussed  in  some  detail. 

The  topics  to  be  covered  will  include:  the  mechanics  of  rolling, 
forging,  wire  drawing,  tube  drawing,  extrusion,  deep  drawing,  bendin 
and  other  forming  operations;  mechanics  of  chip  formation;  cutting 
fluids;  tool  wear;  tool  life  and  machinability;  economics  of  machining 
vibration  in  cutting;  and  abrasive  processes. 

Modern  machining  processes  to  be  discussed  will  include:  electric 
discharge  and  electro-chemical  machining;  ultrasonic  grinding; 
electron-beam  and  laser  machining;  plasma  arc  machining;  high- 
energy-rate  forming. 

Numerical  and  adaptive  control  of  machine  tools  may  also  be  include 
Text  Cook,  N,  H,,  Manufacturing  Analysis,  Addison-Wesley,  1 966 
Armarego,  E.  J.  A,  and  Brown,  R.  H.,  The  Machining  of  Metals, 
Prentice-Hall,  1969 
Thursdays  7:00  p.m, -9:00  p.m. 

Room  31 6 Galbraith  Building 

Marketing  research  - consumer,  industrial  & commercial  ^ 

T.G.  Campbell  . 

This  course  is  intended  for  persons  who  want  to  gain  a working 
knowledge  of  marketing  research  as  a business  tool  designed  to 
provide  information  to  aid  in  making  marketing  decisions  - people 
familiar  with  the  field  of  marketing  generally,  through  their  work 
and/or  study,  but  not  with  marketing  research  and  its  uses  and 
procedures. 

The  course  covers  the  function  and  nature  of  marketing  research: 
its  use  as  part  of  an  information  system;  information  sources;  problerr 

definition:  research  methods,  procedures  and  techniques:  research 
planning  and  execution:  and  the  interpretation  of  findings.  It  uses 
class  discussion  and  case  histories  to  illustrate  practical  applica- 
tions in  consumer,  industrial  and  commercial  fields. 

Text  A reading  list  will  be  provided. 

Tuesdays  6:30  p.m.  - 9:00  p.m. 

Room  204  Galbraith  Building 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Industrial  Marketing 
Certificate  Programme. 
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'arketing  systems  D.  E.  Simon 

IIS  course  covers  the  fundamental  elements  of  marketing  within 
e context  of  a rapidly  changing  business  environment.  Cases  are 
sed  to  complement  discussions  and  lectures  to  provide  an  under- 
tanding  of  contemporary  marketing  problems.  Emphasis  is  placed 
n the  development  and  integration  of  the  overall  marketing  plan. 

0 to  a few  years  ago  economic,  technological  and  competitive 
onditions  had  far  more  of  an  impact  on  business  than  the  slow  pace 
f social  change.  Today  buying  decisions  depend  as  much  on  social 
ictors  as  on  the  desirability  of  the  product. 

■me-pressed  businessmen  will  become  acquainted  with  relevant 
terature  and  examine  modern  marketing  techniques  related  to  the 
,eed  to  get  the  market  system  to  respond  to  changes  in  current 
se  patterns. 
ext  To  be  announced. 

’ Wednesdays  6:30  p.m. -9:00  p m. 

Room  1 1 6 Galbraith  Building 
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lodern  metallography  and  interpretation  of  microstructure 

y A.  Miller,  course  director 

fnis  course  is  designed  to  present  the  basic  techniques  for  micro- 
copically  examining  materials  and  to  indicate  how  the  wealth  of 
kicrostructural  information  obtained  by  such  techniques  can  be 
pterpreted.  The  lectures  will  develop  applications  of  microscopy 
•om  macroscopic  levels  through  to  a truly  atomic  scale,  although 
-mphasis  will  be  placed  upon  those  techniques  which  are  of  greatest 
Iractical  importance,  and,  in  particular  upon  optical  metallography 
»f  metallic  materials. 

'he  course  is  intended  for  engineers,  scientists  and  laboratory 
technicians  who  are  presently  engaged  in  the  metallurgical  or 
|iaterials  industries,  and  who  wish  to  acquire  a good  working  knowl- 
Idgeof  microscopy  and  metallography.  Most  of  the  sessions  will 
nclude  a laboratory,  and  in  addition,  one  session  will  be  spent 
[ntirely  in  the  labs  in  orderto  allow  the  student  to  obtain  first-hand 
petallographic  experience.  The  lectures  will  be  presented  both  by 
(taff  members  of  the  Department  of  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science 
^t  the  University  and  by  industrial  experts  from  local  research  and 
™ct‘  ffcanufacturing  concerns. 

' J^e  subject  matter  dealt  with  will  include  optical  metallography,  i.e., 
jampling,  grinding,  polishing,  etching,  microscopy,  photography 
* jnd  such  special  optical  techniques  as  polarized  light,  interfero- 
g.l'-;  petry,  hot-stage  microscopy,  etc.;  phase  distribution  in  alloys  and 
he  theory  of  microstructure;  relationships  between  phase  diagrams 
IK'  jnd  microstructure;  quantitative  metallography  and  the  quantitative 
^.ISoc  plevision  microscope;  metallography  of  ferrous  and  non-ferrous 
illoys;  techniques  of  x-ray  metallography;  electron-probe  micro- 
nalysis  and  scanning  electron  microscopy;  an  introduction  to  other 
lodern  methods  such  as  transmission  electron  microscopy  and 
eld-ion  microscopy, 
legistration  is  limited  to  30  students. 

Thursdays  Oct.  7 -Dec.  9 7:00  p.m. -9:30  p.m. 

Room  1 1 6 Walberg  Building 
$60.00  10  sessions 

(Offered  in  co-operation  with  the  Ontario  Chapter  of  the 
American  Society  for  Metals) 
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Money  and  banking  S.  Sarpkaya 

This  course  will  deal  with  three  closely  related  areas:  (1)  financial 
system,  (2)  capital  markets,  and  (3)  international  finance.  Before 
examining  each  of  these  areas,  however,  the  student  will  be  exposed 
to  the  theory  of  money,  price  and  income. 

The  structure  and  functions  of  all  types  of  financial  institutions  will 
be  studied  and  their  relations  with  each  other  and  monetary  authori- 
ties will  be  discussed  in  depth.  Capital  markets  will  be  examined  in 
some  detail:  how  they  work;  the  factors  that  affect  them;  how  they 
interrelate  with  both  domestic  and  foreign  economies.  In  the  area  of 
international  finance  the  topics  to  be  discussed  will  include  inter- 
national financial  institutions  and  markets,  foreign  trade  and  other 
international  financial  transactions,  and  their  effects  on  individual 
economies. 

Each  session  will  enable  students  to  participate  actively  in 
discussions  since  the  topics  covered  in  the  course  will  also  be 
related  to  current  issues  of  money  and  banking. 

Text  To  be  announced. 

Mondays  6:30  p.m. -9:00  p.m. 

Room  403  Carr  Hall 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Fellows’  Programme 
in  Banking. 

Offshore  marketing  D.E.  Simon 

Traditionally  Canada’s  share  of  world  trade  reflected  the  demand  for 
natural  resources  and  the  increasing  importance  of  the  U.S.  market. 

We  are  now  entering  a period  of  change  and  adjustment  calling  for  the 
emergence  of  a new  range  of  products  and  markets.  The  potential  for 
future  growth  lies  more  and  more  with  manufactured  goods,  as 
economic  aspirations  and  demands  cut  across  national  boundaries, 
political  ideologies  and  language  differences. 

The  course  is  designed  primarily  to  help  businessmen  develop  a 
wider  perspective  of  the  world  economy.  While  recognizing  that 
modern  business  techniques  have  more  or  less  universal  application 
it  remains  true  that  international  markets  retain  significant  differences. 
The  focus  of  the  course,  therefore,  is  on  the  economic,  politicai,  and 
cultural  differences  encountered  in  trade  with  foreign  countries  and 
trading  blocs  such  as  Japan,  China,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  European 
Common  Market. 

Mondays  6:30  p.m. -8:30  p.m. 

Room  314  Galbraith  Building 
$85.00  20  sessions 
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Operational  research  and  management  science 

J.  W.  Abrams,  course  director 

This  is  an  elementary  course  forthose  who  wish  to  gain  a familiarity 
with  operational  research  by  working  with  some  of  its  more  general 
techniques.  It  is  an  introductory  course  in  the  sense  that  it  pi  e-supposes 
a minimal  mathematical  background  and  no  other  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  operational  research. 

It  is  designed  principally  forthose  who  will  encounter  operational 
research  in  their  work  and  who  wish  to  be  able  to  communicate  with 
practitioners  and  to  evaluate  proposals.  It  will  treat  the  newer 
quantitative  evaluation  tools  of  the  manager  and  demonstrate 
examples  where  they  can  be  validly  applied. 

Operational  research  proceeds  by  setting  up  mathematical  models 
of  physical  systems.  Manipulation  of  the  model  yields  insight  as  to 
how  the  physical  system  would  behave  if  operated  under  various 
circumstances  thus  permitting  operations  to  be  improved  or 
'optimized'. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  will  deal  with  deterministic  models,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  mathematical  programming.  The  latter  part 
will  deal  with  probabilistic  models  and  theirapplication  to  queuing, 
inventory  theory,  and  production  control.  The  emphasis  throughout 
will  be  on  concepts,  descriptive  examples  of  methods  and  applica- 
tions, and  not  on  rigorous  mathematical  derivations  of  the  theory. 

The  course  may  also  serve  as  an  introduction  to  potential  practitioners 
who  may  wish  to  apply  elementary  methods  and  prepare  for  subse- 
quent enrolment  in  the  certificate  course.  It  does  not  afford  that  sound 
theoretical  basis  required  for  practice,  but  may  serve  as  a preliminary. 
Suggested  minimum  preparation:  A background  of  grade  13 
mathematics  will  be  desirable  though  not  essential. 

Reference  Ackoff,  R.  L.  and  Sasieni,  N.  W.,  Fundamentals  of 
Operations  Research,  Wiley  and  Sons,  1968 
Thursdays  7:00  p.m. -9:00  p.m. 

Room  308  Galbraith  Building 
$80.00  20  sessions 

Organizational  psychology  M.  E.  Weissengruber 
The  society  in  which  we  live  has  been  characterized  as  an  ‘Organiza- 
tional Society'  because  of  the  complex,  formal  organizations  which 
dominate  such  major  areas  as  industry,  government,  and  education. 
Organizational  psychology  analyzes  the  behaviour  of  the  individuals 
and  groups  within  these  organizations,  and  thereby  contributes  to  the 
understanding  of  human  behaviour  in  general. 

The  field  includes  relevant  aspects  of  clinical  and  social  psychology, 
economics,  and  political  science,  as  well  as  theories  and  research 
which  pertain  directly  to  organizational  behaviour. 

This  course  is  intended  both  for  personnel  employees  and  for  line 
managers. 

Course  content  includes:  an  analysis  of  the  development  of  manage- 
ment theories;  leadership  concepts  and  personality  theory:  motivation 
theories;  group  and  inter-group  behaviour;  communication  theory: 
selection,  training,  appraisal,  and  counselling;  case  studies  in 
management,  decision-making  and  problem-solving;  organizational 
development;  a total  systems  view  of  management. 

Films  will  be  used  to  emphasize  key  ideas  of  the  course. 

Text  Katz,  D.  and  Kahn,  R.  L.,  The  Social  Psychology  of  Organizations, 
John  Wiley  & Sons,  1966 
Thursdays  6:00  p.m.  - 8:30  p.m. 

Room  248  Galbraith  Building 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Personnel  and  Manpower 
Certificate  Programme. 


An  overview  of  personnel  administration  G M Willson 
This  course  should  prove  useful  to  individuals  who  have  just  enterer^ 
or  are  interested  in  entering  the  personnel  field.  Also,  for  individuals, 
in  supervisory  positions,  the  course  will  provide  an  appreciation  of 
the  personnel  department's  role  in  a business  organization. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  field  of  personnel  administration,  the  coursi| 
covers  the  major  personnel  activities  by  means  of  lectures,  class 
discussions  and  analysis  of  case  studies.  Pertinent  findings  from  the] 
social  sciences  and  human  relations  studies  will  be  covered. 

Topics  will  include:  the  relationship  of  the  personnel  function  to  the 
rest  of  the  organization:  the  personnel  administrator's  job  in  mannind 
the  operation  — recruitment,  selection,  and  placement;  evaluating  jot| 
and  personnel  — wage  and  salary  administration,  performance 
appraisal;  training  and  developing  people;  communications  — 
interviewing  and  counselling;  implications  of  technological  change 
manpower  planning. 

Registration  is  limited  to  50  students. 

Text  Strauss,  G.  and  Sayles,  L.,  Personnel  - The  Human  Problems  ot\ 
Management,  Prentice-Hall,  2nd  ed.,  1 967 
Mondays  Jan.  3-  Mar.  13  6:00  p.m.  - 8:30  p.m. 

Room  405  Carr  Hall 
$55.00  11  sessions 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Personnel  and  Manpow 
Certificate  Programme. 
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The  personnel  function  T L Bourk 
This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  activities 
systems,  and  concepts  within  the  personnel  function  of  an  organizatic 
This  course  normally  interests  people  with  responsibilities  in 
personnel  administration.  All  aspects  of  personnel  management  are 
explored  with  emphasison  relating  principles,  policies  and  procedur 
to  specific  situations  encountered  within  organizations. 

Topics  include:  organization  of  personnel;  leadership  and  communi- 
cation; staffing  the  organization:  employee  benefits  and  personnel 
services;  performance  appraisal;  training  and  development; 
compensation;  government  legislation;  organization  planning  and 
personnel  research  f- 

Text  Yoder,  D„  Personnel  Management  and  Industrial  Relations, 
Prentice-Hall,  6th  ed.,  1970 
Mondays  6:30  p.m. -9:00  p.m. 

Room  7 Victoria  College  New  Academic  Building  j* 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Personnel  and  Manpow 
Certificate  Programme. 
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Personnel  practices  and  concepts  for  managers  and  supervisor: 

W.  Lennox 

This  course  has  been  designed  forthose  who  have  responsibilities  in 
the  management  of  an  office  or  department  thereof.  It  will  also  prove 
valuable  in  the  development  of  those  who  may  soon  have  such 
positions.  (Graduates  from  the  University's  Certificate  Course  in 
Business  usually  will  find  this  course  most  worthy  in  rounding  out 
their  programme  as  it  relates  to  business.) 

This  course  is  personnel  oriented,  dealing  with  administration  as  it  j 
affects  people  and  includes:  the  nature  of  management;  the  meaning! 
of  work;  leadership  and  the  process  of  supervision;  recruifment 
methods  and  procedures;  employee  training  and  development; 
counselling  techniques;  employee  motivation;  discipline;  union 
reiations;  job  descriptions  and  evaluation;  employee  benefit 
programmes. 

Typical  office  personnel  situations  will  be  discussed  by  the  class  anc 

films  will  be  shown  to  portray  human  relations  problems  involved  in 
business.  Extensive  notes  will  be  provided.  There  will  be  term 
assignments  and  a written  examination. 

Registration  is  limited  to  40  students. 

Text  Strauss,  G.  and  Sayles,  L.,  Personnel— The  Human  Problems  of 
Management,  Prentice-Hall,  2nd  ed.,  1967 
Thursdays  7:00  p.m.  - 9:30  p.m. 

Room  252  Mechanical  Building 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Administrative  Manage- 
ment Society  Certificate  Programme. 
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)|ymer  engineering  H.  L.  Williams 
®ter,t?|  IS  course  is  designed  for  chemists,  chemical  engineers,  and  those 
udividij  rerested  in  high  polymers  used  in  such  industries  as  plastics, 
ciaiiftv  jper,  synthetic  resin,  fiber,  coatings,  adhesives,  packaging,  etc. 

'''  ter  a brief  review  of  the  various  chemical  classes  of  polymers  and 
i methods  by  which  they  are  synthesized,  the  course  will  concentrate 
®'Class  the  structure-property-uses  relationship.  The  transitions  which  a 
9slro(iif  ;iymer  undergoes  with  temperature,  the  effect  of  solvents  and 

asticizers,  the  chemical  reactions  involved  in  curing  and  in  aging, 
id  various  modifications  now  in  use  will  be  discussed.  The  main 
■ oDiems  and  advantages  of  the  various  processing  techniques  will 
ilualirj,,  p outlined  in  general  terms.  New  or  novel  applications  will  also  be 
>nce  scussed. 

*>5'  , irticioants  should  have  a general  knowledge  of  polymer  science. 

3lclii-,  ■ jxf  Rodriguez.  F.,  Principles  of  Polymer  Systems,  McGraw-Hill,  1970 
Thursdays  Oct.  7- Dec.  9 6:30  p.m.- 9:00  p.m. 

Room  304  Galbraith  Building 
oWc-  $50.00  10  sessions 


obability  theory  and  mathematical  statistics  M.  J.  Posner 
ns  course  offers  a systematic  introduction  to  modern  probability 
eory  and  mathematical  statistics,  and  is  intended  for  engineers  and 
dMarr  jactitioners  in  operational  research.  It  is  designed  to  form  a rigorous 
ickground  for  those  who  desire  a thorough  course  as  a preliminary 
' undertaking  advanced  work  in  industrial  engineering,  operational 
search,  or  management  science.  Subjects  to  be  covered  include 
acf,  ^mple  spaces,  random  variables,  probability  distributions,  charac- 
ipii  jr’stic  functions,  sampling,  theory  of  estimation,  regression,  and 
in  jements  of  analysis  of  variance.  Familiarity  with  algebra  and  the 
ment:  ilculus  is  required. 

pioca  f'ff  Freund,  J.,  Mathematical  Statistics.  Prentice-Hall,  1962 
Wednesdays  7:00  p.m. -9:30  p.m. 
lomir  Room  243  Galbraith  Building 

rsoff.  j This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Operational  Research 
I Certificate  Programme. 
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lies  management  R.M.  Roger  D.M.  Young 
[addition  to  dealing  with  the  subjects  listed  below,  this  course 
famines  the  relationship  of  the  sales  manager  to  the  company's 
jerall  management.  Continued  emphasis  is  placed  on  recognizing 
at  sales  management  may  only  be  a step  in  the  development  of  a 
I pll  rounded  businessman.  The  subjects  covered  are  as  follows:  the 
f prketing  mix:  personal  selling:  nature  of  the  selling  job;  recruiting 
i d selecting  salesmen;  training  and  development;  leadership  style; 
ptivation;  compensation;  market  segmentation;  overall  sales 
pnning,  and  general  business  management. 
fggested  minimum  preparation:  Course  ‘Marketing  management’, 
(one  year's  experience  in  a sales  capacity, 
fxf  Canfield,  B.  R.,  Sales  Administration:  Principles  and  Problems, 
j Prentice-Hall,  1962 
I Tuesdays  7:00  p.m. -9:30  p.m. 
f Room  216  Galbraith  Building 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Industrial  Marketing 
! Certificate  Programme. 


Simulation  and  management  modeling  J.  Abrams  C.  A.  Fuller 
The  course  presented  is  a basic,  introductory  treatment  of  simulation 
for  the  non-expert  in  either  simulation  or  electronic  computer  usage. 
Students  are  expected  to  have  a working  knowledge  of  Grade  13 
mathematics.  A knowledge  of  calculus  and  elementary  probability  is 
desirable.  Some  explosure  to  computer  systems  or  language  is 
expected. 

Simulation  of  system  behaviour  generally  requires  many  calculations, 
and  it  is  often  considered  that  only  electronic  computers  can  carry  out 
this  process  efficiently.  Therefore,  time  must  be  spent  on  basic  ideas 
which  arise  in  computer  programming.  The  language  dealt  with  is 
GPSS.  Treatment  of  the  course  material  is  directed  more  to  discussion 
and  case  studies  than  to  lectures.  The  building  blocks  of  simulation 
studies  which  are  developed  include  problem  definition,  data 
collection,  choice  of  model,  model  construction,  probabilistic 
variables,  random  number  generation, choice  of  output  and  model 
verification. 

Reference:  IBM  GPSS/360  Introductory  User’s  Manual. 

Thursdays  7:30  p.m. -9:30  p.m. 

Room  102  Mechanical  Building 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Operational  Research 

Certificate  Programme. 


Statistical  decision  theory  A.  A.  Cunningham 
The  course  is  intended  to  provide  a thorough  introduction  to  the 
application  of  mathematical  concepts  and  techniques  to  problems  of 
decision-making.  As  such,  the  course  is  of  particular  interest  to 
engineers,  operational  researchers,  and  management  scientists. 
Familiarity  with  the  methods  of  probability  and  statistics,  such  as  is 
acquired  through  an  introductory  course,  is  an  essential  prerequisite, 
as  is  calculus.  A knowledge  of  linear  algebra,  although  not  essential, 
would  also  be  very  helpful.  In  any  event,  the  course  will  begin  with  a 
statement  and  brief  review  of  those  elements  of  these  topics  to  be 
used  throughout  the  course. 

The  course  will  then  proceed  to  develop  the  mathematical  theory  of 
decision  making  via  such  component  concepts  as  utility,  uncertainty, 
criteria  of  choice,  experiment  and  information,  etc.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  throughout  the  course  on  practical  considerations  of  imple- 
menting the  theory  and  on  computational  schemes.  Specific  applica- 
tions will  be  discussed  in  the  areas  of  medicine,  marketing,  quality 
control,  production  planning,  and  classical  statistics. 

References:  Weiss,  L.,  Statistical  Decision  Theory,  McGiaw-Hill,  1961 
Schlaiffer,  R.,  Analysis  of  Decisions  under  Uncertainty,  McGraw-Hill, 
1969 

De  Groot,  M.,  Optimal  Statistical  Decisions,  McGraw-Hill,  1970 

Thursdays  7:30  p.m. -9:30  p.m. 

Room  314  Galbraith  Building 


Statistical  methods  V.  Sawyer 

This  course  deals  with  elementary  statistical  concepts  which  are 
common  to  many  applied  fields.  Among  the  topics  included  are: 
frequency  series,  correlation,  probability,  and  elementary  statistical 
inference. 

Registration  is  limited  to  30  students. 

Text  To  be  announced. 

Tuesdays  Oct.  5 - Dec.  7 7:30  p.m.  - 9:30  p.m. 

Room  1 16  Galbraith  Building 
$50.00  12  sessions 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Personnel  and  Manpower 
Certificate  Programme. 
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Technology  and  society  J.  Abrams  J.B.  Sinclair 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  course  will  be  to  study  the  historical 
development  of  modern  technology,  in  order  to  understand  both  the 
nature  of  technical  change  and  how  previous  societies  have  dealt 
with  it.  A technical  background  is  not  required  forthe  course. 

Many  of  the  technological  issues  which  concern  people  today  — air 
and  water  pollution,  transportation  systems,  the  relation  of  men  and 
machines,  and  that  of  technology  to  governmental  action  — have 
parallels  in  the  past.  North  Americans  in  particular,  have  long  seen 
technology  as  especially  suited  to  the  demands  of  their  continent, 
and  have  placed  their  faith  in  it  to  solve  political,  economic  and  social 
problems.  In  that  respect,  the  course  will  emphasize  those  elements 
of  Western  technology  which  bear  on  current  concerns,  not  with  the 
promise  of  solutions,  but  as  an  aid  to  understanding  the  questions. 

Text  A reading  list  will  be  provided. 

Wednesdays  Oct.  20  - Dec.  8 Jan.  1 2 - Feb.  2 
7:00  p,m.-9:00  p.m. 

Room  220  Galbraith  Building 
$50.00  12  sessions 

Training  and  developing  personnel  (principles  and  methods) 

A,  Joma 

Training  is  a planned  dynamic  effort  resulting  in  improved  on-the-job 
performance.  Development  stresses  the  expansion  of  knowledge, 
skills  and  experience  — the  growth  of  the  individual’s  potential  for 
future  responsibility  and  advancement. 

This  course  concentrates  on  improved  performance  and  potential. 

It  will  stimulate  the  instructor-trainer,  supervisor-manager,  or  the 
person  who  wants  to  enter  these  fields,  to  re-examine  his  attitudes 
towards  the  traditional  concept  of  training.  It  will  help  him  to  recognize 
and  solve  specific  training  problems  and,  at  the  same  time,  force  him 
to  take  a hard  look  at  existing  policies,  practices  of  supervision,  and 
the  organizational  climate  — the  total  job  environment  as  influenced  by 
the  technological,  economic  and  social  changes  in  today's  business 
and  industry. 

This  results-oriented  course  emphasizes  up-to-date  training  concepts 
and  methods:  student  involvement,  group  discussion,  classroom 
teaching  assignments,  workshop  sessions,  and  studies  of 
successful  programmes  in  other  companies.  This  way,  much  of  what 
the  trainee  will  hear  and  do  in  the  classroom  will  become  immediately 
useful  to  him  on  the  job,  be  it  instruction,  or  supervision,  or  both. 

A wide  variety  of  training  methods  and  aids  will  be  used  to  learn  more 
about  recognizing  and  relating  organizational  needs  to  specific 
training  objectives:  the  learning-teaching  transaction;  lesson  and 
programme  planning;  essential  skills  in  communication  and  human 
relations;  on-the-job  training;  pre-supervisory  and  supervisory 
training;  manpower-management  planning,  development  and  per- 
formance evaluation;  self-development;  feedback  and  evaluation  of 
results;  preparation  and  effective  use  of  case  study,  role  play,  flip 
charts,  films  and  slides,  sound  and  video  tape  recordings,  overhead 
transparencies,  etc. 

Text  ASTD,  Tratning  and  Development  Handbook,  McGraw-Hill,  1967 
Thursdays  6;30  p.m.  - 9:00  p.m. 

Room  243  Galbraith  Building 

This  course  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Personnel  and 
Manpower  Certificate  Programme. 


Unit  operations  and  processes  of  sanitary  engineering 

G.  W.  Heinke,  course  director 
This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  or  refresh  the  practicing  munic 
and  sanitary  engineer  with  the  theory  and  design  of  physical,  chem- 
ical, and  biological  operations  and  processes  for  the  treatment  of 
water  and  domestic  and  industrial  wastewater.  Topics  covered  wil 
include: 

Environmental  Systems  and  Interactions 
Characteristics  of  Wastewater  and  Receiving  Waters 
Physical  Processes  — Sedimentation,  Thickening,  Flotation,  Filtratio.| 
Vacuum  Filtration 

Chemical  Processes  — Coagulation,  Flocculation,  Disinfection, 
Precipitation,  Chemical  Oxidation 

Biological  Processes  — Aerobic  and  Anaerobic  Processes,  Aeration| 
Heat  and  Mass  Transfer,  Microbiology 
Self-purification  of  Rivers  and  Lakes 
Nutrient  Removal  - Nitrogen  and  Phosphorus 
Survey  of  Advanced  Waste  T reatment 
Co-ordination  of  Unit  Operations  into  Water  and  Wastewater  Treat-  i 
ment  Processes 

Laboratory  and  pilot-plant  procedures  forthe  establishing  of  designj 
criteria  will  be  presented.  Application  of  these  criteria  to  the  design  i 
of  treatment  facilities  will  be  covered  with  student  participation.  No  | 
laboratory  work  is  involved.  | 

Text  A reading  list  will  be  provided.  : 

Thursdays  7:00  p.m. -9:00  p.m. 

Room  204  Galbraith  Building 


Written  communication  in  business  R N Beattie 
This  course  consists  of  ten  workshop  sessions  and  is  designed  for 
managers,  supervisors,  and  professional  employees  who  are  requirfll 
to  write  letters,  memoranda,  reports,  and  instructions,  and  to  improve) 
the  standards  of  written  communication  in  their  organizations.  The 
planning  and  writing  of  effective  communications  is  the  principal 
subject  of  discussion  and  practice.  Although  the  course  naturally  j| ' 
entails  some  review  of  English  grammar,  usage,  and  composition,  it  jj-j 
cannot  be  considered  a basic  course  in  English  for  new  Canadians. 
Participants  should  have  grade  13  English  composition  or  its 
equivalent. 

Registration  is  limited  to  25  students. 

Texts  Students  will  be  expected  to  make  regular  use  of  standard 
reference  books,  including  a good  dictionary.  Advice  on 
indenting  and  using  such  books  will  be  given  in  class  and  son 
additional  reading  material  will  be  supplied. 

Thursdays  Oct,  7-  Dec,  9 or  Jan.  6-  Mar.  9 7:00  p.m, -9:30  pi 
Room  107  Galbraith  Building 
$50.00  10  sessions 
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ILLOWS’  PROGRAMME  IN  BANKING 

le  Fellows’  Programme  in  Banking  consists  of  ten  courses  designed 
, provide  formal  education  for  men  and  women  who  wish  to  prepare 
} emselves  for  responsible  positions  in  banking.  It  is  for  students 
no  are  capable  of  taking  courses  at  the  university  undergraduate 
vel. 

certificate  of  achievement  will  be  awarded  by  the  Institute  of 
anadian  Bankers  upon  successful  completion  of  the  required 
curses  as  outlined  below. 

Dpiicants  for  admission  to  the  programme: 

) must  be  able  to  meet  the  general  admission  requirements  of  the 
niversity  of  Toronto,  or 

:)  must  have  demonstrated  sufficient  ability  and  potential  at  their 
,'esent  work  to  secure  the  recommendation  of  the  Institute  of 
anadian  Bankers. 

andidates  for  admission  to  the  programme  should  apply  through 
le  personnel  department  of  the  bank  in  which  they  ate  employed, 
arly  application  is  advised. 

n award  will  be  granted  by  the  Institute  of  Canadian  Bankers  upon 
|jccessful  completion  of  each  part  of  the  programme  as  follows; 
art  I Letter  of  Accomplishment 

art  II  Certificate  of  the  Institute;  Status  of  Associate  Member 
art  III  Title  of 'Fellow  of  the  Institute' 

ourses 

art  I 

production  to  banking 

business  management 

i 

art  II 

Imancial  analysis  and  control  (Management  accounting) 

[ommunications 

jconomics  — an  introduction 

legal  aspects  of  business 

i 

,'arf  III 

jlanagement  principles  and  organizational  behaviour 
fusiness  policy 

'wo  optional  courses  to  be  chosen  from  the  following: 
honey  and  banking 
Marketing  management 

pomputer-based  management  information  systems 

por  details  of  each  course,  refer  to  the  descriptions  elsewhere  in 

'us  calendar.) 


Obligatory 

Marketing  management 
Industrial  marketing 

Marketing  research  — industrial,  commercial  and  consumer 
Sales  management 

Optional 

Advertising  and  sales  promotion  (half  course) 

Economics  — an  introduction 
Communications 

Business  budgeting  — management  control  techniques  (half  course) 
(For  details  of  each  course,  refer  to  the  descriptions  elsewhere  in 
this  calendar.) 

OPERATIONAL  RESEARCH  CERTIFICATE  PROGRAMME 

This  programme  is  designed  to  provide  a familiarity  with  the  variety 
of  techniques  used  by  practitioners  in  the  field  of  operational  research. 
It  will  give  students  an  adequate  background  for  advanced  specialist 
studies  and  will  give  persons  in  supervisory  and  management 
positions  a working  appreciation  of  techniques  used  in  daily  applica- 
tions of  operational  research.  The  level  of  the  courses  is  that  of 
advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  university  instruction.  In 
recognition  of  the  level  of  achievement,  those  successfully  completing 
the  programme  will  be  granted  a certificate  by  the  Canadian 
Operational  Research  Society. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  programme: 

(a)  must  be  able  to  meet  the  general  admission  requirements  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  or 

(b)  must  be  of  mature  age  (24)  with  suitable  experience  and  back- 
ground in  the  fields  covered  by  the  programme. 

Candidates  for  the  certificate: 

(a)  must  attain  a 'C  grade  (60%)  or  better  in  at  least  4 of  the  6 courses 
and  a pass  in  all  of  them,  and 

(b)  must  make  application  to  the  Canadian  Operational  Research 
Society, 

Courses 

Linear  algebra  and  matrices 
Linear  programming  and  its  extensions 
Probability  theory  and  mathematical  statistics 
Introduction  to  stochastic  processes 
Statistical  decision  theory 
Simulation  and  management  modeling 

(For  details  of  each  course,  refer  to  the  descriptions  elsewhere  in 
the  calendar.) 

PERSONNEL  AND  MANPOWER  CERTIFICATE  PROGRAMME 


NDUSTRIAL  MARKETING  CERTIFICATE  PROGRAMME 


'his  Industrial  Marketing  Programme  has  been  designed  to  provide 
firm  theoretical  and  practical  base  for  individuals  who  choose  to 
icrease  their  professional  knowledge  and  competence  in  the 
larketing  function  in  general  and  in  industrial  marketing  in  particular. 
Registrants  must  be  capable  of  handling  work  at  the  university 
jndergraduate  level  to  profit  from  the  courses. 

1 certificate  of  achievement  will  be  awarded  by  the  Industrial 
Marketers  of  Toronto  upon  successful  completion  of  the  required 
lourses  as  outlined  below 
[applicant;,  lor  admission  to  the  programme: 
i)  must  be  able  to  meet  the  general  admission  requirements  of  the 
Jniversity  of  Toronto,  or 

))  must  be  of  mature  age  (24)  with  suitable  experience  in  the  fields 
Jovered  by  the  programme. 

■Candidates  for  the  certificate: 

|a)  must  be  employed  in  industrial  sales  or  marketing  or  related 
vork,  and 

i)  must  attain  a 'C  grade  (60%)  or  better  in  at  least  4 of  6 full  courses 
• equivalents  and  a pass  in  all  of  them. 


This  programme  is  designed  to  provide  basic  training  in  the  fields  of 
personnel,  industrial  relations,  and  manpower  development.  It  is 
intended  for  people  working  in  these  fields  who  wish  to  improve  their 
qualifications  and  competence.  It  is  designed  for  students  who 
are  capable  of  taking  courses  given  at  a university  level. 

There  are  several  ways  of  proceeding  through  this  programme, 
depending  on  the  interest  of  the  individual  concerned.  Those  in- 
terested in  the  personnel  area  may  take  different  courses  to  those 
interested  in  the  training  function.  Certificates  will  be  awarded  by 
various  organizations  depending  on  the  major  area  of  study  of  the 
student.  Those  majoring  in  manpower  development  will  be  awarded 
certificates  by  the  Ontario  Society  for  Training  and  Development. 
Those  who  major  in  aspects  of  personnel  and  industrial  relations 
will  be  awarded  certificates  by  the  Public  Personnel  Association 
or  the  Personnel  Association  of  Toronto,  depending  on  whether 
they  work  in  the  public  service  or  in  private  business. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  prograrrme: 

(a)  must  be  able  to  meet  the  general  admission  requirements  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  or 

(b)  must  be  of  mature  age  (24)  with  suitable  experience  in  the  fields 
covered  by  the  programme. 

Candidates  for  the  certificate: 

(a)  must  be  employed  in  personnel,  training  or  related  work,  and 

(b)  must  attain  a 'C  grade  (60%)  or  better  in  at  least  4 of  the  6 courses 
and  a pass  in  all  of  them. 


Courses 

Obligatory  for  all  certificates 

Organizational  psychology 

Obligatory  for  Manpower  Development 

Adult  learning  and  teaching 
Training  and  developing  personnel 
Communications 

Obligatory  for  Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations 

The  personnel  function 

Management  principles  and  organizational  behaviour  (for  those 
interested  basically  in  personnel  relations) 

Economics  — an  introduction/and  Labour  relations  (for  those 
interested  basically  in  labour  relations) 

Optional 

Economics  - an  introduction;  Economics  of  labour  relations;  Labour 
relations;  Interviewing  and  counselling;  Human  relations  and  human 
organization;  The  personnel  function;  Management  principles  and 
organizational  behaviour;  Adult  learning  and  teaching;  Training  and 
developing  personnel  (principles  and  methods);  Communications; 
An  overview  of  personnel  administration  (half  course);  Statistical 
methods  (half  course). 

Please  note  that  although  certain  courses  are  optional  they  may 
require  a prerequisite;  for  example,  ‘Economics  of  labour  relations’ 
can  be  undertaken  only  after  taking  both  'Economics  - an  intro- 
duction’ and  'Labour  relations’. 

(For  details  of  each  course  refer  to  the  descriptions  elsewhere  in 
this  calendar.) 


Programmes  Conducted  for  Associations 

CERTIFICATE  COURSE  IN  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT 

The  Canadian  Institute  of  Management  is  chartered  to  conduct  a 
course  in  Industrial  Management  and  to  grant  to  students  who  suc- 
cessfully complete  this  course  the  Institute’s  status  as  'Certified 
Industrial  Manager’  with  the  designation  ‘C.I.M.’. 

Many  companies  use  this  course  effectively  for  systematically  training 
candidates  for  more  advanced  managerial  positions.  Cthers  have 
found  that  it  provides  an  appreciation  of  all  management  functions 
fortechnical  men  in  such  fields  as  quality  control,  design  engi- 
neering, industrial  sales,  and  production  planning 
1 St  Year  - Business  Crganization,  Accounting 
2nd  Year- Statistical  Concepts,  Industrial  Engineering 
3rd  Year- Manufacturing  Controls,  Marketing 
4th  Year  - Management  of  Human  Resources,  Cases  and  Problems 
in  Administration. 

Information  pertaining  to  educational  requirements,  fees,  and 
registration  may  be  obtained  from  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Man- 
agement, Toronto  Branch,  Room  1 10, 2175  Sheppard  Ave.  East, 
Willowdale,  Cnt.  Telephone  491-2982. 


IB'ilCivil 


THE  R.I.A.  (MANAGEMENT  ACCOUNTANT’S) 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMME 

The  designation  R I.A.  (Registered  Industrial  Accountant)  is  a quali- 
fication awarded  by  the  provincial  Societies  of  Industrial  Accounts 
and  is  recognized  throughout  business  and  government  as  the 
mark  of  a thoroughly  trained  and  competent  management  account 
To  achieve  it  students  must  successfully  complete  a five-year 
programme  of  studies. 

During  the  five-year  course  of  study,  the  R.I.A.  candidate  is  trained  i 
every  practical  aspect  of  management  accounting;  accounting, 
organizational  behaviour,  economics  and  report  writing,  taxation 
and  business  law,  finance  and  auditing,  computers  and  systems, 
management  and  quantitative  methods. 

Graduates  of  other  professional  associations,  universities  and 
colleges,  particularly  of  business  and  accounting  programmes 
are  usually  eligible  for  several  exemptions. 

Information  pertaining  to  educational  requirements,  fees,  and  regis-| 
tration  may  be  obtained  from  The  Society  of  Industrial  Accountants 
of  Ontario,  Room  1 61 6,  25  Adelaide  Street  East,  Toronto  210, 
Telephone  363-81 91. 


University  Extension  Programmes 


In  addition  to  those  listed  in  this  calendar,  other  part-time  studies 
are  available  through  the  Division  of  University  Extension  as 
outlined  below; 


Continuing  education 

Special  Programmes  provide  a wide  range  of  cultural  and  special 
interest  courses  including  such  subjects  as  literature,  philosophy, 
languages,  history,  psychology,  environmental  studies,  sociology, 
and  anthropology. 

French  Summer  School  - St.  Pierre  et  Miquelon  offers  non-credit  oral 
courses  in  elementary,  intermediate  and  advanced  French.  For 
the  student  who  cannot  go  to  France  in  the  summer,  St.  Pierre  et 
Miquelon  offers,  at  a fraction  of  the  cost,  the  next  best  opportunity  to 
experience  a memorable  and  profitable  holiday  on  French  soil. 
Pre-University  Courses  in  Chemistry,  English,  History,  Mathematics, 
and  Physics  are  designed  to  assist  persons  who  wish  to  become 
eligible  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Toronto  as  mature  students. 


Independent  study  programme:  correspondence  courses 

Providing  an  opportunity  for  independent  guided  study  in  a wide 
range  of  subjects  related  to  management,  engineering  and  social 
sciences,  courses  are  available  either  by  direct  enrolment  or  in 
programmes  sponsored  by  organizations  which  award  certificates 
or  designations  upon  completion  of  their  programme  requirements. 
(The  courses  do  not  lead  to  credit  toward  any  degree,  diploma  or 
certificate  awarded  by  the  University  of  Toronto.) 


Degree 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 

The  College  of  Education 

School  of  Nursing 

School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 
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Diploma  and  certificate 

Diploma  Course  in  Translation  - French-English-French  is  designed 
for  both  French  and  English  speaking  students,  and  provides  a forma 
training  for  aspiring  translators. 

Certificate  Course  in  Business 
Certificate  Course  in  Public  Administration 
Certificate  Course  in  Criminology 
Certificate  Course  in  Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations 
These  courses  offer  subjects  related  to  the  professional  areas  indi- 
cated by  the  titles.  One  or  two  subjects  may  be  taken  each  year  with 
in  most  cases,  six  subjects  required  for  graduation. 

For  further  information  on  these  programmes,  telephone  928-239 
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OECIAL  PROGRAMMES 


nthropology  - archaeology 

nthropology:  A Cross  Cultural  Survey 
nthropology;  Man  Through  Time 
rchaeology  of  North  America 
Wr  igging  Into  the  Past 

ncient  Civilizations  of  Highland  Mexico 
'SIfar-  ace-Reality  or  Myth? 
mtimj 
l»air 

Wem<  rchaeology  and  Greek  Art 
ooking  at  Chinese  Art 
he  Seven  Arts 
Wes  rt  Nouveau 

'rafts,  Industries  and  Artifacts  of  Colonial  Canada 
lada  and  Surrealism 
®wtsn  xpressionism 

10, 

;inema  — theatre 

classics  of  the  American  Cinema 
;iassiques  du  Cinema  Francais 
ilm  and  Reality 
lOronto  Theatre  Experience 
s 

Current  affairs 

htizens'  Action  and  Citizens'  Issues 
imono  Mind 

pg,,.  ’opulation,  Economics  and  Birth  Control 
.(jp.  he  Price  of  Progress 
technology  and  Society 

jP  ;ducation -communication 

pook  Publishing  in  Canada 
phild  Rearing  in  Today’s  Society 
Handling  Barriers  in  Communication 
jII  ' ^amily  Law 

„ , 'nfant  Development  and  Early  Experiences 

IhSl'  L 

preating  the  Learning  Environment 
.earning  Experience 
'''  .earning  through  Play 
^ The  Montessori  Approach  to  Education 
Effective  Reading 

speech  in  Communication 

ICI- 

/Voting  Workshops; 

Documentary  Appreciation  and  Writing 
! Playwriting  Workshop 
Writing  and  Creative  Criticism 
Writing  for  Magazines 


History  - political  science 
Changing  Face  of  China 
fjovernment  and  Politics 
■ 'urrent  Issues  in  International  Relations 
I'J;  'mg  and  Cathedral  in  the  Middle  Ages 
^evolutionary  War 
Russian  History 
History  of  Violence  in  America 
'ar  in  the  Modern  World 


anguage 

iihinese 

nglish  as  a Second  Language  — Advanced 
.nglish  Language  Summer  School 
■rench 

?)ral  French  Summer  School 
ierman 
ncient  Greek 
talian 
ussian 
anish 


Literature 

Approaches  to  Environment  in  Literature  and  Visual  Arts 

Contemporary  Canadian  Literature 

Feeling  and  Form  in  the  Novel 

Greek  Drama  in  Translation 

King  and  Cathedral  in  the  Middle  Ages 

Literature:  Ancient  and  Contemporary  Themes 

Literature  and  Society;  Nineteenth  Century 

Literature  and  Society;  Twentieth  Century 

The  Modern  Experience:  Literature  and  Technology 

Modern  Hebrew  Literature  in  Translation 

Modern  Political  Novel 

Random  Choices  in  Literature 

The  Second  Sex:  Women  in  Literature 

The  Science  Fiction  Novel 

Music 

Jazz 

Music  in  Canada 
Explorations  In  Music 
The  New  Music 

Music  and  Electronic  Technology 

Philosophy  - religion 

On  Being  Truly  Human 
Existentialism 

Insight:  A Study  of  Human  Understanding 
Practical  Logic 

Modern  Man  in  Search  of  Himself 
Contemporary  Moral  Issues 

Political  Theory  in  a Contemporary  Canadian  Setting 
Philosophy  of  Religion:  Some  Contemporary  Problems 
Contemporary  Formative  Thinking 
Zen  Buddhism 

Science 

Algae  and  Fungi  in  our  Lives 
Astronomy 

Environment  and  Population 

Urban  Forestry 

Current  Issues  in  Health 

Invertebrates:  Man’s  Unseen  Associates 

Plant  Health 

Natural  Science 

Scientific  Ideals-Social  Goals 

Exploration  of  the  Universe 

Sociology  — psychology 

Male  and  Female  Roles:  Past,  Present  and  Future 
Human  Motivation 
Sociology 
Sociology  of  Sport 


APPLICATION  FORM 


COURSE. 


If  you  are  taking  this  course  as  part  ot  one  ot  the  certificate  programmes,  please  specify  which  one; 


Ir. 

Irs. 


Miss 

Address- 


Surname 


First  Name 


Numbers.  Street 

Telephone;  Home 

Company  Name 

Company  Address 

Present  Position 

FEE;  $ 


Apt.  No. 


City 

-Business- 


Zone 


.Cash  □ 


Personal  Cheque  □ 
Please  make  cheques  payable  to  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Date Signature 


Send  To; 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
DIVISION  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION  PROGRAMME 
84  0UEEN’SPARK 
TORONTO  181,  ONTARIO 


Company  Cheque  □ 


OFFICE  USE 
Receipt  No. 


APPLICATION  FORM 


COURSE. 


If  you  are  taking  this  course  as  part  of  one  of  the  certificate  programmes,  please  specify  which  one; 


Mr. 

Mrs.- 

Miss 


Address- 


Surname 


First  Name 


Number  & Street 

Telephone;  Home 

Oompany  Name 

Oompany  Address 

Present  Position 

FEE;  $ 


Apt.  No. 


City 

-Business- 


-Cash  □ 


Personal  Cheque  □ 
Please  make  cheques  payable  to  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Date Signature 


Company  Cheque  □ 


Zone 


OFFICE  USE 
Receipt  No. 


Send  To; 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
DIVISION  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 
OONTINUING  EDUCATION  PROGRAMME 
84  0UEEN’S  PARK 
TORONTO  181,  ONTARIO 


Index 


Anthropology  — archaeology 

Anthropology:  a cross  cultural  survey/ 1 
Anthropology:  man  through  time/1 
Archaeology  of  North  America/2 
Digging  into  the  past/4 
Ancient  civilizations  of  highland  Mexico/1 
Race  — reality  or  myth? /I  2 

Art 

Archaeology  and  Greek  art/2 
Looking  at  Chinese  art/9 
The  seven  arts/ 13 
Art  nouveau/2 

Crafts,  industries  and  artifacts  of  colonial  Canada/4 
Dada  and  surrealism:  art  or  anti-art/4 
Expressionism/6 

Cinema  —theatre 

Classics  of  the  American  cinema/3 
Classiques  du  cinema  francais/3 
Film  and  reality/6 
Toronto  theatre  experience  / 14 

Current  affairs 

Citizens’  action  and  citizens’  issues/3 
The  kimono  mind/9 

Population,  economics  and  birth  control/12 
The  price  of  progress/12 
Technology  and  society/ 14 

Education  — communication 

Book  publishing  in  Canada/2 
Child  rearing  in  today’s  society/3 
Handling  barriers  in  communication/? 

Family  lav//6 

Infant  development  and  early  experiences/8 

Creating  the  learning  environment/4 

Learning  experience/9 

Learning  through  play/9 

The  Montessori  approach  to  education  / 1 0 

Effective  reading /5 

Speech  in  communication/ 14 

Writing  workshops: 

Documentary  appreciation  and  writing  / 15 
Playwriting  workshop/ 15 
Writing  and  creative  criticism/15 
Writing  for  magazines/15 

History -political  science 

The  changing  face  of  China/2 
Government  and  politics/? 

Contemporary  issues  in  international  affairs/4 

King  and  cathedral  in  the  Middle  Ages/9 

Revolutionary  war/ 1 2 

Russian  history/ 12 

History  of  violence  in  America/? 

War  in  the  modern  world/1 5 

Language 

Introductory  Chinese/8 
English  as  a second  language  — advanced/5 
English  language  summer  school/5 
French/6,  ? 

Oral  French  summer  school/? 

German/? 

Ancient  Greek/ 1 
Italian/8 
Russian/ 12 
Spanish/14 


Literature 

Approaches  to  environment  in  literature  and  visual  arts/2 
Contemporary  Canadian  literature/3 
Feeling  and  form  in  the  novel/6 
Greek  drama  in  translation/? 

King  and  cathedral  in  the  Middle  Ages/9 

Literature:  ancient  and  contemporary  themes/9 

Literature  and  society:  nineteenth  century/9 

Literature  and  society:  twentieth  century/9 

The  modern  experience:  literature  and  technology/ 10 

Modern  Hebrew  literature  in  translation/10 

Modern  political  novel/ 10 

Random  choices  in  literature/ 12 

The  second  sex:  women  in  literature/ 1 3 

The  science  fiction  novel  / 1 3 

Music 

Jazz/8 

Music  in  Canada/ 1 1 

Explorations  in  music/5 

The  new  music/1 1 

Music  and  electronic  technology/ 1 0 

Philosophy  — religion 

On  being  truly  human/ 1 1 
Existentialism/5 

Insight:  a study  of  human  understanding/8 
Practical  logic/ 12 
Modern  man  in  search  of  himself/ 10 
Contemporary  moral  issues/4 

Political  theory  in  a contemporary  Canadian  setting/ 1 1 
Philosophy  of  religion:  some  contemporary  problems/ 1 1 
Contemporary  formative  thinking/3 
Zen  Buddhism/15 

Science 

Algae  and  fungi  in  our  lives/ 1 
Astronomy/2 

Environment  and  population/5 

Urban  forestry/ 14 

Current  issues  in  health/4 

Invertebrates:  man’s  unseen  associates/8 

Plant  health/ 1 1 

Natural  science/ 1 1 

Scientific  ideals  — social  goals/13 

Exploration  of  the  universe/5 

Sociology  — psychology 

Male  and  female  roles:  past,  present  and  future/ 10 
Human  motivation  in  a changing  society/? 

Sociology/ 13 
Sociology  of  sport/ 1 4 


leneral  Information 

, mission  requirements 

jrses  have  no  special  admission  requirements  unless  otherwise 
reified  in  the  course  descriptions. 

I cognition 

issroom  attendance  does  not,  by  itself,  constitute  a means  of 
iluation.  Instructors  are  not  required  to  check  attendance  and  letters 
mot  be  issued  to  certify  individual  attendance  in  a particular  course. 

I gistration 

idents  may  register  by  mail  or  in  person,  by  completing  the  enclosed 
, jlication  form.  The  registration  office  in  Room  1 04, 84  Queen's  Park, 
ronto  181,  is  open  weekdays  from  9:00  am  to  5:00  pm. 

;um  September  13  to  September  30  the  office  will  be  open  Monday 
'ough  Thursday  evenings  until  8:30  pm. 
es  must  be  paid  in  advance,  and  cheques  or  money  orders  made 
lyable  to  the  University  of  Toronto. 

any  courses  are  filled  at  an  early  date;  students  should  register  at 
^stone  week  before  the  course  begins  to  ensure  admittance.  In  some 
fses,  if  more  than  the  stipulated  number  register  for  a course, 

Iditional  classes  may  be  organized. 

Emission  to  classes 

le  official  University  receipt,  which  the  student  receives  at  registration, 
ust  be  presented  for  admittance  to  each  class. 

afunds 

equests  for  refunds  must  be  made  before  the  second  class  of  the 
)urse.  Such  requests  must  be  presented  either  in  person  or  in  writing  to 
!e  Division  of  University  Extension  at  84  Queen’s  Park,  Room  1 04, 
ycompanied  by  the  official  University  receipt. 

,b  administrative  fee  of  $10.00  is  charged  for  all  such  refunds. 

{student  is  considered  to  be  a member  of  a class  until  he  has  officially 
'ithdrawn  and  his  withdrawal  has  been  accepted.  Non-attendance  at 
■asses,  by  itself,  does  not  constitute  official  withdrawal. 

I 

'ithdrawal  of  courses 

pe  Division  of  University  Extension  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any 

0 irse  listed  in  this  calendar.  When  a course  is  withdrawn,  the  full 
(ition  fee  is  refunded  to  registrants  of  the  course. 

1 

hange  and  cancellation  of  class  meetings 

,nor  to  the  beginning  of  the  term,  all  courses  are  subject  to  changes  in 
me  and  place  of  class  meetings.  Students  will  be  notified  of  such 
; anges.  When  it  is  necessary  to  cancel  or  postpone  a class,  students 
be  notified  by  telephone. 


extbooks 

ijxtbooks  may  be  purchased  at  the  University  Textbook  Store  at 
jancroftand  Huron  Streets.  Telephone  orders  (928-2225)  will  be  mailed 
ith  ar  invoice,  and  the  account  may  be  paid  by  cheque. 

arking 

tiidents  are  urged  to  use  public  transportation,  since  parking  at  the  St. 
eorge  Campus  is  limited. 


ates 

•let  \'c  -io  ".lasses October  1 1 . Thanksgiving  Day. 


elephones 

ijC-  I lnioi:fration  928-2393 
hetailed  Information  928-2400 

IJPECIAL  OFFER-SAVE  $ $ 


students  registering  for  two  or  more  of  the  courses  offered  in 
his  Special  Programmes  calendar,  or  a married  couple  both 
:gistering  for  one  or  more  of  the  courses,  may  do  so  for  a 
ombmed  fee  of  $10.00  less  than  the  total  of  the  individual  fees, 
provided  that  such  registrations  are  made  at  the  same  time. 


Course  Descriptions 

Algae  and  fungi  In  our  lives  J.  F.  Morgan-Jones 
At  one  time  or  other,  everyone  has  seen  the  cottony  growth  on  a piece  of 
stale  bread,  or  the  green  mat  on  the  surface  of  a stagnant  pond  or  ditch. 
The  first  we  commonly  dismiss  as  a 'mould',  the  second  as  a ‘pond 
scum',  with  minimal  appreciation  of  the  vast  world  of  microscopic  plants 
to  which  both  belong:  the  fungi  and  algae.  It  is  a dynamic  world,  too:  a 
world  in  which  constant  change  and  the  fierce  competition  for  survival 
inevitably  involve  man,  his  progress,  and  the  products  of  his  civilization. 
Thus  the  purpose  of  this  course:  to  bring  home  just  what  fungi  and  algae 
are,  how  and  where  they  live;  and  above  all,  how  they  affect  our  daily 
lives. 

Text  Readings  will  be  recommended  in  class. 

Time  Tuesdays  7:30  pm  — 9:00  pm  Oct  5 — Dec  7 Jan  11— Feb  8 
Place  Lecture  Hall,  Mining  Building 
Fee  $50.00  15  sessions 

Ancient  civilizations  of  highland  Mexico  B.  Drewitt 
When  Cortes  and  his  Conquistadores  reached  the  central  highlands  of 
Mexico,  the  core  of  Montezuma’s  empire,  it  was  almost  as  though 
Western  Man,  transported  in  space  and  time,  beheld  Mesopotamia  in 
Hammurabi’s  time,  or  Akhnaton's  Egypt. 

Members  of  the  course  will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  European 
eye-witness  accounts  and  learn  something  of  Aztec  society  and  culture 
at  thetimeofthe  Conquest.  The  origins  of  Aztec  civilization,  and 
particularly  aspects  of  art  and  architecture,  will  be  reviewed  as  they  are 
presently  known  to  archaeologists.  Finally  the  class  will  investigate  the 
impact  of  the  civilization  of  Middle  America  on  present-day  Mexico. 
Class  members  will  be  encouraged  to  become  familiar  with  the 
resources  available  on  Middle  America  in  community  libraries  and  in 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  and  other  museums.  Readings  in  the  course 
will  begin  with  chapters  VII-IX  of  the  first  text,  G.  C.  Vaillant;  The  Aztecs 
of  Mexico,  Penguin,  1950. 

Text  A complete  reading  listwill  be  sent  to  registrants. 

Time  Tuesdays  7:30  pm-9:30  pm  Feb1-Apr4 

Place  New  College 

Fee  $45.00  10  sessions 

AncientGreek  I M Wallace 

This  isa  courseforthose  who  have  not  previously  studied  Ancient 
Greek.  In  conjunction  with  Ancient  Greek  II,  it  will  prepare  students  to 
read  the  poets,  philosophers  and  historians  of  ancient  Greece  in  their 
own  words.  As  the  aim  is  skill  in  reading,  the  course  will  consist 
primarily  of  an  exposition  of  the  structure  and  typical  patterns  of  the 
Greek  language  with  oral  and  written  practice  in  these  patterns. 

Text  Areading  listwill  be  sent  to  registrants. 

Time  Wednesdays8:00pm-10:00pm  Qct6-Dec8  Jan12-Mar15 
Place  University  College 

Fee  $80.00  20  sessions  (enrolment  limited  to  1 7 participants) 

Anthropology:  a cross-cultural  survey  I Machold 
Canada  is  composed  of  various  culture  groups.  This  course  will 
examine  the  mosaic  formed  by  our  diverse  ethnic  communities. 

Major  topics  to  be  considered  include:  the  nature  of  culture;  functional 
prerequisitesof  a society;  the  family  in  cross-cultural  perspective; 
socialization  observed  cross-culturally;  marriage;  magic  and  religion; 
culture  and  language;  culture  and  personality;  culture  change. 

Active  class  discussion  of  the  topics  under  consideration  will  be 
invited. 

Text  A reading  list  will  be  provided. 

Time  Wednesdays  8:00  pm  - 10:00 pm  Qct6-Dec8  Jan12-Feb9 
Place  Victoria  College,  New  Academic  Building 
Fee  $55.00  15  sessions 

Anthropology;  man  through  time  P.  Ramsden 
This  course  presents  an  introductory  overview  of  man's  physical  and 
cultural  evolution,  as  seen  through  the  disciplines  of  physical 
anthropology  and  archaeology. 

During  the  first  semester,  the  student  will  be  concerned  with  man's 
primate  background,  the  achievement  of  Human  status,  and  fossil  man. 
During  the  second  semester,  there  will  bean  examination  of  the  nature 
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of  culture,  and  the  development  of  culture  as  a primary  means  of 
adaptation,  up  to  the  beginning  of  recorded  history.  This  will  be  based 
on  a study  of  prehistoric  cultures  in  selected  areas  as  seen  through 
archaeology. 

Text  Areading  listwill  be sentto registrants. 

Time  Tuesdays 8:00 pm -9:30 pm  Oct5-Dec7  Jan  11 -Mar  14 

Place  New  College 

Fee  $55.00  20  sessions 

Approaches  to  environment  in  literature  and  visuai  arts  K Hewitt 
This  course  will  examine  contexts  and  ideas  of  man’s  relations  to 
physical,  social  and  cultural  environments  as  portrayed  by  creative 
writers  and  artists.  Themes  to  be  considered  include:  relations  of  inner 
experience  to  behaviour;  man,  nature  and  landscape;  man  as  animal 
and  in  relation  to  other  animals;  man  and  technology;  languageand 
symbolic  environments;  men  reacting  to  exotic  and  imaginary 
environments;  and  views  of  the  importance  of  experience,  learning, 
class,  belief  and  fate. 

Without  committing  ourselves  to  a purely  functional  view  of  art,  and 
without  dealing  directly  with  set  themes  of  modern  environmentalism, 
we  will  look  and  read  with  these  issues  in  mind  and  with  some  concern 
forthe  relevance  of  imaginative  work  to  modern  problems. 

Thefirstterm  will  focus  upon  written  material,  looking  at  novels  by: 
Ballard,  Beckett,  Bellow,  Celine,  Conrad,  Dostoevski,  Grass,  Hamsun, 
Heller,  Hughes,  Koestler,  Lindsay,  Miller,  Orwell,  Peake,  Powys,  Richler, 
Stapledon  and  White;  also,  selected  poems  by  Atwood,  Basho,  Brecht, 
Ferlinghetti,  Lawrence,  Pratt,  Prevert,  Rexroth,  Rilke,  Service  and 
Voznesenski. 

The  second  term  will  concentrate  upon  visual  material,  especially 
painting,  butfilm,  photography  and  plasticarts  will  be  considered. 

Text  Details  of  readings  and  background  material  will  be  sent 
to  registrants. 

Time  Tuesdays  7:30  pm  - 9:00  pm  Oct5-Dec7  Jan11-Mar14 
Place  Victoria  College,  New  Academic  Building 
Fee  $55.00  20  sessions 

Archaeology  and  Greek  art  M.Shaw  J.  Shaw 
Through  lecture  and  discussion,  this  course  will  provides  description 
and  interpretation  of  the  history  of  archaeology  in  Greece,  modern 
archaeological  techniques,  and  Greek  art  as  revealed  by  excavators 
during  the  last  century.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  understanding 
works  of  art  in  terms  of  the  cultures  which  created  them. 

Scope.  The  prehistoric  period  — Crete  and  Mycenae;  classical  Greece. 
Special  activities  include  visits  to  the  ROM  classical  galleries  and 
lectures  on  recent  underwater  excavations  of  ancient  seaports 
and  shipwrecks. 

Text  A bibliography  will  be  provided. 

Time  Wednesdays 7:30 pm -9:30 pm  Oct6-Dec15 
Place  Sidney  Smith  Hall 
Fee  $50.00  1 1 sessions 

Archaeology  of  North  America  W M Hurley 
Archaeology  of  North  America  will  deal  with  man's  first  entrance  into  the 
New  World  and  his  subsequent  adaptation  to  various  environmental 
conditions.  Illustrations  will  be  taken  from  the  more  recent  excavations 
with  the  various  field  techniques  of  archaeology  fully  demonstrated 
through  the  use  of  slides  or  films.  Culture/chronological  reconstructions 
will  be  offered  and  interpretations  of  aboriginal  life-ways  will  be 
presented  from  the  time  of  early  man  to  the  historic  period. 

Text  A reading  listwill  be  provided. 

Time  Thursdays 8:00- 10:00  pm  Oct7-Dec16  Jan13-Mar23 

Place  New  College 

Fee  $70.00  22  sessions 

Art  nouveau  H.  Weis-Starfinger 

Art  Nouveau  reshaped  every  aspect  of  man’s  environment  from  the 
design  of  his  home  to  his  kitchen  utensils.  Artists  of  this  period  formed 
guilds  in  which  their  energies  were  directed  toward  the  small  details  of 
their  lives.  They  developed  a strict  aesthetic  code  regarding 
appropriate  materials  and  craftsmanship.  This  code,  when  synthesized 
with  the  use  of  organic  shapes  from  nature,  created  a decorative  and 
fanciful  view  of  their  surroundings. 


In  this  course  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  see  their  aesthetic  point  of  vi 
and,  hopefully,  to  apply  it  to  our  own  personal  environments. 

Text  As  appropriate,  reference  material  will  be  recommended. 
Time  Mondays 7:30 pm -9:30 pm  Oct4-Dec13  Jan  10-24 
Place  New  College 
Fee  $50.00  13  sessions 


Astronomy  H.C.  King 

This  is  a series  of  popular  lectures  for  which  no  mathematical 
knowledge  is  required.  It  is  intended  to  introduce  the  non-specialistto 
modern  ideas  about  the  nature,  content  and  extent  of  the  astronomical 
universe.  The  course  will  be  illustrated  with  slides  and  have  as  its  main 
topics: 

The  main  aspects  of  the  celestial  sphere 
Geocentric  motions  of  the  sun,  moon  and  planets 
Telescopes  and  other  methods  of  observation 
Modern  ideas  about  the  earth,  with  particular  reference  to  continental 
drift 

The  world  of  the  moon 

A general  survey  of  each  of  the  planets  — Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupitei 
Saturn,  Uranus,  Neptune  and  Pluto 
The  sun:  portrait  of  a star 
Main  characteristics  of  the  stars 
Binary,  multiple,  pulsating  and  explosive  stars 
Stars:  gas  and  dust 
The  M i I ky  Way  system 
The  universe  of  galaxies 
Text  None 

Time  Mondays 8:00 pm -9:30 pm  Oct 4 -Dec  13  Jan  10- Feb 7 
Place  McLaughlin  Planetarium 
Fee  $45.00  15  sessions 


(Offered  in  co-operation  with  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum) 


Book  publishing  in  Canada  I Montagues 

This  oourse  is  designed  forthe  layman  interested  in  books  (whether  as 
readeror  writer),  the  librarian,  and  all  others  interested  in  book 
publishing.  Thecourse  will  survey  the  organization  of  the  book  industry 
in  Canada,  the  relationshipoftheauthortothe  publisherand  hiseditor, 
the  economics  of  publishing,  book  design  and  marketing,  and  other 
interesting  aspects  of  the  industry. 

Text  Selected  readings  will  be  recommended  during  the  course. 

Time  Thursdays 7:30 pm -9:30 pm  Oct 7 -Dec 9 
Place  Victoria  College,  New  Academic  Building 
Fee  $45.00  10  sessions 

The  changing  face  of  China  J B R Whitney 
In  the  last  twenty  years,  the  one  quarter  of  mankind  that  comprises  the 
population  of  China  has  been  involved  in  what  is  probably  the  greatest 
social  and  economic  experiment  of  the  20th  century.  It  is  one  in  which  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  transform  a backward  traditional  society  into  a 
powerful  modern  nation  state  without  outside  assistance  and  without 
recourse  to  the  kind  of  methods  used  in  other  developing  countries 
which  foster  an  acquisitive  spirit  among  individuals  and  groups  within 
the  state.  The  leaders  of  China  believe  that  the  growth  of  such  a spirit 
would  not  only  hindereconomic  development  but  would  inevitably 
result  in  the  appearance  of  a new  class  system  that  would  prevent  the 
final  transformation  to  a communist  society. 

The  basic  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  explore  the  nature  of  this  unique 
Chinese  road  to  modernization,  to  assess  its  successes  and  failures, 
and  to  discuss  its  relevance  to  the  problems  that  are  facing  countries  in 
both  the  developing  and  the  developed  world. 

The  process  of  Chinese  modernization  is  embedded,  of  course,  in  a 
unique  physical  and  cultural  environment  that  is  the  product  of  several 
millennia  of  history.  The  initial  part  of  the  course,  therefore,  will  deal  with 
some  of  the  aspects  of  the  man-environment  system  that  gave  the  face  of 
China  its  unique  stamp  during  the  traditional  period.  The  ideological 
and  material  impactof  the  West  will  then  be  examined  with  particular 
reference  to  its  effect  on  the  spatial  and  functional  organization  of  the 
traditional  system.  Cnthe  basis  ofthis  historical  background  itwill  be 
possible  to  make  a more  meaningful  assessment  of  the  communist  J 
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Wendej 

laiiio.ji 


tempts  to  transform  both  man  and  his  environment  and  to  evaluate  the 
•levance  of  this  experiment  for  other  parts  of  the  world, 
jctures  will  be  supplemented  with  films  about  China,  seminar-type 
scussions,  work  with  maps,  and  the  interpretation  of  Chinese  social 


id  economic  data. 

>xr  Schumann.  F.  and  Schell,  O.,  eds.,  The  China  Reader,  3 vols.. 
Vintage  Paperbacks,  1 966 

me  Mondays  7:00  pm  - 8:30  pm  Oct4-Dec6  Jan  10- Mar  13 
>lical  3ce  Sidney  Smith  Hall 
’■specia:;-  ie  $55.00  20  sessions 
aslrodc- 

iveasii;-  tild  rearing  in  today’s  society  M.Grapko 

is  course  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  parents,  teachers  and  others 
■ohave  extensive  contact  with  children.  It  will  concern  itself  with  the 
■ns  and  ways  of  assisting  children  during  the  formative  years  of 
-■velopmentand  socialization.  Principles  of  developmentand  learning 
oconjf:.  I be  considered  as  they  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  the 

,'Cialization  process.  Current  practices  in  the  home  will  be  examined 
id  evaluated. 

, le  objectives  in  child  rearing  will  permit  some  discussion  about 
arsonal  and  social  values  forthe  child  in  today’s  society.  Concepts  of 
ental  health,  as  appropriate  to  these  issues,  will  also  be  introduced, 
ime  discussion  will  be  directed  toward  the  use  of  specific  rewards 
id  punishments  related  to  the  socialization  process  of  the  chi  Id. 
:jgested  references  Bernhardt,  K.  S.,  Discipline  and  Child  Guidance 
;ars,  R.  R..  Maccoby,  E.  E,  and  Levin,  H.,  Patterns  of  Child  Rearing 
.jrrow,  M.  R„  Campbell,  J,  S.  and  Burton,  R.  V.,  Child  Rearing 
me  Wednesdays 7:00 pm -9:00 pm  Oct 6 -Dec 8 Jan12-Feb9 
|ace  University  College 
>e  $55.00  15  sessions 


Text  Readings  will  be  suggested  in  class. 

Time  Mondays  7:30  pm- 10:00  pm  Jan  31 -Apr  17 
Place  University  College 
Fee  $45.00  12  sessions 

Classiques  du  cinema  franpais  J-L  Bourget 

Six  films  representatifs  du  cinema  franpais,  de  1 937  a 1 955,  seront 

projetes  et  etudies  pendant  le  cours,  Cours  et  discussions  auront 

normalement  lieu  en  franpais;  il  s'agit  done  d'un  programme  qui 

s'adresse  plus  particulierement  a la  communaute  francophone  de 

Toronto. 

On  procedera  a une  etude  du  contenu  des  films  et  des  rapports  qui 
unissent  ceux-ci  a la  societe  franpaise  contemporaine.  En  outre,  on 
examinera  particulierement  les  films  en  tant  qu'oeuvres  d’art;  le 
probleme  de  I’adaptation  d'oeuvres  litteraires  au  cinema  sera  evoque, 
ainsi  que  les  notions  de  genre,  d’epoque,  de  style,  et  d"auteur'. 

Les  films  du  programme  sont  les  suivants: 

La  Grande  Illusion,  Jean  Renoir  (1937) 

Hotel  du  Nord,  Marcel  Came  (1938) 

Les  Anges  du  Peche,  Robert  Bresson  (1943) 

Les  Parents  Terribles,  Jean  Cocteau  (1948) 

Madame  de,  Max  Ophuls  (1953) 

Les  Mauvaises  Rencontres,  Alexandre  Astruc  (1955) 

Livres  de  reference  Une  liste  d’ouvrages  a consultersera  indlquee 
lors  de  la  premiere  seance. 

Horaire  le  mercredi  soirde  7 H.30  a 10  H. 

29  septembre  - 1 5 decembre 
Lieu  University  College 

Prixde  Linscription  $45.00  pour  les  12  sessions 


itizens'  action  and  citizens'  issues  D E.  Jacobs 
nis  course  examines  the  development  of  citizens’  action  groups,  the 
•asons  for  their  emergence,  the  issues  with  which  they  are  attempting 
! deal,  and  some  of  the  techniques  and  resources  for  citizen 
itielt''  I'^olvement  in  community  problems.  It  will  focus  on  matters  affecting 
' |e  nature  of  urban  neighbourhoods  in  relation  to  the  quality  of  city  life, 
iith  special  concern  for  questions  of  decision  making  and  power  in  the 
;ban  setting. 

dolt?  1^®  course  will  feature  a number  of  guest  speakers  who  are  active  in 

^nous  citizens’  efforts  in  Toronto.  Several  situations  — both  current  and 

kent- which  have  stimulated  citizens’  concern  and  activity  will  be 
lurse.  , ^ 

nalyzed 

mphasis  will  be  placed  or,  drawing  upon  the  interests  and  experience 
) participants  of  the  course  where  possible.  Involvement  of  participants 
-1  citizens’ activity  in  accordance  with  individual  interests  will  be 
ncouraged. 

ireliminary  reading  Jacobs,  J.,  The  Death  and  Life  of  Great  American 
iesttii  |if;es.  Vintage  Books,  1961 

jiea’r  |Onmer,  J.,  The  Real  World  of  City  Politics,  James  Lewis&  Samuel,  1970 
wfca  \ full  reading  list  will  be  sent  to  registrants  and  additional  reference 
elyirtt  natenal  will  be  recommended. 

tel  |trne  Mondays  7:30  pm -9:30  pm  Oct18-Dec6  Jan10-31 
'ies  'lace  University  College 
imtl'i'  ee  $50  00  12  sessions 

ipint 

Uf  Classics  of  the  American  cinema  J-L  Bourget 
illfe  jiutstanding  examples  of  the  unjustly  neglected  tradition  of  the 
I lelodrama,  from  the  silent  era  until  the  late  fifties,  will  be  shown  and 
iiqy{|  ■ .tudied  m this  course.  As  well  as  considering  their  content,  the  films 
!fjs,  I|Vill  he  examined  as  an  expression  of  Hollywood’s  cosmopolitanism 
las  half  of  th'^ir  subjects  and  directors  are  European)  In  addition,  there 
jmU  be  a stylistic  study  of  the  films  as  works  of  art,  of  the  signs  and 
I neanings  which  they  offer  to  the  viewer,  and  of  the  relationship 
/■  between  the  genre  and  the  director, 
jlfilms  to  be  studied  are 
■ KevenfA)  Heaven,  Frank  Borzage  (1927) 
he  Man  I Killed,  Ernst  Lubitsch  ( 1 932) 

Way  For  Tomorrow,  Leo  McCarey  (1937) 

^^effer  From  An  Unknown  Woman,  Max  Ophuls  (1948) 

Bad  And  The  Beautiful.  Vincente  Minnelli  (1952) 

^^V/rten  On  The  Wind,  Douglas  Sirk  (1956) 


Contemporary  Canadian  literature  D A Lee 

In  the  work  of  Canadian  writers  and  artists,  the  feeling  for  our  own  time 
and  place,  the  sense  of  our  own  unique  childhoods  and  the  frustrated 
struggles  of  our  maturity  have  been  surfacing.  This  course  will  consist  of 
readings  and  discussions  of  the  work  of  contemporary  novelists,  poets, 
dramatists,  songwriters  and  film  makers  who  have  something  to  say  to 
us  about  ourselves  as  peoplewho  live  in  Canadatoday  and  inherit  its 
past  and  its  ambiguities. 

The  following  list  is  subject  to  change  and  amplifications,  depending  on 
the  interests  of  the  group. 

Novels:  Ross,  As  For  Me  and  My  House;  Laurence,  The  Stone  Angel; 
Richeler,  The  Apprentioeship  of  Duddy  Kravitz;  Cohen,  Beautiful 
Losers;  Engel,  The  Honeyman  Festival;  Blais,  A Season  in  the  Life  of 
Emmanuel;  Carrier,  La  Guerre,  Yes  Sir! 

Poetry:  a selection  of  poets  including  Purdy,  Layton,  Avison,  Atwood, 
Nowlan,  Ondaatje. 

Drama:  Reaney,  Colours  in  the  Dark;  Herbert,  Fortune  and  Men's 
Eyes;  Gelinas,  Yesterday  the  Children  Were  Dancing. 

Additionally,  the  work  of  songwriters  will  be  considered,  including  that 
of  Leonard  Cohen,  Gordon  Lightfoot,  Joni  Mitchell,  Vigneault  and 
Charlebois,  and  several  evenings  will  be  devoted  to  Canadian  films 
(both  French  and  English). 

Text  Most  of  the  above  books  are  available  in  paperback  editions. 
Time  Mondays  7:30  pm  - 9:00  pm  Oct4-Dec13  Jan10-Mar13 
Place  University  College 
Fee  $55.00  20  sessions 

Contemporary  formative  thinking  A.  Beirne 
How  do  people  respond  to  the  crises  they  face  ? What  resources  are 
available  to  help  them  cope  with  personal  and  social  problems  ? Where 
do  they  get  the  strength  to  continue  living  in  spite  of  suffering  ? Can  man 
transform  himself  and  begin  anew?  What  are  the  values  men  live  by? 
What  unique  problems  do  people  face  in  adolescence,  adulthood, 
middle  age,  and  old  age? 

This  course  will  discuss  these  questions  as  they  are  exemplified  in  the 
lives  of  various  contemporary  men  and  women.  It  will  focus  on  persons 
who  were  caught  in  and  responded  creatively  to  the  conflicts  that  raged 
around  them.  It  will  study  personal  accounts  of  their  struggles  and  their 
solutions. 

The  class  itself  will  selectfrom  a list  of  autobiographies,  personal 
writings, and  movies  those  items  itwishestodiscuss.  Amongthe 
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possibilities  are  the  autobiographiesof  James  Joyce,  Martin  Luther 
King,  Dag  Hammerskjold,  Anais  Nim,  Henry  Miller,  Pope  John,  Helen 
Keller,  Paul  Tillich,  and  Sylvia  Ashton-Warner.  Other  possibilities  are. 
Bread  and  Wine.  Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf,  I Never  Promised  You 
a Rose  Garden,  and  The  Three  Faces  of  Eve.  Among  the  movies  to  be 
considered  are  Ikiru,  The  Fixer,  Easy  Rider  and  Rachel.  Rachel. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  increase  one's  understanding  of  people, 
and  one's  self-understanding.  It  is  not  a traditional  academic  course. 
There  will  bean  opportunity  to  engage  in  creative  formative  thinking 
through  writing  a diary  or  autobiography.  Only  those  persons  who  are 
themselves  interested  in  deepening  theirself-understanding, 
interested  in  growing  and  changing  during  the  semester,  should 
consider  taking  this  course.  It  is  presumed  that  those  enrolling  will  be 
competent  in  the  open  discussion  of  differing  points  of  view. 

Text  A bibliography  will  be  developed  during  the  course. 

Time  Tuesdays  8:00  pm  - 10:00  pm  Oct5-Dec7  Jan11-Feb8 
Place  Carr  Hal  I 

Fee  $60.00  15  sessions  (limited  enrolment) 

Contemporary  issues  in  international  affairs 

R.  N.Bosada  M.  A,  Galway 

This  introductory  survey  course  in  international  affairs  emphasizes 
areas  of  current  interestto  Canadians. 

Topics  to  be  discussed  will  include  recent  Canadian  foreign  policy,  the 
multinational  corporations,  international  resource  development, 
selected  problems  in  international  law,  international  agencies, 
economic  national  ism  and  other  related  areas  of  interest. 

The  conduct  of  the  course  will  feature  student  participation,  guest 
lecturers,  and  films. 

Text  Areading  listwill  be  sent  to  registrants. 

Time  Mondays 8:00 pm -9:30 pm  Cct4-Dec13  Jan10-Feb14 
Place  Victoria  College,  New  Academic  Building 
Fee  $50.00  16  sessions 

Contemporary  moral  issues  B F Brown 
This  course  will  be  concerned  with  a number  of  problems  of  social, 
moral  and  legal  significance,  some  old,  some  new,  but  all  of  which  are 
especially  significant  today.  Some  are  posed  by  perennial  attitudes, 
beliefs  and  practices  which  are  undergoing  re-examination  in  the  face 
of  new  social  difficulties;  some  are  generated  by  the  clash  between 
differing  notions  of  the  nature  of  man  held  in  religion,  philosophy  and 
science:  some  arise  out  of  recent  developments  in  medicine,  the  life 
sciences  and  industrial  technology. 

Beyond  the  brief  outlines  necessary,  the  course  will  not  concern  itself 
with  technicalities  of  a philosophic  or  scientific  nature.  It  will  explore  the 
implications  of  the  problems  with  respect  to  social  convention,  morality 
and  the  civil  and  criminal  law,  and  the  inter-relationships  between  the 
latter  agencies. 

The  class  format  will  be  part  lecture  and  part  discussion.  Among  topics 
to  be  discussed  will  be  the  following,  the  time  to  be  spent  on  each  to  vary 
according  to  class  interest. 

Human  life:  its  preservation  and  termination 
Human  reproduction  and  fertility  control 
New  medical  technology  and  the  rights  of  man 
Communications,  commerce  and  the  environment 
Text  A reading  listwill  be  provided. 

Time  Wednesdays 7:30 pm -9:30 pm  Sept29-Dec15 
Place  Victoria  College,  New  Academic  Building 
Fee  $50.00  12  sessions 

Crafts,  industries  and  artifacts  of  coionial  Canada  L.  S Russell 
This  course  deals  with  the  everyday  life  and  crafts  of  the  people  who 
colonized  those  parts  of  North  America  that  became  Canada,  from  the 
earliest  settlement  to  the  time  of  Confederation.  Included  are 
descriptions  of  settling  and  clearing  the  land,  agricultural  methods  and 
implements,  lumbering,  hunting  and  fishing,  transportation,  building, 
household  activities  and  furnishings,  spinning  and  weaving,  and 
various  crafts  such  as  blacksmithing,  woodworking  and  milling.  The 
lectures  are  illustrated  with  slides,  films,  and  actual  demonstrations  of 
crafts  and  techniques,  using  the  original  artifacts. 

Text  Reference  readings  will  be  suggested. 

Time  Tuesdays 7:30 pm -9:30 pm  Oct5-Dec7  Jan11-Mar14 


Place  Victoria  College,  New  Academic  Building 
Fee  $65.00  20  sessions 


Creating  the  learning  environment  D.  Brundage  R Brookbanki 
This  is  a study  group  for  individuals  who  are  responsible  for  arrangirtl 
learning  opportunitiesfor  adults  in  both  formal  and  informal  situationf 
By  providing  both  theoretical  and  experiential  insights,  itwill  assist 
participants  to  discover  ways  of  creating  an  environment  that  is  more  | 
conducive  to  learning,  and  thus  help  to  maximize  learning  potential. 
Administrators,  managers,  personnel  and  training  officers,  teachers  cl 
adults,  curriculum  co-ordinators  and  staff  supervisors  should  find  the] 
sessions  especially  valuable. 

The  study  group  is  planned  as  a model  to  reflect  patterns  in  the  creaticj 
of  a learning  environment.  In  large  part,  it  is  intended  that  learning  will] 
be  through  group  process;  the  medium  will  be  the  message. 

Text  Reference  reading  will  be  recommended. 

Time  Wednesday  to  Saturday  Mar29-Apr1  3V2  days  (full  time) 
Place  Brennan  Hall,  St.  Michael's  College 
Fee  $100.00 
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Current  issues  in  health  J H Ebbs 

With  the  rapid  changes  and  advances  in  the  health  field,  and  the 
development  of  both  new  problems  and  new  solutions,  it  is  often  difficJ 
for  health  educators  and  others  in  the  field  to  remain  up-to-date  with  th(| 
current  situation.  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  insight  and 
understanding  about  new  medical  techniques,  approaches  and 
knowledge,  discussions  about  important  problems  such  as  venereal 
disease  and  drug  abuse,  and  the  presentation  of  research  findings  thatj 
have  particular  relevance  for  the  health  educator.  This  course  will  assist 
educators  to  deal  more  competently  with  the  problems  of  their  students 
and  enable  them  to  keep  their  students  informed  about  the  latest 
developments  in  this  important  area. 

Text  Suggested  readings  will  be  recommended  during  the  course. 
Time  Tuesdays 7:30 pm -9:30 pm  Oct 5 -Dec 7 
Place  Victoria  College,  New  Academic  Building 
Fee  $45.00  10  sessions 


Dada  and  surrealism:  art  or  anti-art  G.  Moray 
In  recentyears,  it  has  become  clearthat  Dada  and  Surrealism  are  far 
from  being  freakish  interludes  in  the  buried  past.  Their  rebel  I ion  is  still  a 
challenge  tothe  materialism  and  regimentation  of  ourculture  today. 

This  course  is  planned  to  provide  opportunity  for  a broad  yet  detailed 
examination  of  the  heritage  of  Dada,  through  Surrealism,  down  to  our 
own  day,  when  even  the  Beatles  have  borrowed  from  it. 

The  Dadaists  and  Surreal  ists  saw  the  arts  as  a means  to  an  end.  They 
wanted  to  challenge  and  renew  society  itself.  While  this  study  will 
illustrate  chiefly  their  contributions  to  the  visual  arts,  it  will  take  into 
account  the  political,  philosophical  and  psychological  ideas  from 
which  these  sprang.  It  isanticipated  that  from  the  material  presented, 
students  will  be  able  to  discuss  and  evaluate  for  themselves  the 
importance  of  these  movements. 

The  first  part  of  the  study  will  deal  with  the  aims  and  activities  of 
Dada— the  attack  on  'art  tor  art's  sake'.on  the  traditional  assumptions 
and  methods  ofthe  artist.  The  second  partwill  show  how  the  Surrealists 
tried  to  turn  Dada  disruption  into  constructive,  if  still  scandalous 
channels  — their  cult  of  man's  irrational  capacities  such  as  dream, 
fantasy,  magic,  humour— and  their  ability  to  confront  the  absurd.  The 
third  segment  will  examine  to  what  extent  similar  attitudes  have  inspired 
the  self-expression  of  the  Abstract  Expressionists,  and  Pop  artists  in 
their  exploration  of  man  in  his  urban  environment. 

Text  Readings  will  be  suggested  in  class. 

Time  Wednesdays  7:30  pm -9:00 pm  Oct27-Dec8  Jan12-Feb9 

Place  New  College 

Fee  $45.00  12  sessions 


Digging  into  the  past  (series  5) 

Topics  to  be  discussed  will  range  from  North  American  ice  age  hunters 
to  ways  of  life  in  ancient  Peru  centuries  before  the  Spanish  Conquest, 
from  Iran  in  the  first  Millenium  B.C.  and  earlier,  to  an  imperial  Roman 
villa  in  Crete  rich  in  mosaics  and  mystery.  The  speakers,  staff  members 
or  research  associates  ofthe  Royal  Ontario  Museum  and  ofthe  Natio 
Museum  of  Man  in  Ottawa,  will  endeavourto  bring  alive  the  men  an 
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I nds  of  the  past  through  the  evidence  of  the  things  they  left  behind  in 
t!  earth. 

e first  Canadians:  ice  age  hunters  Peter  Storck 
3 Nodwell  site:  a 14th  century  Indian  Village  J.  V.  Wright 
■3  last  migration:  Europeans  on  James  Bay  Walter  Kenyon 
'e  north  coast  of  Peru:  before  the  Spanish  Conquest  Kent  Day 
, unHa,  Belize:  Mayas  of  the  Caribbean  shore  David  Pendergast 
, Zthcentury  manoirat  Senneville,  Quebec  Donald  B.  Webster 
Icavations  at  Godin  Tepe,  1971  T.  CuylerYoung 
■peannounced  Louis  D.  Levine 

I perial  Roman  house  in  Crete:  mosaics  and  mystery  Michael  Gough 
Main  before  the  Romans:  excavations  at  Fengate  Francis  Pryor 
<f  None 

•>e  Tuesdays 8:00 pm -9:30 pm  Jan  11 -Mar  14 
Wednesdays8:00pm-9:30pm  Jan  12-Mar15 
lace  Tuesdays,  McLaughlin  Planetarium 

Wednesdays,  Richview  Public  Library,  Etobicoke 
e $40.00  10  sessions 


ffered  in  co-operation  with  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum) 


lective  reading  P.  Brennan  J.  Hume 

le  volume  of  research  being  carried  out  today  in  various  areas  of 
lecialization  makes  the  task  of  keeping  abreast  of  developments 
most  an  impossibility.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  help  the 
irticipantsto  read  all  types  of  material  faster,  more  purposefully,  and 
th  greater  comprehension.  Various  techniques  for  improving  reading 
ficiency  will  be  employed,  including  the  use  of  such  equipment  as 
’ading  machines  and  laboratories. 

- I ludents  will  be  tested  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  course, 

■ hd.  throughout,  will  be  individually  counselled  regarding  their 
I'ogress  and  problems. 

3xf  None 

me  Class  I Mondays  and  Wednesdays  8:15  pm- 10:15  pm 
J Oct  4 -Dec  13 

j Class  II  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  6:00  pm -8:00  pm 
1 Novi -Dec  15  Jan  10-26 

race  47  Queen's  Park 
ee  $50.00  20  sessions 

il; 


development  of  oral  and  auditory  skills,  but  considerable  attention  will 
also  be  directed  to  improving  students'  competence  as  both  readers 
and  writers  of  English. 

Programmes  of  four  and  six  weeks  duration  will  be  offered. 

A brochure  containing  detailed  information  will  be  available  in  January, 

1 972.  Those  interested  in  receiving  this  brochure  are  invited  to  write  to: 
English  Language  Summer  School,  Division  of  University  Extension, 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181 , Qntario. 

Environment  and  population  M.  Telford 

This  is  a series  of  lectures  and  discussions  concerning  the  interaction  of 
the  human  population  and  ourenvironment.  Discussion  will  centre  on 
the  cycling  of  fundamental  resources  such  as  water,  oxygen,  carbon 
dioxide,  et  cetera;  the  concepts  of  the  ecosystem,  niche,  communities 
and  food  webs;  ecological  energy  flow;  population  cycles,  ecosystem 
complexity  and  stability.  Against  this  sort  of  background  the 
requirements  and  the  effects  of  the  world  population  will  be  discussed. 
Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  fertilizers,  pesticides,  food 
production,  and  such  pollutants  as  domestic  sewage,  industrial 
effluents,  oils  and  vapours.  While  much  of  the  discussion  will  concern 
the  Canadian  scene,  emphasis  will  nonetheless  be  placed  on  the  global 
nature  of  environmental  problems.  Films,  slides  and  invited  speakers 
will  form  an  important  part  of  the  programme. 

Text  A preliminary  reading  list  will  be  sentto  registrants. 

Time  Wednesdays  7;30pm-9;30pm  Sept29-Dec15 
Place  Victoria  College,  New  Academic  Building 
Fee  $55.00  12  sessions 

Existentialism  R.  Stackhouse 

This  course  will  analyze  the  philosophy  and  survey  the  historical 
development  of  existential  ism.  Its  concerns  about  human  existence: 
individuality,  anxiety,  meaninglessness,  and  humanism,  will  be 
examined. 

Special  study  will  be  made  of  writings  of  Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  Sartre 
and  Camus,  among  others. 

Text  A list  of  suggested  readings  will  be  provided. 

Time  Wednesdays  7:30  pm  — 9:30  pm  Oct  6— Dec  8 Jan12-Feb9 
Place  Victoria  College,  New  Academic  Building 
Fee  $55.00  15  sessions 


nglish  as  a second  language  (advanced)  J.  Godfrey  D.  Webster 
r his  course  is  intended  for  persons  whose  native  language  is  other  than 
jnglish.  Linguist-instructors  will  approach  the  learning  of  English  as  a 
cu  econd  language  with  scientifically  based  methods  designed  to 
levelopan  English  language  reflex.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
° levelopment  of  conversational  fluency  and  accurate  expression  of 
nought,  with  particular  attention  being  given  to  pronunciation,  structure, 
ral  patterns  and  special  vocabularies.  Some  attention  will  also  be 
; I reeled  to  the  improvement  of  readi  ng  and  writing  ski  I Is.  The  overal  I 
joal  will  be  to  effect  greater  sophistication  in  the  students' 

Inderstanding  and  use  of  the  English  language. 

Prerequisite:  Basic  functional  facility  in  English  is  a prerequisite  for 
dmission  to  this  course.  It  is  not  intended  for  beginners.  With  the 
pplication  form,  applicants  are  required  to  submit  evidence  of  their 
evel  of  English  facility. 

"ext  None 

ime  Class  I Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  twice  weekly, 

6:30pm  8:30pm  Sept 28 -Dec 2 
';  Class  II  Wednesdays  6:30  pm  - 8:30  pm  Qct  6 - Dec  8 

i C/ass /// Wednesdays  6:30  pm  8:30  pm  Jan  12 -Mar  15 
e Victoria  College  Library 

I $75  00  20  sessions  (plus  optional  lab) 

Cirr.r  II  ir  III  $45  00  10  sessions  (plus  optional  lab) 

ish  language  summer  school  1972 

inking  globe  coupled  with  an  accelerating  communications 
3Sion  make  it  increasingly  desirable,  if  not  essential,  for  many 
Dns  to  be  able  to  communicate  accurately  and  effectively  in  more 
one  language  within  more  than  one  cultural  framework, 
cipation  in  this  full  time,  summer  programme  will  afford  those 
;e  native  language  is  not  English  with  an  opportunity  to  become 
f communicators  in  this  language.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the 


Exploration  of  the  universe  H C King 

This  is  an  historical  survey  of  man's  attempts  to  understand  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  astronomical  universe  from  earliest  times  to  the 
present.  A knowledge  of  general  or  descriptive  astronomy,  while  not 
essential,  would  be  an  advantage.  The  course  will  be  illustrated  with 
slides  and  have  as  its  main  topics: 

Early  cosmological  ideas,  mainly  Babylonian  and  Egyptian 
Greek  cosmology— the  lonians,  Eudoxus,  Platoand  Aristotle 
Foundation  and  development  of  the  Ptolemaic  system 
Cosmology  during  the  Middle  Ages 
Astrology  and  Mayan  astronomy 
The  rise  of  humanism  and  the  Copernican  revolution 
The  scientific  Renaissance  and  the  collapse  of  Aristotelian  physics  and 
cosmology:  Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler,  and  Galileo 
The  world-systems  of  Descartes  and  Newton 
William  Herschel  and  the  construction  of  the  heavens 
Discoveries  and  ideas  concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  galaxy 
Hubble  and  the  realm  of  the  galaxies 

Red-shifts,  relativity,  and  the  concept  of  an  expanding  universe 
Evolutionary  versus  steady-state  universe 
Recent  developments  in  cosmology 
Text  None 

Time  Thursdays  8:00  pm  - 9:30  pm  Qct  7 -Dec  9 Jan  13- Feb  10 
Place  McLaughlin  Planetarium 
Fee  $45.00  15  sessions 

(Qffered  in  co-operation  with  the  Royal  Qntario  Museum) 

Explorations  in  music  J H.  Dewdney 

This  course  is  a study  of  music  from  the  standpoints  of  various  musical 
periods  and  forms.  Proceeding  from  the  familiar  to  the  less  so, 
successive  classes  work  back  from  the  Romantic  period  to  the 
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Renaissance.  Later  classes  deal  with  church  music,  the  opera,  the 
keyboard,  chamber  and  orchestral  music.  Also  covered  are  such  topics 
as  music  of  our  own  times,  and  the  materials  of  music  (melody,  rhythm, 
harmony,  form).  Bach  and  Beethoven  receive  special  attention. 

With  the  aid  of  recorded  illustrations,  each  class  explores  one  or  more 
compositions  in  some  depth.  Technical  points  are  discussed  and 
illustrated  as  encountered.  A complete  list  of  worksto  be  studied,  along 
with  recommended  reading,  is  provided  atthetimeof  registration. 
Questions  and  discussion  are  invited;  suggested  assignments  are 
given  weekly  for  reading  and  writing,  and  part  of  each  class  is  taken  in 
discussion  of  answers.  During  each  term  an  optional  test  on  topics 
already  covered  is  assigned,  graded  and  returned. 

Text  Dewdney,  J.,  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Music  (available  atthe 
first  two  classes,  $4.50) 

Time  Wednesdays8:00pm  — 9:30pm  Oct6  — Dec8  Jan12  — Mar15 
Place  84  Queen’s  Park 
Fee  $55.00  20  sessions 

Expressionism  H.  Weis-Starfinger 

Historically  encompassing  approximately  40  years  from  the  late  1880's 
to  its  violent  suppression,  Expressionism  tore  through  cultural  Europe 
like  a scream  from  a tortured  man.  Indeed,  a 'scream'  best  describes  the 
feverish  endeavourof  the  tragic  generation.  Like  a scream  it  ripped 
open  the  complacency  of  society  to  reveal  an  inner  violence  and  a fear 
of  isolation.  All  the  creative  fields  were  caught  up.  An  unprecedented 
intensity  accosted  the  eye  in  painting  and  the  ear  in  music,  poetry  and 
drama. 

An  historically  aloof  examination  will  be  attempted,  but  a movement 
such  as  this  must  be  experienced.  The  course  will  try  to  capture 
the  emotional  engagements  of  these  artists  in  their  paintings,  their 
graphics,  their  poetry  and  drama,  and  their  music. 

Text  As  appropriate,  reference  material  will  be  recommended. 

Time  Thursdays  7:30  pm -9:30  pm  Feb3-Apr27 

Place  New  College 

Fee  $50.00  13  sessions 

Family  law  D.  Mendes  da  Costa 

This  course  will  endeavourto  discuss  areas  of  Family  Law  of  interest  to 
social  workers.  In  part,  reference  will  be  made  to  the  Divorce  Act,  1968, 
the  Deserted  Wives  and  Children's  Maintenance  Act,  1960,  the  Child 
Welfare  Act,  1965,  and  to  the  general  areas  of  divorce,  custody  of 
children,  wardship,  adoption,  and  maintenance  of  wives  and  children. 
Lectures  and  discussions  will  attempt  to  deal  with  the  aspects  of  Family 
Law  that  are  of  particular  concern  to  the  partici  pants. 

Text  Appropriate  readings  will  be  suggested. 

Time  Wednesdays  7:30  pm -9:30  pm  Qct8-Dec10 
Place  Faculty  of  Law  Building 
Fee  $45.00  10  sessions 

Feeling  and  form  in  the  novel  C.  L Campbell 
The  great  novelist  attains  in  his  work  a communicated  vision  which  the 
reader  experiences  through  the  form  as  well  as  the  content  of  the  novel. 
The  particular  formal  aspects  of  the  novel  — the  printed  medium  and 
narrative  mode  — offer  certain  advantages  as  well  as  certain  distinct 
I imitations  to  the  expression  of  felt  experience.  This  solidity  of  structure 
must  somehow  embody  the  fluidity  of  life:  it  does  so  only  through  the 
most  delicate  tension  and  counterpoint. 

This  is  the  context  in  which  the  course  wi  1 1 consider  a selection  of  the 
classic  English  novels,  with  the  main  emphasis  on  the  modern  period. 
Qur  aims  will  be  a feeling  for  the  tradition,  an  understanding  of  the 
individual  novels  listed  below  and,  through  discussion  ofthem,  an 
improved  ability  to  appreciate  other  novels  as  we  read  them. 

Austen,  Emma:  Conrad,  Heart  of  Darkness:  Dickens,  Great 
Expectations:  Faulkner,  As  / Lay  Dying:  James,  The  Portrait  of  a Lady, 
Lawrence,  Sons  and  Lovers:  Nabokov,  Ada:  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy: 
Woolf,  To  the  Lighthouse  or  The  Waves. 

Text  The  books  listed  above  are  usually  available  in  paperback 
editions. 

Time  Mondays  7:30  pm  - 9:30  pm  Oct  4 -Dec  13 
Place  Don  Mills  Public  Library,  888  Lawrence  Avenue  East 
Fee  $45.00  10  sessions 


Film  and  reality  P Morgan 
This  course  will  consider  the  nature  of  the  film  and  its  relation  to  realit'!!; 
is  hoped  that  a critical  appreciation  of  the  medium  will  be  developed 
particular,  the  course  will  concentrate  on  the  attempt  in  the  | 

‘documentary’  film  to  come  to  terms  with  reality.  A number  of  classic  j 
documentaries  will  be  shown  and  examined.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the 
evening  discussions  a sense  of  the  variety  of  the  documentary  j 

contribution  will  emerge,  as  well  as  a definition  of  its  nature  and  an  I 
appreciation  of  its  usefulness  and  artistry.  | 

A copy  of  the  film  programme  is  available  from  the  Division  upon  j 
request;  telephone  928-2400.  v 

Text  A bibliography  related  to  the  films  to  be  shown  will  be  provide^ 
Time  Tuesdays  8:15pm- 10:15pm  Qct12-Dec14 
Place  University  College 
Fee  $45.00  10  sessions 


FRENCH 

Four  levels  of  French  language  instruction  are  offered.  In  all  cases, 
students  should  register  for  the  course  which  appears  to  approximatef 
most  closely  their  interests  and  facility  in  French.  At  the  first  meeting  of  | 
each  class,  the  teaching  staff  will  recommend  transfers  where 
appropriate,  on  the  basis  of  placement  tests  and/or  interviews. 


Voix  et  images  de  France  (level  I)  R Palef 
This  is  an  introductory  course  employing  the  famous  Saint  Cloud 
method  of  instruction.  It  is  a popular  and  highly  successful  method, 
using  film  strips,  sound  tapes  and  other  audio-visual  materials,  and 
involves  the  student  immediately  in  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  moder 
French  environment. 

In  addition  to  classroom  instruction,  students  will  have  access  to 
specially  designed  materials  during  language  laboratory  periods. 

This  course  is  offered  in  two  complementary  parts  as  noted  below. 

Text  Didier,  Voix  et  Images  de  France 
Time  Parti  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  twice  weekly,  7:00  pm -9:00  pn 
Sept  20 -Dec  16  Jan  10- Jan  24 
Part  II  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  twice  weekly,  7:00  pm  -9:00  pn 
Jan  31  -Apr24 
Place  University  College 

Fee  Part  I $90.00  30  sessions  (plus  optional  lab) 

Part  II  $80.00  25  stessions  (plus  optional  lab) 


Intermediate  oral  French  (level  II)  N.  Seguinot 
This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  already  possess  a basic 
knowledge  of  oral  and  written  French.  Classes  will  be  conducted 
entirely  in  French  and  will  emphasize  active  study  of  dynamic 
dialogues  involving  French  people  in  various  situations.  I 

Students  should  gain  a very  complete  view  of  the  different  aspects  of 
the  language  and  have  ample  opportunity  to  express  themselves  fully  ini 
French.  Classes  will  begin  with  the  presentation  of  a dialogue  and  i 
explanation  of  vocabulary  and  grammarwhich  is  relevanttothe  lesson,  j 
The  dialogue  will  be  drilled  and  then  will  lead  to  more  general  i| 

conversation  on  the  topic  with  open  student  participation. 

Text  References  will  be  recommended  in  class.  ; 

Time  Thursdays  7:30 pm -9:30 pm  Oct 7 -Dec 9 Jan  13- Mar  16*. 
Place  University  College  . 

Fee  $75.00  20  sessions  : 


Mill 


1% 


French  conversation  (level  III)  P.  Socken 

Short  works  by  selected  modern  French  authors,  taken  at  a moderate 
pace,  will  form  the  basis  of  class  conversation  in  this  course.  Students 
wil  I be  asked  to  prepare  a manageable  segment  of  a text,  at  home,  with  a 
good  dictionary, fordiscussion  in  class. 

Text  Roy,  G. , 7?ue  Deschambau/t,  Beauchemin 

Langevin,  A.,  Poussiere  sur  la  Ville,  Le  Cercle  du  Livre  de 
France 

Guevremont,  G.,  Le  Survenant,  Copp  Clark 

In  addition,  the  following  dictionaries  are  recommended: 

Harrap's  Shorter  French  and  English  Dictionary,  or  Cassell’s 
Compact  French-English,  English-French  Dictionary 
Time  Tuesdays  7:30pm-9:30pm  Oct5-Dec7  Jan11-Mar14 
Place  University  College 
Fee  $75.00  20  sessions 


Iwe 
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mch  conversation  (level  IV)  G.  L.  Kovacs 
'l>6(levefc-  I ^is  language  course,  classes  are  conducted  entirely  in  French  at  an 
''ll'e  ^ anced  level.  The  student’s  facility  in  French  should  be  sustained 
*6fofcia«.  c ! developed. 

idttiaiifin,  E 'acts  from  the  writings  of  modern  French  writers,  dealing  with  the 
I'fiolary  [ Diems  of  men  facing  a changing  world,  are  studied.  Topics  of 
^lufeaniia-  s ?cial  interest  to  each  student  and  subjects  related  to  life  and  culture 
I rench  society  are  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  class. 

'isionan;-  'T  N\ess,R-. France.  L'Individu et  Son  Destin,  Houghton  Mifflin 

’’e  Tuesdays  7:30pm-9:30pm  Oct5-Dec7  Jan11-Mar14 
willbepij,  - ce  University  College 
I4  $75.00  20  sessions 

(3l  French  summer  school  -1972  C.  R.  Parsons,  course  director 
. <n(-Pierre  et  Miquelon 

(■me  to  St.  Pierre  in  the  summer  and  learn  to  speak  French  as  spoken  in 
’^'leases  i nee.  At  the  same  time,  enjoy  a fascinating  holiday  in  this  overseas 
°3ppfoi(if  .ritory  of  France  in  North  America.  The  Saint  Pierraisare  warm  and 
"slfneeL-  -ndly,  and  the  surrounding  sea  and  mountains  provide  an 

'losphere  of  delightful  relaxation.  Students  board  in  private  homes, 
wews,  nsions  or  small  hotels. 

ogrammesof  fourand  eight  weeks  duration  will  be  offered, 
vochure  containing  detailed  information  will  be  available  in  January, 
WCtej  72  Those  interested  in  receiving  this  brochure  are  invited  to  write  to: 
jItoIIbc  French  Summer  School,  Division  of  University  Extension, 
erials,a':  nversity  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181 , Ontario, 

sollliec- 

cesslo  I H.  Becker 

IS  is  a course  for  beginners.  Emphasizing  the  oral  approach  to 
iguage  learning,  from  the  first  class  students  will  be  speaking  and 
taring  German,  and  following  the  patterns  presented  in  the  text,  Basic 
nversational  German.  The  text  contains  pictures  and  reading 
^ 3terial  on  day-to-day  life  in  Germany  as  well  as  cultural  affairs, 

^ j,  pluding  film  festivals,  visits  to  such  famous  places  as  the  Munich 
■ Jbrauhaus  and  the  theatres  of  Vienna,  so  that  an  awareness  of 

brman  life  is  developed  while  the  language  is  being  learned. 
ixt  Werba,  H.,  Basic  Conversational  German,  Holt,  Rinehart  & 
Winston.  1 969  (a  two-year  text) 

[me  Mondays  8:00  pm-10:00  pm  Oct  14-Dec  13  Jan  10-Mar  13 
. jace  University  College 

, 'U  $75,00  20  sessions 

bas'c 

1 

kleo  . 

nic  . ermanll  W A Packer 

^ iS  IS  a course  for  those  who,  having  completed  'German  I'  or  its 
jspjr;  puivalent,  wish  to  work  toward  greater  fluency  in  conversation  and 
jljjjf  9se  in  reading.  Students  prepared  to  undertake  solid  work  should  be 
■ pietohandlefreeand  idiomatic  German  with  some  degreeof  facility 
llielesr  ■ the  end  of  the  course. 

,1  j ?xf  Werba,  H..  Basic  Conversational  German,  Holt,  Rinehart 
,j  i Winston.  1 969  (a  two-year  text) 

Mondays 8:00 pm- 10:00 pm  Oct4-Dec13  Jan10-Mar13 
h-.  :e  University  College 
. 'e  $75.00  20  sessions 

I overnment  and  politics  R N Bosada 

ihis  IS  an  introductory  course  in  political  science  proceeding  from  a 
Sudy  of  the  origins  of  the  state  to  discussion  of  contemporary 
Me#  lovernment  and  politics, 

me,*  ■ [j/ar  and  conflict,  elements  of  nationalism,  propaganda  and  public 

/T'inion.  international  relations  and  diplomacy  and  governmental  power 
ivn;  bediscussed  in  depth 

I'ii'anada  and  its  unique  political  problems  will  be  studied  in  relation  to 

fse  content 

:ourse  will  take  a seminar  approach  and  will  include  guest 
irers,  panel  discussions,  study  films  and  debate.  Participants  will 
intimate  roles  to  play  in  the  conduct  of  the  course. 

A reading  list  will  be  sent  to  registrants. 

Tuesdays  8:00 pm -9  30 pm  Oct 5 -Dec 7 Jan  11 -Mar 8 
s University  College 
$55  00  20  sessions 


Greek  drama  in  translation  M Visser 

This  course  surveys  the  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes 
and  Euripides.  Lecture-discussions  will  be  illustrated  where  possible 
with  slides  and  films.  Aspects  of  the  dramathat  will  be  discussed 
include:  attitudes  to  the  gods  in  Greek  drama;  myth  and  its  implications; 
the  ritualistic  origins  of  Greek  drama;  the  staging  of  Greek  drama;  the 
concept  of  the  Hero.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  structure,  themes, 
imagery  and  how  the  plays  function  in  terms  of  the  theatre. 

Should  the  class  be  interested,  consideration  would  be  given  to  some 
modern  adaptations  of  Greek  drama,  such  as  those  of  Brecht,  Cocteau, 
Eliot  and  Sartre,  looking  at  what  these  playwrights  had  to  change,  what 
they  failed  to  include,  and  why. 

Text  Green,  D.  and  Lattimore,  R„  The  Complete  Greek  Tragedies, 

University  of  Chicago  Press.  (This  is  available  in  both  hardback 
and  paperback  editions,  but  participants  should  obtain  the 
complete  paperback  series,  not  the  shorter  three  volume  set.) 
Dickinson,  P.,  tr.,  Aristophanes  Plays,  Vol.  1 & 2,  Oxford 
Paperbacks. 

Time  Mondays  7:30 pm -9:00 pm  Oct 4 -Dec  13  Jan  10- Mar  13 
Place  University  College 
Fee  $55.00  20  sessions 

Handling  barriers  in  communication  (a  problem-oriented  workshop) 
R.  Brookbank 

This  workshop  will  be  of  interest  to  people  who  have  administrative, 
teaching  and  othertypes  of  communication  responsibilities  in  all  kinds 
of  organizations. 

Previous  exposure  to  communication  theory  is  not  essential,  although  it 
will  be  an  asset.  The  major  focus  will  be  on  real  problems  introduced  by 
workshop  members,  and  on  communication  exercises  and  principles 
relevant  to  those  problems. 

Theories  related  to  various  aspects  of  human  communication,  and 
identified  with  such  authors  as  Carl  Rogers,  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  Fritz 
Roethlisberger,  Harold  Leavitt,  Marshall  McLuhan  and  many  others,  will 
be  directly  relevant.  On  the  other  hand,  primary  concern  wil  I be  with  the 
application  of  appropriate  theories  as  means  to  ends  rather  than  as 
ends  in  themselves. 

Workshop  members  will  be  invited  to  submit  information  in  advance 
related  to  their  specific  responsibilities  and  areas  of  concern.  In 
addition,  an  orientation  evening  will  be  arranged  to  allow  all  members  to 
become  acquainted  and  to  exchange  general  views  about  themselves 
and  the  workshop  outline. 

Text  A preliminary  list  of  readings  will  be  provided  ahead  of  time  for 
those  who  wish  to  use  it  as  a preparation. 

Time  Thursdays 7:00 pm  — 9:30 pm  Oct14  — Dec9  Jan13  — Mar2 
Place  84  Queen's  Park 

Fee  $75.00  1 6(2 V2  hour)  sessions  (limited  enrolment) 

History  of  violence  in  America  A.  Golden 
A consideration  of  the  varieties  of  American  domestic  violence  - 
political,  economic,  racial,  religious  and  ethnic,  anti-radical,  personal, 
assassinations  and  terrorism,  criminal  - within  an  historical  framework. 
This  course  will  seek  to  assess  the  role  of  violence  in  the  American 
political  tradition. 

Text  Hofstadter,  R.  and  Wallace,  M.,  eds.,  American  Violence:  A 
Documentary  History,  Vintage  Paperbacks,  1970 
Any  paperback  survey  of  American  history 
Time  Mondays  7:30  pm  - 9:30  pm  Oct  4 -Dec  13  Jan  10- Feb  7 
Place  University  College 
Fee  $55.00  15  sessions 

Human  motivation  In  a changing  society  J.  A.  Tuck 
Human  motivation  is  studied  in  its  universal  and  culturally  variable 
aspects.  The  basic  concepts  of  individual  functioning  and  social 
interaction  are  related  to  specific  social  problems.  Theory,  and  its 
supporting  evidence,  is  presented  by  lecture.  Each  concrete  problem  is 
explored  by  group  discussion,  and  related  to  the  lecture.  The  objective 
is  to  develop  a psychologically  sound  frame  of  reference  for  the 
examination  of  contemporary  problems. 

Text  A list  of  suggested  readings  will  be  provided  in  class. 

Time  Wednesdays  7:30  pm— 9:00  pm  Oct  6— Dec  8 Jan  12— Mar  15 

Place  Carr  Hal  I 

Fee  $55.00  20  sessions 
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Infant  development  and  early  experiences  B Flint 
This  course  is  intended  for  individuals  who  work  professionally  with 
pre-school  children.  It  will  provide  an  intensive  study  of  infant 
development  and  the  effects  of  environmental  factors  on  this 
development.  There  will  be  a consideration  of  the  pre-natal,  birth  and 
post-natal  conditions  up  to  the  age  of  two  years  that  are  conducive  to  a 
healthy  future  development.  The  course  will  also  deal  with  the  planning 
of  programmes  for  infant  care  in  homes,  day  care  centres  and 
institutions.  The  course  will  consist  of  lectures,  seminars,  films,  and 
practice  working  with  infants. 

This  course  will  count  for  credit  toward  the  Advanced  Certificate  of  the 
Association  for  Early  Childhood  Education,  Ontario. 

Text  Frank,  L.  K.,  The  Importance  of  Infancy.  Random  House 
Time  Tuesdays  7:00  pm  — 9:30  pm  (plus  10  hours  of  practical 
work)  Oct  5 -Dec  7 Jan11-Mar4 
Place  Institute  of  Child  Study 
Fee  $95.00  20  sessions 


Insight:  a study  of  human  understanding  E M Martinez 
Critical  knowledge  is  self-knowledge;  and  knowledge  is  notsomething 
in  a book  or  in  someone  else's  head,  but  always,  something  profoundly 
personal. 

This  course  is  designed  toward  the  self-appropriation  of  one’s  knowing 
activity.  More  than  any  lecture  or  any  book,  the  crucial  factor  in  the 
course  will  be  the  participant’s  willingness-and  patience -to  grapple 
with  his  own  knowing  activity.  Unabashedly  leaning  upon  the 
monumental  work  of  Bernard  J.  F.  Lonergan,  the  participants, 
experiential  ly,  analyze  insight  as  activity  (its  elements,  the  heuristic 
structures  and  canons  of  empirical  method,  classical  and  statistical 
enquiries,  space  and  time,  the  common  sense  knowerand  the  common 
sense  known,  ‘things’,  judgement,  reflective  understanding  and  truth) 
and  insight  as  knowledge  in  which  the  self-affirmation  of  the  knower,  the 
notions  of  Being,  objectivity  and  metaphysics  are  likewise  examined. 
‘Thoroughly  understand  what  it  is  to  understand,  and  not  only  will  you 
understand  the  broad  lines  of  all  there  is  to  be  understood  but  also  you 
will  possess  a fixed  base,  an  invariant  pattern,  opening  upon  all  further 
developments  of  understanding.’  - B.  Lonergan  (Introduction) 

Text  Lonergan,  B.  J.  F.,  Insight:  A Study  of  Human  Understanding. 
Longmans,  1958 

Time  Mondays  8:00pm-9:30pm  Oct4-Dec13  Jan  10-Mar  13 
Place  Victoria  College,  New  Academic  Building 
Fee  $60.00  20sessions(limitedenrolment) 

Introductory  Chinese  (modern  standard)  R Chu 

This  course  offers  a systematic  introduction  to  various  aspects  of  the 
Modern  Chinese  language  with  primary  emphasis  on  ‘Mandarin’ -the 
National  Language.  In  additionto  introductory  lectures,  students  will 
participate  in  frequent  oral  drill  sessions  which  will  include 
pronunciation,  the  use  of  idiomatic  expressions  and  basic  sentence 
patterns.  By  the  end  of  the  course,  students  will  also  be  able  to 
recognize  and  write  150  of  the  most  commonly  used  Chinese 
characters. 

Text  Fenn,  H.  C.  and  Tewksbury,  M,  G„  Speak  Mandarin:  A beginning 
text  in  spoken  Chinese.  Text  and  student's  workbook,  Yale 
University  Press,  1967, 2 volumes 

Time  Wednesdays  7:00  pm-9:00  pm  Oct  6-Dec  8 Jan  12-Mar  15 
Place  Sidney  Smith  Hall 

Fee  $80.00  20  sessions  (enrolment  limited  to  17  participants) 


Invertebrates:  man’s  unseen  associates 

G.B.  Wiggins  D.  Barr  G.  K.  Morris 

Invertebrates  comprise  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  living  animal 
species  and  represent  an  enormous  range  of  animal  diversity.  Yet,  to 
most  people,  these  creatures  remain  largely  unknown,  even  though  they 
populate  in  abundance  the  gardens,  woodlands  and  waters  of  our 
everyday  experience.  Because  the  story  of  the  invertebrate  animals  is 
the  history  of  a large  part  of  life  on  earth,  some  comprehension  of  these 
creatures  is  as  necessary  for  an  educated  man  as  any  of  the  more 
traditional  intellectual  pursuits. 

The  aim  is  to  introduce  participants  to  the  wide  variety  of  invertebrates 
which  can  be  seen  locally  and  to  open  new  paths  of  understanding 
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aboutthe  natural  world.  Films,  slides  and  specimen  demonstrationsw| 
supplementthe  lectures. 

A list  of  the  course  sessions  follows: 

Comprehending  animals  without  backbones -a  resource  for  the 
educated  man 

Insects  - the  adaptive  shall  inherit  the  earth 
Field  trip  - a day's  outing  near  Toronto,  with  special  reference  to  the 
invertebrates  of  a river 

Laboratory  session  - examination  of  specimens  with  microscopes 
Insects -the  adaptive  shall  inherit  the  earth 
Saga  of  a temporary  pond  -aquatic  invertebrates 
Lower  invertebrates  - experiments  in  evolution 
Laboratory  session 

Insect  conversation  - songs  and  singers 
Invertebrate  communities  of  the  future  - cosmopolites,  pollution 
and  ethics 
Text  None 

Time  Wednesdays  8:00  pm-9:30  pm  Oct  6- Dec  1 plus  field  tri 
on  Saturday  Oct  16 
Place  Royal  Ontario  Museum 
Fee  $40.00  10  sessions  (limited  enrolment) 

(Offered  in  co-operation  with  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum) 


Italian  I A.  Verna 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
language.  Italian  is  heard  and  spoken  from  the  outset,  and  students  are 
encouraged  to  cultivate  oral  facility.  At  the  same  time  a firm 
grammatical  basis  is  established  and  an  opportunity  is  given  to 
develop  fluency  in  reading.  Some  acquaintance  is  made  with  the 
everyday  life  of  the  Italian  people. 

Text  Hall,  R.  A.  and  Bartoli,  C.  M.,  Basic  Conversational  Italian,  Holt, 
Rinehart  & Winston,  1 963 

Time  Mondays  8:15  pm  - 10:15  pm  Oct  4 -Dec  13  Jan  10- Mar  1: 
Place  New  College 

Fee  $75.00  20  sessions  (plus  optional  lab) 


Italian  II  N.Prunster 
This  course  builds  on  the  foundations  laid  in  ‘Italian  I’. The  conversatioi 
method  is  used  to  increase  the  students’  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the 
Italian  people,  and  to  improve  their  grasp  of  the  structure  and  idiomatic 
resources  of  the  language. 

Text  Speroni,  C.  and  Golino,  C.  L.,  Panorama  Italiano,  Holt,  Rinehart& 
Winston,  1960 

Time  Mondays  8:15  pm -10:15  pm  Oct4-Dec13  Jan10-Mar13 
Place  New  College 

Fee  $75.00  20  sessions  (plus  optional  lab) 


Jazz  J.  Norris 

In  its  short,  but  stormy  life,  jazz  music  has  been  controversial,  rejected 
as  non-music  and  claimed  as  the  musical  panacea  of  the  twentieth 
century.  It  has  played  a dominant  role  in  shaping  the  popular  musical 
culture  of  this  century  and  has  served  as  both  art  and  entertainment.  At 
this  time,  in  a period  of  renaissance  for  the  music,  it  is  important  to  have 
an  understanding  of  jazz. 

Jazz  means  different  things  to  different  people;  this  course  is  designed 
to  serve  as  a guide  through  the  labyrinth  of  styles  and  attitudes  that 
constitute  the  jazz  story.  The  music  will  be  examined  from  an  historical, 
analytical  and  evaluative  position.  A broad  understanding  of  the  music,, 
and  the  musicians  who  create  the  various  styles,  will  be  revealed  by 
recognized  authorities  inthefield.  Overall  presentation  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  John  Norris,  the  editor  of  Canada’s  jazz  magazine 
CODA,  and  guest  lecturers  will  include  such  noted  personalities  as 
Gordon  Delamont  — who  is  Canada's  leading  teacher  of  modern  jazz 
theory  as  well  as  being  an  important  composer. 

This  course  is  more  than  an  outline  history  of  the  subject—  it  is  designed 
as  a stimulating,  thought-provoking  look  at  the  very  make-up  of  the 
music  and  the  attitudes  and  thoughts  of  those  who  create  it. 

Text  Stearns,  M.The  Story  of  Jazz.  Signet  Mentor  (paperback  M286) 
Time  Wednesdays 7:30 pm -9:00 pm  Oct  13-Dec  15  Jan  12-Mar15 
Place  Edward  Johnson  Building 
Fee  $55.00  20  sessions 
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1»  kimono  mind  K.Tsuruta 

'an,  the  only  non-Western  country  successfully  modernized,  has 
'ays  been  a riddle  to  Westerners.  Eventually  we  will  have  to 
lerstand  this  Pacific  neighbour  who  is  rapidly  becoming  the  second 
jest  trading  partner  of  Canada.  This  course  is  an  attempt  to 
lerstand  the  so-called  'inscrutable'  Japanese  mind  -the 
ysanthemum-  sword  dynamics.  The  approach  will  be  multi-media, 
ng  films,  tapes,  records,  slides,  lecture  and  discussions.  Particular 
ention  will  be  given  to  Japanese  language,  music,  drama,  poetry,  fine 
architecture  and  gardening  as  examples  of  the  unique  Japanese 
■wpoint. 

ft  A list  of  recommended  bookswill  be  sent  to  registrants, 
ne  Thursdays  7:30 pm -9:30 pm  Oct 7 -Dec 9 
ice  East  Asian  Studies  Building 
e $45.00  10  sessions 
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mg  and  cathedral  in  the  Middle  Ages  C.  Chase 
iis  IS  an  experimental,  interdisciplinary  course  on  certain  well-defined 
pects  of  medieval  culture  and  civilization.  A core  of  diverse  but 
iportant  texts  relating  to  the  twin  foci  of  the  course  wi  1 1 be 
ipplemented  by  a regular  series  of  guest  lectures  dealing  with  the  art, 
Tgion,  science,  philosophy,  archaeology  and  architecture  of  the 
;nod.  Students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  become  actively  involved 
researching  and  producing  one  television  tape  each  term,  the  first 
lated  to  medieval  kingship,  the  second  related  to  the  medieval 
jurch. 

?xf  A reading  list  will  be  sentto  registrants. 

me  Wednesdays  8:00  pm -9:30  pm  Oct  6-Dec  8 Jan  12  — Mar  15 
[ace  University  College 
;e  $55.00  20  sessions 
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earning  experience  J.A.  Lee 

|ow  many  teachers  and  students  are  free  and  able  to  relate  to  each 
|tner  as  persons,  showing  their  real  feelings,  inner  selves,  their  hopes 
|nd  fears  of  each  other?  How  many  remain  well  within  the  boundaries 
|f  their  accustomed  roles,  keeping  others  at  a safe  'social  distance'? 
^unng  the  past  several  years,  I have  experimented  with  some  of  the 
heones  of  Martin  Buber,  John  Holt,  A.  S.  Neill,  Carl  Rogers,  Neil 
postman  and  Charles  Weingartner,  Paul  Goodman,  and  others 
specifically,  in  adult  and  university  education  and  in  youth  volunteer 
|/orkj  I would  enjoy  sharing  someof  the  things  I’ve  learned  — in 
^xchange,  of  course,  for  your  insights,  feel  ings  and  experiences  about 
■lersonal  relationships  within  all  levels  of  education. 

I'Ve'  ’ begin  in  an  orthodox  way:  I'll  give  some  short  lectures  about  the 
fcouiological  theory  of  interpersonal  relations  relevant  to  the  learning 
experience  We'll  even  have  an  'exam',  designed  to  provide  us  with  a 
ifue-life  example  of  some  of  the  problems  I hope  to  discuss  — student 
participation  in  the  marking  process,  student  evaluations  of  teachers, 
defi'iitions  of  'cheating',  individual  versus  group  learning  projects, 
betting  in  touch  (literally)  with  the  Student,  and  soon. 

Ther^  • propose  to  use  a few  elementary  ‘sensitivity  training’  (T-group) 
'vuhniques  to  become  more  open  and  frank  with  each  other.  We'l  I use 
'reversed  roles'  to  get  a clearer  understanding  of  each  other's  positions 
C l vital  topics.  This  is  a course  for  concerned  persons,  who  are  willing  to 
,experimentand  change.  (To  learn  istochange!)  You  will  be  expected  to 
iPecome  personally  and  emotionally  involved,  not  merely  to  sit,  listen, 
iiask  intelligent’  questions  and  stay  at  a safe  'academic'  level, 
iriie  following  text  is  recommended  for  pre-course  reading.  Additional 
reading  wii  be  recommended  during  the  course. 

’’ext  Postman,  N and  Weingartner,  C.,  TeacA/;ng  As  A Subversive 
Activity  Delacourte  Press 
J Tuesdays  7 00  pm  9 00  pm  Feb  1 Apr  18 
e Innis  College,  63  St  George  Street 
$55  00  1 2 sessions  (limited  enrolment) 

Learning  through  play  J Hardacre 
This  course  is  designed  for  parents  who  wish  to  foster  their 
pre-schooler's  intellectual  development  through  the  natural 
developmental  medium  of  play.  Theoretical  seminars  on  the 
sychology  of  play,  on  cognitive  development  and  on  the  history  of 
ildhood  and  playthings  will  be  combined  with  a practical  emphasis 
yS^lanning  for  creative  play  in  the  home,  evaluating  and  choosing 


appropriate  toys,  and  designing  and  making  playthings. 

Discussions  on  the  role  of  art,  music,  books  and  television  in  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  young  child  will  also  be  included. To 
facilitate  maximum  participation  in  workshops,  discussions  and  the 
evaluation  of  field-work,  enrolment  will  be  limited  to  35  students. 

Text  A list  of  suggested  readingswill  be  sentto  applicants. 

Time  Tuesdays  8:00  pm  - 9:30  pm  Oct5-Dec7  Jan11-Feb8 
Place  Instituteof  Child  Study 
Fee  $45.00  15  sessions 

Literature:  ancient  and  contemporary  themes  H Rosenberg 
This  course  will  compare  themes  and  techniques  of  Biblical  literature 
with  those  of  twentieth  century  literature.  Readings  and  discussions  will 
be  based  on  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  Old  Testament 
themes  in  the  following  works  will  be  examined  in  detail. 

Camus,  The  Outsider,  The  Exile  and  the  Kingdom-,  Golding,  Lord  of  the 
Flies:  Beckett,  Waiting  for  Godot:  MacLeish,  J.  6.;  Fromm,  The  Forgotten 
Language:  Barrett,  Irrational  Man. 

Reference  to  archaeological  finds  and  selected  readings  from  the 
'Dead  Sea  Scrolls'  will  be  used  and  slides  will  illustrate  lectures 
dealing  with  archaeological  materials. 

Text  Additional  readingswill  be  announced  during  the  course. 

Time  Tuesdays  1:30pm-3:00pm  Oct5-Dec7  Jan11-Mar14 
Place  84  Oueen's  Park 
Fee  $55.00  20  sessions 

Literature  and  society:  nineteenth  century  J Mueller 
During  the  Nineteenth  Century,  England  evolved  from  a rural,  feudal 
society  to  a modern,  democratic,  industrial  state.  In  this  course,  we  will 
examine  the  complex  reactions  of  the  people  who  lived  through  such 
rapid  social  change  and  attempted  to  come  to  terms  with  the  major 
problems  of  modern  life.  We  will  discuss  a variety  of  themes,  including 
the  philosophy  of  industrialism,  the  meaninglessness  of  work, 
dehumanization,  religious  skepticism,  concepts  of  progress,  and  the 
decline  of  heroism. Theories  of  evolution,  sex,  and  the  changing  role  of 
women  will  also  be  examined. 

Although  the  course  will  concentrate  on  fiction,  we  will  also  read  a 
selection  of  short  poems  and  an  autobiography,  and  perhaps  take  a 
brief  look  at  Victorian  art.  The  major  texts  are: 

Austen,  Persuasion:  Bronte,  Wuthering  Fleights:  Dickens,  Great 
Expectations  and  Hard  Times:  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair:  Eliot, 
Middlemarch:  Hardy,  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles:  James,  Portrait  of  a 
Lady:  Conrad,  Heart  of  Darkness:  Forster,  Howard's  End:  Gosse,  Father 
and  Son. 

Text  Most  of  the  above  books  are  available  in  paperback  editions. 
Time  Mondays  8:00  pm -9:30 pm  Oct 4 -Dec  13  Jan  10- Mar  13 
Place  University  College 
Fee  $55.00  20  sessions 

Literature  and  society:  twentieth  century  J Hughes 
This  reading-discussion  course  concentrates  on  a selection  of  writings 
which  reflect  and  criticize  twentieth  century  society.  These  writings  will 
provide  a background  fordiscussions  that  should  focus  on  life  in 
today's  society.  The  basic  readings  for  the  course  are: 

American:  Twain,  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn:  Fitzgerald,  The 
Great  Catsby:  Steinbeck,  The  Grapes  of  Wrath: 

Miller,  Death  of  a Salesman. 

English:  Waugh,  Dec//ne  and  Fall:  Osborne,  Look  Back  In  Anger: 
Sillitoe,  Saturday  Night  and  Sunday  Morning. 

Canadian:  Callaghan,  Such  is  My  Beloved:  MacLennan,  The  Watch 
That  Ends  the  Night:  Moore,  The  Luck  of  Ginger  Coffey. 

Text  The  above  books  are  usually  available  in  paperback  editions. 
Time  Thursdays  8:00 pm -9:30 pm  Oct 7 -Dec 9 
Place  University  College 
Fee  $45.00  10  sessions 

Looking  at  Chinese  art 

B.  Stephen  D.  Dohrenwend  P.  Wilson  J.Volmer 
This  course  is  a study  of  visual  arts  of  eastern  Asia.  Students  will 
considerobjects  related  by  form,  material  or  subject  matter,  and  will  be 
helped  to  understand  why  they  look  the  way  they  do.  As  the  emphasis 


will  be  on  an  individual  experience  of  real  objects,  the  talks  will  be  given 
in  the  Far  Eastern  Galleries  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 

Topics  to  be  considered  are:  decorative  arts,  Buddhas,  bronzes,  myths 
and  legends  in  art,  pots,  jade,  burial  figurines,  costume,  tea  taste,  and 
painting  and  calligraphy. 

Text  Areading  listwill  be  sent  to  registrants. 

Time  Wednesdays  8:00 pm -9:30 pm  Oct 6 -Dec 8 
Place  Royal  Ontario  Museum 
Fee  $40.00  10  sessions 

(Offered  in  co-operation  with  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum) 

Male  and  female  roles:  past,  present  and  future  L Snider 
This  is  a discussion  of  how  the  sexes  relate  to  each  other;  an 
examination  of  the  historical,  psychological,  biological,  and  particularly 
the  cultural  roots  of  the  sexual  roles. 

Experiences  and  expectations  of  other  cultures  will  be  analyzed,  for 
example,  todetermine  what  life  is  like  in  a culture  such  as  the 
Polynesian  one  where  women  are  the  dominant  practical  sex,  and  men 
are  dependent. 

Lectures  will  be  supplemented  byfilms.  Members  oftheclasswill 
select  the  topics  on  which  they  wish  to  concentrate  and  guest  speakers 
may  be  scheduled.  Participation  in  determining  course  content  and 
format  will  be  both  welcomed  and  expected. 

Text  A reading  listwill  be  given  to  registrants. 

Time  Mondays  8:00pm- 10:00pm  Oct4-Dec13  JanlO  — Feb7 
Place  Victoria  College,  New  Academic  Building 
Fee  $55.00  15  sessions 

The  modern  experience:  studies  in  literature  and  technology 

C.  L.  Campbell 

Marshall  McLuhan  and  Norman  0.  Brown  have  attempted  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  modern  perceptual  and  sensual  experience 
not  only  through  media  studies  (for  McLuhan)  and  psychoanalysis  (for 
Brown)  but  also  by  interpreting  the  perceptive  and  at  times  prophetic 
visions  of  I iterary  artists.  This  course  will  follow  their  lead  by  examining 
first  their  work  and  that  of  several  other  social  theoreticians,  and  then 
selected  I iterary  works  which  deal  explicitly  with  the  moral, 
psychological  and  imaginative  problems  which  arise  in  an  age  of 
overwhelming  technical  expansion. 

Theory:  Brown,  Life  Against  Death:  The  Psychoanalysis  of  Fii story,  Ellul, 
The  Technological  Society:  Grant,  Technology  and  Empire:  McLuhan. 
The  Gutenberg  Galaxy  or  Understanding  Media. 

Literature:  Beckett,  Endgame  or  Malone  Dies:  Goethe,  Faust  (pt.  I): 
Hardy,  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles:  Hawthorne,  Selected  Tales  and 
Sketches:  Joyce,  Ulysses  or  A Shorter  Finnegans  Wake:  Shelley, 
Frankenstein:  selected  poetry  by  Blake,  Eliot,  Purdy.  Wordsworth. 

Text  Mostoftheaboveareavailable  in  paperback  editions. 

Time  Thursdays  7:30pm-9:30pm  Oct.7-Dec9  Jan13-Feb10 
Place  University  College 
Fee  $55.00  15  sessions 

Modern  Hebrew  literature  in  translation  H.  Rosenberg 
Contemporary  Hebrew  literature  provides  an  exciting  body  of  work  that 
has  recently  become  available  in  English  translation.  In  this  course, 
short  stories  and  poems  by  modern  Israeli  authors  will  be  studied,  and 
comparative  analyses  with  selected  world  literature  will  be  made. 

There  will  be  a detailed  examination  of  the  works  of  Nobel  Laureate,  S.  Y. 
Agnon;  the  short  stories  of  Izhar,  Meged,  and  Shamir;  and  considerable 
timewill  be  given  to  modern  Israeli  poetry. 

Text  Mintz,  R.,  ed.,  Modern  Flebrew  Poetry:  A Bilingual  Anthology. 
Time  Wednesdays  1:30  pm  — 3:00  pm  Oct  6-Dec  8 Jan  12  — Mar  15 
Place  84  Queen's  Park 
Fee  $55.00  20  sessions 

Modern  man  in  search  of  himself  D.  Belyea 
This  course  approaches  significant,  creative  writers  to  be  read  and 
discussed  fortheir  insight  into  the  modern  human  situation.  A list  of  the 
selected  works  follows. 

A.  St.  Exupery,  The  Little  Prince 
John  Updike,  Pigeon  Feathers 
J.  D.  Salinger,  Nine  Stories,  Franny  and  Zooey 
Henry  Miller,  The  World  of  Sex 


Albert  Camus,  The  Fall 
Francois  Mauriac,  Vipers'  Tangle 
T.  S,  Eliot, Se/ecfed  Poems 

James  Joyce,  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a Young  Man 
Leo  Tolstoy,  The  Death  of  Ivan  Ilyich 
Feodor  Dostoyevsky,  Crime  and  Punishment,  The  Brothers  Karamazcl 
Participants  will  be  encouraged  to  contribute  their  insights  and  points} 
view  in  the  sessions. 

Text  All  the  above  books  are  available  in  paperback  edition. 

Time  Tuesdays  7:30pm-9:30pm  Sept28-Dec14 
Place  Victoria  College,  New  Academic  Building 
Fee  $50.00  12  sessions 
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Modern  political  novel  W O'Grady 
The  twentieth  century  has  been  described  as  the  century  of  politics,  thej 
age  in  which  political  ideologies  and  actions  have  become  the  centres 
around  which  man  tries  to  organize  his  experience.  The  implications  of 
this  shift  away  from  earlier  religious  and  scientific  principles  of 
organization  have  engaged  the  imaginations  of  the  authors  of  our  era. 
Such  questions  as  the  inter-action  between  political  commitment,  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  individual,  and  political  situations  and  moral  action, 
have  been  explored  in  many  novels.  The  nature  of  the  individual’s 
involvement  with  society  has  been  one  of  the  basic  themes  of 
twentieth-century  I iterate  re.  This  course  will  examine,  in  a series  of 
novels  selected  for  their  diversity,  the  imaginative  responses  of  creative 
writers  to  this  fact  of  contemporary  life.  The  basic  readings  are: 

Greene,  The  Comedians:  Waugh,  Black  Mischief:  Hemingway,  The  Sur 
Also  Rises:  Warren,  All  the  King's  Men:  dos  Passes,  Number  One: 
Conrad,  The  Secret  Agent:  Pasternak,  Doctor  Zhivago:  Koestler, 
Darkness  at  Noon:  Orwell,  1984,  MacLennan,  Return  of  the  Spinx. 

Text  The  above  books  are  generally  available  in  paperback  editions. 
Time  Wednesdays  7:30 pm -9:30 pm  Oct 6 -Dec 8 
Place  University  College 
Fee  $45.00  10  sessions 
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The  Montessori  approach  to  education  H Trass,  course  director 
This  course  will  be  concerned  with  principles  of  Montessori  education 
as  applied  in  a home  or  school  setting.  It  will  include  a history  of  the 
Montessori  movement,  a review  of  the  psychological  bases  for 
Montessori,  and  a comparison  of  the  Montessori  early  childhood 
approach  with  other  early  childhood  approaches.  The  relevance  of 
Montessori  for  modern  education  will  also  be  discussed. 

A numberof  outstanding  authorities  on  the  Montessori  method  are 
visiting  Canada  this  year  and  will  present  the  various  sessions  of  this 
course.  Mr.  Mario  Montessori  will  launch  the  series  with  a history  of  the 
Montessori  movement.  Further  details  are  available  from  the  Division  of  ^ 
University  Extension  upon  request. 

Text  Readings  will  be  suggested  during  the  course. 

Time  Thursdays  8:00 pm -9:30 pm  Oct 7 -Dec 9 Jan  13- Mar  16 
Place  Victoria  College,  New  Academic  Building 
Fee  $55.00  20  sessions 
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Music  and  electronic  technology  J Fodi 
This  course  examines  how  the  composer  in  the  20th  century  has 
adapted  to  his  music  technological  innovations,  or  more  specifically, 
instruments  using  electrical  meansfortheirsound  production. The  use 
of  such  instruments  as  the  Theremin,  Ondes  Martenot,  55-chord 
electronium  and  other  related  mechanisms  will  be  discussed.  Greater 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  use  of  magnetic  tape  and  sound 
synthesis  by  computers. 

Working  from  the  premise  that  sound  is  foremost,  with  music  developing 
from  it,  the  course  will  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  the  new  means.  In 
this  context,  various  'schools'  of  composition  along  with  the  work  of 
independent  artists  (such  as  Varese,  Stockhausen,  Berio,  Xeuakis  and 
Babbitt)  will  be  discussed,  to  observe  the  effect  on  the  development  of 
their  music. 

Text  A bibliography  of  reading  material  and  recordings  will  be 
aval  lable  at  the  first  class. 

Time  Thursdays  8:00  pm  - 10:00  pm 
Place  Edward  Johnson  Building 
Fee  $50.00  12  sessions 
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I sic  in  Canada  C.  Morey 

native  music  of  indigenous  people  has  sounded  for  centuries  in 
^at  is  now  Canada.  The  music  of  the  European  settler  has  been  alive 
f e for  at  least  400  years.  Only  recently,  however,  have  we  become 
isre  of  the  rich  musical  history  of  Canada -of  the  native  traditions,  of 
. tMmportanceof  music  in  the  early  settlements,  of  the  major 
® i-aomplishments  of  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

, yistoryofmusicinCanadamustexploresociologicalaswellas 

.'Sthetic  aspects  of  our  musical  growth.  The  early  settler  had  little  time 
tjpportunity  to  develop  a musical  culture.  Nevertheless,  there  were 
:jnificant  developments  even  in  the  1 8th  century.  During  the  1 9th 
mtury  the  majorcities  and  many  small  towns  began  to  experience 
nsical  activities  of  theirown,  and  railways  increasingly  opened  the 
•ly  for  visits  by  the  most  renowned  virtuosos  of  the  day.  Early  growth 
s been  consolidated  in  this  century  with  the  emergence  of 
tstanding  composers,  performers  and  musical  institutions.  The  music 
Jndianand  Eskimo  peoples,  displaced  bythe  incursion  of  European 
iture,  is  now  being  rediscovered,  along  with  the  folk  music  of 
stinctive  European  groups.  This  survey  will  offer  a comprehensive 
3w  of  these  developments. 

tggested  reading:  Kallmann,  H.,  A History  Of  Music  In  Canada 
>34-1914.  U of  T Press:  Walter,  A.,  ed..  Aspects  Of  Music  In  Canada. 
lof  T Press. 

me  Mondays  7:30 pm -9:30 pm  Jan31-Apr3 
ace  Edward  Johnson  Building 
}e  $45.00  10  sessions 
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atural  science  E.  Haber  W.  A.  G.  Morsink  J.  Rising 
fiis  composite  course  is  of  an  introductory  nature,  and  is  designed  to 
,'-ovide  the  participant  with  a working  knowledge  of  field  identification 
,■  birds,  trees,  wildflowers  and  ferns,  with  some  emphasis  on  the 
jterrelations  of  these  components  in  biological  communities.  The 
'udy  is  suited  for  those  people  who  are  interested  in  broadening  their 
ictual  knowledge  on  birds,  plants  and  trees  in  Ontario,  and  for  teachers 
I natural  science. 

he  series  on  trees  will  deal  with  the  growth  features  of  native  and 
produced  trees  and  the  use  of  these  features  in  identification.  Coloured 
tides,  mounts,  and  fresh  materials  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the  features 
'iscussed.  One  field  trip  dealing  with  the  winter  identification  of  trees 
'III  be  conducted. 

|he  sessions  on  spore-bearing  plants  and  wildflowers  will  deal  both 
/ith  general  identification  and  with  the  characteristics  of  selected  plant 
-^milies.  A brief  study  of  the  life  history  of  representative  examples  will 
fllilso  be  made.  Coloured  slides  will  be  employed  for  illustrative 
purposes  and  a field  trip  will  be  scheduled. 

'’he  sessions  on  ornithology  will  study  pertinent  literature  on  birds, 
ilescribing  habitats,  seasonal  variations  in  occurrence  and  plumage, 
jecogmtion  of  different  species  by  sight  and  sound,  and  methods  of 
Attraction.  Afield  trip  will  be  undertaken  as  well  as  a visit  to  the 
nagnificent  bird  collection  at  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum.  Slides,  film 
and  specimens  will  be  presented. 

Text  Brockman,  D.  F.,  Trees  of  North  America,  Golden  Press,  1 968 
Peterson,  R.  T.  and  McKenny,  M.,  A Field  Guide  to  Wildflowers 
(#1 7 in  the  Peterson  Field  Guide  Series),  Houghton  Mifflin,  1968 
r me  Wednesdays  7:30  pm-9:00  pm  Sept29-Dec  8 Jan  12-Mar  1 
^lace  Botany  Building 
Tee  $55.00  19  sessions 


;rea:er 


The  new  music  P.  Goddard 

Ivlusic  has  developed  to  such  a point  that  we  don’t  know  exactly  what  it  is 
fcnymore.  nor  what  to  call  it,  nor  what  to  think  of  it  Most  of  the  old 
Idetinitionsand  distinctions  are  breaking  down  in  the  face  of  the  new 
Imusical  experience,  the  LP  has  all  but  replaced  the  concert  hall  as  the 
ijcentral  musical  experience:  rock,  pop  and  folk  have  all  but  obliterated  a 
lass  following  for  classical  styles:  oriental  concepts  have  been 
ibsorbed  by  western  musicians:  and,  just  as  the  modernism  of 
Schoenberg,  Webern,  Debussy  and  Berg  once  caused  audiences  to 
|listen  in  new  ways,  the  avant  garde  of  Cage,  Babbitt,  Kagel,  Davidovsky 
jnd  Penderecki  has  caused  listeners  to  think  in  new  ways. 

^his  course  is  designed  not  so  much  to  explain,  but  to  explore  the  new 
jsical  experience.  Its  emphasis  will  be  on  the  interrelation  between 
^ety  and  the  artist  and,  in  turn,  between  the  artist  and  the  listener. 


Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  work  done  since  1945 -a  time  when 
music  was  not  only  emancipated  from  particularstyles,  but  from  its 
notes. 

Suggested  reading:  Stuckenschmidt,  H.  H.,  Twentieth  Century  Music, 
McGraw-Hill 

Time  Tuesdays8:00  pm  — 10:00  pm  Oct  12  — Dec  14  Jan  1 1 -Mar  14 
Place  Edward  Johnson  Building 
Fee  $65.00  20  sessions 

On  being  truly  human  R.  Stackhouse 

Participants  in  this  course  will  examine  the  attempts  of  philosophy, 
theology,  and  the  social  sciences  to  answer  the  question:  What  is 
required  for  a truly  human  existence?  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  role  of  the  individual  in  today’s  society  and  on  the  problem 
of  alienation. 

Text  A list  of  readings  will  be  provided. 

Time  Thursdays  2:00  pm -3:30  pm  Oct7-Dec9  Jan13-Mar16 
Place  East  Lecture  Room,  Wycliffe  College 
Fee  $50.00  20  sessions 

Philosophy  of  religion:  some  contemporary  problems  P.  Gooch 
This  course  will  examine  recent  writings  in  the  philosophy  of  religion 
on  such  topics  as:  what  religious  experience  can  prove:  morality 
and  religion:  the  cosmological  and  teleological  arguments  for  God’s 
existence:  the  problem  of  evil:  the  meaningfulness  of  religious 
language:  miracles  and  revelation. 

Instead  of  comparing  religious  traditions,  the  course  will  confine  itself 
to  these  topics  within  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition.  Its  approach  will 
be  largely  analytical  -that  is,  the  course  will  concentrate  upon 
analyzing  specific  arguments  and  the  logic  of  certain  religious 
claims,  rather  than  attempting  to  develop  some  general  philosophical 
or  religious  system.  Opportunity  will  be  provided  for  the  development 
of  the  ability  to  discuss  and  write  critically,  a major  aim  in  the  study 
of  philosophy. 

Suggested  reading:  Hick,  J„  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Prentice-Hall, 
Hepburn,  R.,  Christianity  and  Paradox,  Pegasus. 

A full  bibliography  will  be  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  course. 
Time  Tuesdays  8:00  pm  - 10:00  pm  Oct  5 -Dec  14 
Place  University  College 
Fee  $45.00  11  sessions 

Plant  health  G B Orlob 

Most  of  us  take  plants  for  granted  without  considering  how  diseases 
and  pests  of  our  crops  have  affected  and  still  affect  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  mankind.  To  feed  a rapidly  expanding 
population,  to  maintain  plants  for  recreational  and  ornamental  use, 
it  is  important  that  knowledge  of  destructive  diseases,  insects, 
weeds,  and  other  harmful  agents  is  widely  disseminated. 

The  course  provides  basic  facts  about  major  disease  agents  and 
evaluates  the  principles  behind  modern  control  measures.  It  is 
designed  for  both  the  plant  hobbyist  and  the  professional  plant  grower 
who  wish  to  gain  information  on  a wide  range  of  topics  related  to 
plant  health.  Emphasis  will  be  on  biological  ratherthan  technical 
aspects  of  phytomedicine.  The  course  will  be  illustrated  with  slides 
and  live  material. 

Text  A reading  list  will  be  provided. 

Time  Thursdays  7:30  pm -9:00  pm  Oct  7-Dec  9 Jan  13-Mar  16 
Place  Botany  Building 
Fee  $55.00  20  sessions 

Political  theory  In  a contemporary  Canadian  setting  R.  A.  Imlay 
In  this  course,  contemporary  Canadian  issues  such  as  separatism, 
nationalism,  continentalism,  inflation  and  unemployment,  women’s 
liberation,  pollution  and  birth  control  will  be  examined.  A concerted 
attempt  will  be  made  to  discuss  problems  in  the  context  of 
politico-economic  theories  such  as  those  of  Marx,  de  Tocqueville  and 
Keynes. 

Text  A reading  list  will  be  provided. 

Time  Mondays 8:00 pm -9:30 pm  Oct 4 -Dec  13  Jan  10- Mar  13 
Place  Victoria  College,  New  Academic  Building. 

Fee  $55.00  20  sessions 
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Population,  economics  and  birth  control  T Ewart  S Gersham 
Beginning  with  some  basic  principles  from  the  seemingly  unrelated 
fields  of  demography,  thermodynamics,  economics  and  reproduction, 
this  course  will  attempt  to  set  down  practical  guidelines  for  the 
evaluation  of  current  socio-economic  and  environmental  problems.  The 
object  is  to  give  the  participant  qualitative  tools  with  which  he  can 
assess  the  benefits  and  liabilities  of  technological  schemes  and  social 
changes.  Attention  will  be  focused  on  such  subjects  as:  an  historical 
perspective  of  human  population  and  economics;  energy  use,  future 
demand,  newtechnologies  such  as  nuclearfusion  generators  and  their 
side  effects;  food  supplies  and  novel  methods  of  production; 
unemployment,  inflation,  automation  and  their  interaction  with  a 
growing  population;  computersimulation  and  the  optimum  population 
for  Canada;  a world  view  of  contraception  and  abortion,  new  techniques 
of  birth  control  and  the  changing  attitudes  toward  population  control. 
Lively  discussions,  films,  tape  recordings,  invited  speakers,  visits  to  a 
contraceptive  manufacturer  and  a public  health  clinic  will  complement 
this  series  of  lectures. 

Text  Ehrlich,  P.  R.  and  A.  H.,  Population  Resources  Environment: 
Issues  in  Human  Ecology,  W.  H.  Freeman 
Time  Mondays  7:30  pm -9:30  pm  Jan  31 -Apr  3 
Place  University  College 
Fee  $45.00  10  sessions 

Practical  logic  R E.Tully 

This  course  aims  to  introduce  students  to  those  features  of  both 
deductive  and  inductive  logic  which  will  be  of  greatest  use  in 
constructing,  analyzing  and  criticizing  arguments.  The  goal  of  the  first 
part  of  the  course  will  be  practice  in  the  classification  of  arguments,  the 
application  of  tools  of  symbolic  logic  to  them,  and  the  identification  of 
fallacies  in  reasoning.  The  nature  of  inductive  reasoning  will  then  be 
examined,  with  particular  attention  to  appraising  the  relative  strengths 
of  probability  arguments.  The  techniques  learned  here  will  then  be  put 
to  use  in  the  discussion  of  such  general  topics  as  sampling,  evaluation 
of  evidence,  and  the  constructing  and  testing  of  hypotheses. 

Text  Neidorf.  R.,  Deductive  Forms,  Harper  and  Row  (supplemented  by 
notes  from  the  instructor). 

Time  Wednesdays  7:30  pm  — 9:30  pm  Oct  13  — Dec  15  Jan  12  — Feb  9 
Place  Victoria  College,  New  Academic  Building 
Fee  $55.00  15  sessions 

The  price  of  progress  G Alderson 

For  many  centuries,  attempts  have  been  made  to  blueprint  an  ideal 
society  orto  forecast  the  future  by  extrapolating  current  scientific  and 
social  developments.  With  advances  in  technology,  that  which  was 
recently  science  fiction  is  rapidly  becoming  science  fact,  but  new 
developments  create  nearly  as  many  problems  as  they  solve.  Progress 
does  not  come  cheaply;  this  course  will  examine  some  of  the  attendant 
problems  such  as  population,  pollution,  freedom  in  the  ‘Global  Village' 
and  sociological  and  technological  trends.  The  following  books  will 
form  the  basis  of  the  discussions:  Ford,  Utopia  is  an  Island:  Goodman, 
The  Moral  Ambiguity  of  America;  Galbraith,  The  New  Industrial  State; 
Kahn,  The  Year  2000;  McLuhan,  Understanding  Media;  Polanyi, 
Reciprocity  and  Redistribution:  Skinner,  Walden  Two;  Walsh,  From 
Utopia  to  Nightmare;  Williams.  The  Human  Frontier 
Text  A detailed  reading  list  will  be  sentto  registrants. 

Time  Thursdays  8:00 pm -9:30 pm  Oct 6 -Dec 8 
Place  University  College 
Fee  $45.00  10  sessions 

Race -reality  or  myth?  J Mavalwala 

Are  there  valid  reasons  for  dividing  Man  into  various  Races,  or  are 
Races  a myth  without  any  solid  foundation  in  fact  ? What  are  Races  of 
Man?  What  is  the  history  of  this  concept?  Has  it  changed  over  the 
centuries,  and  what  are  the  current  notions  of  Race  particularly  as  it 
affects  comparative  statements  dealing  with  various  cultural  traits, 
physical  traits  and  intelligence? 

This  course  is  designed  to  critically  examine  current  notions  and  to  ask 
questions,  some  of  which  have  no  satisfactory  answers. 

Text  King.J.C.,  The  Biology  of  Race,  Longman's  (paperback) 

Time  Mondays  8:00  pm  - 1 0:00  pm  Oct  4 -Dec  13  Jan  10- Feb  7 
Place  Victoria  College,  New  Academic  Building 
Fee  $55.00  15  sessions 


Random  choices  in  literature  M M Kirkwood 
The  works  to  be  considered  in  this  course  cover  a broad  spectrum  in 
terms  of  style,  subject,  literary  forms  and  period  of  composition. 
However,  they  al  I are  major  I iterary  works,  and  each  makes  a signific;] 
contribution  to  an  understanding  of  human  experience.  The  works  wil| 
be  studied  with  a view  to  discovering  and  defining  the  particular 
excellence  of  each,  and  to  furthering  the  student's  understanding  of  tf| 
diverse  approaches  that  literature  takes.  Two  selections  (as  shown)  w| 
be  dealt  with  each  evening. 

Job,  (Old  Testament);  Twain,  Huckleberry  Finn 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear;  Leacock,  Sunshine  Sketches  of  a Little  Tow,| 
Shaw,  Three  Plays  for  Puritans:  Milton,  Lycidas 
Bronte,  Wuthering  Heights:  Laurence,  The  Stone  Angel 
Butler.  The  Way  of  All  Flesh;  Forster,  Passage  to  India 
di  Lampedeusa,  The  Leopard;  James,  The  Ambassadors 
Fitzgerald,  The  Great  Gatsby,  Woolf,  To  the  Lighthouse 
Lawrence,  Sons  and  Lovers;  MacLennan,  Two  Solitudes 
Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice;  Joyce,  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a Young  Mai\ 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit;  Fowles,  The  French  Lieutenant’s  Woman 
Text  The  books  listed  above  are  usually  available  in  paperback 
Time  Tuesdays  8:00  pm -9:30  pm  Oct  5 -Dec  7 
Place  University  College 
Fee  $45.00  10  sessions 
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Revolutionary  war  P.  Silverman 

This  course  will  cover  not  only  the  'art'  of  this  form  of  warfare,  but  will 
explain,  byexamples.the  underlying  causes  of  various  forms  of 
revolution,  and  the  direction  which  revolutionary  action  takes  in  differen| 
political,  social  and  economic  situations.  Among  the  revolutions  that 
will  be  studied  are  those  of  Kenya,  Cyprus,  South  Arabia,  Israel,  Prussia, "J 
China  and  Viet  Nam. 

Text  A list  of  recommended  readings  will  be  sentto  registrants. 

Time  Thursdays  8:00 pm -9:30 pm  Cct6-Dec8  Jan  12 -Mar  15] 
Place  University  College 
Fee  $55,00  20  sessions 
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Russian  I K.  Lantz 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  students  with  the 
fundamentals  of  Russian  grammar  and  to  give  them  a working 
vocabulary.  The  four  basic  language  skills  (listening,  reading,  writing, 
and  speaking)  will  be  given  equal  attention  throughout  the  year. 

Text  Stilman,  G.  and  Harkins,  W.  E.,  Introductory  Russian  Grammar, 
Blaisdell  Publishing  Company 

Time  Wednesdays  8:00pm-10:00pm  Cct6-Dec8  Jan12-Mar15j 
Place  New  College 
Fee  $75.00  20  sessions 


Hindct 


Russian  II  N,  Shneidman 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  the  Russian  I course  which  employed 
the  same  textbook.  Commencing  in  1972-73  Russian  II  will  require  the 
new  two-year  text  being  used  in  Russian  I this  year. 

Grammar,  reading  and  oral  practice  are  stressed.  Additional  reading 
materials  to  those  in  the  textbook  are  covered.  Cf  these,  some  are 
provided  in  mimeographed  form  by  the  instructor  and  some  are  to  be 
purchased  by  the  class  members. 

Text  Von  Gronicka,  A.  and  Bates-Yakobson,  H.,  Essentials  of  Russian, 
Prentice-Hall,  4th  ed.,  1964 

Time  Tuesdays  8:00  pm  - 10:00  pm  Get  5 -Dec  7 Jan  11 -Mar  14 

Place  New  College 

Fee  $75.00  20  sessions 
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Russian  history  S E Moore 

This  course  is  based  on  several  major  themes  in  19th  and  20th  century 
Russian  history,  and  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  a working 
knowledge  of  Marxism-Leninism  and  the  causes  and  effects  of  the 
Russian  Revolution. 

Some  of  the  themes  to  be  examined  are:  the  development  of  the  Marxian 
socialist  movement  in  Russia,  with  emphasis  on  Marxism-Leninism  and 
its  application  to  Russian  conditions;  Communist  ideology  compared 
and  contrasted  with  the  economic,  political,  and  social  reality  of 
Russian  society  today;  the  Cold  War;  Stalinism;  the  Sino-Soviet  split; 
and  'Revisionism'. 
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•f  Mendec,  A.,  ed.,  Essential  Works  of  Marxism 

Carr,  E.  H„  The  Bolshevik  Revolution,  1917-1923.  Volume  I 
^akesjcj  , Deutscher,  I.,  The  Unfinished  Revolution,  1917-67 

re  Tuesdays  8:00pm-9:30pm  Oct5-Dec7  Jan11-Mar14 
'epaiticuij,  University  College 

' $55.00  20  sessions 

r>  science  fiction  novei  P.  Fitting 

• ence  Fiction  provides  more  than  a prognostication  of  the  future  ora 
isolahiii  - C of  worlds  that  have  never  existed.  As  a literary  genre,  it  displays 

‘ g atdiversity  in  its  concerns  and  approaches,  and  the  major  authors 
!l  si  novels  constitute  a body  of  work  that  merits  serious  consideration. 

*fs  course  will  examine  some  of  the  majorworks  of  British  and 
Ofs  /(erican  Science  Fiction  — particularly  those  of  the  fifties  and 

! sties —with  the  aim  of  understanding  and  appreciating  the  nature, 
is  $)peand  quality  of  this  increasingly  important  literary  form.  Among  the 
'ssafeol  ’"csto  be  considered: 

■ t;  Beginnings:  Jules  Verne;  H.  G.  Wells;  Olaf  Stapledon. 
hence  Fiction  with  a Message:  Huxley,  Brave  New  World;  Lewis, 
Perelandra. 

1°  Mainstream:  Isaac  Asimov;  Robert  Heinlein;  ‘Future  History' 
(Herbert,  Dune;  Leguin,  Left  Hand  of  Darkness), 
hm  the  Old  to  the  New:  Clarke,  Childhood's  End;  Leiber,  A Specter  is 
Haunting  Texas 

eNew  Wave:  Phil  Dick;  Samuel  Delany;  J.  G.  Ballard. 
xt  Acomplete  reading  listwill  be sentto  registrants, 
ne  Tuesdays  7:00pm-9;00pm  Oct 5 -Dec  7 
nce  University  College 
e $45.00  10  sessions 
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Mentific  ideals  - social  goals  D.  Power 
iscourse  involves  lectures,  discussions  and  reading  of  ideas  and 
rrent  commentary  on  relevant  issues  involving  both  scientists  and 
manists.  These  include  the  so-called  neutrality  of  basic  research,  the 
icial  responsibility  of  scientists,  the  use  and  misuse  of  scientific 
(owledge,  and  the  problems  of  rapid  technological  turnover  in  the 
Iper-industrial  countries. 

(nphasis  will  be  on  the  natural  sciences,  with  the  purpose  of  building  a 
;nd  of  the  information  that  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  judge  what 
pveloping  science  means  for  mankind. 
f:cording  to  class  interest,  possible  topics  might  be; 
ros  and  cons  of  greater  government  and  public  control  of  science 
ne  impact  on  universities  of  slowing  the  growth  rate  of  science  to 
I match  that  of  society  in  general 
jPychological  and  social  barriers  to  women  in  science 
.'ijational  goals  and  the  contribution  of  science  (e.g.,  reclaiming  the 
environment) 

j'lternational  goals  (e  g.,  exploration  of  the  oceans) 

' Consequences  of  sex  control 
Ihe  'Science  For  The  People'  movement 
ienetic  engineering  and  test-tube  babies 
ferbicides  and  the  ecology  of  Viet  Nam 
iupersonic  transports 
I'eaceful  uses  of  nuclear  power 
i|1ates  of  technological  growth  and  cultural  shock 
ext  Possible  reference  material  might  include.  Rattray-Taylor, 

The  Biological  Time  Bomb:  Toffler,  Future  Shock;  Ehrlich  and 
Ehrlich,  Population.  Resources,  Environment:  and  various 
selected  articles  in  journals  such  as  Science  (American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science);  American 
Scientist  (Society  of  Sigma  Xi);  and  Center  Magazine  (Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions) 
ime  Thursdays  7 30  pm -9  30  pm  Sept  30 - Dec  16 
'lace  Victoria  College,  New  Academic  Building 
ee  $55  00  12  sessions 


rhe  second  sex:  women  in  literature  M Hodson-Walker 
Fhis  course  will  study  the  images  of  women  presented  in  literature 
vritten  by  both  men  and  women  We  will  look  at  works  from  different 
tistorical  periods  and  by  authors  of  varying  nationalities,  and  will  use 
such  studies  to  understand  more  clearly  the  treatment  and  status  of 
vomen  in  our  society  today.  Some  of  the  areas  which  we  wil  I explore  are; 


woman  as  presented  onT.V.  and  in  magazines;  woman  as  wife,  mother 
and  lover;  woman  and  her  family;  woman  as  the  evil  and  dangerous  sex; 
woman  as  an  individual. 

Among  the  works  that  will  be  considered  are  the  following:  Chaucer,  The 
Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue  and  Tale;  Shakespeare,  Trollus  and  Cressida; 
Ibsen,  A Doll's  House,  Hedda  Gabler;  Albee,  Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia 
Woolf?:  Faulker,  As  I Lay  Dying;  Roy,  The  Tin  Flute;  Lawrence,  Women 
In  Love;  Lessing,  The  Golden  Notebook;  de  Beauvoir,  The  Second  Sex; 
Morgan  (ed,).  Sisterhood  Is  Powerful. 

Text  Acomplete  reading  listwill  be  sentto  registrants. 

Time  Mondays  1 :30  pm-3:00  pm  Oct  4 — Dec  13  Jan  10  — Mar  13  or 
Fridays  1:30pm-3:00pm  Oct8-Dec10  Jan14-Mar17 
Place  Mondays -Richview  Public  Library, 

1 806  Islington  Avenue,  Etobicoke 
Fridays -84  Queen’s  Park 
Fee  $55.00  20  sessions 

The  seven  arts  B.  Gunther 

Man  communicates  and  creates  within  his  world  through  his  senses.  Art 
as  one  of  his  creations  is  put  before  us  through  a number  of  different 
media.  Historically  these  have  been  quite  distinct  from  one  another,  but 
our  presenttime  witnesses  a disintegration  of  traditional  boundaries 
between  space  and  time;  between  art  and  non-art,  between  the  work  of 
art  and  its  creator,  and  among  the  various  media. 

In  what  sense  are  these  media  and  the  various  senses  dependent  on 
each  other  ? How  is  inner  perception  related  to  sensory  impression  ? Are 
there  in  fact  seven  arts  ? What  are  the  justification,  the  significance,  the 
historical  and  contemporary  pertinence  of  the  hierarchic  division  of  the 
arts? 

Questions  such  as  these  will  concern  students  in  this  study.  The  class 
will  seek  answers  through  an  experiential  involvement  with  the 
aesthetic  phenomena  themselves.  The  framework  wi  1 1 be  a d irect 
confrontation  with  the  various  media,  an  examination  of  man  as  a 
sentient  being,  some  historical  positions  of  relevance  and  previous 
experience  and  observation  of  the  group. 

Text  A list  of  suggested  readingswill  be  provided. 

Time  Thursdays  8;00pm-10:00pm  Sept 30 -D 

Place  New  College 

Fee  $50.00  12  sessions 

Sociology  K.  Savan 

Sociology  is  the  study  of  people  in  society,  and  the  groups  and 
institutions  which  compose  it.  We  are  born  intoafamily,a 
neighbourhood,  a country,  into  a net  of  associations.  Sociology  helps  us 
to  take  a new  and  unique  view  of  the  human  groups  in  which  we  find 
ourselves. 

We  must  come  to  terms  with  a world  which  travel  and  communications 
have  reduced  to  a 'Global  Village'.  Political  ideology  ratherthan  (as  in 
Medieval  Europe)  religious  faith  tears  us  apart  or  throws  us  violently 
together.  Qur  children  are  growing  up  in  an  overcrowded  world,  a world 
where  rich  communities  grow  richer  and  poor  communities,  poorer.  It  is 
vital  thatwe  try  to  understand  how  our  own  society  functions,  as  well  as 
how  very  differently  other  societies  may  organize  their  institutions.  By 
looking  at  Canadian  society  from  a sociological  perspective,  we  can 
begin  to  see  the  patterns  which,  though  often  invisible,  hold  us  firmly  in 
our  social  structures. 

The  plan  of  the  course  will  be  adapted  to  meet  the  interests  of  the 
students. Topics  such  as  urbanization  and  industrialization,  new 
life-styles  and  the  family,  social  class  and  hierarchy,  equality  versus 
equality  of  opportunity,  the  anonymity  of  cities,  and  the  changing 
influence  of  religion  may  be  considered. 

No  previous  sociological  background  is  required,  but  it  would  be 
helpful  to  read  the  paperbacks  suggested,  in  advance.  Guidance  will 
be  given  in  additional  reading  as  desired.  Students  may  wish  to  lead  the 
discussion  period  from  time  to  time,  and  deal  with  a sociological 
concept  or  social  problem  in  which  they  are  particularly  interested. 

Text  Worsley,  P.,  Introducing  Sociology , Penguin 

Worsley,  P.  (et  al)  ed..  Modern  Sociology:  Introductory  Readings, 
Penguin 

Time  Thursdays  7;30pm-9;30pm  Oct7-Dec9  Jan  13-Mar  16 
Place  Victoria  College,  New  Academic  Building 
Fee  $65.00  20  sessions 
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Sociology  of  sport  J R.Wrigley 

This  course  provides  an  inter-disciplinary  approach  tothestudy  of  sport 
in  Canadian  society.  The  programme  is  designed  for  persons  involved 
in  sport  systems.  Selected  topics  for  analysis  will  include  the  structures 
and  functions  of  sport,  motivation  of  athletes,  crowd  behavior,  violence 
in  sport,  delinquency  and  sport,  bureaucratization  and  profession- 
alization of  sport,  and  sport  and  the  media. 

Text  McIntosh,  P.  C..  Sport  in  Society,  C.  A.  Watts  (London),  1 968 
Time  Tuesdays  7:30pm-9:30pm  Sept28-Dec14 
Place  Victoria  College,  New  Academic  Building 
Fee  $50.00  12  sessions 

Spanish  I J Ara 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
language.  Spanish  is  heard  and  spoken  from  the  outset,  and  students 
are  encouraged  to  cultivate  oral  facility.  At  the  same  time  a firm 
grammatical  basis  is  established,  and  an  opportunity  is  given  to 
develop  fluency  in  reading.  Some  acquaintance  is  made  with  the 
everyday  life oftheSpanish-speaking  peoples. 

Text  La  Grone,  G.,  McHenry,  A.  S.  and  O’Connor,  P.,  Basic 

Conversational  Spanish,  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  revised  ed., 
1968 

Time  Wednesdays  8:00pm-10:00pm  Oct6-Dec8  Jan  12-Mar  15 

Place  New  College 

Fee  $75.00  20  sessions 

Spanish  II  J Escobar 

This  course  builds  on  the  foundations  laid  in  'Spanish  I’.  The 
conversational  method  is  used  to  increase  the  students'  knowledge  of 
Spain  and  Spanish  America,  and  to  improve  their  grasp  of  the  structure 
and  idiomatic  resources  of  the  language.  Supplementary  illustrative 
material  serves  to  convey  something  of  the  culture  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  peoples. 

Text  La  Grone,  G.,  McHenry,  A.  S.  and  O’Connor,  P.,  Basic 

Conversational  Spanish,  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  revised  ed., 
1968 

Time  Thursdays  8:15pm-10:15pm  Oct7-Dec9  Jan13-Mar16 
Place  New  College 

Fee  $75.00  20  sessions  (plus  optional  lab) 

Speech  in  communication  H.  Tucker 

This  is  a course  to  help  the  individual  free  himself  to  think,  feel  and  act 
with  increased  awareness  and  confidence.  Speech  in  communication  is 
considered  the  basis  of  thought  and  action,  hence  it  is  the  chief 
component  in  personal  growth  and  self-development.  Interaction  within 
the  group  is  the  process  by  which  one  tests  his  ability  to  communicate 
well. 

Participants  will  discover  in  this  course  that  words  cannot  have 
meanings  in  themselves  — only  people  have  meanings.  Everyone  will  try 
to  find  out  how  to  express  meanings  more  clearly  through  language 
sounds  and  gestures  and  organized  thoughts.  Being  a leader  and  being 
a participant  in  decision-making  and  action  situations  will  be 
experienced.  Members  will  evaluate  their  performance,  in  some  cases 
assisted  by  video-taping. 

This  course  is  planned  in  a progressive  pattern  and  only  regular  and 
involved  participation  will  give  the  full  satisfaction  and  development 
desired.  Applications  must  be  accompanied  by  a personal  letter 
explaining  objectives  in  taking  the  course. 

Text  Reference  reading  will  be  recommended. 

Time  Tuesdays  6:30 pm -8:30 pm  Oct5-Dec7  Jan11-Mar14 
Place  Victoria  College,  New  Academic  Building 
Fee  $85.00  20  sessions  (limited  enrolment) 

Technology  and  society  J,  Abrams  J.S.  Sinclair 

This  course  \will  study  the  historical  development  of  modern  technology, 

in  order  to  understand  both  the  nature  of  technical  change  and  how 

previous  societies  have  dealt  with  it,  A technical  background  is  not 

required. 

Many  of  the  technological  issues  which  concern  people  today  — air  and 
water  poilution.  transportation  systems,  the  relation  of  men  and 
machines,  and  that  of  technology  to  governmental  action  — have 
parallels  in  the  past.  North  Americans  in  particular,  have  long  seen 
technology  as  especially  suited  to  the  demands  of  their  continent,  and 


■•vstif 


have  placed  theirfaith  in  itto  solve  political,  economic  and  social 
problems.  In  that  respect,  the  course  will  emphasize  those  elements  c| 
Western  technology  which  bear  on  current  concerns,  not  with  the 
promise  of  solutions,  but  as  an  aid  to  understanding  the  questions. 

Text  A list  of  suggested  readings  will  be  given  to  registrants. 

Time  Wednesdays  7:00pm-9:00pm  Oct20-Dec8  Jan12-Fe 
Place  Galbraith  Building 
Fee  $50.00  12  sessions 
Toronto  theatre  experience  D Scott 
This  study  group  is  intended  forthose  who  wish  to  increase  their 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  theatre  and  the  various  elements! 
that  comprise  a theatrical  production.  Unlike  many  other  courses  on  th 
theatre  that  are  taught  in  a classroom  using  a textbook,  a major  part  o 
Toronto  Theatre  Experience  will  take  place  in  the  theatre,  and  current 
professional  productionswillformthe  basisfordiscussion.  Between 
eight  and  ten  productions  will  be  attended  throughout  the  course, 
selected  from  those  presented  at  the  St.  Lawrence  Centre,  Hart  House 
Theatre,  Toronto  Workshop,  Global  Village  and  other  Toronto  theatres. 
Nearly  every  week  a production  will  be  attended;  later  that  week  the 
group  will  meet  to  discuss  the  production  they  have  just  seen. 
Discussions  will  coverall  aspects  of  the  production,  from  the  literary  to 
the  theatrical  and  technical  standpoints,  considering  the  acting,  the 
lighting,  the  sets  and  costumes,  and  above  all,  the  function  of  the 
director  in  relation  to  his  overall  approach  to  the  play.  To  make  the 
discussion  sessions  even  more  relevant,  some  of  the  directors  and 
designers  concerned  in  production  will  be  invited  to  talk  to  the  group 
and  to  answer  questions  about  theirwork. 

Toronto  Theatre  Experience  is  underthe  direction  of  Desmond  Scott, 
currently  Director  of  Productions  at  Hart  House  Theatre,  His  production 
of  Prandello’s  To  Clothe  the  Naked  will  be  the  first  to  be  attended  by 
the  group. 

Atthetimeof  publication  schedules  for  the  various  theatres  were  not 
available  and  thus  all  dates  for  the  course  are  not  yet  definite.  The  class 
will  meet  October  14  to  attend  and  discuss  To  Cloth  the  Naked:  this 
session  will  also  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  course.  The  course 
proper  will  begin  in  mid-November.  The  study  group  will  meet  on 
Thursdays;  in  most  instances,  productions  will  be  attended  on  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday  evenings.  Complete  information  should  be  available  by 
mid-September. 

Text  A list  of  suggested  readings  will  be  provided. 

Time  Thursdays  8:00  pm- 10:00  pm;  tentatively  mid-November - 
mid-December  mid-January  — mid-February  (see  above);  first 
session  October  14 

Place  Victoria  College,  New  Academic  Building 
Fee  $85.00  10-^2sess'\ons■,Tuition  fee  Includes  admission  to  all 
productions.  A minimum  of  eight  plays  will  be  attended. 

Urban  forestry  E Jorgensen 

This  course  gives  an  analysis  of  the  position  of  trees  within  the  land  area 
influenced  by  urbanization.  It  deals  with  the  contributions  made  by  trees 
toward  the  physiological,  sociological  and  economic  well-being  of 
society  as  well  as  with  special  problems  related  to  the  growing  of  trees 
within  this  area.  The  needs  and  requirements  for  landscape 
management  of  the  area  influenced  by  urbanization  are  stressed,  and 
solutions  to  some  of  the  problems  relating  to  this  goal  are  discussed. 
The  course  is  designed  for  people  with  a sincere  interest  in  ‘the  scene 
and  setting  for  urban  man's  future  endeavours'.  Thus,  it  should  equally 
appeal  to  professionals  such  as  planners,  architects,  landscape 
architects,  foresters  and  developers  as  well  as  to  non-professionals  with 
an  environmental  interest,  such  as  conservationists  and  naturalists. 

The  course  consists  of  lectures  and  discussions,  and  the  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  student  participation  in  the  latter  in  orderto  establish  an 
interdisciplinary  dialogue. 

Background  reading 

Krueger,  R,  R.  and  Bryfogle,  R.  C„  Urban  Problems  — A Canadian 
Reader,  Flolt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1 971 

Love,  G.  A.  and  Love,  R.  M..  Ecological  Crisis -Readings  for  Survivai 
Harcourt,  Brace,  Jovanovich,  1 970 

Oct19-Dec7  Jan11-Feb29 

Place  84  Queen  s Park 
Fee  $60.00  16  sessions 

Shade  Tree  Council  and  the 
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in  the  modern  world  J.Gellner 

ehave  been  some  60  wars  in  the  world  in  the  last  25  years.  Among 
in  terms  of  men  and  arms  engaged,  were  the  third  and  fourth 
est  in  modern  history  (after  the  two  world  wars),  those  in  Viet  Nam 
in  Korea:  and  three  of  the  bloodiest  ever,  the  civil  wars  in  Yemen,  in 
Sudan,  and  in  Nigeria/Biafra.  The  incidence  of  armed  conflict  seems 
ive  been  increasing  in  recent  years;  and  much  as  we  may  deplore 
act,  war  may  well  continue  to  be  a feature  of  world  politics, 
course  is  designed  to  provide  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  three 
iai  questions  that  confront  us:  What  causes  war  in  our  times?  What 
the  characteristics  of  modern  war  that  bear  on  its  conduct,  and  thus 
ursesci  course  and  consequences?  What  measures  are  being  taken,  or 
Id  be  taken,  to  limit  armed  conflict  in  the  world? 
s,  to  use  the  terminology  of  the  discipline,  the  course  will  deal  with 
id  strategy  (war/peace  policy)  and  strategy  (political  and  military 
iduct  of  modern  war).  Tactics  will  be  touched  upon  where  they  are 
idUj..  ffvisible  from  strategy,  as  in  the  guerilla  wars  of  our  time.  As  far  as 
(lijj,,.  ^.sible,  recent  conflicts  which  are  typical  of  the  style  of  present-day 
i-fare  will  be  analysed. 

Ft  A reading  listwill  be  sentto  registrants. 
iitj,,„  ?)e  Thursdays  8:00  pm -9:30  pm  Oct  14 -Dec  2 
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$40.00  8 sessions 
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^ [cumentary  appreciation  and  writing  D.  MacDonald 

Is  workshop  cannot  truly  be  called  a'writing  course',  because  putting 
%rds  to  paper  is  only  a small  part  of  today's  documentary  process.  A 
fc  ^umentary  is  often  a direct  view  of  life,  captured  by  lens  or 

Krophone,andassuch,  presents  technical  challenges  beyond  the 
terationof  a typewriter.  A documentary  writer  in  many  cases  should 
W Spw  how  to  work  with  the  tools  of  his  craft,  the  camera  and  tape 
®cT^order  as  well  as  the  typewriter,  and  this  workshop  will  study  creative 
ting,  camerawork,  use  of  sound  and  soon,  as  well  as  present  class 
rcises  in  script  writing.  Participants  will  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
h both  video  and  audio  equipment.  Television  and  radio 
cumentariesof  various  styles  will  be  presented  forevaluation,  and  at 
St  one  field  trip  to  a major  production  centre  is  planned  to  study 
ifessional  methods  of  documentary  and  other  programme 
sentation. 

r this  course,  interest  in  documentaries  and  their  creation  is  a 
quirement:  demonstrable  talent  is  not.  Hopefully,  as  in  the  past,  some 
the  material  produced  may  find  public  acceptance  in  some  form,  but 
e course  is  not  specifically  designed  to  assist  students  in  selling  their 
eative  efforts.  Markets,  however,  will  be  one  of  the  topics  discussed. 
xt  Appropriate  reference  reading  will  be  recommended. 
me  Mondays  7 00 pm -9:30 pm  Oct 4 -Dec  13  Jan  10- Mar  13 
ace  University  College 

$90  00  20  sessions  (enrolment  I imited  to  20  participants) 


ji  laywriting  workshop  D.  Taylor 
he  emphasis  in  this  workshop  will  be  on  creating  plays  which  are 
. toskable  vehicles  for  performers  rather  than  words  which  never  get  off 
. aper.  To  this  end,  on  several  occasions  during  the  course,  scripts  will 
, Ic  produced  experimentally  at  the  Factory  Theatre  Lab. 

he  different  techniques  involved  with  writing  for  stage,  television,  radio 
■cd  film  will  be  taught,  and  scriptsof  merit  which  have  been  written  for 
...  idioand  television  will  be  submitted  to  certain  CBC  producers  and 
^'rectors. 

Voters  can  expect  to  be  nagged  and  pushed, 
oxt  Appropriate  reference  reading  will  be  recommended, 
f/m©  Tuesdays  7 00pm  1000pm  Oct5-Dec7  Janll  Mar14 
#/ace  University  College 

Tee  $90.00  20sessions(enrolmentlimitedto20participants) 
iVriting  and  creative  criticism  A Montagnes 

■t^h is  workshop  is  designed  for  writers  — fiction,  poetry,  biography,  essay, 
lumour- who  want  feedback  but  who  have  no  access  to  an  audience  or 
lirofessional  criticism.  Through  group  and  Individual  exercises  and 
■ iscussion,  under  the  guidance  of  a professional  critic  and  writer, 
Bnembers  will  acquire  a broad  personal  critical  apparatus  so  that  they 


will  have  an  opportunity  totry  out  at  least  one  long  manuscript  on  the 
entire  group.  The  leader  will  also  write  criticism  of  manuscripts. 
Publishing  opportunities  will  be  considered  throughoutthe  course  and 
a final  session  will  be  spent  in  discussion  with  Canadian  publishers. 

Text  Selected  readings  will  be  recommended  during  the  course. 

Time  Mondays  7:00pm  - 10:00pm  Oct4-Dec13  Jan10-Mar13 
Place  University  College 

Fee  $90.00  20sessions(enrolmentlimitedto20participants) 

Writing  for  magazines  F Rasky 

The  prime  function  of  this  class  is  to  teach  the  technique  of  writing 
articles  for  business  journals,  professional  publications  and 
mass-circulation  magazines.  It  will  also  help  participants  to  learn  how  to 
express  their  ideas  and  emotions  more  clearly  on  paper  in  everyday 
situations  — for  essays,  letters,  business  reports,  speeches,  company 
press  releases,  and  institutional  journals.  Sessions  will  be  highly 
informal  and  participative  with  some  being  devoted  to  the  construction 
of  magazine  articles,  some  to  idea  formulation  based  on  readings  from 
current  newspapers,  and  some  to  group  discussion  with  visiting  editors 
and  professional  journalists.  Each  studentwill  undertake  at  leastfive 
writing  assignments  of  his  own  choice,andthegroup  will  join  with  the 
instructor  in  evaluating  these  efforts.  Frank  Rasky  is  a staff  writer  with 
Canadian  Magazine  and  Canadian  Star  Weekly. 

Text  Appropriate  reference  reading  will  be  recommended 

Time  Wednesdays  8:00 pm- 10:00 pm  Oct6-Dec8  Jan12-Feb9 

Place  University  College 

Fee  $75.00  20  sessions  (enrolment  limited  to20  participants) 

Zen  Buddhism  J.  Canfield 

This  series  of  lectures  and  discussions  will  treat  Zen  as  a contemporary 
and  viable  religious  teaching,  and  one  compatible  with  a hard  headed, 
scientific  world-view.  The  course  will  be  divided  into  three  sections: 

(1 ) Buddhist  and  Taoist  background:  (2)  Zen  and  the  Mahayana 
Buddhist  ideal:  (3)  Zen  practice. 

In  the  first  section  these  doctrines  will  be  discussed:  the  Buddhist 
conception  of  human  life  as  suffering;  the  illusory  nature  of  the  self  or 
ego:  the  doctrine  of  Karma;  enlightenment. 

In  the  second  section  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  convey  something  of 
the  flavour  or  fee  I of  Zen  by  means  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  life-style 
of  Zen  Masters,  as  portrayed  in  Zen  sermons,  poems,  anecdotes,  and 
biographical  writings. 

The  third  section  of  the  course  will  discuss  Zen  'meditation'  or  zazen. 
and  its  goals  of  kensho  or  satorl,  as  well  as  the  koan  system  of  Rinzai 
Zen,  and  related  matters. 

Text  Kapleau,  P.,  The  Three  Pillars  of  Zen,  Beacon  (paperback) 

Merton,  T.,  The  Way  of  Chuang  Tzu,  New  Directions  (paperback) 
Stryk,  L.,  ed.,  Zen  Poems,  Prayers,  Sermons  . . ..  Doubleday 
Anchor (paperback) 

Time  Wednesdays  8:00 pm- 10:00 pm  Oct 6- Dec 8 Jan  12  — Mar  15 
Place  Victoria  College,  New  Academic  Building 
Fee  $55.00  15  sessions 
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University  Extension  Programmes 

In  addition  to  those  listed  in  this  calendar,  other  part-time  studies  are 
available  through  the  Division  of  University  Extension  as  outlined 
below.  For  further  information  on  these  programmes,  telephone  928-2393. 

Continuing  education 

Business  and  Engineering  Programmes  provide  courses  relevant  to 
such  professional  and  technical  areas  as  business  administration, 
management,  personnel,  marketing,  human  relations,  finance,  and 
engineering. 

French  Summer  School  — St.  Pierre  et  Miquelon  offers  non-credit  oral 
courses  in  elementary,  intermediate  and  advanced  French.  Forthe 
student  who  cannot  go  to  France  in  the  summer,  St.  Pierre  et  Miquelon 
offers,  at  a fraction  of  the  cost,  the  next  best  opportunity  to  experience  a 
memorable  and  profitable  holiday  on  French  soil. 

Pre-University  Courses  in  Chemistry,  English,  History,  Mathematics, 
and  Physics  are  designed  to  assist  persons  who  wish  to  become 
eligible  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Toronto  as  mature  students. 

Independent  study  programme:  correspondence  courses 

Providing  an  opportunity  for  independent  guided  study  in  a wide  range 
of  subjects  related  to  management,  engineering  and  social  sciences, 
courses  are  available  either  by  direct  enrolment  or  in  programmes 
sponsored  by  organizations  which  award  certificates  or  designations 
upon  completion  of  their  programme  requirements.  (The  courses  do  not 
lead  to  cred it  toward  any  degree,  diploma  or  certificate  awarded  by  the 
University  of  Toronto.) 

Degree 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 

The  College  of  Education 

School  of  Nursing 

School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 

Diploma  and  certificate 

Diploma  Course  in  Translation  — French-English-French  is  designed 
for  both  French  and  English  speaking  students,  and  provides  a formal 
training  for  aspiring  translators. 

Certificate  Course  in  Business 

Certificate  Course  In  Public  Administration 

Certificate  Course  in  Criminology 

Certificate  Course  in  Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations 

These  course  offer  subjects  related  to  the  professional  areas  indicated 

by  the  titles.  One  of  two  subjects  may  betaken  each  year  with,  in  most 

cases,  six  subjects  required  for  graduation. 


Business  and  Engineering  Programmes 

Adult  learning  and  teaching 

Advanced  data  processing  concepts  and  applications 
Advertising  and  sales  promotion 
Applied  economic  analysis 
Applied  linearalgebra 

Business  budgeting  - management  control  techniques 

Business  management 

Business  policy 

Calculus  for  engineers 

Communications 

Computer-aided  analysisand  engineering  design 
Computer-based  management  information  systems 
Computer  programming  and  analysisforengineers 
Developing  markets  in  the  United  States 
Development  and  marketing  of  new  products 
Economic  and  financial  problems  of  today 
Economics  — an  introduction 
Economics  of  labour  relations 
Effective  supervision 
Electric  machines 

Electron  microscope  methods  in  the  biological  sciences 
Engineering  economics 
Financial  analysis  and  control 

Financial  and  accounting  fundamentaisfor  non-financial  managers 

How  to  finance  your  business 

Human  relations  and  human  organization 

Industrial  marketing 

Industrial  wastewater  control 

Information  and  communication  systems 

Integrated  compensation  administration 

Interviewing  and  counselling 

Introduction  to  banking 

Introduction  to  stochastic  processes 

Investment  principles 

Labour  relations 

Legal  aspects  of  business 

Linearalgebra  and  matrices 

Linear  programming  and  its  extensions 

Management  principles  and  organizational  behaviour 

Managing  the  computerfunction 

Manufacturing  analysis 

Marketing  research  — consumer,  industrial  and  commercial 
Marketing  systems 

Modern  metallography  and  interpretation  of  microstructure 
Money  and  banking 
Offshore  marketing 

Operational  research  and  management  science 
Organizational  psychology 
An  overview  of  personnel  administration 
The  personnel  function 

Personnel  practices  and  concepts  for  managers  and  supervisors 
Polymerengineering 

Probability  theory  and  mathematical  statistics 
Sales  management 

Simulation  and  management  modeling 
Statistical  decision  theory 
Statistical  methods 
Technology  and  society 

Training  and  developing  personnel  (principles  and  methods) 

Unit  operations  and  orocesses  of  sanitary  engineering 
Written  communication  in  business. 
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Mr.  Mrs.  Miss 
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Address  Number  & Street 

Apt.  No.  City 
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Telephone  Home 

Business 

Company  Name 

Company  Address 

Present  Position 


Personal  Company 

$ Cash  Cheque  Cheque 
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Receipt  No. 

Fee  (Please  make  cheques  payable  to  the  University  of  Toronto.) 
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Send  To. 
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Continuing  Education  Programme 
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Please  fill  in  a separate  application  form  for  each  course 
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If  you  are  taking  this  course  as  part  of  one  of  the  certificate  programmes,  please  specify  which  one: 


Mr  Mrs.  Miss 

Name 

Surname 

First  Name 

Address 

Number  & Street 

Apt.  No. 

City 
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Telephone 

Home 

Business 

Company  Name 


Company  Address 


Present  Position 


Personal  Company 

$ Cash Cheque Cheque 

Fee  (Please  make  cheques  payable  to  the  University  of  Toronto.) 


Date 


I Send  To: 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1970-71 


MICHAELMAS  TERM  1970  - 12  Weeks,  5 Days 


July  1,  Wednesday 
August  3,  Monday 
September  7,  Monday 
September  18,  Friday 
September  21,  Monday 
October  12,  Monday 
November  11,  Wednesday 
December  18,  Friday 
December  25,  Friday 


Dominion  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 
Civic  Holiday.  University  buildings  closed. 
Labour  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 
Registration  Day;  9:30  a.m. 

Academic  Year  begins  at  9:00  a.m. 
Thanksgiving  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 
Remembrance  Day. 

Last  day  of  Lectures.  Term  ends  at  5:00  p.m. 
Christmas  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 


January  1,  Friday 
January  4,  Monday 
February  15-19 

April  9,  Friday 
April  19,  Monday 
May  24,  Monday 
May  28,  Friday 


EASTER  TERM  1971-15  Weeks 

New  Year’s  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Easter  term  begins  (lectures  commence  at  9:00  a.m.) 

Lecture-Free  Reading  Week.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
classes  withdrawn. 

Good  Friday.  University  buildings  closed. 

Arts  and  Science  examinations  begin. 

Victoria  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Start  of  University  Commencement. 


ADxMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 
1969-1970 
THE  UNIVERSITY 

President  . . C.  T.  Bissell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.  es  L.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 
Assistant  to  the  President N.  S.  C.  Dickinson,  C.D.,  B.A. 

Executive  Vice-President  (Academic)  and.  Provost  . . . J.  H.  Sword,  M.A. 

Vice-Provost  and  Executive  Assistant  to  the  President  D.  F.  Forster,  B.A.,  A.M. 

Executive  Vice-President  (Non- Academic)  . . A.  G.  Rankin,  B.Com.,  F.C.A. 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Vice-President  (Non- Academic)  J.  F.  Brook 

Vice-President  (Administration) F.  R.  Stone,  B.Com.,  F.C.A. 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Governors D.  S.  Claringbold 

Director  of  Administrative  Services M.  A.  Malcolm,  B.A. 

Director  of  Physical  Plant F.  J.  Hastie,  B.Sc.,  P.Eng. 

Director  of  Finance (to  be  appointed) 

Vice-President  (Health  Sciences)  . . . J.  D.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C) 

Vice-President  (Research  Administration) 

G.  de  B.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Research  Administration  Miss  S.  Dymond,  B.A.,  Q.C. 

Vice-President  and  Registrar,  and.  Secretary  of  the  Senate 

R.  Ross,  M.B.E.,  M.A. 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  Vice-President  and  Registrar, 

and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Senate W.  Kent,  M.A. 

Vice-President  and  Graduate  Dean 

E.  Sirluck,  M.B.E.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Chief  Librarian R.  H.  Blackburn,  M.A.,  B.L.S.,  M.S.,  LL.D. 

Director  of  University  Extension G.  H.  Boyes,  M.A. 

Director  of  Admissions E.  M.  Davidson,  B.A. 

Director  of  Student  Awards Miss  H.  L.  Reimer,  B.A.,  B.Ped. 

Secondary  School  Liaison  Officer W.  A.  Hill 

Director  of  Statistics  and  Records  . . . J.  M.  Tusiewicz,  M.A.Sc.,  M.B.A. 

Director  of  University  Health  Service 

G.  E.  Wodehouse,  M.C.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C),  M.R.C.P. 
Assistant  Director  of  University  Health  Service 

—Women Miss  F.  H.  Stewart,  B.A.,  M.D. 

Director  of  Career  Counselling  and  Placement  Centre  A.  W.  Headrick,  M.A. 

Director  of  International  Student  Centre Mrs.  K.  Riddell,  B.A. 

Director  of  the  Advisory  Bureau 

D.  J.  McCulloch,  B.A.,  M.D.,  D.Psych.,  F.R.C.P.(C) 

Director  of  Housing  Service Mrs.  M.  G.  JafiFary,  B.A. 

Director  of  University  of  Toronto  Press  . ...  M.  Jeanneret,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

Director  of  Information K.  S.  Edey 

Director  of  Alumni  Affairs J.  C.  Evans,  B.A. 

Director  of  Development R.  L.  Jones 

Warden  of  Hart  House E.  A.  Wilkinson,  B.A. 

Director  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education 

—Men W.  A.  Stevens,  B.S. 

Director  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education 

—Women Miss  A.  Hewett,  B.Ed.,  P.E. 


FACULTY  OF  FOOD  SCIENCES 


Acting  Dean Iva  L.  Armstrong,  M.A.  (Col.) 

Secretary  to  the  Dean Mrs.  D.  Olsen 


TEACHING  STAFF  1970-71 

Barbara  A.  McLaren  (Minn.)  Ph.D.  (Wis.),  L.L.D.  (Alta)  . Professor  (Sabbatical) 
M.  Doreen  Smith-van  der  Voort,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tor.)  . . . Prof essor  Emeritus 

Colleen  D.  Dunkley,  Ph.D.  (Tor.) Associate  Professor 

Thomas  Francis,  Ph.D.  (Liverpool) Associate  Professor 

Martha  S.  Leitch,  B.Arch.,  P.Eng.,  M.R.A.I.C Associate  Professor 

John  J.  Moran,  Ph.D  (London)  Associate  Professor 

A.  Venketeshwer  Rao,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Oreg.) Associate  Professor 

John  A.  Blake,  M.Sc.  (Queen’s),  Ph.D.  (Tor.) Assistant  Professor 

Patricia  Coleman,  B.Sc.  (Man.),  M.S.  (Minn.) Assistant  Professor 

Magdalena  Krondl,  B.Sc.  (London),  Ph.D.  (Brno)  ....  Assistant  Professor 

H.  Dawn  Palin,  M.A.  (Tor.) Assistant  Professor 

Lilian  Thompson,  M.Sc.  (Philippines),  Ph.D.  (Wis.)  ....  Assistant  Professor 

Chuan  Tu,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Wis.) Assistant  Professor 

Milda  Villers,  M.A.  (Leeds) Assistant  Professor 

Elizabeth  A.  Crosbie,  B.A.  (Tor.) Lecturer 

Sharyn  Joliat,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc  (Tor.) Lecturer 

Earl  Vitalis,  B.B.A.,  M.A.  (Minn.) Special  Lecturer 

Betty  D.  New'ton,  B.Sc.,  F.L.A Librarian 


Acknowledgment  is  given  to  the  following  departments  within  the  University  that 
give  instruction  to  students  registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences:  Biochemistry, 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Political  Economy,  Physiology,  Psychology,  Soci- 
ology and  the  School  of  Hygiene,  and  to  staff  members  in  the  teaching  hospitals  who 
supervise  our  students  in  Integrated  Internships  and  graduate  programmes. 
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CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  » 

GRADUATES  OF  FOOD  SCIENCES  i f 


Graduates  of  Food  Sciences  find  positions  in  many  areas: 

I.  EDUCATION 


(a)  University  Teaching 

To  qualify  for  college  teaching,  a graduate  must  have  at  least  a Master’s  degree  i 
and  preferably  a Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.  Responsibilities  include  teaching,  i 
conducting  seminars,  initiating  and  carrying  out  research  and  directing  graduate 
students.  i 


ii 

(to 


(b)  Adult  Education  ,[11 

1.  Television  and  radio  stations  have  men  and  women  on  staff,  who  are;  sd 
familiar  with  consumer  products  and  practices.  They  present  programmes  j ,|(|i 
on  such  subjects  as  food,  textiles,  pesticides,  food  and  drug  laws,  which  are 

of  value  to  the  public. 

2.  Business  and  industrial  organizations  provide  public  relation  services  fors 

consumers.  Personnel  who  prepare  this  material  are  usually  associated  either  j; 
with  the  advertising  department  and/or  sales  promotion.  ijli 

(c)  Secondary  School  Teaching  i ; 

Type  A Certification  for  teaching  in  certain  areas  may  be  granted  to  graduates 
with  second  class  honours  who  qualify  at  the  Ontario  Colleges  of  Education.  ® 


II.  RESEARCH  i 

(a)  Product  Control  and  Development  ; 

Graduates  may  enter  research  laboratories  in  food,  textile,  drug  or  appliance 
companies,  government  experiment  stations,  and  research  foundations.  Tests  to 
determine  quality  and  performance  of  products  are  designed  and  carried  out. 
New  products  are  developed. 


(b)  Metabolic  Research  f 

Hospitals,  universities,  the  National  Research  Council,  and  the  Defence  Re-  j 
search  Board  have  research  programmes  in  metabolic  studies  on  both  animals  S S 
and  human  beings  which  are  carried  out  to  obtain  knowledge  regarding  some  of  I 
the  physiological  reactions  in  the  body  to  stress,  drugs  and  disease.  i , 

, i - 

III.  HEALTH  ^ 

(a)  Governments  at  federal,  provincial  and  municipal  levels.  Public  Health  and 
Welfare  Agencies,  Extension  Services  and  Private  Community  Agencies  employ 
nutritionists  to  act  as  consultants  with  other  professional  personnel  in  assessing 
the  nutritional  needs  of  various  groups  in  the  community. 

(b)  Hospitals,  commercial  organizations,  the  armed  services,  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization,  and  the  World  Health  Organization  employ  dietitians 
whose  responsibilities  are: 

(i)  to  apply  nutrition  and  management  principles  to  food  service. 

(ii)  to  co-operate  in  clinical  research 

fiii)  to  teach  patients,  nurses  and  interns  the  principles  of  nutrition. 

(iv)  to  be  in  charge  of  out-patient  clinics  for  nutrition  counselling. 

(c)  Food  and  Drug  Laboratories  located  in  the  large  cities  across  Canada  are  con- 
cerned with  maintaining  quality  in  food  and  drug  products  which  are  available 
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to  the  consumer.  Physical,  chemical  and  biological  techniques  are  developed  to 
measure  adulterants  in  both  food  and  drugs,  and  for  the  assay  of  vitamins, 
hormones  and  minerals. 


DEGREES  IN  FOOD  SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Food  Sciences) 

Candidates  are  admitted  to  the  B.Sc.  (Food  Sciences)  degree  on  completion  of 
the  four  year  undergraduate  course. 

Undergraduate  courses  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a thorough  grounding  in 
the  fundamentals  of  food  sciences,  textiles  and  related  areas,  with  emphasis  on  the 
theoretical  and  practical  application  in  the  field  which  is  chosen  for  study.  Selection 
may  be  made  from  three  principal  areas: 

Nutrition 

Textiles 

Food  Chemistry 


101 


' Through  a suitable  choice  of  options  combinations  of  any  two  or  all  three  of  these 

! fields  may  be  pursued. 

It  is  desirable  that  undergraduates  obtain  summer  experience  in  appropriate  or- 
ganizations  such  as  the  food  and  textile  industries,  Food  and  Drug  Directorate  or 
hospitals. 

Master  of  Sciences 

During  the  1963-64  session.  Food  Sciences  was  established  as  a department  in 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Graduates  who  hold  an  undergraduate  degree  in 
Food  Sciences,  Household  Economics,  Food  Chemistry  or  other  related  Sciences 
from  any  university  approved  by  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  are  accepted, 
under  the  general  regulations,  for  the  M.Sc.  degree  in  Food  Sciences.  Facilities  for 
graduate  instruction  and  independent  research  are  offered  by  the  Faculty  in  the 
specialized  areas  of  nutrition,  textiles  and  food  chemistry. 

Some  appointments  as  teaching  assistants  and  demonstrators  are  open  to  students 
pursuing  these  graduate  programmes.  Details  respecting  these  appointments  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences.  Information  regarding  the 
courses  of  study  and  regulations  governing  the  degree  are  available  from  the  Secre- 
tary, School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
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ADMISSION  AND  REGISTRATION 


1.  Full  details  of  the  University  of  Toronto  undergraduate  admissions  are  con- 
tained in  the  Undergraduate  Admission  Handbook  1970-71  obtainable  on  request| 
from  the  Office  of  Admissions,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181,  and  available  in! 
all  Ontario  secondary  schools. 


2.  Admission  to  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (Foodj 
Sciences) : 

(a)  Ontario  Grade  13  Requirements 
Candidates  for  admission  in  the  fall  of  1970  to  the  first  year  will  be  required  to| 
offer  standing  in  at  least  four  Grade  13  subjects  comprising  at  least  seven  credits. 


The  specific  subject  requirements  are:- 
English  or  another  language;  Mathematics  A;  two  of  *Chemistry,  Physics  or| 
Biology;  and  an  optional  subject  for  at  least  one  credit.  *(Chemistry  is  recom- 
mended). 


UNITED  STATES,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

First  Year  University  standing  (normally  30  semester  hours)  in  acceptable  sub- 
jects from  an  accredited  institution.  Students  with  high  school  diploma  and  C.E.E.B, 
Advanced  Placement  examinations  will  be  considered. 


Iiki 


Note:  In  Second  Year  Food  Sciences,  a student  elects  one  of  three  branches:  Nutri-| 
tion,  Textiles,  or  Food  Chemistry. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  Ontario  Grade  13  candidates  have  Grade  12  i 
standing  in  at  least  six  subjects  (excluding  Physical  Education).  The  subjects  chosen 
should  Include  at  least  five  of  the  following  subjects  and  at  least  one  subject  from 
each  of  the  four  groups. 

(i)  English 

(ii)  French;  German;  Greek;  Italian;  Latin;  Russian;  Spanish 

(iii)  History  (Parts  1 and  2);  Geography  (Parts  1 and  2) 

(iv)  Mathematics  (Parts  1 and  2);  Science  (Physics  and  Chemistry) 


Notice  to  candidates  offering  certificates  other  than  Ontario  Grade  13 

The  following  certificates  are  usually  accepted  as  equivalent  to  Ontario  Grade  13 
although  individual  subjects  cannot  always  be  equated.  Candidates  offering  Senior  I 
Matriculation  programmes  from  provinces  other  than  Ontario  must  offer  a full  pro- 
gramme from  their  final  secondary  school  year  and  satisfy  the  subject  requirements  I 
specified  for  the  course  of  their  choice.  Specific  details  on  subjects  and  standards 
required  for  the  course  must  be  requested  well  in  advance  of  the  application 
deadline. 


CANADA 

Alberta,  Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  Saskatchewan — -Grade  12 
British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick — Grade  13  or  first  year  university. 

Newfoundland — First  Year  Memorial  University 
Prince  Edward  Island — First  Year  course  at  the  University  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
Quebec — Senior  High  School  Leaving  Certificate,  English  Catholic  Senior  High 
School  Leaving  Certificate  (5th  Year  High  - Grade  12)  First  Year 
C.E.G.E.P.  Other  certificates  will  be  considered. 
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ENGLAND,  WEST  INDIES,  EAST  AND  WEST  AFRICA,  HONG  KONG 

Standing  in  five  subjects  of  which  at  least  two  must  be  passed  at  advanced  level; 
or  passes  in  four  subjects  of  which  at  least  three  must  be  passed  at  advanced  level 
on  the  following  certificates; 

(i)  General  Certificate  of  Education 

(ii)  School  and  Higher  School  Certificates 

(iii)  University  of  Hong  Kong  Matriculation  Certificate 

(iv)  Hong  Kong  English  School  Certificate  from  1965,  re-named  the  Certificate 
of  Education  (English)  in  1968.  Standing  in  advanced  level  must  be  offered 
in  addition  to  it.  Other  certificates  will  be  considered. 

INDIA,  PAKISTAN 

Bachelor’s  degree  with  high  standing. 

A Graduation  (Maturity)  certificate  from  final  year  of  secondary  school  is  re- 
quired from  most  European  and  Commonwealth  countries. 

3.  English  Facility 

Candidates  whose  mother  tongue  is  not  English  may  be  required  to  meet  an 
appropriate  standard  in  a recognized  test  of  English  facility  such  as  the  University 
of  Michigan  English  Language  Test,  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  English  issued  by 
the  Universities  of  Cambridge  or  Michigan,  or  the  Test  of  English  as  a Foreign 
Language  (T.O.E.F.L.). 

4.  Mature  Students 

Students  twenty-five  years  of  age  or  over,  residents  of  Ontario  for  at  least  one  year, 
who  have  a sound  academic  record  and  a minimum  of  60%  in  Grade  13  or  equiva- 
lent, Mathematics,  Chemistry  and  possibly.  Physics  will  be  considered  for  admission 
to  the  Food  Sciences  course  as  mature  students. 

5.  Application  Procedures 

All  candidates  must  submit  an  application  form  and  supporting  documents  to  the 
Office  of  Admissions,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181. 

Supporting  documents  include  all  final  secondary  school  certificates  held.  These 
certificates  must  indicate  the  subjects  studied  and  grades  obtained.  If  a certificate  is 
not  available  at  the  time  of  application,  candidates  must  indicate  the  exact  name  of 
the  certificate  to  be  presented  for  admission,  and  the  subjects  included  therein,  as 
well  as  the  approximate  date  available.  A notarized  English  translation  must  accom- 
pany certificates  which  are  in  a language  other  than  English  or  French. 

In  addition  a student  who  has  previously  attended  a University  must  submit  the 
following; 

(i)  Official  transcripts  issued  by  the  University  or  College  previously  attended, 
giving  in  detail  the  courses  completed,  with  the  standing  and  grades  in  each. 
Transcripts  or  a supporting  letter  from  the  Registrar  of  the  University  or 
College  must  indicate  that  the  candidate  has  been  granted  honourable  dis- 
^ missal  and  is  eligible  for  readmission  to  the  institution  concerned  in  the 

session  for  which  he  seeks  admission  to  the  University  of  Toronto; 

I (ii)  Official  statements  or  calendars  giving  full  information  on  the  content  of 
the  University  courses  covered  by  the  transcripts  submitted. 

For  application  forms  and  further  information  about  admission  requirements, 
consult  the  Office  of  Admissions,  stating  in  the  first  letter  what  credentials  will  be 
offered  with  a listing  of  subjects  and  grades  obtained. 
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6.  Standardized  Tests  f 

Ontario  students  will  present  the  results  of  the  aptitude  and  applicable  achieve-  : ^ 

ment  tests  offered  through  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education.  Other  students  may  ' P 
improve  their  competitive  position  by  taking  the  aptitude  test  of  the  College  Entrance  | 
Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540,  U.S.A.  ' ijitiii 

1 It! 

7.  Final  Date  for  Completed  Applications  } ' 

June  1st.  Only  in  circumstances  which  the  Committee  on  Admissions  deems  excep-  j 

tional  will  a late  application  be  considered.  j 

8.  Early  Admission 

Only  current  Ontario  Grade  13  students  are  considered  for  Early  Admission.  I 
Ontario  Grade  13  students  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Early  Admission  '> 
procedures,  which  will  provide  notification  of  Early  Admission  after  June  11,  must  j| 
ensure  that  their  applications  are  forwarded  by  their  schools  by  April  1.  l! 

9.  Candidates  who  have  previously  failed  in  university  work  | 

Candidates  with  a previous  failure  in  university  work  may  be  considered  under  f; 

special  circumstances;  candidates  with  two  previous  failures  are  normally  refused  t-  ' 
admission.  I i 

10.  Procedure  For  Registration  II 

Detailed  instructions  concerning  Registration  and  Health  Requirements  will  be 

mailed  to  returning  and  newly  admitted  students  before  the  beginning  of  each  aca-  s ^ 
demic  year.  j 

I i”' 

11.  Health  Requirements  l|| 

Every  person  admitted  to  the  University  as  an  undergraduate  must,  at  the  time  j[  | 

of  his  or  her  first  medical  examination  by  the  University  Health  Service,  present  ■ 
satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  vaccination  within  three  years  prior  to  the  date  j 
of  the  examination,  or  must  be  vaccinated  by  the  examining  physician.  il 

{! 

12.  Procedure  For  Withdrawals  or  Transfers 

A student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  or  to  transfer  his  course  or  division  in  the  i 
University  should  consult  his  Faculty  Secretary.  ! 

jy 

■1 !, 

13.  Regulations  of  the  University  Concerning  Penalties  for  Unsatisfactory  Work  by 

Students  , 

(a)  In  cases  of  unsatisfactory  work  of  a very  serious  nature,  the  Faculty  Council  ;; 
may  recommend  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Admissions  that  a student  shall  | | 
be  debarred  from  the  University. 

(b)  The  Faculty  Council  should,  except  in  very  exceptional  circumstances  refuse  f 

to  re-admit  to  that  faculty  any  student  who  on  two  occasions  fails  to  secure  the  j. 
right  to  advance  to  a higher  year  in  that  faculty  or  a like  faculty.  I 

(c)  The  Faculty  Council  may  for  unsatisfactory  work  suspend  a student  from  regular  !;  . 

attendance  in  the  faculty  for  a given  period  of  time  not  exceeding  2 years  and/  | 
or  until  the  satisfaction  of  other  conditions  as  it  may  see  fit.  Upon  satisfying  ^ 
the  conditions  of  the  suspension  the  student  shall  be  entitled  to  re-enrolment  in  ;■  | 
that  faculty.  | 
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(d)  Any  student  who  withdraws  after  the  15th  of  February,  or  who  does  not  with- 
draw but  does  not  write  the  annual  examinations,  will  be  regarded  for  the 
purposes  of  these  regulations  as  having  failed  his  year. 

Definition  of  Terms — 

The  following  terms  have  been  approved  by  the  Senate  for  all  faculties  in  calen- 
dars, correspondence  and  records: 

(i)  “Debar”,  “Debarred”,  “Debarment”.  This  term  is  restricted  to  a student 
who  by  decision  of  the  Senate’s  Committee  on  Admissions  is  debarred  from 
registration  in  any  faculty  of  the  University. 

I (ii)  “Refused  readmission  to  the  faculty”.  This  term  is  applied  to  a student 
j whom  the  relevant  faculty  council  has  decided  is  to  be  refused  permission 

to  register  again  in  that  faculty  (i.e.  the  student  is  required  to  withdraw 
from  the  faculty  and  he  may  not  re-enrol). 

* (iii)  “Suspended  from  regular  attendance  in  a faculty”.  This  term  is  applied  to 

• a student  whom  the  relevant  faculty  council  has  decided  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  his  course  in  the  faculty  unless  and  until  he  has 
fulfilled  certain  specified  conditions.  The  decision  of  suspension  will  always 
include  the  conditions  whether  of  a lapse  of  a stated  period  of  time  or  the 
completion  of  specified  work,  or  both,  or  other  conditions,  which  if  satisfac- 
torily met  will  entitle  the  student  to  re-enrolment  or  readmission. 

14.  Appeals 

A student  wishing  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  against  a decision  of  a faculty  or  school 
council  should  consult  the  secretary  of  the  faculty  or  school,  the  registrar  of  the 
college,  or  the  office  of  the  university  registrar  about  the  preparation  and  submission 
of  his  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
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REGISTRATION 

1.  Registration  will  take  place  in  the  Lillian  Massey  Building,  157  Bloor  Street  West, 
on  the  south-east  corner  of  Bloor  Street  and  Queen’s  Park,  at  the  time  shown 
below: 

First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Years — Friday,  September  18,  1970,  9:30  a.m. 

2.  Each  student  shall  register  in  person  with  the  Secretary.  He  shall  submit  a 
receipt,  on  the  official  form,  for  at  least  the  first  term  instalment  of  fees  (See 
Section  Fees).  A student  admitted  to  First  Year  or  to  advanced  standing  shall 
present  also  his  letter  of  admission  issued  by  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 

3.  After  a student  has  submitted  the  required  documents,  an  Admit-to-Lectures  Card 
will  be  issued  to  him.  His  registration  as  a student  in  Food  Sciences  will  then  be 
complete. 

4.  A student  who  has  been  in  attendance  in  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences  and  who  is 
proceeding  to  the  next  higher  year  will  be  expected  to  enrol  without  further 
application.  A student  who  for  any  reason  has  decided  not  to  proceed  with  the 
course  is  requested  to  notify  the  Secretary. 

5.  A student  who  has  failed  in  first  year,  or  a student  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
who  has  failed  in  the  first  year  of  his  attendance  at  this  University,  must  apply  to 
the  Office  of  Admissions  for  readmission  to  the  University.  Second,  third  or 
fourth  year  students  who  wish  to  repeat  a failed  year,  and  are  not  subject  to 
debarment,  should  apply  to  the  Faculty  Secretary  by  August  1,  1970. 

Students  who  discontinue  study  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  any  succeeding  year,  may 
apply  for  admission  to  advanced  standing,  on  their  return. 
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FEES  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES 

A student  who  desires  to  enrol  in  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences  is  required  to  pay 
at  least  the  First  Term  Instalment  of  fees  on  or  before  the  opening  date  of  the 
session,  before  he  can  receive  his  card  of  admission  to  lectures  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty. 

The  Second  Term  Instalment  of  fees  (if  not  already  paid)  is  due  the  opening  day 
of  Second  Term  or  before  January  25th.  After  this  date  an  additional  fee  of  $3.00  a 
month  (not  exceeding  $10.00)  will  be  imposed  until  the  whole  amount  is  paid.  All 
fees  for  the  session  must  have  been  paid  in  full  before  the  student  can  be  admitted 
to  the  annual  examinations. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay  in  registration  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  at  least  the  first  term  instalment  of  fees,  together  with  the  fees  form,  be 
remitted  by  certified  cheque,  money  order  or  personal  cheque,  payable  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  in  Canadian  funds  and  mailed  to: 

Fees  Department, 

University  of  Toronto, 

Office  of  the  Comptroller, 

215  Huron  Street, 

Toronto  181,  Ontario. 

Indicate  on  all  cheques  submitted  to  the  Fees  Department,  name  of  student,  student 
number,  and  Faculty  20. 


SCHEDULE  OF  FEES 


Faculty  of  Food  Sciences  Fees 


Academic  (all  years) 

(Tuition,  Library,  Laboratory  Supply,  Annual 
Examination  and  Certificate  or  Degree) 

$ 470.00 

Incidental 

$ 

41.00  (For  Men  $66.00*) 

(Students  Administrative  Council,  Athletic  and 
Health  Service,  Undergraduate  Association) 

Total  Fee  (if  paid  in  one  instalment) 

$ 

511.00  (For  Men  $536.00*) 

First  Term  Instalment 

$ 276.00  (For  Men  $301.00*) 

Second  Term  Instalment 

$ 238.00 

Supplemental  Examination  Fee  (one  subject) 

$ 

10.00 

(each  additional  subject) 

$ 

5.00 

Late  Registration  Fee  (After  Sept.  15,  1970) 

$ 

10.00  -)-  $1.00  per  day; 

(to  a maximum  of  $20.00) 

Certified  copy  of  student  record 

$ 

1.00 

(additional  copies  up  to  4,  at  the  same  time) 

$ 

.25 

Advanced  Standing  Fee  (students  from  another 

$ 

10.00 

university  or  college) 

Special  Student  Fee  (for  a course  in  any  one 

$ 

95.00 

subject  for  the  session) 

$ 

1 15.00  (Type  A Certification) 

♦This  additional  cost  of  $25.00  for  men  includes  the  Hart  House  fee 
and  an  additional  athletic  fee. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

(Lecture  = L;  Tutorial  = T) 


FOOD  SCIENCES  SUBJECTS 
First  Year 

104  Methods  of  Analysis.  Lecture  and  Laboratory  course  on  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative analysis.  ( IL;  2 hour  lab) 

192  Introduction  to  Nutrition,  Textiles  and  Food  Chemistry.  (2L) 

Second  Year 

202  Nutrition  I.  Nutrition  requirement  during  the  normal  life  cycle.  (2L) 

206  Food  Quality  I.  Physical  and  Chemical  characteristics  of  food  and  their  rela- 

tion to  quality. 

207  Physico-chemical  Properties  of  Biological  Material.  Elementary  Thermody- 

namics with  applications  to  biochemistry,  chemical  kinetics,  enzyme  catalysis, 
surface  processes,  electro-kinetic  phenomena.  (2L) 

221  Textile  Fibres  I.  General  morphological,  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
fibres.  (2L) 

224  Structural  Materials.  General  principles  and  characteristics  of  modern  con- 

struction methods  and  materials.  (2L) 

225  Textile  Finishes.  Removal  and  Identification  of  finishing  agents  from  textile 

materials.  ( IL;  2 hour  lab) 

231  Design  I.  History  and  principles  of  modern  clothing  design  and  structure.  (2L) 


Third  Year 

302  Nutrition  II.  Nutrition  biochemistry  of  subcellular  components  and  specialized 
tissues.  (2L) 

306  Food  Quality  II.  Technology,  food  legislation,  food  analogues,  ecological  aspect 

of  food. 

306a  Food  Quality  and  Quality  Control.  Measurement  of  quality  characteristics  of 
food.  (2L;  2 hour  lab,  spring  term) 

307  Food  Microbiology.  Principles  of  Microbiology  in  food  sanitation  and  process- 

ing. (2L  and  2 2-hour  labs,  fall  term) 

321  Textile  Processing  and  Fabric  Design.  Conversion  of  fibres  into  yarns  and 

fabrics;  chemical  finishing  of  natural  and  synthetic  fibres.  (2L;  2 hour  lab) 

322  Textile  Fibres  II.  Chemistry  of  fibre-forming  polymers;  relationship  of  molecu- 

lar structure  to  fibre  properties  and  uses.  (2L) 

323  Dyes  and  Dyeing.  Properties,  classification,  synthesis  and  application  of  dyes. 

( IL;  2 hour  lab) 

363  Qrganization  and  Management.  Principles  of  organization  and  food  service 
administration.  (IL) 

370  Community  Development  I.  General  introduction  to  the  principles,  theories  and 
concepts  underlying  the  development  of  modern  communities.  (3L) 
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Fourth  Year 

401  Advances  in  Molecular  Biology.  Selected  topics  on  structure,  function  and 

metabo'ism  of  macromolecules  such  as  mucopolysaccharides,  lipoproteins, 
nucleic  acids,  hormones.  (2L) 

402  Clinical  Nutrition.  Nutrition  as  applied  in  disease  conditions.  (2L;  2 hour  lab) 

403  World  Nutrition.  World  food  situation  including  methods  of  appraisal  of  nutri- 

tional status  and  aid  programs.  (2L) 

404  Analysis  of  Nutrients  in  Biological  Material.  Assays  for  vitamin  and  mineral 

determinations.  (IL;  3 hour  lab) 

421  Fabric  Analysis.  Evaluation  of  quality  characteristics.  (IL;  2 hour  lab) 

422  Physico-Chemical  Aspects  of  Textile  Processes.  Polymerization  kinetics,  surface 

phenomena  and  rate  processes  within  fibres.  (IL;  2 hour  lab) 

423  Methods  of  Textile  Investigation.  (IL;  2 hour  lab) 

424  Functional  Fabrics.  Design  of  fabrics  for  special  use.  (2L) 

431  Design  II.  Fundamental  principles  of  pattern  design;  development  of  original 
patterns  through  flat  pattern  and  draping  methods.  (Combined  lecture  and 
lab  2 hours) 

440  Principles  of  Food  Processing.  Principles  underlying  food  processing  operations. 

(IL; 2 hour  lab) 

441  Food  Colloids.  Importance  of  colloid  chemistry  in  food  sciences.  Food  as  a 

colloidal  system.  (2L) 

460  Management  of  Human  Resources.  Advanced  administration  course  to  provide 
manpower  techniques.  Current  theories  and  research  evidence  are  analyzed  to 
provide  insight  into  selection,  development  and  supervision  of  members  of 
work  organizations,  both  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  informal  work 
groups.  (2L) 

470  Community  Development  II.  A lecture  course  on  the  principles  of  the  design 
and  supply  of  housing  in  Canada  and  other  countries.  (2L) 

492  Seminar,  Research  and  Thesis.  (1  hour  seminar;  3 hour  research) 

COURSES  TAUGHT  TO  STUDENTS  IN  OTHER  FACULTIES 

100  Introduction  to  Biological  Chemistry  and  Human  Nutrition.  For  students  in 
Dental  Hygiene,  Faculty  of  Dentistry.  (2L;  IT) 

103  Biological  Chemistry  and  Human  Nutrition.  For  students  in  the  Basic  Nursing 
Course,  School  of  Nursing.  (2L,  IT) 

121  Nutrition  Section.  Basic  nutrition  with  stress  on  its  application  to  specific 
situations  encountered  by  the  public  health  nurse.  (18  hours,  fall  term) 

FOOD  SCIENCES  SUBIECTS  TAKEN  IN  OTHER  FACULTIES 
FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

Biology 

100  Principles  of  Biology.  An  introductory  biology  course  emphasizing  the  role  of 
physical  and  chemical  principles  in  life  processes.  Organization  and  metabo- 
lism of  cells  and  organism  including  nutrients,  energy  cycles  and  physiological 
(continued  on  p.  18) 


YEAR 


1 


CORE  COURSES 


Mathematics  130 
Chemistry  120 
Biology  100 
Food  Sciences  104 
Food  Sciences  192 
ONE  OF:  Sociology  101 
Sociology  102 
Sociology  105 
Sociology  106 
Food  Sciences  370 


Hours* 

4 

5 
5 
3 
2 
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NUTRITIO^ 
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t 


3 


2 Chemistry  235 
Physiology  321 
Microbiology  1182 
Physics  140 
Food  Sciences  207 
ONE  OF:  Economics  100 
Commerce  100 
Commerce  101 
Food  Sciences  202 
Food  Sciences  221 
Food  Sciences  231 
CIN  201 
FSE  200 

f Chemistry  325F 
-{  Computers  in  Health 
L Sciences  1022S 


22 


6 

2 

2i 

3i 

2 


Food  Sciences  206  [ jiW 

Food  Sciences  202  ' ]illlf 


2 

or 

3 


18  or  19 


3 Biochemistry  320,  370 

Statistical  Methods  I 1006 
ONE  OF:  Psychology  100 
Economics  100 
Sociology  100 
Sociology  101 
Sociology  105 
Sociology  106 
Commerce  100 


5 Food  Sciences  363  ' in 

2 Food  Sciences  302  I' 

Food  Sciences  306  ID 

Current  Concepts  in  ‘ 

Public  Health  1487 

3 ONE  OF : Food  Sciencesi)5| 

Food  Sciencesi'O 


10 


Food  Sciences  402  I 

Food  Sciences  404  i ■ 

TWO  OF:  Food  Sciencesltt 
Food  Sciences  fS 
Food  Sciences'! 
Biochem.  421  S tf 
Biochem.  42" 


8 or  9 


*Actual  Class  hours. 


4 Food  Sciences  492  4 

Food  Sciences  460  2 

ONE  OF : r Chemistry  325F 

Computers  in  Health 
L Sciences  1022S  2 

Date  Processing  for  or 

Health  Sciences  1010  3 

Food  Sciences  431 
Food  Sciences  403 


lUCULUM 


TEXTILES 


FOOD  CHEMISTRY 


Hours* 


Hours* 


J 

t 


® Food  Sciences  221 

ONE  OF : Food  Sciences  224 
Food  Sciences  231 
Food  Sciences  225 


2 Food  Sciences  206 
Food  Sciences  202 

2 


3 

2 


Food  Sciences  321 
Food  Sciences  322 
ONE  OF:  Food  Sciences  323 
Food  Sciences  224 
Food  Sciences  370 


4 


4 Food  Sciences  306a 

2 Food  Sciences  307 
Food  Engineering  304 

3 


5 


3 

3 

3 
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id 

d 


Food  Sciences  42 1 
Food  Sciences  424 
ONE  OF:  Food  Sciences  423 
Food  Sciences  470 
ONE  OF:  Food  Sciences  422 
Food  Sciences  43 1 


E' 


9 


3 Food  Sciences  404 

2 Food  Sciences  440 

Food  Sciences  441 

3 Food  Engineering  304 

(1970-71  only) 

2 or  3 ONE  OF:  Biochem.  42 IS  and 

Biochem.  422F 
Food  Sciences  401 


9 


4 

3 

2 

3 
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regulation;  genetic  mechanisms,  reproduction  and  evolution  of  plants  and 
animals.  (T  1 1 , Th  1 1 ; M 2-5 ) 


Chemistry 

120  Basic  Concepts  of  Modern  Chemistry.  Introduction  to  the  concerts  of  thermo- 
dynamics leading  to  a discussion  of  chemical  equilibrium.  Atomic  and 
molecular  structure  and  modern  theories  of  chemical  bonding.  Chemical 
reactivity  in  relation  to  molecular  structure.  (T,  Th  9;  lab  T 2-6  alternate;  T 
to  be  arranged) 

235  Structure  and  Synthesis  in  Chemistry.  A course  emphasizing  structure  and 
bonding  in  inorganic  and  organic  compounds  and  their  study  by  spectro- 
scopic and  other  physical  methods.  Fundamental  concepts  of  organic  chem- 
istry; theory  and  practice  of  basic  laboratory  techniques;  synthesis  and 
identification  of  organic  and  inorganic  compounds.  (T,  Th  1,  M 9-1) 

325F  Macromolecular  Chemistry.  Introduction  of  the  organic  and  physical  chemistry 
of  large  molecules;  structure  and  synthesis  of  important  polymers  involved 
in  the  industrial  technology  of  synthetic  fibres  and  plastics;  application  of 
physico-chemical  methods.  (2L;  T Th  4,  fall  term) 


112 

195 

IK 

fAC 

m 

FA( 


Mathematics 

130  Calculus.  (T  10;  Th  10;  F 3-5) 


Physics 

140  A Selection  of  Physics  Topics.  Introduction  to  mechanics,  electromagnetic 
forces,  waves,  thermal  physics,  quantum  physics  and  statistical  physics.  (T, 
Th  11;  lab  W 2-5  alternate;  T to  be  arranged) 


Political  Science 

COM  100  Financial  Accounting.  Basic  theory  and  concepts  which  underlie  the 
preparation  of  financial  statements;  development  of  double  entry  theory  and 
practice;  the  accounting  cycle  from  the  recording  of  transaction  in  double 
entry  form  to  the  year-end  entries  and  the  preparation  of  financial  statements; 
problems  of  measuring  income.  (T,  Th  12;  T to  be  arranged) 

COM  101  Industry  and  Trade.  A general  introduction  to  the  world  of  commerce,  W 
finance,  industry  and  trade;  examination  and  analysis  of  our  basic  economic  J 
structure  and  institutions;  current  developments;  areas  of  special  Interest. 

(T,  Th  2) 


Economics 

100  Introduction  to  Economics.  Analysis  of  contemporary  economic  institutions  and 
problems:  Theory  of  production  and  employment;  role  of  money  and  the 
banking  system;  governmental  monetary  and  fiscal  policy;  price  determination 
and  the  role  of  competition;  foreign  exchange  rates  and  international  trade 
and  finance;  comparative  economic  systems.  (M,  W,  F 1 or  2) 


Psychology 

100  Introductory  Psychology.  Survey  of  various  areas  of  contemporary  psychology; 
its  methods,  problems  and  current  status.  (M,  W,  F 2) 
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Sociology 

101  Analysis  of  Human  Behaviour.  The  patterning  of  human  behaviour.  (M,  W, 

F 1) 

102  Canadian  Society.  Contemporary  social  problems  in  Canadian  Society:  chang- 

ing sex  roles;  student  unrest  and  alienation.  (M,  W,  F 1 ) 

105  Social  Structure  and  Social  Change.  Basic  concepts  and  principles;  emphasis  on 

major  trends  in  contemporary  society.  (M,  W,  F 1 ) 

106  Urban  Society.  Analysis  of  modern  urban  society;  social  structure,  social 

institutions,  role  of  individual. 

FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 

Chemical  Engineering 

304  Food  Engineering.  Thermodynamics,  fluid  flow,  heat  transfer;  evaporation, 
refrigeration,  psychrometry,  dehydration,  distillation  etc.  (M  4,  W 10;  T 1-4, 
spring  term). 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 

Biochemistry 

320  Introductory  Biochemistry.  Introduction  to  Macromolecular  Biochemistry  and 

Metabolic  Biochemistry.  (M,  W 12) 

370  A Laboratory  Course  in  Biochemical  Techniques.  (F  9-12) 

422F  Biochemistry  of  Membranes.  (T,  Th  9) 

421S  Structure  and  Function  of  Proteins.  (T,  Th  9) 

Physiology 

321  Elementary  Human  Physiology.  Principles  of  human  physiology.  (T,  Th  3) 
SCHOOL  OF  HYGIENE 

Microbiology 

1182  Microbiology.  Morphological  characteristics,  culture  behaviour,  biochemical 
activities  and  serological  reactions  of  micro-organisms;  isolation  and  identifi- 
cation. (W  9-12  and  F 10-12,  spring  term) 

Health  Administration 

1487  Current  Concepts  in  Public  Health.  A study  of  the  organization  of  health 
services  to  meet  community  needs  in  a changing  society  and  the  interprofes- 
sional relationships  involved.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  epidemiological 
approach  to  such  current  public  health  concerns  as  the  consequences  of  man’s 
modification  of  his  environment,  overpopulation,  mental  health  and  chronic 
disease.  The  concepts  discussed  are  illustrated  by  pertinent  exercises  in 
tutorial  groups  in  the  second  term.  45  hours  (Th  10  fall  term;  W 10-12 
spring  term) 

Plpidcmiology  and  Biometrics 

1006  Statistical  Methods  I.  Introductory  course  for  students  in  the  biological  sciences; 

emphasis  on  common  tests  of  significance.  (W  3-5) 

1010  Data  Processing  for  Health  Sciences.  Preparation  for  the  mechanical  handling 
of  data.  (60  hours). 
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1022  Computers  in  the  Health  Sciences.  Application  of  electronic  computers  in  the 
field  of  hospital  procedures  and  medicine.  Introduction  to  the  methodology 
and  terminology  of  automatic  data  processing;  systematic  approach  to  prob- 
lems of  conducting  meaningful  analyses  of  large  volumes  of  data,  (30  hours, 
spring  term) 


INNIS  COLLEGE 

CIN  201  Science,  Technology  and  Humanity.  The  implications  of  scientific  progress 
and  its  effects  on  human  life;  man’s  responsibility  to  his  environment.  (M 
4-6;  IT) 

INTERDISCIPLINARY  COURSES  SPONSORED  BY  THE 
FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

FSE  200  Environmental  Studies.  Issues  arising  from  the  interaction  of  living  or- 
ganisms, especially  man,  with  their  environment.  (M  4-6;  IT) 
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EXAMINATIONS 

1.  Students  proceeding  to  the  degree  are  required  to  attend  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  examinations  in  all  subjects  prescribed  for  students  of  their  respective 
standing.  A student  whose  attendance  at  lectures  or  laboratories,  or  whose  work  is 
deemed  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences  to  be  unsatisfactory,  may 
have  his  registration  cancelled  at  any  time  by  the  Council. 

2.  Unless  special  permission  is  granted  by  the  Council,  a student  will  not  be  per- 
mitted further  registration  or  examination  in  the  University  if,  at  the  end  of  two 
sessions  spent  in  the  same  year  of  the  course  in  which  he  is  registered,  he  has  failed 
to  obtain  the  standing  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  registration  in  the  succeeding  year 
of  the  course.  An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Faculty  Council  may  be  made  to 
the  Senate. 

3.  A candidate  for  examination  is  required  to  send  an  application  on  a printed 
form  to  the  Secretary,  not  later  than  January  31st  for  the  May  examinations,  and 
not  later  than  July  15th  for  the  supplemental  examinations. 

4.  A fee  of  $10.00  for  one  subject  and  $5.00  for  each  additional  subject,  must  be 
sent  with  the  application  for  supplemental  examinations. 

5.  Petitions  from  candidates  with  regard  to  the  May  examination  and  applications 
for  consideration  on  account  of  sickness,  domestic  affliction  or  other  causes,  must  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  before  the  close  of  the  examination  period. 


CONDITIONS  FOR  ACADEMIC  STANDING 

1.  The  Academic  standing  for  the  year  will  be  based  on  the  overall  average  in  all 
the  required  subjects  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

80%  - 100%  I Class  honours 

70%  - 79%  II  Class  honours 

60%  - 69%  III  Class  honours 

50%  - 59%  Pass  without  honours  (PWH) 

2.  The  total  marks  assigned  to  the  year,  and  standing  in  class,  are  determined  by  a 
weighted  average.  Subjects  are  weighted  according  to  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to 
them,  the  hours  assigned  to  laboratory  subjects  and  tutorial  groups  being  given  one 
half  the  weight  of  those  in  lecture  subjects. 

3.  To  qualify  for  standing  in  any  subject,  a candidate  must  obtain  50%  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  final  term  mark  and  the  final  examination  mark. 

4.  To  qualify  for  standing  in  first  and  second  year,  a candidate  must  have  an 
overall  average  of  50%.  If  a candidate  obtains  less  than  50%  in  TWO  required 
subjects  and  has  an  overall  average  of  at  least  55%,  he  may  write  supplemental 
examinations  in  order  to  qualify  for  admission  to  second  or  third  year,  and  must 
obtain  standing  in  at  least  one  of  them. 

5.  To  qualify  for  standing  in  the  third  and  fourth  year,  a candidate  must  have  an 
overall  average  of  60%.  A student  who  obtains  less  than  50%  in  ONE  required 
subject  may  write  a supplemental  examination. 

6.  A candidate  must  complete  first  year  before  registering  in  the  third  year,  and 
second  year  before  registering  in  fourth  year. 

7.  A student  must  obtain  permission  from  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  to  make  a 
change  in  the  prescribed  subjects  of  study. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS,  BURSARIES  AND  FELLOWSHIPS 

Through  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the  University,  governments  and  commercial 
organizations,  encouragement  has  been  given  to  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
work  in  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences  by  establishing  a number  of  scholarships,  prizes 
and  bursaries. 

Complete  information  concerning  scholarships,  and  bursaries  open  to  all  students 
entering  the  University  is  to  be  found  in  the  Admission  Awards  Calendar.  Details  of 
admission  awards  open  specifically  to  students  entering  this  Faculty  are  included 
below. 

The  regulations  governing  awards  are  as  follows; — 

( 1 ) In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a prize,  scholarship,  bursary,  fellowship  or  other 
award  granted  solely  upon  standing  obtained  at  an  annual  or  special  examina- 
tion or  upon  an  essay,  or  term  work,  or  other  academic  rating,  a candidate 
must  obtain  first  class  honours  at  such  annual  or  special  examinations  or  upon 
such  essay,  term  work,  or  other  academic  rating,  unless  the  statute  respecting 
the  award  or  medal  specifies  that  standing  lower  than  first  class  honours  may 
be  accepted. 

(2)  No  prize,  scholarship,  fellowship  or  other  award  except  a bursary  will  be 
granted  to  a candidate  who  is  conditioned  in  any  subject  at  an  annual  examina- 
tion, unless  the  statute  respecting  the  award  specifies  otherwise. 

(3)  A candidate  who  has  spent  two  sessions  in  any  year  of  any  undergraduate 
course  is  not  eligible  to  compete  for  any  award  except  a bursary  at  the  annual 
examinations  of  that  year. 

(4)  Unless  otherwise  specifically  provided,  any  award  in  the  gift  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  tenable  with  any  other  award  or  awards. 

(5)  Awards  granted  to  members  of  graduating  classes,  other  than  awards  for 
graduate  study  and  research,  will  be  paid  in  one  instalment  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  granting  of  the  awards. 

(6)  All  other  awards  will  be  paid  (i)  if  of  the  value  of  $100  or  less,  in  one  instal- 
ment on  November  20  and  (ii)  if  of  the  value  of  more  than  $100  in  two  equal 
instalments,  the  first  on  November  20  and  the  second  on  January  20,  in  the 
session  following  the  granting  of  the  awards  provided  that  no  payment  is  made 
to  a candidate  who  is  not  in  regular  attendance  upon  lectures  and  laboratory 
classes  (if  prescribed)  in  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences  or,  if  the  calendar  so 
specifies,  in  the  course  in  which  the  award  is  established  or  granted. 

Note: 

( 1 ) As  the  value  of  an  endowed  scholarship  or  prize  is  dependent  on  the  actual 
income  from  the  fund,  it  is  possible  that  the  value  of  certain  scholarships  and 
prizes  at  the  time  of  payment  may  be  less  than  the  amount  stated  in  the  calendar. 

(2)  In  those  cases  where  the  amount  of  the  award  is  not  payable  from  income  earned 
on  an  endowed  fund,  payment  will  be  dependent  on  the  receipt  of  the  amount  of 
the  annual  award  from  the  donor. 
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AWARDS 


Ontario  Students 

Admission  scholarships  and  bursaries  are  awarded  by  the  University,  the  Provincial 
Government  and  other  interested  bodies.  Full  details  are  contained  in  the  Admission 
Awards  Calendar  available  at  secondary  schools,  or  from  the  Office  of  Student 
Awards,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto.  Applications,  which  must  be  made 
through  the  Principal  of  the  secondary  school,  close  on  June  1st  annually.  Student 
loans  are  also  available. 

Non-Ontario  Students 

All  non-Ontario  students  should  apply  to  the  Office  of  Student  Awards,  Simcoe 
Hall,  University  of  Toronto.  A limited  number  of  scholarships  is  reserved  for  students 
living  outside  the  Province  of  Ontario,  but  as  competition  is  keen  such  students  must 
not  count  on  receiving  assistance  but  are  advised  rather  to  ensure  that  they  have 
sufficient  funds  from  their  own  government  or  from  private  sources  to  cover  all 
probable  expenses. 


ONTARIO  STUDENT  AWARDS  PROGRAM  AND  CANADA  STUDENT 

LOANS  PLAN 

All  students  who  are  residents  of  Ontario  and  who  satisfy  the  admission  require- 
ments of  a Canadian  university  or  an  eligible  post-secondary  institution  in  Ontario 
may  apply  for  an  award  under  this  Program.  To  receive  an  award,  a student  must 
establish  a need  for  assistance,  and  enrol  in  an  eligible  institution  in  a course  other 
than  Divinity  in  the  year  of  award.  An  award  under  this  Program  will  be  made  to  the 
extent  of  established  need  in  a combination  of  a non-repayable  grant  and  a Canada 
Student  Loan.  Application  forms  are  available  at  secondary  schools  and  all  post- 
secondary eligible  institutions. 

Full  details  of  the  Canada  Student  Loans  Program  are  available  in  a brochure 
issued  by  the  Government  of  Canada  which  may  be  obtained  at  all  eligible  post- 
secondary institutions  and  secondary  schools  in  Ontario.  Students  not  eligible  under 
the  Ontario  Student  Awards  Program  may  apply  for  a Canada  Student  Loan  provided 
they  are  attending  an  institution  in  Canada  or  abroad  which  has  been  designated  as 
eligible  for  Canada  Student  Loans  only.  The  application  form  for  the  Ontario  Student 
Awards  Program  is  also  used  for  the  Canada  Student  Loans  Plan. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  WAR  DEAD 
(EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE)  ACT 

Children  of  War  Dead  (Education  Assistance)  Act  provides  fees  and  monthly 
allowances  for  children  of  veterans  whose  death  was  attributable  to  military  service. 
Enquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  nearest  District  Office  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

ADMISSION 

Consumers’  Gas  Company  of  Toronto  Scholarship 

A scholarship  of  the  value  of  $200,  gift  of  the  Consumers’  Gas  Company,  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  high  academic  standing  to  a student  intending  to  proceed  towards  the 
nutrition  or  textiles  option  in  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences. 


Toronto  Home  Economics  Association  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  Toronto  Home  Economics  Association  for  a student  resident  in  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  area  entering  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences  and  intending  to 
proceed  towards  the  nutrition  or  textiles  option.  Value  $200. 


Hamilton  Home  Economics  Association  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  Hamilton  Home  Economics  Association  to  a student,  preferably  resident 
in  the  Hamilton  area,  entering  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences  and  intending  to  proceed 
towards  the  nutrition  or  textiles  option.  Available  on  alternate  years.  Next  award 
1970-71.  Value  $100. 

Awards  tenable  in  the  second  and  third  and  fourth  years.  No  application  is 
necessary. 

FIRST  YEAR 

The  Edward  Blake  Undergraduate  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  formerly  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  of  the  value  of  $45,  to  the  student  obtaining  the  highest  standing  in  first 
class  honours  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  first  year  in  the  Faculty  of  Food 
Sciences.  Tenable  in  the  second  year. 


Gertrude  and  Edith  Lowidt  Bursary 

Gift  of  Mr.  Frank  Lowidt  in  memory  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  of  approximately 
$225  value.  To  a woman  student  who  has  completed  the  first  year  in  the  Faculty  of 
Food  Sciences,  and  has  registered  in  the  second  year  nutrition  or  textiles  option. 
Eligibility  is  to  be  based  on  satisfactory  academic  standing  and  financial  need. 
Preference  given  to  New  Canadians. 


Household  Science  Alumnae  Scholarship 

A scholarship  of  the  value  of  $250,  gift  of  the  Household  Science  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion, to  a student  on  the  completion  of  the  first  year  in  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences, 
on  the  basis  of  high  academic  standing  and  leadership  qualities.  Tenable  in  the  second 
year. 
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SECOND  YEAR 
The  Annie  Lewisa  Laird  Prize 

Gift  of  the  late  Annie  L.  Laird,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Household  Science 
from  1906-36,  of  the  value  of  the  annual  income  from  the  fund  (approximately  $80). 
Awarded  to  the  student  in  the  nutrition  or  textiles  option  ranking  first-in-first-class 
honours  at  the  annual  examination  of  the  second  year.  Tenable  in  third  year. 

General  Foods  Scholarship 

Gift  of  General  Foods  Ltd.,  of  the  value  of  $500,  annually  for  two  years.  Awarded 
to  a student  enrolled  in  the  third  year  food  chemistry  option,  on  the  basis  of  first 
class  honour  standing  obtained  in  second  year.  The  scholarship  will  be  renewed  in  the 
fourth  year  provided  that  first  class  honour  standing  is  maintained. 

Gertrude  and  Edith  Lowidt  Bursary 

Gift  of  Mr.  Frank  Lowidt  in  memory  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  of  approximately 
$225  value,  to  a woman  student  who  has  completed  the  second  year  in  the  Faculty  of 
Food  Sciences,  and  has  registered  in  the  third  year  nutrition  or  textiles  option. 
Eligibility  is  to  be  based  on  satisfactory  academic  standing  and  financial  need. 
Preference  given  to  New  Canadians. 


Household  Science  Alumnae  Scholarship 

A scholarship  of  the  value  of  $250,  gift  of  the  Household  Science  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation, to  a student  on  completion  of  the  second  year  in  the  Faculty  of  Food 
Sciences.  The  award  is  to  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  high  academic  standing  and 
leadership  in  human  relations,  and  is  tenable  in  the  third  year. 


THIRD  YEAR 

The  Borden  Company,  Limited,  Award 

Gift  of  the  Borden  Company,  Limited,  of  the  value  of  $100  to  be  awarded  to  a 
student  in  the  third  year  of  the  nutrition  option  who  best  demonstrates  leadership 
qualities  and  proficiency  in  the  field  of  nutrition  and  obtains  high  standing  in  the 
foods  courses.  Tenable  in  fourth  year. 

The  Chemical  Institute  of  Canada  Prize  in  Food  Chemistry 

A gift  of  $25  and  a silver  medal,  to  be  awarded  to  the  student  standing  first  in  the 
penultimate  {third)  year  of  the  food  chemistry  option. 

The  Econo.mics  Laboratory  (Canada)  Limited 
Undergraduate  Award  in  Dietetics 

The  gift  of  the  Economics  Laboratory  (Canada)  Limited,  of  an  award  of  $500  to 
he  administered  by  the  Canadian  Dietetic  Association  and  open  to  a student  in  any 
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university  in  Canada.  This  award  is  to  be  given  to  a student  entering  the  final  year  of 
an  undergraduate  programme,  which  qualifies  her  for  the  dietetic  internship.  The 
award  is  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  evidence  of  potential  for,  and 
interest  in  the  dietetic  profession.  The  winner  is  expected  to  complete  an  approved 
dietetic  internship  and  to  contribute  to  the  field  of  dietetics. 


Household  Science  Alumnae  Scholarship 

A scholarship  of  the  value  of  $250,  gift  of  the  Household  Science  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation, to  a student  on  completion  of  the  third  year  in  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences. 
The  award  is  to  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  high  academic  standing  and  leadership  in 
human  relations.  Tenable  in  fourth  year. 

The  Anna  Howe  Reeve  Prize 

Gift  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  R.  Reeve  and  other  members  of  the  family,  the  Anna  Howe 
Reeve  Prize  is  valued  at  approximately  $75  and  is  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in 
the  examinations  of  the  third  year  in  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences. 


The  Russell  Food  Equipment  Company,  Limited,  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  Russell  Food  Equipment  Company,  Limited,  this  $350  scholarship  is 
awarded  annually  to  a nutrition  student  who  has  maintained  high  academic  standing 
in  the  third  and  previous  years  of  the  Food  Sciences  course,  and  has  demonstrated 
personal  qualities  appropriate  for  a professional  dietitian.  The  award  will  be  made  to 
a student  who  intends  to  complete  the  integrated  internship  or  enrol  in  the  one-year 
course.  Tenable  in  the  fourth  year. 


The  Daniel  Wilson  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  William  Christie,  Esq.,  of  the  value  of  $30,  the  Daniel  Wilson 
Scholarship  is  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  the  examinations  of  the  third  year. 


FOURTH  YEAR 

The  Clara  C.  Benson  Prize  in  Food  Chemistry 

Gift  of  the  Household  Science  Alumnae  Association  in  honour  of  the  late  Clara 
C.  Benson,  Ph.D.  1903,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Food  Chemistry  from  1906  to 
1945;  the  value  of  the  prize  is  $50.  It  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  who  ranks 
highest  in  the  required  courses  in  Food  Chemistry. 

The  Borden  Company,  Limited,  Award 

Gift  of  the  Borden  Company,  Limited,  of  the  value  of  $100  to  be  awarded  to  a 
student  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Food  Sciences  course  who  best  demonstrates  leader- 
ship qualities  and  proficiency  in  the  field  of  nutrition  and  obtains  high  standing  in 
Clinical  Nutrition  and  in  undergraduate  research. 
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Society  of  Chemical  Industry  (Canadian  Section) 

Merit  Award  in  Food  Chemistry 

A Gold  Key,  bearing  the  likeness  of  the  crest  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry 
on  the  front  and  the  name  of  the  winner,  his  course,  the  university  and  the  year  on 
the  back,  will  be  presented  to  a superior  student  in  courses  of  recognized  standing  in 
all  universities  in  Canada. 

The  winner  of  this  award  must  have  first-in-first-class  honour  standing. 


The  Marion  Dickenson  Scholarship 

This  scholarship  of  the  value  of  the  income  from  the  fund  for  two  years,  approxi- 
mately $750,  tenable  at  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University,  has  been  founded 
from  a bequest  of  the  late  Miss  Marion  Dickenson,  and  is  offered  in  alternate  years. 
The  scholarship  may  be  awarded  to  a graduate  of  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences  who 
has  obtained  first-class  honours  at  graduation,  and  who  meets  certain  other  conditions. 
Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  or  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty.  A 
candidate  to  whom  the  Annie  L.  Laird  fellowship  has  been  awarded  is  not  eligible  to 
apply  for  this  award. 


The  Household  Science  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Alumnae  Scholarship 

The  Household  Science  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Alumnae  Scholarship,  the  gift  of  the 
graduates  in  Household  Science  of  the  value  of  $150,  will  be  awarded  annually  to 
the  student  in  the  fourth  year  in  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences  who  best  demonstrates 
high  scholarship  and  shows  leadership  in  human  relations  (selection  to  be  at  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  Faculty)  and  who  undertakes  to  enrol  in  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  for  a period  of  at  least  one  year  in  preparation  for  a professional  career  in 
Food  Sciences. 

The  attainment  of  First  Class  honours  is  not  a requirement  for  this  award.  If  in 
any  year  no  award  is  made,  two  awards  may  be  made  in  a subsequent  session.  This 
award  is  tenable  with  other  awards  of  the  Senate. 


The  Sarah  Kennedy  Scholarship 

This  scholarship,  founded  from  a bequest  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Kennedy  is  of 
the  value  of  the  income  from  the  fund,  approximately  $120.  The  award  will  be  made 
to  the  student  of  the  fourth  year  who  ranks  highest  in  first-class  honours  at  the  final 
examinations  for  a degree  in  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences.  This  scholarship  is  tenable 
with  any  other  award  in  the  gift  of  the  Senate. 


The  Annie  L.  Laird  Prize 

The  Annie  L.  Laird  Prize,  gift  of  the  Household  Science  Alumnae  Association  in 
memory  of  the  late  Professor  Annie  Lewisa  Laird,  is  of  the  value  of  $100.  The  award 
will  be  made  to  the  student  who  ranks  first-in-first-class  honours  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  Food  Sciences  course.  If  this  student  should  accept  either  the  Marion  Dickenson 
Scholarship  or  the  Annie  L.  Laird  Fellowship  in  Food  Sciences,  however.  The  Annie 
I,.  Laird  Prize  would  revert  to  the  student  who  ranked  second  in  first-class  honours. 
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The  M.  Doreen  Smith-van  der  Voort  Prize  in  Food  Chemistry 

Gift  of  the  Household  Science  Alumnae  Association,  in  honour  of  Dr.  M.  Doreen 
Smith-van  der  Voort,  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Faculty,  the  value  of  the  prize  is  $50. 
It  is  awarded  to  the  fourth  year  student  who  ranks  highest  in  the  Food  Chemistry 
option  of  the  Food  Sciences  course. 


GRADUATE  AWARDS 

The  Canadian  Dietetic  Association  Award 

An  award  of  $200  donated  and  administered  by  the  Canadian  Dietetic  Association 
is  open  to  graduates  in  nutrition  from  any  university  in  Canada.  Qualification  for  the 
award  requires  enrolment  in  the  Dietetic  Internship  Programme  and  intention  to 
work  in  her  profession  for  a period  of  at  least  two  years. 


The  Canadian  Dietetic  Associatiqn  Memorial  Award 

The  Canadian  Dietetic  Association  has  established  an  annual  award  of  $1000  for 
graduate  study.  The  granting  of  the  Memorial  Award  will  be  based  on  scholarship 
and  profession  potential  in  the  field  of  dietetics  and  is  open  to  a member  who  is 
planning  to  undertake  or  is  presently  engaged  in  graduate  study. 


The  Annie  L.  Laird  Fellowship  in  Food  Sciences 

The  Annie  L.  Laird  Fellowship,  the  gift  of  her  sister.  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Laird, 
D.Sc.,  will  be  offered  for  award  in  alternate  years  to  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  who  is  well-qualified  to  pursue  studies  in  the  area  of  nutrition  in  the 
Graduate  Department  of  Food  Sciences  and  has  enrolled  as  a degree  candidate  in 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  The  value  of  the  award  is  approximately  $1200. 
Applications  should  be  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
on  or  before  March  1,  of  the  year  in  which  an  award  is  to  be  made.  Selection  of  the 
candidate  will  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and  staff  of  the  Department  of  Food 
Sciences.  Next  award  in  1972. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

LIBRARY 

The  facilities  of  the  Food  Sciences  Library  are  exceptionally  good  for  graduate 
research  as  well  as  for  undergraduate  study.  Scientific  journals,  reprints  and  the 
most  recent  books,  covering  every  phase  of  foods,  nutrition,  textiles,  housing,  design 
and  related  fields  are  available  for  reference.  A full-time  librarian  is  in  charge  and 
II  may  be  consulted  concerning  reference  material. 

I RESIDENCE  ACCOMMODATION 

Wilson  Hall  is  a residence  for  women  of  all  faculties  and  schools  who  have  been 
^ accepted  for  membership  in  New  College.  Payment  of  a college  fee  of  $15.00  offers 

B,  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  activities  of  a college  and  to  associate  with 
students  in  other  fields  of  study. 

] Limited  residential  space  is  available  in  several  Innis  College  houses  which  will 
j|  serve  until  the  new  residence  is  completed.  Payment  of  the  $15.00  college  fee  pro- 
f|'  vides  eligibility  for  all  college  activities  including  the  writing  laboratory,  which 
||i  offers  assistance  to  students  in  preparing  essays  and  other  academic  reports. 

5 j Devonshire  House,  accommodating  about  two  hundred  students  is  the  University 
il  residence  for  men.  It  is  near  the  centre  of  the  University  grounds,  and  within  a few 
| i minutes’  walk  of  Hart  House  where  meals  may  be  taken.  The  facilities  of  the  resi- 
dence  include  common  rooms,  kitchen,  a laundry  room,  games  rooms,  and  a music 
room.  There  are  single  rooms,  double  rooms,  and  suites.  Application  forms  and 
j other  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  Devonshire 
House,  Room  222,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 

I Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incorporated  offers  residence  and  apartment 
I accommodation  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  Total  occupancy  is  300  in 
r residence,  half  male,  half  female,  and  50  in  apartments.  Meals  are  provided,  and 
non-residents  are  invited  to  eat  at  the  Co-op  Dining  Rooms.  Since  the  University  of 
Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with  Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Inc., 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  direct  to  Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incorporated, 
395  Huron  Street,  Toronto  181,  Ontario.  Tel.  921-3168. 


HOUSING  SERVICE 

For  the  convenience  of  those  students  who  are  unable  to  find  accommodation  in 
the  University  and  College  residences,  the  University  maintains  a listing  of  room- 
ing houses,  flats,  apartments  and  homes.  Information  on  these  rooms  may  be 
obtained  through  the  Housing  Service  Office  at  134  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  181, 
Tel.:  928-2542. 

Off-campus  housing  of  this  nature  is  not  subject  to  University  regulation.  However, 
every  effort  is  taken  to  make  the  information  on  the  accommodation  as  complete  as 
possible  and  students  are  encouraged  to  assist  in  this  effort  by  reporting  on  the 
quality  of  the  accommodation  that  they  have  occupied. 

Married  Student  Apartments,  an  apartment  complex,  consisting  of  one  or  two 
bedroom  units,  located  near  the  University,  is  available  for  rent  to  registered  full- 
time day  students.  Write  University  Housing  Service,  49  St.  George  Street,  Toronto 
181. 
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HART  HOUSE 

Hart  House,  a gift  of  the  Masse)'  Foundation,  is  the  University’s  Men’s  Club  and 
serves  as  a centre  for  the  academic  community.  All  full-time  male  students  are  mem- 
bers of  Hart  House. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  WOMEN’S  UNION 

Female  Food  Sciences  students  are  eligible  to  become  members  of  the  University 
College  Women’s  Union.  This  entitles  them  to  buy  meals  in  the  dining  room  and  use 
the  common  rooms. 


PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

The  Faculty  operates  a placement  service  to  assist  undergraduates  and  graduating 
students  in  finding  suitable  positions,  and  assist  organizations  in  obtaining  professional 
staff. 

Students  may  also  use  the  facilities  of  University  Placement  Service,  581  Spadina 
Ave.,  Tel.  928-2539,  which  was  established  in  1948  to  serve  all  branches  of  the 
University. 


STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 

The  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences  are  members  of  the  Food  Sciences 
Society.  The  society  meets  regularly  and  sponsors  social  activities. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  decision  was  made  to  drop 
the  requirement  that  each  first  year  female  student  be  required  to  participate  in  a 
physical  education  program  offered  at  the  Benson  Building.  Voluntary  participation 
in  athletics  and  physical  education  instruction  will  be  encouraged  for  all  students, 
and  a schedule  of  classes  and  activities  is  available. 


SUMMARY  OF  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  CAPUT 
CONCERNING  STUDENT  DISCIPLINE 

1.  Subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Caput  of  the  University  regarding 
jurisdiction  in  matters  of  discipline  the  Council  of  University  College,  governing 
bodies  of  the  Federated  Universities  and  Affiliated  Colleges,  and  the  Councils  of  the 
Faculties,  Schools,  and  Institutes  have  disciplinary  jurisdiction  over  the  conduct 
of  all  students  registered  in  these  Divisions  of  the  University  in  all  matters  of 
local  or  Internal  concern  to  these  Divisions.  Jurisdiction  over  the  conduct  of  stu- 
dents while  in  residence  regardless  of  the  Division  of  the  University  in  which  they 
are  registered  is  invested  in  the  body  administering  the  residence. 

2.  Where  the  appropriate  body  exercising  disciplinary  jurisdiction  has  found 
that  a student  of  the  University  has  engaged  in  conduct  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  University,  the  Caput  may,  in  its  discretion,  suspend  or  expel  such  student  from 
the  academic  privileges  of  the  University.  Every  decision  of  the  Caput  involving 
expulsion  of  a student  from  the  University  requires  confirmation  of  the  Board  of 
Governors. 
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3.  The  constitution  of  every  society  or  association  of  students  in  the  University 
and  all  amendments  to  such  constitutions  require  to  be  approved  by  the  relevant 
University  authorities.  The  giving  of  approval,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
grammes of  student  societies  and  associations,  shall  rest  as  follows: 

(1)  With  the  authorities  of  the  College,  Faculty,  or  School  concerned  where  the 
membership  of  the  student  society  or  association  is  drawn  from  a single  College, 
Faculty  or  School. 

(2)  With  the  Board  of  Stewards  of  Hart  House,  where  the  student  society  or 
association  is  a Committee  of  Hart  House  and  is  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Stewards 
of  Hart  House. 

(3)  With  the  Caput,  in  the  case  of  all  other  student  societies  and  associations. 

(4)  The  name  of  the  University  is  not  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a publica- 
tion of  any  kind  without  permission  of  the  Caput. 
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1971  May  31  Monday  Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  ad-  ; 

mission  to  the  First  Year. 

July  1 Thursday  Dominion  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Aug.  2 Monday Civic  holiday.  University  buildings  closed. 

Sept.  6 Monday Labour  Day.  University  buildings  closed.  ' 

Sept.  10  Friday  Last  day  for  receiving  fees. 

Last  day  for  the  completion  of  registration 
in  person  for  the  session  197 1-72. 

Sept.  13  Monday  Lectures  commence  at  9 a.m. 

Sept.  11-17  Silvicultural  field  work.  Fourth  Year. 

Sept.  20  Monday  Address  by  the  President  to  the  students  of 
all  faculties  and  schools  at  2.00  p.m.  in 
Convocation  Hall.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tories will  be  withdrawn  from  1.45  p.m. 
to  3. 10  p.m. 

Sept.  24  Friday  Last  day  for  registration  in  the  School  of 

Graduate  Studies. 

Oct.  8 Friday Senate  Meeting. 

Oct.  8 Friday  Last  day  for  submission  to  the  Faculty  office  i 

of  graduate  theses  for  Fall  Convocation. 
Oct.  1 1 Monday  Thanksgiving  Day.  University  buildings  | 
closed. 

Nov.  1 1 Thursday  Remembrance  Day. 

Nov.  12  Friday Senate  Meeting. 

Nov.  19  Friday  Fall  Convocation. 

Dec.  1 Wednesday  Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  annual  ! 

examinations. 

Dec.  10  Friday Senate  Meeting. 

Dec.  13-15  Certain  Final  Examinations  in  Forestry. 

Dec.  1 5 Wednesday Last  day  of  lectures.  First  term  ends  at  5 p.m. 

Dec.  25  Saturday Christmas  Day.  University  buildings  closed.  : 

1972  Jan.  1 Saturday New  Year’s  Day.  University  buildings  closed.  ' 

Jan.  3 Monday Second  term  begins.  Lectures  commence  at 

9 a.m. 

Jan.  7 Friday Senate  Meeting. 

Jan.  25  Tuesday Last  day  for  receiving  the  second  term  in- 

stalment of  fees. 

Jan.  24-29 Logging  trip  for  Third  Year  students  taking 

the  course  Forest  Transportation  Systems. 
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1972  Feb.  11  Friday  Senate  Meeting. 

Feb.  14-18  Reading  week.  Lectures  and  laboratory 

classes  will  not  be  held. 

March  10  Friday Senate  Meeting. 

March  11  Saturday  Last  day  for  accepting  applications  for  ad- 
mission School  of  Graduate  Studies  for 
1972-73. 

March  30  Thursday Lectures  in  Forestry  end. 

March  3 1 Friday Good  Friday.  University  buildings  closed. 

April  1 Saturday University  buildings  closed. 

April  3 Monday Annual  examinations  begin. 

April  10  Monday Last  day  for  submission  to  the  Faculty  office 

of  graduate  theses  for  Spring  Convocation. 

April  24-May  12 Field  work  on  the  University  Forest  for 

First,  Second  and  Third  Years. 

May  12  Friday Senate  Meeting. 

May  12  Friday Examinations  in  field  work.  First  and  Second 

Years. 

May  1 3 Saturday  Second  term  ends. 

May  22  Monday  Victoria  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

May  26  Friday Start  of  University  Commencement. 
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FACULTY  LISTS 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  FORESTRY 


T 


J.  W.  B.  Sisam,  b.sc.,  m.f.,  d.sc.,  r.p.f Professor  of  Forestry 

T.  W.  Dwight,  B.sc.F.,  M.F.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forestry 

K.  A.  Armson,  b.sc.f.,  dip.  for.,  r.p.f Professor  of  Forestry 

F.  M.  Buckingham,  b.sc.,  m.f.,  d.f.,  r.p.f Professor  of  Forestry 

J.  L.  Farrar,  b.sc.f.,  m.f.,  ph.d.,  r.p.f.  Professor  of  Forestry 

E.  Jorgensen,  m.sc.f.,  r.p.f.  Professor  of  Forestry 

D V.  Love,  B.sc.,  m.f.,  r.p.f.  Professor  of  Forestry 

A.  S.  Michell,  c.D.,  b.sc.f.,  m.f.,  r.p.f.  Professor  of  Forestry 

J.  J.  Balatinecz,  b.s.f.,  m.f.,  ph.d Associate  Professor 

R.  J.  Day,  m.a.,  m.sc.,  r.p.f.  Associate  Professor 

J.  C.  Nautiyal,  b.sc.,  a.i.f.c.,  m.f.,  ph.d Associate  Professor 

D.  H.  Pimlott,  B.sc.,  M.sc.,  ph.d.  Associate  Professor 

(cross  appointment  with  Zoology) 
V.  G.  Smith,  b.sc.f.,  m.sc.f.  Associate  Professor 

J.  Vlcek,  B.sc.,  M.A. sc.,  D.sc.  Associate  Professor 

(cross  appointment  with  Civil  Engineering) 

. V.  Baker,  b.sc.,  m.sc.,  d.i.c.,  ph.d.  Assistant  Professor 

Koran,  b.s.f.,  m.f.,  ph.d Assistant  Professor 

, A.  G.  Morsink,  b.sc.f.,  m.sc.f.  Assistant  Professor 

N.  Roy,  B.sc.,  M.sc.,  d.phil.  Assistant  Professor 

J.  Fessenden,  b.sc.f.,  m.sc.  Lecturer 

J.  Keenan,  b.a.sc.,  m.a. sc.,  p.eng Lecturer 

. R.  (ilavicic,  b.a Lecturer 

A.  Hills,  M.sc. A.  Research  Associate 


MEMBERS  OE  OTHER  FACULTIES  GIVING  INSTRUCTION 
TO  STUDENTS  IN  THE  FACULTY  OF  FORESTRY 

P.  R.  Allen,  m.a.,  ph.d.  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

D.  V.  Anderson,  b.a.,  m.a.,  ph.d Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 


R.  W.  P.  Anderson,  m.a. sc Associate  Professor  of 

Industrial  Engineering 

J.  D.  Barber,  c.D.,  b.a.sc.,  m.a. sc.,  p.eng Associate  Professor  in 

Civil  Engineering 


C.  C.  Barnes,  b.sc.  Lecturer  in  Chemical  Engineering 

F.  W.  Beales,  m.a.,  ph.d.  Associate  Professor  in  Geology 

B.  Bernholtz,  b.a.,  m.a.,  ph.d.  Professor  in  Industrial  Engineering 

P.  E.  Bonzon,  b.a.,  m.sc.,  ph.d Assistant  Professor  of 

Electrical  Engineering 

M.  Brownstone,  b.sc.,  m.sc.,  ph.d.  Professor  of  Political  Science 

K.  R.  Chandorkar,  m.sc.,  ph.d.  Assistant  Professor  in  Botany 

J.  B.  Falls,  PH.D.  Professor  of  Zoology 

F.  E.  J.  Fry,  m.b.e.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  d.sc.,  f.r.s.c.  Professor  of  Zoology 
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G.  E.  Godfrey,  m.a.,  m.a.sc.  Assistant  Professor  of 

Mechanical  Engineering 

B J.  Haynes,  b.a.sc.,  o.l.s.,  p.eng.  Associate  Professor  in 

Civil  Engineering 

M,  Hough,  DIP. ARCH.,  M.L.A.  Associate  Professor  of 

Landscape  Architecture  (part-time) 
G.  Knerer,  m.a.,  ph.d.  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 

].  F.  Morgan-Jones,  m.sc.,  fil.lic Professor  of  Botany 

D.  F.  Putnam,  b.s.a.,  ph.d Professor  of  Geography 

D.  B.  W.  Reid,  m.a.,  m.sc.  Professor  of  Biometrics 

A.  M.  Rozeiu,  dipl.eng.(chem.)  , m.e.i.c., p.eng.  Lecturer  in 

Chemical  Engineering 

M.  S.  Sommers,  b.com.,  m.b.a.,  d.b.a. Professor  in  Business 

J.  Timusk,  b.a.sc.,  m.a.sc.,  ph.d.  Associate  Professor  in 

Civil  Engineering 

J.  Vanderhayden,  b.a.sc Special  Lecturer  in  Industrial  Engineering 

J.  R.  Walter,  m.a.,  m.b.a.  Special  Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 

(part-time) 

J.  P.  Warner,  b.sc.,  m.a Lecturer  in  Political  Economy 


M.  Wayman,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  f.c.i.c.,  p.eng Professor  of 

Chemical  Engineering 

H.  L.  Williams,  b.a.,  m.sc.,  ph.d.,  f.c.i.c.,  f.r.i.c Professor  of 

Chemical  Engineering 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 
THE  PROFESSION  OF  FORESTRY 
COURSES  OFFERED  IN  THE  FACULTY  OF  FORESTRY 


The  Faculty  of  Forestry  was  established  in  1907,  and  represents  the 
first  formal  and  continuing  program  of  university  education  in  forestry 
in  this  country.  At  present  the  Faculty  offers  undergraduate  degree 
courses  in  Forestry  and  in  Wood  Science  and  Forest  Products,  and, 
through  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  postgraduate  degree  courses 
in  a number  of  specialized  areas  of  Forestry,  in  Wood  Science,  and  in 
Resource  Management.  Details  of  course  content  and  admission  require- 
ments are  given  in  this  calendar. 

The  practice  of  forestry  is  undertaken  with  two  main  objectives: 
(a)  to  use  efficiently  the  forest  and  related  resources  in  the  light  of  man’s 
present  and  future  needs,  and  (h)  where  feasible,  to  increase  the  produc- 
tivity and  usefulness  of  the  forest  and  related  resources. 

The  importance  of  forestry  is  associated  in  the  first  instance  with  the 
vital  contribution  made  by  the  forests  and  forest-based  industries  to 
Canada’s  economy,  in  terms,  for  example,  of  employment,  wages  paid, 
net  value  of  production,  and  foreign  exchange  credit.  For  the  future,  it 
is  expected  that  the  demand  on  the  forests  for  industrial  wood  will  double 
in  the  next  20-25  years.  The  forests  also  contribute  an  important  element 
to  man’s  natural  environment,  and  with  a growing  population  the  pres- 
sure on  forests  for  recreational  use  must  increase  rapidly,  as  will  the 
pressure  on  the  more  accessible  forest  land  for  many  non-forestry  uses. 

In  Ontario  and  most  of  the  other  provinces  of  Canada,  the  broad  policy 
within  which  forestry  practice  develops  is  mainly  the  responsibility  of 
government,  as  the  bulk  of  the  forest  land  is  publicly  owned. 

Today,  under  the  influence  of  many  factors,  in  particular  technological 
development,  expanding  populations,  and  economic  competition,  forestry 
is  tending  on  the  one  hand  to  become  increasingly  specialized,  while  at 
the  same  time  there  is  a trend  towards  a broader,  more  generalized  use 
of  the  forest,  involving  the  integration  of  forestry  with  other  aspects  of 
resource  management.  The  “multiple  use’’  and  management  of  the  forest 
complex  for  timber  production,  recreation,  water  balance,  and  as  the 
habitat  of  wild  life  is  becoming  more  widely  accepted  as  a means  to 
greater  efficiency. 

In  view  of  these  somewhat  divergent  trends,  the  undergraduate  course 
in  forestry  is  aimed  at  a broad  approach  to  education,  recognizing  that  it 
is  probably  easier  for  one  to  specialize  on  the  basis  of  a general  education 
than  to  broaden  his  basic  training,  having  once  committed  himself  to  a 
relatively  specialized  field:  thus  the  first  three  years  of  the  Forestry 
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Course  are  common  to  all  students.  However,  in  the  Fourth  Year  pro- 
vision is  made  through  “areas  of  concentration”  for  the  student  to  unaer- 
take,  as  part  of  his  program,  a study  in  some  depth  of  subjects  in  which 
he  has  a special  interest  and  aptitude.  These  would  not  provide  for 
specialist  qualification,  but  should  make  the  student  aware  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  such  specialization  and  better  qualify  him  for  his  professional 
work  as  an  individual,  whether  it  be  in  operations,  management,  or 
^ research. 

'fs  The  course  in  Wood  Science  and  Forest  Products  may  be  considered 
as  complementary  to  that  in  Forestry,  the  two  having  a number  of  basic 
^ subjects  in  common  and  the  Wood  Science  program  being  concerned 
® mainly  with  the  anatomy,  and  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 

K wood  and  the  engineering  implications  and  applications  of  these  in  both 

■ the  structural  and  chemical  fields. 

- Details  with  respect  to  the  undergraduate  courses  in  Forestry  and 
I Wood  Science  will  be  found  on  pp.  21-35,  and  the  postgraduate  degree 
® courses  below  and  on  pp.  37-38. 

It  is  suggested  that  those  who  wish  additional  information  on  Forestry 
as  a career  refer  to  the  Guidance  Monograph  “Forester”  issued  by  the 
li'  Ontario  College  of  Education,  Toronto  and  make  enquiries  through  the 
Ontario  Professional  Foresters  Association,  31  Yonge  St.  North,  Richmond 
pi.  Hill.  Ontario. 

DEGREES 


UK 
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UNDERGRADUATE  DEGREE 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  the  four-year  course  of  instruction  pre- 
sented in  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Forestry  (B.Sc.F.).  The  curriculum  will  be  found  on  pp.  21-25. 
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GRADUATE  DEGREES 

The  University  of  Toronto  offers  to  graduates  in  forestry  and  in  related 
fields  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Forestry  (M.Sc.F.),  and  also 
the  Ph.D.  degree  in  certain  areas  and  in  collaboration  with  other  graduate 
departments.  These  degrees  are  administered  by  the  Council  of  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies  and  graduates  interested  in  taking  advanced  work  for 
a post-graduate  degree  should  send  inquiries  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies. 


p [ 
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Master  of  Science  in  Forestry 

Areas  of  Study 

Under  the  M.Sc.F.  degree,  there  are  three  major  areas  of  study,  each 
of  which  is  administered  by  a committee  of  the  Graduate  Department  of 
Forestry  and  the  programs  for  which  normally  require  two  years  of  resi- 
dence and  the  submission  of  an  acceptable  thesis  or  research  paper.  In 
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most  cases  the  programs  will  be  interdisciplinary  involving  arrangements 
with  other  departments  of  the  University.  The  broad  areas  of  study  are 
as  follows: 

( i ) Forestry  and  Forest  Science : 

Admission  requirements  - an  undergraduate  degree  in  Forestry  or  in  a 
closely  related  discipline  or  science  that  is  relevant  to  the  area  of  speciali- 
zation. 

Purpose  - the  program  may  be  concerned  primarily  with  higher  pro- 
fessional qualification  or  with  the  qualification  of  those  interested  in  tak- 
ing up  a career  in  teaching  or  research. 

(ii)  Resource  Management: 

Admission  requirements  - an  undergraduate  degree  in  Forestry  or  in 
one  of  a number  of  related  disciplines  including  Agriculture,  Biology, 
Economics,  Geography,  Landscape  Architecture,  Political  Science  or 
Regional  Planning. 

Purpose  — this  program  is  intended  to  provide  education  and  qualifi- 
cation for  those  to  be  concerned  with  planning  and  policy  formulation, 
management  and  administration,  or  university  teaching  associated  in  each 
case  with  the  renewable  natural  resources,  their  significance  and  future 
development.  In  view  of  the  interdisciplinary  nature  of  this  program,  the 
committee  responsible  for  its  administration  will  have  representatives 
from  the  Departments  of  Zoology,  Geography,  Botany,  and  Urban  and 
Regional  Planning  as  well  as  Forestry. 

(Hi)  Wood  Science: 

Admission  requirements  — an  undergraduate  degree  in  Forestry  or  in  a 
related  discipline  or  science  associated  with  the  engineering  or  biological 
aspects  of  wood  and  wood  utilization. 

Purpose  — this  program  is  intended  to  provide  further  qualification  for 
research,  development  or  teaching  in  the  area  of  Wood  Science  and  Forest 
Products. 

General  Regulations 

Graduates  holding  a degree  in  Forestry  or  a related  field  from  this 
University  or  from  another  university  recognized  as  equivalent  by  the 
Council  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  may  proceed  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  in  Forestry  (M.Sc.F.)  under  the  following  regulations: 

1.  A candidate  for  the  degree  must  have  been  regularly  registered  as  a 
graduate  student  in  this  University  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

2.  A candidate  who  has  completed  the  period  of  residence  prescribed  but 
has  not  completed  all  the  work  for  the  degree,  will  be  required  to  register 
in  each  subsequent  academic  year  until  the  degree  is  granted,  subject  to 
any  regulations  limiting  the  number  of  years  by  which  completion  of  the 
work  may  be  deferred.  In  each  year  in  which  reregistration  is  required, 
the  student  shall  pay  a registration  fee  plus  any  applicable  incidental 
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fees.  Such  fees  are  payable  on  or  before  the  last  date  set  for  normal 
registration  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  in  each  year.  Failure  of  a 
student  to  reregister  as  required  will  cause  his  enrolment  in  the  School  to 
lapse.  It  may  be  re-established  only  if  his  application  for  reinstatement  is 
approved  by  the  department  concerned  and  the  School,  and  he  pays  the 
reregistration  fees  prescribed  for  the  years  in  which  he  failed  to  reregister. 

3.  A statement  of  the  course  of  study,  and  the  subject  of  the  thesis  when 
one  is  required,  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  not  later  than  November  1 of  the  academic  year  in  which  the 
student  is  a candidate  for  the  degree,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
approval  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned. 

4.  A candidate  may  qualify  for  the  degree  by  the  pursuit,  usually  for  two 
J sessions,  of  a program  of  study  including  the  writing  of  a thesis  approved 

by  the  Degree  Committee.  The  candidate  shall  be  required  to  pass  exami- 
nations  on  the  courses  he  has  taken  as  part  of  his  graduate  program  and 
also  on  the  subject  of  his  thesis.  All  requirements  for  the  degree,  including 

!the  submission  of  the  thesis  in  its  final  form,  must  be  completed  within 
five  years  from  first  enrolment  at  the  graduate  level.  Authorized  time  spent 
satisfying  prerequisite  requirements  will  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
five-year  period. 

5.  Two  printed  or  typewritten  bound  copies  of  the  thesis  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  not  later  than 
May  1,  if  the  degree  is  to  be  granted  in  May  of  that  year  and  not  later 
than  October  24,  if  the  degree  is  to  be  granted  at  the  Fall  Convocation.^ 
A list  of  courses  of  study  available  in  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  for 
graduate  students  will  be  found  on  pp.  37-38.  Applications  for  admission  to 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  must  be  received  not  later  than  March  11. 

1! 

)l 

■ ONTARIO  PROFESSIONAL  FORESTERS  ASSOCIATION 

Graduation  from  the  University  of  Toronto  with  the  B.Sc.F.  degree  in 
the  Forestry  program,  provides  the  academic  qualification  for  registration 
! in  the  Ontario  Professional  Foresters  Association. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS  OF  ONTARIO 

Graduation  from  the  University  of  Toronto  with  the  B.Sc.F.  degree  in 
the  Wood  Science  and  Forest  Products  program,  usually  provides  approxi- 
i mately  half  of  the  academic  credits  necessary  for  registration  in  the  Associ- 
I ation  of  Professional  Engineers  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

'For  purposes  of  examination  four  unbound  copies  of  the  thesis  must  be 
presented  at  the  office  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  not  later  than  October  8,  1971 
I or  April  10,  1972,  depending  when  the  degree  is  to  be  granted. 

i 
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ADMISSION  AND  REGISTRATION 

1.  Full  details  of  the  University  of  Toronto  undergraduate  admission 
requirements  for  1972  are  contained  in  the  Undergraduate  Admission 
Handbook  1972-73  available  on  request  from  the  Office  of  Admissions, 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181,  and  in  all  Ontario  secondary  schools. 
The  1971  requirements  follow. 

2.  Admission  to  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Forestry. 

Note:  In  Third  Year  Forestry  a student  may  elect  the  Branch  of  Wood 
Science. 

Ontario  Grade  13  General  Requirements:  Entrance  to  the  First  Year 
of  the  undergraduate  courses  is  offered,  depending  on  the  number  of  places 
available,  to  candidates  from  Ontario  secondary  schools  who  demonstrate 
good  standing,  based  upon  the  following  evidence: 

1.  Completion  of  secondary  school  studies,  including  a full  program  of 
academic  work  at  the  grade  13  level. 

2.  A recommendation  by  the  secondary  school  last  attended  regarding  fit- 
ness for  university  studies. 

3.  A complete  academic  report  for  the  three  final  years  of  secondary 
school. 

4.  Results  of  standardized  tests  offered  by  the  Service  for  Admission  to 
College  and  University. 

The  specific  subject  requirements  are  Mathematics  A,  Chemistry,  and 
optional  subjects  may  be  chosen  from  English,  another  language.  Biology, 
Physics,  Geography,  History.  Mathematics  B is  strongly  recommended. 
Note:  For  the  1971-72  session  the  number  of  qualified  candidates  to  be 
admitted  will  be  limited  to  a total  of  60. 

Notice  to  candidates  offering  certificates  other  than  Ontario  Grade  13 

The  following  certificates  are  usually  accepted  as  equivalent  to  Ontario 
Grade  13  although  individual  subjects  cannot  always  be  equated.  Candi- 
dates offering  Senior  Matriculation  programs  from  provinces  other  than 
Ontario  must  offer  from  their  final  secondary  year  a full  program  including 
mathematics  and  chemistry. 

CANADA: 

Alberta,  Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  Saskatchewan — Grade  12 

British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick — Grade  1 3 or  First  Year  university 

Newfoundland — First  Year  Memorial  University 

Prince  Edward  Island — First  Year  course  at  University  of  Prince  Edward 
Island 
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Quebec— Senior  High  School  Leaving  Certificate;  English  Catholic  Senior 
High  School  Leaving  Certificate  Tsth  Year  High — Grade  12).  Other 
certificates  as  well  as  c.e.g.e.p.  i will  be  considered. 

ENGLAND,  WEST  INDIES,  EAST  AND  WEST  AFRICA,  HONG  KONG: 

General  Certificate  of  Education,  Higher  School  Certificate  or  Uni- 
versity of  Hong  Kong  Matriculation  Certificate  showing  either  passes  in 
five  subjects  of  which  at  least  two  must  be  passed  at  advanced  (or  prin- 
cipal) level;  or  passes  in  four  subjects  of  which  at  least  three  must  be 
passed  at  advanced  (or  principal ) level. 

INDIA,  PAKISTAN: 

Bachelor’s  degree  with  high  standing. 

A Graduation  (Maturity)  certificate  from  final  year  of  secondary  school 
is  required  from  most  European  and  Commonwealth  countries. 

UNITED  STATES,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA: 

First  Year  University  standing  (normally  30  semester  hours)  in  accept- 
able subjects  from  an  accredited  institution.  Students  with  high  school 
diploma  and  c.e.e.b.  Advanced  Placement  examinations  will  be  considered. 

C’andidates  seeking  admission  on  the  basis  of  certificates  which  are  in 
a language  other  than  English  must  submit  photostatic  copies  of  their 
certificates,  rather  than  the  original  copies.  Notarized  English  translations 
of  the  certificates  must  accompany  the  photostatic  copies.  When  the 
certificates  do  not  indicate  the  subjects  studied  and  the  grades  secured  in 
the  individual  subjects  in  the  final  year,  candidates  are  required  to  submit 
certified  statements  from  authorized  officials  of  the  institutions  attended, 
or  submit  statutory  declarations  giving  the  required  information. 

3.  English  Facility  Requirements 

Applicants  for  the  University  of  Toronto  who  are  not  Canadian  citizens 
and  whose  mother  tongue  is  not  English  may  be  required  to  meet  an  ap- 
propriate standard  in  a recognized  test  of  English  facility  such  as  the 
University  of  Michigan  English  Language  Test,  the  Certificate  of  Pro- 
ficiency in  English  issued  by  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  or  Michigan, 
or  the  Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language  (t.o.e.f.l.).  The  University 
of  Toronto  is  a sponsoring  agency  for  the  University  of  Michigan  English 
Language  Test  and  information  about  the  test  is  sent  to  any  applicant  of 
whom  it  will  be  required. 

4.  Mature  Students 

(a)  Admission  Regulations 

Those  of  mature  age  (24  years  or  older  on  October  1 of  the  session  to 
which  admission  is  sought)  who  have  lived  in  Ontario  for  a minimum 
period  of  one  year,  are  normally  resident  in  Ontario  and  wish  to  be  con- 
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sidered  for  selection  should  make  enquiries  at  the  Faculty  office.  Applicants 
may  be  required  to  submit  a birth  certificate. 

ih)  Probationary  Status 

Candidates  accepted  by  the  Senate’s  Committee  on  Admissions  as 
mature  students  are  admitted  on  probation. 

5.  Application  Procedures 

Candidates  currently  in  Ontario  Grade  13  should  apply  through  their 
high  school  using  the  General  Application  Form. 

Other  candidates  should  write  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  for  a question- 
naire which  they  will  be  invited  to  fill  out  for  preliminary  consideration. 

6.  Standardized  Tests 

Candidates  from  Ontario  secondary  schools  are  encouraged  to  write 
the  standardized  tests  offered  by  the  Service  for  Admission  to  College  and 
University.  Candidates  from  educational  jurisdictions  outside  Ontario 
may  improve  their  competitive  position  by  taking  the  aptitude  and  applic- 
able achievement  tests  offered  by  the  Service  for  Admission  to  College  and 
University  or  the  aptitude  test  offered  by  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board.  For  information  they  should  write  to  the  Service  for  Admis- 
sion to  College  and  University,  151  Slater  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  08540,  U.S.A. 

7.  Candidates  who  have  previously  failed  in  university  work 
Candidates  with  a previous  failure  in  university  work  may  be  con- 
sidered under  special  circumstances;  candidates  with  two  previous  failures 
are  normally  refused  admission. 

8.  Application  for  Admission  with  Advanced  Standing 

A candidate  seeking  admission  on  an  advanced  standing  basis  must 
submit  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall,  prior  to  the  dates  men- 
tioned above,  his  completed  application  form  and  supporting  documents. 

9.  Procedure  for  Registration 

Detailed  instructions  concerning  Registration  and  Health  Requirements 
will  be  mailed  to  returning  and  newly  admitted  students  before  the 
beginning  of  each  academic  year. 

1 0.  U niversity  Health  Service 

Each  student  in  his  or  her  first  year  at  the  University  must  take  a 
medical  examination  given  by  the  University  Health  Service.  At  that 
examination  he  or  she  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  successful 
vaccination  within  three  years  prior  to  that  date,  or  must  be  vaccinated 
by  the  examining  physician. 
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1 1 . Procedure  for  Withdrawals  or  Transfers 

A student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  or  to  transfer  his  course  or  division 
in  the  University  should  consult  his  College  Registrar  or  Faculty/ School 
Secretary. 

12.  Regulations  of  the  University  concerning  penalties  for  unsatisfactory 

(work  by  students 

(a)  In  cases  of  unsatisfactory  work  of  a very  serious  nature,  a faculty 
Council  may  recommend  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Admissions  that  a 
student  shall  be  debarred  from  the  University. 

{b)  A faculty  Council  should,  except  in  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances, refuse  to  re-admit  to  that  faculty  any  student  who  on  two 
occasions  fails  to  secure  the  right  to  advance  to  a higher  year  in  that 
faculty  or  a like  faculty. 

j,  (c)  A faculty  Council  may  for  unsatisfactory  work  suspend  a student 
from  regular  attendance  in  that  faculty  for  a given  period  of  time  not 
exceeding  two  years  and/or  until  the  satisfaction  of  other  conditions  as 
it  may  see  fit.  Upon  satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  suspension  the  student 
I shall  be  entitled  to  re-enrolment  in  that  faculty. 

[I  {d)  Any  student  who  withdraws  after  February  15,  or  who  does  not 
ii  withdraw  but  does  not  write  the  annual  examinations,  will  be  regarded 
II  for  the  purposes  of  these  regulations  as  having  failed  his  year. 

{Definition  of  Terms 

t The  following  terms  have  been  approved  by  the  Senate  for  all  faculties 
/in  calendars,  correspondence  and  records: 

j (i)  “Debar”,  “Debarred” , “Debarment” . This  term  is  restricted  to  a 
I student  who  by  decision  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Admissions  is 
! debarred  from  registration  in  any  faculty  of  the  University. 

I (ii)  Refused  readmission  to  the  faculty.  This  term  is  applied  to  a 
\ student  who  the  relevant  faculty  Council  has  decided  is  to  be  refused 
■permission  to  register  again  in  that  faculty,  (i.e.  the  student  is  required 
I!  to  withdraw  from  the  faculty  and  he  may  not  re-enrol.) 

' (iii)  Suspended  from  regular  attendance  in  a faculty.  This  term  is 
; applied  to  a student  who  the  relevant  faculty  Council  has  decided  will 
I not  be  permitted  to  continue  in  his  course  in  that  faculty  unless  and  until 
i he  has  fulfilled  certain  specified  conditions.  The  decision  of  suspension 
,[  will  always  include  the  conditions  whether  of  a lapse  of  a stated  period 
of  time  or  the  completion  of  specified  work,  or  both,  or  other  conditions, 

■ which  if  satisfactorily  met  will  entitle  the  student  to  re-enrolment  or 
re-admission. 

[ 

13.  Appeals 

A student  wishing  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  against  a decision  of  a faculty 
or  school  Council  should  consult  the  secretary  of  the  faculty  or  school, 
the  registrar  of  the  college,  or  the  office  of  the  university  registrar  about 
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the  preparation  and  submission  of  his  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 


FEES 

A student  who  desires  to  enrol  in  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  is  required  to 
pay  at  least  the  First  Term  Instalment  of  fees  on  or  before  the  opening 
date  of  the  session,  and  before  he  can  receive  his  card  of  admission  to 
lectures  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty.  The  amount  of  the  First 
Term  Instalment  of  fees  or  of  the  Total  Fee  for  the  session  may  be 
ascertained  from  the  schedule  below. 

Any  student  who  registers  after  the  last  date  for  normal  registration 
in  his  or  her  faculty  or  school  is  required  to  pay  a late  registration  fee 
of  $ 10  plus  $ 1 for  each  day  of  delay  to  a maximum  of  $20. 

The  Second  Term  Instalment  of  fees,  if  not  already  paid,  is  payable 
on  or  before  January  25.  After  that  date  an  additional  fee  of  $3  per 
month  or  portion  thereof  (not  exceeding  $10)  will  be  imposed  until 
the  whole  amount  is  paid.  All  fees  for  the  session  must  have  been  paid  in 
full  before  the  student  can  be  admitted  to  the  annual  examinations. 


SCHEDULE  OF  FEES 


Academic  1 

Year 

Course 

♦Academic 

Fee 

t Incidental 
Fee 

Total  Fee 
Paid  in  One 
Instalment 

First  Term 
Instalment 

Second  Term 
Instalment 
Due  Jan.  25 

1 

Men 

Forestry  and 

$490 

$71 

$561 

$316 

$248 

Women 

Wood  Science 

490 

46 

536 

291 

248 

2 

Men 

Forestry  and 

490 

71 

561 

316 

248 

Women 

Wood  Science 

490 

46 

536 

291 

248 

3 

Men 

Forestry  and 

490 

71 

561 

316 

248 

Women 

Wood  Science 

490 

46 

536 

291 

248 

4 

Men 

Forestry  and 

490 

71 

561 

316 

248 

Women 

Wood  Science 

490 

46 

536 

291 

248 

*The 

Academic 

Fee  includes  the 

following 

fees:- 

—Tuition;  Library  and 

Laboratory  Supply;  one  Annual  Examination;  Degree;  Physical  Education; 
and  Laboratory  Fee.  See  also  p.  36  for  charges  in  connection  with  Field  Work 
not  included  in  University  fees. 

fThe  Incidental  Fees  include  the  following  fees: — Hart  House;  Students’ 
Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service;  and  Foresters’  Club  (includ- 
ing Faculty  Athletic  Association ) . 
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In  order  to  avoid  delay  in  registration  at  the  opening  of  the  session  it  is 
recommended  that  at  least  the  First  Term  Instalment  of  fees  be  forwarded 
bv  mail  as  early  as  possible  in  September,  together  with  a form  in  dupli- 
cate to  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  and  filled  out  by  the 
student  giving  his  full  name,  course,  year,  etc. 

University  fees  are  payable  at  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller.  Information 
as  to  the  time  payments  may  be  made  during  the  session  will  be  made 
available  at  beginning  of  term.  Remit  by  certified  cheque,  money  order 
or  personal  cheque  (drawn  on  your  own  bank  and  branch;  changed  or 
counter  cheques  will  not  be  accepted),  payable  to  the  University  in  Cana- 
dian funds  and  mail  to:  University  of  Toronto,  Office  of  the  Comptroller, 
Attention:  Fees  Dept.,  Toronto  181,  Ontario. 

Adjustments  for  withdrawals  are  made  up  to  the  24th  week  only. 

Please  indicate  Faculty  Code  18,  Student  Number,  and,  if  applicable, 
the  name  of  the  student  on  the  back  of  all  remittances. 


OTHER  UNIVERSITY  EEES 

Each  student  is  required  to  pay  to  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  or  as  otherwise  specified,  such  of  the  following  fees 
as  may  be  required  of  him. 

Equivalent  certificate  fee  $5 

Each  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  First  Year  upon  a certificate 
or  certificates  granted  outside  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  covering  all 
or  any  part  of  the  admission  requirements  must  pay  this  fee. 

Advanced  standing  fee  . . $10 

Each  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  advanced  standing  from 
another  university  or  college  must  pay  this  fee. 


Supplemental  Examination  fee — first  subject  $10 

Each  additional  subject  $5 


Each  student  who  applies  to  write  a supplemental  examination  is  re- 
quired to  pay  a fee  to  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  on  or  before  the  date 
set  for  supplemental  examination. 
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EXAMINATIONS  AND  STANDING 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  write  on  the  annual  examinations  who 
has  not  paid  all  fees  and  dues  for  which  he  is  liable.  A student  whose 
attendance  at  lectures  or  laboratories,  or  whose  work,  is  deemed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Faculty  to  be  unsatisfactory,  may  have  his  registration 
cancelled  at  any  time  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty. 

A student  must  take  all  courses  offered  in  the  year  in  which  he  is 
enrolled  irrespective  of  what  has  been  taken  in  other  courses  or  univer- 
sities, and  credit  for  other  work  will  be  given  only  when  a student  is 
being  given  advanced  standing  or  a make-up  program  (as  when  he  has 
transferred  from  another  forestry  faculty)  which,  however,  must  in  toto 
be  equivalent  to  the  regular  curriculum  for  the  year  in  question. 

The  standard  for  pass  in  examinations  in  all  courses  is  50  per  cent 
of  the  possible  marks  for  each  subject,  except  as  otherwise  stated. 

Pass  standing  and  promotion  from  one  year  to  another,  and  graduation 
in  the  final  year  of  the  course  will  be  based  on  the  average  marks  obtained 
by  the  student  in  the  annual  examinations  and  in  laboratory  and  other  term 
work  as  required.  Pass  standing  and  promotion  to  the  next  higher  year, 
and  graduation  from  the  final  year,  will  be  granted  to  students  who  obtain 
an  average  of  55  per  cent  or  greater  in  the  work  of  the  first  year,  and  60 
per  cent  or  greater  in  the  work  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years. 

Students  must  complete  all  field  and  laboratory  work  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  instructor.  Unsatisfactory  performance  in  practical  work  associated 
with  any  course  will  prevent  a student  from  passing  that  course.  If  a student 
fails  to  satisfy  his  instructor  in  practical  work,  his  performance  will  be 
entered  on  his  record  with  both  the  percentage  obtained  and  the  words 
‘Failed  Practical’. 

Term  examinations  may  be  held  in  any  subject  and  at  any  time  at  the 
discretion  of  the  instructor,  or  by  order  of  the  Council.  In  making  up  the 
final  standing  of  each  candidate  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  char- 
acter of  his  work  through  the  session,  including  laboratory  and  field  work, 
reports  and  term  examinations.  Those  students  who  obtain  satisfactory 
term  marks  in  second  year  Economics  and  in  Political  Science  will  not  be 
required  to  write  a final  examination  in  these  subjects. 

Candidates,  who  have  obtained  tbe  required  average  for  promotion  to 
the  next  higher  year  but  have  failed  in  one  or  more  subjects  at  the  annual 
examinations,  will  receive  a standing  of  BL  (below  the  line)  in  such  sub- 
jects and  will  be  promoted  to  the  next  higher  year.  Candidates  who  fail 
to  obtain  the  required  average  for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  year  will 
only  be  allowed  to  repeat  the  failed  year  with  permission  of  the  Faculty 
Council. 

A student  should  submit  to  Council  immediately  after  its  occurrence, 
evidence  of  any  illness  or  mishap  which  occurs  during  the  session;  any 
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petition  for  leniency  on  account  of  such  incidents  may  be  refused 
consideration  if  received  after  the  third  day  following  the  last  day  of 
examinations. 

In  addition  to  the  written  annual  examinations  First  and  Second  Year 
candidates  will  be  examined  on  their  field  work  at  the  end  of  the  spring 
camp  period.  Candidates  must  obtain  standing  in  field  work  before  entering 
the  next  higher  year. 

The  subject  credits  are: 

80-100  per  cent  A 

70-  79  per  cent  B 

60-  69  per  cent  C 

The  awards  of  standing  in  each  year  are:  First  Class  Honours  equals 
75  per  cent  or  over;  Second  Class  Honours  equals  66  to  74  per  cent; 
Pass  in  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Years  equals  60  to  65  per  cent;  in 
First  Year  55  to  65  per  cent. 


50-  59  per  cent  D 

Below  50  per  cent-Failure  or  BL 


CURRICULUM 

Undergraduate  Degree  Course 

The  four-year  course  in  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry.  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  people  who  wish  professional  employment  in  the  various 
governmental  forest  services  or  in  the  primary  and  secondary  wood-using 
industries  and  allied  fields.  The  scope  of  the  course  is  broad  in  order  that 
the  graduate  may  readily  adapt  himself  to  the  varied  problems  of  his 
profession. 

The  Forestry  Course  is  concerned  with  the  nature  of  trees  and  their 
relationships  with  other  organisms  and  the  environment;  the  management 
of  the  forest,  including  its  establishment,  protection,  and  care;  the  measure- 
ment of  trees  and  timber  stands,  and  the  survey  of  forest  lands;  and  the  use 
of  the  forest,  including  the  harvesting  and  measurement  of  wood  products, 
the  technology  of  wood  utilization,  and  the  place  of  forests  in  the  multiple 
use  of  renewable,  natural  resources.  Provision  is  made  for  those  especially 
interested  in  timber  utilization  and  forest  products  development  through 
the  option  in  Wood  Science  and  Forest  Products. 

The  subjects  for  both  courses  are  distributed  through  the  four  years  as 
scheduled  below,  the  number  after  a subject  referring  to  its  description, 
beginning  on  page  25.  The  work  is  stated  in  time  per  week. 
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First  Year 


Hours  per  Week 


Subjects 

Subject 

No. 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Dendrology 

101 

_ 

6 

1 

3 

Forest  Geography 

111 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Forest  Meteorology  and  Hydrology 

121 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Zoology 

151 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Botany 

156 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Mathematics 

161 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Chemistry 

166 

2 

3 

2 

3 

English 

171 

2 

- 

2 

- 

or  English 

172 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Glacial  Geology  and  Ground  Water 

181 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Physical  Geology 

183 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Second  Year 


Hours  per  Week 


First 

Term 

Second  Term 

Subject 

Subjects 

No. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Tree  Morphology  and  Physiology 

201 

3 

3 

— 

_ 

Plant  Collection 

209 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Wood  Anatomy  and  Identification 

211 

- 

- 

2 

3 

Forest  Soils  I 

221 

2 

3 

2 

- 

Logging 

231 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Engineering  Mechanics 

241 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Forest  Mensuration  I 

261 

- 

- 

2 

3 

Statistical  Methods 

263 

2 

3 

- 

- 

Organic  Materials 

266 

2 

- 

2 

3 

Surveying 

281 

2 

3 

1 

2* 

Economics 

286 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Summer  Report 

295 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*Also  2 weeks  field  work  at  end  of  term 
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Third  Year  — Forestry  and  Wood  Science  Programs 


Hours  per  Week 


f 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

□ 

Subject 

Subjects 

No. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Courses  in  Common: 

Wood  Properties 

311 

2 

2 

- 

- 

Cellulose  Industries 

312 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Computer  Programming 

366 

1 

1.5 

1 

1.5 

Summer  Report 

395 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Forestry  Program: 
General  Ecology 

301 

2 

2 

Plant  Collection 

309 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Forest  Ecology  and  Silviculture  I 

321 

2 

- 

1 

2 

Forest  Pathology 

326 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Forest  Fire  Control 

336 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Forest  Mensuration  II 

361 

2 

3 

- 

- 

Photogrammetry  and  Photo  Interp. 

381 

- 

- 

2 

2 

Forest  Economics 

383 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Forest  Land  Management  I 

385 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Forest  Land  Management  II 

386 

- 

- 

1 

3 

One  of : Plant  Physiology 

Forest  Transportation 

306 

331 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Systems 

Wood  Science  and  Forest  Products 

Program: 

Timber  Mechanics 

313 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Silviculture 

Wood  Deterioration  by 

322 

2 

_ 

— 

Micro-organisms 

328 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Strength  of  Materials 

341 

3 

- 

- 

- 

Engineering  Materials 

343 

- 

- 

4 

3 

Advanced  Statistics 

363 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Wood  Products  Economics 

387 

- 

- 

2 

- 
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Fourth  Year  — Forestry  and  Wood  Science  Programs 


Subject 

No. 

Hours  per  Week 
First  Term  Second  Term 

Subjects 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Courses  in  Common: 

Forest  Products  Utilization 

419 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Forest  Policy  and  Law 
Forestry  Program: 

491 

2 

2 

Area  of  Concentration  and 

Research  Project* 

400 

3 

7 

3 

7 

Silviculture  II 

421 

1 

2t 

1 

2 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Biology 

454 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Entomology 

456 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Forest  Management  Plan 

Wood  Science  and  Forest  Products 
Program: 

486 

Wood  Science  Seminar  and 

Research  Project 
Microtechnique  and 

411 

1 

5 

1 

5 

Photomicrography 

413 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Wood  Chemistry 

416 

2 

3 

- 

2 

Structural  Engineering 
Elements  of  Industrial 

441 

2 

2 

Engineering  I 
Elements  of  Industrial 

446 

2 

— 

Engineering  II 

447 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Marketing 

485 

2 

- 

2 

- 

*Outline  of  Areas  of  Concentration  given  below, 
f Also  7 days  of  field  work  at  beginning  of  term. 


As  pointed  out  on  page  1 1 of  this  calendar,  this  portion  (area  of  con- 
centration) of  the  Fourth  Year  curriculum  in  general  forestry  is  intended 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  each  student  to  select  and  study  a group  of 
subjects  that  represent  something  of  special  interest  for  him  and  may 
afford  a link  between  a fairly  broad  professional  education  and  the  field  in 
which  he  will  specialize  either  through  practise  or  postgraduate  training. 
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For  purposes  of  guidance  and  organization,  three  fairly  broad  and 
distinct  areas  of  concentration  have  been  selected  within  each  of  which 
there  is  considerable  flexibility  in  the  choice  of  subjects  and  organization 
of  programs.  A committee  of  staff  members  is  available  for  purposes  of 
" discussing  and  arranging  this  part  of  the  curriculum. 

The  following  are  the  areas  of  concentration  under  each  of  which  are 

" listed  most  of  the  courses  presently  available : 

La; 

(i)  HARVESTING  AND  PRODUCTION 

Cost  Analysis  in  Logging  and  Milling  (482) 
j Analysis  of  Production  Systems  (431) 

Advanced  Statistics 
Marketing  (485) 

T heory  of  Machine  Design  ( 442 ) 

(ii)  MANAGEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

^ Political  Science  (496) 

- Principles  and  Concepts  of  Resource  Management  (489) 

Public  Administration  (497) 

] Planning  Forest  Use 

Parks  and  Recreation  ( 498 ) 

Natural  Resource  Economics  (483) 

Landscape  Design  and  Environment  (475) 

Principles  of  Land  Utilization  (480) 

Special  Applications  of  Aerial  Photography  (481 ) 
j Ecological  Basis  of  Land  Use  Planning  (487) 

Urban  Eorestry  (426) 

L i (iii)  SILVICULTURE  AND  CONSERVATION 

■ Forest  Soils  II  {A2A) 

Advanced  Ecology  and  Silviculture  (423) 

Tree  Physiology  (401) 

Eorest  Genetics  (A06) 

Microtechnique  and  Photomicrography  (413) 

A nimal  Ecology  (451) 

Principles  of  Hydrology  {AZA) 

Parks  and  Recreation  (498) 

Land-use  Hydrology  (435) 

Urban  Eorestry  (426) 

K : DESCRIPTION  OF  SUBJECTS  GIVEN  IN  THE  UNDER- 
GRADUATE  DEGREE  COURSE  IN  FORESTRY 

)0l  I 

jj  ' 101.  Dent/ro/ogy.  A systematic  study  of  tree  families,  genera  and  species, 

j:  1 based  mainly  on  native  forest  trees  and  laying  special  stress  on  the  char- 
! acteristics  which  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  species;  also  consideration 
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of  factors  affecting  their  distribution.  13  lectures,  75  hours  laboratory 
work  first  year.  Field  trips  first  term  as  required.  Professor  Morsink. 

111.  Forest  Geography.  The  forest  and  other  major  vegetational  forma- 
tions; their  character,  and  distribution  in  relation  to  climate  and  other 
factors.  The  significance  of  forests  in  man's  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment. The  forest  regions  in  Canada.  25  lectures,  first  year.  Professor  Sisam. 

121.  Forest  Meteorology  and  Hydrology.  The  study  of  meteorologic  and 
hydrologic  phenomena  as  they  are  affected  by  forest  and  topography. 
25  hours,  first  year.  Professor  Buckingham. 

151.  Zoology.  Review  of  cosmological  theories,  formation  of  earth  and 
evolution  of  life  on  it.  Cell  structure  and  function,  the  role  of  the  genetic 
code  in  heredity  of  the  individual  and  the  species.  Populations  as  inter- 
acting units  and  as  part  of  the  ecosystem.  Laboratory  course  illustrates 
diversity  of  animals,  functional  adaptations.  50  lectures,  50  hours  labora- 
tory work,  first  year.  Professors  Baker  and  Knerer. 

156.  Botany  {Morphology  and  Physiology  of  Plants).  An  introductory 
course  in  general  Botany  emphasizing  the  biology  of  plants  and  including 
a study  of  various  types,  their  classifications  and  ecology.  50  lectures, 
50  hours  laboratory  work,  first  year.  Professor  Morgan-Jones. 

161.  Mathematics:  Calculus.  The  derivative  and  integral,  with  forestry 
applications.  (A  & S 130).  50  lectures,  50  hours  tutorial  work,  first  year. 
Staff  of  Mathematics  and  Forestry. 

166.  Chemistry  fa).  A lecture  course  on  chemical  theory.  50  lectures, 
first  year. 

{b)  A laboratory  course  illustrating  the  fundamental  laws  of  chemistry 
as  dealt  with  in  the  lecture  course.  75  hours,  first  year.  Mr.  Barnes  and 
Mr.  Roziev. 

171.  English:  Twentieth-Century  Literature.  This  course  provides  an 
introduction  to  twentieth-century  literature  through  a study  of  repre- 
sentative works  of  important  playwrights,  poets,  novelists  and  short-story 
writers.  A list  of  the  texts  to  be  used  will  be  made  available  before  the 
summer  vacation,  1971. 50  lectures,  first  year. 

172.  English:  Effective  Writing  / Twentieth-Century  Literature.  This 
course  has  two  parts:  (o)  Effective  Writing.  An  “effective”  writer  knows 
how  to  express  his  ideas  clearly  and  precisely,  how  to  employ  the  laws  of 
logic  in  ordering  and  supporting  an  argument,  and  how  to  use  language 
persuasively.  This  course  will  involve  discussion  of  the  theory  and  method 
of  various  kinds  of  writing,  supplemented  by  close  consideration  of  ex- 
amples of  effective  prose  and  by  frequent  and  varied  practical  exercises 
designed  to  develop  writing  skills.  25  lectures,  first  term,  first  year,  {b) 
Twentieth-Century  Literature.  A briefer  version  of  English  171.  25  lec- 
tures, second  term,  first  year.  A list  of  the  texts  to  be  used  in  both  parts 
of  this  course  will  be  made  available  before  the  summer  vacation,  1971. 

181.  Glacial  Geology  and  Ground  Water.  A course  on  the  origin  and 
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characteristics  of  the  various  unconsolidated  glacial  and  related  fluvial 
deposits,  and  lacustrine,  marine  and  wind-blown  sediments.  The  forma- 
tion, movement  and  work  of  glaciers  is  discussed.  The  story  of  Pleistocene 
glaciation  in  North  America  in  general  and  Ontario  in  particular  is  studied. 
The  relation  of  the  drift  deposits  to  soils  is  stressed.  Gravels,  sands  and 
clays  are  also  dealt  with  as  economic  materials.  22  lectures,  3 laboratory 
periods,  first  year.  Fall  field  trips  to  see  typical  formations.  Professor  Beales. 

183.  Physical  Geology.  An  introduction  to  physical  and  historical 
geology;  geological  control  of  the  evolution  of  the  landscape.  50  lectures, 
first  year.  Professor  Beales. 

201.  Tree  Morphology  and  Physiology.  Developmental  morphology  and 
physiology  of  trees.  36  lectures,  36  hours  laboratory  work,  second  year. 
Professor  Farrar  and  Mr.  Glavicic. 

209.  Plant  Collection.  Students  are  required  to  present  a collection  of 
woodland  plants  in  accordance  with  instructions  provided,  Professors 
Farrar  and  Day  and  Mr.  Glavicic. 

211.  Wood  Anatomy  and  Identification.  Ontogeny  of  the  woody  plant 
cell;  chemical,  physical  and  ultrastructure  of  the  woody  cell  wall;  com- 
parative anatomy  of  coniferous  woods  and  hardwoods;  gross  features  and 
natural  defects  of  wood;  anatomy  of  bark;  identification  of  commercial 
wood  species  on  the  basis  of  macro-  and  microscopic  characteristics.  25 
lectures,  36  hours  laboratory  work,  second  year.  Professor  Koran  and 
Mr.  Glavicic. 

221.  Forest  Soils  /.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  with  the 
chemical,  physical,  and  biological  properties  of  soil,  the  interrelationships 
between  tree  growth  and  the  soil,  soil  formation  and  the  classification  of 
soils,  50  lectures,  forty  hours  laboratory  and  field  work,  second  year. 
Two  field  trips  first  term.  Professor  Armson  and  Mr.  Fessenden. 

231.  Logging.  The  principles,  organization  and  methods  of  harvesting 
timber  crops  with  special  emphasis  on  eastern  Canada.  50  lectures,  second 
year.  Professor  Michell. 

241.  Engineering  Mechanics.  This  subject  consists  of  two  parts:  Statics 
and  Mechanics  of  Materials.  Statics  examines  the  transforination  that  can 
be  applied  to,  and  relationships  existing  among,  forces  acting  on  bodies, 
and  ;ulmmates  in  the  ability  to  carry  out  a complete  force  analysis  of 
determinate  two-  and  three-dimensional  structures;  Mechanics  of  Materials 
relate^  these  external  forces  to  the  internal  stresses  and  deformations  that 
are  produced  in  engineering  materials.  Laboratory  demonstrations  intro- 
duce the  strength  properties  of  wood.  Designs  of  simple  tension,  compres- 
sion and  bending  members  and  joints  are  carried  out  according  to  the 
National  Building  Code  of  Canada,  with  emphasis  on  sawn  lumber,  glued- 
laminated  lumber  and  plywood.  Numerical  analysis  and  design  problems 
as  well  as  experimental  strength  tests  will  occupy  the  laboratory  periods. 
Textbooks:  Strength  of  Materials,  Fitzgerald  ( Addison-Wesley) ; Mech- 
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antes  for  Engineers:  Statistics  (2nd  Edition),  Beer  and  Johnston  (McGraw- 
Hill).  50  lectures  and  25  hours  laboratory  work,  second  year.  Mr.  Keenan. 

261.  Forest  Mensuration  /.  Principles  and  practice  of  tree  measurement, 
including  scaling,  construction  of  log  rules,  tree  volume  determination, 
volume  table  construction,  and  design  of  surveys  in  timber  cruising.  25 
lectures,  38  hours  laboratory  work,  second  year.  Professor  Smith. 

263.  Statistical  Methods.  Means,  deviations,  confidence  limits,  tests  of 
significance,  sampling  techniques,  simple  linear  regression,  and  correla- 
tion. 25  lectures,  38  hours  laboratory  work,  second  year.  Professor  Smith. 

266.  Organic  Materials.  An  introductory  course  in  organic  chemistry 
and  organic  materials.  50  lectures  and  36  hours  laboratory  work,  second 
year.  Professor  Williams. 

281.  Surveying.  A lecture  course  covering  the  basic  principles  of  plane 
surveying,  including  theory  and  practical  applications,  and  covering  such 
topics  as  the  following:  sources  of  error  in  measurements  using  the  steel 
tape,  the  level,  and  the  transit;  survey  computations;  simple  and  parabolic 
curves;  earthwork  surveys  and  calculations;  stadia  and  topographic  sur- 
veys; lay-out  of  gravity  flow  pipelines.  36  lectures,  25  hours  computation 
work,  36  hours  field  work,  second  year.  Professor  Haynes. 

286.  Economics.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  economics  with  special 
reference  to  the  problems  of  the  Canadian  economy.  50  lectures,  second 
year.  Mr.  Warner. 

295.  Summer  Report.  Students  are  required  to  present  a satisfactory 
report  on  work  done  during  the  summer  period  between  First  and  Second 
Years,  the  report  to  be  submitted  within  two  weeks  of  registration.  An 
outline  will  be  provided.  Professor  Sisam  and  Staff. 

301.  General  Ecology.  A seminar  and  reading  course  dealing  with  the 
interrelationships  of  plants  and  animals  with  their  environment.  Specialists 
from  industry,  government,  private  organizations  and  various  areas  of  the 
university  discuss  relevant  ecological  topics  with  the  members  of  the 
course.  25  two-hour  lecture-seminars,  third  year.  Professor  Pimlott. 

306.  Plant  Physiology.  The  nutrition,  metabolism,  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  plants,  their  water  relations  and  their  place  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  (A.  and  S.  3 1 1 ) 50  lectures,  third  year.  Professor  Chandorkar. 

309.  Plant  Collection.  Students  are  required  to  present  a collection  of 
woodland  plants  in  accordance  with  instructions  provided.  Professors 
Farrar  and  Day  and  Mr.  Glavicic. 

311.  Wood  Properties.  Specific  gravity  variation,  defects  and  wood- 
quality  relationships.  Wood  in  relation  to  moisture,  heat,  light,  electricity 
and  combustion.  The  bonding  and  finishing  of  wood.  25  lectures  and  25 
hours  laboratory  work,  third  year.  Professor  Balatinecz. 

312.  Cellulose  Industries.  A course  on  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and 
paper,  rayon,  cellulose  plastics,  etc.  Text:  Pulp  and  Paper  Science  and 
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Technology.  Vols.  1 and  2.  McGraw-Hill  Co.  Ltd.  25  lectures,  third  year. 
Professor  Wayman. 

313.  Timber  Mechanics.  The  strength  properties  of  wood  and  wood 
products,  including  plywood,  glued-laminated  lumber,  particle  board, 
wood-plastic  and  wood-steel  combinations;  ASTM  standard  tests;  factors 
affecting  strength  properties;  relationships  between  mechanical  properties 
and  wood  anatomy;  non-destructive  testing;  philosophy  and  derivation  of 
allowable  stresses;  design  of  structural  elements;  load  carrying  and  fire 
resistance  behaviour  of  structural  systems;  research  project.  37  lectures  and 
50  hours  laboratory  work,  third  year.  Mr.  Keenan. 

321.  Forest  Ecology  and  Silviculture  I.  The  genetic  variation  of  forest 
trees  as  a basis  for  improvement  by  selection,  breeding  and  hybridization. 
The  ecological  factors  affecting  the  distribution  of  forest  trees,  including 
phenology,  reproductive  behaviour,  interspecific  relationships,  and  the 
ecology  of  forest  stands.  Seminars  on  the  autoecology  of  selected  species. 
65  hours  of  lectures  and  seminars,  third  year.  Professor  Day. 

322.  Silviculture.  The  distribution  and  evolution  of  the  North  American 
forest  in  relation  to  genetic  variation  and  forest  ecology  (same  as  321  for 
first  semester  only).  Assigned  reading  on  the  establishment  and  tending 
of  forest  stands  in  relation  to  the  production  of  specific  wood  products. 
25  hours  of  lecture  and  assigned  reading.  Professor  Day. 

326.  Forest  Pathology.  A course  on  the  basic  principles  of  forest 
pathology,  and  on  the  life  histories,  classification,  prevention  and  control 
of  plant  organisms  causing  forest  tree  diseases  or  wood  destruction. 
50  lectures,  50  hours  laboratory  work,  third  year.  Professor  Jorgensen. 

328.  Wood  Deterioration  by  Micro-organisms.  A course  on  the  basic 
principles  of  wood  decay  and  biological  deterioration  affecting  forest 
products  from  the  time  of  felling,  throughout  the  period  of  their  use. 
The  main  emphasis  is  on  the  physical-chemical  changes  of  the  wood, 
the  biology  of  the  causal  organisms  and  the  use  of  preventative  methods. 
50  lectures,  50  hours  laboratory  work,  third  year.  Professor  Jorgensen. 

331.  Forest  Transportation  Systems.  Engineering  and  economic  aspects 
of  the  design,  construction  and  maintenance  of  forest  transportation  sys- 
tems with  special  emphasis  on  road  layouts  and  bridge  design.  50  lectures, 
third  year.  Professor  Michell  and  Professor  Barber. 

336.  Forest  Fire  Control.  Principles,  planning  and  practice  concerned 
with  the  prevention,  detection,  presuppression,  suppression  and  use  of 
fire  in  the  forest.  28  lectures,  second  term,  third  year.  Professor  Love. 

341.  Strength  of  Materials.  An  introduction  to  the  elastic  and  inelastic 
behaviour  of  solids  under  various  load  conditions.  Stress,  strain,  and 
deformation  relations  are  determined  for  members  subjected  to  tension, 
compression,  torsion  and  bending  forces.  (CIV  210  F).  56  hours  lectures 
and  37  hours  laboratory  work.  Professor  Barber. 

343.  Engineering  Materials.  Deals  with  the  basic  principles  necessary 
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for  the  understanding  and  selection  of  materials  used  in  Civil  Engineering 
and  points  out  the  significance  of  these  in  practice.  Fundamentals  which 
provide  a common  basis  for  the  properties  of  various  materials  are  stressed. 
One  third  of  the  laboratory  time  is  devoted  to  demonstrations  illustrating 
the  fundamentals  covered  in  the  lectures,  the  remaining  time  to  project  work 
in  small  groups.  (CIV  209  S).  56  lectures  and  42  hours  laboratory  work. 
Professor  Timusk  and  Staff  in  Materials  Science. 

361.  Forest  Mensuration  IF  Methods  of  estimating  and  forecasting  the 
growth  and  yield  of  trees  and  stands.  Further  treatment  of  timber  esti- 
mating, including  an  introduction  to  large-scale  inventory  techniques  with 
emphasis  on  multiple  regression  techniques  and  further  sampling  designs. 
25  lectures,  40  hours  laboratory  work,  third  year.  Professor  Smith. 

363.  Advanced  Statistics.  Statistical  Methods  2:  Analysis  of  Variance 
and  Regression  (S.G.S.  1007).  Professor  Reid, 

366.  Computer  Programming.  The  FORTRAN-IV  language  for  com- 
puter programming  with  problems  in  numerical  methods  and  other  areas 
of  application.  Text;  D.  D.  McCracken,  A Guide  to  Fortran  IV  Pro- 
gramming, Wiley,  1965.  25  lectures  and  40  hours  laboratory  work,  third 
year.  Professor  Bonzon. 

381.  Photogrammetry  and  Photo  Interpretation.  Major  topics  include: 
Photogrammetry — stereoscopic  vision,  aerial  photography,  geometry  of 
single  picture,  geometry  of  stereopair  of  aerial  photos,  theory  of  restitu- 
tion of  stereo  model  in  plotting  machines,  applications  in  mapping;  Photo 
Interpretation- — factors  affecting  photo  interpretation,  identification  of 
tree  species,  interpretation  of  landforms,  interpretation  of  soils  and  drain- 
age with  regard  to  road  construction.  25  lectures,  25  hours  laboratory 
work,  third  year.  Professor  Vlcek. 

383.  Forest  Economics.  The  course  is  concerned,  in  the  first  term,  with 
the  study  of  micro-economic  theory  and  valuation.  In  the  second  term, 
contemporary  forestry  problems  are  examined  in  the  light  of  this  theory. 
25  lectures,  50  seminar-laboratory  hours,  third  year.  Professor  Nautiyal. 

385.  Forest  Land  Management  /.  Assessment  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
forest  land  and  forests  to  provide  goods  and  services  other  than  timber, 
Planning  for  the  effective  use  of  these  capabilities  and  the  integration  of 
the.se  uses  with  timber  production.  28  lectures,  first  term,  third  year.  Pro- 
tessor  Love. 

386.  Forest  Land  Management  II.  Assessm.ent  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  forest  to  produce  timber  crops,  and  planning,  organization  and  regula- 
tion for  the  effective  use  of  these  capabilities.  14  lectures,  42  hours  semi- 
nars. second  term,  third  year.  Professor  Love. 

387.  Wood  Products  Economics.  Economic  principles  applied  to  the 
manufacture  and  marketing  of  wood  products.  Economic  considerations 
in  planning  wood  products  operations,  deciding  optimal  levels  of  produc- 
tion. 25  lectures,  second  term.  Professor  Nautiyal. 
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395.  Summer  Report.  Students  are  required  to  present  a satisfactory 
report  on  work  done  during  the  summer  period  between  Second  and  Third 
Years,  the  report  to  be  submitted  within  two  weeks  of  registration.  An 
outline  will  be  provided.  Professor  Sisam  and  Staff. 

400.  Area  of  Concentration  and  Research  Project.  The  “area  of  con- 
centration” program  and  a research  project,  for  which  a satisfactory  analy- 
sis and  report  must  be  presented,  represent  about  one-third  of  the  time 
allotted  in  Fourth  Year.  The  project  and  “area  of  concentration”  subject 
courses’  will  be  selected  by  the  students  in  consultation  with  members  of 
staff.  150  hours  lecture,  seminar  or  reading  courses,  75  hours  on  research 
project.  Staff  of  the  Faculty. 

401.  Tree  Physiology.  The  study  of  the  tree  as  a living  plant:  apical 
meristems,  the  cambium,  differentiation  of  cambial  derivatives,  periderm, 
chemical  growth  regulators,  environmental  controls,  reproduction.  25  lec- 
tures, 12  seminars,  75  hours  on  experimental  projects  and  written  assign- 
ments. Professor  Farrar. 

406.  Forest  Genetics.  Principles  and  practice  of  tree  breeding.  25  lec- 
tures, 12  seminars,  75  hours  on  experimental  projects  and  written  assign- 
ments. Professor  Farrar. 

411.  Wood  Science  Seminar  and  Research  Project.  Discussion  of  cur- 
rent developments  and  problems  in  wood  science  and  forest  products. 
Seminars  will  be  given  by  staff,  students  and  invited  specialists  from  gov- 
ernment and  industry.  Each  student  will  pursue  a selected  research  project 
in  the  area  of  wood  science  and  forest  products,  and  prepare  a thesis.  25 
seminars  and  125  hours  laboratory  and  research  work  devoted  to  the  thesis 
project.  Professors  Balatinecz  and  Koran  and  Mr.  Keenan. 

413.  Microtechnique.  Preparation  of  wood  and  plant  tissue  for  micro- 
scopic study:  maceration,  embedding,  sectioning,  staining  and  slide 
preparation. 

Photomicrography.  Light  microscopy:  bright  field,  dark  field;  trans- 
mitted light,  incident  light;  polarized  light,  phase  contrast,  fluorescence, 
interference  and  ultraviolet  light;  films  and  photography  through  the 
microscope.  25  lectures  and  75  hours  of  laboratory  work,  fourth  year. 
Professor  Koran. 

416.  Wood  Chemistry.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  the  chemistry 
and  biogenesis  of  wood,  celulose,  hemicelluloses,  lignin,  extractives,  etc., 
including  species  differences.  25  lectures,  36  hours  laboratory  work  and 
about  12  seminars,  fourth  year.  Professors  Wayman,  Balatinecz,  and  Roy. 

419.  Forest  Products  Utilization.  The  manufacturing  principles,  equip- 
ment and  operation  of  forest  products  plants.  Lumber  manufacturing, 
grading,  seasoning.  Wood  preservation,  gluing,  finishing;  veneer  and  ply- 
wood, glued-laminated  wood;  fiberboard,  particle  board.  50  lectures  and 

'See  p.  25. 
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75  hours  laboratory  work  including  seminars  and  trips  to  industrial  plants. 
Professor  Balatinecz. 

421.  Silviculture  II.  The  practice  of  silviculture  including  seed  produc- 
tion, natural  regeneration,  nursery  practice,  direct  seeding,  planting, 
tending,  thinning,  and  harvesting  of  stands  in  relation  to  natural  and 
artificial  reproduction.  25  lectures.  50  hours  of  field  trips  and  illustrated 
lectures  given  by  invited  specialists  from  government  and  industry  on  a 
wide  range  of  silvicultural  topics,  fourth  year.  Professor  Day  and 
Professor  Armson. 

423.  Advanced  Ecology  and  Silviculture.  A lecture,  seminar  and  labora- 
tory course  for  the  analysis  of  problems  in  Ecology  and  Silviculture  at  an 
advanced  level.  Lectures,  seminars  and  required  reading  will  provide  a 
framework  for  essays  and  seminar  discussion.  150  hours  of  lectures, 
seminars  and  reading.  Professor  Day. 

424.  Forest  Soils  II.  An  advanced  course  dealing  primarily  with  the 
ecological  relationships  in  soils:  organisms  in  soils  and  their  development 
in  relation  to  physical,  chemical  and  biological  properties  of  soils;  selected 
studies  of  tree  growth  and  development  in  specific  soils;  use  of  soil  data 
in  field  studies;  soil  development.  In  addition  to  written  assignments,  each 
student  will  complete  one  experimental  project  during  the  year  (S.G.S. 
1060).  One  hour  lecture  and  three  hours  laboratory  and  seminar  work; 
field  trips  in  the  first  term.  Professor  Armson  and  Mr.  Fessenden. 

426.  Urban  Forestry.  A lecture  and  seminar  course  on  the  biological, 
ecological  and  technical  conditions  pertaining  to  the  cultivation  of  trees 
under  urban  conditions.  50  hours  lectures  and  seminars  in  first  term. 
Professor  Jorgensen  and  Professor  Morsink. 

431.  Analysis  of  Production  Systems.  (A.  and  S.  Commerce  422).  This 
course  deals  with  systems  analysis  and  operations  research  for  decision- 
making. Assigned  problems  cover  such  techniques  as  breakeven  cost  an- 
alysis, return  on  investment  evaluation,  plant  layout  and  process  balancing, 
linear  programming,  critical  path  planning,  adaptive  forecasting,  statistical 
quality  control,  queueing  theory,  inventory  control  and  system  simulation 
models.  50  hours.  Mr.  Walter. 

Prerequisite:  COM  220  & ECO  202 
Co-requisite:  ECO  202  on  petition 

434.  Principles  of  Hydrology.  A seminar  course  concerned  with  the 
major  elements  of  the  hydrologic  cycle.  26  hours,  first  term.  Professor 
Buckingham. 

435.  Land-use  Hydrology.  A seminar  course  concerned  with  the  man- 
agement of  water  and  watersheds.  24  hours,  second  term.  Professor  Buck- 
ingham. 

441.  Structural  Engineering.  Review  of  Statics  and  Mechanics  of 
Materials.  Moment-Area  principles;  the  analysis  of  statically  indetermi- 
nate structures  by  the  Hardy  Cross  Moment-Distribution  method  and  by 
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computer  programs  including  STRUDL  and  PLANE  FRAME.  Experi- 
mental stress  analysis  techniques  (electrical  resistance  strain  gauges  and 
photoelasticity)  and  various  topics  in  the  theoretical  stress  analysis  of  com- 
plex timber  structures  (glued-laminated  arches  and  frames,  pitched- 
tapered  beams,  curved  beams,  unsymmetrical  bending  and  the  Finite 
Element  analysis  technique).  An  introduction  to  the  manufacture  and 
properties  of  steel  and  concrete  and  to  the  design  of  structures  which 
utilize  these  materials.  An  introduction  to  systems  building  and  residential 
construction.  50  lectures,  fourth  year.  Mr.  Keenan. 

442.  Theory  of  Machine  Design.  This  lecture  course  gives  a general 
introduction  to  analysis  and  design  of  machines  including  the  following; 
Creative  Design,  Reliability,  Safety  Economics,  Energy  Systems,  Gear 
Trains,  Force  Analysis,  Inertia  Forces,  Stress  Analysis,  Design  of  Applic- 
able Machine  Elements,  General  Analysis  of  Forestry  Machines,  Prime 
movers,  and  Material  Handling  Equipment.  A brief  discussion  of  Bal- 
ancing and  Vibration  will  be  included.  Professor  Godfrey. 

446.  Elements  of  Industrial  Engineering  1.  History  of  Industrial  Engi- 
neering, nature  of  modern  Industrial  Engineering,  mathematical  models 
of  systems  as  the  central  concept  of  the  discipline,  consequences  for  cur- 
riculum design.  Examples  and  case  histories  to  illustrate  the  idea  of  mathe- 
matical models  of  systems.  Some  models  of  wide  applicability^ — linear 
programming  and  stochastic  models  with  illustrations  of  their  use  in  pro- 
duction and  inventory  models  and  in  resource  allocation.  25  lectures,  first 
term.  Professor  Bernholtz. 

447.  Elements  of  Industrial  Engineering  II.  A broad  survey  of  the 
principles  of  productivity  management  including  method  study  and  work 
simplification,  plant  location  and  facilities  planning,  value  analysis,  work 
measurement,  production  and  inventory  control,  quality  control,  resources 
management  and  organization  theories.  25  lectures,  second  term.  Mr. 
Vanderheyden. 

451.  Animal  Ecology.  Students  should  arrange  to  take  one  full  course 
or  two  half  courses  from  among  those  offered  in  ecology  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology.  Consult  Professor  Falls  and  Professor  Fry. 

454.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Biology.  A course  on  basic  principles  of  fish  and 
wildlife  biology  that  are  of  particular  importance  to  management.  Eco- 
logical principles,  population  phenomena,  environmental  and  pertinent 
factors.  Examples  of  management  practices,  techniques,  and  problems  are 
included.  50  lectures,  fourth  year.  Professor  Fr)'  and  Professor  Pimlott. 

456.  Entomology.  A course  on  the  structure,  life  histories,  classification 
and  behaviour  of  insects.  25  lectures,  75  hours  laboratory  work,  fourth 
year.  Professor  Baker. 

475.  Landscape  Design  and  Environment.  The  course  objectives  are 
to  develop  an  awareness  of  the  design,  recreational  and  aesthetic  inputs 
into  the  practice  of  forest  management,  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the 
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role  of  other  professional  fields  in  forestry,  and  to  explore  past  and  present 
attitudes  to  land  and  natural  resources.  Topics  covered  are  a historical 
survey  of  land  in  relation  to  human  intervention,  forest  recreation  man- 
agement, and  planning  processes,  and  the  development  of  design  and  site 
planning  concepts.  50  hours,  fourth  year.  Professor  Hough. 

480.  Principles  of  Land  Utilization.  Lectures  and  seminars  on  the  geo- 
graphical patterns  of  land  use,  and  the  underlying  environmental,  social 
and  economic  factors.  1 00  hours.  Professor  Putnam. 

481.  Special  Applications  of  Aerial  Photography.  An  extension  of  Sub- 
ject 381  with  a deeper  treatment  of  certain  topics  and  areas  of  applications 
of  aerial  photographs  in  forestry  and  related  fields.  Topics  include;  Re- 
mote sensing  and  its  forestry  applications,  aerial  photography  and  forest 
inventory,  terrain  analysis  and  road  location,  land  use  study  and  recre- 
ational area  location.  38  hours  of  lectures  and  seminars.  Professor  Vlcek. 

482.  Cost  Analysis  in  Logging  and  Milling.  Analysis  of  the  principles 
of  determining  the  cost  of  and  the  return  from  harvesting  and  manufac- 
turing timber  for  various  products.  Comparative  cost  determination  of 
different  logging  techniques,  analysis  of  different  but  related  operations, 
and  the  determination  of  the  limits  of  profitability  for  logs  of  different 
sizes.  The  use  of  the  discounted  cash  flow  procedure  to  compute  rates  of 
return  on  capital  expenditure  for  decision-making.  Methods  of  collecting 
data  for  cost  analyses  and  the  use  of  these  data  in  the  planning  of  efficient 
operations.  50  lectures  and  20  practical  problems.  Professor  Michell. 

483.  Natural  Resource  Economics.  Application  of  economic  theory  to 
problems  arising  in  the  use  of  natural  resources.  Professor  Nautiyal. 

485.  Marketing.  One  of  the  two  basic  purposes  of  the  course  is  to 
provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  of  Canada’s  marketing  system. 
Topics  covered  in  this  connection  include  factors  governing  the  develop- 
ment of  Canada’s  marketing  system,  the  buying  behaviour  of  consumers 
and  industrial  buyers,  changes  in  Canadian  markets.  The  second  purpose 
of  the  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  problems  dealt  with  by 
marketing  managers.  Topics  covered  in  this  connection  include  assessing 
and  measuring  marketing  opportunities  available  to  a firm,  the  shaping  of 
a company’s  product  line,  managing  channels  and  promotional  programs. 
(A.  and  S.  Commerce  400).  50  hours  lecture,  fourth  year.  Professor 
Sommers. 

486.  Forest  Management  Plan.  As  a part  of  the  work  of  the  Fourth 
Year  each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a comprehensive  plan  for  the 
management  of  a selected  area  on  the  University  Forest.  The  background 
material  will  be  assembled  during  Spring  Camp,  third  year.  The  writing 
of  the  plan  will  be  done  in  the  student’s  own  time  prior  to  the  deadline  of 
Nov.  1,  197]  for  submission  of  a typescript  copy.  Professor  Love. 

487.  The  Ecological  Basis  of  Land  Use  Planning.  A study  of  ecosys- 
tems as  production  systems  and  of  ecology  as  a perspective  in  decision- 
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making  in  resource  conservation  and  management  and  in  land-use 
planning. 

First  Term.  The  nature  of  land  as  biotic  ecosystems.  The  classification 
and  evaluation  of  land  for  farm,  pasture,  timber,  wildlife  and  fish  pro- 
duction, and  for  providing  recreational  amenities. 

Second  Term.  The  nature  of  land  as  a human  ecosystem.  Ecological 
methods  of  determining  optimum  land  use  from  integrations  of  physio- 
graphic, biotic  and  human  controls.  The  role  of  multiple-use  natural  areas 
in  the  balanced  development  of  regional  resources.  Mr.  Hills. 

488.  Planning  Forest  Use.  Assessment  of  the  demands  placed  on  forest 
lands  for  the  goods  and  services  required  by  society.  Planning  for  the  use 
of  forest  land  to  supply  most  effectively  assessed  demands.  25  lectures  and 
50  hours  seminars.  Professor  Love. 

489.  Principles  and  Concepts  of  Resource  Management.  A seminar  and 
reading  course  dealing  with  the  integration  of  resource  management  and 
the  principles  on  which  it  should  be  based.  The  attributes  of  the  resource 
base  are  related  to  patterns  of  utilization  and  to  management  programmes. 

: The  influence  of  underlying  socio-economic,  administrative  and  jurisdic- 
tional factors  are  brought  into  focus.  Staff  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  and 
guests  from  government,  industries  and  other  areas  of  the  University  com- 
munity. 50  hours  throughout  the  year. 

491 . Policy  and  Law.  A study  of  the  framework  within  which  forest  and 
related  policy  develops,  a comparative  survey  of  present  policies  in  Canada 
' and  selected  countries  abroad;  an  examination  of  the  legal  system  within 
! which  Canadian  policy  is  administered  with  particular  reference  to  matters 
; affecting  resource  administration.  50  lectures,  fourth  year.  Professor  Sisam 
I and  member  of  Faculty  of  Law. 

496.  Political  Science.  An  introduction  to  political  science  with  special 
reference  to  the  government  of  Canada.  Reference  books;  J.  A.  Corry 
and  J.  E.  Hodgetts,  Democratic  Government  and  Politics',  R.  M.  Dawson, 
Government  of  Canada  (revised  by  Ward),  (A.S.  and  E.  2730). 

497.  Public  Administration.  A lecture  and  seminar  course.  50  hours. 
Professor  Brownstone. 

498.  Parks  and  Recreation.  A seminar  course  on  parks  and  outdoor 
recreation  in  Canada.  The  specific  approach  varies  from  year  to  year, 
however  attention  is  generally  focused  on  policies,  programs  and  approaches 
to  planning.  The  course  depends  heavily  on  members  of  government  agen- 
cies who  are  invited  to  participate.  A heavy  program  of  background  reading 
is  required.  .Students  are  expected  to  demonstrate  a high-level  of  initiative 
in  preparing  for  and  participating  in  seminars.  24  hours,  second  term. 
Professor  Pimlott. 
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COURSES  OFFERED  IN  OTHER  FACULTIES 

601.  Plant  Materials  for  Landscaping.  The  course  provides  an  introduc- 
tion to  practices  and  procedures  applied  to  the  identification,  propagation 
and  maintenance  of  plant  materials  for  landscaping  in  Eastern  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  The  aim  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  use  of 
native  and  exotic  species  of  trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants. 

The  biological  principles  underlying  the  selection  of  plant  materials  for 
a given  site,  site  preparation  in  advance  of  transplanting,  transplanting 
operations,  fertilization  procedures,  insect  and  disease  control  and  pruning 
procedures  are  dealt  with  in  the  classroom  as  well  as  in  the  field.  Professor 
Jorgensen,  Professor  Morsink  and  staff  from  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens, 
Hamilton. 

681.  Photogrammetry  and  Remote  Sensing.  Offered  as  an  elective  sub- 
ject in  Civil  Engineering,  the  course  deals  with  measurements  obtainable 
from  aerial  photographs,  map  making,  principles  of  remote  sensing  and 
applications  in  surveys  and  reconnaissance  of  various  earth  features.  38 
lectures  and  25  laboratory  periods.  Professor  Vlcek. 
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FIELD  WORK 


The  following  field  work  in  addition  to  the  summer  employment  is 
required  for  the  undergraduate  degree. 

First  Year  : Three  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  second  term. 

Second  Year  : Three  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  second  term. 


Third  Year:  During  the  first  term  a three-day  tour  of  the  Petawawa 
Management  Unit  will  be  conducted  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Lands  ^ 
and  Forests.  No  cost  will  be  incurred  by  the  students.  During  the  second 
term  the  students  taking  the  course  Forest  Transportation  Systems  will  visit 
logging  operations  for  a week.  The  trip  costs  approximately  $35-$40.  k 

Three  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  second  term.  j 

The  cost  of  end-of-term  field  work  for,  first,  second,  and  third  years  is  j 
approximately  $90,  in  addition  to  the  amount  shown  in  the  Schedule  of 
Fees  (p.  18). 

Fourth  Year:  A seven-day  silviculture  trip  to  North  Bay  Forest  District 
and  the  Englehart  Management  Unit  in  Swastika  District  will  begin  on 
Saturday,  September  11,  1971.  The  cost  of  transportation  and  accommoda- 
tion will  be  approximately  $60  in  addition  to  the  amount  shown  in  the 
Schedule  of  Fees  (p.  18).  Students  will  be  required  to  bring  their  own 
sleeping  bags  or  bedding.  Bedding  will  not  be  provided. 

Students  in  the  wood  science  and  forest  products  program  are  exempt 
from  the  field  work  as  noted  above  for  Third  and  Fourth  Years.  They  are 
requested  to  seek  summer  employment  (after  Second  and  Third  Years) 
in  the  Wood  Science  and  Forest  Products  field  and  are  required  to  submit 
a written  report  on  their  summer  work. 
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ij  GLENDON  HALL  LABORATORY  AND  GARDEN 

rode:  ||  This  unit,  situated  at  2265  Bayview  Avenue,  Toronto,  is  maintained  by 
galiot'l  '!  the  Department  of  Botany  and  the  Faculty  of  Forestry.  The  facilities  of 
' the  laboratory,  nursery  and  greenhouse  are  available  for  graduate  work 
^55(^1  in  forest  soils,  forest  ecology,  forest  genetics,  tree  physiology  and  silvi- 
I I culture.  The  forest  soils  laboratory  is  equipped  for  chemical  and  physical 
Jsfotj  I analyses  of  soils  and  plant  material. 

“"ii!'  I SHADE  TREE  RESEARCH  LABORATORY 


(jjjil  [ This  unit  located  in  the  Borden  Building,  563  Spadina  Crescent  East, 
I is  maintained  and  equipped  to  provide  for  programs  to  be  undertaken  with 
; the  following  main  objectives: 

1.  To  conduct  research  on  problems  relating  to  Shade  Trees. 

2.  To  provide  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  training  in  the  fields  of 

^ Dendrology,  Plant  Materials  for  Landscaping,  Urban  Forestry, 

Forest  Entomology  and  Forest  Pathology. 

3.  To  aid  public  and  private  tree  owners  in  the  development  and  care 
of  tree  plantings  for  aesthetic  purposes. 


GRADUATE  STUDIES 
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Programs  of  work  at  the  Master’s  Degree  level  are  offered  in  the  areas 

indicated  below.  The  work  of  each  student  will  ordinarily  fall  within  one 

of  these  areas  and  this  will  constitute  his  “major”. 

Forest  Ecology : the  autecology  and  synecology  of  forest  trees. 

Forest  Biology : anatomy,  physiology,  genetics  of  trees. 

Forest  Management  and  Resource  Economics. 

Resource  Management-,  integration  of  aspects  of  resource  utilization  and 
environmental  protection. 

Silviculture:  nursery  practice,  reproduction  methods,  herbicides  and  tend- 
ing of  forest  stands. 

Forest  Mensuration:  construction  of  growth  and  yield  tables  and  other 
forest  management  decision-making  models. 

Harvesting  and  Production:  cost  analysis,  analysis  of  production  systems, 
operational  efficiency. 

Forest  and  Resource  Policy : framework,  concepts,  case  studies,  legislation. 

Urban  Forestry  : biological  and  technical  problems  related  to  tree  growth; 
selection  and  propagation  of  trees  for  use  within  the  area  affected  by 
urbanization. 

Wood  Science  and  Forest  Products:  wood  anatomy,  ultrastructure,  proper- 
ties, wood  products,  the  analysis,  design  and  behaviour  of  timber 
structures,  microscopic  techniques. 
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Wood  Anatomy,  gross  anatomy  and  ultrastructure  of  wood  and  bark;  cy- 
tology, cell  wall  formation,  fiber  morphology  and  electron  microscopy. 
Forest  Pathology,  systematics,  ecology,  physiology. 

Forest  Soils:  properties,  ecology,  classification,  management. 

Also  programs  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  may  be 
followed  in  certain  areas  in  cooperation  with  other  appropriate  departments 
of  the  University. 

Certain  courses  required  in  connection  with  graduate  work  are  provided 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  .Science,  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  and  the  Faculty  of  Architecture, 
Urban  and  Regional  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture. 

The  following  graduate  courses  are  offered  in  the  Faculty  of  Forestry: 

1010  Tree  Physiology/y.  L.  Farrar 

1011  Problems  in  Tree  Physiology//.  L.  Farrar 

1060  Forest  Soils/ /l.  A.  Armson 

1061  Soils  and  Soil  Management/ F. /f . rlrmjon 

1070  Principles  of  Hydrology/F.  M.  Buckingham 

1 07 1 Land-use  Hydrology/ F.  M.  Buckingham 
1210  Wood  Anatomy  and  Ultrastructure/Z.  Koran 
1 220  Wood  Technology  Methods/Z.  Koran 

1 230  Biogenesis  of  Wood  Components/M.  Wayman 
1 235x  Analytical  Organic  Chemistry  in  Forest  Biology/D.  N.  Roy 
1 240  Fundamental  Wood  Properties//.  /.  Balatinecz 
1 250  Forest  Products//.  /.  Balatinecz 

1260  Structural  Engineering  Properties  of  Wood//.  /.  Balatinecz  and 
F.  J.  Keenan 

1 270  Design  of  Timber  Structures/ /.  /.  Balatinecz  and  F.  J.  Keenan 

1310  Forest  Ecology  and  Silviculture//?.  /.  Day 

1360  Forest  Pathology/ F.  Jorgensen 

1411  Forest  Management/D.  F.  Love 

1420  Integrated  Aerial  Surveys//.  Vlcek. 

1440  Ecological  Land  Use  Planning/D.  V.  Love,  G.  A.  Hills 
1460  Natural  Resource  Economics//.  C.  Nautiyal 
1480  Optimization  Techniques  in  Forestry//.  C.  Nautiyal  and 
V.  G.  Smith 

1510  Cost  Analysis  in  hogging/ A.  S.  Michell 
1530x  Parks  and  Recreation/D.  H.  Pimlott 
1 560  Urban  Forestry/ E.  Jorgensen,  W.  A.  G.  Morsink 
1610  Natural  Resource  Policy//.  W,  B.  Sisam 
1810  Advanced  Forest  Mensuration/ F.  G.  Smith 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  BURSARIES  AND  PRIZES 

A scholarship  or  bursary  will  be  forfeited  if  the  scholar  is  not  in  full-time 
attendance  at  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  of  the  University  in  the  session  follow- 
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ing  the  award,  unless  on  special  petition  the  Senate  or  other  awarding  body 
permits  the  payment  of  the  scholarship  or  bursary  to  be  deferred. 

Note 

1.  As  the  value  of  an  endowed  scholarship  or  prize  is  dependent  on  the 
actual  income  of  the  fund  it  is  possible  that  the  value  of  certain  scholarships 
and  prizes  at  the  time  of  payment  may  be  less  than  the  amount  stated  in  the 
calendar. 

2.  In  those  cases  where  the  amount  of  the  award  is  not  payable  from 
income  earned  on  an  endowed  fund,  payment  will  be  dependent  on  the 
receipt  of  the  amount  of  the  annual  award  from  the  donor. 


ADMISSION  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  BURSARIES 
Ontario  Students 

Admission  scholarships  (in  addition  to  and  including  those  described 
below)  and  bursaries  are  awarded  by  the  University,  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment and  other  interested  bodies.  Full  details  are  contained  in  the  Admis- 
sion Awards  Calendar  available  at  secondary  schools,  or  from  the  Office  of 
Student  .Awards,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 

Snn-Ontcirio  Students 

All  non-Ontario  students  should  apply  to  the  Office  of  Student  Awards, 
Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto.  A limited  number  of  scholarships  are 
reserved  for  students  living  outside  the  Province  of  Ontario,  but  as  compe- 
tition is  keen  such  students  must  not  count  on  receiving  assistance  but  are 
advised  rather  to  ensure  that  they  have  sufficient  funds  from  their  own 
government  or  from  private  sources  to  cover  all  probable  expenses. 

Ontario  Scholarship  Program 

The  Province  of  Ontario  awards  an  Ontario  Scholarship  to  all  students 
who  achieve  an  average  of  80  per  cent  or  better  in  papers  worth  seven 
credits,  as  required  for  the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Honour  Graduation 
Diploma,  and  written  in  June  of  the  year  of  completion  of  Grade  13.  These 
students  will  be  designated  “Ontario  Scholars”  and  will  receive  an  award  of 
SI  50. 

No  application  is  required. 

The  Forestry  Memorial  Admission  Scholarship 

A Forestry  Memorial  Scholarship  has  been  established,  mainly  from 
contributions  of  the  Forestry  Alumni  Association,  in  honour  of  former 
members  of  the  Staff  and  in  memory  of  graduates  and  undergraduates  who 
have  lost  their  lives  in  war  activities  or  in  civilian  pursuits. 
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The  scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  the  candidate  who  ranks  highest  with 
an  average  of  at  least  75  per  cent  in  Grade  13.  The  value  of  the  scholarship 
will  vary  from  a minimum  of  $200  to  a maximum  of  $600  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  financial  need  of  the  student.  Any  balance  remaining  in  the 
fund  in  any  year  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  admission  bursaries  to  be  given 
to  students  in  the  first  year  with  good  academic  standing  who  require  finan- 
cial assistance. 


The  Charles  H.  Pinhey  Forestry  Scholarship 

The  Charles  H.  Pinhey  Scholarship,  of  the  total  value  of  $750  over  the 
period  of  four  years,  represents  income  from  a trust  fund  established  by 
the  Ottawa  Board  of  Trade  in  memory  of  the  late  Charles  H.  Pinhey.  The 
scholarship  in  the  amount  of  $300  for  the  first  year  is  awarded  to  a student 
entering  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  who  has  a first  class  Honours  standing  in 
Grade  1 3 but  has  not  been  awarded  another  admission  scholarship  in  the 
Faculty,  with  first  preference  being  given  to  a student  from  a secondary 
school  in  the  Ottawa  area. 

In  order  to  retain  the  scholarship  in  higher  years,  in  the  amount  of  $150 
at  the  end  of  each  of  First,  Second  and  Third  Years,  the  scholar  must  main- 
tain satisfactory  (normally  first  class)  academic  standing  and  continue  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of  Forestry,  University  of  Toronto. 


The  John  Lewis  Foster  Scholarship 

The  John  Lewis  Foster  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  $250,  the  gift  of 
Messrs.  K.  H.,  C.  W.,  C.  B.,  and  J.  E.  Foster  in  memory  of  their  father 
John  Lewis  Foster,  will  be  awarded  to  a student  who  has  completed  the 
academic  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  after  at 
least  two  years’  attendance  in  a secondary  school  in  one  of  the  following 
counties,  Hastings,  Peterborough,  Frontenac,  Lennox-Addington. 

The  basis  of  award  will  be  primarily  Grade  13  standing,  but  physical 
fitness  and  financial  requirements  will  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 


UNDERGRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
Wallace  A.  Delahey  Scholarships 

The  Wallace  A.  Delahey  Scholarships,  of  the  approximate  value  of  $400 
and  $200  annually,  represent  the  income  from  a bequest  by  the  late  Wallace 
Delahey,  a graduate  in  forestry  from  the  University.  These  two  scholarships 
are  to  be  awarded  respectively  to  the  students  ranking  highest  and  second 
highest  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  First  Year.  In  either  case  the 
winner  must  have  completed  all  the  requirements  of  the  year  and  have 
obtained  Honours  in  the  final  examinations. 
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The  White  Pine  Bureau  Scholarship 

The  White  Pine  Bureau  Scholarship,  the  gift  of  the  White  Pine  Bureau 
of  the  Canadian  Lumbermen’s  Association,  of  the  value  of  $100,  will  be 
awarded  to  the  student  who  ranks  highest  with  Honours  at  the  annual 
e.xaminations  of  the  Wood  Science  Option  in  Third  Year. 

The  F.  K.  Morrow  Forestry  Scholarship 

The  F.  K.  Morrow  Forestry  Scholarship,  the  gift  of  the  late  Frederick 
Keenan  Morrow,  Esq.,  O.B.E.,  of  the  value  of  $250,  will  be  awarded  to 
the  student  who  ranks  highest  with  Honours  at  the  annual  examinations  of 
the  Third  Year. 

The  Weyerhaeuser  Scholarship 

The  Weyerhaeuser  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  $250,  the  gift  of  the 
VV'eyerhaeuser  Company  Foundation,  Tacoma,  Washington,  will  be  awarded 
to  the  student  who  stands  highest  in  the  subject  Forest  Ecology  and  Silvi- 
culture I and  has  obtained  Honours  in  the  final  examinations  of  the  Third 
Year. 

The  Osmose  Wood  Preserving  Scholarship 

The  Osmose  Wood  Preserving  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  $350,  is  the 
gift  of  the  Osmose  Wood  Preserving  Company  of  Canada  Limited.  The 
scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  a student  of  the  Fourth  Year  who  has  ob- 
tained the  highest  average  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  course  in  the 
following  three  subjects: 

Cellulose  Industries  (Third  Year) ; 

Wood  Properties  (Third  Year) ; 

Forest  Utilization  (Fourth  Year). 

GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS 
The  Canadian  National  Sportsmen’s  Show  Fellowship 

This  fellowship,  established  by  the  Canadian  National  Sportsmen’s  Show, 
is  offered  to  encourage  advanced  study  and  research  in  Forest  Economics 
or  Forest  Soils  and  is  open  to  graduates  in  forestry  from  any  recognized 
university.  The  fellowship  is  of  the  annual  value  of  $2,500,  of  which  $2,200 
is  payable  to  the  Fellow  and  $300  to  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  to  meet  ex- 
penses associated  with  his  research  program. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  not  later  than  May  1 and  should  be  accompanied  by  an  official 
transcript  of  the  applicant’s  undergraduate  record. 

Special  Open  Fellowships 

A number  of  open  fellowships  which  carry  stipends  in  varying  amounts 
up  to  $3,800  have  been  established  by  the  University  of  Toronto.  These 
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may  be  held  in  any  graduate  academic  field.  Applications  must  be  filed 
with  the  .Secretary  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  not  later  than  Febru- 
ary 1,  for  the  following  session. 

BURSARIES  AND  LOANS 
Ontario  Student  Awards  Program 

All  students  who  are  residents  of  Ontario  and  who  satisfy  the  admission 
requirements  of  a Canadian  University  or  an  eligible  post-secondary  insti- 
tution in  Ontario  may  apply  for  an  award  under  this  Program.  To  receive 
an  award  a student  must  establish  a need  for  assistance  and  enrol  in  an 
eligible  institution  in  a course  other  than  Divinity  in  the  year  of  award.  An 
award  under  this  program  will  be  made  to  the  extent  of  established  need  in 
a combination  of  a non-repayable  grant  and  a Canada  Student  Loan. 
Application  forms  are  available  at  all  post-secondary  eligible  institutions. 

Canada  Student  Loans  Plan 

Full  details  of  this  Plan  are  available  in  a brochure  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  which  may  be  obtained  at  all  eligible  post-secondary  insti- 
tutions and  secondaj'y  schools  in  Ontario.  .Students  not  eligible  under  the 
Ontario  Student  Awards  Program  may  apply  for  a Canada  Student  Loan 
providing  they  are  attending  an  institution  in  Canada  or  abroad  which  has 
been  designated  as  eligible  for  Canada  Student  Loans  only.  The  application 
form  for  the  Ontario  Student  Awards  Program  is  also  used  for  the  Canada 
Student  Loans  Plan. 

ATKINSON  Incourse  Bursaries 

Atkinson  Incourse  Bursaries,  gift  of  the  Atkinson  Charitable  Foundation, 
are  awarded  annually  to  students  in  the  second  or  higher  years  of  their 
courses.  Applicants  must  have  at  least  Second  Class  Honours  in  the  final 
examinations  of  the  preceding  year,  demonstrate  financial  need  and  be  resi- 
dents of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Application  must  be  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Faculty  by  October  15. 

Procter  and  Gamble  Bursary  Plan 

Procter  and  Gamble  Bursaries  are  provided  by  an  annual  grant,  the  gift 
of  the  Procter  and  Gamble  Company  of  Canada,  and  are  awarded  annually 
to  students  in  all  years.  Applicants  must  have  at  least  Second  Class  Honours 
in  the  final  examinations  of  the  preceding  year  and  demonstrate  financial 
need.  Applications  must  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  by 
October  15. 

The  Family  Bursary  Fund 

The  Family  Bursary  Fund  provides  one  or  more  bursaries  to  a total 
annual  value  of  the  income  from  a capital  sum  of  $20,000,  for  students 
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registered  in  the  Second  or  higher  year  of  any  degree  course,  who  have 
satisfactory  academic  standing  and  demonstrate  financial  need.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  overseas  students.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Faculty  by  October  1 5. 

? I. B.M. -Thomas  J.  Watson  Memorial  Bursary  Fund 

J The  International  Business  Machines  Company  Limited  has  made  avail- 
able one  or  more  bursaries  of  a total  annual  value  of  $1,000  to  students 
registered  in  any  year  of  a full-time  course  in  the  University  who  have 
standing  satisfactory  to  the  Committee  of  Award  and  who  demonstrate 
financial  need.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 
by  October  15. 


Birks  Family  Foundation  Bursaries 

One  or  more  bursaries,  of  variable  value,  to  be  awarded  as  funds  become 
available  to  students  registered  in  the  University,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Scholarships  and  Other  Awards.  Application  should 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  by  October  15. 

The  Devonshire  Loan  Fund 

This  Fund  has  been  established  by  Graduates  of  Devonshire  House  to 
assist  students  in  the  Residence.  Application  should  be  made  through  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Devonshire  House. 

Patricia  Hamilton  Bursaries 

Provided  by  the  Estate  of  the  late  Patricia  Hamilton  of  Port  Hope.  The 
value  of  the  awards  are  variable,  according  to  the  annual  interest  available. 
To  be  awarded  to  students  registered  in  any  full-time  degree  or  diploma 
course  who  indicate  financial  need.  If  two  or  more  students  present  cases  of 
equal  merit  and  insufficient  funds  exist  to  assist  them  all,  preference  will  be 
given  to  any  student  enrolled  at  Victoria  College.  Application  should  be 
made  on  the  University  in-course  award  form  submitted  to  College  Regis- 
trar/Secretary of  the  Faculty  or  School,  on  or  before  October  15. 

The  Mabel  Melissa  Johnston  Bursaries 

Provided  by  a bequest  of  the  late  Mabel  Melissa  Johnston,  one  or  more 
awards  to  a total  value  of  approximately  $500  annually  are  available  to 
students  registered  in  any  year  of  a full-time  course  who  have  a minimum 
of  Second  Class  or  B standing  and  who  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance. 
Application  should  be  made  on  the  University  in-course  award  form  sub- 
mitted to  College  Registrar/ Secretary  of  the  Faculty  or  School,  on  or  be- 
fore October  15. 
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PRIZES,  MEDALS  AND  AWARDS 
The  Harold  S.  Edmonds  Prize 

The  Harold  S.  Edmonds  Memorial  Fund  has  been  established  in  memory 
of  Lieutenant  Harold  S.  Edmonds,  M.C.,  who  enlisted  with  the  British  Army 
in  February,  1916,  while  a second-year  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Forestry, 
and  died  of  wounds  received  at  Vimy  Ridge  in  April,  1917. 

The  annual  income  from  this  fund,  approximately  $100,  will  provide  a 
prize  to  be  awarded  to  the  student  who  ranks  highest  with  Honours  at  the 
annual  examinations  of  the  second  year. 

Canadian  Institute  of  Forestry  Medal 

The  Canadian  Institute  of  Forestry  medal  will  be  awarded  to  the 
student  in  Fourth  Year  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  of  Award  has 
been  outstanding  in  his  class,  taking  into  consideration  academic  standing 
and  participation  in  Faculty  activities. 

ScHLiCH  Memorial  Fund  Award 

The  residue  from  the  Schlich  Memorial  Fund  held  in  trust  by  the  Cana- 
dian Institute  of  Forestry  provides  a sum  of  approximately  $15  annually 
which  is  given  in  turn  to  each  of  the  four  forestry  schools  in  Canada  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  books  as  a prize.  In  the  University  of  Toronto  this 
award  will  be  made  in  the  1973-74  session  to  the  Fourth  Year  student  with 
the  highest  standing  in  Silviculture  (I  and  II). 

Commonwealth  Forestry  Bureau  Book  Prize 

This  prize,  comprising  a year’s  subscription  to  Forestry  Abstracts,  is 
awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student  completing  a course  of  studies 
at  each  of  the  centres  of  higher  forestry  education  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Weyerhaeuser  Foundation  Visiting  Lectureship  Fund 

In  1969  the  Weyerhaeuser  Foundation  established  a fund  to  support 
Faculty  activities  in  the  general  area  of  public  education,  and  particularly 
for  a Visiting  Lectureship.  During  the  1970-71  Session  lectures  were  given 
under  this  sponsorship  by  Dr.  Orie  L.  Loucks  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin on  “Environmental  Issues  in  the  University  — Prospects  and  Perils,” 
and  by  Dr.  Kenneth  P.  Davis  of  Yale  University  on  “U.S.  Experience  in 
Land  Management  for  Timber  and  Recreation.” 

A SUMMARY  OF  THE  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  CAPUT 
CONCERNING  STUDENT  DISCIPLINE 

1.  Subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Caput  of  the  University 
regarding  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  discipline  the  Council  of  University 
College,  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Federated  Universities  and  Affiliated 
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Colleges,  and  the  Councils  of  the  Faculties,  Schools,  and  Institutes  have 
disciplinary  jurisdiction  over  the  conduct  of  all  students  registered  in  these 
Divisions  of  the  University  in  all  matters  of  local  or  internal  concern  to 
these  Divisions.  Jurisdiction  over  the  conduct  of  students  while  in  resi- 
dence regardless  of  the  Division  of  the  University  in  which  they  are  regis- 
tered is  vested  in  the  body  administering  the  residence. 

2.  Jurisdiction  concerning  conduct  likely  to  affect  the  interests  of  the 
University  as  a whole  is  vested  in  the  Caput. 

3.  The  Students’  Administrative  Council  will  be  supported  in  the  proper 
performance  of  all  its  obligations  and  duties  as  provided  in  its  Constitution. 

4.  Where  the  appropriate  body  exercising  disciplinary  jurisdiction  has 
found  that  a student  of  the  University  has  engaged  in  conduct  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  University,  the  Caput  may,  in  its  discretion,  suspend  or 
expel  such  student  from  the  academic  privileges  of  the  University.  Every 
decision  of  the  Caput  involving  the  expulsion  of  a student  from  the  Uni- 
versity requires  confirmation  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

5.  Any  student  who  interferes  with  the  personal  liberty  of  another  or 
who  subjects  another  student  to  indignity  or  personal  violence  may  be 
considered  by  the  Caput  or  any  other  body  exercising  disciplinary  juris- 
diction in  the  University  to  have  committeed  a breach  of  discipline. 

6.  Initiation  ceremonies  involving  physical  violence,  personal  indignity, 
interference  with  personal  liberty,  or  destruction  of  property,  may  be 
deemed  a breach  of  discipline  by  the  Caput  or  any  other  body  exercising 
disciplinary  jurisdiction  in  the  University. 

7.  Without  limiting  the  disciplinary  powers  vested  in  the  respective 
bodies  exercising  disciplinary  jurisdiction  as  set  forth  in  sections  1-6,  the 
following  are  cited  as  illustrations  of  conduct  which,  in  the  past  has  been 
considered  a breach  of  discipline  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity:— 

(i)  The  organizing  of  a parade  on  the  streets  of  the  city  or  the  taking 
part  in  such  a parade  without  permission  of  the  authorities. 

(ii)  The  destruction  or  defacing  of  University  property,  raids  on  Resi- 
dences or  other  University  buildings,  and  the  breaking  into  University 
buildings. 

(iii)  Rowdy  and  other  forms  of  behaviour,  either  on  or  off  the  campus, 
of  such  an  objectionable  nature  as  to  bring  the  University  into  public 
disrepute. 

8.  Student  Clubs  and  Associations 

(a)  The  constitution  of  every  society  or  association  of  students  in  the 
University  and  all  amendments  to  such  constitutions  require  to  be 
approved  by  the  relevant  University  authorities.  The  giving  of  ap- 
proval, and  the  responsibility  for  the  programs  of  student  societies 
and  associations,  shall  rest  as  follows: — 

(i)  With  the  authorities  of  the  College,  Faculty  or  School  concerned 
where  the  membership  of  the  student  society  or  association  is 
drawn  from  a single  College,  Faculty  or  School. 
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(ii)  With  the  Board  of  Stewards  of  Fiart  House,  where  the  student 
society  or  association  is  a Committee  of  Hart  House  and  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Board  of  Stewards  of  Hart  House. 

(iii)  With  the  Caput,  or  in  the  case  of  all  other  student  societies  and 
associations. 

{b)  No  approval  will  be  given  by  any  of  the  authorities  listed  in  (a)  above 
to  the  constitution  of  any  society  or  association  of  students  if  that 
constitution  permits: — 

(i)  Membership  in  the  society  or  association  to  persons  who  are  not 
students  of  the  University,  unless  in  the  case  of  the  societies 
listed  in  {a)  (ii)  above,  where  membership  is  open  also  to  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  and  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

(ii)  Any  action  of  discrimination  based  upon  race,  religion,  or  colour. 

9.  The  name  of  the  University  is  not  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a 

publication  of  any  kind  without  permission  of  the  Caput. 
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HOUSING  SERVICE 


To  assist  University  students  and  staff  who  may  not  be  accommodated 
in  a residence  or  who  choose  to  live  off-campus,  the  Housing  Service,  49 
St.  George  Street,  928-2542,  maintains  a registry  of  accommodation  re- 
ported to  it  by  householders.  Inclusion  in  the  registry  does  not  necessarily 
imply  inspection  nor  approval.  As  the  accommodation  is  for  immediate 
occupancy  it  can  not  be  reserved  in  advance. 

It  is  advisable  that  out-of-town  students  plan  to  arrive  in  Toronto  several 
days  in  advance  of  registration  and  be  prepared  to  stay  temporarily  at  a 
hotel  while  they  check  the  accommodation  available. 

Married  Student  Apartments.  There  is  an  apartment  complex,  consisting 
of  one-  and  two-bedroom  units,  located  near  the  University,  which  is  avail- 
able for  rent  to  married  students.  Applications  must  be  registered  full-time 
day  students.  For  further  information  and  application,  write  University 
Housing  Service,  49  St.  George  Street. 
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THE  CAMPUS  CO-OPERATIVE  RESIDENCE 


The  Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Inc.  offers  residences  and  single- 
room accommodation  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  Total 
occupancy  is  300  in  residence,  half  male,  half  female,  and  50  in  single 
rooms.  Meals  are  provided  in  the  residence  divisions  only,  and  non-resi- 
dents are  invited  to  eat  at  the  Co-op  Dining  Rooms.  Since  the  University  of 
Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with  Campus  Co-operative  Residence, 
Inc.,  inquiries  should  be  addressed  direct  to: 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Inc., 

395  Huron  Street, 

Toronto  5,  Ontario. 

Telephone  964-1961 
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ROCHDALE  COLLEGE 

Rochdale  College  which  opened  in  September,  1968,  offers  student 
accommodation  of  varying  forms.  Single  and  double  rooms,  suites,  and 
apartments  are  offered  at  reasonable  rates.  Total  accommodation  is  for 
about  850  students,  both  male  and  female.  Food  services  are  available. 
Students  may  take  advantage  of  the  educational  program  of  Rochdale 
College  on  either  a full  or  part-time  basis  if  they  so  desire.  Rochdale  College 
is  operated  on  the  Co-operative  System.  Rochdale  College  offers  students  a 
chance  to  govern  themselves  and  effect  changes  that  will  affect  themselves 
directly.  Since  the  University  of  Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with 
Rochdale  College,  all  inquiries  should  be  addressed  direct  to: 

Rochdale  College 
Reservations  Office 
341  Bloor  St.  W. 

Toronto  5,  Ontario 
Telephone  921-31 68 

TARTU  COLLEGE 

Tartu  College,  a private  student  residence,  located  at  310  Bloor  St.  West, 
is  offering  accommodation  to  single  male  and  female  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional faculty  students.  444  single  rooms  and  15  double  rooms  will  be 
available.  Suites  for  groups  of  six  will  have  their  own  cooking  and  dining 
facilities.  Single  room  will  be  $90-$93  per  month,  and  double  room  $75 
per  month.  A large  cafeteria  is  located  on  the  main  floor.  There  are  coin 
laundry  and  parking  facilities  available.  All  inquiries  should  be  addressed 
direct  to  ; 

Tartu  College 
3 1 0 Bloor  Street  West, 

Toronto  5,  Ontario. 

(Tel.  925-4747) 

DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE 

(Residence  for  Men  within  the  University) 

Devonshire  House  is  a Hall  of  Residence  for  men  within  the  University. 
It  is  designed  primarily  for  undergraduates  in  the  Professional  Faculties, 
but  some  Arts  & Science  men  and  graduate  students  are  included  among 
its  members.  Its  three  houses  form  a quadrangle  facing  Devonshire  Place, 
close  to  the  heart  of  the  Campus.  Established  in  1907  as  a gift  to  the  Uni- 
versity, the  House  combines  old  and  new  in  its  physical  facilities  as  well  as 
its  modus  operandi.  Traditional  emphasis  on  good  academic  performance 
is  joined  with  an  active  college  community  life  and  a high  degree  of  self- 
government,  providing  favourable  opportunities  for  advancing  the  general 
education  of  its  members.  The  faculty  is  represented  by  the  Dean  and  resi- 
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dent  Dons,  drawn  from  various  academic  departments,  who  are  available  to 
advise  and  assist  members. 

The  facilities  of  the  Residence  include  common  rooms,  a library,  a music 
room,  games  rooms,  kitchenettes,  a laundry  room,  a television  room  and  a 
mini-gym.  Since  there  is  no  dining  hall,  many  members  eat  at  Hart  House 
nearby.  It  is  customary  for  freshmen  to  share  a double  room,  with  the 
single  rooms  and  suites  being  occupied  by  more  senior  students.  The  Uni- 
versity furnishes  each  resident  with  basic  requirements.  Members  may 
choose  to  bring  further  suitable  items  with  them. 

Requests  for  application  forms  and  other  inquiries  should  be  directed  to 
the  Secretary  to  the  Dean,  Devonshire  House,  University  of  Toronto.  It  is 
advisable  that  application  for  residence  be  made  as  early  as  possible. 

The  House  is  also  open  during  the  summer  months. 


NEW  COLLEGE 
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New  College  is  a multi-faculty  co-educational  college;  in  addition  to 
students  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  those  from  other  Faculties 
and  Schools  are  eligible  for  membership.  This  gives  students  from  all  divi- 
sions of  the  University  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  life  of  a college 
and  to  associate  with  students  in  other  fields  of  study.  Tutorial  classes  are 
provided  for  First  Year  students  in  some  subjects. 

New  buildings,  centrally  located  on  the  west  campus,  provide  academic, 
social  and  dining  facilities  for  all  members  of  the  College,  and  in  addition 
accommodate  some  675  men  and  women  in  residence. 

Students  applying  for  membership  in  the  College  who  wish  accommo- 
dation in  the  Residence  must  apply  on  the  prescribed  form  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Dean  of  Students,  New  College. 


INNIS  COLLEGE 

Innis  College  was  constituted  on  July  1,  1964,  and  admitted  its  first 
students  in  the  following  September.  It  is  a multi-faculty  college  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  includes  undergraduate  students  in  all  Facul- 
ties and  Schools  of  the  University. 

A special  feature  is  the  Writing  Laboratory.  This  service  offers  assis- 
tance to  Innis  College  students  in  the  skills  and  methods  of  writing  essays 
and  other  academic  reports.  A staff  of  experienced  teachers  is  available 
to  give  individual  instruction. 

In  September,  1969  Innis  College  introduced  experimental  courses  which 
focus  on  contemporary  themes  and  problems. 

The  College  has  limited  residential  space  available  in  houses  on  campus. 
Separate  application  for  residence  accommodation  must  be  made  directly 
to  the  Residence  Co-ordinator  of  Innis  College. 

Students  entering  First  Year  will  be  invited  to  apply  for  membership 
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after  they  have  been  accepted  into  their  Faculty  or  School.  Students 
entering  the  Second  to  Fourth  Years  who  wish  to  join  the  College  should 
obtain  an  application  form  from  the  Registrar,  Innis  College,  University 
of  Toronto. 

A special  college  fee  of  $15  is  payable  to  the  Chief  Accountant  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  This  payment  is  made  after  the  applicant  has 
received  notice  of  his  acceptance  by  Innis  College. 
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Tenable  in  approved  degree  courses. 

Available  to  Canadian  Citizens  only. 

4 years  compulsory  service  after  graduation. 

Value:  Tuition,  $125.00  book  allowance,  $187.00 
per  month. 

Apply:  Canadian  Forces  Recruiting  Centre 
25  St.  Clair  Ave.,  W. 

Toronto  7,  Ontario 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 
1970-1971 
THE  UNIVERSITY 


President  C.  T.  Bissell,  C.C.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.  es  L.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 
Assistant  to  the  President N.  S.  C.  Dickinson,  C.D.,  B.A. 

Executive  Vice-President  (Academic)  and  Provost  J.  H.  Sword,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Vice-Provost  and  Executive  Assistant  to  the  President  D.  F.  Forster,  B.A.,  A.M. 

Executive  Vice-President  (Non- Academic)  . A.  G.  Rankin,  B.Com.,  F.C.A, 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Vice-President  (Non- Academic)  J.  F.  Brook 

Vice-President  (Administration) F.  R.  Stone,  B.Com.,  F.C.A. 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Governors D.  S.  Claringbold 

Director  of  Administrative  Services M.  A.  Malcolm,  B.A. 

Director  of  Physical  Plant F-  J-  Hastie,  B.Sc.,  P.Eng. 

Vice-President  (Health  Sciences)  . J.  D.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C),  D.Sc. 
Vice-President  (Research  Administration) 

G.  de  B.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Research  Administration  Miss  S.  Dymond,  B.A.,  Q.C. 

Vice-President  and  Registrar,  and  Secretary  of  the  Senate 

R.  Ross,  M.B.E.,  M.A. 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  Vice-President  and  Registrar,  and 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Senate W.  Kent,  M.A. 

Chief  Librarian R.  H.  Blackburn,  M.A.,  B.L.S.,  M.S.,  LL.D. 

Acting  Director  of  University  Extension E.  M.  Gruetzner,  B.A. 

Director  of  Admissions E.  M.  Davidson,  B.A. 

Director  of  Student  Awards Miss  H.  L.  Reimer,  B.A.,  B.Ped. 

Secondary  School  Liaison  Officer W.  A.  Hill 

Director  of  Statistics  and  Records 

J.  M.  Tusiewicz,  B.Sc.(Eng. ),  M.A. Sc.,  M.B.A. 
Director  of  University  Health  Service 

C.  E.  Wodehouse,  M.C.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C),  M.R.C.P. 
Assistant  Director  of  University  Health  Service 

—Women Miss  F.  H.  Stewart,  B.A.,  M.D. 

Director  of  Career  Counselling  and  Placement  Centre  . D.  Currey,  B.A. Sc. 
Director  of  International  Student  Centre  ....  Mrs.  K.  Riddell,  B.A. 
Director  of  the  Advisory  Bureau 

D.  J.  McCulloch,  B.A.,  M.D.,  D. Psych.,  F.R.C.P.(C) 
Director  of  Housing  Service Mrs.  M.  G.  Jaffary,  B.A. 

Director  of  University  of  Toronto  Press  . ...  M.  Jeanneret,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

Director  of  Information K.  S.  Edey 

Director  of  Alumni  Affairs J.  W.  Duncanson,  B.A. 

Director  of  Development R.  L.  Jones 

Warden  of  Hart  House E.  A.  Wilkinson,  B.A. 

Acting  Director  of  Athletics  and  Acting  Director  of  the  Department 

of  Athletics  and  Recreation— Men  ....  A.  D.  White,  B.A.,  M.Ed. 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education 

—Women Miss  A.  Hewett,  B.Ed.,  P.E. 
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Dean J.  W.  B.  Sisam,  B.Sc.,  M.F.,  D.Sc.,  R.P.F. 

Secretary  to  the  Dean Miss  M.  H.  Harman 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty Miss  P.  M.  Balme,  B.A. 

Librarian Mrs.  J.  Bohne,  B.A.,  B.L.Sc. 

FORESTERS’  CLUB 

The  membership  of  the  Foresters’  Club  includes  all  undergraduate 
students  of  the  faculty.  The  elected  executive  administers  all  business  and 
functions  of  concern  to  the  student  body. 

The  club  also  provides  a forum  for  discussion  among  students,  as  well 
as  establishing  avenues  of  communication  between  students,  university  and 
faculty  governing  bodies  and  professionals  in  forestry  and  related 
disciplines. 

The  executive  of  the  Foresters’  Club  for  the  session  1 970-7 1 were ; 

Hon.  Pres.  : Dean  J.  W.  B.  Sisam 
President:  G.  H.  Klassen 
Vice-President  : R.  P.  Smith 
Secretary  : Miss  M.  K.  Boyd 
Treasurer:  P.  K.  Bidwell 

First  Year  Representatives:  L.  F.  Henderson  and 

D.  H.  Hollingsworth 

Second  Year  Representatives:  G.  W.  Higham  and  R.  Currell 

Third  Year  Representatives:  R.  J.  Bunn  and  L.  C.  Johnston 

Fourth  Year  Representatives:  D.  C.  Craig  and  K.  V.  Robinson 

Blue  & White  Representative:  A.  Bisschop 

Social  Director:  G.  D.  PuTTOCK 

SAC  Representative:  E.  N.  Fetterly 

Editor,  The  Annual  Ring:  Miss  M.  Van  der  Eyk 

Co-Editor,  The  Annual  Ring:  S.  Andersen 

Editor,  Slabs  and  Edgings:  D.  W.  Wright 

Alumni  Representative:  D.  C.  F.  Fayle 

THE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

The  members  of  the  Foresters’  Club  are  also  members  of  the  Athletic 
Association.  The  officers  for  the  session  1970-71  were; 

Hon.  Pres.:  Professor  K.  A.  Armson 
President:  J.  D.  McCready 
Vice-President  : T.  D.  Baggott 
Secretary  : T.  Tworzyanski 
Treasurer:  E.  R.  Astley 
Second  Year  Representative:  R.  Cooper 
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THE  FORESTRY  GRADUATE  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 

The  Forestry  Graduate  Student  Association  was  established  in  1969  in 
response  to  the  increasing  number  of  Forestry  graduate  students.  AH 
graduate  students  registered  in  the  Forestry  Department  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  are  members  of  the  Association.  The  Association  spon- 
sors seminars,  lectures  and  social  gatherings,  and  encourages  discussion 
amongst  graduate  students. 

Chairman:  S.  Shea 
Secretary-Treasurer:  D.  Steinberg 
Foresters’  Club  Representative:  A.  Lehela 
Graduate  Student  Union  Representative:  T.  Jaeger 


FACULTY  OF  FORESTRY 
1970-71 

SUMMARY  OF  REGISTRATION 


B.Sc.F.  Degree  Course 

First  Year  Students  56 

Second  Year  .Students  54 

Third  Year  Students  54 

Fourth  Year  Students  48 


Total  212 

Special  Students  3 
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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR  1971-72 


1971 

July 

1 

Dominion  Day 

August 

2 

Civic  Holiday 

September 

6 

Labour  Day 

September 

8 

Registration  begins  — see  page  15  for  details 

September 

15 

Undergraduate  lectures  begin 

September 

21 

After  this  date,  a late  registration  fee  will  be  assessed 

September  21 

Meeting  of  Council 

October 

11 

Thanksgiving 

October 

19 

Meeting  of  Council 

October 

22 

Final  date  for  receipt  of  recommendations  for  Masters’  degrees 
for  Fall  Convocation 

October 

29 

Final  date  for  Ph.D.  and  Phil.M.  oral  examinations  for  students 
whose  degrees  are  to  be  conferred  at  the  Fall  Convocation 

October 

31 

Final  date  for  receipt  of  completed  enrolment  forms 

October 

31 

Final  date  for  transfer  to  another  department 

November 

1 

Final  date  for  registration  or  re-registration 

November 

16 

Meeting  of  Council 

December 

3 

Fall  Convocation 

December 

15 

Last  day  of  classes  before  Christmas  vacation 

December 

21 

Meeting  of  Council 

1972 

January 

3 

First  day  of  classes  in  the  New  Year 

January 

15 

Final  instalment  of  fees  due  (without  further  notice) 

January 

18 

Meeting  of  Council 

January 

31 

* Final  date  for  receipt  of  recommendations  for  Masters’  degrees 
for  February  Meeting  of  Senate; 

January 

31 

Dual  registrants  (see  page  16)  must  be  recommended  for  the 
Master’s  degree  before  this  date  if  they  are  to  receive  Ph.D. 
residence  credit; 

January 

31 

Final  date  for  receipt  of  recommendations  for  the  re-classifica- 
tion of  probationary  students 

January 

31 

Final  date  for  Ph.D.  and  Phil.M.  oral  examinations  for  students 
whose  degrees  are  to  be  conferred  at  the  February  Meeting  of 
Senate 

February 

1 

Final  date  for  application  for  admission  for  students  wishing  to 
be  considered  for  University  of  Toronto  Fellowships; 
students  re-registering  in  the  same  degree  program  need  not  re- 
apply 

February 

15 

Meeting  of  Council 

March 

15 

Final  date  for  receipt  of  applications  for  admission  to  the  Regular 

Session 
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March 

21 

Meeting  of  Council 

March 

31 

Good  Friday 

April 

15 

Final  date  for  receipt  of  summer  session  applications.  (Details  of 
courses  offered  in  Graduate  Summer  Session  Bulletin  — pubhca- 
tion  date  approximately  March  15) 

April 

18 

Meeting  of  Council 

May 

5 

*Final  date  for  submission  of  recommendations  for  Masters’  de- 
grees for  Spring  Convocation 

May 

8 

Final  date  for  Ph.D.  and  Phil.M.  oral  examinations  for  students 
whose  degrees  are  to  be  conferred  at  the  Spring  Convocation 

May 

16 

Meeting  of  Council 

May 

June 

22 

Victoria  Day 

Graduate  Convocations  — dates  to  be  announced 

June 

20 

Meeting  of  Coimcil 

*For  final  dates  for  completing  degree  requirements,  students  should  consult 
their  own  departments. 
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SCHOOL  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES— DIVISIONAL  STRUCTURE 


Division  m — The  Physical  Sciences 


Division  I — The  Humanities 

CLASSICAL  STUDIES 
COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 
DRAMA 

EAST  ASIAN  STUDIES 
ENGLISH 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 
GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 
HISTORY 
HISTORY  OF  ART 
HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
ISLAMIC  STUDIES 

ITALIAN  AND  HISPANIC  LANGUAGES 
AND  LITERATURES 
LINGUISTIC  STUDIES 
MEDIEVAL  STUDIES 
MUSIC 

NEAR  EASTERN  STUDIES 

PHILOSOPHY 

RENAISSANCE  STUDIES 

SLAVIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

Division  II  — The  Social  Sciences 

ANTHROPOLOGY 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
CRIMINOLOGY 

CULTURE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
EDUCATIONAL  THEORY 
GEOGRAPHY 
INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 
LAW 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  SOCIAL 
AND  ECONOMIC  POLICY 
RUSSIAN  AND  EAST  EUROPEAN  STUDIES 
SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  SERVICES 
SOCIAL  WORK 
SOCIOLOGY 

URBAN  AND  COMMUNITY  STUDIES 
URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 


AEROSPACE  STUDIES 
APPLIED  STATISTICS 
ARCHITECTURE 
ASTRONOMY 

BIO-MEDICAL  ELECTRONICS 
CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES  AND 
ENGINEERING 
GEOLOGY 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 
MATHEMATICS 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
METALLURGY  AND  MATERULS  SCIENCE 
PHYSICS 

Division  IV  — The  Life  Sciences 

ANATOMY 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

BOTANY 

DENTISTRY 

FOOD  SCIENCES 

FORESTRY 

GREAT  LAKES 

HYGIENE 

IMMUNOLOGY 

MEDICAL  BIOPHYSICS 

MEDICAL  SCIENCE 

NURSING 

PATHOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 

PATHOLOGY 

PHARMACOLOGY 

PHARMACY 

PHYSIOLOGY 

PSYCHIATRY 

PSYCHOLOGY 

SURGERY 

ZOOLOGY 


Special  Interdivisional  Committee 
MASTER  OF  MUSEOLOGY  SUPERVISORY 
COMMITTEE 
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ACADEMIC  OFFICERS  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY 

President/C.  T.  Bissell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.  es  L.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Executive  Vice-President  (Academic)  and  Provost//.  H.  Sword,  M.A. 
Vice-Provost  and  Executive  Assistant  to  the  President/D.  F.  Forster,  B.A.,  A.M. 
Vice-President  (Health  Sciences)//.  D.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C.) 
Vice-President  (Research  Administration )/G.  de  B.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  B.A., 

Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Vice-President  and  Registrar/R.  Ross,  M.B.E.,  M.A. 

Chief  Librarian/R.  H.  Blackburn,  M.A.,  B.L.S.,  M.S.,  LL.D. 


OFFICERS  OF 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 

Dean/ A.  E.  Safarian,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Dean/F.  A.  Sherk,  B.A.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Secretary/M/jj  /.  E.  Gordon,  B.A. 

Associate  Dean,  Division  I — The  Humanities//.  H.  Parker,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

F.R.S.C. 

Associate  Dean,  Division  II  — The  Social  Sciences//.  A.  Sawyer,  B.Com., 

M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean,  Division  III  — The  Physical  Sciences//.  N.  P.  Hume,  M.A., 

Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean,  Division  IV  — The  Life  Sciences/ Leonard  Butler,  M.S.A., 

Ph.D. 
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SCHOOL  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 

The  School  of  Graduate  Studies  conducts  all  work  leading  to  graduate  degrees 
in  the  University.  Established  as  a distinct  academic  division  in  1922  (it  had  been 
preceded  by  a Senate  Board),  it  is  now  organised  into  four  Divisions:  The 
Humanities,  The  Social  Sciences,  The  Physical  Sciences,  and  The  Life  Sciences 
(see  p.  7 for  divisional  structure). 

The  School  is  governed  by  a predominantly  elective  Council,  reporting  to  the 
Senate.  The  Council  consists  of  thirty-six  elective  and  ten  ex-officio  members; 
it  is  presided  over  by  the  President  and  its  executive  officer  is  the  Dean.  Each 
Division  elects  six  faculty  members  and  three  students  to  the  Council  (the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Graduate  Students’  Union  is  an  ex-officio  member).  The  Council 
meets  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  every  month  from  September  to  June,  and  its 
meetings  are  open  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  attend;  agendas  of  the  meetings  are 
distributed  in  advance  to  departments  and  to  the  GSU,  as  well  as  to  the  members, 
and  minutes  of  the  meetings  are  regularly  published  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
Bulletin.  Each  Division  meets  as  a general  forum  twice  a year,  where  all  mem- 
bers of  the  graduate  faculty  and  the  student  body  in  that  sector  may  participate 
in  the  discussion  of  matters  of  concern  to  the  School.  Each  Division  has  three 
standing  committees:  an  Executive  Committee  of  fifteen,  consisting  of  the  Divi- 
sion’s nine  elected  representatives  on  Council  plus  four  additional  faculty  mem- 
bers and  two  additional  students,  a Degree  Committee,  and  a Nominating  Com- 
mittee; the  Associate  Dean  of  the  Division  is  Chairman  of  its  standing  committees, 
while  the  Dean  presides  over  the  general  meetings  of  the  Divisions. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS 


Degree  Students,  13 
Special  Students,  13 
Admission  Requirements,  13 
Procedure  for  Degree  Students,  14 
Procedure  for  Special  Students,  15 

Procedure  for  Toronto  Graduate  Students  Proceeding  to  a Higher  Degree,  15 

Procedure  for  Students  Re-registering  for  the  Same  Degree,  16 

Dual  Registration,  16 

Summer  Session,  16 

Residence,  17 

Grading  System,  17 

Withdrawals,  17 

Unsatisfactory  Performance,  17 

Degree  Recommendations,  18 

Convocations,  18 

Ineligibility  of  Senior  Staff  Members,  18 
Acknowledgement  of  Source  Materials,  18 
Inventions,  18 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

The  University  offers  advanced  courses  of  study  and  facilities  for  research  to 
two  categories  of  graduate  student,  those  proceeding  directly  to  a degree,  and 
those  not  proceeding  directly  to  a degree.  Admission  to  advanced  courses,  or  to 
the  privileges  of  research,  does  not  in  itself  imply  admission  to  candidacy  for  a 
higher  degree. 

STUDENTS  PROCEEDING  DIRECTLY  TO  A DEGREE  are  enrolled  for  one  of  the  various 
graduate  degrees  or  diplomas  offered  by  the  School.  Most  degree  students  must 
be  enrolled  on  a full-time  basis.  Some  departments  offer  part-time  instruction  at 
the  Master’s  level. 

STUDENTS  NOT  PROCEEDING  DIRECTLY  TO  A DEGREE  are  enrolled  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing categories  of  Special  Student: 

a Probationary  Students  - when  an  applicant’s  credentials  are  from  a university 
whose  curricula  cannot  readily  be  appraised  by  the  graduate  department  and 
Degree  Committee  concerned,  the  applicant  will  be  required  to  register  in  the 
first  instance  in  this  category  for  at  least  four  months.  If,  after  this  period,  the 
department  is  convinced  that  the  student  is  qualified  for  degree  candidature,  it 
may  recommend  to  the  Degree  Committee  concerned  that  the  student  be  enrolled 
for  the  degree  and  the  four-month  period  as  a Special  Student  shall  not  prevent 
his  receiving  residence  credit  for  the  academic  year  in  question.  If  the  student  is 
not  recommended  by  the  department  for  candidature,  he  may  remain  as  a Special 
Student  for  the  remainder  of  the  academic  year  when  his  case  would  be  reviewed 
by  the  department  and  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  If  it  is  then  apparent 
that  the  student  is  not  qualified  to  proceed  to  a degree,  he  shall  be  refused  further 
enrolment  in  the  School  but  will  be  granted  a Certificate  of  Attendance  for  the 
year  which  he  has  spent  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

b Full-Time  Special  Students  who  are  taking  a full-time  program  of  study  not 
leading  to  any  degree  or  diploma,  OR 

c Occasional  Students  who  are  taking  one  or  more  graduate  courses  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

Courses  taken  by  students  in  categories  b and  c cannot  become  part  of  a 
subsequent  degree  program  in  this  University.  However,  in  exceptional  cases,  the 
Degree  Committee  will  consider  recommendations  from  the  department  con- 
cerned that  credit  be  granted  for  prerequisite  courses. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  regulations  for  admission  as  printed  in  this  calendar  specify  minimal 
requirements  only.  Some  departments  have  additional  requirements. 

a Academic  Requirements 

Except  where  otherwise  stated  in  the  Degree  Regulations,  degree  students  must 
have  a four-year  University  of  Toronto  Bachelor’s  degree  with  at  least  B 
standing  or  its  equivalent  from  this  or  another  approved  university;  pro- 
bationary students  must  appear  to  have  equivalent  standing. 

Applicants  who  graduated  five  or  more  years  ago  without  achieving  sufficiently 
high  standing  for  admission  to  the  School  as  Degree  candidates,  but  who  have 
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since  done  significant  intellectual  work,  may  be  considered  for  admission  if  a de- 
partment wishes  to  recommend  it.  Such  applicants  must  present  substantial  evi- 
dence that,  in  the  interval  since  graduation,  they  have  achieved  qualifications  at 
least  equivalent  to  those  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

All  students  must  have  a degree  from  a recognized  university.  Admission  with- 
out a university  degree  is  a rare  exception  and  approval  of  the  Council  is  required. 

b Facility  in  the  English  Language  must  be  established  by  all  applicants  from 
universities  outside  Canada  whose  native  language  is  not  English.  This  must  be 
done  before  arrival  on  this  campus.  Acceptable  tests  are  available  for  students, 
whose  admission  has  been  recommended,  from : 

(a)  English  Language  Institute, 

University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 

(b)  TOEFL,  Educational  Testing  Service, 

Princeton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

Where  the  language  of  undergraduate  instruction  and  examination  has  been 
uniformly  English,  evidence  of  an  applicant’s  proficiency  presented  by  one  of  his 
University  professors  may  satisfy  the  School. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  DEGREE  STUDENTS 

Becoming  a degree  student  consists  of  three  phases:  1 application  2 registration 
and  3 enrolment.  Each  phase  requires  a certain  amount  of  documentation,  and 
there  are  deadlines  which  must  be  met,  some  of  which  have  a fee  penalty.  In 
other  cases  a student’s  chances  of  being  accepted  are  jeopardized  by  being  late. 
All  admissions  are  subject  to  the  recommendation  of  the  department  concerned 
and  to  the  approval  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Phase  1 (a)  application  for  admission  [deadline  March  15;  some  depart- 
ments have  an  earlier  deadline,  check  listings  and  departmental  regulations] 

(In  order  to  be  considered  for  a University  of  Toronto  fellowship,  admission 
applications  must  be  received  by  February  1.)  Application  for  admission  (on  the 
standard  application  form ) and  transcripts  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  School 
of  Graduate  Studies.  Students  not  previously  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto  must  at  this  time  include  an  application  fee 
of  $10.00  (certified  cheque  or  money  order  in  Canadian  funds  made  payable  to 
the  University  of  Toronto).  If  the  department  concerned  requests  that  an  appli- 
cation be  transferred  to  another  department  or  defers  an  application  for  one  year, 
the  applicant  will  not  be  required  to  pay  the  admission  fee  a second  time.  If,  for 
any  other  reason,  enrolment  in  the  School  is  not  completed,  the  applicant  will  be 
required  to  re-apply  and  pay  the  application  fee  again. 

Admission  places  will  be  assigned  on  the  basis  of  applications  that  have  been 
received  by  March  15.  In  some  departments  places  may  remain  after  these  assign- 
ments have  been  made.  In  such  cases  applications  for  admission  may  be  con- 
sidered after  March  15  but  in  no  case  can  an  application  for  admission  to  the 
regular  session  be  considered  after  August  1 . Applications  are  examined  by  the 
department;  their  recommendation  for  acceptance  must  then  be  approved  by  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Applicants  are  informed  as  soon  as  possible  of  the 
decision.  Acceptance  is  valid  only  for  the  session  for  which  application  is  made. 
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If  an  applicant  is  provisionally  accepted  on  the  basis  of  incomplete  transcripts, 
he  must  submit  two  official  copies  of  his  final  transcript  before  his  application  can 
be  considered  for  final  acceptance. 

Phase  1 (h)  application  for  financial  assistance 

Many  graduate  students  will  require  financial  assistance  to  pursue  their  studies. 
For  Canadian  students,  fellowships  are  offered  through  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments.  The  University  of  Toronto  also  has  a considerable  number  of 
fellowships.  Some  of  these  are  open  to  students  in  alt  departments.  Others  are 
restricted  to  students  of  one  or  more  departments  or  to  a Division  of  the  School. 
For  details,  see  the  Financial  Assistance  section. 

Phase  2 registration  [deadline  September  21] 

Registration  begins  at  the  School  where  Fees  forms  are  given  to  students  whose 
admission  has  been  approved.  On  presentation  of  a receipt  confirming  that  at  least 
the  first  instalment  of  fees  has  been  paid,  registration  cards  and  enrolment 
forms  will  be  issued. 

Penalty  for  late  registration  $10.00,  plus  $1.00  for  each  day  of  lateness  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $20.00.  In  no  case  will  registration  or  re-registration  be  permitted 
after  November  1. 

Students  must  register  at  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  65  St.  George  Street, 
between  the  hours  of  9:15  a.m.  and  12:30  p.m.  and  from  1:30  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
(Monday  to  Friday)  from  September  8-21. 

Students  registering  for  the  M.Ed.  or  Ed.D.  should  consult  with  the  depart- 
ment of  Educational  Theory  for  information. 

Phase  3 enrolment 

After  registration  is  completed,  the  student  proceeds  to  the  department,  and 
arranges  a program  of  study  (courses,  research  topic,  supervisor)  with  the  depart- 
ment. An  outline  of  the  student’s  program  on  the  enrolment  form  is  submitted 
by  the  department  to  the  School  for  approval  by  the  Degree  Committee  of  the 
appropriate  Division.  The  deadline  date  for  the  return  of  completed  enrolment 
forms  is  October  3 1 . 

procedure  for  special  students 

Special  students  in  categories  a and  b,  i.e.,  probationary  and  full-session,  are 
students  who  may  have  applied  as  degree  students  but  who  have  been  accepted  in 
one  of  these  categories.  If  they  intend  to  register  they  follow  the  procedure  as 
outlined  in  phases  2 and  3. 

Special  students  in  category  c,  i.e.,  occasional,  may  make  application  at  any 
time  up  to  the  beginning  of  registration.  Applications  for  admission  must  be 
filed  annually.  Approval  or  the  application  must  be  obtained  from  the  depart- 
ment or  departments  giving  the  course  or  courses  applied  for.  As  with  other 
students  phases  2 and  3 must  be  followed. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  PROCEEDING  TO  A 
raOHER  DEGREE 

Students  in  a Master’s  program  at  this  University,  who  hope  to  enter  a Phil.M. 
or  Doctor’s  program  in  the  subsequent  academic  session,  or  students  enrolled  as 
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special  students  who  hope  to  enter  a degree  program  must  follow  the  complete 
procedure  (application,  registration,  enrolment,  etc.)  as  outlined  for  degree  stu- 
dents. All  deadlines  apply:  only  the  application  fee  is  unnecessary. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  STUDENTS  RE-REGISTERING  FOR  THE  SAME  DEGREE 

Students  continuing  in  a degree  program,  whether  full-time  or  part-time,  shall 
follow  the  procedure  for  degree  students  starting  at  Phase  1 (h).  No  application 
for  admission  is  required. 

A time  limit  exists  for  all  degrees  (see  section  on  Degree  Regulations).  All 
degree  candidates  must  re-register  and  pay  the  appropriate  fees  annually  after 
completion  of  course  and  residence  requirements  until  the  degree  has  been 
granted.  Candidates  receiving  the  degree  at  the  Fall  Convocation  will  be  regis- 
tered without  payment  of  the  re-registration  fee,  provided  they  were  registered  in 
the  previous  session. 

DUAL  REGISTRATION 

A student  whose  work  for  a Master’s  degree  at  this  University  is  not  completed 
in  time  for  the  Fall  Convocation  and  who  has  been  accepted  for  Ph.D.  candidacy 
may  enrol  as  a dual  registrant.  The  student  must  register  and  pay  the  appropriate 
fee  for  each  degree.  Dual  registrants  must  be  recommended  for  the  Master’s 
degree  before  January  31  if  they  are  to  receive  Ph.D.  residence  credit. 

If,  by  January  31,  such  a student  completes  satisfactorily  the  work  for  the 
degree,  the  Master’s  degree  is  conferred  upon  him  at  the  February  Meeting  of 
Senate.  His  enrolment  as  a Ph.D.  candidate  is  continued  and  he  receives  Ph.D. 
residence  credit  for  the  full  session. 

If  the  work  for  the  Master’s  degree  is  not  completed  in  time  for  the  degree  to  be 
conferred  at  the  February  Meeting  of  Senate,  the  Ph.D.  registration  is  cancelled 
and  the  student  continues  to  be  enrolled  as  a Master’s  candidate  only.  No  resi- 
dence credit  towards  the  Ph.D.  is  allowed. 

Dual  registration  with  the  Phil.M.  is  not  permitted. 

GRADUATE  SUMMER  SESSION 

All  students  whether  attending  formal  courses  or  engaged  in  research  must 
register  for  the  summer  session. 

In  addition  to  a large  program  of  research  supervision  and  independent  study, 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  will  offer  during  the  summer,  a number  of  gradu- 
ate courses  for  credit  towards  higher  degrees.  Several  undergraduate  courses  will 
also  be  available  for  persons  requiring  prerequisite  work  in  order  to  enter  gradu- 
ate programs.  These  undergraduate  courses  will  be  open,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
persons  requiring  them  for  Type  A certification. 

Courses  will  be  offered  in  the  summer  1971  in  Anthropology,  Bio-medical 
Electronics,  Educational  Theory,  Electrical  Engineering,  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, History,  History  of  Art,  Italian  and  Hispanic,  Library  Science,  Linguistics, 
Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
and  Sociology.  The  courses  will  be  equivalent  to  those  offered  during  the 
winter  session  but  they  will  vary  in  duration  and  thus  in  frequency  of  meeting. 
Some  courses  will  last  twelve  to  fourteen  weeks  while  others  will  meet  for  only 
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eight  weeks.  Prerequisite  courses  will,  in  some  cases,  be  of  six  weeks’  duration. 

For  persons  attending  the  long  session,  the  maximum  possible  load  is  two 
graduate  courses  or  three  prerequisite  courses,  or  one  graduate  and  two  pre- 
requisite courses;  the  maximum  load  in  the  eight-week  short  session  is  one 
graduate  or  two  prerequisite  courses. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  Summer  Session  should  be  made  before 
April  15. 

RESIDENCE 

Credit  for  academic  residence  requirements  can  only  be  given  to  full-time 
students  who  live  close  enough  to  the  University  to  participate  fully  in  University 
activities.  In  all  graduate  programs  in  which  full-time  residence  is  required,  but 
not  defined,  full-time  residence  is  understood  to  limit  employment  outside  the 
academic  program  so  that  the  total  time  involved  does  not  exceed  a maximum 
of  ten  hours  a week. 

GRADING  SYSTEM 

a Regular  graduate  courses 


A-b 

B-f 

A 

B 

A- 

B- 

FAIL 

For  averaging  purposes  passing  grades  are  assigned  the  following  points: 

A-f  9 points  B-+-  6 points 

A 8 points  B 5 points 

A—  7 points  B—  4 points 

b Prerequisite  courses 

Graded  as  (a)  above,  save  for  an  additional  category,  C,  where  permitted  by 
departments. 

For  averaging  purposes  C is  assigned  2 points 

An  average  of  at  least  B—  is  required  in  all  prerequisite  courses.  A grade  of 
C in  one  course  is  acceptable  provided  the  overall  standing  is  maintained. 
(Departments  may  require  a higher  standing  in  each  course.) 
c A special  category  of  graduate  courses  (designated  by  a Z)  will  be  graded 
Pass  or  Fail.  Such  courses  are  to  be  offered  at  the  option  of  the  department 
and  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  appropriate 
Division. 

WITHDRAWALS 

Withdrawal  forms  must  be  submitted  to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  and 
registration  and  Library  Cards  surrendered,  if  a rebate  of  fees  is  to  be  con- 
sidered; rebate  of  fees,  if  any,  will  be  determined  by  the  date  on  which  the 
withdrawal  form  is  received  by  the  School. 

UNSATISFACTORY  PERFORMANCE 

A Student  whose  performance  is  considered  to  be  unsatisfactory  may  at  any 
time  on  the  recommendation  of  his  department  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Council  of  the  School  have  his  registration  cancelled. 
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DEGREE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

When  all  requirements  have  been  fulfilled  the  department  submits  a recom- 
mendation to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  giving  evidence  that 
the  program  approved  by  the  Degree  Committee  has  been  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. (See  page  5 for  deadlines  for  submitting  recommendations.) 

CONVOCATIONS 

Convocation  ceremonies  are  held  twice  a year,  in  the  Spring  and  Fall.  The 
Secretary  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  submits  the  names  of  the  graduands 
to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  who  advises  the  student  regarding  procedures 
for  the  convocation  ceremony  and  who  is  responsible  for  the  issuing  of  diplomas. 

Graduate  degrees  may  also  be  conferred  in  absentia  at  the  February  Meeting 
of  Senate. 

INELIGIBILITY  OF  SENIOR  STAFF  MEMBERS 

Members  of  the  staff  of  this  University  or  its  federated  or  affiliated  colleges, 
senior  in  rank  to  Lecturer,  are  not  eligible  to  be  graduate  students  proceeding 
to  a degree  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT  OF  SOURCE  MATERIALS 

In  all  theses  and  major  essays  submitted  to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  in 
conformity  with  the  requirements  for  graduate  degrees,  source  materials  used 
must  be  properly  acknowledged.  If  they  are  not  the  submission  may  be  disquali- 
fied at  the  time  of  the  final  oral  examination  and,  after  adjournment  of  the 
examination,  may  have  to  be  resubmitted  in  a corrected  form.  Where  deliberate 
plagiarism  is  suspected  disciplinary  proceedings  may  be  initiated. 

INVENTIONS 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  an  interest  in  any  invention  which  results  from 
research  supported  by  funds  or  utilizing  facilities  administered  by  the  University, 
whether  such  invention  be  made  by  a graduate  student  or  a University  employee, 
and  reserves  the  right  to  require  such  student  or  employee  to  assign  part  or  all 
of  the  rights  in  any  such  invention  to  the  University. 


DEGREE  REGULATIONS 


DcKtor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.),  21 

Doctor  of  Education  (Ed.D.),  26 

Doctor  Juris  (D.Jur.),  26 

Doctor  of  Music  (Mus.Doc.),  26 

Doctor  of  Social  Work  (D.S.W.),  28 

Master  of  Philosophy  (Phil.M.),  30 

Master  of  Arts  (M.A.),  32 

Master  of  Science  (M.Sc.),  32 

Master  of  Applied  Science  (M.A.Sc.),  32 

Master  of  Engineering  (M.Eng.),  33 

Master  of  Architecture  (M.Arch.),  33 

Master  of  Business  Administration  (M.B.A.),  34 

Master  of  Education  (M.Ed.),  35 

Master  of  Laws  (LL.M.),  35 

Master  of  Library  Science  (M.L.S.),  36 

Master  of  Museology  (M.Museol.),  37 

Master  of  Music  (Mus.M.),  38 

Master  of  Social  Work  (M.S.W.),  39 

Master  of  Surgery  (M.S.),  39 

Master  of  Science  in  Dentistry  (M.Sc.D.),  40 

Master  of  Science  in  Forestry  (M.Sc.F.),  40 

Master  of  Science  in  Nursing  (M.Sc.N.),  41 

Master  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  (M.Sc.Phm.),  41 

Master  of  Science  in  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  (M.Sc.(Pl.) ),  41 

Diploma  in  Development  Studies  (Dip.Dev.St.),  42 

Diploma  in  Russian  and  East  European  Studies  (Dip.R.E.E.S.),  43 
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All  Degree  Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  General  Regulations  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

In  those  degree  programs  for  which  a thesis  is  part  of  the  requirements,  the 
work  upon  which  the  thesis  is  based  must  be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
one  or  more  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

1 A candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  be  regularly  regis- 
tered in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  of 
the  General  Regulations.  He  must  so  register  in  each  year  of  the  program. 

2 The  candidate  shall  pursue  in  this  University,  for  at  least  three  years  of  full- 
time attendance  under  the  direction  of  one  department,  a program  of  advanced 
study  and  research  which  must  be  approved  by  the  department  and  by  the 
Degree  Committee  of  the  appropriate  Division.  Credit  for  one  of  these  years 
may  be  given  for  the  time  spent  in  proceeding  to  a Master’s  degree  (other 
than  Master  of  Philosophy)  in  this  University.  Credit  for  two  of  these  years 
may  be  given  for  the  time  spent  in  proceeding  to  a Master  of  Philosophy  degree 
in  this  University.  Ph.D.  residence  credit  for  the  second  year  of  the  Phil.M. 
program  may  be  granted  if  the  candidate  is  awarded  the  Phil.M.  at  latest  at  the 
fall  convocation  of  the  year  of  enrolment  for  the  Ph.D. 

Credit  for  one  of  the  three  years  of  residence,  but  not  more  than  one  year, 
may  be  given  for  graduate  work  done  at  another  institution.  In  no  case  shall 
the  student  spend  less  than  two  of  the  three  required  years  of  residence  in  full- 
time attendance  at  this  University.  Time  spent  in  completing  the  first  of  a two- 
year  Master’s  program  cannot  be  counted  as  one  of  the  two  required  years. 

Residence  credit  will  be  given  only  when  the  student  is  in  full-time  attendance 
(see  page  17  residence). 

3 Admission  to  a Ph.D.  program  requires  at  least  a four-year  University  of 
Toronto  degree  with  at  least  B standing  or  its  equivalent,  and  continuance  in  such 
a program  requires  maintenance  of  this  standard  and  demonstration  of  research 
ability.  Some  departments  have  additional  requirements.  These  are  listed  under 
the  departmental  regulations. 

4 The  program  shall  include  the  study  of  a special  subject,  termed  the  major 
subject,  in  the  department  in  which  the  candidate  is  registered,  and  of  two  other 
subjects,  termed  the  minor  subjects.  In  the  major  subject  the  department  may 
require  one  or  more  courses  to  be  taken;  instruction  in  one  of  the  two  minor 
subjects  is  normally  given  by  a department  other  than  that  in  which  the  student 
is  registered  but  an  internal  minor  may  be  substituted  at  the  discretion  of  the 
department. 

5 When  the  candidate  is  accepted  the  major  department  must  outline  the  com- 
plete program  on  the  enrolment  form.  The  completed  form  must  be  returned  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  School  not  later  than  October  31.  The  field  of  research  and 
the  name  of  the  supervisor  must  be  submitted  not  later  than  April  1 of  the 
penultimate  year  of  residence.  The  thesis  topic  must  be  submitted  not  later  than 
October  3 1 of  the  ultimate  year  of  residence.  Departments  at  their  discretion  may 
require  the  student  to  decide  upon  the  field  of  research  and  thesis  topic  at  an 
earlier  date. 

6 The  candidate  must  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  such  language  or  Ian- 
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guages,  other  than  English,  as  are  required  by  the  major  department  (see  de- 
partmental announcements  for  specific  requirements). 

Certain  departments  may  elect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the 
Centre  for  Linguistic  Studies  for  the  testing  and  certification  of  French  and 
German.  These  tests  are  held  by  the  Centre  four  times  annually;  consult 
departmental  bulletin  boards  or  the  Centre  for  times  and  places. 

Testing  and  certification  of  languages  (including  French  and  German)  may 
also  be  administered  by  the  appropriate  language  department  or  by  the  student’s 
own  department. 

The  major  department  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  an  acceptable  certifi- 
cate of  language  competence  is  deposited  with  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

7 The  candidate,  through  his  department,  shall  present  a thesis  embodying  the 
results  of  original  investigation,  conducted  by  himself,  on  the  approved  topic 
from  his  major  subject.  The  thesis  shall  constitute  a significant  contribution  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  field. 

The  thesis  should  normally  be  written  in  English  but,  on  petition  by  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  candidate  is  enrolled,  French  may  be  permitted. 

In  Division  I,  when  the  subject  of  the  thesis  makes  it  desirable,  and  on  peti- 
tion to  the  Dean  by  the  language  department  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled, 
permission  may  be  given  for  a thesis  to  be  written  in  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish. 
No  other  foreign  languages  are  permitted.  A supplementary  abstract  of  about 
5,000  words  in  English  must  be  submitted  and  a part  of  the  oral  defence  of  the 
thesis  must  be  conducted  in  English. 

8 A candidate  admitted  to  a Ph.D.  program  requiring  him  to  be  in  full-time 
attendance  for  three  years  must  complete  all  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  within 
seven  years. 

A candidate  admitted  with  one  year’s  advanced  standing  must  complete  all 
requirements  within  six  years. 

A candidate  admitted  with  two  years’  advanced  standing  (Phil.M.’s  from  this 
University)  must  complete  all  requirements  within  five  years. 

However,  on  recommendation  of  the  department  concerned,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Degree  Committee,  a candidate  who  has  failed  to  complete  all 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  within  this  period  may,  on  his  presentation  of 
causes  for  his  delay,  be  permitted  to  re-register,  and  he  may  also  be  required  to 
remain  in  residence  until  he  has  completed  all  degree  requirements.  Two  one- 
year  extensions  will  be  considered  but  only  in  exceptional  circumstances  and 
only  where  evidence  of  substantial  progress  on  the  thesis  has  been  submitted  to 
the  department  concerned.  Any  extension  granted  must  be  calculated  as  begin- 
ning immediately  upon  the  termination  of  the  permitted  periods. 

9 The  candidate  shall  defend  his  thesis  at  a Senate  oral  examination.  This 
examination  is  normally  scheduled  at  the  request  of  the  department  in  which 
the  student  is  registered.  It  will  be  scheduled  upon  the  student’s  appeal  to  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  at  any  time  after  fulfilment  of  resi- 
dence and  course  requirements  and  the  submission  of  the  thesis. 

10  At  least  one  month  before  the  examination  is  to  be  held  the  Chairman  of 
the  graduate  department  must: 

a request  the  School  for  an  examination  date; 

b submit  to  the  School  the  names  of  two  appraisers  who  will  supply  brief 
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written  reports  on  the  thesis.  The  Degree  Committee  will,  when  it  deems  advis- 
able, appoint  an  additional  appraiser  (or  appraisers)  who  will  also  report  in 
writing  on  the  thesis.  Departments  may  request  an  external  examiner  or  ap- 
praiser. Requests  for  authorization  to  invite  such  persons  to  act  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Associate  Dean  of  the  appropriate  Division  and  additional  time 
must  be  allowed  to  ensure  that  the  appraiser  or  examiner  can  submit  his  report. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  department  to  ensure  that  a copy  of  the  thesis 
is  delivered  to  each  appraiser  at  least  four  weeks  in  advance  of  the  examination 
date.  Appraisals  must  be  submitted  to  the  School  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  examination  date; 

c forward  nominations  for  an  Examination  Committee  of  six  or  more  mem- 
bers to  conduct  the  Senate  oral  examination  of  the  candidate,  such  nominations 
to  be  approved,  added  to  or  amended  by  the  Degree  Committee  of  the  Division. 
At  least  two  of  the  Committee  must  be  from  outside  the  major  department. 
Extra-departmental  representation  may  be  met  by  one  examiner  from  within  the 
University  and  one  from  outside  the  University.  (See  regulations  above  with 
respect  to  external  examiners  and  appraisers.)  Departments  must  ascertain  in 
advance  the  willingness  of  the  persons  named  to  be  nominated. 

11  The  Examination  Committee  may  be  nominated  at  the  time  of  a candidate’s 
registration  and  used  in  an  advisory  capacity  during  his  program  by  any  depart- 
ment which  considers  this  practice  advisable. 

12  The  Chairman  of  the  Examination  Committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Degree  Committee. 

13  At  least  three  weeks,  and  if  possible  four  weeks  before  the  oral  examination, 
the  following  information  in  typewritten  form  is  required: 

a biographical  sketch; 

b major  and  minor  fields  and  principal  instructors; 

c list  of  any  of  the  candidate’s  publications  that  have  appeared  in  scholarly 
and  scientific  journals; 

d abstract  of  thesis  — abstract  copy  must  be  double-spaced,  with  one  carbon 
copy,  typed  on  one  side  only  of  quarto  size  paper; 
e written  statement  from  department  indicating  approval  of  items  (a)-(d). 

14  At  least  two  weeks  before  the  date  set  for  the  Senate  oral  examination,  three 
copies  of  the  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  School  together  with  the  certificate 
confirming  completion  of  the  major  and  minor  subjects  and  language  require- 
ments. 

15  When  the  reports  called  for  have  been  received  and  the  Dean  acting  for  the 
Degree  Committee  has  given  due  notice,  the  candidate  shall  be  required  to  defend 
the  thesis  at  the  Senate  oral  Examination. 

16  All  members  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  are  entitled  to  attend  this  examina- 
tion. Only  graduate  faculty  members  who  have  been  appointed  to  the  Exam- 
ination Committee,  and  External  Examiners,  are  eligible  to  vote. 

17  The  Examination  Committee  represents  the  Council  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  and  through  it  the  Senate  of  the  University.  It  is  therefore  responsible  for 
the  standard  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  this  University.  Departmental  examinations 
held  immediately  in  advance  of  the  final  oral  must  not  therefore  interfere  with 
attendance  at,  or  thoroughness  of,  the  final  examination. 

The  Committee  must  decide  whether  all  requirements  for  the  degree  are  ade- 
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quately  documented. 

It  must  evaluate  the  appraisals  of  the  thesis  which  are  to  be  considered  only  as 
individual  opinions  to  be  employed  as  the  Committee  sees  fit. 

It  must  examine  the  candidate  on  the  content  and  implication  of  his  thesis. 
In  addition  to  determining  the  adequacy  of  the  thesis,  the  Committee  must 
satisfy  itself  that  the  thesis  document  meets  the  proper  standards  of  scholarship. 

The  Committee  possesses  the  full  authority  of  the  School  with  respect  to  the 
examination. 

18  A quorum  for  the  final  examination  is  five  voting  members,  including  at  least 
one  extra-departmental  member,  and  the  Chairman.  The  Chairman  has  no  vote. 
If  a quorum  is  not  present  the  Chairman  may  delay  the  examination  to  obtain  a 
quorum  or  he  may  postpone  the  examination  to  another  date. 

19  The  candidate  passes  on  the  first  examination: 

a if  the  decision  is  unanimous,  OR 

b if  there  is  not  more  than  one  negative  vote  or  abstention. 

If  there  is  more  than  one  negative  vote  or  abstention  adjournment  is  mandatory. 
In  the  event  of  adjournment,  the  Examination  Committee  must  decide  the 
approximate  date  of  the  reconvening  of  the  examination.  The  time  between 
the  adjourned  examination  and  the  reconvened  examination  should  be  as  short 
as  circumstances  will  permit  and  in  no  case  shall  exceed  one  year.  As  soon  as 
the  Committee  has  determined  the  approximate  date  the  candidate  shall  be 
advised  of  this. 

At  the  reconvened  examination,  no  new  Committee  members  shall  be  added, 
except  for  necessary  replacements.  It  is  the  obligation  of  the  examiners  to  attend 
the  reconvened  examination. 

The  candidate  passes  on  the  reconvened  examination: 
a if  the  decision  is  unanimous,  OR 

b if  there  is  not  more  than  one  negative  vote  or  abstention. 

No  further  adjournment  will  be  allowed. 

If  a candidate  is  not  recommended  for  the  degree  by  the  Committee  in  charge 
of  the  second  examination,  he  is  ineligible  for  further  Ph.D.  candidacy  at  this 
University. 

20  If  minor  corrections  such  as  typographical  or  stylistic  changes  are  a condition 
of  acceptance  of  the  thesis,  the  Chairman  or  Secretary  of  the  Graduate  Depart- 
ment concerned  must  certify  in  writing  that  the  corrections  have  been  made 
before  the  candidate  is  recommended  for  the  degree. 

If  major  changes  are  required  the  examination  must  be  adjourned  and  the 
Committee  reconvened  after  the  changes  have  been  made. 

21  The  Chairman  of  the  Examination  Committee  is  responsible  for  seeing  that 
the  candidate  signs  the  University  Library  authorization  form  and  publication 
agreement. 

22  The  School  requires  that  every  Ph.D.  thesis  be  published  substantially  as  it  is 
accepted.  After  all  other  requirements  for  the  degree  have  been  met,  publication 
is  normally  accomplished  in  two  steps  as  follows: 

(a)  through  the  University  Library,  the  School  forwards  a copy  of  the  thesis 
to  the  National  Library  of  Canada,  with  an  agreement  form  signed  by  the  author, 
authorizing  the  National  Library  to  microfilm  the  thesis  and  to  make  microform 
copies  available  for  sale  on  demand.  The  National  Library  will  film  the  thesis 
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exactly  as  it  is  and  will  list  the  thesis  in  Canadiana  as  a publication  of  the  Na- 
tional Library.  To  offset  the  cost  of  microfilming,  the  National  Library  charges 
a fee  of  $5. 

(b)  through  the  University  Library,  the  School  forwards  to  the  publishers  of 
Dissertation  A bstracts  an  approved  abstract  of  not  more  than  600  words,  prepared 
by  the  author.  The  abstract  is  printed  in  Dissertation  Abstracts,  and  availability 
of  the  thesis  in  film  form  at  the  National  Library  announced.  The  publishers 
charge  a fee  of  $15  (American)  for  this  service,  and  at  the  time  of  printing  will 
provide  the  author  with  offprints  for  an  additional  charge  of  $12  for  the  first 
hundred,  $5  for  additional  hundreds.  If  the  abstract  contains  more  than  600 
words,  publication  may  be  delayed  and  the  author  may  be  required  to  pay  an 
additional  fee  to  cover  increased  costs  of  publication. 

The  National  Library’s  Microfilm  Publication  Agreement  will  be  sent  to  the 
candidate  in  advance  of  the  Senate  oral  examination,  and  must  be  signed  and 
submitted  to  the  Examination  Committee  Chairman  immediately  after  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  examination. 

Departments  may  require  students  to  submit  longer  abstracts  for  purposes  of 
the  final  examination.  Candidates  will  ascertain  from  their  own  departments  the 
requirements  in  this  regard.  In  such  cases,  the  600-word  abstract  may  be  sub- 
mitted after  the  final  examination  but  must  be  submitted  before  the  degree  is 
conferred. 

Publication  in  microfilm  satisfies  the  School’s  publication  requirement  but  does 
not  preclude  further  publication  of  the  thesis  or  any  part  of  it  in  a journal  or  as  a 
monograph.  In  this  case,  acknowledgment  should  be  made  that  the  work  was 
originally  part  of  a thesis  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  author,  in  consultation  with  the  thesis  supervisor  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  graduate  department,  shall  have  the  right  to  request  post- 
ponement of  publication  by  microfilm  (but  not  by  abstract)  for  a period  up  to 
five  years. 

Copies  of  the  thesis  shall  have  on  them  the  words  “A  Thesis  submitted  in 
conformity  with  the  requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Toronto.”  In  a prominent  place  on  the  title  page  of  the  thesis  the 
international  copyright  notice  should  appear,  which  consists  of  three  elements  in 
the  same  line  a the  letter  “C”  enclosed  in  a circle,  b the  name  of  the  copyright 
owner,  in  this  case  the  author,  and  c the  year. 

These  regulations  became  effective  July  1,  1965,  and  now  apply  to  all  students 
who  are  enrolled  in  a Ph.D.  program. 

23  The  School  of  Graduate  Studies  has  made  funds  available  to  assist  students 
(except  those  enrolled  in  Educational  Theory)  with  the  costs  incurred  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Ph.D.  thesis,  up  to  a maximum  of  $100.00  each.  The  candidate 
makes  application  for  reimbursement  after  he  has  taken  his  final  Senate  oral 
examination.  Forms  for  this  purpose  are  available  in  the  Ph.D.  oral  office.  School 
of  Graduate  Studies.  The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  official  receipts 
for  costs  incurred  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Chairman,  or  Secretary,  of  the 
Graduate  Department  in  which  the  candidate  is  enrolled  before  it  is  submitted 
to  the  School.  Costs  may  include  such  items  as  typing,  xeroxing,  binding,  photo- 
graphs, microfilming  fee,  etc.  Items  such  as  living  expenses,  travel  costs,  fees 
(except  for  the  microfilming  fee)  cannot  be  included. 
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DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  (Ed.D.)  will  be  awarded  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

1 Regulations  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  (Ed.D.)  may  be  found  on 
pages  25-26  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  Calendar  for  1969-70. 

2 For  the  time  being,  no  new  candidates  are  being  accepted  for  the  Ed.D.  degree. 
Persons  wishing  to  undertake  doctoral  study  in  the  field  of  Education  should 
apply  for  admission  to  Ph.D.  candidacy  in  the  Department  of  Educational 
ITieory. 

DOCTOR  JURIS 

A candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  Juris  (D.Jur.)  must  be  a Master  of  Laws 
of  this  or  some  other  recognized  university,  or  possess  equivalent  qualifications. 
He  must  be  in  regular  attendance  at  the  Faculty  of  Law  for  at  least  one  academic 
year.  He  must  satisfy  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  the  Degree  Committee  by 
advanced  study  in  such  field  or  fields  of  law  as  the  Faculty  shall  determine. 
In  addition,  he  must  within  a period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  enrolment 
prepare  a thesis  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty,  will  constitute  a distinct 
contribution  to  legal  research  or  scholarship  and  must  pass  an  oral  examination 
on  the  same.  His  thesis  wilt  not  be  considered  until  he  has  passed  the  other 
prescribed  examinations.  No  candidate  will  be  recommended  for  the  degree 
until  he  has  passed  all  examinations  and  until  his  thesis  has  been  approved 
by  the  Faculty  of  Law,  and  is  presented  in  such  form  as  to  be  worthy  of  possible 
publication  either  in  whole  or  in  an  abstract.  He  must  deposit  three  printed  or 
typewritten  bound  copies  of  the  thesis  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 
Two  letters  of  reference  in  support  of  an  application  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

DOCTOR  OF  MUSIC 

1 Applicants  must  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  in  composition  from  this 
University  or  its  equivalent,  having  received  bachelor  standing  at  least  five  years 
prior  to  intended  registration.  Applicants  holding  the  degree  of  Master  of  Music 
in  composition  may  apply  after  an  interim  of  two  years.  Several  original  com- 
positions (one  at  least  scored  for  full  orchestra)  must  be  submitted  together  with 
academic  credentials.  Applicants  are  urged  to  submit  these  scores  by  March  1 of 
the  year  of  intended  registration.  This  program  is  designed  for  practising  com- 
posers. It  is  extra-mural,  i.e.,  it  does  not  require  residence,  nor  does  it  offer  any 
instruction. 

2 The  written  qualifying  examinations  are  comprehensive  in  the  following  sub- 
jects: harmony,  counterpoint,  fugue,  orchestration,  and  the  history  of  music. 
The  oral  qualifying  examination  tests  general  musicianship  and  knowledge  of  the 
musical  literature. 

All  qualifying  examinations  are  offered  in  Toronto  during  May  at  times 
determined  by  the  Graduate  Department.  Not  more  than  two  examinations  may 
be  repeated.  No  examination  may  be  taken  for  a third  time  without  special 
permission.  Prospective  candidates  for  the  degree  are  invited  to  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Graduate  Department  of  Music  for  particulars  regarding  the 
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standards  for  these  examinations. 

3 The  thesis  or  musical  exercise  consists  of  an  original  composition  of  approxi- 
mately twenty-five  minutes  duration.  It  can  be  a cantata  for  soloists,  chorus  and 
full  orchestra  containing  orchestral  interludes;  a symphony  in  three  or  more 
movements  for  full  orchestra;  a concerto  for  a solo  instrument  and  orchestra;  or 
an  opera  for  three  or  more  characters,  orchestra  (and  chorus  if  desired). 

The  thesis  may  not  be  presented  before  the  academic  year  following  that  in 
which  all  qualifying  examinations  have  been  passed.  Candidates  must  submit  a 
plan  of  the  thesis  they  intend  to  undertake  for  approval  by  the  Department. 

Two  bound  copies  of  the  thesis  or  musical  exercise  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Graduate  Department  by  April  1 of  the  year  in  which  the 
candidate  expects  to  graduate.  The  scores  must  be  of  a reasonable  standard  of 
legibility  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a declaration  that  it  is  the  candidate’s 
own  unaided  work. 

4 Not  more  than  five  years  from  first  enrolment  as  a Mus.Doc.  candidate  will  be 
allowed  for  completion  of  the  Mus.Doc.  program. 

5 The  regulations  detailed  above  in  paragraphs  1 to  4 govern  the  extramural 
program  in  composition  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  The  extra- 
mural program  is  available  to  incoming  students  for  the  last  time  in  the 
academic  year  1971-72.  Students  proceeding  under  these  regulations  must 
complete  all  requirements  for  the  degree  by  the  academic  year  1975-76. 

; 6 The  regulations  detailed  below  In  paragraphs  7 to  11  govern  the  resident 

1 program  in  composition  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  The  resident 

J program  is  available  to  incoming  students  for  the  first  time  in  the  academic 

I year  1971-72  and  effective  with  the  academic  year  1972-73  will  be  the  only 

I program  into  which  new  students  will  be  accepted. 

) 7 The  Doctor  of  Music  (Mus.Doc.)  is  a doctoral  program  in  composition. 

I Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  General  and  the  Ph.D.  Regulations  of  the 

j’  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Supplemental  regulations  are  listed  below. 

1 8 An  applicant  must  hold  the  degree  of  Master  of  Music  in  composition  of 

this  University  or  its  equivalent  from  another  university.  Two  or  more  ex- 
tended compositions  in  various  media  and  if  possible  a tape  of  at  least  one  of 
these  works  must  be  submitted  together  with  the  application  and  complete 
academic  credentials  by  February  1 of  the  year  of  intended  enrolment.  The 
applicant  must  meet  the  Departmental  standards  in  theory  and  contemporary 
analytical  techniques,  and  should  be  prepared  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in 
piano  (at  least  to  the  level  of  a Haydn  sonata)  or  in  an  alternate  performing 
medium  acceptable  to  the  Department. 

9 A minimum  of  seven  graduate  courses  approved  by  the  Department  is 
required.  Up  to  four  courses  from  an  acceptable  Master’s  program  in  com- 
position may  be  included.  Of  these,  at  least  one  full  course  must  be  in  com- 
position and  one  in  research  problems  of  music  theory.  Upon  completion  of 
course  work,  the  student  is  required  to  pass  a written  general  examination  and 
to  prepare  and  direct  a performance  of  one  of  his  own  ensemble  works  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Department.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  thesis. 

10  The  thesis  for  the  Doctor  of  Music  shall  be  an  extended  composition 
approved  by  the  Department,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  an  advisor  and 
defended  at  the  Final  Senate  Oral  Examination. 
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11  A candidate  admitted  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  8 above  must 
complete  all  requirements  for  the  Mus.Doc.  within  six  years. 

DOCTOR  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

ADMISSION  TO  CANDIDACY 
The  candidate 

1 must  have  a degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work  or  its  equivalent. 

2 must  satisfy  the  School  of  Social  Work  that  he  has  had  an  adequate  prepara- 
tion in  the  range  and  quality  of  his  studies  and  of  his  experience,  to  justify  his 
admittance  to  doctoral  study  in  social  work. 

The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Social  Work  will  examine  each  application  and 
may  recommend  to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  the  admission  of  the  candi- 
date. The  candidate  may  be  required  to  write  an  examination  for  admission. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

1 Candidates  for  the  degree  shall 

a complete  a program  of  study  of  at  least  five  courses,  or  their  equivalent, 
approved  by  the  Degree  Committee  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  The 
approved  program  of  study  will  normally  include  courses  of  advanced  study  in: 

I one  of  the  following  concentrations — social  work  treatment,  community 
welfare  planning  and  development,  or  social  welfare  policy  and  ad- 
ministration; 

II  a minor  in  a social  work  subject  other  than  the  area  of  concentration; 

III  a minor  in  a division  of  the  University  other  than  the  School  of  Social 
Work; 

IV  research  methods  and  social  statistics. 

b have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  a language  other  than  English  if  an 
additional  language  is  deemed  essential  for  satisfactory  completion  of  research 
for  the  dissertation. 

c have  demonstrated  satisfactory  performance  based  on  course  work, 
tutorials,  and  a qualifying  comprehensive  examination. 

d complete  a dissertation  which  shall  constitute  a distinct  contribution  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  defend  it  in  an  oral  examination. 

e be  in  attendance  for  at  least  two  academic  years  immediately  following 
admission  to  candidacy,  during  which  period  he  shall  pursue  the  course  of 
study  outlined  in  subsection  a. 

f complete  the  requirements  for  the  degree  within  five  years  following 
admission  to  candidacy. 

2 For  each  D.S.W.  candidate  a Committee  of  five  or  more  members  to  conduct 
the  final  oral  examination  of  the  candidate  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Director 
of  the  School  of  Social  Work,  such  nominations  to  be  approved,  added  to  or 
amended  by  the  Degree  Committee.  The  Chairman  of  the  Examination  Com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  by  the  Degree  Committee. 

The  Examination  Committee  may  be  nominated  at  the  time  of  a candidate’s 
registration  and  used  in  advisory  capacity  during  his  course  of  instruction. 

Two  appraisers,  designated  at  least  one  month  in  advance  of  the  date  selected 
for  the  examination,  by  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Social  Work,  shall  supply 
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brief  written  reports  on  the  thesis,  these  reports  to  be  filed  with  the  thesis  and 
read,  before  the  entrance  of  the  candidate,  at  the  final  examination.  The  Degree 
Committee  will,  when  it  deems  advisable,  appoint  a third  appraiser  who  will  also 
submit  a written  report  on  the  thesis. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Social  Work  to  certify  that 
the  candidate  has  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  for  the  degree. 

3 The  School  requires  that  every  D.S.W.  thesis  be  published  substantially  as  it  is 
accepted.  After  all  other  requirements  for  the  degree  have  been  met,  publication 
is  normally  accomplished  in  two  steps  as  follows: 

a through  the  University  Library,  the  School  forwards  a copy  of  the  thesis 
to  the  National  Library  of  Canada,  with  an  agreement  form  signed  by  the  author, 
authorizing  the  National  Library  to  microfilm  the  thesis  and  to  make  microform 
copies  available  for  sale  on  demand.  The  National  Library  will  film  the  thesis 
exactly  as  it  is  and  will  list  the  thesis  in  Canadiana  as  a publication  of  the  Na- 
tional Library.  To  offset  the  cost  of  microfilming,  the  National  Library  charges 
a fee  of  $5. 

b through  the  University  Library,  the  School  forwards  to  the  publishers  of 
Dissertation  A bstracts  an  approved  abstract  of  not  more  than  600  words,  prepared 
by  the  author.  The  abstract  is  printed  in  Dissertation  Abstracts,  and  availability 
of  the  thesis  in  film  form  at  the  National  Library  announced.  The  publishers 
charge  a fee  of  $15  (American)  for  this  service,  and  at  the  time  of  printing  will 
provide  the  author  with  offprints  for  an  additional  charge  of  $12  for  the  first 
hundred,  $5  for  additional  hundreds.  If  the  abstract  contains  more  than  600 
words,  publication  may  be  delayed  and  the  author  may  be  required  to  pay  an 
additional  fee  to  cover  increased  costs  of  publication. 

The  National  Library’s  Microfilm  Publication  Agreement  will  be  sent  to  the 
candidate  in  advance  of  the  Senate  oral  examination,  and  must  be  signed  and 
submitted  to  the  Examination  Committee  Chairman  immediately  after  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  examination. 

Departments  may  require  students  to  submit  longer  abstracts  for  purposes  of 
the  final  examination.  Candidates  will  ascertain  from  their  own  departments  the 
requirements  in  this  regard.  In  such  cases,  the  600-word  abstract  may  be  sub- 
mitted after  the  final  examination  but  must  be  submitted  before  the  degree  is 
conferred. 

Publication  in  microfilm  satisfies  the  School’s  publication  requirement  but  does 
not  preclude  further  publication  of  the  thesis  or  any  part  of  it  in  a journal  or  as 
a monograph.  In  this  case,  acknowledgment  should  be  made  that  the  work  was 
originally  part  of  a thesis  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  author,  in  consultation  with  the  thesis  supervisor  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  graduate  department,  shall  have  the  right  to  request  post- 
ponement of  publication  by  microfilm  (but  not  by  abstract)  for  a period  up  to 
five  years. 

Copies  of  the  thesis  shall  have  on  them  the  words  “A  Thesis  submitted  in 
conformity  with  the  requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Social  Work  in  the 
University  of  Toronto.”  In  a prominent  place  on  the  title  page  of  the  thesis  the 
international  copyright  notice  should  appear,  which  consists  of  three  elements  in 
the  same  line  a the  letter  “C”  enclosed  in  a circle,  b the  name  of  the  copyright 
owner,  in  this  case  the  author,  and  c the  year. 
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(See  p.  25,  section  23  for  information  with  respect  to  assistance  with  costs 
incurred  in  the  preparation  of  theses.) 

MASTER  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

1 A candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Philosophy  shall,  except  as  in  2b 
below,  pursue  in  this  University  for  at  least  two  academic  years,  under  the 
direction  of  one  department,  a program  of  advanced  study  and  independent 
scholarship  approved  by  the  department  and  the  Degree  Committee  of  the 
appropriate  Division.  Candidates  shall  be  in  full-time  attendance,  except  that 
this  regulation  shall  not  be  understood  to  render  ineligible  for  admission  those 
who  apply  under  section  2,  subsections  a and  b,  having  received  their  M.A.  degree 
on  the  basis  of  part-time  residence.  Residence  credit  will  be  given  only  when  the 
student  is  in  full-time  attendance  (see  page  17  residence). 

2 Admission  to  the  program  may  be  granted  as  follows: 

a Applicants  holding  the  M.A.  from  this  University  and  proceeding  in  the  year 
immediately  following  into  the  Phil.M.  program  may  apply  for  admission  into 
the  second  year  of  the  program,  provided  that  the  program  of  study  is  a continua- 
tion of  the  work  done  for  the  M.A.  and  that  the  applicant  secured  an  average  of 
at  least  B-b*  in  his  M.A.  grades.  Where  there  has  been  an  interval  of  a year  or 
more  since  the  M.A.  was  conferred  the  applicant  may  petition  for  the  same  pri- 
vilege, but  may  be  required  to  take  a preliminary  examination. 

b Applicants  holding  the  M.A.  from  another  university  and  otherwise  satis- 
fying the  conditions  set  forth  in  subsection  a may  apply  for  a program  of  twelve 
months  of  continuous  residence. 

c Applicants  with  A or  B standing  in  fourth  year  Arts  and  Science  of  this 
University,  or  with  equivalent  standing  from  this  or  another  university,  may 
apply  for  a two-year  program.  Continuation  in  the  program  after  the  first  year 
will  depend  upon  the  candidate’s  achieving  an  average  of  at  least  B-f-.* 

d Applicants  with  A or  B standing  in  the  final  year  of  the  three  year  course 
in  Arts  or  Science  of  this  University,  or  with  equivalent  standing  from  this  or 
another  university,  will  be  required  to  do  a prerequisite  year  which  will  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  fourth  year  course  in  Arts  and  Science.  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  department  some  graduate  work  may  be  included  in  the  pre- 
requisite year.  I or  II  class  standing  in  the  prerequisite  year  will  qualify  the 
candidate  for  admission  to  the  two-year  program,  and  an  average  of  at  least 
B-b*  in  the  work  of  the  following  year  will  qualify  him  for  continuation  in 
the  program. 

e Applicants  who  are  already  enrolled  in  a Ph.D.  program  of  this  University 
and  who  decide  that  they  would  prefer  the  Phil.M.  may,  on  the  written  recom- 
mendation of  their  department  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Degree  Committee, 
change  their  registration,  provided  (a)  that  they  have  maintained  an  average  of 
at  least  B-b*  in  their  graduate  work  and  met  relevant  departmental  requirements 
and  [b)  that  they  apply  for  the  change  in  registration  before  January  31  of  their 
penultimate  year  of  Ph.D.  residence.  Students  who  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
Ph.D.  program  of  another  university  will  not  be  accepted  as  candidates  for  the 
PhiLM. 


Some  departments  require  a higher  average;  see  departmental  regulations. 
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f A candidate  for  the  Phil.M.  should  normally  complete  the  Phil.M.  before 
being  eligible  to  enrol  for  the  Ph.D.  but  in  special  cases  his  department  may 
petition  the  Degree  Committee  to  waive  the  Phil.M.,  provided  the  transfer  is 
made  not  later  than  January  31  of  the  year  following  the  final  year  of  Phil.M. 
residence. 

3 Candidates  must  maintain  an  average  of  at  least  B+*  in  the  final  year  of  the 
program. 

4 In  either  year  of  the  program  a grade  lower  than  B shall  be  deemed  a failure. 
Where  a candidate’s  average  is  not  brought  lower  than  B+*  by  such  a failure, 
the  department  may  permit  the  candidate  to  repeat  the  examination  or  the  course 
which  he  failed,  or  to  substitute  another  course  for  it. 

5 The  candidate  must  have  an  adequate  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  lan- 
guage other  than  English.  The  candidate’s  subject  department  will  determine 
which  language  or  languages  are  required.  The  major  department  will  be  respon- 
sible for  ensuring  that  an  acceptable  certificate  of  language  competence  (from 
the  Centre  for  Linguistic  Studies,  or  from  the  appropriate  language  department, 
or  from  the  student’s  department)  is  deposited  with  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  at  least  six  months  before  presentation  of  the  essay  or  research  paper  for 
examination.  Candidates  are  warned  that  some  departments  may  require  compe- 
tence in  more  than  one  language  and  may  require  the  examination(s)  to  be  taken 
earlier  than  is  here  specified. 

6 In  addition  to  the  prescribed  program  of  course  and  seminar  work,  the  candi- 
date shall,  under  a director  designated  by  the  department,  pursue  independent 
scholarship  culminating  in  a major  essay  or  research  paper.  The  subject  of  the 
essay  or  research  paper  and  the  name  of  the  director  (who  must  be  a member  of 
the  graduate  faculty)  must  be  submitted  to  the  Degree  Committee  for  approval 
before  April  1 of  the  last  year  of  residence. 

7 There  shall  be  a final  examination  of  the  candidate.  It  will  include  the  Phil.M. 
essay  or  research  paper,  and  at  least  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be  oral. 
Candidates  should  consult  their  respective  departments  for  guidance  on  the  scope 
and  emphasis  of  the  examination. 

8 Two  copies  of  the  completed  essay  or  research  paper  must  be  submitted  to  the 
chairman  of  the  department  concerned.  The  department  must  give  notification  to 
the  School  of  the  date  of  the  oral  examination  not  less  than  two  weeks  before  the 
examination  is  to  take  place. 

An  appraiser,  designated  by  the  chairman  of  the  department  at  least  three 
weeks  before  the  examination,  will  supply  a brief  written  report  on  the  essay  or 
research  paper;  this  report  will  be  read  at  the  examination,  the  candidate  not 
being  present  during  the  reading.  The  Degree  Committee  may,  if  it  deems  it 
advisable,  appoint  one  or  more  additional  appraisers  who  will  also  report  in 
writing  on  the  essay  or  research  paper.  The  Degree  Committee  will  appoint  a 
representative  who  will  attend  that  portion  of  the  examination  which  is  concerned 
with  the  essay  or  research  paper;  he  will  occupy  the  chair  and  report  the  result  of 
this  part  of  the  examination  to  the  Council  in  the  form  prescribed.  (He  will  not 
attend  any  other  part  of  the  examination  unless  invited  to  do  so  by  the  depart- 
ment, and  if  he  does,  on  invitation,  attend  other  parts  of  the  examination  he  will 
not  there  take  the  chair.)  A bound  copy  of  the  essay  or  research  paper  of  each 
successful  candidate  will  be  deposited  in  the  University  Library. 
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9 All  the  requirements  for  the  Phil.M.  degree  shall  be  satisfactorily  completed 
within  one  academic  year  after  the  completion  of  the  required  residence,  ^^ere 
valid  causes  have  made  this  impossible  a candidate  may,  with  the  written  recom- 
mendation of  his  department,  petition  the  Degree  Committee  for  an  extension 
of  time,  which  may  be  granted  only  once  and  for  a period  not  to  exceed  one  year, 
beginning  immediately  upon  the  termination  of  the  permitted  perod. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  AND  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

A candidate  shall  pursue  in  this  University,  under  the  direction  of  one  depart- 
ment, a program  of  advanced  study  which  must  be  approved  by  the  department 
concerned  and  by  the  Degree  Committee  of  the  appropriate  Division. 

All  requirements  for  the  degree  of  M.A.  or  M.Sc.  must  be  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted within  five  years  from  first  enrolment  at  the  graduate  level.  Authorized 
time  spent  satisfying  prerequisite  requirements  will  not  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  five-year  period.  This  regulation  became  effective  with  candidates  enrolling 
for  the  first  time  in  the  session  1967-68. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Normally  only  a candidate  with  A or  B standing  in  the  final  year  of  a 
four-year  undergraduate  program  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  or  the  equiva- 
lent at  this  or  another  university,  will  be  eligible  to  apply  for  admission  to  a 
regular  Master’s  program.  If  the  Master’s  program  is  not  a continuation  of  a 
course  of  study  previously  pursued  as  an  undergraduate,  prerequisite  work  may 
be  required  and  the  minimum  period  of  residence  may  be  extended. 

Prospective  candidates  should  consult  in  advance  the  Secretary  of  the  appro- 
priate Graduate  Department  to  ensure  that  the  proper  undergraduate  courses 
are  being  taken  in  preparation  for  the  Master’s  program. 

MASTER  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

The  M.A.Sc.  degree  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a 
career  in  research  and/or  plan  to  continue  their  graduate  studies  through  the 
Ph.D.  degree. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

1 A candidate  shall  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Applied  Science  of  this  Uni- 
versity or  an  equivalent  degree  in  engineering,  with  at  least  II  class  honour 
standing  or  its  equivalent.  An  applicant  having  a Bachelor’s  degree  in  science  or 
applied  mathematics  may  be  admitted  as  a candidate  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  department  concerned  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

2 A candidate  may  be  enrolled  in  one  of  the  following  departments:  Aerospace 
Studies,  Chemical  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering, 
Geology,  Industrial  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Metallurgy  and 
Materials  Science. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

1 A candidate  shall  pursue  in  this  University  under  the  direction  of  one  depart- 
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ment,  a program  of  advanced  study  approved  by  the  department  and  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies.  The  program  shall  include  normally  not  more  than  three 
courses  and  the  preparation  of  a research  thesis,  the  latter  being  the  major 
requirement. 

2 The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  the  degree  is  one  academic  session, 
and  the  requirements  for  the  degree  must  be  completed  within  three  calendar 
years. 


MASTER  OF  ENGINEERING 

The  M.Eng.  degree  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced 
study  at  the  Master’s  level  which  is  especially  suited  for  professional  practice. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

1 A candidate  shall  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Applied  Science  of  this 
University,  or  a comparable  degree  in  engineering,  with  at  least  II  class  standing 
or  its  equivalent. 

2 A candidate  may  be  enrolled  in  one  of  the  following  departments;  Aerospace 
Studies,  Chemical  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering, 
Geology,  Industrial  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Metallurgy  and 
Materials  Science. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

1 A candidate  shall  pursue  in  this  University  under  the  direction  of  one  depart- 
ment a program  of  studies  approved  by  the  department  and  the  School  of  Gradu- 
ate Studies.  The  program  shall  be  equivalent  in  weight  to  full-time  study  for  at 
least  one  academic  session,  and  may  include  a project  in  addition  to  lecture  and 
laboratory  courses. 

2 There  is  no  general  residence  requirement  for  the  degree.  However,  a period 
of  residence  may  be  required,  depending  on  the  individual  candidate’s  program 
and  experience.  This  required  period  shall  be  as  recommended  by  the  depart- 
ment and  approved  by  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  but  shall  not  exceed  one 
academic  session. 

3 The  candidate  must  submit  a complete  program  of  studies  on  first  enrolment 
and  the  degree  must  be  completed  within  four  calendar  years  of  first  registration. 


MASTER  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

1 a A candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Architecture  shall  hold  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Architecture  or  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Applied  Science  in 
Architecture  of  this  University  or  a degree  from  some  other  university  recognized 
as  equivalent  by  the  Council  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

b To  apply  for  enrolment  for  the  degree  of  M.Arch.,  a candidate  must  have  a 
good  academic  record  in  his  undergraduate  program  and  must  have  an  average 
on  written  examinations  of  at  least  B in  his  final  undergraduate  year. 

c Graduate  students  are  required  to  perform  at  least  one  full  session’s  work 
(seven  months),  or  its  equivalent,  before  being  recommended  for  the  degree  of 
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M.Arch.  The  requirements  for  the  degree  must  be  completed  within  five  calendar 
years  from  first  registration.  In  exceptional  circumstances  an  extension  may  be 
granted. 

d Candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.Arch.  are  required  either:  (i)  to  pass  written 
or  oral  examinations  in  not  fewer  than  two  and  not  more  than  five  subjects  in 
addition  to  the  preparation  of  a thesis,  which  will  involve  research  in  one  of 
several  fields,  for  example,  history  of  architecture;  design  and  aesthetics;  building 
technology  and  structural  methods;  the  performance  of  buildings;  building  types 
(hospitals,  schools,  etc.);  building  and  environmental  problems  in  extreme 
climates. 

or  (ii)  to  submit  a fully  documented  report  supported  by  drawings  and  models 
prepared  in  the  Graduate  Design  Studio  in  which  architecture  in  the  urban 
context  is  studied,  and,  in  addition,  to  successfully  complete  not  fewer  than  two 
and  not  more  than  five  subjects. 

2 A candidate  wishing  to  proceed  to  a graduate  degree  shall  register  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
year  and  must  submit  evidence  that  the  Department  of  Architecture  is  willing 
to  enrol  him. 

3 Not  later  than  October  31,  he  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  acceptance  by 
the  Council  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  the  approved  title  of  his  proposed 
thesis. 

4 Evidence  that  the  candidate  has  satisfactorily  met  all  the  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  Architecture  with  regard  to  thesis  and  to  such  examinations  as  the 
Department  shall  require,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Council  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  through  the  Degree  Committee  not  later  than  May  5. 

MASTER  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

1 A candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration  must  be  a 
graduate  of  a university  approved  by  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

2 Applicants  must  have  secured  at  least  B standing  (or  equivalent)  in  their 
undergraduate  work  and,  must  also  obtain  a satisfactory  score  on  the  Admission 
Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business  administered  by  Educational  Testing 
Service  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

3 Except  for  candidates  granted  advanced  standing  on  admission,  the  program 
of  studies  for  the  degree  normally  requires  two  academic  years  of  full-time  study. 

4 A graduate  from  a four-year  course  in  commerce  or  business  administration 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  provides  an  adequate  program  of 
studies  in  this  area,  may  be  admitted  into  the  second  year  of  the  Master  of 
Business  Administration  program  provided  that  he  has  covered  all  or  substan- 
tially all  of  the  subjects  of  the  first  year.  If  his  undergraduate  program  is  deficient 
in  one  or  more  areas,  a special  program  may  be  prescribed  and  he  may  be 
required  to  take  one  or  more  first-year  subjects  in  addition  to  the  regular  work 
of  the  second  year.  A candidate  required  to  take  more  than  one  full  subject  of 
the  first  year  in  addition  to  his  second  year’s  work  will  not  be  able  to  complete 
his  work  for  the  degree  in  one  year. 

5 A candidate  who  has  achieved  at  least  a B—  average  in  the  course  work  in 
the  Diploma  Course  in  Business  Administration  at  the  University  of  Toronto  or 
has  done  satisfactory  graduate  work  at  another  university  may  be  admitted  to 
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the  second  year  of  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  program,  provided 
that  the  subjects  he  has  taken  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  equivalent 
to  the  work  of  the  first  year.  K not  all  the  subjects  of  the  first  year  have  been 
adequately  covered,  the  choice  of  second  year  subjects  may  be  restricted  or 
additional  subjects  may  be  prescribed. 

6 All  requirements  shall  be  completed  within  four  years  from  the  date  of  first 
enrolment  in  the  second  year  of  the  M.B.A.  program. 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

1 This  degree  is  designed  chiefly  for  the  professional  Improvement  of  qualified 
and  experienced  teachers  pursuing  a career  in  the  work  of  the  schools.  For  many 
candidates  it  will  represent  a terminal  point  of  formal  graduate  study,  though 
some  may  subsequently  proceed  to  study  at  the  doctoral  level. 

2 For  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  M.Ed.,  applicants  must  have  the  following 
qualifications: 

a A Bachelor’s  degree,  either  a University  of  Toronto  three-year  or  four-year 
degree  or  equivalent,  completed  with  B standing  or  better  in  the  final  year,  and 
acceptable  to  the  Department  of  Educational  Theory, 
b A year  of  professional  education  for  teaching,  or  the  equivalent, 
c At  least  one  year  of  successful  professional  experience  in  education. 

3 Applicants  must  declare  their  intended  field  of  specialization  at  the  time  of 
application.  On  acceptance  they  will  be  assigned  to  a faculty  adviser  in  that 
particular  field,  and  with  him  will  work  out  a program  of  study  consisting  of 
eight  half-courses  (a  minimum  of  one  academic  year  and  one  summer  if 
pursued  on  a full-time  basis),  in  keeping  with  their  professional  interests  and 
the  specific  requirements  of  their  field  of  specialization.  Where  appropriate  to 
a student’s  program,  a full  course  in  some  other  Graduate  Department  may 
be  included  as  two  of  the  eight  half-courses. 

4 Students  embarked  upon  a University  of  Toronto  M.Ed.  program  prior  to  the 
1966  Summer  Session  may  complete  requirements  for  the  degree  in  accordance 
with  regulations  set  forth  in  the  1965-66  Calendar  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

5 Full-time  study,  though  desirable,  is  not  required.  Part-time  students  may 
enrol  for  one  or  two  half-courses  in  each  summer  session,  and  fully-employed 
part-time  students  may  enrol  for  one  half-course  in  each  regular  academic  year. 

6 Ordinarily  no  courses  can  be  credited  toward  the  degree  which  were  completed 
more  than  six  calendar  years  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  degree.  If  a candidate 
does  not  complete  requirements  for  the  degree  within  six  calendar  years  from  his 
acceptance  to  candidacy,  his  candidacy  will  lapse. 

MASTER  OF  LAWS 

1 An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  (LL.M.)  must 
be  a Bachelor  of  Laws  of  this  or  some  other  recognized  University,  or  possess 
equivalent  qualifications.  He  must  have  demonstrated  proficiency  in  the  study 
of  law. 

2 He  must  be  in  attendance  for  at  least  one  academic  year. 

3 He  must  pursue  a course  of  studies  approved  by  the  Faculty  and  the  Degree 
Committee  and  present  a thesis. 
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4 In  determining  the  composition  of  such  course  of  studies,  the  Faculty  will 
endeavour  to  structure  a program  designed  to  accommodate  each  individual 
candidate  and,  where  possible,  designed  also  to  relate  in  part  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  thesis. 

5 Such  course  of  studies  shall,  however,  at  all  times  be  such  as  the  Faculty 
shall  determine. 

6 Such  course  of  studies  shall  cover  more  than  one  field  of  law  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  shall  involve  a minimum  of  ten  course  hours. 

7 The  requirement  of  ten  course  hours  shall  be  calculated  by  adding  together 
the  course  hours  comprised  by  the  candidate’s  first  term  courses  with  those 
comprised  by  his  second  term  courses. 

8 Any  candidate  who  is  accepted  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  may  at 
any  time  be  required  to  discontinue  his  studies  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Faculty  his  attendance  or  his  work  is  unsatisfactory. 

9 Unless,  at  the  request  of  a candidate,  an  extension  of  time  is  granted  by  the 
Faculty  and  the  Degree  Committee,  all  course  requirements  must  be  satisfac- 
torily completed  and  submitted  to  the  Faculty  by  May  31st  of  his  academic 
year  of  attendance.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  requirement  in  relation  to  any 
course  or  courses  shall  result  in  a candidate  being  recorded  as  having  failed 
such  course  or  courses. 

10  All  courses  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  before  a thesis  will  be 
evaluated. 

11  A candidate  who  satisfactorily  completes  all  course  requirements  must, 
unless  at  the  request  of  the  candidate,  an  extension  of  time  is  granted  by  the 
Faculty  and  the  Degree  Committee,  complete  and  present  a satisfactory  thesis 
to  the  Faculty  by  August  31st  immediately  following  his  academic  year  of 
attendance.  Failure  by  a candidate  to  comply  with  this  requirement  shall  result 
in  the  candidate  being  recorded  as  having  failed  the  LL.M.  course. 

12  Three  printed  or  typewritten  bound  copies  of  the  thesis  must  be  deposited 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

Formal  application  for  admission  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies.  Before  making  such  application  a candidate  should  consult 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  covering  his  or  her  proposed  course  of  studies. 
Two  letters  of  reference  in  support  of  an  application  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

MASTER  OF  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

A candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Library  Science  must  have  either  a 
three  or  four-year  University  of  Toronto  Bachelor’s  degree  with  at  least  B 
standing,  or  its  equivalent  from  another  approved  university.  A candidate 
normally  must  complete  the  two  academic  years  of  the  M.L.S.  program  by 
full-time  study.  With  the  approval  of  the  School  of  Library  Science,  a candi- 
date may  be  permitted  to  complete  the  second  year  of  the  program  as  a part- 
time  student. 

A candidate  for  the  first  year  of  the  M.L.S.  program  may  enroll  for  courses  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Regular  Session  only,  i.e.,  September.  A candidate  for  the 
second  year  of  the  program  may  be  permitted  to  enroll  for  courses  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  First  Term,  Second  Term,  or  Summer  Session.  All  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Library  Science  must  be  completed  satisfactorily  within 
five  years  from  first  enrolment  in  library  science  at  the  graduate  level. 

A candidate  who  has  successfully  completed  the  first  year  of  the  M.L.S.  pro- 
gram will  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  degree  by  completing  an  additional  eight 
half-courses,  or,  with  the  permission  of  the  School  of  Library  Science,  by  a 
combination  of  six  half-courses  and  a research  project.  The  major  portion  of  a 
candidate’s  second-year  program  normally  will  consist  of  courses  offered  by 
the  School  of  Library  Science.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  School  of  Library 
j Science  and  the  department  concerned,  the  second-year  program  may  include 
related  graduate  courses  in  other  departments  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  and,  in  appropriate  circumstances,  senior  undergraduate  courses 
equivalent  to  a maximum  of  two  half-courses. 

A candidate  who  holds  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  with  at  least  B standing,  or  its  equivalent,  may  be 
I admitted  to  the  second  year  of  the  M.L.S.  program.  If  a candidate  has  not  had 
prior  instruction  in  certain  subjects  necessary  for  his  chosen  field  of  study,  he 
will  be  required  to  take  additional  courses  from  those  offered  by  the  School  of 
I Library  Science  or  other  divisions  of  the  University.  These  additional  courses  will 
carry  no  credit  towards  the  M.L.S.  degree.  A candidate  who  holds  the  B.L.S. 
degree  will  be  required  to  complete  satisfactorily  all  requirements  for  the  M.L.S. 
degree  within  four  years  from  first  enrolment  in  library  science  at  the  graduate 
level;  those  candidates  enrolled  prior  to  July  1,  1968,  must  satisfactorily 
complete  all  degree  requirements  within  five  years  from  that  date,  i.e.,  by  July  1, 
1973.  Authorized  time  spent  satisfying  additional  course  requirements  for  the 
M.L.S.  degree  will  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  four-year  period. 


MASTER  OF  MUSEOLOGY 


The  Master  of  Museology  degree  is  intended  primarily  for  those  persons  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  a professional  career  in  a museum. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Applicants  will  be  required  to  hold  a four-year  University  of  Toronto  Bachelor’s 
degree  with  at  least  second  class  standing,  or  its  equivalent,  in  a field  of  study 
appropriate  to  a museum. 


PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

1 A candidate  shall  pursue  in  this  University  and  in  the  Royal  Ontario  Muesum, 
a program  of  study  under  the  direction  of  a Program  Supervisory  Committee  of 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Degree  Committee 
of  the  appropriate  Division. 

2 The  program  shall  normally  include  four  courses  and  the  preparation  of  a 
paper  on  the  museum  exposition  of  some  aspect  of  the  student’s  academic  disci- 
pline. 

3 The  program  of  studies  for  the  degree  will  normally  extend  over  one  academic 
session  and  two  summer  sessions. 

4 All  requirements  for  the  degree  must  be  completed  within  five  years  of  first 
registration. 
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MASTER  OF  MUSIC 

1 The  degree  of  Master  of  Music  (Mus.M.)  is  offered  in  composition,  in  music 
education  and  in  performance  and  literature. 

2 Applicants  in  composition  must  submit  several  original  compositions  at  least 
one  of  which  shall  be  for  orchestra. 

Applicants  in  performance  and  literature  must  pass  an  audition  in  Toronto 
before  February  1 of  the  year  of  intended  enrolment.  An  audition  is  not  re- 
quired of  students  who  graduated  from  the  B.Mus.  in  Performance  of  this 
University  within  the  last  five  years.  Only  exceptionally  talented  and  accom- 
plished performers  in  voice  or  in  an  instrument  which  has  a substantial  solo 
repertoire  will  be  considered. 

3 A candidate  with  I or  II  class  honours  in  the  final  year  of  the  four-year  Bache- 
lor of  Music  program  with  major  concentration  in  composition  or  in  music 
education  or  in  performance  of  this  University,  or  with  equivalent  standing 
from  another  university,  will  be  eligible  to  apply  for  enrolment  in  a one-year 
Master’s  program  provided  it  is  the  continuation  of  his  undergraduate  pro- 
gram. Exceptionally,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Degree  Committee,  an  applicant  with  aegrotat  or  III  class 
honours  who  obtained  I or  II  class  honours  in  each  of  the  preceding  years  of 
the  program,  may  be  admitted  to  a one-year  Master’s  program. 

4 Candidates  shall  pursue  in  the  Graduate  Department  of  Music  a program  of 
advanced  study  which  must  be  approved  by  the  Department  and  by  the  Degree 
Committee. 

5 Composition:  A minimum  of  four  courses  is  required  for  the  degree.  At  least 
one  full  course  in  composition,  in  music  literature  and  in  theory  must  be  offered. 
All  candidates  will  prepare  a thesis  (an  original  composition  in  large  form)  under 
the  direction  of  an  advisor.  All  candidates  must  pass  an  oral  examination,  a 
portion  of  which  may  deal  with  the  thesis. 

6 Music  Education:  A minimum  of  four  courses  is  required  for  the  degree.  At 
least  one  full  course  in  music  education  and  in  music  literature  must  be  offered. 
A Master’s  Essay  may  be  substituted  for  one  course  with  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment. All  candidates  must  pass  a written  general  examination.  This  examination 
will  not  be  confined  to  the  content  of  course  work. 

7 Performance  and  Literature:  A minimum  of  three  courses  and  performance 
is  required  for  the  degree.  At  least  one  full  course  in  music  literature  and  in 
performance  practices  must  be  offered.  Performance  includes  private  instruction 
of  one  hour  per  week  with  a teacher  of  the  Faculty  of  Music,  performance  in 
ensemble  and  a recital.  The  meeting  of  practical  requirements  will  focus  on  the 
recital  and  will  be  judged  by  the  Department  as  With  Distinction,  Satisfactory  or 
Unsatisfactory.  All  candidates  must  pass  an  oral  examination  on  the  repertoire  of 
their  performing  medium  and  on  their  general  knowledge  of  music  literature. 

8 If  a thesis  is  offered,  the  proposed  plan  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Graduate  Department  by  November  15.  Two  bound  copies  must  be  delivered 
by  April  15  in  order  to  graduate  at  the  Spring  Convocation. 

9 Not  more  than  five  years  from  first  enrolment  as  a Mus.M.  candidate  will  be 
allowed  for  completion  of  the  Mus.M.  program. 
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MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Application  for  candidacy  for  this  degree  must  be  made  on  forms  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  must  be  returned  directly  to  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Applicants  who  may  be  academically  eligible  will 
then  be  sent  additional  forms  by  the  School  of  Social  Work  which  are  to  be 
returned  directly  to  the  School  of  Social  Work.  Applications  for  admission  must 
be  submitted  by  January  15  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  student  wishes  to 
enrol. 

1 Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  following  sections,  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Social  Work  (M.S.W.)  will  be  awarded  to  the  candidate,  who 

a has  been  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  for  not  less  than  two 
academic  years  of  full-time  study; 

b has  also  completed  satisfactorily  an  approved  program  of  study  in  accor- 
dance with  Section  3 of  these  regulations  within  four  years  of  date  of  first  regis- 
tration for  the  Master’s  degree. 

2 Each  student  will  choose  one  concentration  in  social  work  practice  which  will 
determine  his  program  of  study. 

The  approved  program  of  study  must  include  at  least  the  requirements  speci- 
fied under  the  departmental  regulations,  or  their  equivalents. f 

Student  programs  may  include  courses  which  are  offered  by  other  schools  or 
faculties  of  the  University. 

3 A candidate  who  has  not  completed  all  the  required  work  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Social  Work  within  the  time  limit  specified  in  the  previous  regulation 
may  be  permitted  to  re-enrol  with  advanced  standing  provided  that  he  re-enrols 
within  five  years  of  the  date  when  he  first  registers  in  the  second  year  of  the 
course,  and  that  he  completes  satisfactorily  a program  specified  by  the  Degree 
Committee. 

MASTER  OF  SURGERY 
' 1 Requirements  for  registration 

a The  candidate  shall  be  a graduate  in  medicine  of  a university  which  is  recog- 
nized by  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

I b At  least  five  years  must  have  elapsed  since  the  candidate’s  graduation  in 
medicine.  The  Degree  Committee  must  be  satisfied  that  he  has  had  thorough 
training  in  both  the  academic  and  practical  aspects  of  general  surgery  or  one  of 
' the  surgical  specialties. 

c The  candidate  must  be  registered  with  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  for  a 
ji  period  of  at  least  one  year  during  which  he  undertakes  an  investigation  of  a 
I problem  in  clinical  surgery  or  an  experimental  problem  related  to  the  science  of 
^ surgery.  The  investigation  may  be  undertaken  in  one  of  the  teaching  hospitals  of 
i the  University  of  Toronto  or  a department  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

!'  2 a The  candidate  shall  submit  a thesis  based  on  his  investigations.  It  must  be 
1 original  in  character  and  represent  an  addition  to  surgical  knowledge. 

I 

fThe  lecture  courses  available  to  prepare  the  student  in  each  of  these  areas  will 
be  announced  each  year  by  the  School  of  Social  Work. 
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b The  candidate  shall  be  examined  on  his  thesis  and  on  his  knowledge  of 
surgery  by  a Committee  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Surgery. 

3  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  complete  the  program  within  two  years  from 
date  of  first  registration. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  DENTISTRY 

1 A candidate  eligible  to  apply  for  registration  for  the  degree  must  either  be  a 
graduate  of  the  regular  undergraduate  course  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  with  at  least  B standing,  or  possess  equivalent  qualifications. 

2 Candidates  shall  be  required  to  spend  a minimum  of  two  academic  years  of 
study  in  some  primary  or  clinical  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Dental 
graduates  who  possess  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dentistry  degree  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  or  who  have  completed  one  of  the  Postgraduate  Diploma 
courses  in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  may  be  granted  credit  for  one  year  in  time 
toward  the  Master  of  Science  in  Dentistry  degree.  Such  candidates  may  be  per- 
mitted to  devote,  in  lieu  of  full  time  for  an  academic  year,  an  equivalent  time 
extended  over  a longer  period.  The  Faculty  of  Dentistry  also  offers  a com- 
bined degree  and  clinical  program  in  several  of  the  clinical  subjects.  The 
minimum  time  requirement  is  three  years.  Candidates  should  write  to  the 
Director,  Division  of  Postgraduate  Dental  Education  for  further  information 
on  the  latter  program. 

3 The  program  for  the  degree  shall  include  one  major  and  one  minor  subject, 
and  each  candidate  will  be  required  to  submit  a thesis  reporting  an  original 
research  study  in  his  major  field. 

4 In  each  case  the  subject  of  the  thesis  and  the  major  and  minor  subjects  must 
be  approved  by  the  Degree  Committee,  and  before  being  recommended  for  the 
degree  each  candidate  shall  pass  examinations  on  each  subject  and  the  thesis. 

5 If  a candidate  has  not  submitted  his  thesis  within  five  calendar  years  after  his 
acceptance  for  the  degree,  his  candidature  will  lapse. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  FORESTRY 

1 A candidate  may  qualify  for  the  degree  by  the  pursuit  for  at  least  one  session, 
but  more  usually  two  sessions,  of  a program  of  study  including  the  writing  of 
a thesis  approved  by  the  Degree  Committee.  The  candidate  shall  be  required  to 
pass  examinations  on  the  courses  he  has  taken  as  part  of  his  graduate  program 
and  also  on  the  subject  of  his  thesis. 

2 All  requirements  for  the  degree  including  the  submission  of  the  thesis  in  its 
final  form  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  within  five  years  from  first  enrolment 
at  the  graduate  level.  Authorized  time  spent  satisfying  prerequisite  requirements 
will  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  five-year  period. 

3 Two  printed  or  typewritten  bound  copies  of  the  thesis  must  be  presented  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  graduate  Department  of  Forestry  not  later  than  April  9 if 
the  degree  is  to  be  granted  at  the  Spring  Convocation  and  not  later  than  October 
8 if  the  degree  is  to  be  granted  at  the  Fall  Convocation. 
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MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  NURSING 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

1 Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Nursing  are  accepted 
under  the  general  regulations  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

2 A candidate  for  the  degree  must  hold  the  B.Sc.N.  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  or  an  equivalent  degree,  and  must  have  obtained  at  least  B standing 
in  each  of  the  final  two  years. 

3 The  applicant  should  have  successfully  completed  an  introductory  course 
(minimum  of  60  hours)  in  statistics.  If  this  is  not  possible  prior  to  admission, 
the  program  of  the  first  year  may  be  planned  to  include  such  a course. 

4 The  program  of  studies  will  extend  over  a minimum  of  sixteen  months  full- 
time study. 

5 The  candidate  must  declare  the  intended  clinical  area  of  specialization  at 
the  time  of  application. 

6 In  order  to  qualify  for  the  degree,  a candidate  shall  complete  successfully  a 
program  of  study  approved  by  the  Degree  Committee.  It  must  include  two 
required  and  two  elected  full  courses  and  a thesis  based  upon  an  approved 
research  problem. 

7 All  requirements  for  the  degree  must  be  completed  within  four  years  from 
the  date  of  the  first  enrolment  in  the  Master’s  Degree  program. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHARMACY 

1 Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  shall  hold  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy,  or  its  equivalent,  of  this  or  another 
recognized  university,  and  shall  have  obtained  at  least  B standing  in  each  of 
the  final ,two  years  of  the  undergraduate  program. 

2 In  order  to  qualify  for  the  degree  a candidate  shall  complete  successfully  a 
program  of  study  approved  by  the  Degree  Committee  and  shall,  in  addition, 
submit  a satisfactory  thesis  based  upon  an  approved  research  problem  in  a field 
of  pharmacy. 

3 Two  bound  typewritten  copies  of  the  thesis  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  not  later  than  April  10  if  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred  at  the 
regular  Spring  Convocation,  or  not  later  than  October  10  if  the  degree  is  to  be 
conferred  at  the  Fall  Convocation. 

4 Requirements  for  the  degree  must  be  completed  within  four  years  from  the 
date  of  first  registration  as  a candidate. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

I a A candidate  shall  hold  a four-year  bachelor’s  degree  of  this  University  in 
appropriate  disciplines  in  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  professional  discip- 
lines, or  other  disciplines  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  and  shall  have  obtained  at  least  B standing  in  his  final 
undergraduate  year. 
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b Approved  graduates  of  the  three-year  undergraduate  course  of  this  Univer- 
sity who  have  achieved  at  least  B standing  in  their  final  year  may  be  con- 
sidered eligible  for  admission  to  the  degree  after  completion  of  an  additional 
program  (with  at  least  B standing)  considered  equivalent  to  the  fourth  under- 
graduate year. 

c Graduates  of  other  universities  will  be  admitted  under  2a  and  2b  on  proof 
that  the  same  levels  of  academic  attainment  have  been  reached. 

2 a The  candidate  shall  successfully  complete  the  program  of  study  prescribed 
and  shall  complete  a research  project.  The  project  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
department,  be  in  the  form  of  a thesis  or  it  may  consist  of  additional  course 
work  and  a limited  research  assignment. 

b Normally  candidates  shall  be  required  to  attend  the  University  for  two 
academic  years.  This  requirement  may  be  reduced  for  students  who  hold  the 
Diploma  in  Urban  and  Regional  Planning,  or  its  equivalent  and  who  meet  the 
other  admission  prerequisites. 

3 a Candidates  may  apply  for  credit  to  be  allowed  for  required  courses.  Such 
courses  passed  as  part  of  the  Diploma  Course  in  Urban  and  Regional  Planning 
may  be  given  credit.  Other  courses  in  this  or  another  university  may  be  con- 
sidered. 

b Candidates  holding  a three-year  bachelor’s  degree  may  apply  for  credit  for 
additional  courses  taken,  provided  such  courses  are  fourth-year  level  and 
would  be  accepted  under  2b. 

4 The  thesis  shall  deal  with  a subject  within  the  field  of  theory  and  practice  of 
planning.  Subjects  predominantly  in  the  field  of  supporting  disciplines  will  not  be 
acceptable. 

5 Candidates  for  the  degree  shall  register  with  the  Secretary  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  submitting  evidence  from  the  Department  of  Urban  and 
Regional  Planning  that  they  are  acceptable  for  enrolment. 

6 Normally  approved  titles  of  theses  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  March  31. 

7 At  least  three  weeks  before  the  Spring  Convocation,  evidence  that  the  candi- 
date has  met  all  requirements  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Council  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

8 The  requirements  for  the  degree  must  be  completed  within  three  years  of  the 
Fall  Convocation  of  the  year  in  which  the  second  year  of  the  program  was  begun. 

DIPLOMA  IN  DEVELOPMENT  STUDIES 

The  Department  of  Political  Economy  offers  a one-year  Diploma  program  in 
Economics  and  Public  Administration.  The  program  is  designed  primarily  for 
a small  number  of  public  servants  from  East  Africa. 

The  equivalent  of  four  full-year  courses  is  required  for  the  Diploma.  All  stu- 
dents take  a seminar  in  Development  Studies  which  is  given  by  various  members 
of  the  Department  and  focuses  on  East  African  problems.  The  remaining  three 
courses  are  chosen,  in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  program  from  the 
courses  offered  in  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  program  in  economics,  com- 
merce and  political  science.  At  leaist  one  of  these  is  a graduate  course. 

A preliminary  session  of  approximately  two  months  in  July  and  August  pro- 
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vides  training  in  economics,  statistics,  and  mathematics  as  background  for  the 
courses  the  students  are  to  take  in  the  regular  academic  year. 

DIPLOMA  IN  RUSSIAN  AND  EAST  EUROPEAN  STUDIES 

A multi-disciplinary  program  in  Russian  and  East  European  Studies  may  be 
taken  conjointly  with  an  M.A.  in  one  of  the  following  disciplines:  Economics, 
Geography,  History,  Political  Science,  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures,  and 
Sociology.  The  courses  taken  are  those  given  in  the  regular  departments  as  listed 
in  the  Calendar  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  The  program  is  administered 
by  the  Centre  for  Russian  and  East  European  Studies,  within  the  framework  of 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Students  completing  the  program  will  receive  a diploma  in  Russian  and  East 
European  Studies  as  well  as  the  M.A.  in  their  principal  discipline.  The  combined 
course  will  normally  require  two  academic  years  of  residence,  and  at  least  one 
summer  of  work  on  the  Russian  language.  With  the  consent  of  the  Centre,  students 
who  have  already  obtained  a higher  degree  in  one  of  the  above  disciplines  may 
take  an  appropriate  program  leading  to  a diploma. 


FEES 


Application  Fee,  see  p.  14 
Academic,  47 
Dual  Registrations,  49 
Hart  House,  47,  49 
Incidental,  47 
Instalment  Payments,  48 
Late  Registration,  47 
Part-time,  48 
Reregistration,  48 

Students’  Administrative  Council,  49 
Summer  Session,  48 
Transcripts,  49 
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APPLICATION  FEE  — scc  scction  on  Application  for  Admission  p.  14 

Before  students  enrol  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  they  must  complete 
Fees  Forms  and  pay  all  of  the  first  instalment  of  the  fees  prescribed  for  the  pro- 
gram of  study  for  which  application  has  been  made. 

Fees  Forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

The  annual  academic  fee  for  full-time  students  regardless  of  whether  they  regis- 
ter for  two  or  three  academic  terms  is  $485.  Students  who  have  paid  in  full  the 
academic  fee  for  the  degree  for  which  they  are  enrolled  will  be  required  to  re- 
register and  pay  the  re-registration  fee  annually. 

Any  student  who  registers  after  September  21,  1971,  is  required  to  pay  a late 
registration  fee  of  $10.00  plus  $1.00  for  each  day  of  delay  to  a maximum  of 
$20.00. 


First 

Second 

Instal- 

Instal- 

ment 

ment 

Full  Fees  must  be  paid 

Inciden- 

due  on 

due  on 

for  each  required  year 

Academic 

tal 

Total 

or  before 

or  before 

of  residence. 

Fee 

Fees* 

Fees 

Sept.  21 

Jan.  15 

Doctors’  Degrees 

(except  Doctor  of 

Music  — extra-mural  f 

program) 
Masters’  Degrees 
Diploma  Courses 
Special  Students 

Men 

$485.00 

$40.00 

$525.00 

$283.00 

$245.00 

Women 

485.00 

20.00 

505.00 

263.00 

245.00 

Doctor  of  Music 

(extra-mural  program)  220.00 

— 

220.00 

220.00 

— 

Re-registration  Fee 

150.00 

10.00 

160.00 

160.00 

— 

(after  completion  of 

residence  requirements) 

Courses: 

1st  Course 
Each  Additional 

125.00 

20.00 

145.00 

145.00 

— 

Course 

125.00 

— 

125.00 

125.00 

— 

Per  Course  per  term 

62.50 

10.00 

72.50 

72.50 

— 

M.Ed.  and  Ed.D.  candidates  should  consult  the  departmental  brochure. 

* Incidental  fees  include:  Graduate  Students’ Union  $10.00 

Hart  House  (men)  20.00** 

Health  Service  10.00 

♦♦This  fee  does  not  include  membership  in  the  athletic  wing. 
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SUMMER  SESSION 


Prerequisite  courses  each  $125.00 

Graduate  courses  each  $125.00 

Student  Activity  Fee  $ 5.00 

A late  registration  fee  of  $10.00  plus  $1.00  for  each  day  of  delay  to  a maxi- 
mum of  $20.00  will  be  assessed  against  any  student  who  registers  after  July  7. 


INSTALMENT  PAYMENTS  (FULL-TIME  STUDENTS  ONLY) 

First  instalment  of  fees  due  on  or  before  September  21 
Final  instalment  due  on  or  before  January  15  (without  further  notice) 
Additional  amount  required  of  students  paying  in  two  instalments  $3.00 

If  the  second  instalment  of  fees  is  not  paid  in  full  on  or  before  the  date  on 
which  it  is  due  (January  15)  an  additional  charge  of  $3.00  per  month,  or  portion 
thereof  (not  exceeding  $10.00)  will  be  imposed  until  the  whole  amount  is  paid. 


part-time  students 

A part-time  degree  candidate  must,  in  the  session  in  which  he  completes  his 
degree  requirements,  pay  additional  fees,  if  necessary,  to  equate  the  academic 
fees  paid  with  those  paid  by  a full-time  degree  candidate  in  the  same  session,  plus 
applicable  incidental  fees. 


reregistration  fee  for  all  degree  candidates 

Each  student  who  has  completed  the  period  of  residence  prescribed  for  the 
course  in  which  he  has  been  enrolled  but  has  not  completed  all  the  work  for  the 
degree,  will  be  required  to  re-register  and  pay  re-registration  fees  in  each  sub- 
sequent academic  year  until  the  degree  is  granted,  subject  to  any  regulations 
limiting  the  number  of  years  by  which  completion  of  the  work  may  be  deferred. 
In  each  year  in  which  reregistration  is  required,  the  student  shall  pay  a registra- 
tion fee  of  $150  plus  any  applicable  incidental  fees.  Such  fees  are  payable  on  or 
before  the  last  date  set  for  normal  registration  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
in  each  year.  Failure  of  a student  to  reregister  as  required  will  cause  his  enrol- 
ment in  the  School  to  lapse.  It  may  be  re-established  only  if  his  application  for 
reinstatement  is  approved  by  the  department  concerned  and  the  School,  and  he 
pays  the  re-registration  fees  prescribed  for  the  years  in  which  he  failed  to  re- 
register. This  regulation  applies  to  other  than  Ph.D.  candidates  registering  for  the 
first  time  in  the  summer  of  1968  or  later.  Ph.D.  candidates  have  been  subject  to 
this  requirement  since  1961-62. 


DUAL  registrations 

Dual  registrants  will  be  required  to  re-register  for  the  Master’s  and  register 
for  the  Ph.D.  degrees  and  to  pay  the  appropriate  fee  for  each. 
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HART  HOUSE  FEE 

To  be  paid  by  all  full-time  male  graduate  students.  Graduates  admitted  to  a 
two-year  Masters’  degree  program  are  required  to  pay  the  fee  twice;  graduates 
admitted  to  a one-year  Master’s  degree  program,  once;  Ph.D.  candidates  are 
reiquired  to  pay  the  fee  three  times,  of  which  one  may  be  with  the  registration 
for  the  Master’s  degree.  A candidate  for  a Master’s  degree  who  is  proceeding  by 
course  over  a period  of  years  will  pay  the  Hart  House  fee  the  session  in  which  he 
receives  the  degree. 


students’  administrative  council  fee 

Membership  in  the  Students’  Adminstrative  Council  is  optional  for  Graduate 
Students. 

transcripts 

A fee  of  $1.00  is  charged  for  a transcript  of  record.  For  each  additional  copy 
ordered  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a fee  of  254- 

Transcripts  cannot  be  issued  or  grades  released  for  students  whose  fees  are  in 
arrears. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


Fellowships  awarded  by  the  University,  53 
Fellowships  awarded  by  Government  Agencies,  59 
Fellowships  awarded  by  other  outside  Agencies,  62 
Teaching  Assistantships,  Demonstratorships,  67 
Loans,  67 
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I.  FELLOWSHIPS  AWARDED  BY  THE  UNIVERSITY 

(Application  dates  and  information  correct  at  time  of  going  to  press) 

FELLOWSfflPS  AND  AWARDS 

All  students  accepted  for  admission  and  all  continuing  students  will  be  auto- 
matically considered  for  University  of  Toronto  fellowship  support.  In  the  case  of 
new  applicants,  the  student  must  have  submitted  his  application  for  admission 
by  February  1.  (No  fellowship  application  is  necessary .) 

Notification  of  award  will  be  sent  to  successful  candidates  on  or  about 
April  1. 

An  applicant  who  is  already  enrolled  in  the  School  need  not  submit  an  appli- 
cation for  admission  unless  he  proposes  to  proceed  to  a different  graduate  degree 
in  the  following  session,  in  which  case  it  must  be  submitted  by  February  1. 
Unless  otherwise  stated  the  tenure  of  the  fellowships  is  for  twelve  months. 
A fellowship,  other  than  a Prerequisite-year  Fellowship,  cannot  be  held  with 
another  major  fellowship  or  scholarship  (value  over  $750)  during  its  tenure. 
It  may  be  held  with  a University  of  Toronto  service  appointment,  teaching  or 
research  assistantship. 

Fellowships  are  paid  in  two  or  three  instalments  (depending  on  the  tenure), 
at  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller,  the  first,  after  registration  in  the  School  but  not 
before  October  15,  the  second  instalment  January  15,  and  the  third  instalment 
June  1. 

As  the  value  of  an  endowed  fellowship  is  dependent  on  the  actual  income  of 
the  fund,  it  is  possible  that  the  amount  of  the  award  at  the  time  of  payment  may 
be  less  than  that  stated  in  the  calendar. 

Where  the  amount  of  the  award  is  not  payable  from  income  earned  on  an 
endowed  fund,  payment  will  be  dependent  on  the  receipt  of  the  amount  of  the 
annual  award  from  the  donor.  Free  tuition  is  given  only  when  it  is  stated. 

The  School  of  Graduate  Studies  reserves  the  right  not  to  award  any  of  the 
above  fellowships  in  any  year. 

Application  procedures  and  regulations  concerning  fellowships  awarded  by 
other  agencies  are  given  in  the  description  of  each  of  these  awards.  See  page  62. 

OPEN  FELLOWSHIPS 

MARGARET  AND  NICHOLAS  FODOR  FELLOWSHIP : approximately  $4,000. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  SPECIAL  OPEN  FELLOWSHIPS:  $3,800. 

MARYH.  BEATTY  FELLOWSHIPS!  $3,000. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  OPEN  FELLOWSHIPS:  $2,250. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PREREQUISITE-YEAR  FELLOWSHIPS  (to  be  eligible  a per- 
son must  be  a graduate  of  a four-year  undergraduate  program  or  equivalent): 
$750  for  an  academic  session. 

SIR  JOSEPH  FLAVELLE  FELLOWSHIPS:  approximately  $1,470. 
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GEORGE  SIDNEY  BRETT  MEMORIAL  FELLowsmp:  approximately  $1,425. 

MARY  ELIZABETH  MAHONY  FELLOWSHIP  (to  a male  Student  who,  at  graduation, 
was  registered  in  University  College  in  the  University  of  Toronto):  approxi- 
mately $1,385. 

R.  V.  LESUEUR  FELLOWSHIP:  $500. 

DONALD  MATHESON  SPRINGER  FELLOWSHIP  (to  a graduate  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto to  assist  him  to  continue  graduate  studies  at  the  University  of  Michigan): 
approximately  $3,600. 


FELLOWSHIPS  IN  THE  HUMANITIES  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


MILTON  A.  BUCHANAN  FELLOWSHIP 

Funds  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Milton  A.  Buchanan  provide  a Fellowship  to 
be  awarded  to  an  outstanding  candidate  in  the  Department  of  Italian  and  Hispanic 
Languages  and  Literatures  for  thesis  research  for  the  University  of  Toronto 
Ph.D.  degree.  The  research  will  normally  be  carried  on  outside  of  Canada  or  the 
U.S.A.  Value:  approximately  $3,800. 

Applicants  must  have  completed  their  course  work  and  residence  require- 
ments, and  have  passed  their  written  and  oral  comprehensive  examinations. 
Applications  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Graduate  Department  of  Italian  and  His- 
panic Languages  and  Literatures  by  March  1. 

THE  MAURICE  CODY  RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIP 

These  travelling  fellowships,  up  to  a value  of  $1,200  each,  are  intended  to 
cover  the  travel  and  related  expenses  incurred  by  a graduate  student  doing  thesis 
research.  The  purpose  is  “to  encourage  the  study  of  Canadian  economic  condi- 
tions and  to  secure  through  careful  investigation  the  facts  necessary  for  the  under- 
standing of  questions  arising  from  national  growth  and  changing  conditions.” 
Normally  awarded  to  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Toronto  but  in  exceptional 
circumstances  to  a graduate  of  another  university.  The  successful  candidate  must 
enrol  and  proceed  to  a degree  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  University  of 
Toronto.  The  closing  date  for  receipt  of  applications  is  March  1,  1972.  Further 
information,  Office  of  Student  Awards,  Room  106,  Simcoe  Hall. 

DOCTORAL  THESIS  PRIZE  IN  FRENCH 

This  prize  valued  at  $25.00  is  annually  available  for  award  to  a doctoral  can- 
didate who  submits  the  best  Ph.D.  thesis  in  the  Graduate  Department  of  French. 
Applications  are  not  required. 

MARY  JANE  FELKER  FELLOWSHIP 

Established  by  virtue  of  a bequest  from  the  late  Mrs.  Felker  of  Guelph, 
Ontario,  the  Fellowship  is  open  to  graduates  of  any  recognized  university  who 
propose  to  undertake  full-time  graduate  work  in  Business  Administration  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration.  The  Fellowship  has  an 
annual  value  of  approximately  $1,345. 
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AUGUSTINE  FITZGERALD  FELLOWSHIP  IN  FRENCH 

The  income  from  the  augustine  Fitzgerald  fund  provides  a scholarship 
awarded  annually  to  a Canadian  born  English  speaking  graduate  student, 
whose  native  tongue  is  not  French,  for  further  study  of  or  research  in  the  French 
language  or  French  literature.  Its  value  is  approximately  $2,315. 

international  nickel  fellowships  in  canadian-american  relations 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED  Offers  tWO  Fellow- 
ships to  graduates  working  in  the  history  of  Canadian-United  States  relations 
or  similar  historical  fields  in  other  disciplines.  The  Fellowships  have  a value  of 
$3,500  each,  $3,000  to  the  Fellow  and  $500  to  the  Department  of  History  and  to 
the  Department  of  Political  Economy  for  research  material. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES  PROGRAM  GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS 

These  fellowships  are  to  promote  graduate  work  at  the  doctoral  level  in 
modem  international  studies.  (Applications  to  the  Chairman,  International 
Studies  Program,  University  of  Toronto,  100  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  181, 
Ontario  before  April  1.)  There  is  also  a fund  from  which  research  grants  can 
be  made  towards  the  special  expenses  which  are  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
research  is  being  done  in  the  general  field  of  modern  international  studies. 
Information  on  this  is  also  obtainable  from  the  International  Studies  Program. 

EDWARD  B.  KERNAGHAN  FELLOWSHIP 

This  Fellowship  was  established  to  encourage  graduate  work  in  economics, 
with  special  reference  to  finance  and  financial  institutions.  It  has  an  annual  value 
of  approximately  $1,045. 

W.  L.  MACKENZIE  KING  FELLOWSHIP  IN  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Established  by  friends  of  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  this  Fellow- 
ship is  designed  to  encourage  research  in  Canadian  External  Affairs.  It  has  a 
value  of  approximately  $1,450  for  an  academic  session.  (February  1973  and 
alternate  years.) 

AWARDS  IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 
First  year 

Winifred  G.  Barnstead  Scholarship:  not  less  than  $250.00. 

The  Grolier  Society  of  Canada  Scholarship:  $250.00;  to  be  offered  for  1971- 
72  and  in  alternate  sessions  thereafter. 

The  Anne  Hume  Bursary:  not  less  than  $150.00. 

Provincial  Chapter  of  Ontario,  I.O.D.E.  Fellowship:  $500.00. 

H.  W.  Wilson  Fellowship:  $500.00. 

Second  year 

George  H.  Locke  Memorial  Fellowship:  not  less  than  $500.00;  to  be  offered 
for  197 1-1972  and  in  alternate  sessions  thereafter. 

ALEXANDER  MACKENZIE  RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIP 

This  long  established  research  Fellowship  has  a value  of  $500,  and  is  offered 
either  in  the  Department  of  Political  Economy  or  History. 
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DR.  MERCER  SCHOLARSfflP  IN  NEAR  EASTERN  OR  ISLAMIC  STUDIES 

This  scholarship  is  awarded  annually,  preference  being  given  to  a candidate 
who  proposes  to  take  up  work  in  or  for  the  Near  East  under  the  Department  of 
External  Affairs  of  Canada.  Value  approximately  $390. 

ADAM  MICKIEWICZ  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

Awarded  annually  to  the  student  in  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  who  has 
the  best  record  in  Polish  studies.  Value  $300. 

THE  TARAS  SHEVCHENKO  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Ukrainian  Canadian  committee,  Toronto 
BRANCH,  this  award  is  made  annually  to  a student  in  Ukrainian  language  in  the 
Department  of  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures.  It  has  a value  of  approximately 
$740. 

SHIFFER-HILLMAN  COMPANY  LIMITED  FELLOWSHIP 

This  Fellowship,  valued  at  $1,000,  is  the  gift  of  shiffer-hillman  company 
LIMITED.  It  is  awarded  every  second  year  and  will  be  awarded  in  the  1973-74 
session.  It  is  open  to  graduates  of  any  recognized  university  who  propose  to 
undertake  full-time  graduate  work  in  Business  Administration  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration. 

THE  TORONTO  CONSTRUCTION  ASSOCIATION  FELLOWSHIP 

This  Fellowship  is  open  to  a student  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Business  who 
is  likely  to  contribute  in  a practical  way  to  industrial  relations  as  they  pertain 
to  the  construction  industry.  Value  $3,000.  Applications  to  the  Director  of  the 
Centre  for  Industrial  Relations  before  March  1. 

THE  WARING  FELLOWSHIPS 

THE  GEORGE  C.  METCALFE  CHARITABLE  FOUNDATION  provides  fundS  for  One 
Fellowship  in  East  Asian  History,  or  failing  that,  in  Russian  and  East  European 
History,  to  the  value  of  $2,000.  Also,  one  or  more  Fellowships,  comprising  the 
balance  of  the  funds  available,  in  any  field  of  History. 

A.  S.  P.  WOODHOUSE  PRIZE 

The  A.  S.  P.  Woodhouse  Prize  valued  at  $500  is  annually  available  for  award 
to  the  writer  of  an  outstanding  thesis  in  the  Department  of  English.  Applications 
are  not  required. 

JAMES  WILLIAM  WOODS  FELLOWSHIP 

This  Fellowship,  the  gift  of  cordon  mackay  and  company  limited,  has  a value 
of  $1,000  for  an  academic  session  and  is  to  be  awarded  to  a student  entering 
the  second  year  of  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  Program,  who  is 
intending  to  specialize  in  the  field  of  Marketing.  Selection  will  be  based  on 
academic  excellence  and  research  ability. 

XEROX  OF  CANADA  LIMITED  FELLOWSHIP  AWARD 

The  Xerox  of  Canada  Limited  Fellowship  is  open  to  a student  registered  in  the 
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Ph.D.  program  in  Business  Administration.  It  has  an  annual  value  of  $5,700  of 
which  $4,000  plus  fees  is  payable  to  the  student  and  the  balance  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Business  Administration. 

GEORGE  PAXTON  YOUNG  MEMORIAL  FELLOWSfflP  IN  PHILOSOPHY 

Income  from  funds  for  this  award,  first  established  in  1894,  provides  a Fellow- 
ship to  the  value  of  approximately  $800  for  an  academic  session.  (February 
1972  and  alternate  years.) 


FELLOWSHIPS  IN  THE  MATHEMATICAL,  PHYSICAL,  BIOLOGICAL  AND  APPLIED  SCIENCES 


ALCAN  FELLOWSHIP 

This  annual  award  offered  by  alcan  research  and  development  limited  is 
for  post-graduate  studies  in  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  pure  and 
applied.  Preference  will  be  given  to  candidates  who  propose  to  pursue  their 
studies  in  physical  metallurgy.  The  Fellowship  has  a value  of  $3,500.  The 
department  also  receives  $1,000  as  a grant  in  aid. 

J.  P.  BICKELL  foundation  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  J.  P.  BICKELL  FOUNDATION  provides  Fellowships  valued  at  $2,000  for  stu- 
dents pursuing  studies  in  Metallurgical  Engineering  or  Geology. 

E.  F.  BURTON  FELLOWSHIP  IN  PHYSICS 

This  Fellowship  is  awarded  annually  to  a Canadian  citizen  holding  an  M.A. 
or  equivalent  in  Physics  from  a Canadian  university,  and  who  undertakes  a Ph.D. 
program  in  Physics.  It  is  valued  at  $2,500. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  FELLOWSHIP 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.  LIMITED  Offers  an  annual  Fellowship  in  Chemistry,  Chem- 
ical Engineering  or  Physics,  to  a student  in  his  final  year  of  study  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree.  The  value  of  the  award  is  $4,000  plus  fees. 

CANADIAN  NATIONAL  SPORTSMEN’S  SHOW  FELLOWSHIP 

This  Fellowship  is  offered  to  encourage  advanced  study  and  research  in  Forest 
Soils  and  is  open  to  graduates  in  forestry  from  any  recognized  university.  The 
Fellowship  has  an  annual  value  of  $2,500  of  which  $2,200  is  payable  to  the 
Fellow  and  $300  to  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  to  meet  expenses  associated  with  his 
re.search  program.  Application  by  May  1. 

C.  A.  CHANT  FELLOWSHIP  IN  ASTRONOMY 

The  Fellowship  is  open  to  graduates  of  any  recognized  university  undertaking 
a program  of  graduate  studies  in  Astronomy,  Astrophysics,  or  Radio  Astronomy 
at  the  David  Dunlap  Observatory,  University  of  Toronto.  The  Fellowship  has  a 
value  of  $2,600  with  an  optional  summer  supplement  of  $1,000.  Associated  with 
the  Fellowship  are  certain  Observatory  duties  in  connection  with  the  public  and 
with  research. 
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FITZGERALD  MEMORIAL  FELLOWSHIP 

The  Fitzgerald  Memorial  Fellowship  in  Preventive  Medicine  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  School  of  Ftygiene  by  the  Connaught  medical  research  labo- 
ratories to  commemorate  the  late  Dr.  John  Gerald  Fitzgerald  who,  for  a time, 
was  Director  of  the  two  institutions.  The  Fellowship  is  offered  to  graduates  in 
medicine  of  the  University  of  Toronto  or  other  universities  approved  for  this 
purpose.  During  the  tenure  of  the  Fellowship  the  holder  will  engage  in  original 
investigations  in  the  broad  field  of  Preventive  Medicine  in  the  School  of  Hygiene. 
The  Fellowship  will  be  renewable  for  one  year  with  the  possibility  of  extension. 
The  value  varies  in  accordance  with  the  qualifications  of  the  recipient,  but  does 
not  exceed  $7,500.  Applications  should  be  submitted  to  the  Director,  School  of 
Hygiene,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181.  Tenure  is  normally  July  1 to  June 
30. 

WALTER  HELM  FELLOWSHIP  IN  ASTRONOMY 

THE  WALTER  HELM  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  provides  scholarships  for  graduate  stu- 
dents in  Astronomy.  Values  vary  up  to  $2,000  for  the  academic  session. 

FRANK  S.  HOGG  MEMORIAL  FELLOWSHIP 

This  award  is  offered  in  alternate  years  to  a graduate  student  in  Astronomy 
and  has  a value  up  to  $1,000  for  an  academic  session.  Next  award  in  1973-74. 

GORDON  FERRIE  HULL  FELLOWSHIP 

This  Fellowship  is  awarded  in  alternate  years  to  a candidate  for  the  Ph.D. 
(who  holds  an  M.Sc.  degree  or  equivalent)  in  the  Department  of  Physics;  it  has 
a value  of  approximately  $2,250.  Next  award  in  1973-74. 

JOHN  L.  KELLERMAN  FELLOWSHIP  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

This  fellowship  is  open  to  a student  holding  a degree  in  engineering  who  has 
an  interest  in  and  an  aptitude  for  steel  construction.  Applications  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering.  Value:  approximately  $2,000. 

LACHLAN  GILCHRIST  FELLOWSHIPS 

These  awards  are  made  annually  to  students  in  fundamental  physics.  They 
have  a value  of  approximately  $1,931  and  are  for  students  in  their  second  year 
of  graduate  work,  in  the  Departments  of  Aerospace  Studies,  Mathematics,  or 
Physics. 

THE  ANNIE  L.  LAIRD  FELLOWSHIP  IN  FOOD  SCIENCES 

The  Annie  L.  Laird  Fellowship,  the  gift  of  her  sister.  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Laird, 
D.Sc.,  will  be  offered  for  award  in  alternate  years  to  a graduate  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  who  enrols  for  a graduate  degree  in  the  area  of  Nutrition  in  the 
Department  of  Food  Sciences.  The  value  of  the  award  is  approximately  $1,550 
(1972  and  alternate  years). 

THE  NORTHERN  ELECTRIC  GRADUATE  RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIP 

Value  $1,500.  Established  by  the  Northern  Electric  Company  to  assist 
graduate  students  proceeding  toward  a Master’s  or  Doctor’s  degree  in  Electrical 
Engineering,  Physics,  Physical  Chemistry,  Metallurgy,  or  Applied  Mathematics 
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and  preferably  whose  thesis  work  can  be  expected  to  have  implications  for  the 
communications  industry.  The  candidate  must  be  a Canadian  citizen  or  landed 
immigrant  in  Canada,  and  a graduate  of  a recognized  university. 

THE  PATINO  MINING  RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIP 

The  PATINO  MINING  CORPORATION  has  endowed  a Research  Fellowship  in  a field 
related  to  the  mineral  industry,  to  the  value  of  approximately  $1,970. 

H.  W.  PRICE  RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIP  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  H.  W.  Price  Research  Fellowship  in  Electrical  Engineering  consisting  of 
the  income  from  the  fund  accumulated  over  one  or  more  years,  derived  from  the 
sum  of  $10,000  donated  by  the  hydro-electric  power  commission  of  Ontario, 
will  be  awarded  from  time  to  time  to  a graduate  in  Electrical  Engineering  of  any 
recognized  university,  registered  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  wishing  to 
proceed  with  an  investigation  in  the  field  of  Electrical  Engineering.  Value:  ap- 
proximately $2,000. 

L.  V.  REDMAN  FELLOWSHIP 

Candidates  for  this  award  must  be  completing  their  undergraduate  training  and 
entering  a program  of  study  and  research  in  Chemistry  leading  to  an  advanced 
degree.  The  value  of  the  award  is  $1,200  for  an  academic  session  and  prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  graduates  from  universities  other  than  Toronto. 

NORMAN  STUART  ROBERTSON  FELLOWSHIPS 

These  awards  are  made  annually  to  graduate  students  in  the  sciences  and  have 
a value  of  approximately  $2,250. 

THE  WARNER-LAMBERT  RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIP  IN  PHARMACY 

A research  Fellowship  in  Pharmacy,  to  the  value  of  $1,500  annually,  of  which 
$1,200  is  for  the  candidate,  and  $300  for  the  University,  has  been  established  by 
WARNER-LAMBERT  (CANADA)  LIMITED,  for  award  to  a graduate  in  Pharmacy, 
preferably  of  a Canadian  university,  who  is  a candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science  in  Pharmacy. 

RAMSAY  WRIGHT  SCHOLARSHIP 

TTiis  scholarship,  established  to  encourage  research  in  Zoology,  has  an  annual 
value  of  approximately  $700. 

II  FELLOWSHIPS  AWARDED  BY  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 
(Application  dates  and  information  correct  at  time  of  going  to  press) 

Please  note  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Commonwealth  Scholar- 
ship and  Fellowship  plan  only  students  with  Canadian  citizenship  or 
landed  immigrant  status  are  eligible  to  apply  for  the  awards  described 
in  this  section. 


CANADA  COUNCIL  GRANTS 

The  Canada  Council  offers  fellowships  and  grants  in  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities  and  a variety  of  assistance  to  professional  artists. 
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Among  Council  programs  of  aid  are:  Doctoral  fellowships,*  Leave  fellow- 
ships,* Research  grants.  Arts  awards,*  Arts  bursaries,*  Short  term  grants  (aster- 
isked items  are  annual  competitions,  with  specified  deadlines  in  fall  each  year). 

Brochures  giving  detailed  information,  including  deadlines  for  annual  competi- 
tions, on  these  and  other  Canada  Council  programs  of  aid  are  available  from  The 
Canada  Council,  140  Wellington  Street,  Ottawa  4,  Ontario,  as  follows:  Awards 
Service  (for  annual  competition),  The  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Division 
(for  research  grants).  Arts  Division  (for  short  term  grants). 

MILITARY  SERVICE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Department  of  National  Defence  sponsors  programs  of  university  educa- 
tion for  young  men  who  have  the  potential  to  become  officers  in  the  Canadian 
Armed  Forces.  The  programs  include  Regular  Officer  Training  Plan,  Medical 
Officer  Training  Plan,  Dental  Officer  Training  Plan,  and  Reserve  Officer  Univer- 
sity Training  Plan. 

Applicants  must  be  Canadian  citizens.  For  full  information  contact:  The  Uni- 
versity Liaison  Officer,  Canadian  Forces  Base  Toronto,  Downsview,  Ontario. 

CENTRAL  MORTGAGE  AND  HOUSING  CORPORATION  GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS 

Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  offers  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  new  fellowships  for  graduate  study  in  various  fields  of  urban  and  regional 
affairs.  One  hundred  fellowships  are  designated  for  study  in  Canadian  univer- 
sities and  twenty-five  for  study  in  universities  outside  Canada.  Candidates  must 
be  Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immigrants  in  Canada.  Stipends  are  $3,000  plus 
tuition  fees  for  students  proceeding  to  a master’s  degree  and  $4,000  plus  tuition 
fees  for  students  beyond  the  master’s  level  proceeding  to  a doctoral  degree. 
(Successful  applicants  receive  a supplement  if  there  are  dependent  children.) 

Application  forms  available  from  the  Administrator,  Advisory  Group,  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation,  Ottawa  7,  Ontario,  must  be  submitted 
through  the  appropriate  department  of  the  university  in  which  the  student  pro- 
poses to  enrol.  Applications  for  study  at  Canadian  universities  must  be  sent  to 
CMHC  by  March  1;  applications  for  study  at  universities  outside  Canada  by 
April  15. 

MEDICAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 

A limited  number  of  Studentships  are  offered  by  the  Medical  Research  Council 
to  highly  qualified  graduate  students  at  the  pre-doctoral  level  who  are  undertaking 
full-time  training  and  research  leading  to  a higher  degree  under  the  supervision 
of  members  of  departments  of  medical  schools  or  schools  of  pharmacy. 

Candidates  are  encouraged  to  apply  by  January  1. 

All  communications  concerning  the  Studentship  program,  and  all  applications, 
should  be  addressed  to:  The  Secretary,  Medical  Research  Council,  Montreal 
Road,  Ottawa  7,  Canada. 

NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL  OF  CANADA  POSTGRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  BURSARIES 
AND  POSTDOCTORATE  FELLOWSHIPS 

Each  year,  the  National  Research  Council  offers  a number  of  postgraduate 
awards  to  assist  students  in  undertaking  graduate  study  and  research  leading 
to  advanced  degrees,  and  a limited  number  of  postdoctorate  fellowships  for  those 
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wishing  to  add  to  their  experience  by  specialized  training.  These  scholarships  and 
fellowships  are  open  to  men  and  women  on  equal  terms  and  are  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  high  scholastic  achievement  and  evidence  of  capacity  to  do  research. 

Application  form  to  arrive  at  NRC  not  later  than  December  31. 

All  communications  regarding  student  awards  should  be  addressed  to:  The 
Scholarship  Officer,  Awards  Office,  National  Research  Council  of  Canada,  Ot- 
tawa 7,  Ontario. 

ONTARIO  GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  provides  a number  of  graduate 
awards  valued  at  $1,500  for  the  academic  session,  and  tenable  at  Ontario  univer- 
sities. Supplements  of  $750  for  the  spring  term  are  also  available.  For  1971—72 
these  Fellowships  will  be  available  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences,  with 
some  assistance  possible  in  the  pure  and  applied  sciences. 

The  awards  are  intended  primarily  for  students  who  are  Canadian  citizens  or 
landed  immigrants  and  who  were  residents  of  Ontario  at  the  time  of  application. 
In  addition,  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  awarding  of  a limited  number  of 
Fellowships  to  students  not  now  residents  of  Ontario  but  who  meet  the  admission 
requirements  and  who  give  a clear  indication  that  they  have  a serious  interest  in 
pursuing  careers  in  university  or  college  teaching  in  Ontario  upon  completion  of 
their  graduate  studies.  Students  studying  in  Canada  on  student  visas  are  not  elig- 
ible under  this  program. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  65 
St.  George  St.,  Toronto  and  must  be  filed  with  the  School  not  later  than  Febru- 
ary 15. 

THE  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  II  ONTARIO  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  makes  available  five  scholarships 
valued  at  $5,000  each  to  candidates  who  are  Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immi- 
grants nearing  the  completion  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  the  humanities,  social 
sciences  and  mathematics  at  Ontario  universities. 

Applications  must  be  made  through  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  in  which 
the  applicant  is  enrolled  before  December  1. 

THE  SIR  JOHN  A.  MACDONALD  GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIP  IN  CANADIAN  HISTORY 

The  Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  makes  available  each  year  one 
Fellowship  of  $4,000.  The  award  is  tenable  for  two  years,  making  the  maximum 
value  of  each  award  $8,000.  This  Fellowship  is  tenable  at  an  Ontario  university 
by  a Canadian  citizen  resident  in  Ontario,  for  graduate  studies  with  a major 
emphasis  on  Canadian  history. 

Application  forms  from  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  of  the  Ontario  Uni- 
versity in  which  the  applicant  is  enrolled,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary, 
Committee  of  Selection,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  Graduate  Fellowship  in  Cana- 
dian History,  Department  of  University  Affairs,  Suite  700,  481  University 
Avenue,  Toronto  2,  before  January  29. 

COMMONWEALTH  SCHOLARSHIP  AND  FELLOWSHIP  PLAN 

Under  a Plan  drawn  up  at  a conference  in  Oxford  in  1959,  each  participating 
country  of  the  Commonwealth  offers  a number  of  scholarships  to  students  from 
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other  Commonwealth  countries.  These  scholarships  are  mainly  for  graduate  study 
and  are  tenable  in  the  country  making  the  offer.  Awards  are  normally  for  two 
years  and  cover  travelling,  tuition  fees,  other  university  fees  and  a living  allow- 
ance. 

Details  from  the  relevant  government  office  in  applicant’s  own  country  or  the 
Canadian  Commonwealth  Scholarship  and  Fellowship  Committee,  c/o  Associa- 
tion of  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada,  151  Slater  Street,  Ottawa  4,  Ontario. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Department  of  National  Defence  has  established  three  scholarships  for 
military  and  strategic  studies  of  interest  to  Canada  and  may  comprise  work  in 
one  or  more  of  the  following  areas:  National  and  International  aspects  of  se- 
curity, studies  of  strategic  theory,  alliances  and  United  Nations,  civil-military  re- 
lations. Candidates  must  be  Canadian  citizens.  Stipends  are  $4,000  plus  academic 
fees. 

Closing  date  for  receipt  of  applications  March  1.  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  from:  Director  of  Awards,  Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges  of 
Canada,  151  Slater  Street,  Ottawa  4,  Ontario. 

CANADIAN  TRANSPORT  COMMISSION  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  Canadian  Transport  Commission  plans  to  award  a limited  number  of  fel- 
lowships for  graduate  study  in  any  discipline  related  to  transportation  leading  to 
an  advanced  degree  for  which  there  is  a thesis  requirement.  Candidates  must  be 
Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immigrants.  Stipends  are  $3,600  for  students  pro- 
ceeding to  a master’s  degree  and  $4,500  for  students  proceeding  to  a doctoral 
degree.  (Successful  applicants  with  one  or  more  dependent  children  will  receive 
an  additional  $1,000.)  A travel  allowance  will  also  be  paid. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Executive  Assistant,  Research 
Branch,  Canadian  Transport  Commission,  Ottawa  4,  Ontario.  Completed  ap- 
plications must  be  postmarked  by  March  15. 

Ill  FELLOWSHIPS  AWARDED  BY  OTHER  OUTSIDE  AGENCIES 

RUBY  KINKEAD  MEMORIAL  FELLOWSHIP 

One  Fellowship  valued  at  $6,000  is  offered  annually  for  doctoral  study  in  the 
Department  of  Educational  Theory  by  the  Federation  of  Women  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciations of  Ontario.  Ordinarily  applicants  must  be  members  of  the  Federation, 
but  other  applicants  with  outstanding  qualifications  will  be  considered. 

Application  forms,  from  the  Executive  Secretary  FWTAO,  1260  Bay  Street, 
Toronto,  must  be  returned  by  February  1. 

SHASTRI  INDO-CANADIAN  FELLOWSHIPS 

Pre-doctoral  fellowships  for  research  in  India  are  offered  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences  to  students  who  are  registered  in  the  Ph.D.  programs  of  recognized 
Canadian  institutions  of  higher  learning.  These  fellowships  will  normally  be  for 
a period  of  twelve  months  with  a possibility  of  extension  for  a period  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  months.  Maximum  amount  of  each  fellowship  will  be  the  Rupee  equi- 
valent of  $6,000  for  a twelve  month  period.  A fellowship  can  be  used  only  in 
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India.  Dollar  expenses  must  therefore  be  obtained  by  a fellow  from  other  sources. 
The  deadline  for  applications  is  October  1. 

Apply  to:  President,  Shastri  Indo-Canadian  Institute,  McGill  University,  3437 
Peel  Street,  Montreal  2,  P.Q. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  GRADUATE  RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIPS 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY  OF  CANADA  has  established  a number  of 
graduate  research  fellowships  to  promote  and  encourage  research  in  the  technical 
fields  serving  the  Canadian  metal  industries  and  to  further  public  interest  in  in- 
dustrial science  in  Canada.  Each  fellowship  has  a possible  tenure  of  three  years 
with  an  annual  grant  of  $4,500  ($3,800  is  payable  to  the  Fellow  and  $700  is 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  supervising  professor  for  necessary  materials  or 
equipment). 

Applications  on  behalf  of  competent  graduate  students  will  be  considered  from 
any  Canadian  university  qualified  to  confer  the  Master’s  or  Doctor’s  degree  in 
Geology  (including  Geophysics  and  Geochemistry),  Mining,  Ore  Dressing, 
Metallurgy  (both  process  and  physical).  Chemistry  or  Physics  of  metals  or 
minerals. 

Application  is  made  through  the  university  department  concerned  to  The 
International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada  Limited,  Box  44,  Toronto-Dominion 
Centre,  Toronto  1,  Ontario,  not  later  than  January  15. 

WALTER  C.  SUMNER  MEMORIAL  FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  of  $4,000  to  $5,000  each  are  available  in  each  academic  year  for 
male  or  female  doctoral  candidates  in  the  fields  of  chemistry,  physics  or  elec- 
tronics. 

The  Fellowships  are  available  to  candidates  in  full  time  attendance  at  selected 
universities  including  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  may  be  held  for  up  to  two 
years. 

An  applicant  must  hold  a degree  from  a recognized  Canadian  university  other 
than  the  university  where  doctoral  studies  and  research  will  be  carried  on,  must 
be  a Canadian  citizen  and  must  be  domiciled  in  one  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada. 
Preferences  will  be  given  to  qualified  applicants  domiciled  in  Nova  Scotia,  the 
Atlantic  Provinces  and  other  parts  of  Canada  in  that  order  and  as  well  will  be 
given  to  a person  previously  awarded  a Fellowship. 

Applications  are  to  be  made  to  the  Walter  C.  Sumner  Foundation  through  the 
university  at  which  the  doctoral  studies  and  research  will  be  carried  on. 

Further  details  and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

WOODROW  WILSON  DISSERTATION  FELLOWSHIPS 

Graduate  students  working  towards  a Ph.D.  in  the  humanities  or  social  sciences 
who  expect  to  complete  the  dissertation  no  later  than  four  calendar  years  after 
beginning  post  baccalaureate  study,  are  eligible  for  nomination  for  a Woodrow 
Wilson  Dissertation  Fellowship.  They  must  have  fulfilled  all  predissertation  re- 
quirements before  the  award  can  begin. 

The  stipend  is  $225  per  month  for  up  to  15  months;  the  co-operating  graduate 
school  will  waive  fees. 
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Candidates  must  be  nominated  by  the  chairmen  of  their  departments  to  the 
Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  by  October  15  and  January  10. 

SHELL  CANADA  FELLOWSHIPS  IN  ENGINEERING 

Shell  Canada  offers  a number  of  fellowships  for  postgraduate  study  in  the 
following  Engineering  fields:  Chemical,  Civil,  Electrical,  Geological,  Mechanical, 
Metallurgical,  Mining  and  Petroleum  Engineering,  and  Engineering  Physics. 
Each  fellowship  is  valued  at  $5,000  annually  ($4,000  for  the  student  and  $1,000 
grant  in  aid  to  the  University),  with  an  additional  $500  to  married  students,  and 
is  tenable  for  up  to  three  years  at  any  Canadian  University  with  a recognized 
graduate  faculty  and  engineering  research  facilities.  Candidates  must  be  under 
25  years  of  age,  Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immigrants,  and  have  completed 
at  least  one  year  of  graduate  study  and  research  leading  to  a doctorate  in 
Canada. 

Applications  from  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  must  be  submitted  not  later 
than  January  15  to:  The  Selection  Committee,  Shell  Canada  Fellowships  in  Engi- 
neering, c/o  National  Research  Council,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

GULF  OIL  CANADA  LIMITED  GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS 

Nine  awards,  valued  at  $4,500  ($3,500  to  be  paid  to  the  successful  candidate 
and  $1,000  to  the  receiving  university)  will  be  made  each  year  to  candidates  in 
engineering,  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics  and  computer  sciences,  geology, 
geophysics  and  any  related  sciences,  business  and  management  studies  and 
ecologically-oriented  studies,  who  are  Canadian  citizens  or  who  have  held 
landed  immigrant  status  for  one  year  prior  to  submitting  the  application. 
Candidates  must  be  graduates  of  a Canadian  university  or  college  which  is  a 
member,  or  affiliated  to  a member,  of  the  Association  of  Universties  and 
Colleges  of  Canada. 

Fellowship  tenable  at  any  of  the  above  universities.  Closing  date  for  receipt  of 
applications  March  1.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from:  Director  of 
Awards,  Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada,  151  Slater  Street, 
Ottawa  4,  Ontario. 

BELL  CANADA  CENTENNIAL  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Canada  offers  eight  graduate  fellowships  of 
$5,000  ($3,500  to  the  Fellow,  and  $1,500  to  the  University)  to  candidates  who 
are  proceeding  towards  a Master’s  degree.  Preference  will  be  given  to  subject 
areas  relevant  to  the  scientific,  political,  social  or  economic  needs  of  Canada. 
Candidates  must  be  Canadian  citizens  or  have  held  landed  immigrant  status 
for  one  year  prior  to  submitting  application,  and  must  be  graduates  of  a 
university  or  college  with  standards  accepted  by  the  Association  of  Universities 
and  Colleges  of  Canada.  Fellowships  are  tenable  at  any  Canadian  university  or 
college  which  is  a member,  or  affiliated  to  a member,  of  the  A.U.C.C. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Student  Awards, 
Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada,  151  Slater  Street,  Ottawa  4, 
Ontario.  Final  date  for  receipt  of  applications  March  1. 

IMPERIAL  OIL  FELLOWSHIPS 

Imperial  Oil  Limited  in  1946  established  for  annual  competition  Graduate 
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Research  Fellowships,  now  five  in  number  and  having  a potential  value  of  $9,000 
($3,000  a year  for  a maximum  of  three  years).  No  restriction  is  placed  on  the 
amount  of  similar  assistance  held  concurrently.  Successful  applicants  may  attend 
any  approved  university. 

The  fellowships  are  open  to  graduates  of  any  approved  Canadian  university 
and  are  offered  for  research  leading  to  a Doctor’s  degree  in  the  fields  of  pure  and 
applied  natural  and/or  exact  sciences,  including  mathematics  (3  fellowships)  and 
social  sciences  and  humanities  (2  fellowships).  Nominations  for  the  fellowships 
are  made  by  Canadian  universities,  such  nominations  to  be  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary, Committee  on  Higher  Education,  Imperial  Oil  Limited,  111  St.  Clair 
Avenue  West,  Toronto  7,  not  later  than  February  1 of  each  year. 

THE  CANADIAN  INSTITUTE  OF  CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  Canadian  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants,  together  with  the  provin- 
cial Institutes  of  Chartered  Accountants,  has  graduate  fellowships  available  to 
members  of  the  Canadian  Institute: 

a)  who  are  now  teaching  at  a Canadian  university,  junior  college  or  institute  of 
technology  who  are  candidates  for  a graduate  degree  in  business; 

or 

b)  who  are  candidates  for  a graduate  degree  beyond  a first  master’s  degree  and 
are  studying  with  a view  to  a teaching  career  in  Canada. 

Fellowships  to  a maximum  amount  of  $2,500  each  will  be  awarded  for  one 
year.  In  particular  cases  a further  grant  of  up  to  $2,500  may  be  made  for  a second 
year  upon  renewal  of  application. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  the  Institute  no  later  than  February  28. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  from:  The  Director  of  Research,  The 
Canadian  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants,  250  Bloor  Street  East,  Toronto  5, 
Ontario. 

CHEMCELL  LIMITED  FELLOWSHIPS 

Six  awards  are  made  annually  to  Canadian  residents  who  are  graduates  of 
recognized  Canadian  universities.  The  awards  are  valued  at  $3,500  ($2,500  to  the 
Fellow  and  $1,000  to  the  relevant  department)  and  are  for  graduate  study  in 
Chemistry,  Engineering,  Physics,  or  Mathematics. 

Application  forms  from  the  Director  of  Awards,  Association  of  Universities 
and  Colleges  of  Canada,  151  Slater  Street,  Ottawa  4,  Ontario,  must  be  returned 
by  March  1 . 

THE  STEEL  COMPANY  OF  CANADA  LIMITED  GRADUATE  RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIPS  IN 
METALLURGY 

Four  fellowships,  each  of  the  value  of  $5,000,  of  which  $4,000  will  be  awarded 
to  the  successful  candidate  and  $1,000  to  the  department  of  the  University  in 
which  research  will  be  carried  out.  Renewal  is  jjossible,  but  the  award  may  not 
be  held  for  more  than  three  years.  Candidates  must  be  Canadian  citizens  or 
have  held  landed  immigrant  status  for  one  year  prior  to  submitting  application. 
Candidates  must  be  graduates  of  a Canadian  University  or  College  which  is  a 
member  or  affiliate  to  a member  of  the  Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges 
of  Canada.  Fellowships  are  tenable  at  Canadian  universities  that  have  a qualifying 
course  in  Metallurgical  Research. 
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Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Awards,  Association 
of  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada,  151  Slater  Street,  Ottawa  4.  Closing  date 
for  receipt  of  applications  by  the  Association  is  March  1. 

VISCOUNT  BENNETT  TRUST  FUND 

Under  the  terms  of  a deed  of  gift  made  to  the  Canadian  Bar  Association  by 
The  Right  Honourable  Viscount  Bennett,  the  Viscount  Bennett  Trust  Fund  has 
been  established.  The  annual  income  of  the  Fund  or  the  sum  of  $2,500  whichever 
is  the  less,  will  be  paid  annually  as  a scholarship  for  post-graduate  study  in  law  at 
an  institution  of  higher  learning  to  be  approved  by  the  Scholarship  Committee. 
The  scholarship  is  open  to  a person  who  has  graduated  from  an  approved  law 
school  in  Canada  or  who,  at  the  time  of  application,  is  pursuing  his  or  her  final 
year  of  studies  as  an  undergraduate  student.  The  award  is  to  be  made  at  a meeting 
of  the  Committee  to  be  held  at  the  time  of  the  Mid-winter  Meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  Association.  The  Faculty  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Toronto  has  been 
approved  by  the  Committee. 

Applications  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Bar  Association, 
90  Sparks  Street,  Ottawa,  before  December  3 1 . 

THE  CANADIAN  FEDERATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN  FELLOWSHIPS 

Margaret  McWilliams  Travelling  Fellowship  $3,500 

Professional  Fellowship  $2,500 

(Library  Science,  Social  Work,  Education  or  similar  pro- 
fessional School.) 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from:  Miss  Christine  Irvine,  Dean 
of  Women,  Shirreff  Hall,  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  before  February  1. 

CHEVRON  STANDARD  LIMITED  GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIP 

Chevron  Standard  Limited  offers  annually  five  graduate  fellowships  which  are 
tenable  in  selected  Canadian  universities  to  students  proceeding  to  a graduate 
degree  in  one  of  the  fields  of  Geology,  Geophysics  or  Petroleum  Engineering.  The 
fellowships  are  tenable  for  one  year  in  the  amount  of  $1,000  each,  plus  a grant  of 
$500  to  the  university  department  concerned.  The  awards  are  primarily  intended 
to  assist  male  Canadian  students  showing  an  interest  in  Earth  Science  related  to 
oil  exploration  and  to  students  who  are  interested  in  petroleum  development  and 
production.  Application  forms  which  list  the  universities  in  which  the  fellowships 
are  tenable  may  be  obtained  from  the  Student  Awards  Officer,  the  department 
head,  or  by  writing  directly  to  the  Secretary,  Aids  to  Education  Committee, 
Chevron  Standard  Limited,  400  Fifth  Avenue  S.W.,  Calgary  1,  Alberta,  and  must 
be  submitted  prior  to  March  31  of  the  year  in  which  the  graduate  program  is  to 
be  undertaken. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACCOUNTANTS  OF  CANADA  BUSINESS  FELLOWSHIPS 

Four  awards  of  $1,500  each,  tenable  for  one  year  to  students  engaged  in  a 
full-time  graduate  business  program  at  a Canadian  university.  One  award  of 
$2,000,  tenable  for  one  year  to  a student  engaged  in  a full-time  doctoral 
business  program  at  any  university.  These  fellowships  are  available  only  to 
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Canadian  citizens,  and  to  candidates  whose  programs  indicate  interests  in 
management  accounting  and  accounting  research. 

Application  must  be  made  directly  by  individuals,  on  or  before  April  1,  to: 
Administrative  Secretary,  Fellowship  Selection  Committee,  Society  of  Industrial 
Accountants  of  Canada,  P.O.  Box  176,  Hamilton  20,  Ontario. 

IV  TEACHING  ASSISTANTSHIPS,  DEMONSTRATORSHIPS 

ASSISTANTSHIPS  AND  DEMONSTRATORSHIPS 

For  information  concerning  teaching  assistantships  and  demonstratorships 
write  directly  to  the  chairman  of  the  department  concerned,  giving  full  particulars 
of  academic  training  and  experience. 

V LOANS 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS’  EMERGENCY  LOAN  FUND 

This  fund  has  been  established  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  to  assist  full- 
time students  to  meet  financial  problems  which’ could  not  have  been  anticipated. 
Full  information  is  available  from  the  Secretary  of  the  School. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ALUMNI  LOAN  FUND 

This  fund  comes  from  subscriptions  received  originally  in  1919  and  in  succeed- 
ing years  from  graduates  of  the  University  and  is  administered  by  the  University 
of  Toronto  Alumni  Association. 

Loans  are  available  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  enrolled  in  a full- 
time course  at  the  University,  in  second  and  subsequent  years. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Loan  Committee, 
Mrs.  J.  Hozack,  Alumni  House,  47  Willcocks  Street,  Toronto  181. 

CANADA  STUDENT  LOAN  PLAN 

Students  who  are  Canadian  citizens  or  who  have  landed  immigrant  status  may 
apply  to  borrow  up  to  $1,000  per  year.  The  maximum  total  indebtedness  under 
the  plan  is  $5,000. 

Enquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  appropriate  authority  in  the  applicant’s  own 
province.  As  a general  rule,  applicants  are  considered  to  be  residents  of  the 
province  in  which  their  parents  live  at  the  time  of  application,  or,  if  the  applicant 
is  married,  of  the  province  in  which  the  applicant  has  lived  for  at  least  one  year. 

GRANTS  UNDER  ONTARIO  STUDENT  AWARDS  PROGRAM 

The  Province  of  Ontario  offers  a grant  to  Ontario  residents  to  meet  part  of  the 
need  as  determined  by  the  criteria  for  the  Canada  Student  Loan  Plan  as  set  out 
above.  For  further  information  apply  in  person  to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
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HOUSING 

HOUSING  SERVICE 

For  the  convenience  of  those  students  who  are  not  able  to  find  accommoda- 
tion in  the  University  and  College  residences,  the  University  maintains  a listing 
of  rooming  houses,  flats  and  apartments.  Addresses  of  these  may  be  obtained 
through  the  Housing  Service  office  at  49  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  181,  Ontario. 

As  off-campus  housing  is  privately  controlled  the  University  can  neither 
guarantee  its  quality  nor  reserve  it  on  behalf  of  tenants.  Students  requiring  off- 
campus  housing  are  advised  to  plan  to  arrive  a few  days  in  advance  of  regis- 
tration and  stay  temporarily  in  a hotel  so  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
locate  permanent  accommodation. 

MARRIED  STUDENT  APARTMENTS 

One,  and  two  bedroom  unfurnished  apartments  in  high-rise  buildings  near  the 
University  are  available  on  a yearly  lease  basis.  Brochures,  with  rent  schedules 
and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  University  Housing  Service, 
49  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  181,  Ontario. 

GRADUATE  STUDENT  RESIDENCE 

The  St.  George  Graduate  Residence  accommodates  approximately  300  single 
men  and  women  graduate  and  post-baccalaureate  students.  The  residence  is 
located  on  the  south-east  comer  of  Bloor  and  St.  George  Streets  and  provides 
facilities  in  between  that  of  a conventional  residence  and  an  apartment  building; 
there  is  no  dining  hall  or  cafeteria;  kitchens  are  provided  as  are  laundry  and 
common  rooms.  The  residence  is  administered  by  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
through  the  Warden,  Prof.  J.  Siegel;  all  enquiries  concerning  the  residence 
should  be  directed  to  the  Warden,  321  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  181. 

MASSEY  COLLEGE 

Massey  College  provides  accommodation  for  approximately  84  men  registered 
in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Of  this  number  60  can  be  given  rooms  in 
College  and  another  24  are  provided  with  facilities  for  study,  and  the  use  of 
the  common  rooms,  dining-hall  and  library.  Admission  is  by  election,  and  those 
elected  to  Junior  Fellowships  pay  fees  which  cover  one-third  of  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  in  the  College;  thus  each  Junior  Fellowship  constitutes  a substantial 
scholarship. 

Complete  information  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  The  Secretary,  Massey 
College,  4 Devonshire  Place,  Toronto  181,  for  a brochure  which  gives  a fuller 
description  of  the  College  and  details  regarding  the  manner  of  application. 

THE  CAMPUS  CO-OPERATIVE  RESIDENCE,  INC. 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incorporated  offers  residence  and  single 
room  accommodation  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  Total  occu- 
pancy is  300  in  residence  and  85  in  single  rooms.  Meals  are  provided,  and 
non-residents  are  invited  to  eat  at  the  Co-op  dining  rooms.  Since  the  University 
of  Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with  Campus  Co-operative  Residence 
Inc.,  all  enquiries  should  be  addressed  to:  Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Inc., 
395  Huron  Street,  Toronto  181,  Ontario,  Telephone  964-1961. 
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ROCHDALE  COLLEGE 

Rochdale  College  is  open  to  offer  student  accommodation  of  varying  forms. 
Single  and  double  rooms,  suites,  and  apartments  are  offered  at  reasonable  rates. 
Total  accommodation  is  for  about  850  students,  both  male  and  female.  A large 
cafeteria  is  contained  within  the  building.  Students  may  take  advantage  of  the 
educational  program  of  Rochdale  College  on  either  a full  or  part-time  basis  if 
they  so  desire.  Rochdale  College  is  operated  on  the  Co-operative  System. 

Since  the  University  of  Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with  Rochdale 
College,  all  enquiries  should  be  addressed  to:  Rochdale  College  Reservations 
Office,  341  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  181,  Ontario.  Telephone  921-3168. 

TARTU  COLLEGE 

Tartu  College,  a private  student  residence,  located  at  310  Bloor  St.  West,  is 
offering  accommodation  to  single  male  and  female  graduate  and  professional 
faculty  students.  444  single  rooms  and  15  double  rooms  will  be  available. 
Suites  for  groups  of  six  will  have  their  own  cooking  and  dining  facilities. 
Single  room  will  be  $90-$93  per  month,  and  double  room  $75  per  month.  A 
large  cafeteria  is  located  on  the  main  floor.  There  are  coin  laundry  and  park- 
ing facilities  available. 

All  enquiries  should  be  addressed  direct  to:  Tartu  College,  310  Bloor  Street 
West,  Toronto  181,  Ontario.  Telephone:  925-4747. 


HEALTH  SERVICE 

Clinical,  Psychiatric,  Athletic  Injury  and  Infirmary  services  are  available,  as 
outlined  in  the  Health  Service  brochure. 

Medical  Examination  is  required  of  any  student,  annually,  before  participating 
in  organized  or  competitive  athletics. 

Vaccination  against  Smallpox  at  the  Health  Service  is  required  before  October 
15  unless  a certificate  of  successful  vaccination  within  the  previous  three  years 
is  produced. 

Chest  X-ray  for  Tuberculosis  is  required  of  all  students  in  their  first  year  at 
this  University,  unless  they  produce  proof  of  a normal  chest  X-ray  or  a negative 
reaction  to  Tuberculin  skin  testing  within  the  previous  six  months,  and  is  required 
annually  of  all  students  whose  domicile  is  not  in  Canada. 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS’  APPOINTMENTS  REGISTRY 

The  Graduate  Students’  Appointments  Registry  is  a central  index  file  contain- 
ing curriculum  vitae,  transcripts,  and  letters  of  recommendation  from  super- 
vising professors.  The  Registry  is  intended  to  facilitate  application  for  teaching 
appointments  by  assisting  in  assembling  and  duplicating  relevant  student 
records. 

The  Registry  is  not  primarily  a placement  function.  It  is  designed  to  respond 
to  requests  from  other  academic  institutions  for  credentials  of  graduate  students, 
particularly  doctoral  candidates,  seeking  teaching  positions  with  them.  Material 
is  submitted  to  the  file  at  the  request  of  the  graduate  student  who  is  responsible 
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for  obtaining  the  agreement  of  the  supervising  staff  members  to  provide  a letter 
of  recommendation. 

The  request  for  student  credentials  must  come  from  the  college  interested  in 
that  student.  The  service  will  not  act  on  the  request  of  the  graduate  student. 
Consequently,  students  should  apply  directly  to  the  college  in  which  they  are 
interested,  stating  that  credentials  may  be  obtained  on  request  to  the  Graduate 
Students’  Appointments  Registry,  581  Spadina  Avenue,  University  of  Toronto. 
Telephone:  928-2543. 

CAREER  COUNSELLING  AND  PLACEMENT  CENTRE 

Career  counselling,  part-time,  summer  and  permanent  placement  services  are 
available  on  a year  round  basis.  Students  may  use  the  facilities  of  the  career 
library,  on-campus  interviews  or  individual  referral  services.  Telephone:  928- 
2538. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS’  UNION 

Every  graduate  student  registered  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  has  be- 
come, by  virtue  of  the  fee  he  has  paid,  a member  of  the  Graduate  Students’ 
Union,  and  is  entitled  to  full  use  of  its  many  facilities.  The  Union  building  is 
situated  at  16  Bancroft  Avenue  (south  of  Harbord  Street,  between  Spadina  Ave- 
nue and  Huron  Street).  Its  first  floor  lounge  contains  magazines,  television,  tele- 
phone, a piano  and  high-fidelity  set.  A snack  bar  operates  between  12-2  p.m. 
and  a fully  licensed  pub  operates  daily  on  the  premises  from  noon  to  11.30  p.m. 

The  gymnasium  is  equipped  for  basketball,  badminton  and  volleyball,  and 
can  be  used  by  groups  for  social  functions  as  well.  The  building  is  open  for 
the  use  of  all  graduate  students  from  9:00  a.m.  to  11:30  p.m.  every  weekday 
and  from  1:30  p.m.  to  11:30  p.m.  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

Activities  of  the  Union  are  organized  by  an  elected  committee  of  graduate 
students  representing  the  various  course  unions.  Depending  on  the  size  of  the 
department,  each  course  union  is  entitled  to  at  least  one  representative,  and 
cannot  exceed  three.  The  course  union  representatives  sit  on  the  Union’s 
General  Council,  who  in  turn  elect  an  Executive  Committee  who  are  respons- 
ible for  the  day-to-day  affairs  of  the  Union  on  a twelve  month  basis.  Activities 
include  Wine  and  Cheese  parties,  dances  with  live  music,  trips  to  the  Univer- 
sity-owned farm  at  Caledon,  ski  outings,  trips  to  Stratford,  ice-hockey,  soccer, 
basketball,  a wine-making  guild,  etc. 

Graduate  departments  or  groups  may  organize  faculty-student  parties  using  the 
facilities  of  the  Graduate  Students’  Union. 

The  Graduate  Students’  Union  allocates  over  20%  of  its  budget  to  depart- 
mental organizations  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  programs  of  relevance  to  their 
members.  An  “automatic”  departmental  grant  of  $2.00  p>er  member  is  given  upon 
presentation  of  a constitution  and  budget.  A sample  copy  of  a departmental  con- 
stitution is  available  from  the  GSU  office.  In  addition  an  extraordinary  grants 
item  which  includes  allocations  for  conferences,  debates,  publishing  material, 
bringing  in  speakers,  etc.  is  available. 

Information  and  enquiries  about  coming  events  may  be  found  on  bulletin 
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boards  throughout  campus,  in  the  Third  Degree,  the  Varsity  or  by  telephoning 
the  Executive  Assistant  at  928-2391  or  928-6233  between  9:00  a.m.-5:00  p.m. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  CENTRE— ISC 

The  International  Student  Centre  provides  a meeting  place  on  campus  for  stu- 
dents from  Canada  and  abroad  to  come  together  in  organized  programs  or  in- 
formal gatherings  in  a multi-cultural  setting.  The  “international  community”  on 
the  campus  can  find  there  ample  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas,  to  demonstrate 
their  cultures,  and  to  relax  together. 

There  is  no  membership  fee  and  all  students,  Canadian  and  overseas,  graduate 
and  undergraduate,  are  invited  to  register  for  the  mailing  list.  They  are  welcome 
to  use  any  of  the  facilities  at  ISC,  to  participate  in  its  activities,  to  help  on  the 
program  committees,  and  to  perpetuate  its  spirit. 

A varied  program  of  events  is  organized  with  the  close  co-operation  of  the 
national  clubs  and  interest  groups  in  the  centre.  Lectures,  discussions,  “Country 
Nights,”  trips,  excursions,  films  and  parties  are  some  of  the  activities  planned 
throughout  the  year. 

Reception  and  orientation  of  new  overseas  students  are  two  of  the  major  func- 
tions of  the  Centre.  Contact  is  made  with  overseas  students  prior  to  their  depar- 
ture for  Canada  to  provide  them  in  advance  with  information  and  to  determine 
their  travel  plans.  Students  and  the  full-time  staff  work  together  in  meeting  new 
students  on  arrival  and  assisting  them  in  getting  settled.  Enquiries  should  be 
addressed  to:  Mrs.  R.  G.  Riddell,  Director,  International  Student  Centre,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  Toronto  181,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Community  friends  work  closely  with  the  Centre  in  arranging  opportunities  for 
overseas  students  to  meet  Canadian  families.  These  include  Sunday  Open  House, 
International  Student  Wives’  Group,  concerts,  meeting  with  community  groups 
as  well  as  home  hospitality. 

The  staff  is  always  pleased  to  discuss  with  students  their  interests  or  concerns 
and  when  necessary  to  refer  them  to  the  correct  person  or  agency.  The 
Director  of  the  International  Student  Centre  is  also  the  Overseas  Student 
Adviser. 

ST.  ANDREW’S  — UNIVERSITY  DAY  NURSERY 

This  day  nursery,  established  and  supported  by  the  University  of  Toronto,  the 
Graduate  Students’  Union  and  the  Students’  Administrative  Council,  provides 
pre-school  education  and  day  care  facilities  for  children  of  University  of  Toronto 
students.  Children  aged  two  to  five  years  are  accepted. 

The  nursery,  located  at  St.  Andrew’s  United  Church,  1 17  Bloor  Street  East,  is 
well  equipped  and  staffed,  and  is  licensed  under  the  Day  Nursery  Act,  Province 
of  Ontario.  It  operates  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  throughout  the  winter  and 
summer  academic  sessions.  Fees  are  reasonable,  and  noon  meals  and  morning 
and  afternoon  snacks  are  provided. 

Priority  of  enrolment  is  given  to  children  of  University  students,  although 
children  of  other  members  of  the  University  community  will  be  considered. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  nursery  (telephone  921-7078)  or  from 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  ( 928-2665 ) . 


Aerospace  Studies,  77 
Anatomy,  80 
Anthropology,  81 
Applied  Statistics,  86 
Architecture,  87 
Astronomy,  89 
Biochemistry,  91 
Bio-Medical  Electronics,  93 
Botany,  95 

Business  Administration,  97 

Chemical  Engineering  and  Applied  Chemistry,  100 

Chemistry,  102 

Civil  Engineering,  105 

Classical  Studies,  108 

Comparative  Literature,  112 

Computer  Science,  115 

Criminology,  118 

Culture  and  Technology,  1 20 

Dentistry,  121 

Drama,  122 

East  Asian  Studies,  128 

Educational  Theory,  133 

Electrical  Engineering,  143 

English,  148 

Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering,  155 
Food  Sciences,  156 
Forestry,  157 

French  Language  and  Literature,  159 
Geography,  164 
Geology,  168 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literature,  170 
Great  Lakes,  172 
History,  173 
History  of  Art,  179 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Science  and  Technology,  182 


DEPARTMENTS,  CENTRES,  AND  INSTITUTES 

(Courses  listed  are  subject  to  change) 


Hygiene,  School  of,  185 
Immunology,  189 
Industrial  Engineering,  190 
Industrial  Relations,  192 
International  Studies,  193 
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Islamic  Studies,  194 

Italian  and  Hispanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  197 
Law,  20 1 

Library  Science,  202 
Linguistics,  206 

Mathematics,  Applied  Mathematics,  Mathematical  Statistics,  209 

Mechanical  Engineering,  214 

Medical  Biophysics,  217 

Medical  Science,  219 

Medieval  Studies,  222 

Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science,  230 

Museology,  232 

Music,  233 

Near  Eastern  Studies,  236 

Nuclear  Engineering  (see  Chemical  Engineering),  100 
Nursing,  240 

Pathological  Chemistry,  241 
Pathology,  243 
Pharmacology,  245 
Pharmacy,  247 
Philosophy,  249 
Physics,  255 

Physiology  and  Banting  and  Best  Research,  259 
Political  Economy,  260 
Psychiatry,  269 
Psychology,  270 

Quantitative  Analysis  of  Social  and  Economic  Policy,  273 
Renaissance  Studies,  274 

Romance  Languages  and  Literatures  (see  French  Language  and 
Literature  and  Italian  and  Hispanic  Languages  and  Literatures) 
Russian  and  East  European  Studies,  276 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures,  278 
Social  and  Health  Services,  275 
Social  Work,  28 1 
Sociology,  286 

Urban  and  Community  Studies,  288 
Urban  and  Regional  Planning,  289 
Zoology,  29 1 


A graduate  course  is  understood  to  require  at  least  two  hours  per  week  of 
lectures  or  seminars  plus  such  laboratory  hours  as  may  be  required. 

Not  every  course  will  be  given  in  any  one  year. 
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AEROSPACE  STUDIES 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


J.  H.  de  Leeuw 
B.  Etkin 
J.  B.  French 
I.  1.  Glass 
P.  C.  Hughes 


G.  W.  Johnston 

G.  K.  Korbacher  (Secretary) 

J.  W.  Locke 

R.  M.  Measures 

G.  N.  Patterson  (Chairman) 


L.  D.  Reid 
H.  S.  Ribner 
P.  A.  Sullivan 

R.  C.  Tennyson 

S.  J.  Townsend 


AREAS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 

The  Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies  is  an  interdisciplinary  institute  providing 
opportunity  for  M.A.Sc.  and  Ph.D.  candidates  to  conduct  research  in  two 
general  areas:  the  exploration  and  study  of  phenomena  in  the  atmosphere  and 
space  (Aerospace  Science-Mathematics,  Physics  and  Chemistry);  research 
directed  toward  atmospheric  or  space  vehicles  (Aerospace  Engineering). 
Modem  and  extensive  facilities  are  available,  and  the  supervisory  staff  includes 
specialists  in  the  following  areas:  Mechanics  of  Rarefied  Gases,  Rocket  Ex- 
ploration of  the  Upper  Atmosphere,  Space  Simulation  and  Satellite  Surface 
Interactions,  Laser  Diagnostics,  Plasmadynamics,  Plasma  Propulsion,  Magneto- 
gasdynamic  Power  Generation,  Blast  Wave  Phenomena,  Hypersonic  and  High 
Temperature  Gasdynamics,  Hypervelocity  Impact,  Materials  Science,  Metal 
Deformation  and  Fatigue,  Structural  Mechanics,  Solid  Mechanics,  Biomech- 
anics, Aeroelasticity,  Aeroacoustics,  Jet  Noise,  Sonic  Boom,  Turbulence,  Sub- 
sonic Aerodynamics,  Human  Pilot  D)mamics,  Dynamics  of  Space  Vehicles, 
Stability  and  Control  of  Aircraft,  Aerospace  Image  Processing,  Environmental 
Sensing,  Flight  Transportation,  Air  Cushion  and  STOL  Technology,  Architec- 
tural and  Industrial  Aerodynamics.  Many  of  these  research  topics  apply  directly 
to  the  major  scientific  and  engineering  areas  of  emphasis  emerging  under  the 
guidelines  being  developed  by  the  Science  Council  of  Canada  for  the  aero- 
nautical and  space  program  in  Canada.  Seminars  in  broad  areas  including 
technology,  innovation,  management,  market  analysis  and  science  and  society 
are  given  by  visiting  specialists  to  round  out  the  educational  program.  The 
Institute  has  developed  a cooperative  research  and  development  program  with 
the  Canadian  aerospace  industry;  financial  assistance  under  this  program  is 
available  to  some  qualified  students. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ENGINEERING 

The  Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies  may  accept  candidates  for  the  M.Eng. 
degree  under  the  general  regulations.  Individual  programs  will  be  arranged  to 
make  up  background  deficiencies.  Under  the  guidance  of  a staff  supervisor,  a 
candidate  selects  a program  of  study  which  normally  consists  of  10  to  14  hours 
of  lectures  per  week  and  a professionally  oriented  project. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

The  Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies  may  accept  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
M.A.Sc.  under  the  general  regulations.  Qualified  graduates  in  engineering, 
mathematics,  physics,  or  chemistry  are  encouraged  to  apply.  Individual  pro- 
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grams  will  be  arranged  to  make  up  any  background  deficiency.  A program  of 
study  will  normally  consist  of  three  courses  and  a thesis  based  on  research  or 
development  selected  in  consultation  with  the  staff  supervisor.  Several  research 
assistantships  are  available  for  those  not  holding  fellowships  or  scholarships. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  acceptable  under  the  general  regulations  who  have  shown  a 
marked  ability  to  conduct  research  may  be  given  an  opportunity  to  pursue 
advanced  studies  at  the  Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies.  A candidate  is  re- 
quired to  pass  a qualifying  examination  at  an  early  stage;  to  present  his  re- 
search problem  to  an  advisory  committee;  to  defend  his  thesis  before  staflf  and 
students;  and  finally  to  defend  his  thesis  before  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Ph.D.  Examination  Committee.  The  student  is  required  to  submit  a condensed 
version  of  his  doctoral  thesis  in  a form  suitable  for  publication  in  the  open 
literature.  Several  research  assistantships  are  available  for  those  not  holding 
fellowships  or  scholarships. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

100 IX  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases  and  Plasmas  1/7.  H.  de  Leeuw 
1004  Magnetogasdynamics/^.  J.  Townsend^ 

1005X  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases  and  Plasmas  II/7.  H.  de  Leeuw 

1007  The  Kinetic-Statistical  Theory  of  Fluid  Physics/G.  N.  Patterson 

1008  Seminar  in  Advanced  Surface  Interactions//.  B.  French 

1009  Nonstationary  Gasdynamics  and  Wave  Interactions//.  I.  Glass 
1014  Shock  Waves  in  Continuous  Media//.  /.  Glass\ 

1015X  Mechanics  of  Deformation/G.  K.  Korbacher 

1016  Topics  in  Applied  Mathematics/P.  C.  Hughes,  P.  A.  Sullivan 

1017  Aeroacoustics/G.  W.  Johnston,  H.  S.  Ribner 

1018  Theory  of  Sound/G.  W.  Johnston,  H.  S.  Ribner 

1020  Seminar  Course  in  Rarefied  Gas  and  Plasmadynamics/  J.  H.  de  Leeuw 

1021  Topics  in  Magnetogasdynamic  Power  Generation/5.  J.  Townsend\ 
1022X  Lasers:  Their  Properties  and  Applications//?.  M.  Measures* 

2004X  Aerodynamics  of  Wings  and  Bodies/G.  W.  Johnston 

2005X  Aeroelasticity//?.  C.  Tennyson 

201 IX  Advanced  Mechanics  of  Structures//).  B.  Mugger idge 

2012  Modern  Techniques  in  Experimental  Signal  Handling//.  W.  Ixtcke 

2013  Hypersonic  Flows//.  /.  Glass,  P.  A.  Sullivan] 

2015  Theory  of  Shells//?.  C.  Tennyson 

2016  Seminar  in  Flight  Mechanics/B.  Etkin,  P.  C.  Hughes 
2020X  Flight  Transportation  Technology /L.  D.  Reid* 

202 IX  Seminar  in  Right  Transportation/L.  D.  Reid,  R.  Taborek 
2025X  Composite  Materials/G.  K.  Korbacher 
2026  Stress  Waves  in  Solids//?.  C.  Tennyson] 

2027X  Vacuum  Technology//.  B.  French] 

*A  broad-based  course  to  suit  the  non-specialist. 
fA  supervised  reading  course. 

X Half  course. 
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2029  Spacecraft  Engineering  and  Design///.  R.  Warren 
2032X  Attitude  Dynamics  of  Space  Vehicles/P.  C.  Hughes^ 

2036X  Gas  Surface  Interactions  and  Applications//.  B.  French* 

2037X  Atmospheric  and  Space  Propulsion/5.  /.  Townsend* 

2038X  Space  Dynamics/P.  C.  Hughes* 

2040X  Stability  and  Control  of  Aircraft/P.  Etkin* 

204 IX  Boundary  Layers  I/P.  A.  Sullivan* 

204 2X  Boundary  Layers  II/P.  A.  Sullivan 
2043X  Seminar  in  Aeroelasticity/P.  C.  Tennyson* 

2044  Physics  of  Radiating  Gases//?.  M.  Measures 

2045X  Gasydynamics  Seminar//.  /.  Glass 

2046  Environmental  Effects  on  Materials/G.  K.  Korbacher\ 

2047X  Space  Propulsion  and  Power  Conversion  Systems/5.  /.  Townsend* 
2048X  Active  Environmental  Sensing/P.  M.  Measures* 

2049X  Magnetogasdynamic  Power  Engineering/5.  /.  Townsend* 

*A  broad-based  course  to  suit  the  non-specialist. 

f A supervised  reading  course. 

X Half  course. 
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ANATOMY 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

A.  A.  Axelrad  V.  Kalnins  K.  O.  McCuaig 

E.  G.  Bertram  (Secretary)  R.  G.  MacKenzie  D.  L.  McLeod 

D.  H.  Cormack  C.  G.  Smith 

J.  W.  A.  Duckworth  J.  S.  Thompson  (Chairman) 

The  Department  of  Anatomy  provides  opportunities  for  graduate  research  in 
human  and  mammalian  biology.  Studies  are  directed  toward  elucidation  of 
fundamental  processes  controlling  structure,  growth,  development  and  function, 
and  range  from  the  cellular  to  the  clinical  level.  Research  that  cuts  across  tradi- 
tional disciplinary  lines  is  encouraged. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Candidates  for  this  degree  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations.  Candi- 
dates who  have  adequate  backgrounds  in  medical  or  biological  sciences  are  ad- 
missible to  this  program.  Eligibility  for  the  degree  will  depend  upon  completion 
of  a satisfactory  program  including  a thesis  based  upon  a research  problem  and 
such  course  work  as  shall  be  required  by  the  Department  of  Anatomy. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Qualified  students  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations  as  candidates 
for  this  degree.  The  work  required  will  be  principally  a research  project  on  a 
problem  in  one  of  the  fields  of  Cell  Biology,  Histology,  Embryology,  Neuroana- 
tomy, Gross  Anatomy  or  Physical  Anthropology,  together  with  the  preparation 
of  a thesis  based  upon  this  work.  Candidates  need  not  necessarily  demonstrate 
knowledge  in  all  fields  of  Anatomy. 

Candidates  must  select  their  minor  subjects  from  departments  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Anatomy.  Candidates  are  required  to  demonstrate  adequate 
knowledge  in  one  language  other  than  English,  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Anatomy. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1001  Human  Anatomy,  including  Embryology/ 

J.  S.  Thompson,  J.W.  A.  Duckworth,  and  Staff  in  Anatomy 

1002  Histology //4 . A.  Axelrad,  D.  L.  McLeod,  and  Staff  in  Anatomy 

1003  Human  Neuroanatomy/C.  G.  Smith,  E.  G.  Bertram,  and 

Staff  in  Anatomy 

1004  Human  Growth,  Constitution  and  Evolution//^.  O.  McCuaig 

1005  Immunogenetics/,4 . A.  Axelrad 

1006  Advanced  Neuroanatomy/£.  G.  Bertram 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


J.  Anderson 

W.  P.  Carstens 

J.  J.  Chew  (Secretary) 

R.  B.  Drewitt 
R.  W.  Dunning 
J.  N.  Emerson 

C.  Hopen 

D.  R.  Hughes  (Chairman) 


J.  Mavalwala 

K.  O.  McCuaig 
T.  F.  S.  McFeat 
A.  Mohr 

S.  Nagata 


W.  N.  Irving 
J.  D.  Kaye 
R.  Knight 


W.  J.  Samarin 
H.  B.  Schroeder 
E.  G.  Schwimmer 


A.  K.  Ray 
T.  E.  Reed 
H.  Rogers 


R.  W.  Shirley 

S.  Wallman 
W.  Weissleder 


The  Department  of  Anthropology  provides  instruction  and  training  in  four 
major  areas  of  knowledge.  These  sections  are  (1)  Archaeology,  (2)  Linguistics, 
(3)  Physical  Anthropology,  and  (4)  Social  and  Cultural  Anthropology.  Students 
are  not,  however,  expected  to  demonstrate  equal  competence  in  each  of  these 
and  will  be  required  to  concentrate  on  one  field  (or  two  closely  related  ones) 
during  their  graduate  years.  It  should  nevertheless  be  made  clear  that  some 
familiarity  with  contemporary  trends  in  Anthropology  as  a whole  is  considered 
desirable,  and  all  students  must  meet  certain  minimum  requirements  in  this 
regard. 

The  Department  is  developing  several  specialized  research  projects.  Among 
these  are : Ontario  Archaeological  Site  Survey,  Arctic  and  Boreal  Forest  Archaic 
Study,  Iroquois  Prehistory  and  Skeletal  Biology  Projects,  Eskimo  Study  (human 
adaptability  project).  Growth  Studies  Clinic,  Cytogenetics  Laboratory,  Algonkian 
Languages  Project,  Gaelic  Languages  Project,  Studies  of  rural  and  urban  Cana- 
dian Indians,  Caribbean  Studies,  Urban  Anthropology,  and  Small  Group 
Culture  and  Systems  of  Communication.  See  the  Departmental  Bulletin  for 
further  projects  and  details. 

Admission  and  special  requirements 

Candidates  for  the  M.A.,  Phil.M.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees  are  accepted  under  the 
appropriate  general  regulations  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  the  De- 
partment’s regulations.  Additional  information  is  contained  in  the  Department 
Bulletin. 

Students  wishing  to  begin  graduate  studies  in  this  Department  must  submit 
their  applications  to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  by  March  15.  In  exceptional 
circumstances  only  will  applications  be  considered  after  this  date.  All  applicants 
are  required  to  submit  two  letters  of  recommendation.  All  applicants  must  also 
write  a statement,  of  approximately  500  words,  setting  out  their  main  theoretical 
fields  of  interests  with  reference  to  research.  (No  such  statement  will,  however, 
be  considered  binding  on  any  student  whose  interests  change. ) 

Basic  course  requirements 

Course  requirements  depend  on  three  factors:  the  degree  program  in  which 
the  student  is  enrolled,  previous  background  in  Anthropology  and  related  disci- 
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plines,  and  the  field  (or  fields)  of  concentration.  Members  of  the  Department 
will  advise  students  how  best  to  organize  their  programs  in  accordance  with 
relevant  regulations  and  the  students’  interests. 

Except  at  the  discretion  of  the  Graduate  Committee  all  graduate  students 
must  have  passed  at  least  one  approved  course  in  three  of  the  four  disciplines 
of  anthropology  before  they  write  the  Departmental  Examinations  (see  below). 
For  example,  a student  entering  the  Department’s  M.A.  program  in  social  and 
cultural  anthropology  with  no  other  background  in  anthropology  may  be  re- 
quired to  take  introductory  courses  in  archaeology,  linguistics,  or  physical 
anthropology  before  he  writes  Graduate  Examination  I.  In  addition  such  a candi- 
date would  take  advanced  graduate  courses  in  social  and  cultural  anthropology. 

Graduate  examinations 

All  M.A.  candidates  will  write  a two-part  Graduate  Examination  in  the  Spring. 
Early  in  the  academic  year  in  which  this  Examination  is  to  take  place,  the 
sections  will  indicate  to  the  Graduate  Secretary  the  categories  of  Part  II  of  the 
Examination  for  which  their  students  will  be  responsible. 

Examination  I 

Part  I This  is  an  essay  examination  in  which  students  will  be  required  to 
select  questions  from  a number  of  topics.  The  purpose  of  this  part  of 
the  Examination  will  be  to  test  the  student’s  overall  grasp  of  anthro- 
pology. 

Part  II  Archaeology 
or  Linguistics 
or  Physical  Anthropology 
or  Social  and  Cultural  Anthropology 

Phil.M.  and  three-year  Ph.D.  candidates  will  write  the  above  Examination. 
In  addition  all  Ph.D.  and  Phil.M.  candidates  will  write  a qualifying  examina- 
tion (Examination  II)  normally  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  in  which  they  will 
commence  work  on  their  thesis  or  research  papers. 

Examination  II 

In  this  Examination  students  will  be  tested  on  the  theoretical  and 
empirical  problems  relevant  to  their  topic  of  thesis  research. 
NOTE:  The  Department  reserves  the  right  to  make  alterations  in  any  of  the 
above  requirements. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  are  required  to  take  a program 
of  courses  approved  by  the  Graduate  Committee. 

M.A.  candidates  normally  take  three  or  four  full  year  courses  or  their  equiva- 
lent in  half  courses  which  may  include  reading  seminars. 

In  addition  to  course  requirements  all  M.A.  candidates  will  write  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology’s  Graduate  Examination  I (see  above). 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Philosophy  are  required  (a)  to  take 
a program  of  courses  approved  by  the  Graduate  Committee,  (b)  to  write  the 
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Department  of  Anthropology’s  Graduate  Examination (s)  (see  above),  (c)  to 
prepare  a research  paper  under  the  supervision  of  one  or  more  faculty  members, 
and  id)  to  demonstrate  knowledge  of  a language  other  than  English;  the  selec- 
tion of  this  language  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Graduate  Committee. 

Phil.M.  candidates  will  normally  take  six  or  more  courses  during  their  two 
years  of  residence:  these  may  include  research  and/or  reading  seminars. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  required  to  follow  a 
program  of  study  leading  to  the  presentation  of  a thesis  which  must  be  an 
original  contribution  to  Anthropological  knowledge.  The  thesis  will  normally 
involve  “field  work”  in  the  broad  meaning  of  the  term.  Both  the  preparation  for 
and  the  writing  of  the  thesis  will  be  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  members 
of  the  faculty. 

All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  pass  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology’s  Graduate  Examinations.  They  must  also  demonstrate 
knowledge  of  one  language  other  than  English.  The  language  chosen  as  a Ph.D. 
language  requirement  should  be  relevant  to  a student’s  area  of  research  and  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  his  section.  In  certain  cases  more  than  one  language 
may  be  required. 

Minors  (as  defined  by  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies)  must  be  relevant  to  a 
student’s  area  of  research  and  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  his  section.  Inside 
minors  are  permitted  within  the  section  but  they  should  be  supervised  by  a 
faculty  member  other  than  the  student’s  thesis  advisor.  Furthermore,  the  inside 
minor  should  be  taken  after  passing  Graduate  Examination  I but  before  writing 
Examination  n. 

SEMINARS 
A rchaeology 

1020  Archaeological  Theory  and  Technique/S’ta,^ 

1021X  Early  Man  in  the  New  World/IF.  N.  Irving 

1025X  Archaeology  of  North  America  II//.  N.  Emerson 

1026X  Archaeology  of  the  Arctic  Il/fV.  N.  Irving 

1027X  Archaeology  of  the  Great  Lakes  Area  I//.  N.  Emerson 

1028X  Archaeology  of  the  Northeast  (North  America)  I//.  N.  Emerson 

1029X  Archaeology  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  1/ Staff 

1030X  Archaeology  of  the  Southwest  (North  America)  l/Staff 

103 IX  Archaeology  of  the  Southeast  (North  America)  1/ Staff 

1032X  Archaeology  of  the  Great  Plains  (North  America)  1/ Staff 

1033X  Archaeology  of  Middle  America  II  R.  B.  Drewitt 

1034X  Old  World  (Specific  Areas)  II///.  B.  Schroeder 

1060  Specific  Problems  in  Archaeology:  Old  V^orXd/ Staff 

1065  Specific  Problems  in  Archaeology:  New  Vs/orXd/Staff 

1155  Research  Seminar  (or  Reading  Seminar)/5'taj9' 


X denotes  half  courses.  I or  II  in  the  title  denotes  a half  course  given  in  the 
fall  or  spring  term  respectively. 
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Linguistics 

1 140  Problems  in  Phonology///.  Rogers 

1 141  Languages  in  Contact/lP.  J.  Samarin  (not  offered  1971-2) 

1 145  Field  Methods/^mj^ 

1146  Comparative-Historical  Meihod/Staff 

1147  Seminar  in  Algonkian  Linguistics//.  D.  Kaye  (not  offered  1971-2) 

1148  Phonology  of  Ojibway/7.  D.  Kaye  (not  offered  1971-2) 

1149  African  Linguistics/IF.  /.  Samarin  (not  offered  1971-2) 

1156  Research  Seminar  (or  Reading  Seminar )/5taj9' 

1 160  Seminar  on  Language  and  Religion/lP.  /.  Samarin 

1170  Language  Typology//.  /.  Chew 

1171  Dialectology /5.  Sper 

1172X  Problems  of  Northeastern  Ethnohistory  II//?.  A.  Wright 
Physical  Anthropology 

1000  Modern  Trends  in  Physical  Anthropology /£).  R.  Hughes 

1001  Proseminar  in  Physical  Anthropology /5/G;^ 

1003  Primate  Biology /F.  D.  Burton  (not  offered  1971-2) 

1004  Primate  Behaviour/F.  D.  Burton 

1005  Human  Palaeontology  and  Evolutionary  Processes/B.  Sigmon 

1006  Human  Growth,  Development  and  Constitution/X.  O.  McCuaig 

1007  Human  Genetics/T.  E.  Reed 

1009  Biology  of  Human  Populations//.  Mavalwala 

1010  Human  Osteology  and  Odontology/5/ajff 

1014  Physical  Anthropology  of  Circumpolar  Regions/D.  R.  Hughes 

1015  Physical  Anthropology  of  Southeast  Asia/D.  R.  Hughes 

1016  Physical  Anthropology  of  Northeastern  North  America/^/aj^ 

1017  Physical  Anthropology  of  South  America//.  Mavalwala 

1018  Populations  of  India/^.  K.  Ray 

1157  Research  Seminar  (or  Reading  Seminar) /5/aj9' 

Social  and  Cultural 

1100  Material  Culture  and  Technology /Staff 

1105  The  Development  of  Anthropological  Thought/S'taj^ 

1106  Structure  Semmar /Staff 

1107  Advanced  Research  Seminar/i’/oj^' 

1110  Ecology/ Staff 

1 1 1 1 Problems  in  the  Analysis  of  Commimication  Systems/T.  F.  S.  McFeat 

1112  Theories  of  Religion/S’.  Nagata 

1115  Problems  in  Social  Organization/F.  W.  Dunning 

1120  Chalture  and  Personality/T.  F.  S.  McFeat 

1 121  Peasant  and  Feudal  Institutions/ IT.  Weissleder 

1 125  Processes  in  Social  and  Cultural  Change/IT.  P.  Carstens 
1130  Research  Method  and  Techniques/5/aj9 

1 135  Problems  in  Applied  Anthropology /5.  Wallman 

X denotes  half  courses.  I or  II  in  the  title  denotes  a half  course  given  in  the 
fall  or  spring  term  respectively. 


1 
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1 158  Research  Seminar  (or  Reading  Seminar) /Staff 

1070  North  America  (Arctic — specific  problems 

1071  North  America  (specific  problems  and  areas) /Staff 

1072  Middle  America  (specific  problems  and  areas) /Staff 

1073  South  America  (specific  problems  and  areas) /Staff 

1074  Africa  (specific  problems  and  areas) /Staff 

1075  Asia  (specific  problems  and  areas) /Staff 

1076  Oceania  (specific  problems  and  areas) /Staff 

1077  Europe  (specific  problems  and  areas )/5/Uj^ 

Annual  course  offerings  are  described  in  a Departmental  Bulletin,  available 
after  April  1,  from  the  Department  of  Anthropology. 
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APPLIED  STATISTICS 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

D.  B.  De  Lwry/MATHEMATics 
*7.  C.  OgtVvje/PSYCHOLOGY 

The  Institute  of  Applied  Statistics  was  established  in  1968.  The  purposes  of 
the  Institute  are  to  bring  together  researchers  whether  in  pure  or  applied 
statistics  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  that  of  the  University;  to  conduct  and 
encourage  research  in  applied  statistics;  to  provide  a central  location  for 
statistical  advice  throughout  the  University;  to  coordinate  and  improve  com- 
puter services  for  statistical  users. 

The  course  shown  below  is  available  to  any  student  enrolled  in  a graduate 
program  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  With  the  approval  of  his  depart- 
ment, it  may  be  taken  as  a minor.  The  prerequisites  are  calculus,  linear 
algebra  and  one  course  in  statistics.  Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Director. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1000  Design  of  experiments  and  analysis  of  data/7.  C.  Ogilvie 


♦Director. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


J.H.Acland  S.  R.  Kent 

G.  Baird  D.  H.  Lee 

W.  S.  Goulding 
T.  Howarth 


W. }.  McBain 
P.  Prangnell  (Chairman) 
K.  Stevens 
R.  Whiteley 


Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Architecture. 

Depending  upon  a candidate’s  special  interests  and  his  academic  and  profes- 
sional background,  a graduate  program  may  take  one  of  two  forms  (in  each 
program  there  are  particular  course  work  requirements  being  two  full-year 
courses  as  a minimum  in  addition  to  the  thesis  or  studio  program). 

Either  thesis  program:  an  individual  research  project  in  which  a subject 
approved  by  the  Department  is  investigated  with  the  guidance  of  a 
supervisor  and  the  conclusions  are  presented  as  a written  dissertation. 

or  STUDIO  program:  a design-oriented  program  in  which  students  may 
pursue,  at  an  advanced  level,  an  area  of  interest  which  has  grown  out 
of  their  undergraduate  training  and  their  previous  professional  experi- 
ence. It  is  expected  in  this  program  that  the  results  of  the  students’ 
investigations  will  be  proposals  in  concrete  architectural  terms,  which 
have  some  prototypical  relevance  to  architecture  and  urban  environ- 
ments today.  In  this  program,  the  means  of  presentation  will  be  by 
drawings,  diagrams,  and  models  with  a fully  documented  report. 

The  Department  of  Architecture  offers  the  following  courses  of  instruction 
(which,  with  certain  exceptions,  are  available  to  candidates  from  other  disci- 
plines). Where  practicable,  seminar  and  reading  courses  will  be  arranged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  individual  students. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1100  Building  and  City  Form  and  Structure  in  the  Early  Mediterranean: 

Egypt,  Greece,  Rome/ IF.  S.  Goulding 

1120  Medieval  Structures//.  H.  Acland 
1130  Renaissance  Architecture//.  H.  Acland 

1 140  Canadian  Architecture:  Rural  and  Urban  from  the  Colonial  Period 

to  the  Present/IF.  S.  Goulding 

1 150  19th  and  20th  Centuries:  The  Modern  Movement  in  Architecture  and 

Interior  Design/T.  Howarth 

1200  Architecture  and  Technology:  Materials  and  Structures/ 

S.  R.  Kent,  D.  H.  Lee 

1300  Advanced  Design  and  Theory  of  Architecture  (Reading  Course) 

1310  Technology /i’la/f 

1320  Humanities  and  Architecture/C.  Baird 
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1330  Architectural  Vocabularies;  Studies  in  the  Definition  and  Analysis 

of  Form//.  H.  A eland 

1400*  Urban  Design:  Case  Study  Seminar/G.  Baird,  K.  Stevens  and  Visitors 

Candidates  are  advised  to  consult  the  Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Architecture, 
Urban  and  Regional  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture  for  courses  offered 
by  the  Department  of  Architecture  that  may  be  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the 
Master  of  Architecture  program.  Attention  is  also  drawn  to  Sociology  1410. 


♦Mandatory  course  for  candidates  of  the  Studio  Program. 
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ASTRONOMY 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


S.  P.  S.  Anand 

W.  H.  Clarke 

M.  J.  Clement  (Secretary) 

].  D.  Fernie 

R.  F.  Garrison 


J.  F.  Heard 
H.  S.  Hogg 
H.  C.  King 


P.  P.  Kronberg 

D.  A.  MacRae  (Chairman) 


J.  R.  Percy 

R.  Racine 
\R.  C.  Roeder 

E.  R.  Seaquist 

S.  van  den  Bergh 


Candidates  for  degrees  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations.  However, 
since  many  universities  do  not  offer  extensive  undergraduate  training  in  astron- 
omy, it  is  to  be  understood  that  adequate  training  in  mathematics  and  physics 
will  serve  as  a prerequisite  for  acceptance  of  a candidate. 

The  David  Dunlap  Observatory  provides  excellent  facilities  for  observational 
studies.  The  main  instrument,  a 74-inch  telescope,  is  equipped  with  an  all-reflec- 
tion grating  spectograph,  a photoelectric  spectrum  scanner,  and  a double-beam 
photoelectric  photometer  for  multi-colour  photometry.  A 19-inch  reflecting  tele- 
scope is  equipped  with  a photoelectric  photometer.  In  addition,  there  is  a 24- 
inch  reflector  designed  to  carry  a variety  of  instruments.  There  are  other 
facilities  for  astronomical  research  at  the  Algonquin  Radio  Observatory,  at  an 
observing  station  in  Chile,  and  at  the  University  of  Toronto  Computer  Centre. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

The  requirements  for  this  degree  will  consist  of  an  approved  selection  of 
courses  (usually  four  in  number)  from  the  list  given  below  and  may  include 
certain  related  courses  offered  in  other  departments.  This  selection  will  be  made 
in  consultation  with  the  Department  and  will  depend  upon  the  background  of 
the  student  in  astronomy.  In  addition,  all  students  will  be  required  to  spend 
some  time  on  research  either  in  the  preparation  of  a thesis  or  in  course  1500. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PIULOSOPHY 

Candidates  for  this  degree  will  follow  an  approved  program  of  studies  which 
will  include  courses  chosen  from  those  offered  in  astronomy  and  related  subjects. 

Approximately  midway  in  his  Ph.D.  program  a candidate  will  be  required  to 
demonstrate  by  examination  a comprehensive  knowledge  of  general  astronomy. 

Research  work  leading  to  the  thesis  may  be  selected  from  the  fields  of  stellar 
photometry,  stellar  spectroscopy,  theoretical  astrophysics,  stellar  systems,  radio 
astronomy,  and  cosmology. 

The  Department  requires  of  candidates  a reading  knowledge  of  any  one  of 
French,  German  or  Russian. 

COURSES  OF  n^STRUCTION 

The  1000  series  courses  or  their  equivalent  are  to  be  taken  by  all  graduate 
students  before  attempting  the  Ph.D.  comprehensive  examination.  1500  series 
courses  require  some  familiarity  with  astronomy  but  have  no  formal  prerequi- 


fOn  leave  of  absence. 
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sites.  Most  courses  in  the  1500  series  are  not  given  every  year.  All  students 
are  expected  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  seminar  course  2000,  for  which  no 
academic  credit  is  given. 

1000  Astrophysics  (AS  400)* 

1001  Observational  and  Laboratory  Astronomy 

1003  Star  Clusters  and  Galaxies 

1004  Fundamentals  of  Radio  Astronomy 

1500  Special  Studies 

1 502Z  Stellar  Spectra 

1505  Stellar  Interiors 

1506  Stellar  Atmospheres 

1507  Variable  Stars 

1508  Nebulae  and  Interstellar  Matter 

1509X  Binary  Stars 

1511  General  Relativity  and  Cosmology 

1512  Plasma  Processes  in  Astrophysics 

1513  Stellar  Dynamics  and  Galactic  Structure 

2000  Seminar  in  Astrophysics 


♦Listing  in  the  calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 
X Half  course. 

Z Pass/Fail. 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


R.  A.  Anwar 
G.  E.  Connell 
K.  J.  Dorrington 
J.  Manery  Fisher 
M.  H.  Freedman 

I.  B.  Fritz 

T.  Hofmann 

J.  B.  Jones 


A.  Kuksis 

B.  G.  Lane 


M.  Moscarello 
R.  K.  Murray 
M.  A.  Packham 


E.  R.  M.  Kay 


R.  H.  Painter 
B.  Sarkar 
H.  Schachter 
K.  G.  Scrimgeour 
W.  Thompson  (Secretary) 
D.  O.  Tinker 

G.  R.  Williams  (Chairman) 
J.  T.  Wong 


Amongst  the  areas  currently  under  investigation  by  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Department  are  the  following;  (1)  the  relationship  between  structure  and 
biological  function  of  various  types  of  proteins,  nucleic  acids,  and  lipids,  (2) 
the  pathways  and  mechanisms  of  metabolic  processes  and  their  regulation,  (3) 
active  transport  mechanisms  and  their  relationship  to  membrane  structure. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Qualified  students  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations  as  candidates 
for  this  degree.  Each  candidate  must  complete  course  requirements  to  the  level 
of  a specialist  in  the  Biochemistry  undergraduate  program,  but  there  are  no 
further  requirements  past  this  level.  Each  candidate  must  present  a thesis  and 
pass  an  oral  examination  on  his  research  and  related  aspects  of  biochemistry 
before  recommendation  for  the  degree. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Qualified  students  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations  as  candidates 
for  this  degree.  During  the  first  year  of  registration  a candidate  may  be 
required  to  pass  a general  examination  in  biochemistry.  In  the  major  subject, 
each  candidate  is  required  to  complete  five  of  the  six  courses  numbered  1421X 
to  1426X  or  their  equivalent.  Each  candidate  must  pass  a comprehensive 
examination  in  biochemistry  to  be  held  at  least  six  months  before  the  Senate 
oral  examination. 

Although  the  Department  of  Biochemistry  does  not  require  formal  examina- 
tion of  the  candidate’s  knowledge  of  languages  other  than  English,  such  a 
knowledge  will  be  of  real  advantage  to  a candidate  and  the  lack  of  such  knowl- 
edge will  not  excuse  a candidate  from  familiarity  with  relevant  literature  in 
languages  other  than  English. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  other  departments 
who  wish  to  take  a minor  in  biochemistry  should  consult  the  staff  in  bio- 
chemistry about  the  selection  of  suitable  courses. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1421X  Structure  and  Function  of  Proteins — Lectures  (AS  421)*/ 

♦Listing  in  the  calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  (Course 
description). 
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K.  Dorrington,  T.  Hoffman,  and  G.  Connell 
(Available  1972-73  second  term) 
1422X  Biochemistry  of  Membranes — Lectures  (AS  422)*/ 

D.  Tinker,  J.  Manery  Fisher,  W.  Thompson,  and  G.  R.  Williams 

(Available  1971-72  first  term) 
1423X  Metabolic  Enzymology  and  Control  Mechanisms — Lectures  (AS  423 ) */ 

J.  T.  Wong  and  F.  Rolleston 
(Available  1972-73  first  term) 
1424X  Bio-organic  Mechanisms — Lectures  (AS  424)*/ 

R.  A.  Anwar  and  K.  G.  Scrimgeour 
(Available  1971-72  second  term) 
1425X  Nucleic  Acids  and  Protein  Synthesis — Lectures  (AS  425)*/ 

B.  Lane  and  H.  Schachter 
(Available  1971-72  first  term,  1972-73  first  term) 
1426X  Physical  Biochemistry — Lectures  (AS  426)  */D.  Tinker 

(Available  1971-72  second  term,  1972-73  second  term) 
1471  Advanced  Biochemistry — Laboratory  (pre-requisite:  (AS  371)* 

or  equivalent) 

2021  Selected  Topics  in  Biochemistry:  Advanced  lectures  to  supplement  the 
above  lower-numbered  courses  in  Biochemistry  on  (a)  cellular  bio- 
chemistry; (b)  enzymology;  (c)  lipid  biochemistry;  (d)  metabolism; 
(e)  nucleic  acid  biochemistry;  (f)  protein  and  physical  biochemistry; 
(g)  other  topics/ Staff 

2022  Seminars  in  Biochemistry:  A non-credit  course  required  for  graduate 
students  in  the  Department  of  Biochemistry 

The  following  courses  are  available  for  fulfillment  or  partial  fulfillment  of 
external  minors  upon  request  of  the  department  in  which  the  student  is 
registered : 

1320  Introductory  Biochemistry — Lectures  (AS  320)* 

1321  Introductory  Biochemistry — Lectures  and  tutorial  (AS  321)* 

1370  A Laboratory  Course  in  Biochemical  Techniques  (AS  370)* 

1371  A Laboratory  Course  in  Biochemistry  (AS  371)* 


* Listing  in  the  calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  (Course 
description) . 

X Half  course. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  BIO-MEDICAL  ELECTRONICS  AND  ENGINEERING 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 


The  Institute  of  Bio-Medical  Electronics  and  Engineering  offers  facilities  for 
research  in  biomedical  engineering  leading  to  masters  and  doctorate  degrees  in 
co-operating  departments. 

Biomedical  engineering  consists  of  the  application  of  the  concepts  and  methods 
of  engineering  to  the  study  of  living  organic  systems,  to  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  systems  to  measure  basic  physiological  parameters,  to  the  development 
of  instruments  and  techniques  for  biological  and  medical  practice,  and  to  the 
development  of  artificial  organs.  By  its  nature  the  majority  of  the  Institute’s 
work  is  of  an  interdisciplinary  nature  which  involves  close  collaboration  with 
other  departments  of  the  university  and  associated  hospitals. 

A student  wishing  to  study  in  this  field  must: 

a be  accepted  as  a graduate  student  in  a graduate  department  and  must  register 
in  that  department  in  accordance  with  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  regulations. 

b be  a graduate  in  Engineering,  Engineering  Science,  Medicine,  or  one  of  the 
Physical  or  Biological  Sciences. 

A program  for  each  student  studying  at  the  Institute  is  arranged  through 
consultation  between  the  Institute  and  the  department  in  which  the  student 
registers.  In  addition  to  the  courses  listed  below  attention  is  also  drawn  to: 
Electrical  Engineering  1331X,  Physiology  1029,  1422,  1473  and  Medical  Bio- 
physics 1011. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1402  Physiological  Principles  for  Physical  Scientists//.  W.  Scott 
1403X  Medical  Electronics//?.  S.  C.  Cobbold 
1405X  Medical  Engineering/£.  Llewellyn  Thomas 
1408  Topics  in  Medical  Instrumentation//V.  F.  Moody  and 


1409X  Physical  Measurements  in  Medicine  and  Biology//.  Kryspin 
1410X  Chemical  Aspects  of  Biomedical  Engineering/P.  Wang 
141 IX  Instrumentation  in  Anesthesia  and  Surgery /P.  Llewellyn  Thomas** 
1412X  Engineering  Models  in  Biology///.  0'Beirne\ 

1413X  Biological  Communication  Processes///.  Kunov 
1414X  Computers  in  Medicine///.  O’Beirne] 


**  Designed  for  students  with  a medical  sciences  background. 

X Half  course. 

fOnly  one  to  be  offered.  May  be  given  as  a summer  half-course  from  May  to 
August. 

tOn  leave  of  absence. 


R.  S.  C.  Cobbold  (Secretary) 
fP.  /.  Foley 
M.  Joy 
/.  Kryspin 


H.  Kunov 

E.  Llewellyn  Thomas 
N.  F.  Moody  (Director) 
K.  H.  Norwich 


W.  Paul 
/.  W.  Scott 
P.  Wang 


H.  O’Beirne 


E.  Llewellyn  Thomas** 
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1415X  Radioisotopes  in  Medicine/N.  F.  Moody 

141 6X  Electrophysiological  Engineering/H.  Kunov 

1420X  Principles  of  Biological  and  Medicinal  Chemistry /P.  Wang 

142 IX  Chemistry  of  Biological  Systems/ IP.  Paul 

143  OX  Aspects  of  Bio-Mathematics/X.  Norwich 

143 IX  Applications  of  Stochastic  Modelling  in  Biomedical  Engineering/ 

M.  Joy 


X Half  course. 
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BOTANY 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 
N.  P.  Badenhuizen 
P.  W.  Ball 
R.  F.  Cain 
K.  R.  Chandorkar 
J.  E.  Cruise 
J.  Dainty  (Chairman) 
N.  G.  Dengler 
R.  E.  Dengler 
D.  F.  Forward 
J.  W.  Grear,  Jr. 

].  R.  Harle 


M.  L.  Heimburger 
J.  A.  Hellebust 
V.  Higgins 
T.  C.  Hutchinson 
G.  F.  Israelstam 
E.  Jorgensen 
E.  R.  Luck-Alien 
P.  F.  Maycock 
J.  H.  McAndrews 
J.  F.  Morgan-Jones 


G.  B.  Or  lob  (Secretary) 
Z.  A.  Patrick 
P.  V.  Rangnekar 

J.  C.  Ritchie 

K.  H.  Rothfels 
P.  Sarkar 

T.  Sawa 
C.  Sparling 
J.  H.  Sparling 
J.  P.  Williams 
G.  A.  Yarranton 


Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations. 


DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

All  applicants  must  satisfy  a Committee  in  the  Department  that  they  are 
well  prepared  in  the  area  of  their  proposed  study  and  that  their  academic 
achievements  are  of  the  level  required  by  the  Department.  A candidate  for  the 
M.Sc.  degree  will  normally  undertake  a research  project  in  consultation  with  a 
staff  member.  Individual  programs  will  be  arranged  to  make  up  for  any  back- 
ground deficiencies. 


DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Successful  candidates  for  admission  shall  ordinarily  have  completed  the 
M.Sc.  degree.  In  order  to  continue  in  a Ph.D.  program  the  candidate  will  have 
to  pass  a qualifying  examination  at  the  earliest  opportunity  during  the  first 
year  of  registration.  Each  candidate  will  complete  a program  of  courses  de- 
signed to  provide  the  necessary  background  for  research  work,  and  this  may 
include  reading  knowledge  of  a foreign  language.  Upon  completion  of  his 
research  and  course  requirements  the  candidate  must  pass  a comprehensive 
examination  in  the  subject  area  of  his  work  before  he  defends  his  thesis  at  the 
Senate  oral  examination. 

Graduate  training  is  offered  in  the  following  subjects: 

Cytology:  cytogenetics,  cytotaxonomy.  environmental. 

Ecology:  statistical,  wetland.  Plant  Geography:  ecological. 


experimental,  applied. 

Mycology:  taxonomy,  morphology, 
ecology. 

Phycology:  taxonomy,  physiology, 
ecology. 

Physiology:  cellular,  biochemical, 
biophysical,  developmental. 


historical  (palynology). 

Plant  Pathology:  ecological, 
physiological,  forest  diseases. 
Vascular  Plants:  taxonomy,  anatomy, 
morphology. 

Virology:  plants,  invertebrates. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

“AS”  numbers  indicate  the  same  courses  as  listed  in  the  calendar  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 
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1000  Bryophyta  (AS  402)/jR.  F.  Cain 
lOOlX  Phycology  (AS  302F)/T.  Sawa 

1002  Mycology — Phy corny cetes/E.  R.  Luck-Alien 

1003  Mycology — Ascomycetes/E.  F.  Cain 

1004  Mycology — Basidiomycetes/E.  F.  Cain,  E.  R.  Luck-Alien 

1005  Advanced  Mycology  (AS  401  )/E.  F.  Cain 

1006  Forest  Pathology/E.  Jorgensen 

1007  Morphogenesis  of  Fungi/7.  F.  Morgan-Jones 

1009  Advanced  Work  in  Systematics/7.  E.  Cruise,  J.  W.  Grear,  Jr. 

1013  Biosystematics  (AS  400)/7.  E.  Cruise 

1021X  Photosynthesis  (AS  322F)/7.  P.  Williams,  J.  A.  Hellebust 

1022X  Plant  Physiology-Growth  and  Development  (AS  420S)/Z).  F.  Forward 

1023  Seminar  in  Plant  Physiology/The  Staff 

1024X  Membrane  Physiology  (AS  323S)/7.  Dainty 

1025  Radioisotopes  in  Biology  (AS  423  )/X.  E.  Chandorkar 

1026X  Plant  Physiology — Cell  Metabolism  (AS  421F)/ 

7.  A.  Hellebust,  J.  P.  Williams 

1028X  Physiology  and  Ecology  of  Algae  (AS  324S)/7.  A.  Hellebust 

1030  Statistical  Ecology/G.  A.  Yarranton 

1031  Wetland  Ecology  (AS  431)/7.  H.  Sparling 

1032  Experimental  Ecology/F.  C.  Hutchinson 

1033  Ecology  Seminar/F/je  Staff 

1034  Applied  Ecology  (AS  432 )/T.  C.  Hutchinson 

1035  Ecological  Plant  Geography  & Palynology  (AS  430)/7.  H.  McAndrews 

1036  Human  Environmental  Systems/F.  C.  Hutchinson 

1040  Cytogenetics  (AS  341  )/X.  H.  Rothfels 

1041  Advanced  Work  in  Cytology  (AS  440)/ 

M.  L.  Heimburger,  K.  H.  Rothfels,  P.  Sarkar 

1042  Electron  Microscopy  (AS  441  )/A.  P.  Badenhuizen,  Y.  Takahashi 

1043  Plant  Breeding  (AS  442)/ 

1050  Plant  Pathology  (AS  351  )/Z.  A.  Patrick 

1051  Advanced  Plant  Pathology/Z.  A.  Patrick 

1052  Physiology  of  Fungi  and  Parasitism  (AS  451  )/F.  7.  Higgins 

1053  Plant  Pathology  Seminar/Ffte  Staff 

1054  Advanced  Plant  and  Insect  Virology  (AS  450 )/G.  B.  Orlob 

1055  Plant  Pathology — Epidemiology  and  Field  Application/Z.  A.  Patrick 
1057X  General  Virology  (AS  350Y)/G.  B.  Orlob 


X Half  course. 
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BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


tiV.  B.  Coutts 


S.  R.  Maxwell 
R.  F.  Morrison 
A.  E.  Pauli  (Secretary) 
J.  V.  Poapst 
G.  D.  Quirin 


J.  A.  Sawyer 
D.  F.  Shanno 


J.  H.  G.  Crispo 


J.  E.  Dooley 
\M.  G.  Evans 
M.  J.  Gordon 
to.  W.  Main 


M.  S.  Sommers 


D.  J.  Tigert 
F.  C.  Toombs 
W.  R.  Waters 


DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration  are  accepted 
under  the  general  regulations.  Except  for  candidates  granted  advanced  standing 
on  admission,  the  program  for  the  degree  covers  two  academic  years. 

The  first  year  of  the  program  consists  of  twelve  half  courses  at  the  1000  level. 
Credits  may  be  granted  to  candidates  who  have  satisfactorily  covered  equiva- 
w lent  work  at  the  undergraduate  level.  Graduates  of  a three  year  program  from 
the  University  of  Toronto  (or  equivalent)  mdst  take  at  least  ten  half  courses. 
Candidates  who  are  not  eligible  for  any  credits  may  postpone  taking  1076X, 
Quantitative  Business  Analysis  until  the  second  year. 

The  second  year  of  the  program  consists  of  ten  half  courses  chosen  at  the 
2000  level. 


Candidates  may  include  in  their  second  year  program  the  equivalent  of  one 


w full  course  from  another  graduate  department,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  and  of  the  department  concerned. 

The  program  of  courses  selected  is  subject  in  all  cases  to  the  approval  of  the 
Department. 

bf  Before  making  application,  it  is  advisable  to  consult  the  calendar  of  the  School 

of  Business,  which  contains  complete  information  on  graduate  programs  in 
Business  Administration.  The  calendar  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
School  of  Business,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181,  Ontario. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  accepted  under  the 
general  regulations. 

J The  program  normally  covers  three  years  from  completion  of  the  first  year 

of  the  M.B.A.  program  or  equivalent.  Applicants  who  have  completed  additional 
graduate  work  in  the  field  may  apply  for  advanced  standing  which  will  in  no 
case  reduce  the  residence  requirement  below  two  years  of  full-time  study. 

At  the  present  time  major  work  may  be  done  in  only  three  areas,  (i)  business 
economics,  (ii)  finance,  and  (iii)  marketing.  Other  areas  are,  however,  avail- 
able for  selection  as  the  minor  field  in  business  studies. 

Normally  five  courses  (or  the  equivalent  in  half  courses)  must  be  chosen  at 
the  2000  and  3000  level.  At  least  three  of  these  must  be  in  the  major  field  and 
at  least  one  in  the  first  minor  field.  In  some  cases  courses  in  these  fields  may  be 
taken  in  other  departments. 


JOn  leave  of  absence. 


J 
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A candidate  is  expected  to  be  qualified  in  the  disciplines  essential  to  the  study 
of  business;  economics,  behavioural  science  and  quantitative  analysis.  One  of 
these  disciplines  will  normally  be  chosen  as  the  second  minor  field. 

Upon  completion  of  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  two  chosen  fields  of 
business,  the  candidate  is  required  to  pass  comprehensive  examinations. 

The  candidate  must  submit  a thesis  embodying  the  results  of  original  inves- 
tigation conducted  by  himself,  on  a subject  from  his  major  field  approved  by 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  The  thesis  must  constitute  a significant  contribu- 
tion to  knowledge  in  the  field. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

lOlOX  Economics  of  Enterprise/P.  J.  Halpern 

101 IX  Economic  Environment  of  Business/7.  A.  Sawyer,  W.  R.  Waters 

102 IX  Accounting  1/7.  E.  Dernier 

1022X  Accounting  II/7.  E.  Dermer 

103  OX  Business  Finance/7.  V.  Poapst 

1050X  Marketing//).  W.  Greeno,  D.  7.  Tigert 

1061X  Administrative  Behaviour//?.  F.  Morrison,  D.  A.  Ondrack 

1062X  Administrative  Theory//?.  F.  Morrison,  D.  A.  Ondrack 

1070X  Statistics  for  Business  Decisions/7.  E.  Dooley 

1071X  Quantitative  Methods/7.  /?.  Millar 

1072X  Business  Information  Systems/7.  Dermer 

1073X  Mathematics  for  Management  Science/D.  F.  Shanno 

1074X  Probability  Theory /7.  E.  Dooley 

1075X  Mathematical  Statistics/7.  E.  Dooley 

1076X  Quantitative  Business  Analysis/D.  F.  Shanno 

2002  Research  Project/T/ie  Staff 

2004X  Business  Strategy/i'.  /?.  Maxwell,  R.  F.  Morrison 

2062  Union-Management  Relations/G.  W.  Reed 

2063  Human  Relations  in  the  Industrial  Community /F.  C.  Toombs 
2100X  Economics  and  Business  Policy/G.  D.  Quirin 

211 IX*  Managerial  Economics  1/7.  R.  Millar 

2112X*  Managerial  Economics  II/7.  R.  Millar 

215 IX*  Economics  of  Resource  Allocation/F.  Mathewson 

2152X*  Business  and  the  Regulatory  Environment/F.  Mathewson 

2153X*  The  Canadian  Economic  Environment/7.  A.  Sawyer 

2200X  Management  Accounting/7.  E.  Dermer 

220 IX  Issues  in  Accounting  Theory/ 

2202X  Planning  and  Control  Systems/ 

2203X  Financial  Accounting/ 

2300X  Financial  Management/7.  V.  Poapst 

230 IX  Financial  Theory/P.  7.  Halpern,  M.  7.  Gordon 

2302X  Financial  Markets  and  Investment  Analysis/ IP.  /?.  Waters 

2401X  Management  Science  \/D.  F.  Shanno 

2402X  Management  Science  ll/D.  F.  Shanno 


*Courses  normally  restricted  to  Ph.D.  students. 
X Half  course. 
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2403X  Systems  Simulation//.  B.  Turksen 
of  2404X  Production  and  Inventory  Management//?.  N.  Wolff 
2405X  Logistics  Management//?.  N.  Wolff 
of  2406X  Problems  in  Operations  Management//?.  N.  Wolff 

2407X  Design  and  Control  of  Industrial  Systems//?.  N.  Wolff 
os-  2408X  Operations  Analysis//).  F.  Shanno 

2500Xf  Marketing  Management/M.  S.  Sommers 
fiO’  2501X  Comparative  Marketing  Systems/M.  5. 

2504X  Consumer  Behaviour/D.  W.  Greeno 

2505X  Marketing  Communication/M.  S.  Sommers 

2506X  Marketing  Management  Research  and  Information//).  J.  Tigert 

2507X  Market  Measurement//).  W.  Greeno 

2600X  Individual  and  Group  Behaviour/ 

260 IX  Organizational  Behaviour/ 

2602X  Manpower  Planning  and  Staffing/F.  L.  Vitalis 

2603X  Manpower  Development  and  Compensation /F.  L.  Vitalis 

2604X  Organizational  Design  and  Change/D.  A.  Ondrack 

2605X  Interpersonal  Dynamics/D.  A.  Ondrack 

2610X  Industrial  Relations//.  H.  G.  Crispo 

261 IX  The  Economics  of  Labour  Relations//.  H.  G.  Crispo 

270 IX  Applied  Statistical  Decision  Theory//.  F.  Dooley 

2702X  Sample  Survey  Theory  and  Its  Applications/ 

2703Xt  Technology  of  Management  Information  Systems 
2704Xf  Selected  Topics  in  Management  Information  Systems 
271 IX  Business  Cycles  and  Forecasting  Models//.  A . Sawyer 
2712X  Econometrics  and  Business  Forecasting/F.  Millar 
2713Xf  Adaptive  Forecasting  and  Time  Series  Analysis/ 

2714Xf  Applied  Regression  Analysis/A.  F.  Pauli 
3010*  Advanced  Managerial  Economics/T/ie  Staff 
3030*  Financial  Theory  of  the  Firm/G.  D.  Quirin 
3050*  Marketing  Theory/ A/.  S.  Sommers 
3090*  Reading  Course  in  Approved  Fie\d/The  Staff 


♦Courses  normally  restricted  to  Ph.D.  students. 
fNot  offered  in  1971-72. 

X Half  course. 
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CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  AND  APPLIED  CHEMISTRY 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


D.  G.  Andrews 

D.  Barham 

D.  Basmadjian 

J.  G.  Breckenridge 

W.  H.  Burgess 

C.  E.  Chaffey 

M.  E.  Charles 

W.  F.  Gray  don  (Chairman) 

W.  A.  M.  Hewer 

J.  S.  Hewitt 


R.  L.  Hummel 
R.  F.  Hunter 
R.  E.  Jervis 
R.  Luus 

W.  G.  MacElhinney 
D.  Mackay  (Secretary) 
R.  W.  Missen 
C.  R.  Phillips 
M.  R.  Piggott 


P.  Y.  Wang 
M.  Wayman 


V.  R.  Riley 
S.  Sandler 
J.  W.  Smith 
/.  H.  Spinner 
O.  Trass 


H.  L.  Williams 
R.  T.  Woodhams 


W.  H.  Rapson 


DEGREES  OF  MASTER  OF  ENGINEERING  AND  MASTER  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 
Candidates  for  these  degrees  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PfflLOSOPHY 

Candidates  for  this  degree  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations,  and 
must  select  as  a major  subject  a topic  in  a field  approved  by  the  staff,  as  for 
example  in  mass,  heat,  or  momentum  transfer,  in  applied  chemistry,  or  in 
nuclear  engineering  (see  below).  Other  Departments  offering  suitable  minor 
subjects  include:  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biochemistry,  Mathematics,  and  other 
Engineering  Departments. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1001  Introduction  to  Heat  and  Mass  Transfer  (AS  & E 63 1 ) */ 


1002  Mass  Transfer  Operations  (AS  & E 650)  * /O.  Trass  and  D.  Mackay 

1003  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics  and  Kinetics  (AS  & E 655)*/ 


1004  Momentum,  Heat  and  Mass  Transfer/O.  Trass 

1005  Selected  Topics  in  Applied  Chemistry/ IP.  F.  Gray  don 

1006  Wood  Chemistry/lP.  H.  Rapson 

1009  Thermodynamics  and  Statistical  Thermodynamics  of  Chemical 


101 1 Nuclear  and  Radiochemistry /R.  E.  Jervis 

1012  Topics  in  Heat  Transfer/R.  L.  Hummel  and  J.  W.  Smith 

1013  Instrumental  Methods  in  Chemical  Analysis/5.  Sandler 

1015  Planning  Industrial  Growth/M.  Wayman 

1016  Chemistry  for  Sanitary  Engineers/lP.  H.  Burgess 

1017X  Applied  Mathematics  for  Chemical  Engineers/D.  Basmadjian 

1018  Process  Control/R.  Luus 

1019  Dynamics  of  Chemical  Engineering  Systems/R.  Luus 


W.  G.  MacElhinney 


W.  F.  Graydon  and  W.  H.  Burgess 


Systems/R.  W.  Missen 


*Listing  in  the  calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 
X Half  Course. 
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1020  Ceramics/D.  Barham 
102 IX  Strong  Solids/iW.  R.  Piggott 

1022X  Synthesis  and  Characterization  of  Macromolecules/7?.  T.  Woodhams 
1023X  Structure,  Properties  and  Performance  of  Macromolecules/ 

C.  E.  Chaff ey  and  H.  L.  Williams 
1024X  Thermodynamics  of  Phase  Equilibrium/D.  Mackay 
1025X  Multistage  Process  Design  and  Simulation/D.  Mackay 
1026X  Strategy  of  Industrial  Research//?.  F.  Hunter 

1027  Interpretation  of  Electron  Diffraction  Patterns/M.  R.  Piggott 

1028  Human  Environmental  Systems/C.  R.  Phillips  and  others 
1029X  Environmental  Chemistry/C.  R.  Phillips 

1030X  Environmental  Engineering/C.  R.  Phillips 

1031  Periodic  Steady-State  Processes//.  H.  Spinner 

1032X  Chemical  Engineering  Fluid  Mechanics/M.  E.  Charles 

1033X  Pipeline  Transportation/M.  E.  Charles 

1034X  Biochemical  Engineering  I/C.  /?.  Phillips,  M.  Wayman 

1035X  Biochemical  Engineering  II/C.  /?.  Phillips,  M.  Wayman 


Nuclear  Engineering 

Candidates  for  degree  work  in  this  field  should  have  an  undergraduate  degree 
in  Chemical,  Electrical  or  Mechanical  Engineering,  Metallurgy  and  Materials 
Science,  or  Engineering  Science.  The  graduate  program  of  studies,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  M.A.Sc.  or  Ph.D.,  will  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  candidate’s  background. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1051  Introduction  to  Nuclear  Engineering//.  S.  Hewitt 

1052  Reactor  Design/D.  G.  Andrews 

1053  Reactor  Engineering//).  G.  Andrews 

1054  Radioisotope  and  Radiation  Technology /D.  G.  Andrews,  R.  E.  Jervis 

1055  Reactor  Control  and  Instrumentation//).  G.  Andrews 

1056  Nuclear  Chemical  Engineering//).  G.  Andrews 

1057  Advanced  Reactor  Theory  I/D.  G.  Andrews 

1058  Advanced  Reactor  Theory  II/D.  G.  Andrews 

1059  Radiation  Handling/D.  G.  Andrews 

1060  Reactor  Materials/D.  G.  Andrews 

1062  Nuclear  Reactor  Safety/D.  G.  Andrews 


X Half  course. 
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CHEMISTRY 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 

A.  D.  Allen 
M.  Bersohn 

B.  Bosnich 

A.  G.  Brook  (Chairman) 
J.  W.  Bunting 
G.  Burns 
R.  B.  Caton 
D.  R.  Clark 
|7.  G.  Csizmadia 
J.  M.  Deckers 
\M.  J.  Dignam 
J.  E.  Dove 
J.  E.  Guillet 


R.  O.  Harris 
A.  G.  Harrison 
J.  B.  Jones 

R.  Kapral 
\D.  J.  Le  Roy 

M.  W.  Lister 
T.  R.  Lynch 

S.  McLean 
M.  Menzinger 
O.  Meresz 

|5.  C.  Nyburg 
G.  Ozin 
A . J.  Poe 


J.  C.  Polanyi 
J.  Powell 
W.  F.  Reynolds 
E.  A.  Robinson 
G.  H.  Schmid 
tl.  W.  J.  Still 
J.  C.  Thompson 

J.  P.  Valleau 
A.  Walker 

S.  G.  Whittington 
M.  A.  W innick 

K.  Yates 
P.  Yates 


Modern  facilities  are  available  for  research  leading  to  the  M.Sc.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees.  The  fields  of  interest  cover  a wide  variety  of  topics  in  Biological,  Inor- 
ganic, Organic,  Physical,  and  Theoretical  Chemistry  and  their  related  interdisci- 
plinary areas. 

Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

A candidate’s  program  will  normally  include  the  submission  of  a thesis,  and 
the  successful  completion  of  one  graduate  course. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

A candidate  for  this  degree  must  select  as  major  field  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
Organic  Chemistry,  or  Physical  Chemistry.  His  program  shall  include  two  minor 
subjects  chosen  from  approved  graduate  courses  offered  within  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  and  the  successful  completion  of  the  cumulative  examination 
requirements. 

Candidates  are  required  to  have  adequate  knowledge  of  at  least  one  and  in 
general  two  languages  other  than  English.  One  of  the  required  languages  must  be 
French,  German,  or  Russian. 

A candidate  whose  major  subject  is  in  another  department  may  consult  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  regarding  the  selection  of  a minor  in  Chemistry. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

(Not  all  courses  listed  are  given  in  any  one  year.) 

1002X  Molecular  Orbital  Theory  in  Organic  Chemistry  (AS  445S)  * 

1003X  Kinetics  and  Mechanisms  in  Organic  Chemistry  (AS  444F)* 

1004X  Synthetic  Organic  Chemistry  (AS  440F)* 


I On  leave  of  absence. 

X Half  course. 

♦Listing  in  the  calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 
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1005X  Structural  Organic  Chemistry  (AS  441S)* 

1006X  Introduction  to  Biological  Organic  Chemistry  (AS  447S)  * 

1050  Molecular  Quantum  Mechanics 
105 IX  Organic  Photochemistry 
1052X  Organometallic  Chemistry 

1053X  Applications  of  Spectroscopy  to  Organic  Chemistry 

1054X  Biological  Chemistry 

1055X  Heterocyclic  Chemistry 

1056X  Mechanisms  of  Organic  Reactions 

1057X  Topics  in  Synthetic  Organic  Chemistry 

1058X  Stereochemistry 

1059X  Natural  Products 

1060X  Topics  in  Structural  Organic  Chemistry 

106 IX  Theoretical  Organic  Chemistry 

1062X  Physical  Organic  Chemistry 

1064X  Rates  and  Equilibria  of  Organic  Reactions 

1065X  Topics  in  Carbonium  Ion  Chemistry 

1066X  Organic  Free  Radical  Chemistry 

1068X  Topics  in  Biological  and  Medicinal  Chemistry 

1069X  Solvolysis  Reactions 

1070X  Kinetics  and  Mechanism  in  Biological  Chemistry 
1201  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  (AS  435)* 

1202X  Theoretical  Inorganic  Chemistry  I (AS  430F)  * 

1203X  Theoretical  Inorganic  Chemistry  n (AS  43  IS)  * 

1250X  Quantum  Chemistry  and  Valency  Theory 

1251  Non-aqueous  Solution  Chemistry 

1252X  Aspects  of  Bonding  in  Metal  Complexes 

1 253X  Organometallic  Chemistry  of  the  Transition  Elements 

1254X  Inorganic  Reaction  Mechanisms 

1256X  Physical  Techniques  in  Inorganic  Chemistry 

1257X  Chemistry  of  the  Main  Group  Elements 

1403  Theory  of  Reaction  Kinetics  (AS  420)  * 

1404X  Fundamentals  of  Quantum  Mechanics  (AS  422F)  * 

1405X  Approximation  Methods  in  Quantum  Chemistry  (AS  423S)* 
1406X  Theory  of  Spectroscopy  I (AS  424F)  * 

1407X  Theory  of  Spectroscopy  II  (AS  425S)  * 

1450  Physical  Chemistry  of  Solids  and  Surfaces  of  Solids 

1451  Physical  Chemistry  of  Macromolecules 

1452  Group  Theory  and  Quantum  Mechanics 

1453  Statistical  Mechanics  and  Irreversible  Processes,  Collision  Theory 
1455X  Theory  and  Application  of  NMR  Sp>ectroscopy 

1456X  Mass  Spectrometry  and  Application  to  Chemical  Problems 
1457  X-ray  Crystallography 
1458X  Selected  Topics  in  Reaction  Kinetics  I 
1459X  Electrode  Processes 

X Half  course. 

♦Listing  in  the  calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 
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1460X  Topics  in  Reaction  Kinetics  II 

1462  Chemical  Kinetics:  Pyrolysis  and  Combustion  Processes 

1463  The  Dynamics  of  Chemical  Reactions 
1464X  Topics  in  Statistical  Mechanics 
1465X  Quantum  Theory  of  Scattering 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  Chemistry  courses  other  than  those  listed  above  are  available  for  graduate 
credit  to  students  in  other  departments. 


X Half  course. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


A.  P.  Bernhart 
S.  J.  G.  Bird 
M.  P.  Collins 
R.  A.  Collins 
A.  C.  Davidson 
M.  M.  Davis 
F.  A.  De  Lory 
J.  Ganczarczyk 
R.  C.  Gunn 
E.  Hauer 
G.  W.  Heinke 


C.  Hershfield 
M.  W.  Huggins 
P.  H.  Jones 

T.  C.  Kenney  (Chairman) 
H.  J.  Leutheusser 
H.  L.  Macklin 
XR.  H.  Mills 
V.  R.  Riley 
E.  I.  Robinsky 


G.  K.  Rodgers 

J.  Schwaighofer 

K.  A.  Selby 

XR.  M.  Soberman 
G.  N.  Steuart 
J.  Timusk 
A.  K.  F.  Turner 
S.  M.  Uzumeri 
J.  Vlcek 
C.  A.  Wrenshall 
P.  M.  Wright  (Asst.  Chairman) 


DEGREES  OF  MASTER  OF  ENGINEERING  AND  MASTER  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Candidates  for  these  degrees  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations.  It 
should  be  noted  that  for  those  candidates  who  do  not  possess  an  undergraduate 
degree  in  Civil  Engineering  more  than  the  usual  time  and  number  of  courses  may 
be  required. 

Each  student,  in  consultation  with  a staff  member  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  will  establish  the  distribution  of  his  time  between  course  work  and  thesis 
or  design  project. 


DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  for  this  degree  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations  and  the 
regulations  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  A candidate  must  specify 
one  of  the  following  fields  of  study  as  his  major  subject:  Engineering  Mechanics; 
Geodetic  Surveying  and  Photogrammetry;  Transportation  Engineering;  Sanitary 
and  Environmental  Engineering;  Geotechnical  Engineering;  Structural  Engineer- 
ing. 

Candidates  may  be  required  to  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  one  language 
other  than  English,  if  required  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  their  program 
of  studies. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1007X  Pollution  Control  Engineering//^.  P.  Bernhart  and  K.  A.  Reichert 
1008  Unit  Operations  and  Processes  of  Sanitary  Engineering  I/G.  W.  Heinke 
1009X  Unit  Operations  and  Processes  of  Sanitary  Engineering  II/ 

/.  G.  Ganczarczyk 

1 0 1 2X  Environmental  Control//^ . P.  Bernh  art 
101 3X  Sanitary  Microbiology/ 

1014  Advanced  Municipal  and  Industrial  Water  and  Wastewater  Treatment/ 
1015X  Sanitary  Biochemistry/ IP.  H.  Burgess 


tOn  leave  of  absence. 
X Half  course. 
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1017  Air  Pollution  Control,  Engineering  Aspects//!.  P.  Bernhart  and 

/.  R.  Brown 

1018  Chemistry  for  Sanitary  Engineers/  W.  H.  Burgess 

1019  Water  and  Wastewater  Analysis//.  G.  Ganczarczyk  and  G.  W.  Heinke 
1049X  Surface  and  Ground  Water/G.  K.  Rodgers  and  S.  J.  G.  Bird 

108 IX  Human  Environmental  Systems//.  Burton,  G.  W.  Heinke, 

C.  R.  Philips,  T.  C.  Hutchinsoii  and  /.  Swan 
1086  Water  Resources  and  Hydrology//!.  C.  R.  Albery 

1020  Advanced  Geodesy//?.  C.  Gunn 

102 IX  Geodetic  Astronomy//?.  C.  Gunn  and  H.  L,  Macklin 

1023**  Advanced  Photogrammetry//.  Vlcek 

1024  Special  Applications  of  Airphoto  Interpretation/5.  /.  G.  Bird 

1025X  Statistical  Theory  of  Surveying  Adjustments//.  Vlcek 

1026X  Adjustment  and  Design  of  Control  Surveys//?.  C.  Gunn 

1084  Integrated  Aerial  Surveys/5.  H.  Collins,  P.  Howarth,  /.  Vlcek, 

D.  K.  Erb  and  D.  Steiner 

103 1 Highway  Materials  and  Pavements/M.  M.  Davis 
1032X  Traffic  Engineering//?.  Hauer 

1033X  Advanced  Traffic  Englneering/E.  Hauer  and  G.  N.  Steuart 
1034X  Transportation  Planning//?.  G.  Rice 

1035X  Transportation  and  Land-use//?.  G.  Rice 

1085X  Airport  Planning  and  Design/E.  Hauer  and  G.  N.  Steuart 
1087X  Highway  Traffic/M.  M.  Davis 
1088X  Highway  Geometric  Design/M.  M.  Davis 
1040  Soil  Properties  and  Behaviour/F.  A.  De  Lory  and  T.  C.  Kenney 

1043X  Foundations  and  Earthworks/F.  A.  De  Lory,  T.  C.  Kenney  and 

F.  /.  Robinsky 

1044X  Engineering  Geology/^.  K.  F.  Turner 

1045X**Earth  Pressures  and  Retaining  Structures/T.  C.  Kenney 

1046  Earth  Structures  and  Slopes/ T.  C.  Kenney 

1048X  Air  Photo  Interpretation/5.  /.  G.  Bird  and  A.K.F.  Turner 

1050  Advanced  Reinforced  Concrete/M.  W.  Huggins 

1051  Prestressed  Concrete/M.  P.  Collins 
1052X  Concrete  Materials  Science//.  Timusk 
1060X  Advanced  Applied  Elasticity//?.  A.  Collins 
106 IX  Advanced  Structural  Analysis/C.  Hershfield 

1062* *  Energy  Methods  in  Structural  Engineering/G.  T.  Will 

1063  Plates  and  Shells//.  Schwaighofer 

1064X  Behaviour  and  Design  of  Steel  Structures/C.  Hershfield 

1065X  Advanced  Structural  Design/C.  Hershfield 

1066  Plastic  Analysis  of  Steel  Structures/P.  M.  Wright 

1067X  Structural  Dynamics//?.  A.  Collins 

1068**  Structural  Stability/G.  T.  Will 

1069*  Modern  Structures//.  Schwaighofer 


X Half  course. 

*Given  in  alternate  years — will  not  be  given  in  1971-72. 

**Given  in  alternate  years — will  be  given  in  1971-72. 
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1070X*  Dynamic  Response  of  Concrete  Structures/5.  M.  Uzumeri 
1071X  Matrix  Methods  of  Structural  Analysis/X.  A.  Selby 
1072X  Design  of  Plates  and  Shells/M.  W.  Huggins  and  E.  Karuks 
1073X  Optimization  in  Structural  Design/P.  M.  Wright 

1074  Finite  Element  Methods  in  Structural  Mechanics/G.  T.  Will 

1075  Building  Science/C.  Hershfield,  S.  R.  Kent  and  M.  R.  Piggott 
1080  Engineering  Graphics/C.  A.  Wrenshall 

1082X  Introduction  to  Advanced  Composites/ F.  R.  Riley 
1083X  Behaviour  and  Design  of  Advanced  Composites/F.  R.  Riley 
1099X  Special  Studies  in  Civil  Engineering/ 

Courses  in  other  disciplines  may  be  arranged  as  required  for  a particular  pro- 
gram of  study. 


X Half  course. 

♦Given  in  alternate  years — will  not  be  given  in  1971-72. 
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CLASSICAL  STUDIES 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


E.  Alfoldi 
B.  C.  Barmann 
T.  D.  Barnes 
A.  Boddington 
tJ.  W.  Cole 
N.  E.  Collinge 
tD.  J.  Conacher 
A.  Dalzell 
D.  P.  de  Montmollin 
J.  W.  Graham 
J.  R.  Grant 


Sister  M.  E.  Hanley 
JC.  P.  Jones 
G.  L.  Keyes 
W.  E.  McLeod 
M.  J.  O’Brien  (Secretary) 

J.  R.  O’Donnell 

K.  F.  Quinn 
A.G.Rigg 

J.  Rist  (Chairman) 


T.  M.  Robinson 
D.  O.  Robson 
A.  E.  Samuel 
R.  M.  H.  Shepherd 
J.  Sheridan 
G.  V.  Sumner 
D.  F.  S.  Thomson 
\J.  R.  Warden 
M.  E.  White 
F.  E.  Winter 
L.  E.  Woodbury 


Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations. 

The  departments  included  under  Classical  Studies  are:  Greek  Language  and 
Literature,  Greek  Philosophy,  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  Greek  and  Roman 
History,  Comparative  Philology,  Archaeology. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  be  well  prepared  in  the  classical  lan- 
guages or  language  of  their  proposed  graduate  study.  For  admission  to  the  one- 
year  M.A.  program  the  following  are  the  minimum  requirements: 

1 Classics  (Greek  and  Latin),  either  (a)  a specialist  program  in  Classics;  or 
(b)  a strong  major  in  Classics;  or  (c)  four  years  of  undergraduate  training 
in  one  language  and  three  years  in  the  other. 

2 Latin  or  Greek,  either  (a)  a specialist  program  in  the  language  of  choice; 
or  (b)  a strong  major;  or  (c)  full  courses  over  each  of  the  four  under- 
graduate years.  Some  preparation  in  the  other  language  is  recommended. 

3 Greek  and  Roman  History,  either  (a)  a specialist  program  in  Classics, 
Greek,  or  Latin;  or  (b)  a strong  major  in  Classics,  Greek,  or  Latin;  or  (c) 
full  courses  in  Classics,  Greek,  or  Latin  over  each  of  the  four  undergraduate 
years.  For  those  who  have  specialized  in  only  one  of  the  languages,  some 
preparation  in  the  other  language  is  recommended. 

4 Archaeology,  either  the  same  requirement  as  under  (3)  for  Greek  and  Roman 
History,  or  a major  in  Archaeology  with  two  years  of  course  work  in  Greek 
and  Latin  or  their  equivalent. 

Students  who  have  not  fulfilled  these  requirements  in  their  four-year  under- 
graduate course  (or  its  equivalent)  may  be  admitted  to  a twelve-month  or  two- 
year  M.A.  program.  The  twelve-month  program  involves  supervised  work  over 
a twelve-month  period,  which  will  normally  mean  the  regular  academic  session 
and  summer  preceding  or  succeeding  it.  The  two-year  program  involves  work 
over  at  least  two  regular  academic  sessions.  For  admission  to  the  twelve-month 
or  two-year  M.A.  program  in  Greek  and  Roman  History,  the  minimum  require- 
ment is  a major  in  Ancient  History  or  Greek  and  Roman  History,  together  with 
at  least  two  years  of  undergraduate  preparation  in  Greek  and/or  Latin. 


|On  leave  of  absence. 
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Candidates  for  the  M.A.  will  take  three  graduate  courses,  each  equal  to  one- 
third  of  a year’s  work.  A fourth  extra  course  may  be  taken  in  the  regular  session 
with  permission  of  the  Admissions  Committee  to  count  towards  the  Ph.D.  re- 
quirements. Sight  papers  in  Greek  and  Latin  are  required  for  the  M.A.  in  Clas- 
sics; in  one  language  only  for  the  M.A.  in  Greek,  Latin,  Greek  and  Roman  His- 
tory, or  Archaeology.  For  the  M.A.  in  Greek,  in  Latin,  or  in  Greek  and  Roman 
History,  three  years  of  undergraduate  work  in  the  other  language  (or  the  equiva- 
lent) must  be  completed. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  prerequisites  for  candidates  for  the  Phil.M.  are  the  same  as  for  the  M.A., 
and  this  degree  may  also  be  taken  in  Classics,  in  Latin,  in  Greek,  or  in  Greek  and 
Roman  History.  The  two-year  Phil.M.  program  shall  consist  of:  (a)  in  the  first 
year  the  three  M.A.  courses  and  sight  papers  or  paper  as  defined  above  for  the 
M.A.;  (b)  in  the  second  year  a fourth  M.A.  course,  selected  works  for  general 
reading,  and  a more  specialized  field  of  study  under  the  direction  of  a member 
of  the  department  who  will  supervise  the  major  essay  required  by  the  general 
regulations.  The  language  other  than  English  of  which  a reading  knowledge  is 
required  will  normally  be  German. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  Ph.D.  is  conferred  (a)  in  Classics,  (b)  in  Latin,  (c)  in  Greek,  (d)  in 
Greek  and  Roman  History.  The  preliminary  work  required  before  entering  a 
Ph.D.  program  is  the  same  as  that  required  for  the  M.A.  in  each  case.  The  major 
field  of  work  should  be  selected  on  registration;  the  subject  of  the  thesis  should 
be  submitted  not  later  than  April  1 of  the  penultimate  year  of  residence.  The 
Department  requires  adequate  reading  knowledge  of  two  languages  other  than 
English,  one  of  which  will  be  German.  This  requirement  must  be  satisfied  before 
the  end  of  the  penultimate  year  of  residence.  The  departmental  examinations  on 
the  Reading  List  and  Major  Field  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  penul- 
timate year  of  residence,  or  at  latest  by  the  beginning  of  the  ultimate  year. 

Greek  Language  and  Literature 

1000  Homer  and  Heroic  Poetry/ IF.  E.  McLeod 

1001  Lyric  Poetry /L.  E.  Woodbury 

1002  Greek  Tragedy  (selected  plays)/T.  C.  W.  Stinton 
1004f  Euripides/Z).  J.  Conacher 

1007f  Greek  Literary  Critics//.  Sheridan 

1008  Greek  Palaeography  and  the  Edition  of  Texts  (two-year  course)/ 

B.  C.  Barmann 

Greek  Philosophy 

1600f  Early  Greek  Philosophy/L.  E.  Woodbury 
1 603 1 Plato’s  Theory  of  Ideas//.  Rist 

1 605  Aristotle : Selected  works  on  ethics,  politics,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  poetry/ 
D.  P.  de  Montmollin 


fNot  given  in  1971-72. 
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1607t  Plotinus  and  Neoplatonism/7.  Rist 
1609  Stoic  Philosophy /7.  Rist 

1615  Plato:  Studies  in  Early  and  Middle  Dialogues/M.  7.  O’Brien 

1616  Plato:  Timaeus/r.  M.  Robinson 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 
11  oof  Lucretius//^ . Dalzell 

1101  Catullus/D.  F.  S.  Thomson 

1102  Latin  Elegiac  Poetry //4.  Dalzell 

1103  \ixgi\/D.  O.  Robson 

1 108  Letters  of  Ambrose  and  Jerome/7.  Sheridan 
1110  St.  Augustine/G.  L.  Keyes 
1118f  Plautus  and  Terence/7.  N.  Grant 
1119f  Studies  in  Catullus/7f.  F.  Quinn 

1112  Palaeography  and  the  Edition  of  Texts/L.  E.  Boyle,  7.  R.  O’Donnell 

(two-year  course) 

1 1 13  f Latin  Epigraphy/D.  O.  Robson 
1 1 14f  Biography  at  Rome/C.  P.  Jones 

1120  Critical  Procedures/7s(.  F.  Quinn 

1121  Horace/A^.  F.  Quinn 

1122  Cicero  on  Roman  Oratory  and  Prose  Writing//?.  E.  Fantham 
1123f  Early  Medieval  Latin  Texts/C.  7.  McDonough 

1125  Latin  Poetry  in  the  Fourth  Century  A.D./5r.  M.  E.  Hanley 

1126  Apuleius/77.  7.  Mason 

*See  under  Medieval  Studies:  1015  Ovid  in  the  Middle  Agts/A.  G.  Rigg 
Greek  and  Roman  History 

1201  Problems  of  Early  Greek  History/M.  E.  White 

1202  Herodotus/7.  R.  Grant 

12041  Aristotle’s  Constitution  of  Athens  ( 1—41 ) /M.  E.  White 

1208f  Hellenistic  Civilization//!.  E.  Samuel 

1210f  From  the  Gracchi  to  Caesar/G.  V.  Sumner 

121  If  The  Julio-Claudian  Period/G.  V.  Sumner 

1 2 1 2 f The  Y ounger  Pliny/C.  P.  Jones 

1216  Roman  Politics  220-167  B.C./G.  V.  Sumner 

1217f  Religious  Experience  in  the  Second  Century  A.D./G.  L.  Keyes 

1218  An  Introduction  to  Papyrology/zl . E.  Samuel 

1219f  Politics  and  Society  in  Greece  in  the  4th  Century  B.C./7.  W.  Cole 

1225f  Thucydides/M.  E.  White 

1230f  68-96  A.D.:  Sources  and  Problems/C.  P.  Jones 

1235  Christianity  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Centuries  A.D./T.  D.  Barnes 

Archaeology 

2000  The  Bronze  Age/J.  W.  Graham 

2026X  Greek  Temple  Architecture  of  the  Fourth  Century  and  the 
Hellenistic  Age/F.  E.  Winter 


fNot  given  in  1971-72. 
X Half  course. 
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2027X  Greek  Town  Planning  and  Civic  Architecture  in  Late  Classical  and 
Hellenistic  Times/F.  E.  Winter 
2045X  Sculpture  of  the  Roman  Imperial  Age/F.  Alfoldi 

Philology 

1400f  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin/D.  O.  Robson 
1401f  Greek  Dialects/IT.  F.  McLeod 

1403 1 Studies  in  Greek  and  Latin  Phonology  and  Morphology/AT.  F.  Collinge 
♦See  under  Linguistic  Studies:  1146  The  Comparative-Historical  Method/ 
N.  E.  Collinge 

Greek  and  Roman  Drama 

1500  Greek  Tragedy  in  translation//?.  M.  H.  Shepherd 

(for  students  in  the  Centre  for  the  Study  of  the  Drama) 


fNot  given  in  1971-72. 
X Half  course. 
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COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 


COMMITTEE 

H.  E.  Bow  man /SI.S.VIC 
H.  Eichner/GEtmtm 
H.  N.  Frye/ENGhisH 
C.  COMPARATIVE 

LITERATURE,  Chairman 


M.  Mueller/ENGLiSH  and 
COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

F.  E.  Sparshott/pmLOSOPHY 

G.  M.  Wickens/iSEkMic  studies 


The  Graduate  Program  in  Comparative  Literature  offers  the  degrees  of  M.A. 
and  Ph.D.  to  students  whose  special  qualifications  enable  them  to  pursue  literary 
studies  involving  several  languages.  The  Program  will  allow  qualified  candidates 
to  pursue  individual  courses  of  study  in  any  area  within  the  range  represented 
collectively  by  the  co-operating  departments,  which  now  offer  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
programs  in  Classical  Studies,  East  Asian  Studies,  English,  French,  German, 
Islamic  Studies,  Italian  and  Hispanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  Near  Eastern 
Studies,  Philosophy,  and  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures.  The  Program 
especially  welcomes  applicants  with  interests  in  literary  theory. 

Students  whose  main  interest  lies  in  drama  or  medieval  literature  should  apply 
to  the  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Drama  and  the  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies 
respectively. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

The  normal  period  of  residence  for  the  M.A.  in  Comparative  Literature  is  two 
years.  Graduates  of  this  University  in  a four-year  program  that  included  work  in 
two  or  more  literatures,  or  students  with  equivalent  training,  may  be  granted 
credit  for  part  or  all  of  the  first  year. 

The  M.A.  Program  must  include  at  least  four  graduate  courses.  Additional 
courses  may  be  required.  Students  must  maintain  an  average  of  B-t-  in  their  course 
work. 


DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PfflLOSOPHY 

Candidates  for  this  degree  are  accepted  in  accordance  with  general  regulations. 
Candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  may  proceed  from  an  M.A.  in  Comparative  Literature 
or  an  M.A.  in  a language  department  provided  they  have  maintained  an  average 
of  B-f  in  their  course  work.  They  must  also  satisfy  the  Comparative  Literature 
Committee  of  their  ability  to  do  independent  research. 

No  specific  requirements  are  set  for  the  Ph.D.  According  to  his  field  or  fields 
of  interest  each  candidate  plans  his  own  program  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Comparative  Literature  Committee.  Every 
candidate  is  expected,  however,  to  have  a thorough  training  in  at  least  one 
literature. 

In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  a candidate  will  choose  a major  field  of 
research  in  which  he  proposes  to  write  his  thesis.  The  candidate  must  pass  a quali- 
fying examination  in  this  field  which  will  be  set  by  a committee  especially  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose. 
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LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENTS 

Specific  language  requirements  will  be  set  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
candidate’s  proposed  field  of  studies.  M.A.  candidates  must  demonstrate  an  ad- 
vanced reading  knowledge  of  two  languages  other  than  English  before  gradua- 
tion. Entering  Ph.D.  candidates  must  have  an  advanced  reading  knowledge  of 
two  languages  and  must  demonstrate  a working  knowledge  of  a third  language 
before  passing  their  qualifying  examination. 

APPLICATIONS  AND  INQUIRIES 

Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations  but  must  satisfy  the 
following  additional  admission  requirements  set  by  the  Program.  Applicants  must 
arrange  for  two  letters  of  recommendation  to  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Program.  They  must  further  submit  a statement  of  purpose  not  exceeding  500 
words  and  a sample  of  their  written  work,  preferably  an  essay  on  a literary  topic. 
All  submissions  must  be  typewritten  and  should  be  sent  to  the  Chairman,  Gradu- 
ate Program  in  Comparative  Literature,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181. 
Further  inquiries  about  the  Program  should  also  be  sent  to  this  address. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Program  may  choose  their  courses  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Classical  Studies,  East  Asian  Studies,  English,  French,  German,  Islamic 
Studies,  Italian  and  Hispanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  Near  Eastern  Studies, 
Philosophy,  and  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures,  as  well  as  from  other  depart- 
ments in  the  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences.  The  following  list,  which  includes 
specifically  comparative  courses  offered  in  1971-72,  is  not  intended  to  limit  the 
student’s  choices  in  any  way. 

Classical  Studies 

1120  Critical  Procedures/X.  F.  Quinn 

1500  Greek  Tragedy  in  Translation//?.  M.  H.  Shepherd 

Comparative  Literature 

1 100  Studies  in  the  History  and  Structure  of  Literary  Conventions/ 

M.  Mueller 

1 120  Love  Poetry  of  Ancient  China,  India  and  Persia  in  Translation/ 

W.  A.  C.  H.  Dobson,  J.  Masson,  G.  M.  Wickens 

1121  The  Theme  of  Transcience  in  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish  and  Italian  Lyric 

Poetry.  (This  course  includes  an  optional  translation  workshop. 
Prerequisite:  a reading  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  and  Italian  or 
Spanish)/T.  M.  Robinson 

1200  The  Faust  Tradition.  Prerequisite:  a reading  knowledge  of  German/ 

C.  Hamlin 

1299  Reading  of  Foreign  Texts  under  Individual  Supervision/5’/aj^.  (N.B. 

This  course  may  not  be  counted  as  one  of  the  four  graduate  courses 
required  for  the  M.A.) 

East  Asian  Studies 

1213  The  Classical  Indian  Theatre  (in  translation )/G.  T.  Artola 
and  A . K.  Warder 
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1315  Classical  Japanese  Drama  (in  translation )/^C.  Tsuruta 

English 

2100  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Latin  Drama/C.  C.  Love 

3070  The  Criticism  and  Performance  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays,  1660-1840/ 

J.  R.  de  J.  Jackson 

5250  Modern  Drama:  Tradition  and  Experiment:  Ibsen,  Shav/,  O’Neill, 
Beckett  and  others/F.  J.  Marker 

6050  Principles  of  Literary  Symbolism/H.  N.  Frye 

Islamic  Studies 

2030  Problems  of  Translation  from  Islamic  Literatures/G.  M.  Wickens 

Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies 

2000X  Hispano-Arabic  Elements  in  Medieval  Spain//.  F.  Burke 

201  OX  The  Courtly  Tradition  in  Spain  to  the  Baroque//.  F.  Burke 

Philosophy 

2072X  Texts  in  German  Philosophy:  Heidegger’s  interpretation  of  Holderlin 
(first  term)/T.  D.  Langan  and  C.  Hamlin 

Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 

1001  Studies  in  Russian  and  Western  Literary  Criticism:  Theory  and  Practice/ 
R.  Lindheim 

1202  The  Russian  Novel  in  Relation  to  West  European  Literature, 

1 790-1 880/X.  Feuer 


X Half  course. 
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COMPUTER  SCffiNCE 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


D.  A.  Clarke 
S.  A.  Cook 
D.  G.  Cornell 


C.  R.  Crawford 
C.  C.  Gotlieb 
V.  C.  Hamacher 
J.  J.  Horning 


A.  B.  Borodin 
P.  1.  P.  Boulton 


T.  E.  Hull  (Chairman) 
J.  N.  P.  Hume 
R.  L.  Johnston 
R.  S.  Julius 
P.  Keast 
E.  S.  Lee 
A . B.  Lehman 
J.  D.  Lipson 


L.  Mezei 

J.  Mylopoulos 

P.  H.  Roosen-Runge 

D.  F.  Shanno 

K.  C.  Smith 

E.  V.  Swenson 
D.  Tsichritzis 
Z.  Vranesic 

J.  C.  Mason  (Secretary) 


Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Graduates  with  a substantial  background  in  mathematics  and  several  courses 
in  computer  science  will  be  admitted  to  the  one-year  program.  An  overall  B 
standing  is  required  in  a program  of  study  which  provides  the  student  with  a 
broad  and  well-balanced  knowledge  of  computer  science.  A thesis  is  also 
required. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  staff  in  Computer  Science  is  interested  in  a wide  range  of  subjects 
related  to  computers,  including  programming  languages,  computer  graphics, 
numerical  analysis,  theory  of  computation,  artificial  intelligence,  automata 
theory,  combinatorics,  linguistics,  computer  systems,  and  applications.  Exten- 
sive computing  facilities  are  available  to  support  the  research  activities  in  these 
areas.  Current  work  by  visiting  specialists,  staff  members  and  students  are 
reported  on  at  seminars  and  colloquia  conducted  by  the  department. 

A candidate  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  department  that  he  has  achieved 
a broad  and  well-balanced  understanding  of  computer  science.  In  addition,  he 
will  have  to  pass  a qualifying  oral  examination  in  his  area  of  research  and  to 
defend  his  thesis  at  department  and  senate  oral  examinations. 

For  further  details  on  requirements  and  course  descriptions,  consult  the 
Graduate  Student  Handbook  prepared  by  the  department. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Programming  Languages 

2103X  Information  Structures  (first  term)/C.  C.  Gotlieb 
2122  Language  and  Compiler  Design//.  /.  Horning,  D.  B.  Wortman 
2123X  Symbolic  Mathematics  by  Computer  (second  term)//.  D.  Lipson 
2124X  Topics  in  Programming  Languages  (second  term)//).  G.  Corneil 

Computer  Systems 

2204X  Operating  Systems  (second  term)/D.  Tsichritzis 


X Half  course. 
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2205X  Systems  Analysis  (first  term)//.  N.  P.  Hume 

222 IX  Computer  Systems  Practice  (first  icrm)/E.  S.  Lee 

2223X  Special  Topics  in  Computer  Design/X.  C.  Smith 

2224X  Software  Technology  (second  term)/£.  S.  Lee 

2225X  Topics  in  Operating  Systems  (first  term)//).  Tsichritzis,  R.  C.  Holt 

Numerical  Analysis 

2302X  The  Numerical  Solution  of  Initial  Value  Problems  (first  term)/ 

E.  V.  Swenson 

2303X  The  Numerical  Solution  of  Boundary  Value  Problems  (second  term)/ 
/.  C.  Mason 

2304X  Approximation  of  Functions  (not  offered  in  1971-72) 

2305X  Numerical  Methods  for  Optimization  Problems  (first  term)/ 

D.  F.  Shanno 

2321X  Matrix  Calculations  (not  offered  in  1971-72) 

2322X  Advanced  Methods  for  Ordinary  Differential  Equations  (second  term) 
2324X  Advanced  Methods  for  Partial  Differential  Equations  (not  offered  in 
1971-72) 

Theoretical  Aspects  of  Computer  Science 
2404X  Computability  Theory  (first  term)/5.  A.  Cook 
2405X  Automata  Theory  (second  term)//).  Tsichritzis 
2406X  Combinatorial  Theory  I (first  term) /A.  B.  Lehman 
2407X  Combinatorial  Theory  II  (not  offered  in  1971-72) 

2408X  Efficient  and  Optimal  Algorithms  (first  term)/ A.  Borodin 
2409X  Logic  and  Mechanical  Proof  Procedures  (second  term)/5.  A.  Cook 
242 IX  Sequential  Machines  (first  term)/F.  C.  Hamacher 
2422X  Abstract  Machines  and  Iterative  Arrays  (second  term)/ 

V.  C.  Hamacher 

2426X  Topics  in  Networks  and  Combinatorics//!.  B.  Lehman 
2427X  Topics  in  Graph  Theory  (first  term)//).  G.  Corneil 
2428X  Computational  Complexity  (not  offered  in  1971-72) 

Computer  Applications 

250 IX  Computational  Linguistics  (first  term)/P.  H.  Roosen-Runge 

2504X  Introduction  to  Computer  Graphics/L.  Mezei 

2505X  Artificial  Intelligence  (first  term)//.  Mylopoulos 

2506X  Applied  Algebra  I (first  term)//.  D.  Lipson 

2507X  Applied  Algebra  II  (second  term)//.  D.  Lipson 

2521X  Special  Topics  in  Computer  Graphics  (second  term)/  L.  Mezei 

2523X  Pattern  Recognition  (second  term)//.  Mylopoulos 

2525X  File  Structures  (second  term)/C.  C.  Gotlieb 

2526X  The  Economics  of  Computers  (first  term)//).  Tsichritzis 

Primarily  For  Graduates  in  Other  Departments 

1101  Computer  Programming  and  Applications/ P.  H.  Roosen-Runge 
1302X  Numerical  Methods  for  Engineers  (first  term)/ 


X Half  course. 
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1303X  Computational  Methods  for  Partial  Differential  Equations  (second 
term)/7?.  L.  Johnston 

Attention  is  drawn  to  courses  related  to  computer  science  offered  in  the  de- 
partments of  mathematics,  electrical  engineering,  industrial  engineering,  and  the 
centre  for  linguistic  studies. 


X Half  course. 
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CRIMINOLOGY 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


A.  Doofc/ PSYCHOLOGY 
*/.  LI.  J.  Edwards/LAW 
fR.  G.  Fox/law 


P.  J.  Giffen/ SOCIOLOGY 
A.  W.  MeweH/LAW 
J.  L.  Wilkins/ SOCIOLOGY 


The  primary  aim  of  the  graduate  program  in  Criminology  is  to  acquaint 
students  with  the  existing  body  of  criminological  knowledge,  to  develop  in 
them  critical  and  analytical  skills  in  relation  to  the  study  of  crime  and,  in  a 
multidisciplinary  setting,  to  offer  training  in  the  various  approaches  and  tech- 
niques of  research  appropriate  to  the  field.  The  graduate  program  contains  a 
core  of  subjects  which  encompass  a broad  spectrum  of  topics  with  emphasis 
on  the  examination  of  current  problems  and  controversies  in  criminology.  The 
curriculum  for  graduate  studies,  however,  also  allows  incorporation  of  some 
courses  now  taught  as  part  of  other  related  graduate  programs  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  i.e.,  law,  philosophy,  sociology,  computer  science,  and 
economics.  Other  sections  of  the  course  seek  to  provide  opportunities  for 
specialization  in  areas  such  as  crime  causation  and  prevention,  law  enforce- 
ment, administration  of  correctional  agencies,  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
adult  and  juvenile  offenders,  government  formulation  and  implementation  of 
social  defence  policies  and  so  forth. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 
Admission  Requirements 

Candidates  for  admission  will  be  required  to  have : 
a satisfied  the  standards  of  entry  prescribed  for  graduate  study  in  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and 

b completed  the  equivalent  of  a minimum  of  four  years’  undergraduate  study 
in  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  course  is  designed  for  students  familiar  with  the  approach  and  metho- 
dology associated  with  the  social  sciences  but  candidates  whose  background 
indicates  a deficiency  in  this  field  may  be  admitted  on  condition  that  they  take 
(2010)  Research  Methodology  and  Statistics  as  Section  B of  the  Master’s 
degree  course.  No  specific  prerequisite  subjects  or  areas  of  competence  are 
otherwise  prescribed  and  law  graduates  as  well  as  those  in  arts  and  science  will 
normally  be  eligible  to  enrol. 

In  certain  cases,  a candidate  may  be  permitted  to  undertake  a program  of 
part-time  work.  In  all  such  cases  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  program  within  the  time  limits  set  for  the  M.A.  degree  under  the  general 
regulations. 

BASIC  COURSE  DESCRIPTION 

Candidates  for  the  Master’s  degree  are  required  to  complete  a 12  month 
program  of  study  which  will  ordinarily  be  divided  into  an  academic  year  of 


* Director, 
t Secretary. 
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course  work  and  a summer  session  devoted  to  the  completion  of  written  work. 
The  basic  program  consists  of  course  work  divided  into  three  independent 
sections  together  with  a dissertation. 

Section  A of  the  program  consists  of  two  compulsory  core  courses,  i.e.,  (i) 
Criminal  Law,  Theories  of  Crime  and  Criminal  Behaviour  and  (ii)  The  Ma- 
chinery of  Criminal  Justice  and  Corrections.  These  subjects  are  intended  to 
cover  a wide  range  of  criminological  topics  so  as  to  familiarize  students  with 
the  broad  spectrum  of  criminology  from  definition  of  offence  to  the  discharge 
and  aftercare  of  the  offender. 

Section  B is  firstly  designed  to  provide  training  in  essential  research  tools 
and  techniques  for  those  students  who  lack  adequate  statistical  and  methodo- 
logical skills.  However,  since  the  bulk  of  students  are  expected  to  possess  these 
skills,  this  section  serves  to  provide  them  with  an  opportunity  of  familiarizing 
themselves  with  the  theory  and  philosophy  of  disciplines  other  than  their  own 
in  relation  to  topics  of  a general  criminological  character. 

Section  C seeks  to  afford  students  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  a high 
degree  of  specialized  study  in  relation  to  narrower  topics  in  criminology.  This 
section  of  the  curriculum  offers  a wide  range  of  specialty  courses  reflecting  the 
interests  of  the  graduate  faculty  and  students.  Students  will  be  required  to 
undertake  study  in  two  of  these  specialty  courses. 

In  certain  cases  a student’s  range  of  options  may  be  extended  so  as  to  allow 
related  subjects  in  the  graduate  calendar  to  be  taken  in  lieu  of  subjects  offered 
within  the  Centre  of  Criminology  in  Sections  B and  C of  the  program. 

All  candidates  are  required  to  complete  a dissertation  on  an  approved  topic. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  (TENTATIVE) 

Section  A — Core  Courses 

1010  Criminal  Law,  Theories  of  Crime  and  Criminal  Behaviour 
1020  The  Machinery  of  Criminal  Justice  and  Corrections 

Section  B — Alternative  Perspectives 
2010  Research  Methodology  and  Statistics 
2020  Basic  Legal  Issues  in  Criminology 
2030  Psychological  Approaches  to  Crime 

Section  C — Specialty  Courses 

301  OX  Advanced  Research  Methodology 

3020X  Economic  Analysis  of  Crime  and  Criminal  Justice 

3030X  Mentally  Disordered  Offenders 

3040X  Probation  and  Parole 

Descriptive  material  concerning  the  M.A.  in  Criminology  and  the  courses 
offered  is  to  be  found  in  the  Handbook  of  the  Centre  of  Criminology. 
Enquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  Secretary,  Graduate  Faculty,  Centre  of 
Criminology,  University  of  Toronto. 


X Half  course. 
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CENTRE  FOR  CULTURE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

J.  W.  Abrams /im>.  eng.,  msTORY  *H.  M.  McLuhan/E^ousa 

W.  T.  Easterbrook/POL.  econ.  tA.  Porter/iND.ENG. 

T.  A.  Goudge/vmLosopwi 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1000  Media  and  Society//4n  interdisciplinary  seminar 
Probing  the  means  of  anticipating  effects  by  causes. 


♦Director. 

tOn  leave  of  absence. 
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DENTISTRY 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


G.  S.  Beagrie 
R.  C.  Burgess 
K.  W.  Davey 
M.  Goldner 


J.  H.  P.  Main 
A . H.  Melcher 
G.  Nikiforuk 
J.  A.  Pedler 


R.  B.  Ross 
D.  C.  Smith 
P.  T.  Smylski 
A . T.  Storey 
N.  S.  Taichman 
A.  R.  Ten  Cate 

C.  H.  M.  Williams 

D.  G.  Woodside 


A.  M.  Hunt  (Chairman) 


F.  Popovich 
H.  G.  Poyton 


H.  A.  Hunter 
J.  Kreutzer 


D.  W.  Lewis 


DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  DENTISTRY 

Candidates  will  be  accepted  under  the  general  regulations.  They  will  undertake 
major  study  in  one  of  the  three  broad  fields  of  Oral  Biology,  Oral  Pathology  or 
Preventive  Dentistry. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  will  be  accepted  under  the  general  regulations.  They  will  undertake 
major  study  in  one  of  the  three  broad  fields  of  Oral  Biology,  Oral  Pathology  or 
Preventive  Dentistry. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1001  OralBiology/R.  C.  Burgess 
1002X  Oral  Pathology//.  H.  P.  Main 
1003  Preventive  Dentistry /R.  C.  Burgess 
1004X  Bacteriology /£.  A/.  A/a^f/e/Ier 

1005  Histology/^.  R.  Ten  Cate 

1 006  Seminars  in  Public  Health  Dentistry //I . M.  Hunt  and  D.  W.  Lewis 
1007X  Radiology///.  G.  Poyton 

1008  Statistics/D.  W.  Lewis 

1009  Seminars  in  Advanced  Oral  Biology/T/ie  Staff 

1010  Seminars  in  Advanced  Preventive  Dentistry/Tfie  Staff 

1011  Seminars  in  Advanced  Oral  Pathology/Tfie  Staff 
1020X  Oral  Microbiology  and  Immunology /M.  Goldner 

1030  Reading  Course  in  Public  Health//1.  M.  Hunt  and  D.  W.  Lewis 

1040X  Dental  Statistics  and  Epidemiology//).  W.  Lewis  and  Staff 

1060X  Physiology,  Oral — Part  \/A.  T.  Storey 

106 IX  Physiology,  Oral — Part  2/ A.  T.  Storey 

1070X  Advances  in  Dental  Materials  Science/D.  C.  Smith 

1080X  Seminar  Course  in  the  Biology  of  Connective  Tissues//^.  H.  Melcher 


X Half  course. 
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CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DRAMA 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


G.  T.  Artola/Eksr  asian 

H.  M.  McLuhan/cuLTURE  and 

T.  B.  Barc/ay /HISPANIC 

TECHNOLOGY 

C.  H.  Bedford /SLXVic 

/.  C.  Meagher /ENGLISH 

W.  F.  Blissett/ENGEiSH 

P.  C.  Moes/ERENCH 

D.  Brett-Evans /GERMm 

C.  R.  Morey /Mvsic 

\D.  J.  Conacher /CEKSSICKL 

M.  Mueller /ENGLISH 

Robertson  Dflv/c5/ENGLisH 

E.  7Veg//a/HisPANic 

G.  G.  Fa//e/ENGLisH 

H.  S.  Noce/ ITALIAN 

G.  W.  F/eW/GERMAN 

M.  J.  O’Brien /CLASSICAL 

H.  Northrop  Frye/ENGLiSH 

P.  R.  O’DrisColl/ENGLlSH 

J.  R.  Granl/CLASSiCAL 

\H.  J.  Olnick/Mvsic 

A.  R.  Harden /EKEttca 

J.  H.  Parker/msPANic 

F.  D.  Hoeniger/ENGLiSH 

*R.  B.  Parker /ENGLISH 

C.  E.  Holmes /EEEticn 

C.  R.  Parsons /ERENCH 

J.  R.  de  J.  Jackson/ENGEiSH 

F.  E.  L.  Priestley /ENGLISH 

D.  A.  Joyce /GERMAN 

L.  E.  Riese /ERENCH 

C.  Leech /ENGLISH 

tW.  S.  Rogers /ERENCH 

D.  V.  LePan/ENGLisH 

A.  Saddlemyer /DRAMA 

\J.  F.  Leyerle/ENGLISH 

R.  M.  H.  Shepherd/CLASSICAE 

C.  C.  Love/ENGLISH 

M.  J.  Sinden /GERMAN 

M.  Mac  Lure /ENGLISH 

K.  Tsuruta/EAST  asian 

M.  R.  Maniates/Mvsic 

M.  W.  Ukas/n/ALiAN 

J.  M.  R.  Margeson/ENGLisH 

R.  W.  Van  Fossen/ENGLlSH 

fF.  J.  Marker/ENGLISH 

A.  Vicari/lTALlAN 

L.  L.  Marker/DKAMA 

A.  K.  Warder/EAST  asian 

W.  T.  McCready /HISPANIC 

H.  Wetzel/GERMAN 
S.  P.  Zitner /ENGLISH 

This  Centre  has  been  instituted  in  order  to  provide  higher  degree  programs 
for  those  who  wish  to  obtain  qualifications  as  critics,  historians  and  teachers 
of  dramatic  literature.  Its  graduate  courses  are  drawn  mainly  from  those  given 
under  the  auspices  of  Departments  in  which  drama  is  studied,  but  it  is  directly 
responsible  for  courses  in  the  area  of  theatre  and  for  instruction  in  practical 
work  which  is  required  as  part  of  the  Centre’s  program  in  addition  to  work  for 
graduate  credit. 

The  Centre  also  exists  in  order  to  develop  and  encourage  theatre  activity 
within  the  University,  and  is  the  controlling  body  of  Hart  House  Theatre. 

Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations,  provided  that  they  also 
satisfy  the  Centre’s  requirements  stated  below. 

An  applicant  from  another  university  must  arrange  for  two  supporting  letters 


♦Director. 

fSecretary. 

J:On  leave  of  absence. 
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to  be  sent  to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies:  the  evidence  given  by  them  will  be 
taken  into  account  in  deciding  on  the  applicant’s  admission. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Candidates  for  a one-year  M.A.  program  must  have  completed  with  A or  B + 
standing  a four-year  B.A.  program  of  this  University  in  which  the  drama  has 
formed  a substantial  part  of  the  program.  Graduates  of  four-year  programs 
without  sufficient  content  in  drama,  with  A or  B+  standing,  may  be  admitted 
to  either  a 12-month  or  two-year  M.A.  program.  Graduates  of  other  univer- 
sities from  comparable  programs  will  be  admitted  under  similar  conditions. 

In  the  M.A.  year  candidates  are  required: 

I to  take  four  of  the  graduate  courses  listed  below  including  Drama  1000 
“History  of  the  Theatre”; 

n to  satisfy  the  Centre  in  one  aspect  of  practical  work  in  the  theatre; 

m to  give  evidence  of  a knowledge  of  one  language  (other  than  English) 
approved  by  the  Centre:  the  standard  of  knowledge  required  will  be  such 
as  to  enable  the  candidate  to  study  dramatic  literature  in  the  language 
offered. 

Candidates  who,  on  completion  of  the  M.A.  program,  wish  to  proceed  directly 
to  a Ph.D.  or  Phil.M.  program  must  have  been  admitted  to  the  M.A.  degree  not 
later  than  the  Fall  Convocation  in  the  first  year  of  Ph.D.  or  Phil.M.  residence. 

Candidates  not  in  full-time  residence  may  be  admitted  to  a program  for  the 
degree,  in  which  they  must  complete  all  the  requirements  indicated  above. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  admission  requirements  for  the  Phil.M.  degree  are  the  same  as  for  the 
M.A.  degree.  Candidates  are  required  to  be  in  full-time  residence  for  two  years, 
or  for  one  year  if  they  have  already  taken  the  M.A.  of  the  Centre  or  have  a 
similar  qualification.  Candidates  with  an  M.A.  degree  from  outside  the  Centre 
may  apply  for  admission  to  a twelve-month  program,  and  the  decision  of  the 
Centre  on  such  an  application  will  depend  on  whether  studies  related  to  the  drama 
have  formed  a substantial  part  of  their  program. 

Candidates  are  required: 

I to  take  five  of  the  graduate  courses  listed  below  including  Drama  1000 
“History  of  the  Theatre”  and  to  obtain  a mid  B in  each  course  (courses 
already  taken  in  candidature  for  the  M.A.  may  be  included  in  the  total  of 
five); 

H to  satisfy  the  Centre  in  one  aspect  of  practical  work  in  the  theatre  (if 
this  requirement  has  not  been  satisfied  at  the  M.A.  level); 

in  to  give  evidence  of  a knowledge  of  one  language  (other  than  English) 
approved  by  the  Centre:  the  standard  of  knowledge  required  will  be  such 
as  to  enable  the  candidate  to  study  dramatic  literature  in  the  language 
offered; 

IV  to  pass  a General  Examination  in  drama  studies; 

V to  present  an  essay  on  a theme  related  to  the  drama  or  to  undertake  a 
practical  exercise  approved  by  the  Centre  (e.g.,  the  direction  of  a play, 
the  making  of  a series  of  designs  for  a production,  the  writing  of  a play) 
[if  a practical  exercise  is  submitted,  independence  and  innovation  will  be 
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welcomed,  but  the  candidate  must  show  that  he  has  a satisfactory  knowl- 
edge of  dramatic  history  and  tradition]; 

VI  to  pass  an  oral  examination  on  the  subject  of  this  essay  or  practical 
exercise. 

The  topic  for  the  essay  or  practical  exercise,  approved  by  the  Centre,  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Centre  not  later  than  April  1 of  the  first 
year  of  the  Phil.M.  program  or  January  15  for  those  who  are  required  to  be  in 
residence  for  only  one  year.  Candidates  who  wish  to  present  themselves  for 
the  degree  at  the  following  Fall  Convocation  must  submit  two  copies  of  their 
essay  not  later  than  September  30;  for  the  Spring  Convocation  the  latest  date 
of  submission  is  May  1.  Special  arrangements  for  the  presentation  of  the  prac- 
tical exercise  will  be  made  in  each  case. 

The  General  Examination  will  be  held  in  April  and  October:  it  must  be  taken 
not  later  than  the  October  following  the  completion  of  the  required  period  of 
residence;  candidates  who  do  not  achieve  the  required  standing  may  be  allowed 
to  take  the  examination  again  on  the  immediately  following  occasion. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  must  have  completed  with  A or  B+  standing  a four-year  B.A. 
of  this  University  in  which  the  drama  has  formed  a substantial  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, or  give  evidence  of  having  similar  qualifications.  For  candidates  who 
enter  with  an  appropriate  four-year  B.A.  or  its  equivalent,  the  period  of  full- 
time residence  is  three  years;  for  those  entering  with  an  M.A.  in  Drama  or  its 
equivalent,  the  period  is  two  years,  for  those  entering  with  a Phil.M.  in  Drama, 
the  period  is  one  year.  Candidates  with  an  M.A.  degree  from  outside  the  Centre 
may  apply  for  admission  to  the  two-year  program,  and  the  decision  of  the  Centre 
on  such  an  application  will  depend  on  whether  studies  related  to  the  drama  have 
formed  a substantial  part  of  their  M.A.  program. 

Candidates  are  required: 

I to  take  six  graduate  courses,  including  Drama  1000  “History  of  the 
Theatre,”  chosen  from  more  than  one  of  the  dramatic  literatures  listed 
below,  and  to  obtain  a mid  B in  each  course  (courses  already  taken  in 
candidature  for  the  M.A.  or  Phil.M.  may  be  included  in  the  total  of  six); 

II  to  satisfy  the  regulations  of  the  Centre  in  at  least  two  aspects  of  prac- 
tical work  in  the  theatre  (including  work  undertaken  for  the  M.A.  or 
Phil.M.); 

HI  to  give  evidence  of  a knowledge  of  one  language  (other  than  English) 
approved  by  the  Centre:  the  standard  of  knowledge  required  will  be  such 
as  to  enable  the  candidate  to  study  dramatic  literature  in  the  language 
offered; 

IV  to  pass  a General  Examination  in  drama  studies; 

V to  present  a thesis  on  an  approved  subject,  which  must  be  adjudged  worthy 
of  publication; 

VI  to  pass  an  oral  examination  on  the  subject  of  the  thesis. 

The  General  Examination  will  normally  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  penul- 
timate year  of  Ph.D.  residence,  and  must  be  taken  not  later  than  October  of  the 
final  year  of  residence.  Candidates  who  do  not  achieve  the  required  standing 
may  be  allowed  to  take  the  examination  again  on  the  immediately  following 
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occasion.  Applications  to  take  the  examination  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Centre  not  later  than  January  1 (for  the  April  examination)  or  May  1 (for 
the  October  examination). 

An  outline  of  the  proposed  research  for  the  thesis,  signed  by  a member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Centre,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Centre  not  later 
than  September  1 in  the  ultimate  year  of  residence  for  the  degree. 

Three  unbound  copies  of  the  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Centre  not  later  than  September  1 (for  the  Fall  Convocation),  October  15  (for 
the  Mid-winter  Convocation),  or  March  10  (for  the  Spring  Convocation). 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  planned  for  1971-72  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*). 

Courses  are  given  in  translation  only  where  noted. 

CLASSICAL  STUDIES 

1002*  Greek  tragedy/J.  C.  W.  Stinton 

1004  Euripides/£).  J.  Conacher 

1118*  Plautus  and  Terence/J.  R.  Grant 

1500*  Greek  Tragedy  (in  translation )/J?.  M.  H.  Shepherd 

CULTURE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

1000*  Media  and  Society///.  M.  McLuhan 

DRAMA 

1000*  History  of  the  Theatre  (required)//.  L.  Marker 
1010*  Theory  of  Drama/Ann  Saddlemyer 

2000  Special  Studies  in  Theatrical  History  and  Style/L.  L.  Marker 

2010  Modem  European  Staging//!  Saddlemyer 

2020*  Playwriting  and  Dramaturgical  Analysis/F.  J.  Marker 

3000*  Scandinavian  Theatre  and  Drama:  Bjprnson,  Ibsen  and  Strindberg/ 

L.  L.  Marker 

3010  History  and  Theory  of  Film/C.  Leech 
5000Z*  Theatre  Practice  l/Siaff 
5001 Z*  Theatre  Practice  11/510;^ 

EAST  ASIAN  STUDIES 

1213*  The  Classical  Indian  Theatre  (in  translation )/G.  T.  Artola,  A.  K.  Warder 
1315  Classical  Japanese  Drama  (in  translation )//l.  Tsuruta 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY 

1342X*  Film  and  the  Teaching  of  the  Humanities//.  S.  Katz 

ENGLISH 

1750  The  Beginnings  of  English  Drama  to  1560//.  F.  Leyerle 
2100*  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Latin  Drama/C.  C.  Love 

X Half  course. 

Z Pass/Fail. 
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2500  Tradition  and  Experiment  in  Shakespeare/7.  M.  R.  Margeson 
2510*  The  Younger  Shakespeare  and  His  Contemporaries//.  M.  R.  Margeson 
2530*  Shakespeare:  the  Text/C.  Leech 

2550  Shakespearian  Dramaturgy:  The  techniques  of  Shakespeare  as 
playwright//.  Meagher 

2560  Shakespeare:  The  Problem  Plays  and  their  contexts/5.  P.  Zitner 
2650*  Shakespeare’s  Comedies/F.  D.  Hoeniger 

2700  The  Elizabethan  History  Play,  with  special  emphasis  on  Shakespeare/ 

R.  B.  Parker 

2750*  Studies  in  Jacobean  Comedy//?.  B.  Parker 

2760*  Studies  in  Jacobean  Tragedy /5.  P.  Zitner 

2800*  Tudor  and  Stuart  Entertainments//.  Meagher 

3050  English  Drama  from  1658  to  / Robertson  Davies 

3070*  The  Criticism  and  Performance  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays,  1660-1840/ 

J.  R.  de  J.  Jackson 

3100*  Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century  Comedy:  studies  in  dramatic  and 
non-dramatic  literature/G.  G.  Falle 
4700*  English  Drama  from  1800  to  the  Present./ Robertson  Davies 
4710  Dramatic  Theory  and  Criticism  from  Hazlitt  to  Shaw.  The  development 
of  nineteenth-century  theatre  as  seen  by  its  critics/F.  /.  Marker 
5050  Studies  in  Twentieth  Century  Thought/F.  E.  L.  Priestley 
5100*  Studies  in  Modern  Poetry  and  Poetic  Drama  with  particular  attention 
to  Yeats  and  Eliot/D.  V.  LePan 

5200*  Bernard  Shaw  and  his  Contemporaries  (Granville-Barker,  Galsworthy, 
Barrie ) /Robertson  Davies 

5250*  Modern  Drama:  Tradition  and  Experiment.  Ibsen,  Shaw,  O’Neill, 

Beckett  and  others/F.  /.  Marker 

5260  From  Ibsen  On:  A study  of  drama  from  the  late  nineteenth  century  to 
the  present  day/C.  Leech 

5310  American  Drama  since  World  War  I/P.  B.  Parker 
5350  Modern  Anglo-Irish  Literature:  Yeats,  Joyce,  O’Casey,  Synge  and  the 
Celtic  Background/P.  O’Driscoll 
5400*  W.  B.  Yeats  and  the  Ireland  of  his  time/P.  O’Driscoll 
6250*  Studies  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Tragedy:  suffering,  time  and  conscious- 
ness in  Sophocles,  Shakespeare  and  Racine.  Prerequisite:  a reading 
knowledge  of  French/M.  Mueller 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

1402*  Medieval  French  Drama/ A.  R.  Harden 

1702  Come\\\e/C.E.  Holmes 

1703  Moliere/IF.  5.  Rogers 

1805  French  Comedy  from  Moliere  to  Beaumarchais/W.  5.  Rogers 
1806*  The  Theatre  of  the  French  Revolution,  1789-1799/P.  C.  Moes 
1808X  The  Theatre  of  Marivaux/ JP.  5.  Rogers 
2010*  Twentieth  Century  French  Drama/L.  E.  Riese 


X Half  course. 
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3000*  La  Mise  en  scene  in  the  French  Theatre/C.  R.  Parsons 
GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 

1600*  Three  Austrian  Dramatists:  Schnitzler,  Hofmannsthal,  Werfel/ 

D.  A.  Joyce 

1605*  Das  Modeme  Drama  von  Buchner  bis  Brecht///.  Wetzel 

ITALIAN  AND  HISPANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 
1575*  Sixteenth  Century  Italian  Theatre/M.  Ukas 

1 600*  Drama  and  Dramatic  Theories  in  Eighteenth  Century  Italy///.  S.  Noce 

1700*  Pirandello  (in  translation  for  students  of  the  Drama  Centre)//^.  Vicari 

2125*  Spanish  Drama  before  Lope  de  Vega/ IT.  T.  McC ready 

2200*  Lope  de  Vega//.  H.  Parker 

2225  Calderon  de  la  Barca//.  H.  Parker 

2235*  Eighteenth  Century  Spanish  Drama/T.  B.  Barclay 

2250  Nineteenth  Century  Spanish  Drama:  Romanticism  to  Echegaray/ 

T.  B.  Barclay 

2350  Some  Aspects  of  the  Modern  Spanish  Theatre/ T.  B.  Barclay 
2700*  Aspects  of  the  Modem  Spanish  American  Drama/E.  Neglia 

MUSIC 

1 102X*  Music  in  Rome  1575-1625  (M.A.  Seminar)/G.  W.  Drake 

1204X*  Richard  Strauss:  The  Operas  from  Salome  to  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten/ 

A.  M.  Walter 

SLAVIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

1204  Russian  Drama:  12,9,0-1911 /C.H.  Bedford 

1211*  Studies  in  the  Russian  Drama:  18th-20th  Centuries  (in  translation)/ 
C.  H.  Bedford 

1601*  Contemporary  Czech  Drama  and  Film//.  Skvorecky 


X Half  course. 
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EAST  ASIAN  STUDIES 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


J.  D.  Dhirasekera 
W.  A.  C.  H.  Dobson 
M.  Doleielovd 
A.  V.  Liman 


G.  T.  Artola 
J.  S.  Brownlee 


C.  C.  Shih 
R.  M.  Smith 
C.  Stevens 


I.  J.  McMullen 
IV.  G.  G.  Saywell 


B.  K.  Matilal 


K.  Tsuruta 

T.  Venkatacharya  (Secretary) 
N.  K.  Wagle 
A.H.C.  Ward 
A.  K.  Warder  (Chairman) 

D.  B.  Waterhouse 


Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations. 

Candidates  for  Graduate  Degrees  in  East  Asian  Studies  must  register  in  one  of 
the  three  sections:  Chinese,  Indian,  and  Japanese.  To  be  admitted  they  should 
have  a four-year  B.A.  Degree  with  at  least  B+  standing  in  one  of  those 
disciplines,  either  from  the  University  of  Toronto  Undergraduate  Program  or 
from  a comparable  program  elsewhere.  Those  whose  qualifications  are  below 
this  standard,  will  be  required  to  take  prerequisite  courses  in  the  East  Asian 
Studies  Undergraduate  program. 

It  should  be  noted  that  our  Humanities  programs  are  based  on  the  study  of 
original  texts  and  that  they  presuppose  a knowledge  of  the  relevant  languages. 

In  certain  cases,  a student  with  a four-year  Degree  in  other  than  East  Asian 
Studies  (or  equivalent)  and  some  language  competence  in  the  field  may  be 
admitted  to  a Two  Year  M.A.  program,  of  which  the  first  year  will  consist  of 
intensive  language  study,  including  Fourth  Year  courses  in  East  Asian  Studies. 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  Graduate  Studies  should  submit  a 500 
word  “Statement  of  Purpose”  to  the  Department  before  their  application  is 
accepted. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

A candidate  for  the  M.A.  will  normally  take  at  least  one  graduate  course  and 
write  a dissertation,  or  at  least  three  graduate  courses  if  he  does  not  write  a 
dissertation.  The  exact  number  of  courses  will  be  determined  for  each  candidate 
by  the  Department. 

Candidates  must  submit  two  bound  copies  of  their  dissertation  (to  the  Office 
of  the  Department)  before  September  30  for  the  Fall  Convocation,  not  later  than 
January  3 for  the  February  meeting  of  the  Senate,  and  not  later  than  May  1 for 
the  Spring  Convocation. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

A candidate  for  the  Phil.M.  will  normally  take  at  least  three  graduate  courses, 
including  any  he  may  have  taken  as  part  of  an  M.A.  program,  and  in  case  he 
has  not  written  an  M.A.  dissertation  he  shall  take  at  least  five  graduate  courses. 
The  exact  number  of  courses  will  be  determined  for  each  candidate  by  the 
Department. 

Candidates  must  submit  two  bound  copies  of  their  dissertation  (to  the  Office 
of  the  Department)  before  September  30  for  the  Fall  Convocation,  not  later  than 
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January  3 for  the  February  meeting  of  the  Senate,  and  not  later  than  April  15  for 
the  Spring  Convocation. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  seeking  admission  to  the  Ph.D.  Program  must  have  at  least  B + 
standing. 

Before  being  accepted  as  a Ph.D.  candidate,  a student  must  satisfy  the  Depart- 
ment (through  his  performance  in  the  M.A.  course  or  in  some  other  way)  that 
he  is  capable  of  original  research. 

A candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  will  normally  take  at  least  three  graduate  courses, 
in  his  major  subject,  one  in  his  first  minor  and  one  in  his  second  minor,  includ- 
ing any  he  may  have  taken  as  part  of  an  M.A.  or  (and)  Phil.M.  program,  and 
in  case  he  has  not  written  an  M.A.  dissertation  he  shall  take  two  additional 
graduate  courses  in  the  Department.  Major  work  is  at  present  offered  in  Indian 
Literature  and  Indian  Philosophy.  Indian  Philosophy  is  understood  to  include 
Buddhist  Philosophy  together  with  its  expansion  outside  India.  The  remaining 
subjects  appearing  as  headings  in  the  list  of  courses  may  at  present  be  taken 
only  as  minors.  The  language  requirements  of  students  will  be  determined  by 
the  Department  in  individual  cases  but  will  normally  include  a reading  knowledge 
of  at  least  either  French  or  German.  They  must  be  satisfied  before  the  end  of  the 
penultimate  year  of  residence. 

Candidates  must  submit  ihree  bound  copies  of  the  thesis  (to  the  OflSce  of  the 
Department)  before  September  1 for  the  Fall  Convocation,  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober 15  for  the  February  meeting  of  the  Senate,  and  not  later  than  March  10  for 
the  Spring  Convocation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Chinese 

LANGUAGE 

1 100  Chinese  Syntax  for  Advanced  Students/IF.  A.C.H.  Dobson 

1101  Introduction  to  Chinese  Epigraphy/C.  C.  Shih 

1 102  Linguistic  Descriptions  of  Classical  Chinese  Syntax/y4.  H.  C.  Ward 

1 103  Advanced  Classical  Chinese  Syntax/IF.  A.C.H.  Dobson 

LITERATURE 

1110  The  Evolution  of  the  Confucian  Classics/C.  C.  Shih 

1111  Readings  in  1 9th  Century  Literary  Chinese//! . H.  C.  Ward 

1112  Chinese  Colonial  Policy  in  the  Light  of  the  Memorials  of  Chao  Ts’o/ 

W.  A.  C.  H.  Dobson 

1 1 14  Advanced  Chinese  Bibliography//?.  Chu 

1116  Readings  in  Chinese  Folk  Literature/C.  Stevens 

1117  Chinese  Fiction  and  Drama/M.  Dole^elovd 

1 1 18  Readings  in  Han  Historical  Texts/W.  A.C.H.  Dobson 

1119  The  beginnings  of  Chinese  Poetry/IF.  A.C.H.  Dobson 

1 121  Readings  in  Medieval  Chinese  Poetry/W.  A.C.H.  Dobson 

1122  Chinese  Periodicals:  Articles  relating  to  Classics/C.  C.  Shih 
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1123  Authenticating  Chinese  Classical  Texts/C.  C.  Shih 

1124  Seminar  in  Early  Twentieth  Century  Chinese  Novels/M.  Dolezelovd 

1125  Readings  in  T’ang  Romances/F.  T.  Yang 

ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY 

1130  Bronze  Age  Archaeology  of  Eastern  Asia/Z).  J.  Dohrenwend, 

B.  A.  Stephen 

1134  Selected  Topics  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  Art/D.  J.  Dohrenwend, 

B.  A.  Stephen,  D.  B.  Waterhouse 


HISTORY 

1 140  Nationalism  and  Modernization  in  China,  191 1 to  the  present/ 
W.  G.  G.  Saywell 


GENERAL 

1150  Reading  and  Major  Research  Paper/ J/;c  Staff 
Indian 

LANGUAGE 

1200  Patanjali’s  Mahabhasya/T.  Venkatacharya 

1201  Sanskrit  for  Graduates  in  Chinese  or  Japanese/T.  Venkatacharya 

1202  Pali  for  Graduates  in  Chinese  or  Japanese/A.  K.  Warder 

1203  Tibetan/T/ie  Staff 

1204  Whdi\\0]\'s  Siddhantakaiimudl/T.  Venkatacharya 

1205  Selections  from  the  Paribhasendusekhara/T.  Venkatacharya 

1207  Buddhist  Hybrid  Sanskrit/N.  Kobayashi 

1290  The  Comparative  Philology  of  Sanskrit/R.  M.  Smith 

1291  Avestan/R.  M.  Smith 

LITERATURE 

1211  The  Popular  Epic/R.  M.  5'/ni7/z 

1213  The  Classical  Indian  Theatre/G.  T.  Artola,  A.  K.  Warder  (for  Students 

in  The  Centre  for  the  Drama) 

1214  Prayogikadhikarana  in  Sanskrit  Poetics/T.  Venkatacharya 

1215  Mahakavya/G.  T.  Artola 

1216  Akhyayika  and  Katha/G.  T.  Artola 

1218  Selections  from  the  Pali  Canon//.  D.  Dhirasekera 

1219  The  Dasarupaka/T.  Venkatacharya 

1500  Seminar  on  the  VakroktijTvita  of  Kuntaka/T/ic  Staff 

1502  Indian  Aesthetics:  the  nature  of  literature  and  the  nature  of  the  enjoy- 

ment of  literature,  as  discussed  in  Natyasdstra  I and  Vl  with 
Abhinava’s  Commentary,  Kamasutra  I,  Bhamaha  I (part),  Anan- 
davardhana  (part),  Kuntaka  I,  and  Srhgdraprakdsa  XI  (part)/ 
J.  L.  Masson 

1503  Dramaturgy:  the  construction  of  dramas  as  analysed  in  the  Ndtyasdstra 

with  Abhinava’s  Commentary,  XIX,  XIII,  XIV,  and  V,  Sagaranandin, 
Srhgdraprakdsa  XII,  Ndtyadarpana  and  Dasarupaka  I,  with  reference 
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to  selected  plays  and  their  staging/^ . K.  Warder  and 
T.  Venkatacharya 

1504  The  language  of  literature  (Alamkarasdstra):  a study  of  the  theories 

of  Bhamaha,  with  reference  to  the  Bhattikavya,  Cantos  X and  XI, 
and  of  Vamana,  Anandavardhana,  Rudrata,  Kuntaka  and  Rajasek- 
hara/T.  Venkatacharya 

1505  The  theory  of  literary  genres  in  India  according  to  the  Ndtyasastra 

XVIII  and  part  of  IV,  with  Abhinava,  Bhamaha  I,  Rudrata, 
Sagaranandin,  Ramacandra  and  Gunacandra,  the  Srhgaraprakdsa  XI 
and  §ihgabhupala/y4 . K.  Warder  and  T.  Venkatacharya 

1506  The  Indian  Novel/A.  K.  Warder 

PHILOSOPHY 

1220  Abhidharma/A.  K.  Warder 

1221  Madhyamaka/C.  D.  C.  Priestley,  A.  K.  Warder 

1222  The  Theory  of  Knowledge  (pramanavidya/A.  K.  Warder 

1223  Early  and  Mediaeval  Nyaya-Vaisesika  (up  to  Udayana)/B.  K.  Matilal 

1224  Navya-Nyaya  (Gangesa  and  his  Schoql/B.  K.  Matilal 

1225  Some  Problems  of  Logic,  Epistemology  and  Semantics  in  Indian 

Philosophy /B.  K.  Matilal 

1226  Early  Brahmana  Thought  from  Original  Texts/R.  M.  Smith 

1227  Jnanasrimitra  and  Udayana/B.  K.  Matilal 

1228  Vag-arthau:  Speech  and  Its  Meaning/B.  K.  Matilal 

1229  San  Lun/C.  D.  C.  Priestley 

HISTORY 

1240  Readings  in  18th  Century  Maratha  History  (offered  in  1970-71 )/ 

N.  K.  Wagle 

Japanese 

LITERATURE 

1311  Classical  Japanese  Drama/X.  Tsuruta 

1315  Classical  Japanese  Drama/X.  Tsuruta 

(for  Students  in  The  Centre  for  the  Drama) 

1316  Topics  in  Postwar  Japanese  Literature//!.  V.  Liman 

1318  Seminar  in  Akutagawa  Ryunosuke  and  Taisho  Literary  Background/ 

X.  Tsuruta 

ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY 

1130  Bronze  Age  Archaeology  of  Eastern  Asia/D.  ].  Dohrenwend, 

B.  A.  Stephen 

1 134  Selected  topics  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  Art/D.  1.  Dohrenwend, 

B.  A.  Stephen,  D.  B.  Waterhouse 

1 334  History  of  Japanese  Music  (for  students  in  Faculty  of  Music) / 

D.  B.  Waterhouse 

1335  History  of  Japanese  Music/D.  B.  Waterhouse 

1336  The  Japanese  Print/D.  B.  Waterhouse 
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HISTORY 

1340  Readings  in  Tokugawa  Intellectual  History//.  J.  McMullen 

1341  Historiography,  Ideology  and  Society  in  Japan//.  5.  Brownlee 

1342  Readings  on  Law  and  Policy  of  the  Kamakura  Shogunate//.  S.  Brownlee 
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EDUCATIONAL  THEORY 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


D.  S.  Abbey 

V.  R.  Griffen 

W.  P.  Olivier 

W.  E.  Alexander 

M.  L.  Handa 

E.  C.  Olsen 

S.  A.  AM 

R.  S.  Harris 

D.  R.  Olson 

J.  H.  M.  Andrews 

E.  B.  Harvey 

C.  C.  Pitt 

C.  M.  Beck 

S.  B.  K.  Henderson 

J.  M.  Preston 

C.  Bereiter 

J.  Herbert 

K.  F.  Prueter 

R.  P.  Bhargava 

E.  S.  Hickcox 

R.  G.  Ragsdale 

W.  Brehaut 

J.  W.  Holland 

F.  B.  Rainsberry 

D.  W.  Brison 

D.  M.  Horn 

E.  M.  Regan 

A . F.  Brown 

J.  H.  House 

E.  B.  Rideout 

B.  H.  Buchanan 

E.  H.  Humphreys 

M.  P.  Robbins 

G.  L.  Caplan 

D.  E.  Hunt 

D.  A.  Roberts 

C.  D.  Carlow 

L. lannaccone 

F.  G.  Robinson 

C.  M.  Christensen 

R.  W.  B.  Jackson 

H.  H.  Russell 

S.  Churchill 

J.  S.  Katz 

D.  W.  Ryan 

F.  M.  Connelly 

M.  B.  Katz 

J.  G.  Scott 

D.  G.  Crawford 

S.  B.  Khan 

A.  D.  Selinger 

B.  S.  Crittenden 

J.  R.  Kidd 

E.  F.  Sheffield 

].  C.  Croft 

R.  M.  Laxer 

D.  Shipe 

H.  1.  Day 

M.  A.  Levin 

F.  E.  Smith 

IV.  B.  Dockrell 

T.  E.  Linton 

W.  G.  Spady 

V.  R.  D'Oyley 

J.  J.  Loubser 

H.  H.  Stern 

J.  A . Draper 

J.  B.  Macdonald 

E.  V.  Sullivan 

A.  Effrat 

B.  B.  Macleod 

A.  M.  Tough 

M.  E.  D.  Ellis 

G.  L.  McDiarmid 

G.  S.  Tracz 

G.  T.  Evans 

R.  P.  McDonald 

R.  E.  Traub 

J.  P.  Farrell 

J.  A.  Mclnnes 

M.  W.  Wahlstrom 

/.  D.  Finn 

G.  H.  McLaughlin 

C.  Watson 

H.  J.  Flaherty 

L.  D.  McLean 

W.  R.  Wees 

W.  G.  Fleming 

R.  S.  McLean 

O.  Weininger 

G.  E.  Flower  (Chairman) 

D.  F.  Musella 

J.  C.  Weiser 

W.  Fowler 

H.  G.  Narrol 

A.  Wellmer 

P.  E.  J.  Gamlin 

S.  Nishisato 

D.  K.  Wiles 

R.  Garry 

K.  G.  O’Bryan 

D.  N.  Wilson 

T.  B.  Greenfield 

A.  Wolfgang 

Specialized  programs,  designed  to  provide  advanced  study  in  the  theoretical 
foundations  of  education  as  well  as  in  the  application  of  such  knowledge  to 
educational  practice,  are  offered  in  the  fields  of  adult  education,  applied  psychol- 
ogy including  guidance,  computer  applications,  curriculum,  educational  adminis- 
tration, educational  planning,  higher  education,  history  and  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, measurement  and  evaluation,  sociology  in  education  and  special  education. 
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DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  regulations  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Education. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations.  They  must  declare 
their  intended  field  of  specialization  at  the  time  of  application;  on  acceptance 
they  will  be  assigned  to  a faculty  adviser  in  that  particular  field,  and  with  him 
will  work  out  a program  of  study  in  keeping  with  their  professional  interests  and 
the  specific  requirements  of  their  field  of  specialization. 

Applicants  must  have  a University  of  Toronto  three-year  or  four-year 
Bachelor’s  degree,  or  equivalent,  completed  with  B standing  or  better  in  the 
final  year.  They  must  also  have  had  a year  of  professional  education  for 
teaching  and  at  least  a year  of  sucessful  professional  experience  in  education. 
Some  applicants  with  a four-year  University  of  Toronto  degree,  or  equivalent, 
may  be  accepted  without  teacher  education  and  experience,  providing  their 
degree  was  in  a field  relevant  to  their  intended  area  of  specialization  in  the 
Master’s  program. 

A graduate  of  the  University  of  Toronto  four-year  undergraduate  program 
or  equivalent,  with  B standing  in  a relevant  discipline  would  ordinarily  enter  a 
one-year  Master’s  program.  The  one-year  M.A.  program  is  comprised  of  six 
half-courses  and  a thesis.  Where  appropriate  to  a student’s  program,  a full 
course  in  some  other  graduate  department  may  be  included  as  two  of  the  six 
half-courses.  The  minimum  requirement  of  full-time  resident  study  is  one 
academic  year. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations.  The  language  require- 
ment will  ordinarily  be  French,  although  another  language  may  be  required 
depending  upon  the  field  of  the  major  essay  or  research  paper. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Successful  applicants  for  admission  to  candidacy  shall  ordinarily  have  com- 
pleted with  high  standing  the  University  of  Toronto  M.A.  in  the  Department  of 
Educational  Theory  or  equivalent  degree,  with  specialization  in  the  field  of 
education  in  which  the  applicant  intends  to  pursue  doctoral  studies.  The  holder 
of  a University  of  Toronto  M.Ed.  with  high  standing  may  be  recommended  for 
Ph.D.  candidacy  following  a period  of  pre-doctoral  study  which  shall  consist  of 
such  course  work  and/or  research  training  as  may  be  required  by  the  Department 
of  Educational  Theory. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  a Ph.D.  program  of  two  years  in  residence 
beyond  the  M.A.  are  (u)  successful  completion  of  a major  involving  intensive 
study  in  the  student’s  field  of  specialization,  ib)  successful  completion  of  two 
minors  selected  to  support  the  major  field,  at  least  one  of  which  will  ordinarily 
be  taken  in  another  Graduate  Department,  and  (c)  the  fulfilment  of  other  re- 
quirements including  the  thesis,  as  explained  under  the  general  regulations. 

NOTE:  Initial  enquiries  regarding  admission  to  programs  in  the  Department 
of  Educational  Theory  should  be  made  directly  to  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
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Studies  in  Education,  252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  181.  Such  enquiries  should 
be  made  well  in  advance  of  the  February  1 deadline  for  receipt  of  applications 
for  Student  Financial  Awards,  since  a considerable  number  of  student  places 
will  be  awarded  with  the  disposition  of  such  awards.  For  more  detailed  in- 
formation please  see  the  OISE  Bulletin:  1971-72. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Adult  Education 

1 lOOX  Outline  of  Adult  Education/i’ra,^ 

I lOlX  Program  Planning  and  Appraisal  in  Adult  Education/F.  R.  Griffin 
1 105X  Community  Education  and  Development/7.  A.  Draper 

1 106X  Small  Group  Experience  and  Theory /Staff 

1 108XZ  Individual  Adult  Learning//!.  M.  Tough 

1109X  Parental  Education  for  Family  Living/D.  H.  Brundage 

I I lOX  Teaching  in  Adult  Education/5la# 

1 1 1 3X  The  Maturation  Process  and  Adult  Learning/5/aj5^ 

1 1 14X  Comparative  Studies  in  Adult  Education:  Part  1/7.  R.  Kidd 
1 1 15X  Comparative  Studies  in  Adult  Education:  Part  11/7.  R.  Kidd 
1119X  Counselling  Services  in  Postsecondary  and  Adult  Training  Settings/ 

R.  M.  Laxer 

1 120X  Foundations  of  Adult  Counseling/5/a;^ 

1121X  Practicum  in  Adult  Education/5'laj9' 

1123X  Seminar:  Educational  Applications  of  the  Psychology  of  Communica- 
tion/7). S.  Abbey 

1 125X  Adult  Basic  Education/7.  A.  Draper 
1 130X  Social  Responsibility  and  the  Adult  Educator/^Iuj^ 

3 1 07X  Social  Foundations  of  Adult  Education/5/a;^ 

3111  Psychological  Development  During  Adulthood/M.  7.  Flaherty 

Applied  Psychology 

1200X  Introduction  to  Educational  Psychology/X.  G.  O’Bryan 
120 IX  Child  and  Adolescent  Psychology /P.  Gamlin 

1202X  Theories  and  Techniques  of  Counseling/G.  A.  Casey,  L.  E.  Pass  and 
7.  C.  Weiser 

1203  Practicum  in  Counseling/G.  A.  Casey,  L.  E.  Pass  and  associates 
1204X  Introduction  to  Personality  Theory  as  Applied  to  Education/^/aj^ 

1205X  Individual  Intellectual  Assessment/C.  C.  Pitt  and  associates 

1206X  Seminar:  Learning  and  Cognitive  Processes  in  Education/X.  G.  O’Bryan 

1207X  Seminar:  Motivation  in  Education/5’.  B.  K.  Henderson 

1208X  Seminar:  Personality  Development  in  Relation  to  Education/5/a;^ 

1209X  Seminar:  Social  Psychology  and  Education//!.  M.  Marcus 
1210X  The  Learning  of  Mathematical  Concepts/Staff 
1211  Seminar  and  Practicum  in  School  Psychology /5/cr;9' 

1215X  Seminar:  Group  Processes/5/a/f 


X Half  course.  Z Pass/Fail. 

fNot  offered  in  1971-72. 
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1216X  Psycho-Educational  Appraisal /5.  Miezitis 

1217X  Behaviour  Modification  Techniques  with  Practicum/H.  G.  Narrol 

1218Xf  Personality  Assessment 

1222X  Theories  of  Behaviour  Modification/^.  G.  Narrol 

1234  Introduction  to  Psychological  Analysis  of  Educational  Problems/ 

D.  Hunt  and  E.  V.  Sullivan 

1235X  Research  Methods  in  Educational  Psychology/5.  B.  K.  Henderson 
1260X  Foundations  of  Guidance  and  Counseling//!.  Wolfgang 
1261X  Group  Work  in  Guidance/5/uj9 

1262X  Organization  and  Administration  of  Guidance  Services/E.  E.  Huff 
1266X  Theories  of  Vocational  Development///.  I.  Day 
1267  Advanced  Practicum  in  Counseling/G.  A.  Casey 
3200X  Research  Seminar  in  Learning  and  Cognitive  Processes:  Part  1/ 

K.  G.  O’Bryan  and  G.  T.  Evans 

3 20 IX  Research  Seminar  in  Learning  and  Cognitive  Processes:  Part  II/ 

K.  G.  O’Bryan  and  G.  T.  Evans 
3202X  Advanced  Practicum  in  School  Psychology /5taj^ 

3206X  Research  Seminar  in  Cognitive  Development  and  Learning  in  Early 
Childhood/ IT.  Fowler 

3207X  Research  Seminar  in  Child  Development/IT.  Fowler 
3208X  Research  Seminar  in  Adolescent  Development /5tU;^ 

3209X  Research  Seminar  in  Cognitive  and  Language  Development/D.  R.  Olson 
3 2 1 OX  Research  Seminar  in  Social  Psychology  in  Education : Part  1/ 

A.  M.  Marcus 

321 IX  Research  Seminar  in  Social  Psychology  in  Education:  Part  II/ 

A.  M.  Marcus 

3212X  Seminar  in  Intrinsic  Motivation///.  /.  Day 
3213X  Research  Seminar  in  Motivation  in  Education///.  I.  Day 
3215X  Seminar  in  Counseling  Psychology:  Part  I/C.  M.  Christensen 
3216X  Seminar  in  Counseling  Psychology:  Part  II/C.  M.  Christensen  and 
R.  M.  Laxer 

3217X  Practicum  in  Counseling  Psychology /5/U;^ 

3218X  Research  Seminar  in  Counseling/5/aj9 
3220X  Analysis  of  Learning  Tasks/C.  Bereiter 

3235X  Quantitative  Methodology  in  Educational  Psychology/G.  T.  Evans 
Computer  A pplications 

1500X  Introduction  to  Individualized  Instruction//).  G.  Crawford 
1501X  Computer-Guided  Instruction/IT.  P.  Olivier 
1502X  Introduction  to  Instructional  Technology//).  G.  Crawford 
1503X  Introduction  to  Computer  Applications  in  Education/5.  Churchill 
1505X  Instructional  Programming/ IT.  P.  Olivier 
1510X  Computer  Applications  to  Research  Problems//?.  G.  Ragsdale 
1515X  Computers  in  the  Curriculum//?.  5.  McLean 
1520X  Processing  Educational  Data/M.  IT.  Wahlstrom 


X Half  course. 

fNot  offered  in  1971-72. 
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1525X  The  Computer  in  Educational  Administration/^.  Churchill 
3500X  Research  Seminar  in  Instructional  Technology/D.  G.  Crawford 
3535X  Simulation  Models  of  Cognition  and  Learning//?.  S.  McLean 
3556XZ  Research  Seminar  on  Information  Processing  in  Education/^taj^ 

Curriculum 

1300X  Foundations  of  Curriculum  Development/G.  L.  McDiarmid, 

F.  M.  Connelly  and  Staff 

1302X  Recent  Developments  in  Elementary  Education/X.  F.  Prueter 
1303X  Recent  Developments  in  Secondary  Education/5?aj^ 

1304X  Curriculum  Specialization/5/u# 

1306X  Diagnosis  and  Instructional  Techniques///.  Rawson 

131  OX  Reading  in  the  School  Curriculum//.  A.  Mclnnes 

1 3 1 IX  Reading  and  Language  Comprehension/F.  Smith 

1312  Appraisal  of  Reading  Proficiency  and  Remediation//!.  Rawson 

13 13X  Curriculum  for  Language  Development/F.  M.  Regan 

1 3 1 5X  English  at  the  Secondary  School  Level //.  S.  Katz 

1 3 1 6X  Mathematics  in  the  School  Curriculum/C.  D.  Carlow 

1 3 1 7X  Theory  of  Second-Language  Teaching///.  H.  Stern 

13 18X  Methodology  and  Organization  of  Second-Language  Teaching/ 

H.  H.  Stern 

13 19X  Research  Seminar  in  Applied  Linguistics:  Master’s  Level///.  H.  Stern 
1320X  Science  in  the  School  Curriculum/D.  A.  Roberts  and  D.  C.  Campbell 
132 IX  The  Education  of  Science  Teachers/D.  A.  Roberts  and  D.  C.  Campbell 
1322X  Social  Studies  in  the  School  Curriculum/M.  A.  Levin 
1330Xt  Descriptive  and  Applied  Linguistics  of  French/F.  Brent 
133 IX  Seminar  in  the  Descriptive  and  Applied  Linguistics  of  French/E.  Brent 
1332X  Descriptive  and  Applied  Linguistics  of  English  for  Teachers  of  English 
as  a Second  Language 

1333  Introduction  to  Theoretical  and  Descriptive  Linguistics/E.  Brent 
1340X  Audiovisual  Communication  in  Teaching  and  Learning/ 

F.  B.  Rainsberry  and  E.  /.  Rosen 

1341X  The  Philosophical  Study  of  Media  in  Education/F.  B.  Rainsberry  and 
E.  /.  Rosen 

1342X  Film  and  the  Teaching  of  the  Humanities//.  S.  Katz 
1355Xff Principles  of  Enquiry  in  the  Biological  Sciences/F.  M.  Connelly 
1357  Enquiry  Materials  Development  in  Science /F.  M.  Connelly 
1360X  The  Evaluation  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction//.  Weiss 
1 370X  The  Development  of  Reading  Programs//.  A . Mclnnes 
1380X  Cultural  Determinants  of  the  Curriculum/G.  L.  McDiarmid 
3300X  Research  Seminar  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction/G.  L.  McDiarmid 
3301 X Symposium  in  Research  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction//.  Herbert 
3302X  Seminar  in  the  Analysis  of  Educational  Processes//.  Herbert 
33 1 OX  Research  Seminar  in  RtaAmg/Staff 

X Half  course.  Z Pass/Fail. 

tNot  offered  in  1971-72. 

f tOffered  in  alternate  years  but  not  offered  in  1971-72. 
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33 1 IX  The  Perception  of  Language/F.  Smith 

33 16Xff  Research  Seminar  in  Mathematics  Curriculum/C.  D.  Carlow 
33 19X  Research  Seminar  in  Applied  Linguistics:  Doctoral  Level/H.  H.  Stern 
3320X  Research  Seminar  in  Science  Education/Z).  C.  Campbell, 

F.  M.  Connelly  and  D.  A.  Roberts 
3322X  Research  Seminar  in  Social  Studies  Education/AZ.  A.  Levin 
3340  Research  Seminar  in  Audiovisual  Communication  and  Instructional 
Technology /F.  B.  Rainsberry~ 

Educational  Administration 

101  OX  Research  Seminar  in  Educational  Administration/5.  B.  Lawton 
101 IX  Theories  in  Administration/F.  5.  Hickcox,  G.  E.  Flower,  and 

D.  K.  Wiles 

1012X  Clinical  Analysis  of  the  Adminstrative  Process//).  F.  Musella, 

E.  S.  Hickcox  and  Staff 

1013X  Supervisory  Relationships//.  C.  Croft,  T.  B.  Greenfield  and  Staff 
1016X  Program  Organization/D.  F.  Musella  and  M.  A.  Levin 
101 7X  Educational  Finance/F.  B.  Rideout 

1018X  The  Political  Organization  of  Education/F.  lannaccone,  A.  D.  Selinger 
and  T.  R.  Williams 

1022X  The  Social  Context  of  Administration//!.  D.  Selinger  and  D.  W.  Ryan 
1023X  Interpersonal  Relations  in  School  Systems/F.  I.  Simon 
1024X  Clinic  in  Administrative  Relationships//.  C.  Croft 
1027X  The  Economic  Context  of  Educational  Administration//).  M.  Levine 
1028X  Non-govemmental  Controls  of  Education/5/aj9 
1029X  Special  Applications  of  the  Administrative  Process//.  H.  House 
301  OX  Advanced  Research  Seminar  in  Educational  Administration/F.  I.  Simon 
and  /.  H.  M.  Andrews 

301 IX  Organization  Theory  in  Education/F.  lannaccone 
3012X  The  Social  Context  of  Educational  Institutions/M.  P.  Robbins 
3013X  Dynamics  of  Organizational  Behaviour/zl.  F.  Brown 
3015X  Developmental  Projects  Seminar /5taj^ 

3017X  Economic  Problems  in  Educational  Admlnistration/5?aj9' 

301 8X  The  Politics  of  Education/F.  F.  Williams 

3019X  Emerging  Problems  in  Educational  Administration//.  H.  House  and 
D.  M.  Levine 

Educational  Planning 

1700X  Theories  of  Micro-educational  Planning/F.  G.  Ridge 
1701  School  Systems:  Planning  Practicum/C.  Watson  and  5.  Quazi 
1702X  University  and  Postsecondary  Systems:  Planning  Practicum/C.  Watson 
and  5.  Quazi 

1703X  Educational  Planning:  Economics  of  Human  Resources/M.  F.  Handa 
1704X  Quantitative  Methodologies  of  Educational  Planning/5ta# 

1705X  Population  Studies/B.  B.  Macleod 


X Half  course. 

ff  Offered  in  alternate  years  but  not  offered  in  1971-72. 
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1706X  The  Budgetary  Process  in  Educational  Planning//.  W.  Holland 
1707X  Educational  Systems  Models/5ta^ 

1708X  Educational  Planning  for  Social  Development//.  P.  Farrell 

1709X  The  Educational  Planning  Process  in  Developing  Nations/D.  N.  Wilson 

1710X  Seminar:  Controversial  Educational  Issues  for  Planners/ 

E.  H.  Humphreys 

1712X  Manpower  Planning  and  Manpower  Utilization/M.  L.  Skolnik 
1714X  Theory  and  Principles  of  Planning  Applied  to  Education/M.  L.  Honda 
3703X  Workshop:  Topics  in  Economics  of  Human  Resources/M.  L.  Honda 
and  M.  L.  Skolnik 

3704X  Seminar:  Mathematical  Models  in  Educational  Planning/G.  S.  Tracz 
3705X  Seminar:  Analysis  of  Fertility/B.  B.  Macleod 
3706X  Seminar:  Analysis  of  Migration/5ta^f 

3707X  Seminar:  Operations  Research  for  Educational  Systems/5/aj^ 

3708X  Seminar:  Controversial  Educational  Issues  in  Development  Planning/ 

/.  P.  Farrell,  M.  L.  Skolnik  and  D.  N.  Wilson 
371  OX  Seminar:  Educational  Planning  for  Social  and  Economic  Structural 
Change//.  W.  Holland  and  W.  E.  Alexander 

Higher  Education 

1801  The  Development  of  Higher  Education  in  Canada//?.  S.  Harris 
1 803  Recurrent  Issues  in  Higher  Education//.  B.  Macdonald  and 
B.  L.  Hansen 

1807  Systems  of  Higher  Education//?.  S.  Harris 
1808ft  The  Idea  of  the  University//?.  S.  Harris 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Education:  History 
1401X  History  of  Education  to  1750//.  S.  Hockley 
1402X  History  of  Modern  European  Education//.  S.  Hockley 
1403X  History  of  Education  in  Canada/lP.  Brehaut 
1407X  History  of  Modern  British  Education/D.  Myers 
1409X  Education,  Radical  Culture  and  Self-help:  The  Historical  Setting  of 
Adult  Education/T.  /.  Wigney 

1410XffThe  University  in  American  Society:  The  Colonial  Period  to  the 
Present/M.  B.  Katz 

141 IX  Education  and  Social  Change:  The  American  Experience/M.  B.  Katz 
141 2X  Educational  Controversy  and  Urban  Society  in  America/M.  B.  Katz 
1417X  Politics  in  the  History  of  Canadian  Education/D.  Myers 
1 4 1 9X  Research  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Education/i’/U;^ 

1460Xf  Comparative  Education:  The  Western  Tradition 
1464X  Politics  and  Education  in  Underdeveloping  Countries:  A Systems 
Analysis/G.  L.  Caplan 

1466X  Problems  of  Education  in  Selected  Underdeveloped  Countries/ 

G.  L.  Caplan 

X Half  course. 

fNot  offered  in  1971-72. 

ff  Offered  in  alternate  years  but  not  offered  in  1971-72. 
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3402X  Problems  in  the  History  of  Modern  European  Education//.  S.  Hockley 
3403X  Selected  Topics  in  the  History  of  Education  in  Canada/ IT.  Brehaut 
3420X  Urban  Social  Structure:  Modes  of  Historical  Analysis/M.  B.  Katz 
3424X  Aspects  of  Progressivism  in  Ontario  Education/T.  /.  Wigney 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Education:  Philosophy 

143  OX  Philosophy  of  Mind  in  Educatioir/E.  C.  Olsen 

1432X  Knowledge,  Mind,  and  Human  Beings/E.  C.  Olsen 

1434X  Philosophical  Aspects  of  the  Relationship  Between  School  and  Society/ 

B.  S.  Crittenden 

1438X  Philosophy  of  Practical  Inquiry  and  the  Study  of  Education/C.  M.  Beck 
1440Xf  Key  Concepts  in  the  Study  and  Practice  of  Education 
1441X  Moral  Education/C.  M.  Beck 
1442X  Moral  Theory  for  the  Schools/C.  M.  Beck 
1444X  The  Logic  of  the  Curriculum/B.  S.  Crittenden 
1450X  Philosophy  of  Science  and  Science  Education//!.  Wellmer 
1451X  Philosophical  Theories  of  Methodology  and  Education  in  History  and 
the  Social  Sciences//.  A.  Eisenberg 
343 IX  Theory  of  Knowledge  in  Educational  Inquiry /E.  C.  Olsen 
3436Xf  Aesthetics  and  Education/B.  S.  Crittenden 
3442Xf  Philosophy  of  Language  and  the  Study  of  Education 
3449X  The  Problems  of  a Philosophical  Anthropology  and  its  Implications 
for  Education/y4 . Wellmer 

345 IX  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  Methodological  Problems  Arising  in  History 
and  Social  Science  Education//.  A.  Eisenberg 
3454X  Practice  of  Philosophical  Inquiry/5ra,^ 

Measurement  and  Evaluation 

1604X  Elements  of  Test  Theory//?.  E.  Traub 

1610X  Introduction  to  Measurement  and  Evaluatlon/y4 . Even 

161 IX  Essentials  of  Psychological  Testing  for  Guidance  Persormel/5.  A.  Alvi 

1615X  Test  Construction//.  Weiss 

1659X  Evaluation  of  Current  Issues  in  Ontario  Education/Staff 
1660X  Introduction  to  Empirical  Research  in  Education//!.  Even 
1666X  Elements  of  Statistics//).  F.  Burrill 
1670X  Elements  of  Latent  Space  Analysis/5.  B.  Kahn 
1680X  Elements  of  Scaling/5.  Nishisato 

3602X  Factor  Analysis  and  Related  Techniques//?.  P.  McDonald 

3605X  Advanced  Test  Theory//?.  E.  Traub 

3608X  Personality  Measurement//.  Preston 

3637X  Psychological  Scaling  Theory /5.  Nishisato 

3664  Mathematical  Statistics//?.  P.  Bhargava 

3666X  Intermediate  Statistics  and  Research  Design//).  F.  Burrill 

3i(>61  Analysis  of  Variance//?.  P.  Bhargava 

3668X  Multivariate  Analysis  with  Applications//?.  P.  Bhargava 


X Half  course. 

fNot  offered  in  1971-72. 
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3674X  Advanced  Seminar  in  Measurement  and  Experimental  Design/ 

S.  Nishisato 

3675X  Matrix  Theory  with  Statistical  Applications/i?.  P.  McDonald 
3676X  The  General  Theory  of  Statistical  and  Psychometric  Models/ 

R.  P.  McDonald 

Sociology  in  Education 

1 900X  Introduction  to  Sociology  in  Education/5/a^ 

1 90 1 X The  Sociology  of  Canadian  Education/^/U;^ 

1902X  Educational  Decision-Making  in  Ontario/£.  B.  Harvey 

1903X  The  Sociology  of  Minority  Groups  in  Canadian  Education/S’/a^^ 

1904X  School  Systems  and  Social  Stratification/ IT.  G.  Spady 

1906X  Specialists  in  the  School  System/ Staff 

1907X  Family  Problems  and  Educational  Performance/^tu^^ 

1908X  Sociology  of  Classroom  Interaction/A.  Effrat 
1909X  Practical  Problems  in  Educational  Innovation/M.  Fullan 
193  IXf  Education  and  Modernization:  Comparative  Perspectives/5/flj9 
1935X  Future  Societies  and  Education/D.  W.  Livingstone 
1940X  Comparative  Education:  Theories  of  Educational  Development/ 
D.  W.  Livingstone 

1960Xf  Sociological  Research  Methods  in  Education/ Staff 
1970Xf  Sociological  Theory  in  Education/i’ta;^ 

1 996X  The  Social  Structure  of  the  School/ Staff 
3900Xt  Sociology  of  School  Systems/Staff 
3901Xf  Sociology  Field  Work  in  Education/5/aj^ 

3902X  Educational  Systems  and  the  Labor  Market/E.  B.  Harvey 
3920X  Socialization,  Adolescence,  and  Education/D.  B.  Nolle 
3925Xf  Adolescent  Deviance  and  the  Schools/5'/a;^ 

3930X  Innovations  in  Education/M.  Fullan 

3950X  Research  Seminar  in  the  Sociology  of  Higher  Education/IT.  G.  Spady 
3960X  Advanced  Issues  in  Sociological  Research  Methods  in  Education/ 
D.  B.  Nolle 

3970X  Advanced  Sociological  Theory  in  Education//.  /.  Loubser 
Special  Education 

1280X  Exceptional  Children  and  Youth/IT.  B.  Dockrell 
128 IX  The  Education  of  the  Mentally  Retarded  and  the  Slow  Learner: 
Seminar  and  Practicum/5/a# 

1282X  The  Physically  Handicapped/5 

1283X  Psychology  and  Education  of  the  Gifted/5.  Miezitis 

1284X  Behaviour  Disorders  in  Relation  to  Education/J.  E.  Linton 

1285X  Children  with  Special  Learning  Disabilities///.  Silverman 

1 286X  Educational  Techniques  for  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children/5/a;^ 

1287X  Psychology  of  Mental  Retardation//.  B.  Fotheringham 


X Half  course. 

fNot  offered  in  1971-72. 
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1288X  Seminar  and  Practicum  in  Special  Education/5’toj9' 

1289X  Seminar:  Special  Education  for  School  Consultants///.  Silverman 
1290X  Readings  and  Research  in  Mental  Retardation/D.  Shipe  and 
J.  B.  Fotheringham 

1291  Seminar  and  Practicum  in  Comparative  Special  Education/ 

W.  B.  Dockrell 

3280X  Seminar  Reviewing  Ongoing  Research  and  Development  Activities  in 
the  Department  of  Special  Education:  Doctoral  Level/ 

W.  B.  Dockrell 

328 IX  Research  Seminar:  The  Education  of  the  Mentally  Retarded  and  the 
Slow  Learner/D.  Shipe 

3283X  Research  Seminar:  Psychology  and  Education  of  the  Gifted/5.  Miezitis 
3284X  Research  Seminar:  Behaviour  Disorders  in  Relation  to  Education/ 

T.  E.  Linton 

3285X  Research  Seminar:  Children  with  Special  Learning  Disabilities/ 

H.  Silverman 

3287X  Research  Seminar:  Psychology  of  Mental  Retardation/ 

7.  B.  Fotheringham 

INDIVroUAL  READING  AND  RESEARCH  COURSES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  THEORY 

Individual  Reading  and  Research  Courses/5mj^ 

(First  two  digits  varying  to  identify  sub-fields) 

Individual  Reading  and  Research  Courses — applying  only  to  Philosophy 
within  the  sub-department  of  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 

Individual  Reading  and  Research  Courses — applying  only  to  the  sub- 
department of  Special  Education 

SUMMER  1971  July  5-August  17 

A substantial  program  of  graduate  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  1971  Sum- 
mer Session.  For  further  information  regarding  both  regular  and  summer 
session  programs,  including  descriptions  of  courses  and  detailed  requirements 
in  various  fields  of  specialization,  see  the  OISE  Bulletin:  1971-72  Graduate 
Degrees  in  Education,  University  of  Toronto,  which  is  obtainable  from  The 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  181, 
Ontario. 


— 52X 

1453X 

and 

3453X 

1295X 

and 

3295X 


X Half  course. 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


K.  G.  Balmain 
P.  P.  Biringer 
P.  1.  P.  Boulton 

L.  D.  Braun 
P.  E.  Burke 

R.  S.  C.  Cobbold 

M.  G.  Currie 
E.  J.  Davison 

S.  B.  Dewan 
S.  Dmitrevsky 

J.  M.  Ham 

V.  C.  Hamacher 

K.  lizuka 

W.  Janischewskyj 


E.  Llewellyn  Thomas 
J/.  McCausland 
N.  F.  Moody 
E.  E.  Newhall 

H.  O’Beirne 
V.  M.  Ristic 

S.  D.  T.  Robertson 

I.  H.  Rowe 

C.  A.  T.  Salama 


M.  G.  Joy 

A.  J.  Kravetz  (Secretary) 
H.  Kunov 
E.  S.  Lee 


A.  S.  Sedra 

R.  S.  Segsworth 
\A.  Semiyen 

J.  G.  Simmons 
G.  Sinclair 

G.  R.  Slemon  (Chairman) 

H.  W.  Smith 

K.  C.  Smith 

A.  R.  Straughen 
A.  N.  V enetsanopoulos 
Z.  Vranesic 
W.  M.  Wonham 
J.  L.  Yen 

S.  Zukotynski 


The  Department  offers  graduate  course  and  research  opportunities  in  Com- 
munications: Signal  Processing,  Digital  Communication  Systems,  Computer-to- 
Computer  Communications,  Communication  Switching  and  Transmission,  Infor- 
mation Theory,  Modulation  Theory  and  Signal  Design,  Detection  and  Estimation, 
Networks-Active,  Passive,  Digital  and  Adaptive,  Experimental  Systems;  Com- 
puters: Computer  Architectiu-e,  Systems  Programming,  Language  Processors, 
Real  Time  and  Hybrid  Systems,  Switching  and  Automata  Theory,  Reliability 
and  Diagnosability,  Iterative  Arrays  and  Array  Processors,  Non-Binary  Logic, 
Logic  Systems,  Digital  and  Linear  Circuit  Systems,  Digital  Instrumentation, 
Interdisciplinary  Programs  (including  industrial,  business  and  government  prob- 
lems) through  the  Computer  Systems  Research  Group;  Control  Systems: 
Foundations  of  Control  Theory,  Control  of  Multivariable  Systems,  Process 
Modelling  and  Identification,  Computer  Applications  in  Control;  Power  Devices 
and  Systems:  Electric  Power  Systems,  High  Voltage  Phenomena,  Energy  Con- 
version, Power  Modulators,  Power  Semiconductor  Systems,  Induction  Heating, 
Electromagnetic  Field-Fluid  Interaction,  Magnetic  Materials,  Linear  Motors, 
Machine  Systems  Stability,  Electromechanical  Devices;  Solid  State  and  Elec- 
tronics: Semiconducting  Devices,  Metal-oxide  Semiconductor  Physics,  Thin 
Films,  Semiconductor  and  Insulation  Physics,  Optoelectronic  Devices,  Digital 
Electronics;  Waves  and  Plasmas:  Antennas,  Electromagnetic  Wave  Propagation, 
Radio  Astronomy,  Gaseous  and  Solid-State  Plasmas,  Microwave  Acoustics, 
Microwave  Holography,  Coherent  Optics  and  Quantum  Electronics.  Facilities  for 
interdisciplinary  study  and  research  are  available  in  the  Institute  of  Bio-Medical 
Electronics  and  Engineering  in  Biological  Systems  Modelling,  Cellular  and 
Subcellular  Measurements,  Nuclear  Medicine,  Surgical  Adhesions,  Patient 
Monitoring  Systems,  Bio-Medical  Instrumentation.  An  interdepartmental  pro- 

f Visiting  Professor. 

JOn  leave  of  absence. 
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gram  in  association  with  the  Department  of  Astronomy  is  offered  in  Radio 
Astronomy. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ENGINEERING 

The  general  regulations  for  the  Master  of  Engineering  degree  are  set  out  in 
this  Calendar.  Persons  are  expected  to  enter  this  program  after  a few  years  of 
pertinent  engineering  experience.  The  degree  program  will  consist  of  lectures, 
laboratories,  seminars,  and  an  engineering  project. 

For  students  with  adequate  undergraduate  preparation,  the  Master  of  Engineer- 
ing program  will  normally  consist  of  four  full-year  graduate  lecture  courses  with 
associated  laboratory  and  project  work  as  established  in  consultation  with  the 
student’s  staff  supervisor.  Individual  programs  will  be  arranged  to  make  up  any 
background  deficiencies. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Candidates  for  this  degree  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations.  The 
work  leading  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Applied  Science  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  student  to  pursue  advanced  studies  in  the  particular  field  in  which 
his  major  interest  lies  and  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  research. 

Each  candidate’s  program  of  studies  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineering,  and  in  general,  shall  consist  of  a research  project 
on  which  a thesis  must  be  submitted,  together  with  courses  selected  from  the  list 
below  and  elsewhere  in  the  calendar. 

Each  student,  in  consultation  with  a staff  member  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  will  establish  the  distribution  of  his  time  between  thesis  and  course  work 
consistent  with  his  interest.  For  a student  with  an  adequate  undergraduate  pre- 
paration the  M.A.Sc.  program  will  normally  consist  of  three  full-year  graduate 
courses  and  a thesis. 

Students  with  half-time  teaching  assistantships  are  normally  limited  to  two 
courses  per  session. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  for  this  degree  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations. 

Before  a student  will  be  accepted  as  a candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  he  must 
satisfy  the  Department  that  he  has  the  ability  to  do  advanced  work. 

Each  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  courses  of  study  to  satisfy  the  major 
and  minor  subject  requirements  of  the  general  regulations  and  the  specific  re- 
quirements of  the  Department.  A candidate  with  an  appropriate  master’s  degree 
may  be  allowed  to  count  suitable  subjects  covered  for  that  degree  as  part  or  all 
of  one  of  the  minor  subjects  required  for  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

During  his  first  year  of  registration  as  a candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  each 
student  must  pass  a General  Qualifying  Examination  consisting  of  written  papers 
covering  the  broad  field  of  Electrical  Engineering  and  an  oral  examination.  This 
examination  will  be  held  in  November  of  each  year. 

When  a substantial  part  of  the  literature  in  the  candidate’s  research  area  is  in 
a language  other  than  English,  an  adequate  knowledge  of  that  language  will  be 
required  by  the  department. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  following  groups  of  courses  in  the  more  distinct  fields  of  graduate  study 
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in  Electrical  Engineering  are  presented  for  student  guidance  in  selecting  courses. 
The  Department  should  be  consulted  each  term  as  to  course  offerings.  Suitable 
courses  offered  by  other  Departments  may  be  selected  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering. 


Power  Devices 

100 IX  Electromechanical  Energy  Conversion/G.  R.  Slemon 

1007X  Special  Topics  in  Power  Fields/P.  E.  Burke,  P.  P.  Biringer 

1008X  Logic  Circuits  in  Power  Engineering/5.  B.  Dewan,  E.  E.  Newhall 

1009X  Nonlinear  Circuits/P.  P.  Biringer 

lOlOX  Solid  State  Power  Conversion/y4.  Straughen 

101 IX  Special  Topics  in  Power  Conversion/5.  D.  T.  Robertson 

101 2X  Inverter  Systems  1/5.  B.  Dewan 

1013X  Inverter  Systems  II/5.  D.  T.  Robertson 

1014X  Logic  and  Control  of  Solid  State  Converter  Systems/5.  B.  Dewan, 

H.  W.  Smith 

101 5X  Transient  Behavior  of  Electric  Machines/G.  R.  Slemon 

1016X  Special  Topics  in  Electric  Machines/G.  R.  Slemon,  5.  D.  T.  Robertson 


Power  Systems 

I lOlX  Electric  Power  Systems/G.  R.  Slemon,  W.  Janischewskyj 

1 103X  Special  Topics  in  Power  Engineering  (High  Voltage  Engineering)/ 
W.  Janischewskyj 

1105X  Operation  and  Control  of  Power  Systems  l/A.  Semiyen 
1106X  Operation  and  Control  of  Power  Systems  11/ A.  Semiyen 
1 1 08X  Insulation  Coordination/.<4 . Semiyen 
1 109X  High-Voltage  Corona/IF.  Janischewskyj 

I I lOX  Load  Flow  in  Power  Systems/5.  D.  T.  Robertson,  A.  Semiyen 
mix  Stability  of  Power  Systems/G.  R.  Slemon,  A.  Semiyen 

1 1 1 2X  Power  System  Protection/5.  D.  T.  Robertson 


Waves  and  Plasma 

1201  Antenna  Theory/G.  Sinclair 

1202  Advanced  Electromagnetic  Theory/G.  Sinclair 

1203  Theory  of  Guided  Waves//.  L.  Yen 

1211  Holography  and  Optical  Signal  Processing/X.  lizuka 

1212  Radio  Astronomy  and  Radar  Systems//.  L.  Yen 

1213  Advanced  Laboratory  for  Electromagnetic  Phenomena/X.  lizuka 
1215X  Microwave  Semiconductor  Devices/L.  D.  Braun 

1216X  Circuit  Applications  of  Microwave  Semiconductor  Devices/L.  D.  Braun 

1217X  Wave  Propagation  in  Plasma/X.  G.  Balmain 

I218X  Antennas  and  Radiation  Processes  in  Plasma/X.  G.  Balmain 

1219X  Gaseous  and  Solid-State  Plasmas/F.  M.  Ristic 

1220X  Experimental  Plasma  Physics/K.  M.  Ristic 

1223X  Microwave  Acoustics  l/V.  M.  Ristic 

1224X  Microwave  Acoustics  W/V.  M.  Ristic 


X Half  course. 
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Solid  State  and  Electronics 

1307  Atomic  Theory  of  Magnetism/5.  Dmitrevsky 

1308  Masers  and  Lasers/5.  Dmitrevsky 

1324X  High  Field  Conduction  Processes  in  Solids//.  G.  Simmons 

1325X  Semiconductor  Devices  I/C.  A.  T.  Salama 

1326X  Transport  Properties  of  Semiconductors/5.  Zukotynski 

1327X  Field-Effect  Transistors;  Theory  and  Circuit  Design/7?.  5.  C.  Cobbold 

133 IX  Circuit  Synthesis  for  Scientific  Instrumentation/TV.  F.  Moody 

1332X  Semiconductor  Devices  11/ C.  A.  T.  Salama 

1333X  Selected  Topics  in  Semiconductor  Physics//.  G.  Simmons, 

5.  Zukotynski 

1334X  Selected  Topics  in  Solid-State  Electronics//?.  5.  C.  Cobbold, 

C.  A.  T.  Salama 

Bio-medical  Electronics  and  Engineering 

See  INSTITUTE  OF  BIO-MEDICAL  ELECTRONICS  AND  ENGINEERING,  p.  93,  alsO 
course  133 IX. 

Communications 

1502  Signal  Theory  and  Processing 

1504X  Statistical  Communication  Theory 

1506X  Information  Theory/^.  N.  Venetsanopoulos 

1509X  Digital  Filtering 

1510X  PCM  Communication  Systems 

1 5 1 1 X Design  of  Communication  Networks  by  Computer-Aided  Optimization 
Methods 

1512X  Topics  in  Digital  Communications/,^ . N.  Venetsanopoulos 
1513X  Analysis  and  Synthesis  of  Linear  Active  Networks//^.  5.  Sedra 
1514X  Advanced  Logic  Design/E.  E.  Newhall 
1 5 1 5X  Data  Communlcations/E.  E.  Newhall 
1516X  Introductory  Electric  Network  Synthesis 
1517X  Probabilistic  Models  and  Techniques  in  Communications/ 

A.  Venetsanopoulos 

1518X  Special  Topics  in  Filtering/E.  E.  Newhall 
Control  Systems 

1608X  State  Representation  of  Systems/E.  /.  Davison 
1609X  Introduction  to  Optimal  Control//.  McCausland 
1613X  System  Identification//.  H.  Rowe 
1614X  Control  System  Analysis///.  W.  Smith 
1615XZ  Control  System  Practice//.  H.  Rowe 
1616X  Introduction  to  Stochastic  Control///.  W.  Smith 
1 6 1 7X  High  Order  Control  Systems/E.  /.  Davison 
1618XZ  Control  System  Design///.  W.  Smith 
1619X  Advanced  Linear  Systems  l/W.  M.  Wonham 


X Half  course. 
Z Pass/Fail. 
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1620X  Advanced  Stochastic  Control/ 11'.  M.  Wonham 

1622X  Advanced  Optimal  Control/H'.  M.  Wonham 

1623X  Advanced  Linear  Systems  11/ W.  M.  Wonham 

1625X  Modal  Analysis  and  Numerical  Methods/^.  J.  Davison 

1626X  Topics  in  Optimal  Control/W.  M.  Wonham 

1627X  Topics  in  Stochastic  Control  and  Filtering/ IT.  M.  Wonham 

1628X  Stability  Theory /£.  7.  Davison 

Computers 

1707X  Sequential  Machines/F.  C.  Hamacher 

1710X  Digital  Circuit  Design/X.  C.  Smith 

1712  Computer  Systems  Practice/F.  S.  Lee 

1715X  Non-Boolean  Switching  Systems/Z.  Vranesic 

1716X  Abstract  Machines  and  Iterative  Arrays/F.  C.  Hamacher 

1717X  Software  Technology /£.  S.  Lee 

1718X  Special  Topics  in  Computer  Hardware  Design/X.  C.  Smith 

1720X  Linear  Circuits//4.  S.  Sedra 

1721X  Advanced  Arithmetic/P.  1.  P.  Boulton 

1722X  Advanced  Organization/^/Cj^  of  Computer  Group  in  Electrical 
Engineering 

1723X  Combinational  Switching  Networks/Z.  Vranesic 
1724X  Special  Topics  in  Software  Engineering/X.  S.  Lee 
1725X  Data  Structures  and  Data  Management/P.  7.  P.  Boulton 
1726X  Computer  Organization//.  W.  Atwood 


X Half  course. 
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ENGLISH 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

H.  Auster 

P.  Grosskurth 

H.  M.  McLuhan 

G.  E.  Bentley,  Jr. 

\W.  H.  Halewood 

J.  Meagher 

\C.  T.  Bissell 

B.  S.  Hayne 

J.  Millgate 

C.  R.  Blake 

P.  L.  Heyworth 

M.  Millgate 

W.  F.  Blissett 

F.  D.  Hoeniger 

\P.  F.  Morgan 

P.  Briickmann 

jW.  J.  Howard 

M.  Mueller 

A.  Cameron 

J.  R.  de  J.  Jackson 

Sister  Francis  Nims 

J.  M.  Cameron 

K.  O.  Kee 

R.  O’Driscoll 

D.  R.  Carroll 

W.  J.  Keith  (Secretary) 

R.  B.  Parker 

|7.  J.  Carroll 

H.  Kerpneck 

F.  E.  L.  Priestley 

\J.  Carscallen 

M.  C.  Kirkham 

A.  Pritchard 

K.  Coburn 

C.  Leech 

A.  G.  Rigg 

Robertson  Davies 

D.  V.  LePan 

J.  M.  Robson 

E.  W.  Domville 

\J.  F.  Leyerle 

S.  P.  Rosenbaum 

D.  J.  Dooley 

D.  G.  Lochhead 

R.  Schieder 

G.  G.  Falle 

C.  C.  Love 

W.  D.  Shaw 

D.  Fox 

J.  F.  Lynen 

L.  K.  Shook 

R.  A.  Frank 

H.  R.  MacCallum 

\M.  J.  Sidnell 

H.  N.  Frye 

K.  MacLean 

\D.  I.  B.  Smith 

Sister  Geraldine 

M.  MacLure  (Chairman) 

R.  W.  van  Fossen 

H.  A.  Gleason,  Jr. 

J.  J.  Macpherson 

F.  W.  Watt 

R.  I.  C.  Graziani 

J.  M.  R.  Marge  son 

M.  T.  Wilson 

R.  A.  Greene 

F.  J.  Marker 

S.  P.  Zitner 

Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations,  provided  that  they 
also  satisfy  the  Department’s  requirements  stated  below. 

An  applicant  from  another  university  must  arrange  for  two  supporting  letters 
to  be  sent  to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Admission  to  all  programs  for 
higher  degrees  will  be  based  upon  the  candidate’s  undergraduate  record  and 
upon  the  evidence  of  these  supporting  letters. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Candidates  for  a one-year  M.A.  program  must  have  completed  the  Specialist 
Program  in  English  Language  and  Literature  of  this  University  with  an  average 
of  at  least  a high  B standing,  or  give  evidence  of  having  similar  qualifications. 
Graduates  of  other  universities  may  be  required  to  take  one  or  more  under- 
graduate courses  along  with  their  program  for  the  M.A. 

In  the  graduate  year  candidates  are  required: 

I to  complete  the  program  of  study  in  either  (a)  or  (b),  attaining  a B 
standing  in  each  graduate  course: 

a two  graduate  courses  and  a dissertation  on  a topic  approved  by  the 
Department  (candidates  are  advised  to  regard  the  normal  length  of 


JOn  leave  of  absence. 
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an  M.A.  dissertation  as  approximately  30,000  words); 
b four  graduate  courses; 

II  to  take  Bibliography  I; 

ni  to  pass  an  oral  examination  on  the  dissertation,  if  presented. 

Topics  for  dissertations,  approved  by  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Department, 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  not  later  than  November 
30  in  the  year  of  admission  to  the  graduate  program.  Candidates  who  wish  to 
present  themselves  for  the  degree  at  the  Spring  Convocation  must  submit  two 
copies  of  their  dissertation  not  later  than  April  15;  for  those  who  wish  to  present 
themselves  at  the  Fall  Convocation  the  latest  date  of  submission  is  September  30. 

Candidates  who,  on  completion  of  the  M.A.  program,  wish  to  proceed  directly 
to  a Ph.D.  or  Phil.M.  program  must  have  been  admitted  to  the  M.A.  degree  not 
later  than  the  Fall  Convocation  in  the  first  year  of  Ph.D.  residence. 

Candidates  not  in  full-time  residence  may  be  admitted  to  a program  for  the 
degree. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  admission  requirements  for  the  Phil.M.  degree  are  the  same  as  for  the 
M.A.  degree.  Candidates  are  required  to  be  in  full-time  residence  for  two  years 
or  for  one  year  if  they  have  already  taken  the  M.A.  in  English  in  this  University 
or  have  a similar  qualification. 

Candidates  are  required: 

I to  give  evidence  of  a reading  knowledge  of  any  two  languages  other  than 
English  which  are  relevant  to  his  program  and  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment; 

II  to  take  Bibliography  I (if  not  already  taken)  and  a total  of  six  of  the 
graduate  courses  listed  below  (including  any  already  taken  in  candidature 
for  the  M.A.),  and  to  attain  at  least  a mid  B in  each  course,  an  A in 
one  of  them  and  an  average  of  high  B overall;  courses  taken  within  the 
Department  should  comprehend  a wide  range  of  the  field  of  English 
Studies,  and  the  candidate’s  selection  of  courses  must  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Chairman  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Department; 

III  to  pass  a Departmental  Examination  (written  and  oral)  in  English 
language  and  literature; 

IV  to  write  an  essay  involving  original  work  (candidates  are  advised  to 
regard  the  normal  length  of  a Phil.M.  essay  as  approximately  30,000 
words); 

V to  pass  an  oral  examination. 

The  topic  for  the  essay,  approved  by  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Department, 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  not  later  than  April  1 of 
the  first  year  of  the  Phil.M.  program  or  November  30  for  those  who  are  required 
to  be  in  residence  for  one  year  only.  Candidates  who  wish  to  present  themselves 
for  the  degree  at  the  Fall  Convocation  must  submit  two  copies  of  their  essay  not 
later  than  September  30;  for  the  Spring  Convocation  the  latest  date  of  submis- 
sion is  April  15. 

TTie  Departmental  Examination  will  be  held  in  April  and  October;  it  must  be 
taken  not  later  than  the  October  following  the  completion  of  the  required  period 
of  residence;  candidates  who  do  not  achieve  the  required  standing  may  be  al- 
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lowed  to  take  the  examination  again  on  the  immediately  following  occasion. 
DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  must  have  completed  the  Specialist  Program  in  English  Language 
and  Literature  of  this  University  with  an  average  of  at  least  a high  B standing, 
or  give  evidence  of  having  similar  qualifications.  For  candidates  who  enter  with 
a B.A.  in  the  Specialist  Program  or  its  equivalent,  the  period  of  full-time  resi- 
dence is  three  years;  for  those  entering  with  an  M.A.  in  English  or  its  equivalent, 
the  period  is  two  years. 

Candidates  are  required; 

I to  give  evidence  of  a reading  knowledge  of  any  two  languages  other  than 
English  which  are  relevant  to  his  program  and  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment [this  requirement  being  fulfilled  at  least  one  year  before  the  degree 
is  conferred]; 

n to  take  Bibliography  II,  a total  of  six  of  the  graduate  courses  listed  below 
(including  any  already  taken  in  candidature  for  the  M.A.  or  Phil.M.), 
and  one  further  approved  course  offered  by  another  Graduate  Depart- 
ment of  this  University  [candidates  must  attain  at  least  a mid  B in  each 
course  and  an  A in  one  of  them,  and  an  average  of  high  B overall]; 
courses  taken  within  the  Department  should  comprehend  a wide  range 
of  the  field  of  English  Studies,  and  the  candidate’s  selection  of  courses 
must  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department; 

III  to  pass  a Departmental  Examination  (written  and  oral)  in  English 
language  and  literature; 

IV  to  submit  a thesis  on  an  approved  subject  embodying  the  results  of  orig- 
inal investigation  which  shall  be  judged  to  constitute  a significant  contri- 
bution to  the  knowledge  of  the  field,  and  to  pass  an  oral  examination  on 
the  subject  of  the  thesis  (candidates  are  advised  to  regard  the  normal 
length  of  a Ph.D.  thesis  as  approximately  75,000  words). 

The  Departmental  Examination  must  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  penultimate 
year  of  Ph.D.  residence.  Candidates  who  do  not  achieve  the  required  standing 
may  be  allowed  to  take  the  examination  again  on  the  immediately  following 
occasion.  Applications  to  take  the  examination  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Graduate  Department  not  later  than  January  1 (for  the  April  examination) 
or  May  1 (for  the  October  examination). 

An  outline  of  the  proposed  research  for  the  thesis,  with  the  signature  of  a 
member  of  the  Graduate  Department,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  not  later  than  March  15  in  the  penultimate  year  of  residence  for 
the  degree. 

Three  unbound  copies  of  the  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  not  later  than  August  15  (for  the  Fall  Convocation),  not  later  than 
October  15  (for  the  February  meeting  of  Senate),  and  not  later  than  March  10 
(for  the  Spring  Convocation). 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  will  not  be  given  in  the  1971-72 
session. 

Enrolment  may  be  limited  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 
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1000  Old  English:  an  Introduction  to  Beowulf  and  other  literature/ 

R.  A.  Frank 

1030  The  Alfredian  Orosius/L.  K.  Shook 

1050*  The  Exeter  Book:  a close  study  of  its  contents  with  an  examination  of 
the  photographic  facsimile/L.  K.  Shook 
1060*  Old  English  Philology/^.  Cameron 

1110*  Old  English  Heroic  Poetry.  Pre-requisite:  a previous  study  of  Old 
English/i’tG;^ 

1 1 1 1 Advanced  Old  English.  Pre-requisite : a previous  study  of  Old  English/ 
A.  Cameron 

1300  Middle  English  Language  and  Literature/^C.  O.  Kee 
1310*  Early  English  Syntax//1.  Cameron,  A.  G.  Rigg,  H.  A.  Roe 
1350  How  to  edit  a Middle  English  Text/A.  G.  Rigg 
1450*  Middle  English  Romances/X.  O.  Kee 

1500*  Medieval  Poetics.  Pre-requisite:  a reading  knowledge  of  Latin/ 

Sister  Francis  Nims 

1550  Chaucer:  The  Minor  Poems/P.  L.  Heyworth 
1700  Fifteenth  Century  Poetry/Z).  Fox 

1750*  The  Beginnings  of  English  Drama  to  1560//.  F.  Leyerle 
2050  Tudor  Songs  and  Sonnets,  with  special  study  of  Wyatt,  Sidney,  Donne 
and  some  comparison  with  earlier  and  later  love  poetry/ 

M.  T.  Wilson 

2100  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Latin  Drama/C.  C.  Love 
2300*  Renaissance  Images  of  Man  (Gods,  Heroes,  Shepherds  and  Monsters)/ 
R.  1.  C.  Graziani 

2360*  George  Chapman:  Plays,  Poems,  Translations/M.  MacLure 
2400*  Spenser  and  the  Spenserian  Tradition  (from  Ralegh  to  Yeats)/ 

W.  F.  Blissett 

2410  Spenser  and  Sidney//?.  1.  C.  Graziani 

2450  Satire  in  Renaissance  England:  Erasmus,  More,  Nashe,  Donne  and 
others/5’/j/er  Geraldine 

2500*  Tradition  and  Experiment  in  Shakespeare//.  M.  R.  Margeson 
2510  The  Younger  Shakespeare  and  his  Contemporaries,  Kyd,  Marlowe, 
Greene,  Peele//.  M.  R.  Margeson 
2530  Shakespeare:  the  Text/C.  Leech 

2550*  Shakespearian  Dramaturgy:  the  techniques  of  Shakespeare  as  play- 
wright//. Meagher 

2560*  Shakespeare:  The  ‘Problem  Plays’  and  their  contexts/5.  P.  Zitner 
2650  Shakespeare’s  Comedies/F.  D.  Hoeniger 
2700  Ben  Jonson:  Plays,  Poems,  Masques//?.  W.  van  Fossen 
2750  Studies  in  Jacobean  Comedy//?.  B.  Parker 
2760  Studies  in  Jacobean  Tragedy/5.  P.  Zitner 
2800  Tudor  and  Stuart  Entertainments//.  Meagher 
2850  Jonson,  Donne  and  their  Successors//^.  Pritchard 
2880  Religious  Poetry  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  and  its  Theological  Back- 
grounds/lY.  //.  Halewood 

2910  Bacon,  Burton,  Browne,  Bunyan//?.  A.  Greene 

2930*  Studies  in  Seventeenth  Century  Prose:  Essay,  Character,  Biography, 
Autobiography  and  History//^.  Pritchard 
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2960*  Andrew  Marvell/Z).  I.  B.  Smith 

2970*  Studies  in  Seventeenth  Century  Poetry:  Cowley,  Cleveland,  Crashaw, 
Marvell,  Traherne,  Vaughan  and  others/7.  Carscallen 
2980  Milton/AT.  R.  MacCallum 

3050*  English  Drama  from  1658  to  / Robertson  Davies 
3070  The  Criticism  and  Performance  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays,  1660-1840/ 
J.  R.  de  J.  Jackson 

3100  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century  Comedy:  studies  in  dramatic  and 
non-dramatic  literature/G.  G.  Falle 

3300  Special  Studies  in  English  Literature  and  Thought  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century /X.  MacLean 
3400*  Pope/P.  Briickmann 

3450  Studies  in  Scriblerus:  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  etc./P.  Briickmann 
3500*  Swift:  an  examination  of  the  central  ideas  and  a study  of  the  art  and 
style  of  Swift’s  major  prose  and  verse/G.  G.  Falle 
3550  Satire  in  the  Eighteenth  Century:  Theory  and  Practice  (Dryden, 
Fielding,  Pope,  Swift  and  others)/!).  J.  Dooley 
3600*  Critical  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Later  Eighteenth  Century/ 

J.  R.  de  J.  Jackson 

3700*  Studies  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  Novel//.  /.  Carroll 

3800  Origins  and  Development  of  Romanticism/F.  E.  L.  Priestley 

4050*  William  Blake/!/.  N.  Frye 

4100*  Text  and  Design  in  William  Blake/G.  E.  Bentley,  Jr. 

4200*  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge /F’.  MacLean 

4300  Frankenstein  and  Romantic  Narrative//.  /.  Macpherson 

4350*  Creative  and  Critical  Literature  through  the  Periodicals  1802-1850/ 

P.  Morgan 

4600  Jane  Austen  and  the  Regency  Novelists/G.  E.  Bentley,  Jr. 

4650*  Studies  in  Wordsworth,  Byron,  and  Shelley /A/.  T.  Wilson 
4700  English  Drama  from  1800  to  the  Present/ Robertson  Davies 
4710*  Dramatic  Theory  and  Criticism  from  Hazlitt  to  Shaw.  The  develop- 
ment of  nineteenth-century  theatre  as  seen  by  its  critics/F.  /.  Marker 
4740*  Victorian  Poetry:  Tennyson  and  Browning/JP.  D.  Shaw 
4750*  Biography,  Autobiography  and  Letters  of  the  Victorian  Period/ 

P.  Grosskurth 

4760  Early  Victorian  Narrative//.  Millgate 

4780*  Carlyle  and  his  Contemporaries/P.  F.  Morgan 

4820  Confessional  Literature  from  Mill  to  Joyce/JP.  D.  Shaw 

4850*  Victorian  Studies:  Carlyle  and  Mill//.  M.  Robson 

4880*  The  Victorian  Novel  of  Reform//.  M.  Robson 

4900  The  Novels  of  Dickens  and  George  Eliot/D.  R.  Carroll 

4920*  Hardy/A/.  Millgate 

4930*  The  Double  in  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  Fiction:  Dickens, 
Hardy,  Stevenson,  Wilde,  Conrad  and  others/!).  R.  Carroll 
4940*  Politics  in  the  poetry  of  Victorian  England//!.  Kerpneck 
4950  Studies  in  Victorian  Fiction:  Thackeray,  Meredith,  Trollope/ 

H.  Kerpneck 
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4970*  Novelists  and  Poets  of  the  American  Renaissance:  Cooper,  Hawthorne, 
Poe,  Melville,  Whitman//.  F.  Lynen 
4980*  The  Gilded  Age:  Twain,  Adams  and  others/B.  S.  Hayne 
4990  The  American  Henry  James/B.  S.  Hayne 
5000  British  and  American  Poetry,  1 890-1 925/B.  W.  Domville 
5010  Conrad  and  Kipling  and  the  climate  of  the  Nineties///.  Auster 
5030  Arnold,  Eliot  and  Auden/F.  W.  Watt 
5050*  Studies  in  Twentieth  Century  Thought/F.  E.  L.  Priestley 
5100  Studies  in  Modem  Poetry  and  Poetic  Drama  with  particular  attention 
to  Yeats  and  Eliot/Z).  V.  LePan 

5140  Major  British  Poets  of  the  Modern  Period:  Hardy,  D.  H.  Lawrence, 
Graves,  Auden/M.  C.  Kirkham 

5200  Bernard  Shaw  and  his  Contemporaries  (Granville-Barker,  Galsworthy, 
Barrie ) /Robertson  Davies 

5250  Modem  Drama:  Tradition  and  Experiment.  Ibsen,  Shaw,  O’Neill, 

Beckett  and  others/F.  J.  Marker 

5260*  From  Ibsen  On:  A Study  of  Drama  from  the  late  nineteenth  century 
to  the  Present  Day/C.  Leech 

5310*  American  Drama  since  World  War  1/R.  B.  Parker 
5350*  Modem  Anglo-Irish  Literature:  Yeats,  loyce,  O’Casey,  Synge  and  the 
Celtic  Background//?.  O’ Driscoll 
5400  W.  B.  Yeats  and  the  Ireland  of  his  Time//?.  O’Driscoll 
5420*  Yeats  and  loyce/M.  Sidnell 

5450  The  Art  of  Fiction:  Theory  and  Practice,  British  and  American 

1859-1914:  Eliot,  James  Conrad  and  others//?.  Schieder 
5500  American  Poets  of  the  Twentieth  Century:  Eliot,  Frost,  Pound, 

Stevens,  Williams//.  F.  Lynen 
5520*  Satire  in  the  Modern  English  Novel//).  /.  Dooley 
5550*  The  Twentieth  Century  Novel:  Studies  in  Critical  Theory  and  Fictional 
Technique//.  /.  Carroll 

5560  The  Contemporary  Novel:  British  and  Continental/F.  Grosskurth 
5580  Studies  in  the  Modern  Psychological  Novel:  James,  Lawrence,  Woolf, 
Faulkner/C.  R.  Blake 
5600*  Henry  James/5.  P.  Rosenbaum 

5650  The  Bloomsbury  Group/5.  P.  Rosenbaum 

5750  Canadian  Poetry  in  English//).  G.  Lochhead 
5800  D.  H.  Lawrence/lP.  /.  Keith 

5850  Faulkner/M.  Millgate 

5900*  Twentieth  Century  Critical  Theory:  History  and  Analysis//?.  A.  Greene 
5950  Contemporary  Criticism:  Theory  and  Practice.  A Survey  of  current 
schools  of  criticism  with  practical  training  and  critical  evaluation  of 
prose  and  verse///.  M.  McLuhan 
5960*  James  Joyce  and  his  Contemporaries///.  M.  McLuhan 
6050  Principles  of  Literary  Symbolism///.  N.  Frye 

6100*  Comparative  Literatures  in  English  with  special  reference  to  the  West 
Indies,  Africa,  Australia  and  India/lP.  /.  Howard 
6150  English  Verse  Forms  and  Metres:  Studies,  Historical  and  Critical,  in 
the  Poet’s  Craft/ IP.  F.  Blissett 
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Studies  in  Bibliography  and  Paleography.  Pre-requisite:  Bibliography  1/ 
D.  G.  Lochhead 

Studies  in  the  Rural  Literature  of  England  from  Thomson  to 
Lawrence/ IP.  J.  Keith 

The  Structures  of  Modern  English///.  A.  Gleason,  Jr. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCES  AND  ENGINEERING 
P.  H.  Jones  (Chairman) 

The  Program  in  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  provides  a frame- 
work for  a multi-disciplinary  approach  to  environmental  studies  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  The  program  is  directed  by  a Shaping  Committee  and 
active  participation  in  the  program  is  open  to  interested  staff  members  from 
all  parts  of  the  University.  At  present  the  program  involves  staff  members 
from  the  Departments  of  Botany,  Zoology,  Geography,  Political  Economy, 
Geology,  Chemical  Engineering  and  Applied  Chemistry,  Civil  Engineering  and 
Mechanical  Engineering,  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Forestry,  the  School  of 
Hygiene  and  the  Great  Lakes  Institute. 

The  program  is  housed  in  the  Mill  Building  (off  King’s  College  Road); 
facilities  include  a laboratory,  a study  centre,  lecture  and  seminar  rooms,  and 
staff  offices.  The  program  includes  sponsorship  of  multi-disciplinary  seminars 
and  research  activities,  and  the  provision  of  a graduate  course  on  environ- 
mental problems.  A brochure.  The  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Program,  is  available  on  request  from  the  Secretary,  Environmental  Sciences 
and  Engineering,  The  Mill  Building,  University  of  Toronto. 

Graduate  students  who  wish  to  arrange  for  multi-disciplinary  work  in  en- 
vironmental studies  are  invited  to  contact  the  Chairman  of  the  E.S.E.  program. 
Students  must  register  in  one  of  the  graduate  Departments  of  the  University. 
There  are,  however,  many  possibilities  for  students  to  do  part  of  their  work 
outside  their  “home”  Departments,  and  the  E.S.E.  staff  is  available  to  help 
graduate  students  arrange  for  multi-disciplinary  work  in  the  environmental  field. 

Human  Environmental  Systems,  a graduate  credit  course  sponsored  by  E.S.E., 
appears  as  a calendar  entry  in  the  Departments  of  Civil  Engineering,  Chemical 
Engineering,  Botany  and  Geography,  and  is  available  to  students  in  many  other 
graduate  divisions  of  the  University  by  arrangement  with  the  division  con- 
cerned. The  course  includes  consideration  of  ecological,  economic,  legal, 
engineering,  and  socio-political  approaches  to  environmental  problems. 
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FOOD  SCIENCES 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

I.  L.  Armstrong  (Acting  Chairman)  T.  Francis  B.  A.  McLaren 

J.  A.  Blake  M.Krondl  J.J.  Moran 

C.  D.  Dunkley  M.  S.  Leitch  M.  Villers 

Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations  and  the  regulations  for 
the  Master  of  Science  degree.  Graduates  in  Food  Sciences,  Household  Economics, 
Food  Chemistry  or  related  science  courses  may  qualify  by  course  work,  examina- 
tion and  thesis. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1401  Advances  in  Nutritional  Science/ C.  D.  Dunkley 

1402  Clinical  Nutrition/5taj9' 

1403  World  Nutrition/M.  Krondl 

1404  Analysis  of  Nutrients  in  Biological  Materials/5/a;9 

1422  Physico-chemical  Aspects  of  Textile  Processes//.  /.  Moran 

1423  Methods  of  Textile  Investigation//.  /.  Moran 

1441  Colloidal  Aspects  of  Foods/A.  V.  Rao 

2001  Graduate  ScminzT/ Staff 
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FORESTRY 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


K.  A.  Armson 
J.  J.  Balatinecz 
F.  M.  Buckingham 
R.  J.  Day 
J.  L.  Farrar 


E.  Jorgensen 
Z.  Koran 

D.  V.  Love  {Secretary) 
A.  S.  Michell 


J.  C.  Nautiyal 
D.  H.  Pimlott 
D.  N.  Roy 

J.  W.  B.  Sisam  (Chairman) 
J.  Vlcek 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  FORESTRY 

Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations. 

The  Department  offers  graduate  training  in  the  areas  indicated  below.  The 
work  of  each  student  will  ordinarily  fall  within  one  of  these  areas  and  this  will 
constitute  his  “major.” 

Forest  Ecology:  population,  environmental  process. 

Forest  Biology : anatomy,  physiology,  genetics  of  trees. 

Forest  Management  and  Resource  Economics. 

Silviculture:  species  autecology,  synecology,  practice. 

Harvesting  and  Production : cost  analysis,  analysis  of  production  systems,  opera- 
tional efficiency. 

Forest  and  Resource  Policy  : framework,  concepts,  case  studies,  legislation. 

Urban  Forestry:  Biological  and  technical  problems  related  to  tree  growth; 
selection  and  propagation  of  trees  for  use  within  the  area  affected  by 
urbanization. 

Wood  Science  and  Forest  Products:  wood  anatomy,  ultrastructure,  properties, 
wood  products,  analysis,  design  and  behaviour  of  timber  structures,  micro- 
scopic techniques. 

Forest  Pathology:  systematics,  ecology,  physiology;  infection  biology  and  host- 
parasite  relationships. 

Soils:  properties,  ecology,  classification,  management. 

Certain  courses  required  in  connection  with  graduate  work  are  provided 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  and  the  Faculty  of  Architecture. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PfflLOSOPHY 

A program  of  studies  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  followed 
in  certain  areas  in  cooperation  with  other  appropriate  departments  of  the 
University. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1010  Tree  Physiology//.  L.  Farrar 

101 1 Problems  in  Tree  Physiology//.  L.  Farrar 

1060  Forest  Soils/Zf.  A.  Armson 

1061  Soils  and  Soil  Management//^.  A.  Armson 

1070  Principles  of  Hydrology/F.  M.  Buckingham 

1071  Land-use  Hydrology/F.  M.  Buckingham 
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1210  Wood  Anatomy  and  Ultrastructure/Z.  Koran 

1220  Wood  Technology  Methods/Z.  Koran 

1230  Biogenesis  of  Wood  Components/M.  Wayman 

1235X  Analytical  Organic  Chemistry  in  Forest  Biology/Z).  N.  Roy 

1240  Fundamental  Wood  Properties//.  /.  Balatinecz 

1250  Forest  Products//.  /.  Balatinecz 

1260  Structural  Engineering  Properties  of  Wood//.  /.  Balatinecz  and 
F.  /.  Keenan 

1270  Design  of  Timber  Structures//.  /.  Balatinecz  and  F.  /.  Keenan 

1310  Forest  Ecology  and  Silviculture//?.  /.  Day 

1360  Forest  Pathology /£.  Jorgensen 

1411  Forest  Management//).  V.  Love 

1420  Integrated  Aerial  Surveys//.  Vlcek 

1440  Ecological  Land  Use  Planning/D.  V.  Love  and  G.  A.  Hills 

1460  Natural  Resource  Economics//.  C.  Nautiyal 

1480  Optimization  Techniques  in  Forest  Management//.  C.  Nautiyal  and 
V.  G.  Smith 

1510  Cost  Analysis  in  Logging//!.  S.  Michell 

1530X  Parks  and  Recreation//).  H.  Pimlott 

1560  Urban  Forestry/E.  Jorgensen  and  W.  A.G.  Morsink 

1610  Natural  Resource  Policy//.  W.  B.  Sisam 

1810  Forest  Mensuration/F.  G.  Smith 


X Half  course. 
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FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

D.  Bouchard 

P.  Bouissac 

E.  Burstynsky 

A.  Chesneau 

C.  Cloutier-Wojciechowska 

R.  B.  Donovan 

A.  G.  Falconer 

B.  T.  Fitch 

P.  Fitting 

].  F.  Flinn  (Secretary) 

V.  E.  Graham 
iC.  M.  Grise 

A.  R.  Harden 

D.  M.  Hayne 

C.  E.  Holmes 
*R.  Jean  (Aix) 

R.  W.  Jeanes 

E.  A.  Joliat  (Chairman) 

D.  Jourlait 

W.  T.  E.  Kennett 

E.  Lehouck 
\P.  R.  Leon 

Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations.  Minimum  entrance 
requirements:  average  B+  standing,  with  B+  in  French.  Candidates’  programs 
must  be  approved  by  the  Department. 

An  applicant  from  another  university  must  arrange  for  two  supporting  letters 
to  be  sent  to  the  Department.  Admission  to  all  programs  for  post-graduate  degrees 
will  be  based  upon  the  evidence  of  these  supporting  letters,  as  well  as  upon 
the  candidate’s  academic  record. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations  and  must  have  their 
programs  approved  by  the  Department. 

Candidates  proceeding  to  this  degree  normally  devote  a full  year  to  a pro- 
gram consisting  of  four  courses  or  the  equivalent  in  full  and  half-year  courses. 

A thesis  may  be  substituted  for  one  full  course. 

Before  the  degree  is  granted,  candidates  must  show  evidence  of  an  oral  com- 
mand of  French,  a knowledge  of  medieval  French  language  and  literature,  and  a 
knowledge  of  Latin,  if  the  latter  subject  was  not  included  in  their  high  school 
program  to  the  level  of  Grade  XII  or  its  equivalent. 


tOn  leave  of  absence. 
♦Visiting  Professor. 


J.  A.  McClelland 

B.  S.  Merrilees 
P.  C.  Moes 

P.  W.  Nesselroth 

G.  D.  O’Gorman 
W.  A . Oliver 

C.  R.  Parsons 
M.  Regard 

L.  Riese 
P.  R.  Robert 
R.  Robidoux 
I IF.  S.  Rogers 
C.  D.  Roiiillard 

H.  G.  Schogt 
H.  R.  Secor 

\D.  W.  Smith 
R.  A.  Taylor 
|C.  D.  E.  Tolton 
G.  Trembley 
J.  A.  Walker 
].  S.  Wood 
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Not  more  than  one  course  credit  toward  the  M.A.  is  allowed  for  graduate  work 
done  at  another  institution. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

A Student  approved  by  the  Department  proceeds  to  this  degree  under  the 
general  regulations.  A Master  of  Arts  program  may  constitute  the  work  of  the 
first  year.  The  second  year  will  normally  consist  of  two  further  graduate  courses, 
written  and  oral  examinations,  the  completion  of  the  essay  or  research  paper,  and 
a final  oral  examination  at  which  candidates  must  show  evidence  of  an  oral 
command  of  French.  Candidates  must  also  demonstrate  a knowledge  of  medieval 
French  language  and  literature,  a knowledge  of  Latin  if  this  subject  was  not 
included  in  their  high  school  program,  and  of  German  or  of  a second  Romance 
language,  not  later  than  the  spring  of  the  second  year  of  the  Phil.M.  program. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

A Student  proceeds  to  this  degree  under  the  general  regulations  and,  in  the  case 
of  Toronto  M.A.’s,  upon  favourable  recommendation  from  the  department. 
Two  years  of  residence  are  required  after  the  M.A.  but  under  special  circum- 
stances one  of  them  may  be  spent  at  another  institution.  Upon  completion  of 
course  requirements,  the  candidate  takes  written  and  oral  examinations  and, 
if  successful,  proceeds  to  complete  the  thesis  and  to  defend  it  at  the  final  oral 
examination. 

The  degree  is  offered  in  either 

a French  Language  and  Literature,  or 
b Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

a In  French  Language  and  Literature,  the  Literature  will  normally  be  con- 
sidered the  major  subject  (a  minimum  of  five  courses  required)  and  the  l,anguage 
the  first  minor  subject  (two  courses  required).  One  of  these  will  be  chosen  from 
History  of  the  French  Language,  Romance  Philology,  Modern  Romance 
Phonologies.  For  the  second  minor  subject,  candidates  may  elect: 

I a graduate  course  in  a second  Romance  Language  or  Literature,  if 
qualified,  or 

n a program,  approved  by  the  Department,  of  advanced  undergraduate 
work,  not  taken  previously,  in  a Romance  Language  and  Literature  other 
than  French;  or 

HI  a graduate  course,  approved  by  the  Department,  in  a subject  cognate  with 
the  candidate’s  program  (English,  History,  Philosophy,  Anthropology, 
History  of  Art,  etc. ) ; or 

IV  another  course  chosen  from  those  offered  by  the  Graduate  Department 
of  French. 

A candidate  for  this  degree  will  be  expected  to  have  an  oral  command  of 
French,  a knowledge  of  medieval  French  language  and  literature,  and  a reading 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  a second  Romance  Language  (or  in  special  circum- 
stances of  some  other  language)  as  well  as  of  German.  Knowledge  of  German 
must  be  demonstrated  within  the  first  year  of  registration  as  a Ph.D.  candidate. 

Of  the  eight  courses  required  for  the  Ph.D.,  credit  for  a maximum  of  four 
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courses  may  be  granted  for  an  acceptable  M.A.  program,  or  its  equivalent. 

Students  who  have  not  taken  a course  in  Methods  of  Research  will  be  required 
to  take  it  as  an  extra. 

The  Old  French  Epic,  Old  French  bourgeois  literature.  Old  Provencal,  and 
Anglo-Norman  may  be  counted  either  as  Literature  or  Language. 

b The  program  for  the  Ph.D.  in  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures  is  ad- 
ministered by  a Committee  representing  both  the  Department  of  French  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  and  the  Department  of  Italian  and  Hispanic  Languages 
and  Literatures.  It  must  include  one  major  subject  and  two  minor  subjects  chosen 
from  the  following  groups  (unless  the  second  minor  subject  be  chosen  from 
another  department  cognate  with  that  of  the  major  subject) : 

French  Language  and  Literature  Italian  Language  and  Literature 

Hispanic  Languages  and  Literatures  Romance  Philology 

A minimum  of  eight  graduate  courses,  including  those  taken  for  the  M.A.  and 
the  Phil.M.,  will  complete  the  course  requirements.  At  least  five  courses  shall 
normally  be  taken  in  the  major  subject,  and  two  in  the  first  minor  subject. 

In  addition  to  a knowledge  of  French  and  German,  which  must  be  demon- 
strated within  the  first  year  of  registration  as  a Ph.D.  candidate,  the  student  must 
satisfy  the  Committee  that  he  has  a reading  knowledge  of  Italian,  Spanish  and 
Latin  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  use  scholarly  works,  and  an  oral  and  written 
command  of  his  principal  Romance  language. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  planned  for  1971-72  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*).  All  courses 
meet  once  a week  for  two  hours.  Courses  begin  one  week  after  undergraduate 
courses.  Normally,  enrolment  in  seminar  courses  will  be  limited  to  ten  students. 

lOOlX*  Methods  of  Research/E.  A.  Joliat 
1002X*  Bibliography/D.  M.  Hayne 
1011*  Stylistic  Theories  and  Methods/P.  W.  Nesselroth 
1012*  Methode  pour  I’etablissement  d’editions  critiques:  correspondance  et 
textes  litteraires/M.  Regard 

1050*  The  Use  of  Computers  and  related  equipment  in  quantitative  literary 
research/p.  R.  Ducretet 

LANGUAGE  COURSES 

1100  Introduction  to  Romance  Philology/ 

1 102  Aspects  of  Modern  French  Grammar /R.  W.  Jeanes 

1103  Le  Systeme  verbal  du  frangais  contemporain/H.  G.  Schogt 

1105  De  I’explication  de  texte  au  commentaire  grammatical  et  stylistique/ 

D.  Jourlait 

1 108*  Modern  Romance  Phonologies/E.  Burstynsky 
1109  Semantics///.  R.  Schogt 

1 1 1 1 History  of  the  French  Language/E.  Burstynsky 

1151  Phonetique  experimentale  et  phonetique  comparee  (fran?ais-anglais- 
canadien-franfaisj/P.  R.  Leon 


X Half  course. 
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1152  Phonostylistique  frangaise/P.  R.  Leon 

1153  Problemes  d’analyse  des  fails  prosodiques/P.  R.  Leon 
1180*  Theories  of  translation///.  G.  Schogt 

LITERATURE  COURSES 

1300  The  Old  French  Epic//.  F.  Flinn 
1301*  Old  French  bourgeois  literature//.  F.  Flinn 
1302*  Old  Provengal/P.  A.  Taylor 
1303*  Anglo-Norman/B.  5.  MemVeci 

1400  Old  French  Romances,  Marie  de  France,  Chretien  de  Troyes,  Tristan/ 
A.  R.  Harden 

1402*  Medieval  French  Drama//!.  R.  Harden 
1403*  Les  Trouveres  lyriques  des  Xlle  et  Xllle  siecles///.  R.  Secor 
1404  La  Poesie  lyrique  du  moyen  age  finissant/H.  R.  Secor 
1601  Rabelais//.  A.  Walker 

1605*  Renaissance  et  langage  poetique//.  A.  McClelland 
1606*  Montaigne/ F.  E.  Graham 

1702  ComeiWt / C.  E.  Holmes 

1703  Moliere/IF.  S.  Rogers 

1708  French  Lyric  Poetry  in  the  Seventeenth  Century/C.  M.  Grise 

1709  Saint-Simon  historien  et  poete  de  la  societe  frangaise  au  declin  du  grand 

siecle/G.  Trembley 
1710X  Boileau’s  Satires/ D.  M.  Hayne 

171 IX  Boileau’s  Art  poetique  and  classical  doctrine/ D.  M.  Hayne 
1712*  La  societe  frangaise  au  XVIIe  siecle  a travers  la  fiction  romanesque  et 
la  vision  historique/D.  Jourlait  and  G.  Trembley 
1800  Voltaire/D.  W.  Smith 
1801*  Diderot/G.  D.  O’Gorman 
1802*  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau/C.  D.  Rouillard 

1805  French  Comedy  from  Moliere  to  Beaumarchais/IF.  S.  Rogers 

1806  The  Theatre  of  the  French  Revolution  1789-1799/P.  C.  Moes 
1808X  The  Theatre  of  Marivaux/IF.  S.  Rogers 

1809X  The  non-dramatic  writings  of  Marivaux/ IF.  S.  Rogers 
1902  L’Experience  romantique  et  la  creation  chez  Gerard  de  Nerval/ 

R.  Robidoux 

1904*  Realisme  et  creation  litteraire:  la  genese  de  quelques  grands  romans  du 
XDCe  siecle//4.  G.  Falconer 

1905*  The  Autobiographical  Novel  in  Nineteenth  Century  France/ 

J.A.  Walker 

1906  The  Realistic  Novel  from  Flaubert  to  Zola:  the  Critical  Problems/ 

W.  T.  E.  Kennett 

1909*  Problemes  du  romantisme/F.  Lehouck 

1910  Victor  Hugo ; les  annees  d’exil/E.  A . Joliat 

1911*  Parnasse  et  symbolisme:  recherches  sur  le  langage  poetique/ 

W.  T.  E.  Kennett 


X Half  course. 
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1912  Litterature  et  societe:  problemes  politiques,  religieux  et  economiques; 

leurs  consequences  sociales  et  leur  expression  romanesque,  du  Premier 
Empire  a la  Seconde  Republique/M.  Regard 
1913*  Rimbaud/Z).  Bouchard 
1914  Baudelaire/Z).  Bouchard 

2003  Deux  romanciers  visionnaires : Bernanos  et  Celine/B.  T.  Fitch 
2004*  Albert  Camus  romancier  et  dramaturge:  problemes  de  recherches/ 

B.  T.  Fitch 

2005  Tradition  et  revolte:  le  roman  au  XXe  siecle  de  Martin  du  Card  a 
Camus/7.  S.  Wood 

2007  Marcel  Proust/F.  E.  Graham 

2008  Andre  Gide/C.  D.  E.  Tolton 

2010*  Le  Theatre  fran?ais  du  XXe  siecle/L.  Riise 

2013*  1850-1914:  Le  Roman  frangais  et  les  grandes  questions  sociales/ 

7.  S.  Wood 

2016*  Bernanos  and  the  Problems  of  the  Novel/P.  Fitting 
2017*  Poesie  et  poetique  de  1945  a nos  jours/R  Bouissac 
2018*  Panorama  psychocritique  de  la  litterature  frangaise  contemporaine/ 
A.  Chesneau 

2080*  La  Poesie  canadienne  frangaise  de  Nelligan  a nos  jours/ 

C.  Cloutier-Wojciechowska 

2081  La  Litterature  narrative  recente  au  Canada  frangais/7?.  Robidoux 
2083X*  La  litterature  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  1534-1760/D.  M.  Hayne 
2084X*  Introduction  a la  litterature  canadienne-frangaise  (1764-1935)/ 

D.  M.  Hayne 

2085*  L’oeuvre  romanesque  de  Gabrielle  Roy/7?.  Robidoux 
3000*  La  Mise  en  scene  dans  le  theatre  frangais/C.  R.  Parsons 

3001  Problemes  d’esthetique  du  roman/P.  R.  Robert 

3002  Aspects  de  I’esthetique  de  la  poesie/C.  Cloutier-Wojciechowska 
3003*  Narrative  Modes:  Studies  in  the  First  Person  Novel/IF.  A.  Oliver 
4000X*  Independent  Study  Topic/The  Staff 


X Half  course. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


A.  M.  Baker 
L.  S.  Bourne 

J.  Britton 
I.  Burton 
P.  Cave 
L.  Curry 
W.  G.  Dean 

\\N.  C.  Field 

K.  E.  Francis 


J.  H.  Galloway 
W.  Harrison 

F.  K.  Hare 

K.  Hewitt 

A . V.  J opting 
D.  P.  Kerr  (Chairman) 
J.  T.  Lemon  (Secretary) 
R.  MacKinnon 
\J.  May 


D.  F.  Putnam 
A.  Scott 
J.  Simmons 
C.  J.  Sparrow 
J.  Spelt 
A.  Tayyeb 
J.  J.  Van  der  Eyk 
J.  Whitney 
J.  T.  Wilson 


The  Department  of  Geography  offers  facilities  for  research  in  geomorphology, 
climatology,  and  pedology,  the  use  of  resources,  urban  and  industrial  geography, 
historical  and  cultural  geography,  and  regional  analysis.  Strong  supporting  in- 
terests exist  in  the  philosophy  of  geography,  quantitative  analysis,  cartography 
and  photogrammetry.  The  territories  of  special  concern  are  Canada,  the  Eastern 
and  Central  United  States,  Brazil  and  the  Caribbean,  Northwestern  Europe, 
China  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  regulations  for 
work  at  the  M.A.,  Phil.M.  and  Ph.D.  levels. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Two  programs  are  available;  selection  is  made  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department. 

Program  I 

A candidate  shall  undertake  research  leading  to  the  preparation  of  a thesis,  in 
conjunction  with  at  least  one  graduate  course  or  two  half  courses. 

Program  H 

A candidate  shall  (i)  take  three  graduate  courses  or  the  equivalent  in  half 
courses,  and  (ii)  pursue,  normally  during  the  summer,  a research  project  leading 
to  the  preparation  of  a paper. 

In  either  program  the  candidate  shall: 

1 pursue  any  additional  courses  of  study  deemed  necessary  by  the  Department; 

2 satisfy  the  Department  of  his  ability  to  translate  from  French  or  German 
or  Russian  works  in  geography;  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department  another 
language  may  be  substituted; 

3 take  a final  oral  examination. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  PfflLOSOPHY 

A candidate  normally  proceeds  first  to  the  M.A.  degree. 

The  course,  examination,  and  language  requirements  for  the  Phil.M.  degree 


:{On  leave  of  absence. 


t |On  leave  of  absence  during  Spring  Term. 
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are  those  for  a Ph.D.  degree.  In  the  Phil.M.  a research  paper  is  written  instead  of 
a doctoral  thesis. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  Ph.D.  is  primarily  a research  degree.  For  each  student,  therefore,  a pro- 
gram of  study  is  designed  to  ensure  competence  in  a field  of  research  and  to 
facilitate  the  preparation  of  a thesis.  Before  proceeding  to  full-time  research  a 
candidate  shall; 

1 complete  at  least  one  course  or  two  half  courses  in  each  of  his  major  and 
two  minor  subjects  and  pass  a comprehensive  examination  in  the  general 
field  in  which  his  research  is  being  undertaken; 

2 demonstrate  a thorough  reading  knowledge  of  a language  in  which  there 
is  a substantial  geographical  literature,  normally  French  or  German  or 
Russian; 

3 submit  a research  proposal  that  is  acceptable  to  his  research  committee. 
COURSES  OF  STtnOY 

1010  Principles  of  Land  Use  for  Students  in  Forestry  Management/ 

D.  Putnam 

1011  Special  Course  for  Candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  Degree  in  other  Depart- 

ments Offering  Geography  as  a Minor /Staff 
llOlXf  History  of  Geographic  Thought//.  May 
1 102Xt  Contemporary  Issues  in  Geographic  Thought//.  May 
1201X  Slope  Development  and  Mass  Wasting//^.  Hewitt 
1202f  Sedimentation  and  Fluvial  Geomorphology//4 . Jopling 
1203X  Sedimentary  Processes/B.  Greenwood 
1249Z  Readings  in  Selected  Topics  in  Geomorphology/Staj^' 

1249XZ  Readings  in  Selected  Topics  in  Geomorphology /5’ta;9' 

1302X  Heat  and  Moisture  Balance  Climatology/L.  Curry 
13031  Physical  Basis  of  Climate/X.  Hare 
1349Z  Readings  in  Selected  Topics  in  Climatology /5taj9 
1349XZ  Readings  in  Selected  Topics  in  Climatology /5/aj9' 

140 IX  Pedology//,  van  der  Eyk 
1402X  Land  Management//,  van  der  Eyk 
1403X  Rural  Land  \]s&/Staff 

1404X  Principles  of  Resource  Management//.  Whitney 
1405  Human  Environmental  Systems//.  Burton 
1406X  Perspectives  and  Procedures  in  Arctic  Research/X.  Francis 
1408X1  Comparative  Community  Water  Supply  Problems  and  Policies/ 

/.  Whitney  and  /.  Burton 
1409X  Recreational  Resources//C.  Francis 

1449Z  Readings  in  Selected  Topics  in  Environmental  Gtography/ Staff 
1449XZ  Readings  in  Selected  Topics  in  Environmental  Geography 
150 IX  Bases  of  Urban  Structure  and  Grovjih/ Bourne 

X Half  course. 
fNot  offered  1971-72. 

Z Pass/Fail. 
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1502X  Urban  Systems//.  Simmons 

1 503X  Urban  Environmental  Perception  and  Spatial  Behaviour  1/  A . Baker 
1504X  Urbanization  in  Developing  Countries//.  Spelt 

1506X  Urban  Environmental  Perception  and  Spatial  Behaviour  U/H.  Andrews 

1549Z  Readings  in  Selected  Topics  in  Urban  Geography /5/aj9 

1549XZ  Readings  in  Selected  Topics  in  Urban  Geography /5/aj9 

1602X  Manufacturing  Industry:  Location,  Behaviour,  Policy//.  Britton 

1603X  Transportation  Systems//?.  MacKinnon 

1604f  Economic  Geography  of  the  U.S.S.R./N.  Field 

1605X  Selected  Studies  in  the  Geography  of  Western  and  Central  Europe/ 

/.  Spelt 

1606Xf  Regional  Economic  Development  in  North  America/D.  Kerr 
1607  Combinatorial  Processes  and  Spatial  Design//4.  Scott 
1649Z  Readings  in  Selected  Topics  in  Industrial  and  Economic  Geography/ 
Staff 

1 649XZ  Readings  in  Selected  Topics  in  Industrial  and  Economic  Geography/ 
Staff 

165 IX  Population  Geography:  Research  Seminar //V.  F/eW 
1701X  Historical  Geography  of  French  Canada/5/aj9 
1702X  Historical  Urban  Geography//.  Lemon 
1703X  Problems  in  the  Historical  Geography  of  Canada/5?a;^ 

1704  Historical  Geography  of  Latin  America//.  Galloway 
1705X  Nature  and  Method  of  Historical  Geography/5'taj9' 

1706X  Studies  in  the  Regional  Development  of  China,  1850-present/ 

/.  Whitney 

1707X  Historical  Geography  of  Britain  in  the  Nineteenth  Century/M.  Bunce 
1749Z  Readings  in  Selected  Topics  in  Historical  and  Cultural  Geography/ 
Staff 

1749XZ  Readings  in  Selected  Topics  in  Historical  and  Cultural  Geography/ 
Staff 

1751X  Political  Geography:  Theory  and  Problems//!.  Tayyeb 

1752X  Problems  in  Applied  Political  Geography//4 . Tayyeb 

190 IX  Introductory  Quantitative  Methods/L.  Bourne 

1902X  Linear  Models  in  Geography//?.  MacKinnon 

1903X  Multivariate  Statistical  Methods  in  Geography//.  Simmons 

1904  Statistical  Methods  in  Map  Analysis/L.  Curry 

1906X  Digital  Simulation  of  Spatial  Processes/5raj^ 

1907X  Mathematical  Models  of  Spatial  Behaviour/.5/aj9 
1908X  Topics  in  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis/5/aj5^ 

1909X  Behavioural  Science  Research  Techniques/5tajgf 

1910X  Elements  of  Photogrammetry//.  van  der  Eyk 

2101t  Advanced  Seminar  in  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Geography/ 

/.  May  and  Staff 

2201  Advanced  Seminar  in  Geomorphology //4 . Jopling 


X Half  course. 

fNot  offered  in  1971-72. 

Z Pass/Fail. 
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2301 

2403 

2404f 

2405 

2501 

2503 

2601 

2603 

2701 


Advanced  Seminar  in  Climatology/L.  Curry  and  K.  Hare 
Advanced  Seminar  in  Environmental  Studies/^m^^ 

Concepts  and  Practice  in  Environmental  Studies/l<C.  Hewitt 
Comparative  Environmental  Management  Policies//.  Whitney  and 
K.  Hewitt 

Advanced  Seminar  in  Urban  Geography/^’ta;^ 

Advanced  Seminar  on  Contemporary  Trends  in  Urban  Development/ 
P.  Cave 

Advanced  Seminar  in  Economic  and  Industrial  Geography /Staff 
Advanced  Seminar  in  Transportation  Geography /5/a;^ 

Advanced  Seminar  in  Historical  Geography /5?aj^ 


fNot  offered  in  1971-72. 
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GEOLOGY 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


G.  M.  Anderson 


A.  M.  Goodwin 
S.  E.  Kesler 
A.  J.  Naldrett 
G.  Norris 

E.  W.  Nuffield  (Chairman) 
|7.  C.  Rucklidge 


L.  S.  Russell 
IV.  M.  Schwerdtner 
S.  D.  Scott 

F.  G.  Smith  (Secretary) 
J.  C.  Van  Loon 
].  B.  Waterhouse 


F.  W.  Beales 
J.  B.  Currie 


A.  G.  Edmund 


J.  J.  Fawcett 
J.  Git  tins 


The  Department  of  Geology  accepts  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in 
crystallography,  economic  geology,  geochemistry,  igneous  and  metamorphic 
petrology,  mineralogy,  paleontology,  stratigraphy  and  structural  geology. 
Candidates  may  also  undertake  research  in  applied  geophysics,  supervised 
jointly  by  the  Departments  of  Geology  and  Physics. 

In  recent  years  staff  and  graduate  student  research  has  been  carried  out  in 
all  parts  of  North  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  addition  to  these 
field-based  studies,  the  department  has  a wide  range  of  modern  laboratories 
and  advanced  studies  are  encouraged  in  a broad  spectrum  of  geological 
problems.  Further  details  of  research  emphases  and  facilities  are  contained  in 
a brochure  entitled  “Graduate  Study  in  Geology  at  the  University  of  Toronto” 
that  may  be  obtained  from  the  department. 

Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations.  The  department  has 
no  formal  foreign  language  requirements.  A candidate  proceeding  by  thesis  to 
any  degree  is  expected  to  become  familiar  with  the  literature  of  his  subject,  in 
whatever  language  it  is  written. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Candidates  are  normally  required  to  complete  two  graduate  courses  in 
addition  to  the  main  requirement  for  the  degree  which  is  the  preparation  of  a 
research  thesis.  Minimum  full-time  residence  is  one  academic  session. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ENGINEERING 

The  program  for  the  M.Eng.  degree  consists  of  five  graduate  courses,  or 
four  graduate  courses  and  a project,  all  closely  related  within  a field  of  applied 
geology.  Minimum  full-time  residence  is  one  academic  term  or  its  equivalent. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Candidates  are  normally  required  to  complete  at  least  one  graduate  course 
and  a thesis,  or  five  graduate  courses  without  thesis.  Non-thesis  candidates  may 
proceed  on  a part-time  basis. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  principal  work  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  the  preparation  of  a research 
thesis  constituting  a significant  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  geology.  The 
study  usually  includes  one  or  two  graduate  courses  in  the  major  subject  and 
one  course  in  each  of  two  minor  subjects. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1001  Igneous  Petrology/7.  J.  Fawcett,  J.  Gittins 

1002  Metamorphic  Petrology//.  J.  Fawcett,  J.  Gittins 

1003  Precambrian  Geology/ A.  M.  Goodwin 

1101  Structural  Geology//.  B.  Currie,  W.  M.  Schwerdtner 

1102  Geotectonics/5/fl;^  in  Geology  and  Geophysics 

1201  Mineral  Phase  Studies/5/a#  in  Geochemistry  and  Petrology 

1202  Thermodynamics  of  Mineral  Systems/G.  M.  Anderson 

1301  Geochemistry  of  Ore  Deposits//^.  /.  Naldrett,  S.  D.  Scott 

1302  Mineral  Deposits  Geology /S'.  E.  Kesler,  A.  J.  Naldrett,  S.  D.  Scott 

1401  X-ray  Crystallography/£.  W.  Nuffield,  /.  C.  Rucklidge 

1402  Mineralogy//.  C.  Rucklidge,  S.  D.  Scott 

1501  Paleoecology/G.  Norris,  /.  B.  Waterhouse 

1502  Palynology/G.  Norris 

1601  Seminars  in  Geology/ 

2002  Exploration  Geochemistry  (AS  & E 2943 ) */S.  E.  Kesler, 

J.  C.  Van  Loon 

2005  Petroleum  and  Groundwater  Geology  (AS  & E 2941)*//.  B.  Currie, 
V.  Klemes 


♦Listing  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 
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GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


D.  Brett-Evans 
V.  Carson 

E.  Catholy 

H.  Eichner  (Chairman) 


D.  A.  Joyce 
H.  N.  Milnes 


G.  W.  Field 


H.  A.  Roe 
M.  J.  Sinden 
H.  Wetzel  (Secretary) 
H.  Wiebe 


Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations,  provided  that  they  also 
satisfy  the  Department’s  requirements  stated  below. 

An  applicant  from  another  university  must  arrange  for  three  supporting  letters 
to  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department,  preferably  on  forms  available 
from  the  Department.  Admission  to  all  programs  for  higher  degrees  will  be  based 
upon  the  candidate’s  academic  record  and  upon  the  evidence  of  these  supporting 
letters. 

The  selection  of  courses  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Philosophy, 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  should  be  done  in  consultation  with  the  Chairman  or 
the  Academic  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture and  must  in  every  case  be  approved  by  the  Department.  All  students  in  their 
first  year  of  graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Toronto  will  take  German  1000, 
which  is  a short,  non-credit  workshop  course. 

At  the  beginning  of  their  graduate  program,  all  students  will  take  a test  in 
written  and  spoken  German  and  may  be  required  to  attend  a course  in  Phonetics 
and  Stylistics  (German  1005),  which  is  given  on  a pass/fail  basis. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Candidates  for  a one-year  M.A.  program  must  have  completed  the  four-year 
B.A.  of  this  University  with  Specialist  Standing  in  German  (a  minimum  of 
seven  courses  past  Grade  XIII,  at  least  four  of  which  are  at  the  senior  level) 
with  no  less  than  a B+  average,  or  give  evidence  of  having  similar  qualifica- 
tions. 

Candidates  must  satisfactorily  cover  the  work  of  German  1000,  German  1005 
(unless  they  are  exempted),  and  three  other  graduate  courses  and  must  demon- 
strate a command  of  oral  and  written  German.  Students  who  have  not  studied 
Middle  High  German  as  undergraduates  will  be  required  to  take  a make-up 
course  in  this  subject.  A dissertation  on  an  approved  subject,  normally  of  a length 
of  approximately  20,000-25,000  words,  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  three 
regular  graduate  courses. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  admission  requirements  for  the  Phil.M.  degree  are  the  same  as  for  the  M.A. 
degree.  Candidates  are  required  to  be  in  full-time  residence  for  two  academic 
sessions,  or  for  one  academic  session  if  they  have  already  taken  the  M.A.  in 
German  at  this  University  with  an  average  in  their  course  work  of  at  least  B-b 
or  have  a similar  qualification. 

Candidates  are  required 

1 to  give  evidence  of  a reading  knowledge  of  French  or  of  another  language 
approved  by  the  Department; 
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2 to  take  a total  of  six  graduate  courses  approved  by  the  Department,  or  three 
courses  past  the  M.A.,  including  at  least  one  course  in  philology; 

3 to  write  an  essay  involving  independent  work. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Before  a student  can  be  accepted  as  a candidate  for  the  Ph.D.,  he  must  satisfy 
the  Department  that  he  has  the  ability  to  do  original  research. 

Candidates  for  a two-year  Ph.D.  program  must  have  completed  the  M.A.  of 
this  University  with  an  average  of  at  least  B-l-  or  give  evidence  of  having  similar 
qualifications. 

Candidates  are  required 

1 to  give  evidence  of  a reading  knowledge  of  French  or,  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances, of  another  language  approved  by  the  Department; 

2 to  demonstrate  a command  of  oral  and  written  German; 

3 to  cover  satisfactorily  the  work  of  four  courses  past  the  M.A.; 

4 to  pass  a General  Examination  (written  and  oral),  normally  within  20 
months  of  their  first  registration  as  Ph.D.  students;  a basic  reading  guide  for 
this  examination  is  provided  by  the  Department; 

5 to  submit  a thesis  on  an  approved  subject  and  to  pass  an  oral  examination 
on  this  subject. 

The  selection  of  courses,  inclusive  of  those  taken  for  the  M.A.,  must  include 
either  one  course  in  Germanic  philology  and  one  course  in  a department  other 
than  that  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literature,  or  two  courses  in  Germanic 
philology.  Courses  in  medieval  literature  studied  in  the  original  may  be  counted 
as  philology  for  the  purposes  of  this  regulation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

At  least  ten  of  the  following  courses  will  be  given: 

1000  Methods  of  Bibliography  and  Research  (Non-Credit  Comst)/ Staff 

1005  Phonetics  and  Stylistics/^f.  O.  Steinmetz 

1010  Elementary  Old  Norse/R.  A.  Frank 

1110  Advanced  Old  Norse:  Skaldic  Verse/R.  A.  Frank 

1115  Old  Norse  Sagas///.  Martin 

1130  The  Medieval  Lyric///.  N.  Milnes 

1240  tibungen  zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Lyrik///.  Eichner 
1320  German  Baroque  Literature /M.  J.  Sinden 

1360  Mysticism  in  German  Literature  from  the  17th  to  the  20th  Century/ 
V.  Carson 

1430  Literatur  und  Literaturtheorie  der  Aufklarung  und  des  Sturms  und 
Drangs/£.  Catholy 

1460  Goethe  und  Schiller:  Aesthetic  Theory  and  Practice///.  Wiebe 

1560  Literary  Realism  in  the  19th  Century//).  Brett-Evans 

1600  Three  Austrian  Dramatists:  Schnitzler,  Hofmannsthal,  Werfel/ 

D.  A.  Joyce 

1605  Das  modeme  Drama  von  Buchner  bis  Brecht///.  Wetzel 
1670  Twentieth-Century  Fiction/C.  W.  Field 
See  also  Comparative  Literature  1200:  The  Faust  Tradition/C.  Hamlin 
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GREAT  LAKES  INSTITUTE 
A.  D.  Misener  (Director) 

This  Institute  in  co-operation  with  other  University  Departments  provides 
facilities  and  support  for  research  in  limnology  and  oceanography,  water  quality 
control  and  aquatic  biology.  Its  primary  interest  in  these  areas  is  the  investigation 
of  phenomena  associated  with  the  problems  of  the  Lakes.  Individual  research 
programs  are  under  the  supervision  of  any  accredited  staff  member  of  any 
Ontario  University. 

Major  facilities  include  the  research  ship  C.C.G.S.  Porte  Dauphine,  which  is 
capable  of  all  year  operation  on  the  Lakes,  the  permanent  research  station  at 
Baie  du  Dore  on  Lake  Huron  and  a fleet  of  launches  capable  of  off-shore 
operation  for  several  days  and  deployed  around  the  Lakes  for  individual 
programs. 

1 Students  wishing  to  specialize  in  oceanography  or  limnology  must  be  Honours 
graduates  (or  equivalent)  in  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  geography,  mathe- 
matics, engineering,  physics  or  zoology. 

2 Students  will  register  in  a graduate  department  under  the  general  regulations 
of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

3 The  student’s  program  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  department  in  which 
he  enrols.  It  will  be  supervised  by  a joint  committee  of  the  department  and  the 
Institute. 

4 Courses  related  to  Limnology  and  Oceanography  are  available  in  the  follow- 
ing departments  of  the  University  — Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Hygiene, 
Mathematics,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Physics,  and  Zoology. 
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HISTORY 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 

J.  W.  Abrams 
R.  D.  Accinelli 
J.  M.  Beattie 
C.  C.  Berger 
W.  C.  Berman 
P.  de  B.  Brock 
R.  C.  Brown 
t/.  C.  Cairns 
W.  J.  Callahan 
J.  M.  S.  Careless 
J.  B.  Conacher 
J.  K.  Conway 
G.  M.  Craig 
J.  L.  Cranmer-Byng 

M.  S.  Cross 

N.  Z.  Davis 
J.  Dent 

15.  Drake 


H.  L.  Dyck 
W.  J.  Eccles 
J.  M.  Estes 
J.  J.  Gerson 
W.  A.  Goff  art 
|P.  Grendler 
R.  F.  Harney 
JR.  /.  Helmstadter 
D.  Higgs 
M.  Israel 
M.  B.  Katz 

J.  L.  H.  Keep 
*M.  Klein 

T.  H.  Levere 

T.  O.  Lloyd  (Secretary) 

M.  R.  Marriis 

K.  O.  May 

J.  K.  McConica 


K.  W.  McNaught 
\J.  S.  Moir 
H.  1.  Nelson 
W.  H.  Nelson 
M.  R.  Powicke 
E.  E.  Rose 
T.  A.  Sandquist 
W.  G.  G.  Saywell 
E.  L.  Shorter 
J.  B.  Sinclair 
R.  A.  Spencer 

B.  C.  Stock 

C.  P.  Stacey 
W.  E.  Swinton 

A.  P.  Thornton  (Chairman) 
J.  P.  Wallot 
P.  C.  T.  White 
\N.  P.  Zacoiir 


Admission 

The  closing  date  for  application  is  February  15.  The  Department  requires  an 
applicant  to  submit  three  letters  of  recommendation. 


Courses 

Courses  listed  in  the  1000  range  may  be  half-year  or  year  courses,  and  will 
involve  preparation  for  weekly  meetings  and  such  regular  written  work  as  is 
required  by  the  tutor;  these  courses  do  not,  however,  require  major  research 
papers.  Courses  in  the  2000  range  are  all  year  courses,  require  presentation  of 
a major  research  paper,  and  may  or  may  not  be  taken  in  association  with  a 
1000  course  in  the  same  subject:  e.g.,  history  1042X  is  a half-year  course  in 
Renaissance  Italy;  history  2042  represents  a research  paper  in  Renaissance 
Italian  history  which  may  be  done  separately  from  or  in  association  with 
history  1042X.  Students  in  the  Ph.D.  program  taking  1000  range  courses  may 
be  marked  on  a pass/fail  basis;  in  this  case  they  will  be  assigned  the  corre- 
sponding number  in  the  3000  range. 


DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

The  M.A.  year  is  the  foundation  of  the  Ph.D.  program. 

For  entry  into  the  Ph.D.  program,  a candidate  must  have  obtained  an  average 
of  B-f  in  his  M.A.  year  and  must  satisfy  the  Department  as  to  his  capacity  for 
independent  and  critical  work. 


tOn  leave  of  absence. 
■"Visiting  Professor. 
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Candidates  from  other  universities  for  the  Ph.D.  program  will  have  their  aca- 
demic records  equated  as  far  as  is  practicable  with  the  standards  set  out  above. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

The  M.A.  program  usually  requires  one  year  to  complete  for  students  who  are 
graduates  of  a four-year  program  in  history  at  this  University,  or  a similar 
program  elsewhere.  Candidates  without  sufficient  undergraduate  work  in  history 
may  in  rare  cases  be  admitted  to  a two-year  program  (see  the  Master  of  Arts 
entry  in  the  Degree  Regulations  section);  in  some  cases  they  may  be  admitted 
to  a one-year  program  plus  one  or  two  summer  sessions.  Students  in  a two-year 
program  will  normally  take  five  undergraduate  courses  in  their  first,  or  pre- 
requisite, year.  Students  must  have  a B+  average  for  admission  to  the  M.A. 
program;  prerequisite  students  must  maintain  a B+  average  in  order  to  con- 
tinue into  the  second  year  of  the  M.A.  program. 

The  M.A.  degree  may  be  taken  by  course  or  by  course  and  thesis.  If  taken 
by  course,  the  M.A.  program  requires  presentation  of  a research  paper  (i.e.,  a 
2000  course)  plus  five  half-courses  or  their  equivalent.  These  must  all  be  graduate 
courses;  some  of  them  may  be  taken  outside  the  History  Department.  An  M.A. 
program  completed  by  thesis  requires  presentation  of  an  M.A.  thesis  and  com- 
pletion of  the  equivalent  of  four  half-courses.  The  thesis  must  be  presented  within 
five  years  from  first  enrolment  at  the  graduate  level. 

A student’s  M.A.  program  may  extend  over  several  sessions  including  summer 
sessions. 

M.A.  candidates  must  obtain  a B-b  average  in  their  courses.  They  must  also 
pass  a paper  of  translation  from  French  or  German  texts  or  from  such  other 
languages  as  the  Department  may  allow. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  this  degree  must  show  evidence 
of  a minimum  average  of  B-f-  in  his  academic  standing  and  must  satisfy  the 
Department  of  his  ability  to  do  independent  research  at  an  advanced  level;  he 
must  maintain  this  minimum  average  and  continue  so  to  satisfy  the  Department 
throughout  his  candidacy. 

Credit  for  one  of  the  three  years’  residence  required  is  given  for  an  M.A.  degree 
in  history  from  this  University  or  for  work  equivalent  to  this  done  elsewhere.  A 
student  is  expected  to  spend  his  second  (i.e.,  penultimate)  year  of  residence  pre- 
paring himself  for  comprehensive  examination  and  doing  preliminary  work  on 
his  thesis,  and  his  third,  or  final,  year  preparing  and  writing  his  thesis. 

Before  enrolling  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  year  of  residence,  a student 
will  inform  the  departmental  Program  Committee  of  his  area  of  major  interest, 
and  will  be  assigned  a major  adviser.  A student  will  then,  in  consultation  with  his 
major  adviser,  prepare  two  fields  of  history,  a major  and  a minor,  normally 
chosen  from  different  areas.  The  following  are  offered  as  major  or  minor  fields, 
within  which  a student  and  his  adviser (s)  may  define  special  themes  or  prob- 
lems; or,  with  the  permission  of  the  Program  Committee,  they  may  substitute 
another  field  of  comparable  weight.  A comprehensive  examination  in  these 
fields  will  normally  be  taken  by  a student  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  of  resi- 
dence or  at  the  beginning  of  his  final  year. 
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Canada  to  1840 

1840  to  the  present 
Europe  1453  to  1610 
1610  to  1789 
1789  to  the  present 
Russia  from  1682  to  the  present 

East  Central  Europe  from  the  late  1 8th  century  to  the  present 
Britain  1485  to  1714 
1660  to  1815 
1815  to  the  present 
American  History  to  1 800 
The  United  States  1800  to  the  present 
British  and  French  Colonies  in  North  America  to  1783 
China  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries 
The  British  Empire 
Medieval  History  to  1150 
1050  to  1494 

International  Relations  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries 

A candidate  must  take  one  graduate  course  in  another  Department:  the  “out- 
side minor”.  This  course  should  be  taken,  if  possible,  before  the  final  year  of 
residence.  If  he  has  not  already  so  qualified  in  his  first  (M.A.)  year,  a candidate 
must  qualify  in  one  language  other  than  English  at  the  beginning  of  his  second 
year  and  may  be  asked  to  qualify  in  other  languages  that  relate  to  his  program. 

When  all  language,  course,  and  field  requirements  have  been  satisfied,  a candi- 
date will  proceed,  in  consultation  with  his  assigned  supervisor  who  will  usually 
have  been  his  major  adviser,  to  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  his  thesis. 
Except  for  edited  texts,  theses  will  be  limited  in  length  to  90,000  words,  exclusive 
of  notes  and  bibliography. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Historiography,  Comparative  History 

1050X  Urban  Social  Structure:  Modes  of  Historical  Analysis/M.  Katz 
1610X  Comparative  Colonial  Studies:  The  Expansion  of  Spain  and  England/ 
W.  J.  Callahan,  M.  Israel 

1090Xf  Computer  Applications  to  Historical  Research/E.  L.  Shorter 
Canadian  History 

1 100  Seminar  in  Canadian  History/T/ze  Staff 
1 122X  New  France/IT.  J.  Eccles 

1 125X  Lower  Canada,  1791-1840:  A Study  of  Political,  Social,  Economic  and 
Ethnic  Problems//.  P.  Wallot 

1 128  Ontario  Regional  History  to  1896//.  M.  S.  Careless 
1131  Canada,  1860-1 92 1/R.  C.  Brown 

X Half  course. 
tNot  given  in  1971-72. 
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1140Xf  The  Canadian  Political  Tradition/X.  W.  McNaught 
1 144X  Canadian  External  Policies,  1867-1957  (generalize.  P.  Stacey 
1145X  Canadian  External  Policies,  1867-1957  (research) /C.  P.  Stacey 
1146  Canadian-American  Relations/P.  C.  T.  White 
1 147Xf  Comparative  Studies  in  the  Political  and  Social  Institutions  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States//?.  C.  Brown 
1148f  Canadian  Religious  Traditions//.  S.  Moir 
1 149  Studies  in  Canadian  Intellectual  History/C.  C.  Berger 

European  History 

1200X  Barbarian  Kingdoms  and  the  Carolingians/IT.  A.  Goff  art 
1205f  The  Byzantine  Empire,  330-1453/P.  C.  Barmann  and  W.  A.  Goffart 
1210Xf  The  Later  Middle  Ages:  Italy  and  France/ A.  P.  Zacour 
1215X  The  Waning  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  special  attention  to  England/ 
M.  R.  Powicke 

1220X1  Studies  in  Renaissance  Italy/P.  Grendler 
1225X  Humanism  and  Reform//.  K.  McConica 
1230X  Topics  in  Reformation  Germany//.  M.  Estes 

1235X  Topics  in  the  Social  and  Intellectual  History  of  Sixteenth  Century 
France/A.  Z.  Davis 

1240X  Government  and  Society  in  Seventeenth  Century  France//.  Dent 

1245X  Spain  and  Spanish  America  in  the  Eighteenth  Century/IT.  /.  Callahan 

1250X  France,  1723-1830/D.  Higgs 

1255X  Problems  in  Modern  Italian  History/P.  F.  Harney 

1260X  Modern  European  Social  History /E.  L.  Shorter 

1265Xf  European  Intellectual  History  in  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries/ 

/.  Kornberg 

1270f  France,  1870-1970//.  C.  Cairns 

1275  Democracy  and  Dictatorship:  Germany,  1918-1945/P.  A.  Spencer 
1280X  Modern  History  of  Poland,  with  special  reference  to  Nationalism/ 

P.  de  B.  Brock 

128 IX  Modern  History  of  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia,  with  special  reference 
to  Nationalism/P.  de  B.  Brock 

1290Xf  Themes  in  the  Social  and  Intellectual  History  of  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Century  Russia///.  L.  Dyck 
1295X  Topics  in  Russian  History  1861-1970//.  H.  L.  Keep 

British  History 

141  OX f Selected  Topics  in  English  History,  1042-1 2 16/T.  A.  Sandquist 
141 5X  The  English  Reformation/E.  E.  Rose 
1420X  England,  1689-1789//.  M.  Beattie 

1425X1  The  Continuing  Revolution:  Comparative  Studies  in  17th  century  and 
19th  century  Social  and  Political  Change  in  England/ 

P.  /.  Helmstadter  and  M.  Finlayson 
1430X  The  Victorian  Age  1815-1865//.  B.  Conacher 
143 IX  The  Victorian  Age  1865-1914//.  B.  Conacher 


X Half  course. 
fNot  given  in  1971-72. 
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1435X1  Studies  in  Victorian  Society /i?.  J.  Helmstadter 

1440X  Empire  and  Commonwealth//!.  P.  Thornton 

1445X1  The  Liberal  Party  and  the  Labour  Party,  1880-1914/T.  O.  Lloyd 

1446X  The  Liberal  Party  and  the  Labour  Party,  1914-1945/7’.  O.  Lloyd 

American  History 

1500X  The  American  Colonies  to  1783/lT.  H.  Nelson 
1505X1  The  Slavery  Controversy  in  the  U.S.,  1830-1860/G.  M.  Craig 
1510X  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  1861-1877/G.  M.  Craig 
1515X  American  Reform  Movements  since  1880/X.  W.  McNaught 
1520X  Social  Science  and  Social  Criticism  in  the  U.S.:  W.  G.  Sumner  to 
C.  Wright  Mills//.  K.  Conway 
1525X  Cold  War  America/ IT.  C.  Berman 

1530X  American  Foreign  Policy  in  the  Twentieth  Century/7?.  D.  Accinelli 
International  Relations 

1615X  Imperialism  after  1 870/^4.  P.  Thornton 

1620  The  Origins  and  Consequences  of  the  First  World  War///.  /.  Nelson 
1625  Problems  of  International  Law  and  Organisation//?.  Cox, 

R.  St.  J.  Macdonald,  G.  L.  Morris,  H.  1.  Nelson,  J.  Barros 

Asian  History 

1 660  The  Government  of  China  during  the  Ch’ing  Dynasty/ 

/.  L.  Cranmer-Byng 

1665  The  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  Administration  and  China’s 
Modernisation//.  /.  Gerson 

1670  Nationalism  and  Modernization  in  China,  1911  to  the  present/ 

W.  G.  G.  Saywell 

1690X  Studies  in  Modem  India/M.  Israel 
See  also  under  East  Asian  Studies  numbering: 

1240  Readings  in  18th  Century  Maratha  History/N.  K.  Wagle 
See  also  under  Islamic  Studies  numbering: 

2410  Intensive  Indo-Muslim  History/T/ie  Staff 
2415  Cultural  History  of  Muslim  India//!.  Ahmad 
2420  State  and  Religion  under  the  Mughals/M.  Q.  Baig 
2440  The  Emergence  of  Pakistan/M.  Q.  Baig 

African  History 

1705  Social  and  Economic  History  of  Modern  Africa/M.  Klein 
History  of  Science 

1004X  Topics  in  the  History  of  Technology/T/ze  Staff 
1005  Topics  in  the  History  of  Mathematics/ZC.  O.  May 
1006X  Aristotelian  Physical  Science  in  the  Latin  Middle  Ages 
(first  term  only)//.  A.  Weisheipl 
1007X  Topics  in  the  History  of  Science/5/a;^ 

X Half  course. 

fNot  given  in  1971-72. 
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1008X  History  of  Paleontology/W'.  E.  Swinton 

1009  Background  to  the  History  of  Physical  Science/Staff 

1010  Background  to  the  History  of  Biological  Science/Staff 

1011  History  of  Physical  Science /7.  W.  Abrams 

1012  History  of  Biological  Science/ IP.  E.  Swinton 

1013  History  of  Technology//.  B.  Sinclair 

1014  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Astronomy//.  W.  Abrams 

1015  The  Scientific  Revolution:  Galileo  to  Newton/S’.  Drake 

1016  Sixteenth  Century  Science/5.  Drake 

1017  Development  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 

Centuries//.  W.  Abrams  and  T.  H.  Levere 
1018X  History  of  Geology/lP.  E.  Swinton 

101 9X  Medieval  Innovations  in  Aristotelian  Physical  Science  (second  term 
only)//.  A.  Weisheipl 

See  also  under  Medieval  Centre  numbering: 

9231  Problems  and  Texts  in  Medieval  Science  1100-1250/B.  C.  Stock 
History  of  Education 

105 IX  The  Social  History  of  American  Public  Education/M.  Katz 
1052X  The  University  in  American  Society:  The  Colonial  Period  to  the 
Present /M.  Katz 

Reading  Courses 
1999  As  prescribed 


X Half  course. 
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HISTORY  OF  ART 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


E.  Alfoldi 
H.  A.  Brooks 
J.  W.  Graham 
L.  Johnson 


%W.  Me  A.  Johnson 
H.  Liicke 
G.  Scavizzi 


\G.  S.  Vickers 
D.  B.  Webster 
R.  P.  Welsh  (Secretary) 
F.  E.  Winter  (Chairman) 


Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations  with  at  least  a B + 
average.  They  must  also  supply  two  letters  of  recommendation  if  they  come 
from  an  institution  other  than  the  University  of  Toronto. 

A reading  knowledge  of  one  of  German,  Italian  or  French  is  required  at 
entrance  and  will  be  tested. 

Specific  language  requirement  for  individual  courses  may  be  obtained  by  in- 
quiry of  the  department  secretary. 

Since  enrolment  in  some  courses  is  limited,  students  are  advised  to  make  their 
preferences  known  to  the  Department  before  September  1st. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

A candidate  proceeding  to  the  degree  by  course  work  will  be  required  to  pursue 
at  least  three  graduate  courses  of  which  two  may  be  in  the  History  of  Art  and 
one  in  another  field,  the  latter  course  to  be  approved  by  the  Department  of 
History  of  Art  and  the  other  department  concerned. 

Candidates  proceeding  to  the  degree  are  required  to  show  a reading  knowledge 
of  two  languages  other  than  English,  to  be  approved  by  the  Department.  The 
candidate’s  knowledge  will  be  certified  by  a language  examination  acceptable 
to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

As  part  of  their  regular  program  students  are  required  to  engage  in  a 
bibliographical  project  under  faculty  supervision. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  proceeding  to  the  degree  must  demonstrate  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  two  languages  other  than  English,  approved  by  the  Department,  by  the  end  of 
the  first  academic  year.  Those  candidates  required  to  do  a prerequisite  year  may 
extend  this  time  by  one  year. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  must  pass  a set  of  three  comprehensive  examinations, 
two  at  least  to  be  selected  from  the  five  areas  designated  as  Ancient,  Medieval, 
Renaissance,  Baroque,  and  Modern.  The  examinations  must  be  completed  by 
October  30  of  the  year  following  completion  of  residence  requirements. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  must  spend  approximately  three  months  in  a pro- 
gram of  foreign  travel  to  be  approved  by  the  Department  of  History  of  Art. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

In  addition  to  the  General  Regulations  of  Ph.D.  studies  the  following  special 
regulations  should  be  observed: 


tOn  leave  of  absence. 
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1 Admission  Standards:  Degree  of  B.A.  or  M.A.  without  limitation  as  to  field  of 
study,  with  standing  equivalent  to  the  middle  of  Grade  B.  If  the  applicant  has 
the  equivalent  of  a Toronto  B.A.  in  Fine  Art,  he  may  be  admitted  to  the 
normal  three  year  program,  provided  that  he  has  had  four  full  courses  beyond 
a General  Survey  course,  and  at  least  one  survey  or  advanced  course  in  each 
of  the  four  areas.  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  Renaissance-Baroque,  Modern. 

2 Course  Requirements:  All  Ph.D.  candidates  are  required  to  take  at  least  five 
full  session  courses  in  three  of  the  five  areas  into  which  the  History  of  Western 
Art  is  divided  (Ancient,  Medieval,  Renaissance,  Baroque  and  Modern).  If  a 
course  cuts  across  boundaries  between  two  areas,  it  shall  be  designated  to  one 
area  only. 

3 Travel  Requirements:  A candidate  for  the  Ph.D.,  before  presenting  his  thesis, 
must  normally  have  spent  at  least  three  months  travelling  in  Europe  on  an 
itinerary  approved  by  the  graduate  department. 

4 Examinations:  The  General  Examination  is  of  three  parts,  two  chosen  from 
the  five  areas  designated  above  and  a third  on  the  background  of  the  proposed 
thesis.  The  first  two  are  to  be  taken  within  the  final  year  of  full-time  residence, 
the  third  afterwards  and  before  beginning  the  thesis.  The  two  first  examiantions 
may  be  taken  separately. 

5 Language  Requirements:  The  language  requirements  are  those  of  the  M.A., 
together  with  one  further  language,  demonstrated  facility  in  which  must  be  shown 
before  November  of  the  ultimate  year  of  Ph.D.  residence.  The  graduate  depart- 
ment shall  rule  on  the  suitability  of  the  language. 

Acceptances  will  be  limited  to  Ph.D.  candidates  who  propose  theses  in  the 
following  areas: 

1 Ancient  (Bronze  Age;  Hellenistic  and  Roman,  Architecture,  Sculpture  and 
Painting); 

2 Medieval  (Painting  and  Sculpture); 

3 Renaissance,  Architecture,  Painting  and  Sculpture  (post  1400  in  Italy  and 
France; 

4 Baroque  (Italian  and  French,  Architecture,  Painting  and  Sculpture); 

5 Modern  (Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting 
in  Europe  and  North  America). 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

2000  Greece  in  the  Bronze  Age/7.  W.  Graham 

2026X  Greek  Temple  Architecture  of  the  Fourth  Century  and  the  Hellenistic 
Age/F.  E.  Winter 

2027X  Greek  Town  Planning  and  Civic  Architecture  in  Late  Classical  and 
Hellenistic  Times/F.  E.  Winter 
203 Of  Problems  of  Roman  Iconography /F.  Alfoldi 
2040f  Roman  Painting  and  Mosaic  Art/F.  Alfoldi 
2045X  Sculpture  of  the  Roman  Imperial  Age/F.  Alfoldi 
2055  Classical  and  Early  Byzantine  Ornamental  Design/F.  Alfoldi 
2060  Field  Excavation  at  Anamur/F.  Alfoldi 


X Half  course. 
fNot  given  in  1971-72. 
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1 120f  The  Historiated  Capital/G.  S.  Vickers 

1 150t  Manuscript  Illumination  in  the  Thirteenth  Century/G.  S.  Vickers 
1205t  The  Illustration  of  the  Early  Printed  Book/ IT.  Me  A.  Johnson 
1210t  Methods  and  Problems  of  Renaissance  Iconography/ IT.  Me  A.  Johnson 
1220f  Early  Mannerism  in  Florence  and  Rome/G.  Scavizzi 
1225Xf  Architectural  Theory  to  the  Death  of  Palladio/Ff.-X.  Liicke 
1260f  The  French  Renaissance/IT.  Me  A.  Johnson 
1275  Counter  Reformation  and  Art  in  Catholic  Countries/G.  Scavizzi 
1277X  Post- Renaissance  Architectural  Omament///.-X.  Liicke 
1280  Michelangelo  and  the  Religious  Movements  of  his  Time/G.  Scavizzi 
1305Xf  Architectural  Theory  from  1600  to  the  Early  Nineteenth  Century/ 
H.-K.  Liicke 

141  Of  Nineteenth  Century  Architecture  and  Architectural  Theory/ 

H.  A . Brooks 

1415X  German  Romanticism/Ff.-X.  Liicke 
1420X  Delacroix/T.  Johnson 

1445  Traditional  and  Folk  Arts  in  North  America/ Z).  B.  Webster 
1461  Frank  Lloyd  Wright///.  A.  Brooks 

1465f  Le  Corbusier  and  Developments  in  European  Architecture  prior  to  1930/ 
H.  A . Brooks 

1475X  The  Iconography  of  Abstraction  in  Twentieth  Century  European 
Painting//?.  P.  Welsh 


X Half  course. 
tNot  given  in  1971-72. 
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HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 


The  Institute  for  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science  and  Technology  offers  a 
degree  program  leading  to  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees,  and  conducts  research  in 
the  fields  named.  It  coordinates  programs  of  graduate  instruction  with  related 
departments. 

Courses  are  also  open  to  students  in  departments  which  agree  to  include  these 
courses  as  minors  in  the  students’  degree  program. 

Courses  listed  below  under  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology are  also  listed  under  History  with  the  same  number.  Calendar  listings  are 
given  only  for  courses  in  the  1000  range,  but  for  each  of  these  courses  a parallel 
2000  course  is  offered  which  may  be  taken  either  concurrently  or  subsequently. 
Courses  in  the  1000  range  involve  preparation  for  weekly  meetings  and  require 
a written  paper.  Those  in  the  2000  range  involve  a major  research  paper. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

The  candidate  for  this  degree  should  hold  a four-year  bachelor’s  degree  in 
any  discipline  with  a high  average.  Candidates  will  normally  follow  a two-year 
program,  taking  a total  of  seven  graduate  courses  or  equivalent,  including  a 
half-course  in  contemporary  philosophy  of  science,  and  two  of  the  following 
three  courses:  HPS  1011,  1012,  1013.  One  of  the  seven  courses  selected  must 
be  taken  in  the  2000  range,  requiring  a major  research  paper.  A thesis  may  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  up  to  three  courses  in  the  second  year  including  the  2000 
course.  A grade  of  at  least  B—  must  be  obtained  in  each  course;  any  student 
with  an  average  of  less  than  B-|-  in  graduate  course  work  will  be  ineligible  to 
proceed  to  the  Ph.D.  degree.  M.A.  candidates  must  demonstrate  competence  in 
at  least  one  language  other  than  English  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  M.A. 
work.  Where  no  preference  is  indicated,  French  will  be  required. 

If  the  degree  is  to  be  obtained  by  thesis  rather  than  course-work,  the  topic 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Institute  by  April  30  of  the  first  year  of  M.A.  work. 
Candidates  who  wish  to  present  themselves  for  the  degree  at  the  Fall  Convoca- 


*7.  W.  A brams/msvoRY,  ind.  eng. 
J.  W.  Cncfiton/PHiLOSOPHY 
tS.  Drake /HISTORY 
U.  M.  Franklin /MET MuixJRGY 
T.  A.  Goudge/ PHILOSOPHY 
H.  C.  King/msroRY  & phil.  of 


J.  B.  Sinclair/HiSTORY  & phil.  of 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

E.  W.  Stieb/PHARMACY 
B.  C.  Stock/MEDIEVAL 

W.  E.  Swinton/EHSTORY  & phil.  of 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
B.  C.  van  Fraassen/ ph\losophy 
J.  A.  Weisheipl/MEDiEYAL 
J.  M.  O.  Wheatley /PEHLOSOPELY 

F.  F.  Wilson/PHiLOSOPHY 

M.  P.  IF/nior/HisTORY  & phil.  of 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
tr.  H.  Levcre/HiSTORY 


A.  A.  Maurer/PEOLOSOPECY 
K.  O.  May /MATHEMATICS 
tG.  R.  Paterson /pharmacy 
F.  E.  L.  Priestley /Et!iGLiSH 


Director.  fSecretary.  |On  leave  of  absence. 
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tion  must  submit  two  copies  of  their  thesis  not  later  than  September  15,  for  oral 
defence  during  October.  For  the  Spring  Convocation  the  latest  date  of  submis- 
sion is  February  15,  for  oral  defence  during  March. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Each  candidate  must  satisfy  the  Institute  of  his  ability  to  do  independent 
research  at  an  advanced  level  and  must  normally  have  completed  studies  equiva- 
lent to  those  leading  to  the  M.A.  degree  in  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science 
and  Technology.  Students  holding  an  M.A.  degree  in  another  discipline,  but 
lacking  course-work  or  other  experience  in  the  areas  covered  by  the  Institute’s 
program,  may  apply  to  be  admitted  directly  as  Ph.D.  students.  If  admitted,  such 
candidates  will  be  required  to  meet  M.A.  requirements  or  equivalents  in  the 
course  of  their  Ph.D.  programs. 

Satisfactory'  completion  of  course-work,  or  its  equivalent,  in  HPS  1011,  1012, 
1013  and  at  least  one  half-course  in  contemporary  philosophy  of  science  will  be 
required  of  all  candidates.  Additional  courses,  not  exceeding  seven  in  number, 
may  be  prescribed.  These  will  be  selected  to  reinforce  the  candidate’s  knowledge 
in  areas  of  his  specialization,  and  to  prepare  him  for  the  Qualifying  Examinations 
which  must  be  passed  by  every  candidate,  normally  at  the  end  of  his  penultimate 
year  of  Ph.D.  residence.  The  set  will  comprise  a general  examination  plus  specific 
examinations  in  two  separate  fields  within  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science 
and  Technology.  The  choice  of  fields  for  examination  will  be  arranged  in  con- 
sultation with  the  student.  Candidates  who  do  not  achieve  the  required  standing 
in  any  one  Qualifying  Examination  may  be  allowed  to  repeat  the  examination 
once. 

The  title  of  the  Ph.D.  thesis,  together  with  a content  outline  of  approximately 
300  words,  as  approved  by  the  supervisor,  should  be  submitted  to  the  Programs 
Committee  of  the  Institute  during  the  penultimate  year  of  residence.  The 
candidate  will  be  required  to  defend  the  thesis  at  the  Senate  Oral  examination. 

For  minimum  residence  requirements  and  thesis  time-limits,  see  the  Degree 
Regulations. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  Secretary  of  the 
Institute. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Science  and  Technology  (same  numbers  in  History) 
1004X  Topics  in  the  History  of  Technology/5/aj9 
1005  Topics  in  the  History  of  Mathematics/X.  O.  May 
(same  as  Mathematics  1490) 

1006X  Aristotelian  Physical  Science  in  the  Latin  Middle  Ages  ( 1st  Term  only)/ 
J.  A.  Weisheipl 

1007X  Topics  in  the  History  of  Science/Staff 

1008X  History  of  Paleontology/ IP.  E.  Swinton  (2nd  Term  only) 

1009Z  Background  to  the  History  of  Physical  Scitncs/Staff 
lOlOZ  Background  to  the  History  of  Biological  Science/Staff 

X Half  course. 

Z Pass/ Fail. 
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1011  History  of  Physical  Science//.  W.  Abrams,  T.  H.  Levere 

1012  History  of  Biological  Science/ IP.  E.  Swinton,  M.  P.  Winsor 

1013  History  of  Technology//.  B.  Sinclair 

1014  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Astronomy//.  W.  Abrams 

1015  The  Scientific  Revolution:  Galileo  to  Newton/5.  Drake 
1016*  Sixteenth  Century  Science/5.  Drake 

1017  Development  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries/ 

/.  W.  Abrams,  T.  H.  Levere 

1018X  History  of  Geology/lP.  E.  Swinton  ( 1st  Term  only) 

101 9X  Medieval  Innovations  in  Aristotelian  Physical  Science//.  v4.  Weisheipl 
(2nd  Term  only) 

9231  Problems  and  Texts  in  Medieval  Science  1100-1250/B.  C.  Stock 
Culture  and  Technology 

1000  Media  and  Society //4«  interdisciplinary  seminar 

Pharmacy 

1058X*  History  of  Chemistry/G.  R.  Paterson 
1059X*  History  of  Medicine/G.  R.  Paterson 
1062X  History  of  Pharmacy /£.  W.  Stieb 

Philosophy 

1009X  Topics  in  the  Philosophy  of  Science/ Staff 

1412X*  Advanced  Topics  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Social  Sciences/5/aj^ 

1413X*  Philosophy  of  Psychology/5mj^ 

1452X*  Philosophy  of  Mathematics/5ta;^ 

147 IX*  Philosophy  of  Physics/5mj9 
1472X  Philosophy  of  Biology/5?flj^ 

2192  Philosophy  of  Science/ T.  A.  Goudge,  B.  C.  van  Fraassen 
2192X  Philosophy  of  Science/T.  A.  Goudge  (first  term),  B.  C.  van  Fraassen 
(second  term).  (Either  term  may  be  selected  for  half-course  credit). 


X Half  course. 
Z Pass/Fail. 


*Not  offered  in  1971-72. 
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SCHOOL  OF  HYGIENE 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


G.  H.  Anderson 
T.  W.  Anderson 
M.  1.  Baigent 

G.  H.  Beaton  (Secretary) 
J.  R.  Brown 

B.  Bucove  (Chairman) 

J.  B.  Campbell 

K.  F.  Clute 
A.  Csima 
S.  S.  Desser 
F.  W.  Doane 

\A.  M.  Fallis 

H.  Farkas-Himsley 
J.  Fischer 

A.  M.  Fisher 


P.  C.  Fleming 

R.  S.  Freeman 

M.  Goldner 

J.  E.  F.  Hastings 
D.  Hewitt 

N.  A.  Hinton 

J.  F.  M.  Hoeniger 
P.  H.  Jones 

V.  V.  Kingsley 
N.  A.  Labzoffsky 

W.  H.  le  Riche 

L.  W.  Macpherson 

S.  B.  Mclver 
P.  J.  Middleton 
H.  Milne 


\Z.  1.  Sabry 
C.  W.  Schwenger 
P.  L.  Seyfried 
R.  Sheinin 
R.  J.  Shephard 
R.  J.  Wilson 
K.  A.  Wright 


H.  Moghadam 
F.  D.  Mott 
R.  Pakula 
D.  B.  W.  Reid 
A.  J.  Rhodes 
F.  B.  Roth 
A.  P.  Ruderman 


The  School  of  Hygiene  offers  graduate  programs  in  basic  health  sciences;  in 
certain  special  applications  of  these  sciences;  in  epidemiology;  in  biometrics; 
and  in  health  administration.  In  addition,  the  School  offers  a number  of  gradu- 
ate Diploma  programs  (see  Calendar  of  the  School  of  Hygiene);  many  of  the 
programs  are  Public  Health-oriented. 

Suitably  qualified  candidates  (see  general  regulations)  with  appropriate  back- 
ground preparation  will  be  admitted  to  pursue  advanced  work  in  one  of  the 
following  fields  of  study: 

Epidemiology  and  Biometrics 

Health  Administration 

Microbiology  (Bacteriology  or  Virology) 

Nutrition  (Basic  or  Community-oriented) 

Parasitology 

Environmental  Health  (and  Applied  Physiology) 

In  some  instances,  it  is  possible  to  combine  the  fields  of  study  listed  above. 
Courses  offered  by  the  Department  are  listed  in  the  following  pages  but  candi- 
dates may  also  include  courses  from  other  Departments  in  their  programs. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Candidates  with  appropriate  preparation  will  be  admitted  under  the  general 
regulations. 

Candidates  may  be  permitted  to  proceed  by  thesis  alone  but  will  usually  be 
expected  to  take  one  or  more  courses  of  instruction  depending  upon  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  field  of  specialization  and  related  fields.  A satisfactory  thesis  embody- 
ing the  results  of  an  original  investigation  is  required. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  must  present  evidence,  satisfactory  to  the  Department,  that  they 


JOn  leave  of  absence. 
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are  qualified  to  conduct  advanced  work  in  the  selected  field.  Normally  candi- 
dates will  have  completed  an  M.Sc.  degree  in  the  same  or  an  approved  related 
field  of  research  and  will  be  expected  to  provide  satisfactory  references  pertaining 
to  their  academic  and  research  abilities.  The  program  requirements  of  the  Ph.D. 
degree  are  in  accordance  with  the  general  regulations  specified  elsewhere  in  this 
Calendar. 

All  Ph.D.  candidates  must  provide  evidence,  satisfactory  to  the  Department, 
of  a knowledge  of  statistics  or  must  include  an  appropriate  course  in  Statistical 
Methods  in  their  program.  There  is  no  general  language  requirement  set  by  the 
Department  but  in  certain  specific  programs  an  adequate  reading  knowledge  of 
a language  may  be  required  by  the  Department. 

Candidates  may  be  required  to  establish  their  knowledge  of  the  major  field 
through  a comprehensive  examination. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

See  Calendar  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  for  detailed  description. 

Note:  Many  courses  begin  the  first  Friday  after  Labour  Day;  check  with  the  De- 
partment re  starting  date. 

Epidemiology  and  Biometrics 

1001  Epidemiology/ IT.  H.  le  Riche 

1002  Epidemiology  3 : Special  Topics/5lGj9' 

1004  Medical  Statistics//! . Cj/ma 

1006  Statistical  Methods  1 : introductory  course  for  students  of  the  biological 

sciences/p.  Corey 

1007  Statistical  Methods  2:  Analysis  of  Variance  and  Regression/ 

D.  B.  W.  Reid 

1008  Statistical  Methods  3 : Analysis  of  Qualitative  Data/D.  B.  W.  Reid 

1009  Statistical  Methods  4:  Special  Toplcs/D.  B.  W.  Reid 

1010  Data  Processing  in  the  Health  Sciences//^.  Csima 

1012  Advanced  Data  Processing  for  the  Health  Sciences/A . Csima 

1013  Epidemiology  4:  Special  Methods  in  Epidemiology/ IT.  H.  le  Riche 

1017X  Vital  Statistics  2/Staff 

1018  Statistical  Methods  5 : Observational  Studies  on  Human  Populations/ 

D.  B.  W.  Reid 

1019  Epidemiology  5 : Psychiatric  Epidemiology /5'raj9' 

Microbiology* * 

llllZ  Seminars  in  Microbiology/5'?aj9' 

1115  Medical  Mycology//.  Fischer 

1129  Microbiology  and  Immunology//!.  G.  Clark 

1130  Systematic  and  Applied  Microbiology /V.  A.  Hinton 

1131  Advanced  Microbiology/5'/aj^ 


X Half  course. 

Z Pass/Fail. 

*Note  also  course  1013X  in  Civil  Engineering. 
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1132  Advanced  Topics  in  Medical  Microbiology* */L.  W.  Macpherson 

1133  Advanced  Topics  in  Virology**//.  B.  Campbell 

1134  Advanced  Topics  in  Antimicrobial  Agents**/M.  Goldner  and 

P.  C.  Fleming 

1135  Advanced  Topics  in  Microbial  Structure**//.  F.  M.  Hoeniger  and 

F.  W.  Doane 

1136  Advanced  Topics  in  Microbial  Genetics* */i?.  Pakula 

1137  Advanced  Topics  in  Microbial  Physiology  and  Biochemistry**/ 

R.  Sheinin 


Nutrition 

1201  Public  Health  Nutrition/G.  H.  Beaton 
1204XZ  Nutrition  Serninars/.S'm;^ 

1205X  Metabolic  Aspects  of  Nutrition/G.  H.  Anderson 
1 206X  Nutrient  Requirements/5ta;9 

1 208  Field  Observation  and  Program  Laboratory //4 . Bodley 

121  OX  Selected  Topics  in  Nutrition/M.  /.  Baigent 
1211  Community  Nutrition///. 

1216X  Selected  Topics  in  Public  Health  Nutrition///.  Milne 
Parasitology 

1502  Advanced  Parasitology/5m;^ 

1503  Fine  Structure  and  Physiology  of  Parasites/Zf.  Wright 

1505  Medical  Parasitology  and  Entomology//?.  S.  Freeman  and  S.  B.  Mclver 
1506Z  Special  Topics  in  Parasitology/i’taj^ 

1507  Arthropods  as  Parasites  and  Vectors/5.  B.  Mclver 
1509  Helminthology//?.  5.  Freeman 

Environmental  Health 

1301  Environmental  Health/5/a;9 

1305  Advanced  Topics/Staff 

1312  Human  Physiology  with  Particular  Reference  to  Muscular  Activity /5ta^ 
1315  Ergonomics//?.  /.  Shephard  and  Staff 

Public  Health 

1401  Public  Health  Administration  1 : Principles/5to;^ 

1402  Public  Health  Administration  2:  Canadian  Pt2iCi\ce/Staff 

1403  Public  Health  Administration  3 : International  Practice/5ta;9 

1404  Public  Health  Administration  4:  Programs/5/aj^ 

1407  Veterinary  Public  Health/L.  W.  Macpherson 

1410  Public  Health  Law/X.  F.  C/wte 

1411  Medical  Care  Administration  1 : Concepts,  Resources,  Needs  and 

Patterns  of  Organization/F.  D.  Mott 

1412  Medical  Care  Administration  2:  Programs,  Financing,  Planning, 

X Half  course. 

Z Pass/Fail. 

**May  not  be  offered  each  year;  confirm  with  Department. 
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Evaluation  and  Issues/F.  D.  Mott 

1413  Medical  Care  Administration  3 : National  Patterns  of  Health  Services 

Organization/F.  B.  Roth 

1414  Special  Topics  in  Medical  Care  Administration/5taj9 
1420  Seminars  in  Maternal  and  Child  Health///.  Moghadam 
142 IX  Special  Topics  in  International  Health///.  S.  Gear 
1426X  Economic  Problems  of  the  Health  Sector //4.  P.  Ruderman 

Interd  isci pi  inary 

1701  Environmental  Health  for  Engineers/P.  H.  Jones,  Staff 


X Half  course. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  IMMUNOLOGY 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 

I.  Broder 
B.  Cinader 
G.  E.  Connell 

J.  H.  Crookston 

K.  J.  Dorrington 


S.  Dubiski 
R.  E.  Falk 
M.  H.  Freedman 
H.  Z.  Movat 
R.  P.  Orange 


R.  H.  Painter 
N.  S.  Ranadive 
N.  S.  Taichman 
K.  Udaka 
B.  J.  Underdown 


The  Institute  of  Immunology  provides  a common  forum  for  investigators  in 
many  areas  of  the  university  and  an  interdisciplinary  research  experience  in 
Immunology. 

A student  wishing  to  study  in  this  field  must  be  accepted  as  a graduate  stu- 
dent in  a graduate  department  and  must  register  in  that  deparment  in  accord- 
ance with  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies’  regulations.  The  programs  will  be 
arranged  for  individual  students  in  consultation  with  the  officers  of  the  Institute 
and  of  the  department  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1015  Immunology 

1016  Immunopathology 

1017  Immunochemistry 

1018  Genetics  of  the  Immune  Response 

1019  Seminar  Course 
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INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


J.  Abrham 
J.  W.  Abrams 
R.  W.  P.  Anderson 
B.  Bernholtz  (Chairman) 
J.  A.  Buzacott 


S.  H.  Cohn 


A.  A.  Cunningham 
P.  J.  Foley 


T.  A.  Lambe 
\A.  Porter 

M.  J.  M.  Posner  (Secretary) 
J.  G.  C.  Templeton 
I.  B.  Turksen 


The  Department  of  Industrial  Engineering  offers  opportunities  for  study  and 
research  in  Human  Factors  Engineering,  Operational  Research  and  Manage- 
ment Science,  Computers  and  Information  Systems;  Queueing  Theory,  Applied 
Statistics,  Mathematical  Programming,  Production  and  Inventory  Control,  Engi- 
neering Economic  Systems,  Operational  Research  in  Health  Care  Delivery, 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering,  and  in  Educational  Sciences. 

Participation  in  research  seminars  is  required  of  all  graduate  students. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Candidates  for  this  degree  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations  and 
under  the  regulations  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Applied  Science. 

At  the  time  of  application,  each  candidate  must  select  a program  with  con- 
centration either  in  the  area  of  Operational  Research/Management  Science  or 
in  Information  Systems.  Within  either  area,  the  candidate  must  choose  a set  of 
courses  from  an  approved  core  list.  The  core  courses  are  intended  to  provide 
a breadth  of  knowledge  within  an  area  of  concentration,  as  well  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  a topic  in  depth.  Details  of  course  requirements  in  each  area 
are  outlined  in  the  Graduate  Handbook  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Graduate  Secretary  of  the  Department. 

For  those  candidates  having  an  undergraduate  degree  in  Industrial  Engineer- 
ing from  the  University  of  Toronto,  a program  of  study  for  this  degree  will 
normally  include  5 or  6 one-term  graduate  courses  or  equivalent,  and  a research 
project  on  which  a thesis  must  be  submitted.  Each  candidate’s  program  of 
studies  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

It  should  be  noted  that  for  those  candidates  who  do  not  possess  an  under- 
graduate degree  in  Industrial  Engineering,  more  than  the  usual  time  and  num- 
ber of  courses  may  be  required. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ENGINEERING 

Candidates  for  this  degree  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Engineering. 

At  the  time  of  application,  each  candidate  must  select  a program  with  con- 
centration either  in  the  area  of  Operational  Research/Management  Science  or 
in  Information  Systems.  Detailed  requirements  for  this  degree  are  outlined  in 
the  Graduate  Handbook  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  Secretary 
of  the  Department. 
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DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  for  this  degree  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations  and 
under  the  regulations  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

To  be  accepted  as  a candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  a student  must  give 
evidence  of  being  able  to  work  independently  at  an  advanced  level. 

The  candidate  must  have  a satisfactory  knowledge  of  at  least  one  language 
other  than  English  in  which  a considerable  technical  literature  on  Industrial 
Engineering  exists. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

IIOIX  Methods  of  Dynamic  Programming  (first  term)/P.  E.  Bonzon 
1 102X  Dynamic  Programming  Models  (second  term)/P.  E.  Bonzon 
1 106  Readings  in  Linear  Programming  and  Extensions//.  W.  Abrams 
1 109X  Integer  Programming  Techniques  (second  term)//.  A.  Buzacott 
1 1 1 IX  Methods  in  Linear  Programming  (first  term)//.  Abrham 
1112X  Nonlinear  Programming  (second  term)//.  Abrham 
1120X  Reliability  (first  term)//.  A.  Buzacott 
1 13 IX  Stochastic  Models  (first  term)/M.  /.  M.  Posner 
1 132X  Advanced  Queueing  Theory  (second  term)/M.  /.  M.  Posner  and 
/.  G.  C.  Templeton 

1133X  Seminar  in  Stochastic  Models  (second  term)/M.  /.  M.  Posner 
1141X  Mathematical  Foundations  of  Decision  Theory  (first  term)/ 

A.  A.  Cunningham 

1142X  Applications  of  Statistical  Decision  Theory  (second  term)/ 

A.  A.  Cunningham 

1 151X  Production  of  Natural  Resources  (first  term)/T.  A.  Lambe 
1152X  Processing  of  Natural  Resources  (second  term)/T.  A.  Lambe 
1180X  Graph  Theory  (second  term)/y4.  A.  Cunningham 
121  OX  Psychological  Principles  in  System  Development  (first  term)/ 

P.  J.  Foley 

1301X  Topics  in  Industrial  Computing  Systems  (first  term)/5.  H.  Cohn 
1302X  Seminar  in  Industrial  Computing  Systems  (second  term)/S'.  H.  Cohn 
140 IX  Principles  of  Information  Systems  (first  term)//.  B.  Turksen 
1402X  Principles  of  Dynamic  Systems  (second  term)//.  B.  Turksen 
1500X  Applied  Structural  Inference  (first  term)/S.  Bernholtz 
1600X  O.R.  in  Health  Care  Delivery  & Resource  Management  (second  term)/ 
/.  Walter  and  B.  Bernholtz 

1700X  Analysis  of  Environmental  Systems  (second  term)/E.  Pickett  and 

B.  Bernholtz 

1800X  Mathematical  Techniques  for  Advanced  O.R.:  Analysis  (first  term)/ 

A.  A.  Cunningham 

180 IX  Mathematical  Techniques  for  Advanced  O.R.:  Algebra  (second  term)/ 
A.  A.  Cunningham 

I810X  Probability  with  Engineering  Applications//.  G.  C.  Templeton 
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CENTRE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
J.  H.  G.  Crispo  (Director) 

The  Centre  for  Industrial  Relations  was  established  in  1965  as  an  inter- 
disciplinary research  body.  As  such  it  has  no  teaching  or  degree-granting  re- 
sponsibilities. The  Centre’s  primary  concern  is  to  further  and  help  coordinate 
teaching  and  research  in  industrial  relations,  including  the  field  of  the  behavioural 
sciences,  in  all  branches  of  the  University.  Graduate  work  in  industrial  relations 
may  be  undertaken  in  several  disciplines,  including  Political  Economy,  Psy- 
chology, Sociology,  Law,  Business  and  Social  Work. 

The  Centre’s  role  is  to  assist  graduate  students  enrolled  in  any  of  these 
departments,  to  pursue  advanced  work  in  industrial  relations. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Director. 
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INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES  PROGRAM 
Chairman  to  be  appointed 

The  International  Studies  Program  seeks  to  facilitate,  coordinate,  and  further 
promote  research  and  graduate  teaching  related  to  international  relations  and 
the  particular  and  comparative  study  of  the  major  foreign  areas.  Many  of  the 
activities  of  the  Program  are  carried  on  through  a series  of  interdisciplinary 
specialized  committees,  each  of  which  sponsors  interdisciplinary  seminars,  plans 
research  programs,  sponsors  visiting  scholars,  and  generally  promotes  graduate 
teaching  and  research  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  committee’s  interests.  Such 
committees  exist  for:  African  Studies,  East  Asian  Studies,  European  Studies, 
International  Relations,  Latin  American  Studies,  and  South  Asian  Studies. 

The  Program  has  limited  research  funds  to  provide  research  grants  to  graduate 
students  to  meet  the  extra  research  expenses  which  work  in  modern  international 
studies  often  involves.  Information  on  the  graduate  student  research  grants  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Graduate  Students  wishing  to  work  in  the  general  field  of  modem  international 
studies  should  register  in  the  graduate  department  of  their  major  discipline  under 
the  general  regulations  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  should  discuss  the 
details  of  their  graduate  program  with  the  graduate  secretary  of  that  department. 
A brochure  on  graduate  work  in  modern  international  studies  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  is  available  from  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  or  the  Chairman 
of  the  International  Studies  Program. 
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ISLAMIC  STUDIES 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


A.  Ahmad 
M.  Q.  Baig 
S.  Berengian 
E.  Birnbaum 


A.  Jwaideh  Cox 
L.  V.  Golombek 
L.  M.  Kenny  (Secretary) 


\M.  E.  Marmura 
G.  M.  Meredith-Owens 
R.  M.  Savory  (Chairman) 
G.  M.  Wickens 


Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations  for  each  of  the  degrees 
listed  below.  Normally  all  the  graduate  courses  in  Islamic  Studies  demand  ability 
to  handle  primary  sources  in  the  original  language  or  languages. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

On  the  completion  of  any  program  of  prerequisite  work,  candidates  are  ex- 
pected to  take  at  least  three  courses,  and  to  satisfy  the  Department  in  such  other 
ways  as  it  may  deem  appropriate  to  any  particular  case.  With  the  consent  of  the 
Department,  a thesis  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  one  course. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

On  the  completion  of  any  program  of  prerequisite  work,  candidates  entering 
the  Phil.M.  program  directly  will  be  required  to  take  at  least  five  courses.  Those 
entering  the  Phil.M.  program  on  completion  of  the  M.A.  program  will  be  ex- 
pected to  take  at  least  two  courses  beyond  the  latter.  All  candidates  for  this  degree 
will  be  required  to  take  at  least  two  of  their  courses  in  one  area  of  concentration, 
and  at  least  two  in  a second  such  area.  At  the  conclusion  of  course-work,  candi- 
dates will  be  examined  by  the  Department  in  a written  examination  relating  to 
their  general  areas  of  interest  before  being  allowed  to  begin  formal  work  on 
the  research  essay. 

The  Department  will  determine  in  each  case  which  Western  language  other 
than  English  is  appropriate  to  the  candidate’s  program;  and  where  necessary  it 
will  require  competence  in  a second  such  language. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Before  being  accepted  as  candidates  for  this  degree,  applicants  must  satisfy 
the  Department  as  to  their  ability  to  do  research.  The  candidate’s  program  of 
study  in  both  major  and  minor  fields  will  be  determined  by  the  Department,  and 
will  include  a General  Examination  (written  and  oral)  to  be  taken  not  later 
than  two  years  after  admission  to  candidacy.  The  whole  Ph.D.  program,  in- 
cluding the  completion  of  the  thesis  and  its  defence,  shall  normally  be  con- 
cluded within  four  years. 

A candidate  shall  normally  be  required  to  submit,  by  the  time  of  the  general 
examination,  evidence  of  his  ability  to  read  French  or  German.  In  addition,  the 
Department  reserves  the  right,  in  any  particular  case,  to  require  similar  compe- 
tence in  a second  language  (not  necessarily  excluding  either  German  or  French 
if  not  taken  under  minimal  requirement). 
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The  program  of  study  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  must  include  one  major  subject 
and  one  minor  subject  chosen  from  the  following  groups  within  the  Department. 
On  the  advice  of  the  Department,  the  second  minor  may  be  chosen  either  within 
the  Department  or  from  minors  offered  by  other  departments. 

COURSES  OF  STODY 

1.  Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  available  every  year,  if  required  by 
students  in  Islamic  Studies.  The  scheduling  of  other  courses  listed  depends 
upon  student  demand  and  staff  resources  available  at  the  time.  (Further 
courses  not  listed  may  be  offered  on  request,  subject  to  the  same  stipula- 
tion.) 

2.  The  courses  asterisked  in  sections  B,  C,  D or  E below,  or  their  equivalent, 
must  form  part  of  the  total  program  of  any  Ph.D.  student  majoring  in  one 
of  these  categories.  They  are  also  likely  to  be  required  for  those  choosing 
a First  Minor  in  these  areas.  Students  majoring  in  section  A must  meet 
similar  requirements  as  appropriate.  Except  when  chosen  as  Minors,  these 
courses  will  normally  be  taken  at  the  M.A.  level,  and  in  some  cases  as 
prerequisites. 

3.  All  the  graduate  courses  in  ISLAMIC  STUDIES,  except  those  marked  with 
a dagger  (t),  normally  demand  ability  to  handle  primary  sources  in  the 
original  language  or  languages. 

A.  General  Islamic  Studies 

2000f  Readings  in  Islamic  History/5/a;^ 

2010*  Bibliographical  Problems  of  Islamic  Research/5/fl;^ 

2020  f Introduction  to  the  Material  Culture  of  Islam/L.  V.  Golombek 
2025  f Selected  Problems  in  Islamic  Art  and  Architecture/L.  V.  Golombek 
2030  Problems  of  Translation  from  Islamic  Literatures/G.  M.  Wickens 
2040 f Islamic  Political  Philosophers/M.  E.  Marmura 
2045  Islamic  Philosophical  Texts/M.  E.  Marmura 
2050f  Sufism/A/.  Q.  Baig 

2060  Hagiology  as  a Source  for  the  Material  Background  of  the  Mystical 
Life  in  Islam/G.  M.  Wickens 

B.  Arabic  Studies 
2100*  Graduate  Arabic 
2101*  Graduate  Arabic  11/ Staff 
2110*  Intensive  Arab  Yiisioxy/ Staff 

21 15  Islamic  Civilization  in  Spain/ A.  Ahmad 
2120  Muslim  Chroniclers  of  the  Crusades/5/aj9 

2130  Studies  in  Arabic  Literature/A'/a;^ 

2140  Political  and  Economic  Development  in  the  Arab  World  from  the 
Tanzimat  to  1914/ A.  Jwaideh  Cox 

2145  Problems  of  Land  Tenure  and  Tribal  Society  in  the  Arab  World/ 

A.  Jwaideh  Cox 


♦Offered  yearly. 

tSee  3 under  Courses  of  Study. 
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2150  The  Emergence  of  Modern  Egypt/L.  M.  Kenny 
2155  The  Emergence  of  Modern  Iraq//1.  Jwaideh  Cox 
2160  Modem  Arab  Thinkers/L.  M.  Kenny 

C.  Persian  Studies 

2200*  Graduate  Persian  l/Staff 

2201*  Graduate  Persian  11/ Staff 

2210*  Intensive  Persian  History /Staff 

2215  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Safavid  State/!?.  M.  Savory 
2220  Studies  in  Persian  Literature/G.  M.  Wickens 
2230  The  Emergence  of  Modern  Iran/!?.  M.  Savory 
2240f  Persian  “Renaissance”  Art  and  Architecture/L.  V.  Golombek 

D.  Turkish  Studies 

2300*  Graduate  Turkish  l/Staff 

2301*  Graduate  Turkish  H/ Staff 

2310*  Intensive  Ottoman  and  Turkish  History /Staff 

2315  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  the  Sixteenth  Century/ 

G.  M.  Meredith-Owens 

2320  Cultural  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire/G.  M.  Meredith-Owens 
2330  Ottoman  Historiography/E.  Birnbaum 
2340  Studies  in  Ottoman  and  Turkish  Literature/E.  Birnbaum 
2350  The  Emergence  of  Modern  Turkey/G.  M.  Meredith-Owens 

E.  Indo-Muslim  Studies 
2400§  Graduate  Urdu  l/Staff 
240 1§  Graduate  Urdu  11/ Staff 

2410*  Intensive  Indo-Muslim  History /S'taj^' 

2415  Cultural  History  of  Muslim  India/A.  Ahmad 
2420  State  and  Religion  under  the  Mughals/M.  Q.  Baig 
2425  History  of  Urdu  Literature/^taj^ 

2430  Islamic  Modernism  in  India  and  Pakistan//^.  Ahmad 
2440  The  Emergence  of  Pakistan/M.  Q.  Baig 
2450  Iqhal/Staff 


* Offered  yearly. 

fSee  3 under  Courses  of  Study. 
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ITALIAN  AND  HISPANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


T.  B.  Barclay 
\R.  J.  Bart  a 
].  F.  Burke  {Secretary) 
S.  B.  Chandler 
G.  P.  Clivio 
K.  A.  A.  Ellis 
J.  Escobar 
A.  Franceschetti 


R.  J.  Glickman 
A.  M.  Gordon 
J.  Gulsoy 
M.  Kuitunen 
\K.  L.  Levy 
D.  Marin 
W.  T.  McCready 
J.  A.  Molinaro 


E.  Neglia 

H.  S.  Noce 

J.  H.  Parker 

G.  L.  Stagg  (Chairman) 

M.  Ukas 

M.  Valdes 

A.  Vicari 

E.  von  Richthofen 

J.  R.  Webster 


Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations,  provided  that  they 
also  satisfy  the  Department’s  requirements  stated  below.  Their  programs  must 
in  all  cases  be  approved  by  the  Department. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Applicants  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  M.A.  degree  should  submit  two 
letters  of  recommendation  with  their  application  for  admission. 

Candidates  must  have  obtained  at  least  a B+  standing  in  Italian  or  Spanish 
in  their  graduating  year. 

Candidates  proceeding  to  this  degree  normally  devote  a full  year  to  one  of 
two  programs: 

Plan  A — Bibliography  and  Methods  of  Research  and  four  graduate  courses, 
culminating  in  an  oral  examination;  or 

Plan  B — Bibliography  and  Methods  of  Research,  three  graduate  courses  and  a 
short  dissertation,  culminating  in  an  oral  examination. 

The  Department  will  determine  whether  candidates  need  to  complete  pre- 
requisite work  in  order  to  qualify  for  admission  to  a Master  of  Arts  program 
and  will  advise  candidates  accordingly. 

Candidates  must  show  evidence  of  an  oral  command  of  Italian  or  Spanish  and 
a knowledge  of  Latin  before  the  degree  is  granted.  They  must  also  pass  the  course 
in  Bibliography  and  Methods  of  Research. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Applicants  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  Phil.M.  degree  should  submit 
along  with  their  application  for  admission 

fa)  two  letters  of  recommendation  and 

(b)  a statement  of  their  proposed  plans  for  further  graduate  work. 

Candidates,  approved  by  the  Department,  must  have  obtained  an  over-all 
average  of  at  least  B-t-  standing  in  the  courses  taken  for  the  M.A.  degree.  A 
Master  of  Arts  program  may  constitute  the  work  of  the  first  year.  The  second 
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year  will  normally  consist  of  two  further  graduate  courses,  a Comprehensive 
Examination,  the  completion  of  the  essay  or  research  paper,  and  a final  oral 
examination,  at  which  candidates  must  show  evidence  of  an  oral  command  of 
Italian  or  Spanish.  Candidates  must  also  demonstrate  a reading  knowledge  of 
French  not  later  than  the  spring  of  the  second  year  of  the  Phil.M.  program.  They 
must  also  have  passed  the  course  in  Bibliography  and  Methods  of  Research. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Applicants  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  should  submit 
along  with  their  application  for  admission 

(a)  two  letters  of  recommendation  and 

(b)  a statement  of  their  proposed  plans  for  further  graduate  work. 

Candidates,  approved  by  the  Department,  must  have  obtained  an  over-all 
average  of  at  least  B-f  standing  in  the  courses  taken  for  the  M.A.  degree. 

The  degree  is  offered  in  the  general  fields  of  either  {a)  Italian  and  Hispanic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  or  (h)  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

In  Italian  and  Hispanic  Languages  and  Literatures  candidates  may  elect  one 
of  the  following  combinations  of  major  subject  (a  minimum  of  five  courses 
required)  and  first  minor  subject  (two  courses  required): 

(a)  Italian  Language  (major)  and  Literature  (first  minor); 

{b)  Italian  Literature  (major)  and  Language  (first  minor); 

(c)  Hispanic  Languages  (major)  and  Literatures  (first  minor); 

(d)  Hispanic  Literatures  (major)  and  Languages  (first  minor); 

For  the  second  minor  subject,  candidates  qualified  in  a second  Romance 
Language  and  Literature  may  elect: 

I a program  course  in  that  Language  or  Literature,  or 
n a graduate  course  in  Romance  Philology. 

Other  options  open  to  any  candidate  are: 

HI  a program,  approved  by  the  Department,  of  advanced  undergraduate 
work,  not  taken  previously,  in  a Romance  Language  and  Literature  other 
than  that  of  his  major  subject;  or 

IV  a graduate  course,  approved  by  the  Department,  in  a subject  cognate 
with  the  candidate’s  program. 

Candidates  must  demonstrate  a knowledge  of  French  (within  the  first  year  of 
registration  for  the  Ph.D.  degree),  an  oral  and  written  command  of  their  prin- 
cipal Romance  Language,  and  of  a third  language.  They  must  also  have  passed 
the  course  in  Bibliography  and  Methods  of  Research.  Upon  completion  of  all 
course  and  language  requirements,  and  not  later  than  the  final  year  of  Ph.D. 
residence,  they  will  take  their  written  and  oral  Comprehensive  Examinations  and, 
if  successful,  proceed  to  complete  their  theses. 

The  program  for  the  Ph.D.  in  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures  is  adminis- 
tered by  a Committee  representing  both  the  Department  of  Italian  and  Hispanic 
Languages  and  Literatures  and  the  Department  of  French  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. It  must  include  one  major  subject  and  two  minor  subjects  chosen  from  the 
following  groups  (unless  the  second  minor  subject  be  chosen  from  another  depart- 
ment cognate  with  that  of  the  major  subject) : 
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French  Language  and  Literature  Italian  Language  and  Literature 

Hispanic  Languages  and  Literatures  Romance  Philology 

A minimum  of  eight  graduate  courses,  including  those  taken  for  the  M.A.  and 
Phil.M.,  will  complete  the  course  requirements.  At  least  five  courses  shall  nor- 
mally be  taken  in  the  major  subject,  and  two  in  the  first  minor  subject. 

Candidates  must  demonstrate  a knowledge  of  French  and  German  (within  the 
first  year  of  registration  for  the  Ph.D.  degree),  a reading  knowledge  of  Italian, 
Spanish  and  Latin,  and  an  oral  and  written  command  of  their  principal  Romance 
Language.  They  must  also  have  passed  the  course  in  Bibliography  and  Methods 
of  Research. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  planned  for  1971-1972  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*). 
lOOOXZ*  Bibliography  and  Methods  of  Research,  Th.  4 (One  hour  only;  full 
session)//.  H.  Parker,  W.  T.  McCready  and  /.  A.  Molinaro 
1025X*  Old  Italian/G.  P.  Clivio  (First  Term) 

1026X*  Introduction  to  Italian  Dialectology/G.  P.  Clivio  (Second  Term) 

1050*  Old  Spanish//.  F.  Burke,  */.  Gulsoy 
1075  Catalan//.  Gulsoy 
1085  Spanish  Syntax  and  Stylistics/Z).  Marin 
1087  Italian  Syntax  and  Stylistics/G.  P.  Clivio 

1095X*  The  Spanish  Language  in  America/^.  M.  Gordon  (Second  Term) 
1098X*  Applied  Spanish  Linguistics/^^.  M.  Gordon  (First  Term) 

1 100  Introduction  to  Romance  Philology/ G.  P.  Clivio,  E.  Bursty nsky 

1108*  Modern  Romance  Phonologies/F.  Burstynsky 

1140X  Vulgar  Latin//.  F.  Burke,  G.  P.  Clivio 

1150*  Directed  Research  in  Italian  or  Hispanic  Linguistics/5/a# 

1 500  Studies  in  Italian  Dante  Criticism///.  S.  Noce 

1505  Dante  Alighieri/M.  Ukas 

1515  Giovanni  Boccaccio///.  S.  Noce 

1526  Aspects  of  Sixteenth  Century  Italian  Lyric  Poetry//.  A.  Molinaro 

1550  Ariosto/ J.  A.  Molinaro 

1575*  Sixteenth  Century  Italian  Theatre/M.  Ukas 

1590*  Poetics  and  Poetry  in  the  Baroque  and  Arcadian  Movements/ 

A.  Franceschetti 

1595  Boiardo  and  Fifteenth  Century  Carolingian  Poetry//l.  Franceschetti 

1600*  Drama  and  Dramatic  Theories  in  Eighteenth  Century  Italy///.  S.  Noce 

1625*  Aspects  of  Italian  Romanticism/5.  B.  Chandler 

1651  Literature  of  the  Risorgimento/S.  B.  Chandler 

1675  Nineteenth  Century  Italian  Poetry/M.  Ukas 

1700*  Pirandello//^ . Vicari 

1710*  Twentieth  Century  Italian  Poetry//.  A . Molinaro 
1726*  Neo-realism  in  the  Italian  Novel/M.  Kuitunen 

2000X*  Hispano-Arabic  Elements  in  Medieval  Spain//.  F.  Burke  (First  Term) 

X Half-course. 

Z Pass/Fail. 
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2010X*  The  Courtly  Tradition  in  Spain  to  the  Baroque//.  F.  Burke 
(Second  Term) 

2025*  Medieval  Spanish  Epic,  Chronicles  and  Romancero/ 

E.  von  Richthofen 

2050  The  Medieval  Spanish  Novel/E.  von  Richthofen 
2055X  Roman  Lull  and  Related  Medieval  Catalan  Prose  Writers/ 

/.  R.  Webster 

2075  Medieval  Cancioneros/R.  J.  Barta 

2080*  The  Literary  Image  of  Late  Medieval  Peninsular  Society/ 

/.  R.  Webster 

2100  Cancioneros  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries//?.  /.  Barta 

2125*  Spanish  Drama  Before  Lope  de  Vega/ IT.  T.  McCready 

2130X  The  Plays  of  Gil  Vicente//.  R.  Webster 

2150*  Cervantes/G.  L.  Stagg 

2175  G6ngora/G.  L.  Stagg 

2200*  Lope  de  Vega//.  H.  Parker 

2225  Calderon  de  la  Barca//.  H.  Parker 

2230*  The  Essay  in  Spain  in  the  Eighteenth  Century:  The  Enlightenment  in 
Social  and  Literary  Criticism//.  Escobar 
2235*  Eighteenth  Century  Spanish  Drama/T.  B.  Barclay 
2245  Larra  and  his  Age//.  Escobar 

2250  Nineteenth  Century  Spanish  Drama:  Romanticism  to  Echegaray/ 

T.  B.  Barclay 

2270X  Unamuno  and  the  Philosophical  Novel/M.  Valdes 
2271X  Valle  Inclan  and  Vanguardist  Art/M.  Valdes 

iniX  The  Analysis  and  Interpretation  of  the  Contemporary  Hispanic  Novel/ 
M.  Valdes 

2280X*  Galdos  and  the  Realistic  Novel/M.  Valdes  (First  Term) 

2327X*  The  Poetry  of  Antonio  Machado,  Unamuno  and  Juan  Ramon 
Jimenez/D.  Marin  (First  Term) 

2328X*  The  Poetry  of  Lorca,  Aleixandre,  and  J.  Guillen/D.  Marin 
(Second  Term) 

2350  Some  Aspects  of  the  Modern  Spanish  Theatre/T.  B.  Barclay 
2375  The  Novel  of  the  Mexican  Revolution/X.  L.  Levy 

2400  The  Cuento  in  Spanish  America/X.  L.  Levy 

2401  Aspects  of  the  Modern  Spanish  American  Novel/X.  L.  Levy 
2425X*  A Century  of  Spanish  American  Thought:  The  Essay /X.  /.  Glickman 

(Second  Term) 

2426X  Poetry  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata/R.  /.  Glickman 

2455X*  Modernism  in  Spanish  America/X.  /.  Glickman  (First  Term) 

2475X  Ruben  Dario/X.  /.  Glickman 

2500  Huidobro,  Vallejo  and  Neruda/X.  A.  Ellis 

2550*  Twentieth  Century  Spanish  American  Poetry /X.  A.  Ellis 

2700*  Aspects  of  the  Modern  Spanish  American  Drama/F.  Neglia 


X Half  course. 
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LAW 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 

A.  S.  Abel 

E.  R.  Alexander 

I.  F.G.  Baxter 

B.  E.  Crawford 

J.  B.  Dunlop 

J.  LI.  J.  Edwards 
M.  L.  Friedland 
B.  Green 


F.  lacobiicci 
D.  L.  Johnston 

C.  H.  McNairn 

R.  St.  J.  Macdonald  (Chairman) 

D.  Mendes  da  Costa 
A.  W.  Mewett 

G.  L.  Morris 


R.  C.  B.  Risk 

R.  E.  Scane 

S.  A.  Schiff 

D.  J.  Sherbaniuk 
J.  Swan 

S.  M.  Waddams 
A.  S.  Weinrib 
J.  Willis 


DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  LAWS 

Candidates  for  this  degree  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations  and  the 
special  regulations  governing  administration  of  degrees  of  LL.M. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  JLTRIS 

Candidates  for  this  degree  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations  and  the 
special  regulations  governing  administration  of  degree  of  DJur. 
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LIBRARY  SCIENCE 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


O.  B.  Bishop 
M.  E.  Cockshutt 
L-G.  Denis 


L.  J.  Houser 
W.  J.  Kurmey 


R.  B.  Land  (Chairman) 
D.  G.  Lochhead 

I.  K.  McLean  (Secretary) 

J.  P.  Wilkinson 


DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

Candidates  for  this  degree  are  referred  to  the  Regulations  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Library  Science. 

Each  of  the  two  years  of  the  program  will  consist  of  eight  half-courses,  or  the 
equivalent.  A candidate  who  holds  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science 
and  who  has  not  previously  had  an  approved  course  in  research  methods,  must 
take  Course  1550X  Research  Methods  as  one  of  the  eight  half -courses  required 
to  complete  the  M.L.S.  degree. 

The  M.L.S.  program  consists  of: 

a three  required  courses  to  be  taken  during  the  First  Year:  1510,  1520,  1530 

b two  required  half-courses  to  be  taken  during  either  the  First  Year  or  during 
the  First  Term  of  the  Second  Year:  1540X,  1550X 

c eight  elective  half-courses,  two  of  which  may  be  taken  during  the  First  Year. 
First-Year  Electives 

First  Term  (one  may  be  taken  instead  of  1540X):  2120X,  2140X,  2290X, 
231  OX 

Second  Term  (one  may  be  taken  instead  of  1550X):  2130X,  2150X,  2320X, 
2360X,  2410X  (with  the  permission  of  the  Instructor) 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  Ph.D.  program  in  Library  Science  has  been  approved  by  the  Senate  of  the 
University  but  it  is  unlikely  that  students  will  be  enrolled  in  the  program  in  the 
session  1971-72. 

1.  Admission  Standards:  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
are  accepted  under  the  General  Regulations  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.  A candidate  must  have  the  University  of  Toronto  degree  of  Master 
of  Library  Science,  or  its  equivalent. 

2.  Residence  Requirements:  A candidate  who  has  a University  of  Toronto 
Master  of  Library  Science  degree,  or  its  equivalent,  will  be  required  to 
spend  two  years  of  residence  in  full-time  attendance,  and  must  complete  all 
requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  within  six  years.  A candidate  who  has  completed 
graduate  work  in  library  science  may  apply  for  advanced  standing  which 
will  in  no  case  reduce  the  residence  requirement  below  two  years  of  full- 
time attendance. 

3.  Course  Requirements:  Normally  four  courses  (or  the  equivalent  in  half- 
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courses)  will  be  required  following  completion  of  the  M.L.S.  degree,  or  its 
equivalent. 

A candidate  will  be  required  to  complete  successfully  course  3000,  Advanced 
Studies  in  Research  in  Library  Science. 

A candidate  will  select  the  major  subject  in  which  the  thesis  will  be  written 
from  the  following  areas:  (i)  the  social  environment  and  libraries;  (ii)  infor- 
mation resources  and  library  collections;  and  (iii)  hbrary  administration. 

A candidate  may  select  the  first  minor  subject  from  one  of  the  two  remaining 
areas  or  from  appropriate  M.L.S.  courses. 

A candidate  normally  will  select  the  second  minor  subject  from  courses 
offered  by  a department  other  than  the  Graduate  Department  of  Library 
Science. 

A candidate  may  be  required  to  take  additional  courses  if  necessary  for  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  his  program  of  studies. 

4.  Examinations:  Upon  completion  of  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  major 
subject  and  first  minor  subject  in  library  science,  the  candidate  will  be  re- 
quired to  pass  comprehensive  examinations  in  these  areas. 

Before  a candidate  may  begin  his  thesis  for  the  Ph.D.,  he  must  satisfy  the 
Department  that  he  has  the  ability  to  do  independent  research  at  an  ad- 
vanced level. 

5.  Language  Requirement:  When  a substantial  part  of  the  literature  of  the 
candidate’s  research  area  is  in  a language  other  than  English,  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  that  language  will  be  required  by  the  Department. 

6.  Thesis  Requirement:  The  candidate  shall  present  a thesis  embodying  the 
results  of  original  investigation,  conducted  by  himself,  on  the  approved  topic 
from  his  major  subject.  The  thesis  shall  constitute  a significant  contribution 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  field. 

Each  candidate  will  have  a supervisor  and  two  or  more  advisers  for  his 
thesis.  The  advisers  may  include  members  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  of  other 
departments  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

M.L.S.  Required  Courses 

1510  The  Social  En viromnent  and  Libraries 

1520  Information  Resources  and  Library  Collections 

1530  Organization  of  Information 

1540X  Library  Administration 

1550X  Research  Methods 

M.L.S.  Elective  Courses 

2005X  Directed  Field  Work  (with  the  permission  of  the  School  of  Library 
Science) 

2010X  Reading  Course  (with  the  permission  of  the  School  of  Library  Science) 
Research  in  Library  Science 

2030  Research  Project  (with  the  permission  of  the  School  of  Library  Science. 
Prerequisite  2050X) 


X Half  course. 
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2050X  Advanced  Research  Methods  (Prerequisite  1550X) 

The  Social  Environment  and  Libraries 
2105X  Current  Issues  in  Librarianship 
21  lOX  Adult  Education  and  the  Library 
2120X  History  of  Books  and  Printing 
2130X  History  of  Libraries 
2140X  Contemporary  Publishing 
2150X  The  Process  of  Human  Communication 
2160X  Comparative  Librarianship 

2170X  Seminar  in  Academic  Libraries  (Prerequisite  1540X) 
2180X  Seminar  in  Public  Libraries  (Prerequisite  1540X) 
2182X  The  Public  Library  and  the  Community 
2185X  Seminar  in  Children’s  Libraries  (Prerequisite  1540X) 
2190X  Seminar  in  School  Libraries  (Prerequisite  1540X) 
2195X  Seminar  in  Special  Libraries  (Prerequisite  1540X) 

Information  Resources  and  Library  Collections 

221  OX  Library  Collections  in  the  Humanities 

2215X  Canadian  Literature  in  the  Humanities 

2220X  Resources  in  the  Social  Sciences 

2225X  Canadian  Resources  in  the  Social  Sciences 

223 OX  Legal  Literature  and  Librarianship 

223  5X  Business  Literature 

2240X  Science  Literature  in  the  General  Collection 

2245X  Science  Literature  for  the  Specialist 

2249X  Libraries  in  the  Health  Sciences 

2250X  Bio-Medical  Literature 

2260X  Canadian  Government  Publications 

2270X  Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts 

2275X  Historical  Manuscripts  and  Archival  Collections 

2280X  Research  Collections  in  Canadiana 

2285X  Map  Librarianship 

2290X  Audio-Visual  Materials  and  the  Library 

23  lOX  Book  Selection  and  Reading  Guidance  for  Children 

2320X  Reading  Guidance  for  Adolescents  and  Young  Adults 

2330X  Materials  for  Young  Children 

2340X  Children’s  Literature:  The  Oral  Tradition 

2350X  The  Hero  Stories  and  Children’s  Literature 

2355X  Romance  in  Children’s  Literature 

2360X  History  of  Publishing  for  Children 

241  OX  School  Library  Programs  and  Services 

2420X  School  Library  Systems  (Prerequisite  241  OX) 

243  OX  Curriculum- Related  Materials  in  the  Humanities 
2450X  Curriculum-Related  Materials  in  the  Social  Sciences 
2470X  Curriculum-Related  Materials  in  Science 


X Half  course. 
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Organization  of  Information 
261  OX  Classification  Theory 

2615X  Advanced  Classification  (Prerequisite  2610X) 

2620X  Theory  of  Subject  Analysis 

263  OX  Problems  in  Bibliography  and  Cataloguing 

2640X  Organization  of  Technical  Services 

2650X  Bibliography  and  Reference  Service:  Organization 

Library  Data  Processing 

271  OX  Automation  of  Library  Processes 

2720X  Characteristics  of  Information  Structures  (Prerequisite  2710X) 

273 OX  Library  Systems  Design  (Prerequisite  271  OX) 

2740X  Documentation  Methods 

2750X  Documentation  Theory  (Prerequisite  2740X) 

2760X  Information  Organization  and  Retrieval  (Prerequisite  2740X) 

Library  Administration 

281  OX  Administrative  Decision-Making  (Prerequisite  1540X) 

2820X  Libraries  and  the  Political  Process  (Prerequisite  1540X) 

2830X  Administration  of  Library  Units  (Prerequisite  1540X) 

2840X  Personnel  Management  in  Libraiies  (Prerequisite  1540X) 

2850X  Communication  in  Library  Administration  (Prerequisite  1540X) 

2860X  Economics  of  Library  Development  (Prerequisite  1540X) 

2870X  Library  Buildings  (Prerequisite  1540X) 

Ph.D.  Courses 

3000  Advanced  Studies  in  Research  in  Library  Science  (Required  course) 

3100  Advanced  Studies  in  the  Social  Environment  and  Libraries 

3200  Advanced  Studies  in  Information  Resources  and  Library  Collections 

3800  Advanced  Studies  in  Library  Administration 

Descriptive  material  about  the  above  courses  is  given  in  the  Calendar  of  the 
School  of  Library  Science.  Inquiries  concerning  the  selection  of  courses  to  be 
offered  in  any  given  session  should  be  directed  to  the  Secretary,  The  Graduate 
Department,  School  of  Library  Science. 
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CENTRE  FOR  LINGUISTIC  STUDIES 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 


E.  Birnbaum/iSLXMic 

B.  Brainerd/M\THEM\Tics 

D.  Brett-Evans/GESMm 
J.  F.  Burke/msE\Nic 

E.  N.  Bursty nsky/LXNGViSTics 
A.  Cameron/EtiGLiSH 

J.  J.  C/ieVY/ ANTHROPOLOGY 
E.  G.  Clarke/NEAR  east 

G.  P.  C/IV/O/ITALIAN 

*N.  E.  Collinge/CEASSiCAE 
R.  B.  de  5oMja/PHiLOSOPHY 
W.  A.  C.  H.  Dobson /EAST  ASIAN 
L.  Dolezel /SEAVic 

L.  W.  EorgM50«/PHILOSOPHY 
D.  Eojc/english 

H.  A.  Gleason,  /r. /ENGLISH 
R.  J.  Glickman/msEANic 
A.  M.  Gort/o« /HISPANIC 

C.  C.  Gotlieb /COMPGTER  sci. 

A . K.  Gray  son /'tiEAR  east 

/.  Gulsoy /msEAinc 
H.  Herzberger /EWEGSOEm 

D.  G.  Huntley /SLAVIC 
R.  W.  Jeanes/EECEHcn 

M.  7ooj/linguistics 
D.  Jourlait /EREttcn 

J.  D.  Eaye/ANTHROPOLOGY 

K.  O.  Eee/ENGLisH 
P.  R.  Leon/FRENCH 
J.  F.  Leyer/e/ENGLisH 


J.  F.  Madden /ENGLISH 
D.  Mcnn/HISPANIC 
B.  K.  Matilal/EAST  asian 
W.  E.  McLeod /CLASSICAL 

G.  Meredith-Owens /ISLAMIC 

H.  N.  Milnes/GERMAN 

D.  R.  Olson/ED.  THEORY 
P.  A.  Reic/l/ LINGUISTICS 

E.  J.  jRevc///NEAR  EAST 
A.  G.  Rigg/ENGLISH 

D.  O.  Robson/CLASSICAL 
\H.  A.  Roe/MEDIEVAL 
tE.  Eogerj/ANTHROPOLOGY 
P.  H.  Roosen-Runge/COMELSTER  sci. 
P.  H.  Salus/LXNGUISTICS 
W.  J.  Samarin /LINGVISTICS 
H.  G.  Schogt /FRENCH 
L.  K.  Shook/ENGLISH 

F.  E.  Smith /ED.  theory 
H.  H.  Stern /ED.  theory 
R.  F.  G.  Sweet /NEAR  east 

F.  Talmage/NEAR  east 
R.  A.  Tay/or/FRENCH 

T.  Venkatachary a/ EAST  ASIAN 
A.  H.C.  Ward /EAST  ASIAN 
A.  K.  Warder /EAST  asian 
%J.  W.  Wevers/NEAR  east 

G.  M.  Wickens /ISLAMIC 
R.  J.  Williams /NEAR  east 
/.  H.  Woods /EHELOSOEWi 


Each  graduate  student  has  one  personal  advisor  with  whom  he  meets  to  con- 
struct a program  of  studies  and  whom  he  will  consult  as  often  as  necessary  in  all 
matters  relevant  to  his  program.  The  Secretary  assigns  the  advisor  as  early  as 
possible,  and  the  assignment  continues  until  the  advisor  is  replaced  by  a Ph.D. 
thesis  supervisor.  Program  changes  are  worked  out  with  the  advisor  before  the 
Secretary  approves  them.  When  reassignment  to  a different  advisor  is  expedient, 
the  Director  makes  the  new  assignment. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

The  normal  M.A.  program  is  designed  to  fit  the  residence  period  of  one  aca- 


* Director 

tOn  leave  of  absence. 


tSecretary 
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demic  year.  It  includes  course  1 145  and  two  half-courses  in  different  theories 
such  as  1142X  and  1143X,  plus  other  requirements  as  determined  by  the  ad- 
visor. There  is  no  M.A.  thesis  requirement. 

Knowledge  of  two  languages  other  than  English  is  required  by  the  end  of  the 
residence  period.  One  will  normally  be  French.  Competence  in  suitable  areas 
of  philosophy  or  mathematics  may  be  substituted  for  the  other  with  the  ad- 
visor’s approval.  In  one  language  a mark  of  at  least  A—  is  required;  in  the 
other  language,  a mark  of  at  least  B. 

For  applicants  with  little  or  no  background  in  linguistics,  a prerequisite  year 
as  a Special  Student  is  required.  The  course  of  study  for  the  prerequisite  year 
will  include  courses  1140  and  1141  and  a minimum  of  two  further  courses  as 
determined  by  the  advisor. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  are  accepted  in  accordance  with  the  general  regulations. 

Course  work  is  normally  required  in  at  least  two  major  areas  and  one  minor 
area.  The  following  major  areas  are  offered: 

— Linguistic  Theory 
— Language  Use 
— Diachronic  Linguistics 
The  following  minor  areas  are  offered: 

— Applied  Linguistics,  including  Lexicography 
— Mathematical  and  Computational  Linguistics 
— History  of  Linguistics 
— Linguistic  Semantic  Theory 
— Specific  Language  Groups 
— Acoustic  and  Articulatory  Phonetics 
— the  third  major  area 

A General  examination  in  the  three  areas  of  concentration  is  required  of 
every  student  near  the  end  of  the  last  residence  year.  Language  requirements 
as  outlined  for  the  M.A.  degree  must  be  satisfied  previously,  and  other  require- 
ments are  determined  in  consultation  with  the  advisor. 

Courses  accepted  in  linguistics  programs.  Unlisted  acceptable  courses  are  given 
in  Departments  named  in  the  roster  of  Graduate  faculty  above;  see  their  depart- 
mental listings  to  determine  which  of  them  will  be  given  in  1971-72.  Courses 
available  in  1971-72  are  marked  by  an  asterisk  (*).  Other  courses  may  be  offered. 

1052*  Descriptivism  After  Saussure/M.  Joos 
1053  Presaussurean  Linguistics/F.  H.  Salus 
1 100*  Introduction  to  Romance  Philology/E.  N.  Burstynsky 
1105*  Generative  Phonology//.  D.  Kaye 
1106*  Transformational  Syntax//.  K.  Chambers 

1107  Stratificational  Linguistics/P.  A.  Reich 

1108  Romance  Phonologies/£.  N.  Burstynsky 

1 109  Semantics///.  G.  Schogt 

1 140*  Problems  in  Phonology///.  Rogers 

1141*  Problems  in  Morphology  and  Syntax/P.  A.  Wright 
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1142X*  Introduction  to  Transformational  Grammar/7.  K.  Chambers 
1143X*  Introduction  to  Stratificational  Grammar /P.  A.  Reich 
1145*  Field  Methods/5/aj9 

1146*  The  Comparative-Historical  Method/N.  E.  Collinge 

1 147  Seminar  in  Algonkian  Linguistics//.  D.  Kaye 

1 148  Phonology  of  Ojibway/7.  D.  Kaye 
1 149X*  African  Linguistics/ IT.  7.  Samarin 
1160X*  Language  and  Religion/ IT.  7.  Samarin 
1170*  Language  Typology /7.  7.  Chew,  Jr. 

1171*  Dialectology /5.  A.  Sper 

1180*  Theories  of  Translation/H.  G.  Schogt 
1205*  Language  and  Ethnicity/IT.  7.  Samarin 
1215  Lexicography/5mj9 

1333*  Introduction  to  Theoretical  and  Descriptive  Linguistics/E.  Brent 

1350*  Introduction  to  Acoustic  Phonetics/ C.  L.  Olsen,  P.  Martin 

1403  Studies  in  Greek  and  Latin  Phonology  and  Morphology /N.  E.  Collinge 

1430*  Metatheory /7.  D.  Kaye,  P.  H.  Roosen-Runge 

1449*  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Linguistics/P.  H.  Roosen-Runge 

1452X  Computational  Linguistics/P.  H.  Roosen-Runge 

1500  Linguistic  Structures/5'/aj^ 

1520X*  Lexical  and  Grammatical  Semology/M.  Joos 
1550  Reading  Seminar/^taj^ 

2001  Linguistic  Bases  of  Literature/^/aj^ 

205 1 Frontiers  of  Linguistic  Thought/5/ai9 

2106*  Slavic  Linguistics/D.  G.  Huntley 

214 IX*  Advanced  Grammatical  Analysis/ 77.  A.  Gleason,  Jr. 

2450*  Psycholinguistics/P.  A.  Reich 

6350*  The  Structures  of  Modern  English/Pf.  A.  Gleason,  Jr. 


X Half  course. 
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MATHEMATICS,  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS  & 
MATHEMATICAL  STATISTICS 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


M.  A.  Akcoglu 

1.  Halperin 

A.  E.  Pauli 

D.  V.  Anderson 

W.  P.  E.  Hague 

S.  J.  Pierce 

F.  V.  Atkinson 

W.  K.  Hastings 

E.  Prugovedki 

D.  C.  Baillie 

M.  P.  Heble 

\K.  B.  Ranger 

E.  J.  Barbeau 

H.  Heilbronn 

G.  de  B.  Robinson 

T.  Bloom 

T.  E.  Hull 

1 1 \P.  G.  Rooney 

E.  P.  Botta 

R.  L.  Johnston 

P.  Rosenthal 

B.  Brainerd 

W.  D.  Lakin 

R.  A.  Ross 

J.  H.  H.  Chalk 

P.  J.  Leah 

W.  W.  Sawyer 

tJD.  A.  Clarke 

J.  LeBel 

P.  Scherk 

S.  M.  Coxeter 

A.  Lehman 

D.  K.  Sen 

W.  J.  R.  Crosby 

I.  B.  MacNeill 

W.  T.  Sharp 

C.  Davis 

E.  Marchi 

F.  A.  Sherk 

D.  B.  De  Lury 

J,  E.  Marsden 

R.  A.  Smith 

N.  A.  Derzko 

J.  C.  Mason 

S.  H.  Smith  (Secretary) 

G.  F.  D.  Duff 

D.  Masson 

D.  Spring 

(Chairman) 

M.  Mather 

M.  S.  Srivastava 

E.  W.  Ellers 

K.  0.  May 

E.  Stamm 

P.  H.  H.  Fantham 

J.  McCool 

F.  Tall 

D.  A.  S.  Fraser 

E.  Mendelsohn 

P.  A.  Taylor 

L.  T.  Gardner 

\K.  Murasugi 

S.  M.  Trott 

M.  F.  Gardner 

P.  G.  Norton 

J.  R.  Vanstone 

P.  C.  Greiner 

J.  C.  Ogilvie 

W.  A . O’N.  Waugh 

W.  H.  Greub 

J.  B.  Wilker 

J.  S.  Halperin 

R.  Wormleighton 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  offers  opportunities  for  research  in  the  main 
fields  of  mathematics,  applied  mathematics  and  mathematical  statistics  including, 
but  not  restricted  to,  the  fields  of  functional  analysis,  ordinary  and  partial  dif- 
ferential equations,  harmonic  analysis,  group  theory.  Lie  groups  and  algebras, 
homological  algebra,  number  theory,  synthetic  and  differential  geometry,  dif- 
ferentiable manifolds,  algebraic  topology,  logic,  fluid  mechanics,  quantum  me- 
chanics, numerical  analysis,  probability  theory,  and  statistics. 

Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Candidates  may  be  accepted  into  a one  year  or  two  year  program  for  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Science.  It  is  also  possible  to  gain  the  M.Sc.  degree  by  part-time 
studies. 

Candidates  for  the  one  year  program  are  required  either  (a)  to  take  and  pass 

tOn  leave  of  absence.  ttOn  leave  of  absence  for  first  term. 

tttOn  leave  of  absence  for  second  term. 
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three  approved  full  year  courses,  and  to  take  part  in  a Master’s  Level  (ML) 
seminar,  or  (b)  to  take  and  pass  two  approved  full  year  courses  and  submit  an 
acceptable  thesis.  Two  approved  half  year  courses  are  considered  the  equivalent 
of  a full  year  course.  Two  prerequisite  courses  may,  with  approval,  be  substi- 
tuted for  one  course  of  the  program. 

Candidates  for  the  two  year  program  will  take  in  their  first  year  an  approved 
program  of  prerequisite  and  other  courses,  to  enable  them  in  their  second  year 
to  take  the  program  for  the  one-year  M.Sc.  Candidates  who  intend  to  study  part- 
time  for  the  M.Sc.  must  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  one  year  program. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  for  this  degree  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations.  They 
are  required  to  take  a written  examination  covering  basic  Real  and  Complex 
Analysis,  Topology,  and  Algebra  during  or  before  their  first  year  of  study.  They 
will  also  be  required  to  take  an  oral  examination  in  their  field  of  specialization 
at  a later  date. 

Candidates  are  required  to  take  a program  of  courses  designed  to  lead  into 
an  area  of  research,  and  to  submit  a suitable  thesis. 

Candidates  must  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  at  least  two  of  French,  Ger- 
man, or  Russian.  In  the  case  of  students  whose  native  language  is  not  English, 
exceptions  will  be  considered. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
A.  Mathematics 

lOOOX*  Real  Analysis/P.  Rosenthal 
lOOlX*  Complex  Analysis/P.  Rosenthal 
1002  Topics  in  Complex  Variables/P.  G.  Rooney 
1003*  Theory  of  Several  Complex  Variables/T.  Bloom 

1005  Fourier  Analysis/P.  G.  Rooney 

1006  Seminar  in  Fourier  Analysis/P.  G.  Rooney 

1007  Integral  Equations/F.  V.  Atkinson 
1 009  EHvergent  Series/P.  J.  Leah 
1010*  Functional  Analysis  I/C.  Davis 
1011  Functional  Analysis  11/ M.  P.  Heble 

1015*  Topics  in  Operator  Theory /C.  Davis  and  P.  Rosenthal 

1020  Hilbert  Space//.  Halperin 

1030  Banach  Algebras/L.  T.  Gardner 

1030X*  Banach  Algebras/L.  T.  Gardner 

103 IX*  Harmonic  Analysis/L.  T.  Gardner 

1032  Topics  in  Banach  Algebras/E.  /.  Barbeau  and  L.  T.  Gardner 

1033  Mackey  Theory  of  Group  Representations/ L.  T.  Gardner 

1037  Von  Neumann  Algebras//.  Halperin 

1038  Operator  Algebras  and  Continuous  Geometry//.  Halperin 

1039  Cones  and  Semi- Algebras/E.  /.  Barbeau 

1040  Potential  Theory/M.  Akcoglu 

1043  Seminar  in  Potential  Theory/M.  Akcoglu 


X Half  course. 
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1045  Topics  in  Ergodic  Theory/M.  A.  Akcoglu 

1051  Advanced  Ordinary  Differential  Equations/F.  V.  Atkinson 

1060  Partial  Differential  Equations/F.  C.  Greiner 

106 IX*  Advanced  Partial  Differential  Equations/F.  C.  Greiner 

1063  Spectral  Theory  of  Differential  Operators/N.  A.  Derzko 

1065  Seminar  in  Partial  Differential  Equations/F.  C.  Greiner  and  E.  Stamm 

1080  Generalized  Functions 

1085  Lattice  Theory//.  Halperin 

1099*  ML  Seminar  in  Analysis/F.  /.  Barbeau 

1 lOOX*  Algebra/£.  F.  Botta 

1 101  Topics  in  the  Theory  of  Groups/F.  G.  Norton 

1 102X*  Discrete  Groups///.  S.  M.  Coxeter 

1105  Group  Representations/G.  de  B.  Robinson 

1105X*  Group  Representations/F.  G.  Norton 

1106X  The  Symmetric  Group  with  Applications/G.  de  B.  Robinson 

1 109  Classical  Groups/F.  Sober k and  S.  M.  Trott 

1110  Algebraic  Groups/ 

1115  Combinatorial  Group  Theory//.  McCool  and  K.  Murasugi 

1119  ML  Seminar  in  Algebra/ E.  P.  Botta  and  F.  G.  Norton 

1 120*  Lie  Groups  \/W.  H.  Greub 

1121  Lie  Groups  II//.  R.  Vanstone 

1125X*Lie  Algebras/5.  Halperin 

1130*  Theory  of  Rings/IF. /.  jR.  Crojfcy 

1140  Multilinear  Algebra/F.  F.  Botta 

1 145  Topics  in  Matrix  Theory/C.  Davis 

1150  Homological  Algebra/F.  H.  H.  Fantham 

1 154X  Topics  in  Homological  Algebra/F.  Stamm 

1155  Commutative  Algebra 

1155X  Commutative  Algebra/F.  Stamm 

1169X*  Theory  of  Structures  from  a Categorical  View/F.  Mendelsohn 

1180  Boolean  Algebra 

1185  Universal  Algebra/F.  Brainerd 

1195  Class  Field  Theory  l/H.  Heilbronn 

1196  Class  Field  Theory  11/ H.  Heilbronn 
1199X*  Geometric  Algebra/F.  Scherk 
1200X*  Algebraic  Number  Theory /F.  A.  Smith 

1201  Number  Theory  l/H.  Heilbronn  and  R.  A.  Smith 

1202X*  Analytic  Number  Theory/F.  A.  Smith 

1210  Topics  in  Number  Theory//.  H.  H.  Chalk  and  F.  A.  Smith 

1299X*  Point  Set  Topology 

1302  Regular  Polytopes///.  5.  M.  Coxe/er 

1304  Configurations///.  5.  Af.  Coxeter 

1306  Non-Euclidean  Geometry///.  5.  M.  Coxeter 

1312X*  Non-Desarguesian  Geometry /F.  A.  Sherk  and  F.  Ellers 

1 3 1 3 * Seminar  in  Geometry///.  5.  M.  Coxeter,  E.  Ellers  and  F.  A . Sherk 

1325  Convex  Bodies/F.  5c/ierA: 


X Half  course. 
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1340  Differentiable  Manifolds/ If'.  H.  Greub 

1342*  Differentiable  Manifolds  and  Calculus  of  Variations//.  E.  Marsden 
1370X  General  Topology/F.  D.  Tall 

1372  Topology  of  Fibre  Bundles/IT.  H.  Greub  and  E.  Stamm 

1374  Seminar  on  Fibre  Spaces/IF.  H.  Greub  and  E.  Stamm 

1376  Topology  of  Lie  Groups  and  Manifolds/ IT.  H.  Greub  and  E.  Stamm 

1378  Differential  Topology /D.  Spring 

1380  Algebraic  Topology/A/.  Mather 

1382  Homology/M.  Mather 

1385  Homotopy  Theory /E.  Stamm 

1390X*  Knot  Theory /K.  Murasugi 

1392  Algebra  Seminar/E.  P.  Botta 

1395*  Topics  in  Networks  and  Combinatorics//4 . Lehman 

1399  Advanced  Point  Set  Topology/F.  Tall 

140 IX*  Topics  in  Logic  and  Model  Theory /D.  A.  Clarke 

141  OX*  Recursive  Function  Theory/D.  A.  Clarke 

1430X  Set  Theory/F.  D.  Tall 

1449*  Seminar  in  Foundations 

1450  Mathematical  Linguistics/E.  Brainerd 

1451  Mathematics  for  Linguists/E.  Brainerd 

1455  Mathematical  Theory  of  Generative  Grammars/E.  Brainerd 

1470  Theory  of  Automata/D.  A.  Clarke 

1490*  Topics  in  History  of  Mathematics/K.  O.  May 


B.  Applied  Mathematics 

1507*  Techniques  of  Applied  Mathematics/K.  E.  Ranger 
1520  Wave  Propagation/E.  A.  Ross 

1599*  ML  Seminar  in  Applied  Mathematics//).  Masson  and  S.  H.  Smith 

1600  Topics  in  Fluid  Mechanics/5'.  H.  Smith 

1630  Magnetohydrodynamics/K.  E.  Ranger 

1636  Numerical  Fluid  Dynamics/F.  A.  Taylor  and  E.  V.  Swenson 

1639*  Seminar  in  Fluid  Mechanics/K.  E.  Ranger 

1700  Topics  in  General  Relativity/D.  K.  Sen 

1701  Relativity  and  Cosmology //).  K.  Sen  and  /.  R.  Vanstone 

1702  Mathematical  Aspects  of  the  Quantum  Theory  of  Solids 
1710  Group  Theory  and  Quantiun  Mechanics/D.  Masson  and 

G.  de  B.  Robinson 

1710X  Group  Theory  and  Quantum  Mechanics//).  K.  Sen 

1720*  Quantum  Field  Theory /E.  Prugovedki 

1724X*  Functional  Analysis  in  Quantum  Mechanics/D.  Masson 

1725  Scattering  Theory /A.  A.  Derzko,  D.  Masson,  and  E.  Prugovebki 

1730  Theory  of  Elementary  Particles/D.  Masson 

1739*  Seminar  in  Mathematical  Physics/E.  Prugovebki 

1851  Theory  of  Games/ 

1855X*  Mathematical  Economics/fP.  Haque 


X Half  course. 
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1860  Mathematical  Programming/ 

1951*  Numerical  Analysis  for  Engineers//?.  L.  Johnston 
1960X  Advanced  Numerical  Methods  for  Differential  Equations/T.  E.  Hull 
1972X  Topics  in  Numerical  Analysis/E.  V.  Swenson 
1975X*  Approximation  of  Functions//.  C.  Mason 

C.  Mathematical  Statistics 

2001  Foundations  of  Probability 

2004  Advanced  Probability  Theory/ 

2010  Topics  in  Probability  Theory 

2052  Stochastic  Processes:  Inference//.  B.  MacNeill 

2053  Seminar  in  Stochastic  Processes//.  B.  MacNeill 

2057  Time  Series:  Foundations//.  B.  MacNeill 

2072  Stochastic  Processes:  Theory/ 

2122  Analysis  of  Variance  and  Experimental  Design//?.  Wormleighton 

2127*  Regression  Theory//?.  Wormleighton 

2130  Structural  Inference//).  A.  S.  Fraser 

2132  Theory  of  Inference/D.  A.  S.  Fraser 

2142  Multivariate  Statistics/M.  S.  Srivastava 

2147  Non-parametric  Statistics/M.  S.  Srivastava 

2160  Design  of  Experiments//).  B.  De  Lury 

2170  Foundations  of  Statistics 

2175  Selected  Topics  in  Statistics//?.  Wormleighton 

2195X*  Topics  Relating  Statistics  and  Numerical  Analysis/IT.  K.  Hastings 

2199  Monte  Carlo  Methods/IT.  K.  Hastings 

2299*  ML  Seminar  in  Statistics/ IT.  K.  Hastings 

2351  Statistics  for  Engineers//!.  E.  Pauli 

2400  Selected  Topics  in  Actuarial  Science 

2401  Pension  Theory//).  C.  Baillie 

245 1 Difference  Equations  for  Social  Science/D.  C.  Baillie 

D.  (These  courses  have  three-quarters  the  weight  of  a full  course) 

3000  Foundations  of  Mathematics//.  LeBel 

3005  Selected  Topics  in  Classical  Mathematics/Reading  Course 
3010  Introduction  to  Topology  and  Modem  Analysis/IT.  W.  Sawyer 
3015*  Calculus  on  Manifolds/5.  Trott 

3050  Applied  Mathematics/5.  H.  Smith 

3055  Control  Theory/ 

3100*  Probability  and  Statistics/D.  B.  DeLury 

Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  were  given  in  the  academic  year  1970-71. 
Other  courses  than  those  on  this  list  are  usually  given;  students  should  consult 
the  departmental  notice  boards  at  the  start  of  the  academic  year.  Courses  1451, 
1851,  1951,  2351  and  2451  are  primarily  for  students  from  other  departments. 

Ph.D.  students  may  be  required  to  attend  and  contribute  to  seminars  in  their 
research  areas. 


X Half  course. 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


A.  H.  Abdelmessih 


G.  E.  Godfrey 
F.  C.  Hooper 


D.  McCammond 
F.  P.  J.  Rimrott 
D.  S.  Scott  (Secretary) 
P.  S.  Shen 

I.  W.  Smith 
B.  Tabarrok 

J.  Vande  Vegte 


A.  B.  Allan 
D.  L.  Allen 
J.  S.  Ansari 


D.  F.  James 
L.  E.  Jones 
J.  F.  Keffer 
V.  Klemes 


W.  D.  Baines  (Chairman) 


I.  G.  Currie 
R.  G.  Fenton 


H.  J.  L^utheusser 


R.  C.  Flanagan 


C.A.  Ward 


1105*  Generative  Phonology/D.  Kaye 

Candidates  for  degrees  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations.  Programs 
of  study  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Department.  Participation  in  research 
seminars  of  the  Department  is  required  of  all  graduate  students. 

Qualified  candidates  are  accepted  for  specialized  study  in  Fluid  Mechanics, 
Hydraulics,  Hydrology,  Water  Resources,  Combustion,  Heat  Transmission,  Air 
Pollution,  Plasma  Engineering,  Cryogenics,  Thermodynamics,  Stress  Analysis, 
Vibrations,  Control  Systems,  and  in  special  topics  currently  under  investigation 
within  the  Department. 

Students  interested  in  Nuclear  Power  may  select  from  the  courses  offered  in 
this  subject,  and  may  undertake  thesis  research  within  the  Department  upon  a 
related  problem. 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  for  a copy  of  the  Departmental  Graduate  Programs 
Booklet. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ENGINEERING 

A candidate,  seeking  to  prepare  himself  for  advanced  professional  activity  in 
some  area  of  specialization  represented  by  a professor  in  the  Department,  will, 
in  consultation  with  this  professor,  who  will  remain  his  Staff  Adviser  throughout 
his  candidacy,  select  a program  of  studies  appropriate  to  his  special  interests. 
The  program  will  require  six  courses,  including  one  in  advanced  mathematics. 
A study  project  may  be  assigned  in  lieu  of  one  or  two  of  the  six  courses  where 
this  appears  best  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  candidate. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

This  degree  program  is  offered  for  those  interested  in  research  and  advanced 
academic  study.  The  program  of  study  will  normally  include  three  courses  of 
instruction  at  graduate  level  and  a research  project  leading  to  the  submission  of  a 
suitable  thesis.  The  research  topic  and  courses  of  instruction  are  selected  in  con- 
sultation with  members  of  the  Department,  and  are  whenever  possible  chosen  in 
accordance  with  the  preferences  of  the  candidate.  Except  in  special  circumstances 
one  lecture  course  must  be  in  advanced  mathematics  and  the  others  chosen  to 
support  the  main  subject  of  study  as  represented  by  the  thesis  topic.  Additional 
courses  may  be  taken  by  the  student  at  his  discretion  but  with  the  approval  of 
the  Department. 
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DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Those  seeking  admission  as  candidates  for  this  degree  should  be  able  to  give 
evidence  of  marked  ability  in  research.  In  consultation  with  the  staff  a research 
objective  is  defined  and  a supporting  program  of  studies  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  Department  is  specified.  As  early  in  his  program  as  practicable,  but  not  less 
than  15  months  in  residence  prior  to  his  presentation  of  his  thesis,  a candidate 
must  pass  a General  Qualifying  Examination  which  will  be  conducted  by  an 
Examining  Committee  appointed  by  the  Department. 

There  is  no  foreign  language  requirement  for  the  Ph.D.  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. Each  Ph.D.  candidate  will  be  required  to  successfully  complete  the 
equivalent  of  the  following  four  courses  at  some  point  in  his  graduate  career: 
lOOlX,  103 IX,  IIOIX  and  1201X. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
DYNAMICS 

lOOlX  Dynamics  l/R.  C.  Flanagan 
1002X  Dynamics  H/R.  C.  Flanagan 
1005X  TTieory  of  Vibrations  I/D.  L.  Allen 
1006X  Theory  of  Vibrations  II/D.  L.  Allen 
1007X  Nonlinear  Vibrations/D.  L.  Allen 
1009X*  Applied  Acoustics/D.  L.  Allen 
1012X*  Matrix  Methods  l/B.  Tabarrok 
101 3X*  Matrix  Methods  II/B.  Tabarrok 
1014X  Energy  Methods  l/B.  Tabarrok 
101 5X  Energy  Methods  II/B.  Tabarrok 

SOLO)  MECHANICS 

103 IX  Solid  Mechanics/D.  McCammond 

1032X  Elasticity/F.  P.  J.  Rimrott 

1035X  Thermal  Stress  Analysis//.  W.  Smith 

1036X  Experimental  Stress  Analysis  I/G.  E.  Godfrey 

1037X  Experimental  Stress  Analysis  U/G.  E.  Godfrey 

104 IX  Plasticity  l/R.  G.  Fenton 

1042X  Plasticity  II//?.  G.  Fenton 

1044X*  Metal  Forming  Processes//?.  G.  Fenton 

1046X  Viscoelasticity/D.  McCammond 

MOLECULAR  THERMODYNAMICS 

110 IX  Thermodynamics/C.  A.  Ward 
1 103X  Molecular  Theory  of  Gases/D.  S.  Scott 
1 104X  Molecular  Theory  of  Fluids/D.  S.  Scott 
1 107X*  Statistical  Thermodynamics/C.  A.  Ward 

HEAT  TRANSFER 

1 1 1 IX  Conduction  Heat  Transfer//^.  H.  Abdelmessih 
X Half-course. 

*Not  offered  in  the  academic  year  1971-72.  Next  offered  in  the  academic 
year  1972-73. 
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1113X* *  Radiant  Heat  Transfer/F.  C.  Hooper 
1 1 15X  Heat  Transfer  with  Phase  Change//4.  H.  Abdelmessih 

COMBUSTION 

1123X  Physical  Aspects  of  Combustion//4 . B.  Allan 
1 124X  Combustion  of  I.C.  Engines/y4.  B.  Allan 

CRYOGENICS 

1133X  Refrigeration  and  Gas  Liquefaction/P.  S.  Shen 
1134X  Cryogenic  Systems/P.  5.  5/icn 

FUNDAMENTAL  FLUID  MECHANICS 

120 IX  Fluid  Mechanics  1/ Staff 

1202X  Fluid  Mechanics  II/Z.  G.  Currie 

1203X  Hydrodynamics/H.  J.  Leutheusser 

1205X*  Viscous  Flows/Z).  F.  James 

1207X*  Turbulence  1/7.  F.  Keffer 

1208X  Turbulence  H/7.  F.  Keffer 

121 IX  Convection  in  Laminar  Flow/IF.  D.  Baines 

1212X  Transport  of  Heat  and  Mass  in  Turbulent  Flow/IF.  D.  Baines 

1213X  Continuum  Mechanics/D.  F.  James 

APPLIED  FLUID  MECHANICS 

1221X*  Advanced  Topics  in  Hydraullcs/77.  7.  Leutheusser 
WATER  RESOURCES 

1241X  Advanced  Hydrology/F.  Klemes 
1243X*  Runoff  Regulation/F.  Klemes 
1246X  Water  Resources  Development/ F.  Klemes 
1248X*  Hydraulics  of  Open  Channels/5/aj9 

CONTROLS 

130 IX  Hydraulic  and  Pneumatic  Control  Systems/7.  Van  de  Vegte 

1303X  Nonlinear  Control  Systems/7.  Van  de  Vegte 

1306X  Distributed  Parameter  and  Time  Delay  Systems/7.  S.  Ansari 

ANALYSIS 

140 IX  Engineering  Analysis  V Staff 
1402X  Engineering  Analysis  \\/ Staff 


X Half  course. 

*Not  offered  1971-72.  Next  offered  in  1972-73. 
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MEDICAL  BIOPHYSICS 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

BIOPHYSICS  GROUP 

CELL  BIOLOGY  GROUP 

N.  Aspin 

J.  P.  Carver 

W.  R.  Bruce 

B.  Cinader 

J.  R.  Cunningham 

C.  R.  Fuerst 

A . F.  Howatson 

M.  Gold 

J.  W.  Hunt 

L.  A.  McHattie 

H.  E.  Johns 

M.  L.  Pearson 

E.  A.  McCulloch 

B.  D.  Sanwal 

R.  G.  Miller 

L.  Siminovitch  (Associate  Chairman) 

F.  P.  Ottensmeyer 
R.  A.  Phillips 

A.  M.  Rauth 
R.  Sheinin 
C.  P.  Stunners 
K.  W.  Taylor 
J.  E.  Till 

G.  F.  Whitmore  (Chairman) 

M.  W.  Thompson 

The  Department  of  Medical  Biophysics  in  the  future  will  consist  of  two  sub- 
sections. Tlie  Biophysics  group  is  housed  mainly  at  the  Ontario  Cancer  Institute, 
and  the  Cell  Biology  group  mainly  in  the  Medical  Complex  building.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Medical  Biophysics  offers  opportunities  for  research  in  the  application  of 
the  methods  and  concepts  of  physics  to  the  investigation  of  biological  problems. 
Projects  which  cut  across  the  conventional  boundaries  of  physics,  biology,  che- 
mistry, and  medicine  are  encouraged.  Such  projects  include  radiobiology,  radia- 
tion chemistry,  photochemistry,  viral  and  bacterial  genetics,  tumour  virus  studies, 
electron  microscopy,  tissue  culture,  protein  and  nucleic  acid  synthesis,  immuno- 
chemistry  and  immunogenetics. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations. 

Candidates  lacking  adequate  undergraduate  background  in  biological  sciences 
or  in  physics  will  be  required  to  take  such  courses  as  are  deemed  necessary  to 
provide  a proper  basis  for  graduate  study  and  research  in  Medical  Biophysics. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  with  adequate  undergraduate  training  in  both  biological  sciences 
and  physics  will  be  accepted  under  the  general  regulations. 

Candidates  with  an  adequate  undergraduate  training  either  in  the  biological 
sciences  or  in  physics,  but  not  in  both,  may  be  accepted  under  the  general  regula- 
tions with  the  qualification  that  they  must  take  such  courses  in  biological  science 
or  in  physics,  as  are  deemed  necessary  by  the  staff  in  Medical  Biophysics,  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a suitable  scholastic  background  for  graduate  study  and  research 
in  Medical  Biophysics.  In  general  the  subject  of  the  thesis  research  will  lie  more 
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in  the  biological  or  physical  side  of  the  subject  depending  on  the  background  and 
interests  of  the  candidate. 

The  language  requirement  will  normally  be  one  foreign  language,  preferably, 
French  or  German. 

Courses  in  the  following  are  suggested  as  suitable  minor  subjects  for  candidates 
whose  major  subject  is  Medical  Biophysics.  The  selection  of  minor  subjects  must 
be  approved  by  the  Department  and  will  be  influenced  by  the  scholastic  back- 
ground of  the  student  and  the  particular  field  selected  for  investigation.  Other 
minor  subjects  could  be  selected  under  special  circumstances. 


COURSES  OF  mSTRUCTION 

1001  Cell  Biology//.  E.  Till 

1002  Radiobiology/G.  F.  Whitmore 

1003  Radiation  physics//.  R.  Cunningham 

1006  Immunochemistry/B.  Cinader 

1007  Radiation  Chemistry  of  Biological  Systems//.  W.  Hunt 

1008  Special  Topics  in  Biophysics/C.  P.  Stunners 

1010  Mathematical  Biophysics/IF.  R.  Bruce 

1011  Cellular  Biophysics/C.  P.  S tanners 

1012  Molecular  Biology  I/L.  Siminovitch 

1013  Molecular  Biology  11/M.  Gold 

1014  Molecular  Biology  III/C.  R.  Fuerst 

1015  Biophysics  Seminar 

1016  Selected  Topics  in  Biophysics/5te# 

1017  Cardiac  Physiology/f^.  W.  Taylor 

NOTE:  See  also  course  1028  in  Physiology  and  Banting  and  Best  Research. 


Applied  Mathematics 

Microbiology 

Biochemistry 

Botany 

Physics 

Physical  Chemistry 


Physiology 

Genetics 

Histology 


Mathematics 

Pathology 
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INSTITUTE  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 


A.  Angel/MEDiCDfE 
N.  Ajpm/MEDICAL  BIOPHYSICS 
A.  A.  A xelrad/j^ ATOMY 
A.  Becker/MEDlCTSE 
D.  E.  Bergsagel/MEDiCTNE 
I.  Broder/MEDiCTSE 
W.  R.  Bruce/MEDiCAE  biophysics 
A.  C.  Bry an/ AH AESTTIESIA 
S.  L.  Cohen/ OBSTETRICS  and 
GYNAECOLOGY 

G.  E.  Conne///BIOCHEMISTRY 
/.  H.  Crool:sron/MEDiciNE 
N.  E.  D/a/Ma/iI/MEDiciNE 
W.  R.  Drucker/ SURGERY 
S.  Dubiski/MEmcmE 
R.  Falk/SORGERY 

M.  M.  Fisher /MEOicvtTE 
P.  Fleming/E AEOiATRics 

N.  Forbath/MEmcTHE 

G.  G.  Forstner/ MEDICINE 
D.  Fraser/E AEDIATRICS 

/.  B.  Fn7z/PHYSIOLOGY  AND  BANTING 
AND  BEST  RESEARCH 

A.  G.  Gornall /EATHOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

M.  L.  Halperin/MEDiCTNE 

J.  R.  Hamillon/EAEDiATRics 

C.  H.  Hollenberg/MEDICTNE 

K.  N.  Jeejeebhoy /MEDICINE 

H.  E.  Johns/ MEDICAE  BIOPHYSICS 
R.  S.  Julius /COMEVTER  SCIENCE 
W.  Kalow /EHARMACOhOGY 

B.  S.  L.  Kidd /E AEDIATRICS 

D.  W.  Killinger /MEDICINE 

J.  C.  Laidlaw /MEDICINE  (Director) 
W.  H.  le  Riche /HYGIENE 
H.  Levison/E AEDIATRICS 


J.  A.  Lowden /E AEDIATRICS 

W.  A.  Mahon /MEDICINE 

J.  M.  Martin/EHYSIOEOGY 

E.  A.  McCulloch /MEDICINE  (Secretary) 

R.  G.  Miller /MEDiCPiL  biophysics 

H.  Z.  Movat /EATROEOGY 

M.  A.  Ogryzlo/MEDICINE 

D.  Osmond /EHYSIOEOGY  AND  BANTING 
AND  BEST  RESEARCH 
D.  Osoba/MEDICINE 
R.  A.  Phillips /MEDIC  AE  BIOPHYSICS 
/.  C.  Radde/E AEDIATRICS 
A.  Rapoport /MEDICINE 

D.  B.  W.  Reid/HYGIENE 
J.  L.  Ruse/MEDICINE 

A.  Sass-Kortsak/E AEDIATRICS 
H.  Schacter /BIOCHEMISTRY 
J.  W.  Scott /EHYSIOEOGY 
P.  Seeman/EHAEMACOEOGY 

E.  A.  Sellers/EHARMACOEOGY 
R.  J.  Shephard /HYGIENE 

L.  Siminovitch /MEDICAE  cell  biology 

N.  Z.  Stanacev/EATH.  chem. 

H.  C.  Stancer/ESYCHiATRY 
G.  Steiner /MEDICINE 

P.  R.  Swyer/PAEDIATRICS 
C.  Ta/or/suRGERY 
E.  L.  Thomas/Bio-MEDICAE 
ELECTRONICS 

M.  ThompSOn/E AEDIATRICS 

J.  E.  Ti7//MEDICAL  BIOPHYSICS 
R.  Volpe/MEDICINE 
J.  R.  Wherrett /MEDICINE 
E.  D.  Wigle /MEDICINE 
C.  R.  Woolf /MEDICINE 
W.  Zingg/SVRGERY 
T.  T.  Zsoter/MEDiciNE 


The  principal  purpose  of  the  Institute  of  Medical  Science  is  to  provide  a 
preparation  for  careers  in  clinical  investigation  through  an  interdisciplinary 
research  experience  in  the  area  of  human  biology.  The  Institute  furnishes  an 
opportunity  for  students  to  work  towards  an  M.Sc.  or  Ph.D.  degree  in  a wide 
range  of  biological  fields  on  problems  which  may  involve  patients  and/or  ex- 
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perimental  animals.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  majority  of  applicants  will  possess 
the  M.D.  degree.  Non-medical  university  graduates,  however,  may  apply  for 
admission.  For  acceptance  into  a degree  program,  candidates  must  have  at  least 
II  class  standing  or  its  equivalent  and  if  they  have  the  M.D.  degree  they  should 
have  obtained  standing  in  the  upper  one-half  of  their  medical  class. 

Initial  inquiries  should  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations. 

Candidates  lacking  adequate  background  in  biological,  natural  or  social 
sciences  may  be  required  to  take  such  undergraduate  or  graduate  courses  as  are 
deemed  necessary  to  provide  a proper  basis  for  their  research.  For  recent 
graduates  of  Canadian  Medical  Schools  the  program  will  ordinarily  require  two 
years,  the  first  year  consisting  largely  of  course  work,  the  second  year  largely  of 
research.  To  qualify  for  an  M.Sc.  degree  each  candidate  must  submit  a satis- 
factory thesis  embodying  the  results  of  his  research.  In  addition,  he  must  pass  an 
oral  examination  based  on  this  research. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations. 

The  program  will  include  a major  subject  which  will  consist  of  one  or  more 
courses  relevant  to  the  thesis  topic.  These  courses  may  be  given  by  more  than 
one  department.  Seminars,  particularly  the  student  seminars  (course  no.  1010, 
vide  infra)  are  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  program. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  Senate  oral  examination  each  candidate  must  pass  a 
comprehensive  examination  in  the  subject  area  of  his  work. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Medical  Science 

1001  Human  Biology //.  C.  Laidlaw,  E.  A.  McCulloch 

1010  Student  Seminars/G.  Steiner 

1020  Cellular  Mechanisms  in  Biology  and  Medicine/E.  A.  McCulloch 
1030  Clinical  Respiratory  Physiology/^l . C.  Bryan 
1040  The  Steroid  Hormones/Z).  W.  Killinger,  J.  L.  Ruse 
1050  Mathematics  for  Medical  Scientlsts/H.  E.  Johns 

The  following  are  examples  of  courses  given  by  other  Departments  which 
may  be  taken  by  students  in  the  Institute  of  Medical  Science. 

Biochemistry 

142 IX  Structure  and  Function  of  Proteins  (first  term) 

1422X  Biochemistry  of  Membranes  (second  term) 

1423X  Metabolic  Enzymology  and  Control  Mechanisms  (first  term) 

1426X  Physical  Biochemistry  (second  term) 

1471  Advanced  Biochemistry — Laboratory 


X Half  course. 
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1006  Statistical  Methods  1 

1007  Statistical  Methods  2 

Medical  Biophysics 

1008  Special  Topics  in  Biophysics 

1010  Mathematical  Biophysics 

1012  Molecular  Biology  I 

1013  Molecular  Biology  II 

1014  Molecular  Biology  in 

Pharmacology 

1004  Membrane  Biology  and  Membrane-Drug  Interactions 
Physiology 

1028  Tracer  Methodology 
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MEDffiVAL  STUDIES 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 

J.  W.  Abrams /msiOKY 
J.  H.  Acland/ARcmTECTUKE 

A.  Ahmad/ishXMic 
E.  Alfoldi/msT.  art 

G.  T.  Artola/EfiST  asian 

M.  Q.  Baig/iSLAMic 

B.  C.  Barmann/CLASSiCAL 
T.  D.  Barnes /CLASSIC AE 

tR.  J.  Bar/a/HiSPANic 
E.  Birnbaum /ISLAMIC 
L.  E.  Boy/p/MEDIEVAL 

D.  Brett-Evans/GERMAEt 
P.  H.  Brieger/MEDiEVAL 

J.  S.  Brownlee/EAST  asian 
/.  F.  Burke/msEAtiic 
A.  Cameron/EtiGLisH 
G.  P.  C/IV/O/ITALIAN 

E.  E.  Colledge/MEDiEVAL 

R.  W.  Crooker/ MEDIEVAL 

N.  Z.  Davis/msTORY 

W.  A.  C.  H.  Dobson /EAST  asian 
L.  Doleiel/SLAVic 

R.  B.  Donovan/FRENCH 

S.  Drake/msTORY 

iW.  B.  Dunphy/EmLOSOEHY 
E.  R.  Fairweather/MEDiEYAL 
R.  A.  Faick/Mvstc 
J.  F.  F//«n/FRENCH 
J.  T.  Forestell/MEDlEVAL 
D.  Fojc/english 
fF.  A.  Frank/ ENGLISH 
§JV.  A.  Goffart/ HISTORY 

L.  V.  Golombek/iSLAMic 

M.  R.  E.  Gough /MEDIEVAL 
\P.  Grendler /HISTORY 

J.  Gulsoy /msRANic 

Sr.  M.  Esther  Hanley /classical 

A.  R.  Harden /FRENCH 

N.  Haring/MEDiEVAL 
G.  Heiman/POL.  ECON. 

P.  L.  Hey  worth /ENGLISH 
A.  Hughes /MVsic 


* Director.  f Secretary. 


D.  G.  Huntley /SLAVIC 

A.  Jwaideh  Co;c/islamic 

K.  O.  Xee/ENGLISH 

G.  L.  Keyes/CLASSICAL 

H.  C.  King/ ASTRONOMY 
T.  J.  F.  Lfl«g/PHILOSOPHY 

t*/.  F.  Leyerle /ENGLISH 
C.  C.  Lovc/english 

L.  E.  M.  Lynch /PHILOSOPHY 

M.  R.  Maniates/Mvsic 
\M.  E.  Marmura /ISLAMIC 

B.  K.  Matilal/EAST  asian 
A.  A.  Maurer /PHILOSOPHY 
J.  K.  McConica/MEDTEVAL 
/.  J.  McMullen/EAST  asian 

\B.  S.  Merrilees /FRENCH 
H.  N.  Milnes/GERMAN 
J.  A . Molinaro /ITALIAN 
J.  H.  A.  Munro/POL.  econ. 
Sister  Frances  N/mj/ENGLiSH 
H.  S.  Noce/ITALIAN 
J.  R.  O’Donnell/CLASSiCAL 
\H.  J.  Olnick/MVSic 
J.  Owenj/PHtLOSOPHY 
A.  C.  Pegis/PHILOSOPHY 
M.  R.  Powicke /msTORY 
W.  H.  Principe/MEDiEVAL 
J.  A . Fo/i/Vmedieval 

A.  G.  Rigg/ENGLISH 
J.  Rist /CLASSICAL 

\H.  A.  Foe/GERMAN 
J.  J.  Fyan/MEDiEVAL 

T.  A.  Sandquist /HISTORY 
R.  M.  Savory  /ISLAMIC 
H.  R.  Secor/FRENCH 
M.  M.  Sheehan /med\eval 
J.  Sheridan /CLASSICAL 
L.  K.  Shook/ENGLiSH 
G.  L.  Stagg/pasPANic 

B.  C.  Stock /MEDIEVAL 

E.  A.  Synan/PHTLOSOPHY 

F.  Talmage/NEAS.  east 

{On  leave  of  absence. 


§Acting  Director. 
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R.  A.  Jay/or/FRENCH 
M.  Ukas/rTKLim 
T.  Venkatacharya/E\ST  ASIAN 
tG.  S.  Vickers/msT.  art 
E.  von  Richthofen/mSEMnc 
A.  K.  Warder /Ek'sv  asian 
D.  B.  Waterhouse /EKST  asian 

ORGANIZATION  AND  PROGRAM 

The  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies  has  a structure  designed  to  offer  interdepart- 
mental programs  in  the  Medieval  period.  Students  are  expected  to  cross  limits 
of  traditional  subjects,  and  research  is  especially  encouraged  in  boundary  areas, 
often  neglected,  between  traditional  departments.  The  first  object  of  the  Centre 
is  to  equip  the  student  with  necessary  languages  and  technical  knowledge  for  his 
program  of  study.  After  this  preliminary  work,  the  student  has  considerable  free- 
dom to  follow  his  interests  in  selecting  graduate  courses;  each  student’s  course 
plan  is  worked  out  individually  by  the  Centre  in  consultation  with  the  student. 
The  Centre  encourages  specialization  in  research. 

A major  new  development  for  the  1971-72  academic  year  is  the  incorpora- 
tion within  the  Centre’s  Ph.D.  program  of  the  structured,  interdisciplinary 
course  of  study  leading  to  the  Licence  in  Mediaeval  Studies.  This  option  for 
Ph.D.  candidates  is  described  in  a separate  paragraph  below. 

Another  new  development  for  1971-72  is  the  inclusion  in  the  Centre’s  pro- 
gram of  the  resources  of  the  Department  of  East  Asian  Studies. 

APPLICATION 

Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations  provided  they  can  satisfy 
the  Centre’s  additional  admission  requirements  stated  here.  Applicants  must 
arrange  for  two  supporting  letters,  preferably  written  on  the  printed  forms  avail- 
able from  the  Centre,  to  be  sent  to  the  Director.  They  will  also  be  asked  to 
complete  forms,  available  from  the  Centre,  in  which  they  write  on  the  reasons 
why  they  wish  to  undertake  graduate  studies  in  the  Medieval  area  and  their 
qualifications  for  doing  so.  The  applicant’s  previous  work  in  the  Medieval 
period,  the  quality  of  his  academic  record,  and  the  evidence  of  the  supporting 
letters  will  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding  on  the  applicant’s  admission. 

MEDIEVAL  LATIN 

All  students  entering  the  Centre  are  asked  to  improve  their  proficiency  in  Latin 
before  arriving  to  register,  since  there  are  Medieval  Latin  requirements  for  all 
degrees.  Examinations  in  Medieval  Latin  are  set  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term 
and  at  the  end  of  the  spring  term. 

Course  training  in  Latin  is  given  at  four  levels.  A non-credit  course  in  Classical 
Latin  grammar  and  readings  is  given  for  those  with  little  prior  knowledge.  Intro- 
ductory Medieval  Latin,  Medieval  Studies  1000,  is  the  M.A.-level  course,  and 
Intermediate  Medieval  Latin,  Medieval  Studies  1001,  is  the  Ph.D.-level  course. 
These  two  courses  lead  specifically  to  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  Latin  examinations 
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A . M.  Watson/fou  ECON. 

J.  R.  Webster/msPANic 
].  A.  Weisheipl/MEDiEWE 
W.  Weissleder/AKTHROEOhOGY 
G.  M.  Wickens/iSLkMic 
iN.  P.  Zacour/msTOKY 


lOn  leave  of  absence. 
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given  in  the  spring.  Courses  1000  and  1001  may  be  taken  as  credit  courses  to 
satisfy  the  number  of  courses  required  for  the  M.A.;  they  may  not  be  counted  as 
minor  subjects  for  the  Ph.D. 

Advanced  seminars  are  also  available  for  those  wishing  to  study  Medieval 
Latin  literature,  Vulgar  Latin  philology,  or  the  like  in  more  detail. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

A candidate  for  a one-year  M.A.  program  must  have  completed  a four-year 
B.A.  in  which  Medieval  Studies  formed  part  of  the  program.  Candidates  without 
sufficient  undergraduate  work  in  Medieval  Studies  may  be  admitted  to  a two- 
year  M.A.  program,  the  first  year  of  which  will  consist  of  five  undergraduate 
courses  or  of  a mixture  of  undergraduate  courses  and  graduate  courses  ap- 
proved by  the  Centre.  In  both  the  prerequisite  year  (if  one  is  required)  and  in 
the  M.A.  year,  candidates  must  be  in  full-time  residence.  For  the  M.A.  three 
cognate  courses  and  an  M.A.  thesis  on  a subject  approved  by  the  Centre,  or 
four  cognate  courses  are  required.  A grade  of  at  least  B—  must  be  obtained  in 
each  course;  any  student  with  an  average  of  less  than  B-f  in  graduate  course 
work  will  be  ineligible  to  proceed  to  the  Ph.D.  degree.  The  courses  should  come 
from  at  least  two  and  not  more  than  three  of  the  subjects  listed  below.  Candi- 
dates will  be  required  to  have  a working  knowledge  of  Medieval  Latin  and 
other  languages  needed  for  their  programs.  All  entering  students  are  required 
to  write  the  fall  M.A.-level  examination  in  Medieval  Latin,  and  may  write  the 
Ph.D.-level  examination  at  the  same  time.  The  Medieval  Latin  requirement  is 
satisfied  by  passing  the  fall  or  spring  M.A.-level  examinations.  Course  Medieval 
Studies  1000  leads  to  the  spring  M.A.-level  examination. 

The  topic  for  the  M.A.  thesis,  if  one  is  being  written,  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Centre  by  November  30  of  the  M.A.  year.  Candidates  who  wish  to  present  them- 
selves for  the  degree  at  the  Fall  Convocation  must  submit  two  unbound  copies 
of  their  thesis  not  later  than  September  1st  for  the  oral  defence  of  the  thesis. 
For  the  Spring  Convocation  the  latest  date  of  submission  is  March  1st.  M.A. 
candidates  who  wish  to  proceed  directly  to  the  Ph.D.  program  and  who  are 
acceptable  to  the  Centre  must  be  admitted  to  the  M.A.  degree  not  later  than  the 
Fall  Convocation  in  the  first  year  of  Ph.D.  residence. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

A candidate  must  satisfy  the  Centre  of  his  ability  to  do  independent  research 
at  an  advanced  level  and  must  normally  have  completed  studies  equivalent  to 
those  leading  to  the  M.A.  degree  in  Medieval  Studies.  Candidates  entering  with 
an  M.A.  in  Medieval  Studies,  or  its  equivalent,  are  required  to  be  in  full-time 
residence  for  two  years.  For  students  entering  with  a completed  Licence  from 
the  Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies  (Toronto),  the  period  is  one  year. 

Two  major  subjects  of  concentration  may  be  chosen;  alternatively,  one  major 
subject  of  concentration  and  two  cognate  minor  subjects  may  be  chosen. 
Medieval  subjects  available  at  the  University  of  Toronto  are  shown  here,  but 
the  list  is  meant  to  be  representative,  not  complete:  Architecture,  Byzantine 
Studies,  English,  French,  German,  History,  History  of  Art,  History  of  Ideas, 
Icelandic,  Islamic  Studies,  Italian,  Latin,  Music,  Near  Eastern  Studies,  Palaeo- 
graphy, Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  Slavic  Languages  and  Literature,  and 
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Spanish.  A grade  above  B—  must  be  obtained  in  each  course;  courses  already 
taken  in  candidature  for  a previous  graduate  degree  may  be  included,  provided 
the  grade  is  above  B—  or  the  equivalent.  An  average  of  B+  in  graduate  course 
work  must  be  maintained.  All  candidates  will  be  required  to  have  a working 
knowledge  of  Medieval  Latin,  of  such  Medieval  vernacular  languages  as  are 
needed  for  their  programs,  and  of  two  modern  languages,  one  of  which  must  be 
German  or  French.  All  entering  students  are  required  to  write  the  fall  Ph.D.- 
level  examination  in  Medieval  Latin,  and  may  write  the  M.A. -level  examination 
at  the  same  time.  The  Medieval  Latin  requirement  is  satisfied  by  passing  the  fall 
or  spring  Ph.D.-level  examinations.  Course  Medieval  Studies  1001  leads  to  the 
spring  Ph.D.-level  examination. 

On  enrolment  the  Ph.D.  candidate  will  be  assigned  to  a faculty  adviser  by 
the  Ph.D.  secretary.  In  consultation  with  his  adviser  the  candidate  will  submit 
to  the  Ph.D.  committee  of  the  Centre  a major  field  for  his  research.  This  will 
be  the  general  area  in  which  the  candidate  proposes  to  write  a thesis  and  is  to 
be  described  in  terms  sufficiently  specific  to  reflect  his  special  research  interests. 
The  major  field  should  be  registered  with  the  Ph.D.  committee  at  the  latest  by 
January  15th  of  the  penultimate  year  of  residence.  The  Ph.D.  committee  will 
then  establish  a committee  of  four  faculty  members  who  will  both  advise  the 
candidate  on  his  preparation  for  the  major  field  examination  and  then  examine 
him  on  it.  The  purpose  of  this  examination  is  to  ensure  that  the  candidate’s 
preparation,  knowledge  and  scholarly  attainment  are  sufficient  for  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  Ph.D.  thesis  at  an  acceptable  professional  standard  of  work.  The 
examination  may  be  taken  in  the  spring  term  of  the  penultimate  year  of  residence, 
and  should  not  normally  be  taken  later  than  the  spring  term  of  the  final  year  of 
residence.  Candidates  who  do  not  achieve  the  required  standing  may  be  allowed 
to  repeat  the  major  field  examination  once. 

The  title  of  the  Ph.D.  thesis,  together  with  a brief  outline  of  not  more  than 
300  words  signed  by  the  supervisor,  should  be  submitted  to  the  Ph.D.  committee 
of  the  Centre  by  March  1st  of  the  penultimate  year  of  residence.  A candidate 
who  wishes  to  present  himself  for  the  degree  at  the  Fall  Convocation  must 
submit  three  unbound  copies  of  this  thesis  not  later  than  September  1st.  For 
the  Spring  Convocation  the  latest  date  for  submission  is  March  1st.  The  candi- 
date will  be  required  to  defend  the  thesis  at  the  Senate  Oral  Examination. 

Discussions  are  under  way  with  the  various  departments  concerned  with  the 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies  to  allow  the  student  the  option  of  following  a dual 
course  of  study  to  lead  to  a Ph.D.  satisfying  the  requirements  of  both  the  Centre 
and  the  relevant  department;  thus  a candidate  might  work  in  Medieval  Studies 
and  Philosophy  or  Medieval  Studies  and  History  so  that  he  would  be  fully  quali- 
fied for  a departmental  appointment  that  would  require  teaching  competence 
shown  by  course  work  outside  the  medieval  period. 

Licence  in  Mediaeval  Studies  (A  diploma  granted  by  the  Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies) 

A student  wishing  to  obtain  this  diploma  must  include  in  his  Ph.D.  program 
Medieval  Studies  9002  and  9004;  two  full  courses  in  Palaeography,  one  of  which 
must  be  on  Latin  texts;  and  Medieval  Studies  9300.  All  these  courses  must  be 
completed  with  at  least  B standing.  The  Licence  is  conferred  after  the  major 
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field  examination  (as  defined  above)  has  been  passed  and  in  no  event  before 
the  end  of  the  third  year  of  full-time  graduate  study.  A student  wishing  to 
obtain  the  Licence  is  advised  to  make  this  decision  early  in  his  graduate  pro- 
gram so  that  the  necessary  work  can  be  accomplished  on  an  orderly  basis. 

COURSES  AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  1971-72  SESSION 

The  individual  courses  which  students  may  choose  are  listed  below  according 
to  graduate  departments.  Only  those  courses  planned  for  1971-72  are  given 
and  students  should  consult  the  offerings  of  relevant  departments  for  Medieval 
courses  listed  in  the  Calendar  but  not  being  offered  in  the  1971-72  session.  In 
October  a list  of  further  courses  given  in  the  1971-72  session  will  be  available. 
A careful  reading  of  all  entries  is  advised  since  courses  relevant  to  a given  subject 
may  be  listed  in  several  departments;  for  example,  courses  related  to  Byzantine 
Studies  are  listed  under  Classical  Studies,  History,  History  of  Art,  and  Medieval 
Studies. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

1121  Peasant  and  Feudal  Institutions/IF.  Weissleder 
ARCHITECTURE 

1120  Medieval  Structures//.  H.  Acland 
CLASSICAL  STUDIES 

1008  Greek  Palaeography  and  the  Edition  of  Texts  (two-year  course)/ 

B.  C.  Barmann 

1108  Letters  of  Ambrose  and  Jerome//.  Sheridan 
1110  St.  Augustine/G.  L. /feycj 

1112  Palaeography  and  The  Edition  of  Texts  (two-year  course )/L.  E.  Boyle, 
J.  R.  O’Donnell  (Prerequisite;  M.A.-level  Medieval  Latin) 

1125  Latin  Poetry  in  the  4th  Century  A.D. /Sr.  M.  E.  Hanley 

1235  Christianity  in  the  ITiird  and  Fourth  Centuries  A.D./T.  D.  Barnes 

EAST  ASIAN  STUDIES 
Chinese 

1112  Chinese  Colonial  Policy  in  the  Light  of  the  Memorials  of  Chao  Ts’o/ 

W.  A.  C.  H.  Dobson 

1114  Advanced  Chinese  Bibliography//?.  Chu 

1134  Selected  Topics  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  Art/D.  /.  Dohrenwend, 

B.  A.  Stephen,  D.  B.  Waterhouse 

Indian 

1201  Sanskrit  for  Graduates  in  Chinese  or  Japanese/T.  Venkatacharya 

1204  Bhattoji’s  Siddhantakaumudi/T.  Venkatacharya 

1205  Selections  from  the  Paribhasendusekhara/T.  Venkatacharya 
1207  Buddhist  Hybrid  Sanskrit/(V.  Kobayashi 

1210  Indian  Poetics  (alahkdrasastra) /T.  Venkatacharya 
1212  The  Classical  Theatre/G.  T.  Artola,  A.  K.  Warder 
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1213  The  Classical  Theatre/G.  T.  Artola,  A.  K.  Warder  (for  Students  in  the 

Centre  for  the  Drama) 

1214  Prayogikadhikarana  in  Sanskrit  Poetics/J.  Venkatacharya 

1215  Mahakavya/G.  T.  Artola 

1216  Akhydyika  and  Kathd/G.  T.  Artola 

1219  The  Dasarupaka/T.  Venkatacharya 

1221  Madhyamaka/zl.  K.  Warder 

1222  The  Theory  of  Knowledge  (pramanavidya)//!.  K.  Warder 

1223  Early  and  Mediaeval  Nyaya-Vaisesika  (up  to  Udayana)/B.  K.  Matilal 

1224  Navya-Nyaya  (Gahgesa  and  his  School)/B.  K.  Matilal 

1225  Some  Problems  of  Logic,  Epistemology  and  Semantics  in  Indian 

Philosophy/B.  K.  Matilal 

1227  Jnanasrimitra  and  Udayana/B.  K.  Matilal 

1228  Vag-arthau:  Speech  and  Its  Meaning/B.  K.  Matilal 

Japanese 

1340  Readings  in  Tokugawa  Intellectual  History//.  /.  McMullen 

1342  Readings  on  Law  and  Policy  of  the  Kamakura  Shogunate/ 

J.  S.  Brownlee 


ENGLISH 

1000  Old  English:  an  Introduction  to  Beowulf  and  other  literature/ 

R.  A.  Frank 

1030  The  Alfredian  Orosius/L.  K.  Shook 

1050  The  Exeter  Book:  a close  study  of  its  contents  with  an  examination  of 
the  photographic  facsimile/L.  K.  Shook 
1 1 1 1 Advanced  Old  English/y4 . Cameron 

Prerequisite:  a previous  study  of  Old  English 
1300  Middle  English  Language  and  Literature/K.  O.  Kee 
1350  How  to  Edit  a Middle  English  Text/ A.  G.  Rigg 
1550  Chaucer/B.  L.  Hey  worth 
1700  Fifteenth-Century  Poetry/D.  Fox 
2100  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Latin  Drama/C.  C.  Love 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

1302  Old  Provencal//?.  A.  Taylor 

1303  Anglo-Norman/B.  S.  Merrilees 

1402  Medieval  French  Drama/ A.  R.  Harden 

1403  Les  Trouveres  lyriques  des  XU'  et  XIII'  siecles///.  R.  Secor 

GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 

1010  Elementary  Old  Norse//?.  A.  Frank 
1 1 10  Advanced  Old  Norse:  Scaldic  Verse//?.  A.  Frank 
1 130  The  Medieval  Lyric///.  N.  Milnes 

HISTORY 

1200X  Barbarian  Kingdoms  and  the  Carolingians/IF.  A.  Goffart 
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1225X  Humanism  and  Reform/7.  K.  McConica 

1215X  The  Waning  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  special  reference  to  England/ 

M.  R.  Powicke 

HISTORY  OF  ART 

2055  Byzantine  Minor  Arts/E.  Alfdidi 

HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

1014  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Astronomy//.  W.  Abrams 

1006X  Aristotelian  Physical  Science  in  the  Latin  Middle  Ages//.  A.  Weisheipl 
1019X  Medieval  Innovations  in  Aristotelian  Physical  Science//.  A.  Weisheipl 

ISLAMIC  STUDIES 

(See  courses  listed  under  the  Department  of  Islamic  Studies.  Regarding 
the  availability  of  any  particular  course,  please  consult  the  Department 
when  the  programs  of  individual  students  are  being  formulated.) 

ITALIAN  AND  HISPANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

1025X  Old  Italian  (fall  session  )/G.  P.  Clivio 

1026X  Introduction  to  Italian  Dialectology  (spring  session)/G.  P.  Clivio 
1050  Old  Spanish//.  Gulsoy 

2000X  Hispano-Arabic  Elements  in  Medieval  Spain  (fall  session)/  /.  F.  Burke 
2010X  The  Courtly  Tradition  in  Spain  to  the  Baroque  (spring  session)/ 

/.  F.  Burke 

2025  Medieval  Spanish  Epic,  Chronicles  and  Romancero/E.  von  Richthofen 
2080  The  Literary  Image  of  Late  Medieval  Peninsular  Society//.  R.  Webster 

MEDIEVAL  STUDIES 

1000  Introductory  Medieval  Latin/  B.  C.  Stock 

For  students  with  little  background  in  Latin  a concurrent  tutorial  in 
basic  classical  Latin  grammar  will  be  given. 

1001  Intermediate  Medieval  ~La.t\n/ StafJ 

1015  Ovid  in  the  Middle  Ages//4.  G.  Rigg 

Prerequisite:  reading  ability  in  classical  or  medieval  Latin. 

1100  Introductory  Medieval  Greek.  Prerequisite:  Greek  122  or  NLA  261,  or 

equivalent/5'/flj^ 

1101  Intermediate  Medieval  Greek.  Prerequisite:  Medieval  Studies  1100,  or 

equivalent/B.  C.  Barmann 
2050  Middle  Welsh/D.  N.  Klausner 

3010  Augustine’s  Theology  and  Anthropology /E.  R.  Fairweather 
9002  Doctrinal  and  Institutional  Foundations  of  the  Christian  Middle  Ages/ 
Staff 

9004  Artistic  Expressions  of  Medieval  Society /Staff 
9020  The  Doctrine  of  Creation  in  the  School  of  Chartres/N.  Haring 
9031  Christology  in  the  Writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas/IF.  H.  Principe 
9041  Decretists  and  Decretalists/E.  E.  Boyle 


X Half  course. 
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9115  Seminar  in  Diplomatics/L.  E.  Boyle 
9120  English  Ecclesiastical  Courts/M.  M.  Sheehan 
9140  Western  Institutions//.  A.  Raftis 

9150  The  Gregorian  Reform//.  /.  Ryan 

9160  Court  Rolls  as  Sources  for  the  Study  of  Village  Life//.  A.  Raftis 

9180  English  Spirituality  in  the  13th  Century /E.  E.  Colledge 

9181  Old  English  Phonology/E.  E.  Colledge 

9221  Christian  Art  and  Architecture  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Centuries/ 

M.  Gough 

9231  Problems  and  Texts  in  Medieval  Science,  1100-1250/E.  C.  Stock 
9300  Research  Report/Staff  (Prerequisites:  Medieval  Studies  9002,  9004; 
two  years  of  Palaeography;  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German) 

MUSIC 

1010  The  Notation  of  Early  Music/E.  A.  Falck 

1040  Proseminar:  Topics  in  the  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Rtnods/ Staff 
110 IX  The  Trecento:  origins,  character  and  influences  of  Italian  music  in  the 
14th  century  (M.A.  seminar)/A.  Hughes 
1102X  Music  in  Rome  1575-1625  (M.A.  seminar)/G.  W.  Drake 
120 IX  The  Notre  Dame  School:  the  three  main  manuscripts/E.  A.  Falck 
1202X  The  Fifteenth  Century:  the  Middle  Ages  continued//4.  Hughes 

NEAR  EASTERN  STUDIES 

1321  Medieval  Hebrew  Texts  ( Religious )/E.  Talmage 
PHILOSOPHY 

2021  History  of  Medieval  Philosophy  I/E.  A.  Synan 
2024  St.  Anselm/.4.  C.  Pegis 

2044  Thomistic  Metaphysics//! . A.  Maurer  (First  Term)//.  Owens  (Second 
Term)  (either  term  may  be  selected  for  half-course  credit) 

2046  Texts  in  Fourteenth-Century  Philosophy//.  Owens 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

2208  Economic  History  of  the  Early  Middle  Ages/ A.  M.  Watson 
2002  Ancient  and  Medieval  Political  Thought/G.  Heiman 

SLAVIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

1 104  Old  Church  Slavonic/D.  G.  Huntley 

1210  Studies  in  Medieval  Russian  Literature/E.  H.  Marshall 


X Half  course. 
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METALLURGY  AND  MATERIALS  SCIENCE 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


C.  B.  Alcock  (Chairman) 
K.  T.  Aust 
G.  B.  Craig 
S.  N.  Flengas 
U.  M.  Franklin 


A.  McLean 
W.  A.  Miller 
L.  M.  Pidgeon 

B.  Ramaswami 


H.  U.  Ross 

J.  W.  Rutter  (Secretary) 
R.  S.  Segsworth 
J.  M.  Toguri 
G.  C.  Weatherly 


MASTER  OF  ENGINEERING 

Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Candidates  for  this  degree  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations.  The 
program  of  study  will  normally  include  three  courses  of  which  one  must  be 
taken  outside  the  Department  and  one  must  be  a departmental  research  semi- 
nar. The  required  thesis  is  based  upon  research  work  carried  out  in  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  fields  of  chemical  or  physical  metallurgy  or  materials  science.  The 
thesis  must  be  presented  at  an  oral  examination. 

Typical  physical  metallurgy  and  materials  science  subjects  are  those  dealing 
with  plastic  deformation,  surface  properties,  electron  microscopy,  grain  boundary 
migration,  phase  transformations,  point  defects,  and  solidification.  These  studies 
are  all  related  to  the  general  problem  of  understanding  the  structure  of  mate- 
rials and  its  relationship  to  their  physical  properties. 

Typical  subjects  in  chemical  metallurgy  involve  a study  of  the  equilibria 
existing  during  the  reduction  of  oxides  with  carbon  and  metals;  sintering  and 
reduction  of  iron  ores,  properties  of  iron  and  steelmaking  slags;  the  production 
and  properties  of  volatile  metals  such  as  magnesium  and  lithium;  and  investiga- 
tions of  the  fundamental  properties  of  fused  salt  solutions  such  as  activities, 
solubilities,  fused  salt  electrolysis  or  reactive  metals;  kinetics  of  high-tempera- 
ture reactions. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  comply  with  the  general  regulations.  The 
program  of  study  normally  will  include  a major  subject  and  three  minor  sub- 
jects. The  major  subject  will  be  either  chemical  or  physical  metallurgy  or 
materials  science.  One  of  the  three  minor  subjects  must  be  a course  taken  out- 
side the  Department  and  one  must  be  a Departmental  research  seminar.  The 
required  thesis  is  based  upon  research  work  carried  out  in  the  Department  in 
the  fields  of  chemical  or  physical  metallurgy  or  materials  science. 

Candidates  are  required  to  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  one  language 
other  than  English,  to  be  chosen  from  French,  German,  Russian  and  Japanese. 
The  student  must  demonstrate  his  ability  to  translate  the  technical  literature  of 
his  field  of  study. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1001  Physics  of  Meals  - plastic  deformation,  dislocations,  and  modern  theory 

of  mechanical  properties/G.  B.  Craig  and  B.  Ramaswami 

1002  Advanced  Materials  Science  - Selected  To'pics/ Staff 

1003  Physics  of  Metals  - Structure  and  Properties  of  Interfaces;  Solidifica- 

tion and  Crystal  Growth/J^f.  T.  Aust  and  J.  W.  Rutter 
1004X  Defects  in  Crystalline  Solids  - a discussion  of  point  defects,  dislocation 
and  surface  defects  in  crystals/B.  Ramaswami  and  W.  A.  Miller 
1005X  X-Ray  Diffraction  Techniques  in  Research/ G.  M.  Franklin 
1006X  Electron  Microscopy  - Selected  Topics/G.  C.  Weatherly 
1007X  X-Ray  Spectroscopic  Techniques  in  Research/G.  M.  Franklin 
2005X  Physical  Chemistry  of  Molten  Salts  and  Slags/5.  N.  Flengas 
2006X  Heterogeneous  Equilibria  in  Refractory  Systems//.  M.  Toguri 
2007X  Iron  and  Steel  Making  - selected  topics//^.  McLean  and  FI.  U.  Ross 
2008X  Mineral  Processing///.  G.  Ross 

2009  Selected  Topics  in  Extractive  Metallurgy /5ta;9 

2010  Chemical  Metallurgy  of  Solid  Systems/C.  B.  Alcock 


X Half  course. 
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MUSEOLOGY 

A program  in  Museology  leading  to  the  Master  of  Museology  degree  has  been 
established  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  and  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies,  through  a number  of  its  departments. 

Although  the  main  area  of  specialization  is  that  of  museology  (or  museum 
science),  particular  emphasis  in  each  student’s  program  will  be  placed  on  one 
or  more  of  those  disciplines  which  have  the  most  relevance  to  the  museum. 
These  may  include,  for  example.  Anthropology,  Astronomy,  Classical  Studies, 
East  Asian  Studies,  Geology,  History  of  Art,  History  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, and  Zoology. 

The  program  has  been  designed  for  persons  intending  to  work  professionally 
in  museums,  and  consists  of  four  parts: 

1.  A lecture  course  in  Museology,  offered  by  the  staff  of  the  academic  depart- 
ments of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 

2.  A practical  course  of  exercises  and  demonstrations  of  museum  techniques, 
offered  by  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  or  other  Museums  and  Art 
Galleries. 

3.  Two  cognate  graduate  courses  in  the  student’s  academic  discipline,  approved 
by  the  department  concerned. 

4.  A paper  designed  to  test  the  student’s  ability  to  apply  the  training  in 
Museology  to  the  museum  exposition  of  some  aspect  of  his  academic  discip- 
line. The  selection  of  topic  and  supervision  of  the  preparation  of  this  paper 
will  be  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  staff  and  the 

graduate  department  concerned. 

The  overall  program  is  directed  and  supervised  by  a special  Program  Super- 
visory Committee  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  consisting  of  members  of 
staff  of  both  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  and  of  a number  of  graduate  depart- 
ments, chaired  by  the  Assistant  Dean.  For  further  information  on  individual 
programs  and  on  the  two  museum  courses,  students  are  advised  to  consult  the 
Program  Administrator,  Mr.  Hewitt  Bayley,  at  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  to 
whom  all  initial  enquiries  should  be  directed. 
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GRADUATE  FACULTY 


J.  Beckwith 
G.  S.  Ciamaga 
R.  A.  Falck  (Secretary) 
A.  Hughes 


L.  Klein  (Chairman) 

M.  R.  Maniates 


C.  R.  Morey 
\H.  J.  Olnick 
E.  Schabas 


J.  J.  Weinzweig 


A preliminary  examination  will  be  given  to  all  candidates  as  part  of  the 
application  procedure.  The  duration  and  final  details  of  the  graduate  program 
are  subject  to  the  findings  of  this  examination.  The  examination  will  normally 
be  administered  in  January  of  the  year  of  intended  enrolment.  Apply  to  the 
Secretary,  Graduate  Department,  for  particulars. 

All  full-time  students  of  the  Graduate  Department  are  eligible  and  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  performing  organizations  of  the  Faculty  of  Music. 
Of  special  interest  is  the  Hortus  Musicus  Torontonensis  which  performs  medi- 
eval and  renaissance  music,  the  Collegium  Musicum  which  performs  baroque 
music  and  the  Contemporary  Music  Group  which  performs  20th  Century  and 
student  compositions.  Also  available  are  the  orchestra,  chorus,  concert  band 
and  various  chamber  music  ensembles.  The  Colloquium  Musicum  meets  perio- 
dically to  discuss  new  literature  in  musicology. 

Performance  instruction  for  qualified  graduate  students  who  are  not  in  the 
performance  and  literature  program  is  available  as  an  extra  activity.  Students 
must  audition  and  meet  the  standard  of  performance  required  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

The  M.A.  is  offered  only  in  musicology.  Candidates  are  accepted  under  the 
general  regulations.  A candidate  from  this  University  with  I or  II  class  honours 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  specialist  program  in  music  or  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  program  with  major  concentration  in  history  and  literature 
or  with  equivalent  standing  from  another  university,  will  be  eligible  to  apply 
for  enrolment  in  a one  year  Master’s  program. 

All  candidates  must  take  the  two  M.A.  half  course  seminars  in  musicology, 
at  least  two  other  half  courses  in  the  Departmental  M.A./Ph.D.  course  list,  and 
any  other  full  course  or  two  half  courses  offered  by  the  Department.  A major 
paper  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  half  courses  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department.  If  a thesis  is  offered,  the  proposed  plan  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Graduate  Department  by  November  15.  Two  bound  copies 
must  be  delivered  by  April  15  in  order  to  graduate  at  the  Spring  Convocation. 
All  candidates  must  pass  the  Departmental  M.A.  examination  in  musicology. 
The  examination  will  not  be  confined  to  the  content  of  course  work.  Consult 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  for  additional  details. 

A reading  knowledge  of  German  and  one  of  French,  Italian  or  Latin  is  re- 
quired. This  requirement  should  be  satisfied  by  December  of  the  year  in  which 
the  degree  courses  are  taken. 
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DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  MUSIC 

Candidates  in  composition,  in  music  education  and  in  performance  and  litera- 
ture are  referred  to  the  Regulations  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Music. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  MUSIC 

Composers  interested  in  this  program  are  referred  to  the  Regulations  for  the 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Music. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

This  is  a research  degree  offered  only  in  musicology.  Candidates  are  accepted 
under  the  general  regulations.  Applicants  must  submit  as  a part  of  their  applica- 
tion an  essay  of  approximately  3,000  words  which  demonstrates  their  ability  to 
handle  a research  problem.  Upon  completion  of  the  course  requirements,  the 
candidate  takes  the  written  and  oral  general  examination  and,  if  successful,  pro- 
ceeds to  complete  a thesis  under  the  direction  of  an  adviser  and  to  defend  it  at 
the  final  examination. 

All  candidates  must  take  the  Ph.D.  research  seminar  in  musicology,  a reading 
half-course  under  individual  supervision  (Music  1999X),  at  least  one  half- 
course from  the  Departmental  M. A. /Ph.D.  course  list  and  a full  course  repre- 
senting the  outside  minor  which  may  be  satisfied  by  ethnomusicology  (Music 
1900).  Up  to  three  courses  from  an  acceptable  M.A.  program  may  be  included 
to  meet  the  required  total  of  six  full  courses. 

In  addition  to  a reading  knowledge  of  German  and  two  of  French,  Italian  or 
Latin  which  must  be  demonstrated  by  December  of  the  first  year  of  registration 
as  a candidate  for  the  degree,  the  candidate  must  satisfy  the  Department  during 
the  second  year  of  registration  that  he  has  a reading  knowledge  of  such  other 
languages  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  his  research. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  offered  in  1971-72  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*).  Numbers,  the 
second  digit  of  which  is  “0”,  indicate  prerequisite  courses. 

M.A. /Ph.D. 

1000*  Research  Methods  and  Bibliography /M.  R.  Maniates 
1010*  The  Notation  of  Early  Music//?.  Falck 
1020*  Proseminar:  Topics  in  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries/5/aj9 
1030*  Proseminar:  Topics  in  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries/^/aj^' 

1040*  Proseminar:  Topics  in  the  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Periods /5/cj9 
1090*  Proseminar  in  Ethnomusicology /M.  Kolinski 

IIOIX*  The  Trecento:  origins,  character  and  influences  of  Italian  music  in  the 
14th  century  (M.A.  seminar)/.^.  Hughes 
1102X*  Music  in  Rome  1575-1625  (M.A.  seminar)/G.  W.  Drake 
1201X*  The  Notre  Dame  School:  the  three  main  manuscripts//?.  A.  Falck 
1202X*  The  Fifteenth  Century:  the  Middle  Ages  continued/^.  Hughes 
1203X*  Nineteenth  Century  Composers  as  Writers//!.  M.  Walter 
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1204X*  Richard  Strauss:  the  operas  from  Salome  to  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten/ 
A.  M.  Walter 

1205X*  The  Viennese  Expressionists:  Schonberg  and  his  contemporaries/ 

R.  A.  Falck 

1206X*  Seminar  in  Canadian  Music  History/C.  R.  Morey 
1301*  Performance  Practice,  Style  and  Genre  1720-1781:  the  emergence  of 
classicism  (Ph.D.  research  seminar)/M.  R.  Maniates 
1420X  Beethoven  Sketches///.  J.  Olnick 
1550X  Seminar  in  20th  Century  Music//.  Beckwith 
1600*  Performance  Practices/C.  R.  Morey 
1700X  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Music  Th&ory/ Staff 
1750X  Seminar  in  the  Aesthetics  of  Music/M.  R.  Maniates 
1900*  Seminar  in  Ethnomusicology/M.  Kolinski 
1999X*  Research  in  Musicology /5/a,^ 

Mits.M./Mus.Doc. 

2100*  Research  Methods  and  Bibliography /M.  R.  Maniates 
2200*  Seminar  in  Music  Education/E.  Scliabas 
2300  Comparative  Music  Education/E.  Schabas 
2999*  Research  in  Music  Education/5tO;^ 

3000*  Advanced  Orchestration/5ru;9 
3005X*  Advanced  Materials  of  Music/L.  Klein 
3010*  Composition/Sta;^ 

3100*  Advanced  Composition/5'/a,^ 

3200*  Contemporary  Techniques//.  Weinzweig 

3800*  Electronic  Music/C.  S.  Ciamaga 

3810  Lecture  Course  in  Electronic  Music///.  LeCaine 

4200*  Seminar  in  Music  Literature/A.  M.  Walter 
4600*  Performance  Practices/C.  R.  Morey 


X Half  course. 
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NEAR  EASTERN  STUDIES 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


J.  S.  Holladay,  Jr. 
\\D.  B.  Bedford 


E.  G.  Clarke 


A.  K.  Grayson  (Secretary)  \R. 


E.  J.  Revell  \J.  W.  Wevers 

R.  F.  G.  Sweet  R.  J.  Williams  (Chairman) 

F.  Talmage  T.  C.  Young,  Jr. 

A.  D.  Tushingham 


Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations  for  each  of  the  degrees 
listed  below.  Normally  all  the  graduate  courses  in  this  Department  demand 
ability  to  handle  primary  sources  in  the  original  language  or  languages. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

On  the  completion  of  any  program  of  prerequisite  work,  candidates  are 
expected  to  take  at  least  three  courses,  and  to  satisfy  the  Department  in  such 
other  ways  as  it  may  deem  appropriate  to  any  particular  case.  With  the  consent 
of  the  Department,  a thesis  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  one  course. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

On  the  completion  of  any  program  of  prerequisite  work,  candidates  entering 
the  Phil.M.  program  directly  will  be  required  to  take  at  least  five  courses.  Those 
entering  the  Phil.M.  program  on  completion  of  the  M.A.  program  will  be 
expected  to  take  at  least  two  courses  beyond  the  latter.  All  candidates  for  this 
degree  will  be  required  to  take  at  least  two  of  their  courses  in  one  area  of 
concentration,  and  at  least  two  in  a second  such  area.  At  the  conclusion  of 
course-work,  candidates  will  be  examined  by  the  Department,  comprehensively 
and  in  writing,  before  being  allowed  to  begin  formal  work  on  the  research  essay. 

The  Department  will  determine  in  each  case  which  Western  language  other 
than  English  is  appropriate  to  the  candidate’s  program;  and  where  necessary  it 
will  require  competence  in  a second  such  language. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Before  being  accepted  as  candidates  for  this  degree,  applicants  must  satisfy 
the  Department  as  to  their  ability  to  do  research.  The  candidate’s  program  of 
study  in  both  major  and  minor  fields  will  be  determined  by  the  Department  and 
will  include  a general  examination.  This  examination  will  be  taken  within  four 
months  of  completion  of  the  minimum  required  course  work  and  in  no  case 
may  it  be  taken  any  later  than  six  months  after  completion  of  said  course  work. 
The  whole  Ph.D.  program,  including  the  completion  of  the  thesis  and  its  de- 
fense, shall  normally  be  concluded  within  four  years. 

A candidate  shall  normally  be  required  to  submit,  by  the  time  of  the  general 
examination,  evidence  of  his  ability  to  read  German  and  French.  Other  languages, 
such  as  Latin,  Arabic,  Modem  Hebrew,  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  these,  as 

fOn  leave  of  absence  second  term. 

f tOn  leave  of  absence  first  term. 
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the  case  may  demand.  The  choice  of  language  must  be  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  program  of  study  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  shall  include  one  major  subject 
and  two  minors.  The  first  minor  subject  is  to  be  chosen  from  the  following 
groups  within  the  Department,  or  from  Islamic  Studies.  The  second  minor  may 
be  chosen  either  within  the  Department  or  from  minors  offered  by  other 
departments. 

The  following  divisions  are  offered  as  both  majors  and  minors: 

Akkadian  Language  and  Literature 
Aramaic  Language  and  Literature 
Egyptian  Language  and  Literature 
Hebrew  Language  and  Literature 
Near  Eastern  Archaeology 
Near  Eastern  History 
Semitic  Philology 

The  following  divisions  are  offered  as  minors  only: 

Coptic  Language  and  Literature 
Hellenistic  Greek  Language  and  Literatime 
Sumerian  Language  and  Literature 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  and  seminars  available  in  1971-72  are  marked  by  an  asterisk  (*). 
Other  courses  may  be  offered  on  request. 

A kkadian 

1001*  Introduction  to  Old  Babylonian/5ra,9 
1002*  Selected  Standard  Babylonian  Texts/Staff 

1003  Historical  Texts/ A.  K.  Grayson 

1004  Letters  and  Business  Documents  (Early  Period)//?.  F.  G.  Sweet 

1005  Religious  Texts//?.  F.  G.  Sweet 

1006  Literary  Texts//!.  K.  Grayson 

1007  Peripheral  Dialects//?.  F.  G.  Sweet 

1008  Letters  and  Business  Documents  (Late  Period)//!.  K.  Grayson 
A ramaic 

1 1 00*  Introduction  to  Aramaic/5lfl;9 
1 1 01  * Introduction  to  Synz.e/ Staff 
1102*  Palestinian  Aramaic  Texts/ Staff 

1103  Selected  Syriac  Texts/S’/cij^' 

1104  Aramaic  Epigraphy/F.  G.  Clarke 

1 1 05  Aramaic  Papyri 

1106  lewish  Aramaic 

1107  Syriac  Exegetical  Texts/ E.  G.  Clarke 

1108  Syriac  Historical  Texts 

1 1 09  Syriac  Philosophical  Texts 
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1 1 10*  Palestinian  Targums/£.  G.  Clarke 
nil  Babylonian  Aramaic/F.  Talmage 

Coptic 

1151  Introduction  to  Coptic/Staff 

1152  Coptic  Dialects/i?.  7.  Williams 

1153  Gnostic  Texts//?.  7.  Williams 

Egyptian 

1201*  Introduction  to  Middle  Egyptian  Hleroglyphic/.S'/ajgf 
1202*  Middle  Egyptian  Texts/Staff 
1203*  Late  Egyptian  Texts//).  B.  Bedford 

1204  Middle  and  Late  Egyptian  Hieratic//?.  7.  Williams 

1205  Wisdom  Literature//?.  7.  Williams 

1206  Funerary  Literature//).  B.  Bedford 

1207  Introduction  to  Demotic//?.  7.  Williams 

1208  Demotic  Literary  Texts//?.  7.  Williams 

1209  Old  Egyptian  Texts/D.  B.  Bedford 

1210  Historical  Texts/D.  B.  Bedford 
1211*  Religious  Texts/D.  B.  Bedford 

Ethiopia 

1251  Introduction  to  Ethiopic 

1252  Selections  from  Ethiopic  Literature//?.  7.  Williams 


Hebrew 

1300*  Intensive  Prerequisite  Hebrew /Staff 

1301  Minor  Prophets/E.  G.  Clarke 

1302  The  Psalter/7.  W.  Wevers 

1303  The  Book  of  Job//?.  7.  Williams 

1304  Didactic  Literature:  Proverbs,  Ben  Sira//?.  7.  Williams 

1305  Apocalyptic  Thought  in  Israel 

1306*  Pentateuchal  Criticism/7.  Van  Seters 

1307  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

1308  Septuagint  Criticism  (l)/7.  W.  Wevers 

1309  Hebrew  Historiography/7.  W.  Wevers 

1311  Post  biblical  Hebrew:  Mishnah  and  Midrashim/E.  7.  Bevell 

1312  The  Book  of  Ezekiel/7.  W.  Wevers 

1313  Septuagint  Criticism  (2)/7.  W.  Wevers 

1320  Medieval  Hebrew  Texts  (Philosophical )/F.  Talmage 
1321*  Medieval  Hebrew  Texts  ( Religious  )/F.  Talmage 
1322  Medieval  Hebrew  Texts  (Exegetical)/F.  Talmage 
1340  Research  Problems  in  Biblical  Llterature/5/O;^ 


Hellenistic  Greek 

1352  Hellenistic  Greek  Religious  Literature 

1353  Josephus//4.  Pietersma 

1354  Septuagint  Sub-Versions/7  .W.  Wevers 
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Hittite 

1390*  Introduction  to  Hittite/P.  H.  Salus 
Near  Eastern  Archaeology 

1401*  Introduction  to  the  Archaeology  of  Western  Asia/T.  C.  Young,  Jr.,  and 
L.  Levine 

1402  Introduction  to  the  Archaeology  of  Palestine  and  Syria/ 

J.  S.  Holladay,  Jr. 

1403*  Introduction  to  the  Archaeology  of  Egypt/A.  Millet 

1404*  Problems  of  Mesopotamian  Archaeology 

1405*  Seminar  on  the  Archaeology  of  Western  Asia  ( \)/ Staff 

1406  Problems  in  the  Archaeology  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Palestine  and  Syria/ 

A.  D.  Tushingham 

1407  Problems  in  the  Archaeology  of  the  Iron  Age  in  Palestine  and  Syria/ 

J.  S.  Holladay.  Jr. 

1408*  Seminar  in  the  Archeology  of  Palestine  and  Syria//.  5'.  Holladay,  Jr. 
1409*  Selected  Laboratory  and  Field  Techniques/5/a^ 

1410*  Problems  of  Egyptian  Archaeology/iV.  Millet 
1411*  Seminar  on  the  Archaeology  of  Western  Asia  (2) /Staff 

Near  Eastern  History 

1601*  Intensive  Prerequisite  History /5ta# 

1602  Problems  in  Ancient  Egyptian  History  {\)/D.  B.  Bedford 

1603  Problems  in  Mesopotamian  History /A.  K.  Grayson 

1 604  Problems  in  Palestinian  History  ( 1 ) /Staff 

1605  Seminar  on  Intercultural  Contacts/i’m# 

1606  Specific  Topics  (for  doctoral  candidates  enrolled  in  other 
departments  )/5/o;9 

1607  Problems  in  Medieval  lewish  History /F.  Talmage 

1608  Economic  History  of  Mesopotamia/.R.  F.  G.  Sweet 

1609  Problems  in  Ancient  Egyptian  History  (2)/D.  B.  Bedford 

1610  Problems  in  Palestinian  History  (2)//.  Van  Seters 

Philology 

1652*  Ugaritic  Texts/E.  G.  Clarke 

1653  Historical  Hebrew  Grammar/F.  J.  Bevell 

1654  Ancient  Arabian  Dialects/F.  V.  Winnett 
1657*  Problems  in  Hebrew  Grammar/F.  J.  Bevell 

Sumerian 

1701  Historical  Texts/A.  K.  Grayson 

1702  Literary  Texts//?.  F.  G.  Sweet 
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NURSING 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


Margaret  Allemang 

Dorothy  Burwell 

Margaret  Cahoon 

Helen  M.  Carpenter  (Chairman) 

Rosella  Cunningham 

Barbara  A.  Johnson 


Phyllis  E.  Jones 

Hilda  Merit 

Nora  Parker 

Margaret  Phillips 

Jeannette  E.  Watson  (Secretary) 


DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  NURSING 

Candidates  for  the  degree  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations. 

Each  candidate  for  the  degree  must  select  a clinical  area  of  specialization. 
The  program  of  studies  consists  of  a minimum  of  four  courses  and  a thesis 
which  will  involve  the  investigation  of  a nursing  problem  in  the  area  of  clinical 
specialization.  The  program  is  planned  in  consultation  with  a faculty  adviser  on 
the  basis  of  the  field  of  specialization  and  professional  interests.  One  of  the 
elective  courses  must  be  selected  from  another  graduate  department. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1.  Required  Courses 

(a)  One  of  the  following  to  be  selected  as  the  area  of  concentration: 

1001  Advanced  Medical-Surgical  Nursing//.  Watson,  M.  Allemang 

1002  Advanced  Community  Health  Nursing//?.  Cunningham,  P.  Jones 

1003  Advanced  Psychiatric  Nursing/M.  Phillips,  H.  Mertz,  D.  Burwell 

(b)  1004  Research  Methodology  in  Nursing/M.  Cahoon 

If  a candidate  has  not  had  an  introductory  course  in  statistics  prior  to 
admission,  the  program  of  studies  may  be  planned  to  allow  for  such  a 
course  to  be  taken  concurrently  with  1004. 

2.  Elective  Courses 

A minimum  of  two  full  courses  must  be  selected,  one  of  which  must  be  in 
a graduate  department  other  than  nursing.  The  second  elective  may  be 
chosen  from  the  following  nursing  courses. i 

1005X  Trends  and  Issues  in  Health.  Seminars  and  Discussions  relating  to 
the  Nursing  Profession  and  Nursing  Education/5/a;^ 

1015X  Trends  and  Issues  in  Health.  Seminars  and  Discussions  relating  to 
the  Delivery  of  Health  Care  and  Nursing  Service/ Staff 
1006X  Historical  Development  of  Ideas  and  Practices  in  Nursing.  Origins 
of  Nursing;  European  Influences  on  Nursing  in  North  America 
to  the  late  nineteenth  century/M.  Allemang 
101 6X  Historical  Development  of  Ideas  and  Practices  in  Nursing.  Develop- 
ment in  Nursing  and  Nursing  Education  in  North  America  1873- 
1950/M.  Allemang 

1007  Leadership  and  Leadership  Roles  in  Nursing/P.  Jones 
1008X  Curriculum  Development  and  Implementation///.  Parker 


^Course  offerings  will  depend  on  the  number  of  requests. 
X Half  course. 
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PATHOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


K.  M.  Anderson 
A.  D.  Baines 


A.  G.  Gornall  (Chairman) 
S.  H.  Jackson 


W.  Paul 
A.  Pollard 
C.  J.  Porter 
J.  G.  Silah 


B.  Cinader 
S.  L.  Cohen 
S.  Dubiski 
G.  Feuer 


J.  A.  Kellen 
C.  C.  Liew 
A.  Malkin 


N.  Z.  Stanacev  (Secretary) 


The  discipline  of  Pathological  Chemistry  encompasses  the  chemical  changes 
that  may  be  associated  with  deviations  from  normal  function  in  a living  organ- 
ism. Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  are  instructed  on  the  pathochemistry 
of  human  diseases.  Graduate  students  are  taught  basic  and  advanced  aspects  of 
clinical  biochemistry.  Research  in  the  Department  is  mainly  fundamental  and 
relates  to  a central  theme  of  metabolic  and  functional  homeostasis.  Wherever 
the  opportunity  arises  a possible  correlation  with  clinical  investigation  is  sought. 
Current  projects  include:  hormonal  effects  on  heart  muscle  metabolism;  plasma 
and  tissue  binding  of  hormones;  active  sites  of  enzymes;  biophysical  techniques 
in  medical  research;  the  biochemistry  of  phospholipids  and  membranes;  kidney 
structure  and  function;  the  intracellular  effects  of  foreign  compounds  and  drugs 
on  the  liver;  corticosteroids  and  hypertension;  immunochemistry;  tumour  spe- 
cific isoenzymes;  automation  of  radioimmunoassay;  estrogen  metabolism  and 
excretion;  basic  mechanisms  of  protein  metabolism;  effects  of  androgens  on 
molecular  processes;  molecular  biology  of  aging. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Qualified  candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations.  Requirements 
for  the  degree  will  include  course  work,  the  submission  of  a satisfactory  thesis 
and  the  demonstration  of  a reading  knowledge  of  one  language,  other  than 
English,  in  which  there  is  a scientific  literature. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  for  this  degree  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations.  Such 
candidates  are  expected  to  have  had  a sound  undergraduate  training  in  the 
Chemical  or  Biological  Sciences  or  in  Medicine.  In  their  major  subject  they 
must  take  (or  have  covered)  the  work  in  courses  1401  and  1402  and  they  must 
take  at  least  one  of  courses  1504,  1505  or  1506.  They  must  conduct  an  investi- 
gation of  a selected  problem  in  a way  that  advances  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
study.  Minor  requirements  will  usually  be  found  in  the  disciplines  of  Bio- 
chemistry, Physiology,  Pharmacology,  Pathology,  Medical  Cell  Biology,  Micro- 
biology or  Medical  Biophysics,  but  may  be  approved  in  any  other  appropriate 
Department  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Candidates  who  are  not  graduates  of  an  honours  program  in  Biochemistry 
will  be  expected  to  take  Biochemistry  as  one  of  their  minors. 

As  a general  rule  a candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
Department  of  Pathological  Chemistry  will  be  expected  to  have  a reading 
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knowledge  of  two  languages  other  than  English.  Under  some  circumstances  the 
Department  may  require  only  one  additional  language. 

For  a Ph.D.  minor  in  this  Department  a candidate  must  cover  the  work  in 
courses  1401a  and  1401b  and  in  one  of  the  advanced  courses  1504,  1505  or 
1506,  and  pass  the  required  examinations  in  the  subject.  A previous  course  in 
Biochemistry  is  essential,  and  a course  in  Physiology  is  recommended. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1401a  Biochemistry  and  Physiology  of  Human  Disease/ The  Staff  in 
Pathological  Chemistry 

1401b  Laboratory-Seminar  Course  to  accompany  1401a/T/ie  Staff  in 
Pathological  Chemistry 

1504  Selected  Research  Topics  in  Pathological  Chemistry/ 

N.  Z.  Stanacev,  coordinator 

1505  Clinical  Chemistry /C.  /.  Porter,  coordinator 
1506*  Immunochemistry/B.  Cinader,  coordinator 
1507Xf  Chemistry  of  Biological  Systems/IF.  Paul 

1603  Clinical  Biochemistry  for  Medical  Graduates//4.  Malkin,  coordinator 
1608X  Radionuclides  in  Clinical  Chemistry/lP.  Paul,  coordinator 

A number  of  Fellowships  and  Research  Assistantships  are  available  to  gradu- 
ate students  in  the  Department  of  Pathological  Chemistry. 


*This  is  also  course  1006  in  Medical  Biophysics. 

tAvailable  to  Engineering  or  Physics  graduates  enrolled  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering piu'suing  a research  program  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of 
Bio- Medical  Electronics,  their  course  142 IX. 

X Half  course. 
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PATHOLOGY 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


W.  Anderson 
I.  Broder 
P.  E.  Conen 

B.  Critickshank 
W.  L.  Donohue 

C.  Ezrin 

M.  M.  Fisher 
H.  A.  Gardner 


P.  Pinkerton 

A.  Raick 

N.  S.  Ranadive 

N.  B.  Rewcastle 

A.  C.  Ritchie  (Chairman) 


H.  Z.  Movat  (Secretary) 
R.  K.  Murray 
M.  J.  Phillips 


P.  Sadowski 
M.  D.  Silver 
G.  T.  Simon 
J.  W.  Steiner 


N.  S.  Taichman 
K.  Udaka 
J.  B.  Walter 


The  Graduate  Department  of  Pathology  is  concerned  with  mechanisms  of  cell 
and  tissue  injury  and  with  the  aetiology,  pathogenesis,  nature  and  behaviour 
of  disease.  Graduate  students  join  in  the  investigation  of  some  aspect  of  ab- 
normal function  working  under  the  direction  of  a member  of  the  staff  using 
morphological,  biochemical,  immunological  or  other  techniques  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  M.Sc.  and  Ph.D.  are  accepted  under  the 
general  regulations.  All  students  seeking  admission  are  assessed  by  a Depart- 
mental committee,  consisting  of  the  Departmental  Chairman  and  Secretary,  the 
student’s  supervisor,  one  or  more  other  members  of  the  Department  and  mem- 
bers of  other  departments  when  desirable.  The  committee  considers  the  ad- 
missibility of  the  candidate,  his  proposed  research  program  and  his  course  work. 
A similar  committee  will  assess  the  student’s  research  and  progress  after  one 
year  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  studies. 

Subjects  under  investigation  at  present  include  aspects  of: 


DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Candidates  must  have  had  suitable  training  in  biology,  and  are  usually  re- 
quired to  have  taken  courses  of  instruction  in  Histology,  Physiology  and  Bio- 
chemistry. All  candidates  must  take  Pathology  1007.  Candidates  may  be  required 
to  take  courses  offered  by  other  departments.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  pass 
an  examination  in  General  Pathology  and  to  defend  their  thesis  before  a De- 
partmental committee. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  hold  an  M.Sc.  or  equivalent  qualification 


bone  pathology 

cardiovascular  pathology 

coagulation 

cytology 

genetics 

gynaeco-pathology 
h aematopathology 
hepatic  pathology 


hypersensitivity 
infectious  disease 
inflammation 
neoplasia 
neuropathology 
pathology  of  lymphnodes 
pituitary  pathology 
respiratory  pathology 


splenic  pathology 
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and  show  that  they  have  a sound  basis  for  advanced  work  in  Pathology,  or  be 
qualified  in  Medicine,  Veterinary  Medicine  or  Dentistry.  For  their  major  sub- 
ject, they  must  take  Advanced  General  Pathology  1001  and  at  least  one  addi- 
tional course  in  Pathology.  Minor  subjects  must  be  appropriate  to  the  topic  of 
investigation.  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  General  Pathology  and  in  such 
branches  of  Special  Pathology  as  may  be  relevant  to  their  studies,  and  must 
defend  their  thesis  before  a Departmental  committee  before  submitting  them- 
selves to  their  final  oral  examination. 

Except  in  exceptional  cases,  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy will  be  required  to  demonstrate  an  adequate  knowledge  of  one  language 
other  than  English,  ordinarily  to  be  chosen  from  French,  German,  Russian, 
Spanish,  or  Japanese.  In  some  cases  the  language  will  be  specified  by  the  De- 
partment, and  in  all  cases  the  language  chosen  must  be  approved  by  the 
Department. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1001  Advanced  General  Pathology/^taj^ 

1002  Seminars  on  human  disease,  based  on  autopsied  or  surgical  cases/ 

A.  C.  Ritchie  and  Staff. 

1003  Seminar  on  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system/V.  B.  Rewcastle 

1004  Research  seminars  in  experimental  pathology///.  Z.  Movat 

1005  General  and  special  pathology  for  residents/lP.  Anderson 

1006  Ultrastructural  pathology/G.  T.  Simon 

1007  Principles  of  General  Pathology/V.  S.  Taichman 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department,  courses  1001,  1002,  1003,  1005, 
1006  or  1007  may  be  taken  as  minor  subjects  by  gradaute  students  from  other 
departments.  Graduate  students  from  other  departments  will  be  accepted  for 
course  1001  only  if  they  have  a good  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  General 
Pathology  or  if  they  have  taken  course  1007. 
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PHARMACOLOGY 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


/.  Broder 
D.  Derry 
L.  Endrenyi 
C.  H.  Hockman 
O.  Hornykiewicz 
C.  J-c.  Hsia 
Y.  Israel 


H.  Kalant 

W.  Kalow  (Chairman) 
J.  Khanna 

E.  Llewellyn  Thomas 
W.  A.  Mahon 
W.  H.  E.  Roschlau 
E.  Schonbaum 


P.  Seeman 

E.  A . Sellers 

A.  K.  Sen  (Secretary) 
L.  Spero 

F.  A.  Sunahara 
J.  Talesnik 

T.  T.  Zsoter 


G.  E.  Johnson 

Candidates  for  degrees  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations.  The  subjects 
of  research  activity  in  the  department,  from  which  graduate  students  may  choose 
problems  for  their  theses,  include: — 


DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Candidates  must  take  Pharmacology  1001  and  1002  if  they  have  not  already 
taken  these  Courses  or  their  equivalent. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  this  Department  are 
normally  required  to  have  taken  courses  of  instruction  in  Physiology,  Bio- 
chemistry or  allied  sciences  sufficient  to  form  a foundation  for  their  work  in 
Pharmacology.  They  must  have  taken  Course  1001  or  its  equivalent,  together 
with  Course  1002  as  a major  subject.  Before  registering  in  the  Ph.D.  program, 
the  prospective  student  must  have  an  interview  with  a Department  Committee 
who  will  query  the  student  on  Pharmacology  1001  or  its  equivalent  with  allow- 
ance made  for  the  educational  background  of  the  student.  Upon  successful  com- 
pletion of  this  interview,  the  student  may  enter  the  Ph.D.  program,  registering 
for  all  courses  advised  by  this  committee.  In  the  final  year  of  the  candidate’s 
program,  the  candidate  must  present  his  thesis  material  in  a seminar  to  the  de- 
partment; this  should  be  at  least  6 months  prior  to  the  Senate  oral  examination. 

Candidates  are  usually  advised  to  take  minor  subjects  from  the  following 
divisions  of  graduate  study  offered  by  this  University  - Statistics  (Biometrics), 
Physical  Chemistry,  Organic  Chemistry,  Biochemistry,  Physiology,  Neuroana- 
tomy, Histology. 


pharmacology 

immuno-pharmacology 


neuropharmacology 
biochemical  pharmacology 
pharmacogenetics 

membrane  biology  and  pharmacology 
endocrinology 

cardiovascular  physiology  and 


ultra-structural  biology 
psychopharmacology 
catecholamine  physio-pharmacology 
alcoholism  and  drug-addiction 
drugs  and  cold  acclimation 
brain  research 
clinical  pharmacology 
cytology 
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A candidate  must  meet  the  foreign  language  knowledge  requirements  which 
are  set  by  the  candidate’s  supervisor. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  other  departments  who 
desire  to  take  a minor  in  Pharmacology  will  be  required  to  take  one  or  more 
of  the  following  courses,  depending  upon  their  previous  training: 

1001  General  Pharmacology/^/Uj^ 

1002  Advanced  Pharmacology /L.  Spero  and  Y.  Israel 

1003  Selected  Topics  in  Pharmacology/5taj9' 

1004  Membrane  Biology  and  Membrane-Drug  Interactions/P.  Seeman 

1005  Behavioural  Pharmacology///.  Kalant 

1006  Cardiovascular  and  Smooth  Muscle  Pharmacology /L.  Spero  and  Staff 

1007  Neuropharmacology/P.  Seeman  and  Staff 

1008  Biochemical  Pharmacology /A . K.  Sen  and  Staff 

1009  Pharmacological  Laboratory/  Staff 
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PHARMACY 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


R.  M.  Baxter 

G.  R.  Duncan  (Chairman) 
M.  H.  Freedman 
F.  N.  Hughes 


D.  R.  Kennedy 
J.  A.  Marshman 
J.  G.  Nairn 


G.  R.  Paterson 


J.  B.  Robinson 
S.  K.  Sim 


E.  W.  Stieb 


F.  W.  Teare 

G.  C.  Walker 


S.  I.  Kandel 


Some  of  the  opportunities  for  research  offered  in  the  Graduate  Department  of 
Pharmacy  are:  biosynthesis,  isolation  and  characterization  of  natural  products 
from  plants  and  micro-organisms;  drug  design;  structure-activity  relationships  in 
drug  receptor  interactions;  pharmaceutical  analysis;  kinetics  and  stability  studies; 
biopharmaceutics;  structure  and  active  site  of  enzymes  and  immunoglobulins; 
chemical  and  physical  studies  of  substrate  receptor  interactions. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHARMACY 

Candidates  will  proceed  under  the  general  regulations. 

A minimum  of  two  approved  full-session  courses  shall  be  selected,  one  of 
which  must  be  Pharmacy  1053.  In  addition.  Seminars  must  be  taken  by  all  can- 
didates during  each  year  of  their  enrolment. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

A program  of  studies  in  the  general  field  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  followed  in  cooperation  with  other 
appropriate  departments  in  the  University.  The  Department  of  Pharmacy  should 
be  consulted  for  details. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1053  Advanced  Pharmaceutical  Scitnct/ Staff 
1062X  History  of  Pharmacy  - seminar;  prerequisite  Pharmacy  44  or 
equivalent/E.  W.  Stieb 

1306*  Medicinal  Chemistry  1 - any  three  of  the  following  units  (13  hours 


each)  may  be  taken  for  a half-credit,  any  six  will  constitute  a full 
credit 

Cl  — General  introduction  (or  its  equivalent)  - compulsory  and 
prerequisite  for  all  units  in  1306  and  1406//.  A.  Marshman 
C2  — Central  nervous  system  drugs  I//.  A.  Marshman 
C3  — Principles  of  chemotherapy/R.  M.  Baxter 
C4  — Autonomic  drugs  I//.  B.  Robinson 
E5  — Cardiovascular  agents/s'.  K.  Sim 

E6  — Diuretics,  local  anaesthetics  and  antihistamines/^.  /.  Kandel 
E7  — Central  nervous  system  drugs  II  (prerequisite  C4)/ 


/.  A.  Marshman 


X Half  course. 

♦Suggested  as  minor  for  students  in  other  disciplines. 
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E8  — Antiviral  and  anti-neoplastic  agents//?.  M.  Baxter  and 
G.  R.  Duncan 

1402X  Introduction  to  Radiopharmaceuticals/F.  W.  Teare,  S.  I.  Kandel  and 
B.  M.  Bowen 

1406* *  Medicinal  Chemistry  II  - any  three  of  the  following  units  (13  hours 
each ) may  be  taken  for  a half -credit,  any  six  will  constitute  a full 
credit 

C9  — Narcotic  and  non-narcotic  analgesics/5.  K.  Sim 
CIO — Antibacterial  and  antifungal  agents/5.  K.  Sim 
Cll — Peptide  hormones/M.  H.  Freedman 
C12 — Steroid  hormones  (prerequisite  Cll)/G.  R.  Duncan 
E14 — Mechanisms  of  action  of  chemotherapeutic  agents/ 

R.  M.  Baxter 

El  5 — Selectivity  and  chemotherapy//?.  M.  Baxter 
El 6 — Theories  of  drug  action//.  B.  Robinson 
1428X  Instrumental  Analysis  — Optical  Methods/F.  W.  Teare 
1429X  Instrumental  Analysis  - Electrometric  and  Other  Methods/F.  W.  Teare 
1435X  Microbiological  Assay  Methods//?.  M.  Baxter 


X Half  course. 

*Suggested  as  minor  for  students  in  other  disciplines. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

R.  E.  Allen 

W.  J.  Huggett 

A.  C.  Pegis 

J.  V.  Canfield 

J.  F.  M.  Hunter 

H.  Pietersma 

\J.  W.  Crichton 

R.  A.  Imlay 

T.  M.  Robinson 

F.  Cunningham 

J.  M.  Kelly 

D.  Savan 

\R.  B.  de  Sousa 

E.  J.  Kremer 

M.  Schiller 

D.  P.  Dryer 

T.  J.  F.  Lang 

J.  G.  Slater  (Chairman) 

iW.  B.  Dunphy 

T.  D.  Langan 

L.  M.  G.  Smith 

G.  Edison 

L.  E.  M.  Lynch 

J.  H.  Sobel 

D.  D.  Evans 

A.  A.  Maurer 

F.  E.  Sparshott 

E.  L.  Fackenheirn 

R.  F.  McRae 

J.  T.  Stevenson 

L.  W.  Forguson 

\J.  C.  Morrison 

L.  W.  Sumner 

\D.  P.  Gauthier 

G.  Nicholson 

E.  A.  Synan 

D.  Goldstick 

J.  Owens 

B.  van  Fraassen 

\T.  A.  Goudge 

G.  B.  Payzant 

C.  W.  Webb 

J.  A . Graff 

J.  M.  0.  Wheatley 

C.  M.  T.  Hanly 
H.  G.  Herzherger 

F.  F.  Wilson 

All  those  interested  in  graduate  study  in  Philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  should  consult  the  departmental  bulletin  obtainable  from  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies,  or  from  the  Graduate  Secretary,  Department  of  Philosophy. 
The  bulletin  contains  complete  descriptions  of  graduate  programs  and  graduate 
courses. 

ADMISSION 

Only  applications  received  before  February  1 can  be  guaranteed  considera- 
tion. No  applications  will  be  considered  after  March  15. 

Applicants  must  submit  the  following  documents  with  their  application  forms: 

1 Two  copies  of  official  transcripts  from  each  university  attended  by  the 
applicant.  If  the  applicant  is  currently  attending  university,  he  must  send  two 
copies  of  his  transcripts  complete  to  the  time  of  his  application.  If  his  application 
is  provisionally  accepted,  he  must  then  send  two  copies  of  his  final  transcript, 
as  soon  as  it  is  available,  before  his  application  can  receive  final  acceptance. 

2 One  official  report  of  the  applicant’s  scores  on  the  Graduate  Record  Exami- 
nation aptitude  test  for  verbal  and  quantitative  ability.  (This  requirement  may 
be  waived  for  students  outside  Canada  and  the  United  States.) 

3 A statement,  about  300  words  in  length,  indicating  the  applicant’s  interest  in 
studying  philosophy  at  the  graduate  level. 

4 A short  list  of  the  major  reading  in  each  philosophy  course  taken  by  the 
applicant  (not  required  for  applicants  from  the  University  of  Toronto). 

5 Two  supporting  letters  from  philosophy  instructors. 


}On  leave  of  absence. 
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Students  are  admissible  to  M.A.  study  only  if  they  hold  a four-year  B.A. 
degree,  or  its  equivalent,  with  at  least  second-class  (B)  standing,  from  a 
fully  accredited  or  recognized  college  or  university.  No  student  with  less  than 
middle-B  standing  overall  in  his  philosophy  courses  will  be  considered  for  ad- 
mission. No  student  with  fewer  than  three  full  courses  (eighteen  semester  hours) 
in  philosophy  will  be  considered  for  admission.  These  are  minimum  conditions, 
a student  who  barely  meets  them  should  not  expect  admission  without  excep- 
tionally favourable  supporting  considerations. 

Students  are  admissible  to  post-M.A.  study  only  if  they  hold  an  M.A.  degree, 
or  its  equivalent,  from  a fully  accredited  or  recognized  college  or  university.  No 
student  with  less  than  B+  standing  overall  in  his  M.A.  studies  in  philosophy 
will  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  Phil.M.  or  Ph.D.  degree  programs. 

Applicants  who  do  not  wish  to  enrol  in  a degree  program  should  obtain 
application  forms  for  Special  Student  status  from  the  office  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.  Applications  will  be  considered  from  students  enrolled  in 
graduate  programs  at  other  universities  who  wish  to  spend  a year  or  a summer 
studying  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  Such  applications  must  be  accompanied 
by  a supporting  letter  from  the  graduate  department  in  which  the  student  is 
enrolled.  Only  in  the  most  exceptional  cases  will  other  applications  for  special 
student  status  be  considered. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  (M.A.) 

Students  admitted  to  the  M.A.  program  fall  into  three  basic  groups; 

a Students  admitted  to  a one-year  program; 

b students  admitted  to  a two-year  program; 

c students  admitted  to  a program  with  length  unspecified. 

As  a general  practice,  the  Department  admits  students  who  have  completed 
the  four-year  program  in  philosophy  at  this  university  (ten  year-courses),  or  a 
similar  program  elsewhere,  to  group  a.  The  Department  admits  students  who 
have  completed  a four-year  program  with  the  normal  major  in  philosophy  (ten 
semester-courses)  from  other  universities  and  colleges  to  group  b.  Exceptionally 
well-qualified  students  who  would  otherwise  fall  in  group  b,  and  students  with 
qualifications  intermediate  between  groups  a and  b,  are  admitted  to  group  c. 

Students  admitted  in  groups  a and  c will  write  the  Department  Preliminary 
Examinations  in  the  September  in  which  they  enter.  Students  admitted  in  group 
b will  write  these  examinations  in  the  September  in  which  they  begin  their 
second  year  of  study. 

Students  admitted  to  group  a,  and  students  in  group  b who  have  successfully 
completed  their  first  year,  will  take  four  graduate  courses.  In  some  cases  a fifth 
course,  to  be  taken  during  the  summer,  may  be  prescribed.  The  choice  of 
courses  must  be  approved  by  the  Department.  Students  must  obtain  a passing 
grade  (B— ) in  each  course  to  qualify  for  the  M.A.  degree,  and  must  obtain  an 
overall  average  of  B+  to  qualify  for  admission  to  a further  degree  program. 

Students  admitted  to  group  b will  take  at  least  four  prerequisite  courses  in 
their  first  year,  usually  chosen  from  the  advanced  courses  offered  in  the  under- 
graduate program.  Additional  courses  may  be  prescribed  for  students  who  have 
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taken  fewer  than  five  year-courses  (ten  semester-courses)  in  philosophy.  The 
choice  of  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  Department.  Students  are  expected 
to  obtain  a passing  grade  (B— ) in  each  course,  and  an  overall  average  of  B-f 
to  continue  to  the  second  year  of  their  M.A.  program. 

Students  admitted  to  group  c will  be  advised  of  the  length  of  their  program 
after  they  have  written  the  Preliminary  Examinations.  Their  program  will 
include  at  least  four  graduate  courses  (see  second  paragraph  above)  and  may 
include  as  many  as  four  prerequisite  courses  (see  paragraph  above). 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  proceed  beyond  the  M.A.  degree  are  not  re- 
quired to  write  the  Preliminary  Examinations,  unless  they  are  admitted  in 
group  c.  Such  students  may  substitute  a research  paper  for  one  of  their  four 
graduate  courses.  The  topic  of  the  research  paper  must  be  approved  by  the 
Department,  and  a supervisor  will  be  assigned  to  each  candidate. 

MASTER  OF  PmLOSOPHY  (Phil.M.) 

Students  are  usually  admitted  to  the  Phil.M.  program  after  completing  the 
M.A.  program  or  its  equivalent.  A student  approved  by  the  Department  proceeds 
to  this  degree  under  the  general  regulations. 

Students  who  have  not  previously  taken  the  Preliminary  Examinations  must 
write  them  in  the  September  in  which  they  enter  the  Phil.M.  program. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  the  degree  are: 

a six  graduate  courses  with  at  least  a grade  of  B—  in  each  and  an  overall 
average  of  B-b.  Credit  for  four  of  these  courses  is  provided  by  the  M.A.  pro- 
gram or  its  equivalent.  At  least  two  courses  must  be  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
and  two  in  systematic  philosophy; 

b a reading  knowledge  of  either  French  or  German; 

c examinations  on  the  student’s  area  of  special  study; 

d a major  research  paper,  and  oral  defence. 

Additional  courses  may  be  required  on  the  basis  of  the  student’s  academic 
record  and  his  performance  in  the  Preliminary  Examinations. 

The  student  must  submit  his  proposed  area  of  special  study  for  approval  by 
the  Department  and  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  before  October  31.  The 
topic  of  the  research  paper  within  this  area  must  be  chosen  and  submitted  for 
approval  by  the  Department  and  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  before  February 
13.  The  student  will  write  his  area  examinations  in  May. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  (Ph.D.) 

Students  are  usually  admitted  to  the  Ph.D.  program  after  completing  the  M.A. 
program  or  its  equivalent. 

A student  approved  by  the  Department  proceeds  to  this  degree  under  the 
general  regulations. 

Students  who  have  not  previously  taken  the  Preliminary  Examinations  must 
write  them  in  the  September  in  which  they  enter. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  the  degree  are: 

a six  graduate  courses  with  at  least  a grade  of  B—  in  each  and  an  overall 
average  of  B-f . Credit  for  four  of  these  courses  is  provided  by  the  M.A.  program 
or  its  equivalent.  At  least  two  courses  must  be  in  the  history  of  philosophy  and 
two  in  systematic  philosophy; 
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b one  graduate  course  in  a discipline  other  than  philosophy  (taken  with  the 
approval  of  both  departments  concerned).  This  course  must  be  passed  with  at 
least  a grade  of  B— ; 

c a reading  knowledge  of  both  French  and  German; 
d examinations  on  the  student’s  area  of  special  study; 
e a thesis,  and  oral  defence. 

Additional  courses  may  be  required  on  the  basis  of  the  student’s  academic 
record  and  his  performance  in  the  Preliminary  Examinations. 

The  student  must  submit  his  proposed  area  of  special  study  for  approval  by 
the  Department  and  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  before  October  31  in  the 
first  of  the  two  years  of  Ph.D.  residence.  A thesis  topic  within  this  area  must  be 
chosen  and  submitted  for  approval  by  the  Department  and  the  School  of  Gradu- 
ate Studies  before  March  13.  The  student  will  normally  write  his  area  examina- 
tions between  May  and  September,  and  in  no  case  later  than  May  of  the  final 
year  of  residence. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

(1001-1009  are  assigned  to  special  programs,  and  do  not  represent  regular 
course  offerings.) 

1001  History  of  Ancient  Phllosophy/5/a# 

100 IX  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy/^Ia^^ 

1002  History  of  Medieval  Philosophy 
1002X  History  of  Medieval  Philosophy 

1003  History  of  Modern  Philosophy/^Ia;^^ 

1003X  History  of  Modern  Philosophy/^Ifl;^ 

1004  Metaphysics/^/uj^ 

1004X  Metaphysics/s’/a# 

1005  Logic/5'laj^ 

1005X  Logic/5la;^ 

1006  Ethics/ Staff 
1006X  Ethics/5'm;^ 

1007  Epistemology/5'/aj9 

1007X  Epistemology/5/aj^ 

1008  Contemporary  Philosophy/5laj9 
1008X  Contemporary  Philosophy/S’/ajgf 

1009  Special  Toipics/Staff 
1009X  Special  Topics/5’/aj^ 

2001  Greek  Philosophy 

2002  Plato//?.  E.  Allen,  T.  M.  Robinson 

2002X  Plato//?.  E.  Allen  (First  Term),  T.  M.  Robinson  (Second  Term) 
(either  term  may  be  selected  for  half-course  credit) 

2003  Aristotle’s  Metaphysics/G.  Edison 
2004* *  Ancient  Atomism 

2005X  Plato’s  Parmenides,  Theaetetus,  Sophist,  and  Politicos//?.  E.  Allen 
(Second  Term) 


X Half  course. 

*Not  given  in  1971-72. 
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2007*  Problems  in  Aristotle’s  Ethics 

2021  History  of  Medieval  Philosophy  I/E.  A.  Synan  (given  in  alternate 
years) 

2022*  History  of  Medieval  Philosophy  II/E.  A . Synan 

2023  * St.  Augustine 

2024  St.  Anselm/zl.  C.  Pegis 

2031*  Introduction  to  St.  Thomas  and  Exegesis  of  Thomistic  Texts/5'/aj^ 

2032*  Logic  of  St.  Thomas 

2034*  Principles  of  Thomistic  Ethics 

2035*  The  Problem  of  Man  in  St.  Thomas 

2041*  Seminar  on  Selected  Medieval  Texts 

2042*  Problems  of  Faith  and  Reason  in  the  Thirteenth  Century 

2044  Thomistic  Metaphysics/A.  A.  Maurer,  J.  Owens 

2044X  Thomistic  Metaphysics/A . A.  Maurer  (First  Term),  J.  Owens  (Second 
Term)  (either  term  may  be  selected  for  half-course  credit) 

2046  Texts  in  Fourteenth-Century  Philosophy//.  Owens 
2047*  Philosophy,  The  Sciences,  and  Scientific  Method  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages 

2048*  Fourteenth  Century  Philosophy 
2051X  Dcscartcs/R.  A.  I m lay  (First  Term) 

2052X  Spinoza/E.  Savan  (Second  Term) 

2053X  Liebniz/E.  F.  McRae  (Second  Term) 

2061X  Locke,  Hume  and  Empiricism/ IF.  J.  Huggett  (First  Term) 

2062  Kant’s  Critique  of  Pure  Reason/D.  P.  Dryer 

207 1 Fichte,  Schelling  and  Hegel/E.  L.  Fackenheim 

2072X  Texts  in  German  Philosophy/ T.  D.  Langan,  C.  Hamlin  (First  Term) 

2073X  The  Thought  of  C.  S.  Peirce/E.  Savan  (First  Term) 

2074X*  Nineteenth  Century  Realism 

2075  Topics  in  Marxist  Philosophy/F.  Cunningham,  D.  Goldstick 

2075X  Topics  in  Marxist  Philosophy/F.  Cunningham  (First  Term),  E. 

Goldstick  (Second  Term)  (either  term  may  be  selected  for  half- 
course credit) 

208 IX  Wittgenstein//.  V.  Canfield  (First  Term) 

2082X*  The  Pragmatism  of  Dewey  and  Lewis 
2083*  Merleau-Ponty 
2084*  Contemporary  French  Existentialism 
2085X*  Husserl//.  C.  Morrison  (Second  Term) 

2086X*  G.  E.  Moore 

2101*  Systematic  Metaphysics 

2102X  Problems  of  Space  and  Time/C.  W.  Webb  (Second  Term) 

2111*  Analytic  Philosophy 

21 12X  Theory  of  Perception/L.  W.  Forguson  (Second  Term) 

21I3X*  Belief  and  Knowledge 

21 14X*  Intentionality  and  the  Philosophy  of  Mind 

21 15X  Problems  of  Epistemology//.  T.  Stevenson  (First  Term) 


X Half  course. 

*Not  given  in  1971-72. 
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2116  Intentionality//4.  C.  Pegis 

2121  Modern  Logic/7.  G.  Slater 

2122X  Advanced  Logic/B.  C.  van  Fraassen  (First  Term) 

2123X  Philosophy  of  Logic/H.  G.  Herzberger  (Second  Term) 

2124X* *  Seminar  in  Logic 

2125X  Inductive  Logic:  Empiricism,  Epistemology  and  Induction/D.  Goldstick 
(First  Term) 

21 3 IX  Problems  in  Ethical  Theory//.  H.  Sobel  (First  Term) 

2132X  Problems  in  Utilitarianism/L.  W.  Sumner  (Second  Term) 

2133X*  Practical  Reasoning 
2134X*  Ethics  and  Conflict 

2135X  Theory  of  Value///.  G.  Herzberger  (First  Term) 

2136X  Problems  in  Free-Will:  Excuses,  Responsibility  and  Freedom/ 

7.  W.  Graff  (Second  Term) 

2141X  Political  Philosophy/L.  M.  G.  Smith  (First  Term) 

2142X*  Philosophy  of  the  Social  Sciences 

2143X  Advanced  Social  Philosophy/M.  Schiller  (Second  Term) 

2145X*  Education  and  Civilization 
2151  Philosophy  of  Art/F.  E.  Sparshott 
2152X*  Problems  of  Aesthetics 

216 IX  Philosophy  of  History/ T.  D.  Langan  (Second  Term) 

2171*  Philosophy  of  Mind 
2172*  Theory  of  Action 

2173X  Philosophy  and  Psychoanalysis/C.  M.  T.  Hanly  (First  Term) 

2174X  Problems  in  Philosophical  Anthropology/C.  M.  T.  Hanly  (Second 
Term) 

2175  Fundamental  Concepts  in  Phenomenology /H.  Pietersma 
2185X  Contemporary  Philosophy  of  Religion/D.  D.  Evans  (First  Term) 
2191X  Philosophy  of  Language/L  .W.  Forguson  (Second  Term) 

2192  Philosophy  of  Science/J.  A.  Goudge,  B.  van  Fraassen 
2192X  Philosophy  of  Science/T.  A.  Goudge  (First  Term),  B.  van  Fraassen 
(Second  Term)  (either  term  may  be  selected  for  half-course  credit) 
2193X  Philosophical  Psychology//.  F.  M.  Hunter  (Second  Term) 

2194X  Philosophy  of  Parapsychology//.  M.  O.  Wheatley  (Second  Term) 


X Half  course. 

*Not  given  in  1971-72. 
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PHYSICS 

GRADUATE  FACttLTT 

E.  J.  Allin 

H.  E.  Johns 

J.  D.  Prentice 

R.L.  Armstrong 

A.  W.  Key 

R.  E.  Pugh 

R.  E.  Azuma 

J.  D.  King 

D.  J.  Rowe 

A.  W.  Brewer 

P.  Kirkby 

G.  D.  Scott 

J.  M.  Daniels  (Chairman) 

R.  E.  Kreps 

V.  Soots 

R.  C.  Desai 

R.  List  (Associate  Chair- 

N. R.  F.  Steenberg 

T.  E.  Drake 

man  for  Graduate 

G.  1.  A.  Stegeman 

D.  J.  Dunlop 

Studies) 

B.  P.  Stoicheff 

R.  M.  Farquhar 

A . E.  Litherland 

D.  W.  Strangway 

E.  Fawcett 

R.  K.  Logan 

J.  C.  Stryland 

G.  D.  Garland 

F.  D.  Manchester 

H.  W.  Taylor 

J.  Goldemberg 

A.  D.  May 

P.  A.  Taylor 

C.  C.  Gotlieb 

R.  W.  McKay  (Graduate 

L.  E.  H.  Trainor 

G.  M.  Graham 

Secretary) 

J.  Van  Kranendonk 

F.  S.  Grant 

K.  G.  McNeill 

S.  H.  Vosko 

P.  A.  Griffin 

P.  P.  M.  Meincke 

M.  B.  Walker 

A.  C.H.  Hallett 

A.  D.  Misener 

H.  L.  Welsh 

F.  K.  Hare 

J.  W.  Moffat 

G.  F.  West 

C.  O.  Hines 

P.  J.  O’Donnell 

R.  A.  Wiggins 

J.  N.  P.  Hume 

D.A.L.Paul 

J.  T.  Wilson 

J.  V.  Iribarne 

C.  M.  Penner 

S.  S.  M.  Wong 

D.  G.  Ivey 

J.  M.  Perz 

T.  S.  Yoon 

A . E.  Jacobs 

D.  York 

The  Department  has  facilities  for  experimental  research  in  the  following 
fields:  atomic  and  molecular  physics,  low  temperature  and  solid  state  physics, 
nuclear  physics,  high  energy  physics,  geophysics,  aeronomy,  and  atmospheric 
physics.  Research  in  theoretical  physics  is  carried  on  in  molecular  and  statis- 
tical physics,  solid  state  physics,  nuclear  physics,  and  high  energy  physics.  A 
brochure  entitled  “Research  and  Graduate  Studies  in  the  Department  of  Physics” 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  on  request. 

Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCtENCE 

Candidates  may  proceed  to  the  degree  in  experimental  physics,  theoretical 
physics,  geophysics  or  meteorology.  The  program  of  study  will  consist  of  at 
least  two  graduate  lecture  courses  and  a thesis  or  at  least  four  graduate  lecture 
courses  and  a report.  Students  in  theoretical  physics  normally  choose  the  latter 
option.  Selection  of  the  option  and  course  program  is  made  by  the  student  and 
his  supervisor  in  consultation  with  the  Graduate  Secretary.  The  program  of 
study  for  the  M.Sc.  degree  normally  takes  one  year. 

Candidates  for  the  M.Sc.  degree  are  expected  to  attend  the  weekly  general 
seminar  conducted  by  the  Department. 

In  co-operation  with  other  departments  in  the  University  and  with  the 
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Meteorological  Service  of  Canada,  the  Department  of  Physics  offers  an  alter- 
native M.Sc.  program  in  meteorology  which  requires  eighteen  months  of  study 
(two  academic  sessions  and  one  summer).  Besides  lecture  courses  in  meteoro- 
logy this  program  normally  includes  lectures  in  statistics,  hydrometeorology 
and  climatology,  and  the  preparation  of  a thesis. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  may  proceed  to  the  degree  in  experimental  physics,  theoretical 
physics,  geophysics  or  meteorology.  The  core  of  the  Ph.D.  program  is  an 
original  investigation,  the  results  of  which  are  embodied  in  a thesis.  Lecture 
courses  constitute  a subsidiary  but  important  part  of  the  program.  Normally 
the  equivalent  of  three  graduate  courses  is  required;  two  of  the  quarter  credit 
survey  courses  should  be  included  in  the  course  program.  As  an  essential  part 
of  his  research  program  each  student  will  participate  each  session  in  a special 
seminar  associated  with  his  field  of  research;  he  is  also  expected  to  attend  the 
weekly  general  seminar  conducted  by  the  Department. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Preparatory  Courses: 

1 100  Quantum  Mechanics  I 

1110  Statistical  Mechanics  I (AS  401 ) * 

1120  Nuclear  Physics  I (AS  403)* 

1130  Solid  State  Physics  I (AS  405)* 

Basic  Courses: 

1500  Statistical  Mechanics  II 

1510  Electromagentic  Theory 

1520  Quantum  Mechanics  II 

Introductory  Courses: 

2100  Classical  Physics  of  Continua  (AS  411)* 

2110  Relativistic  Quantum  Mechanics 
2120X  Molecular  Physics  I (AS  408  F)* 

2130X  Molecular  Physics  II 

2140X  Magnetic  Resonance  I (AS  407  S)* 

2150X  Magnetic  Resonance  II 
2160X  Atomic  Spectra  I 

2170  Solid  State  Physics  II 
2180  Relativity  Theory  (AS  410)* 

2190  High  Energy  Physics 

2200  Nuclear  Physics  II 

2210  Nuclear  Medicine 

2220  Physics  of  the  Earth  (AS  412)* 

2230  Applied  Geophysics 

2240  Atmospheric  Physics  ( AS  414)* 


*Listing  in  the  calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science. 
X Half  course. 
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Specialized  Courses: 

Molecular  (Atomic)  and  Solid  State  Physics: 

3100X  Atomic  Spectra  II 

3110Q  Correlation  Functions  in  Molecular  Physics 

3 120Q  Theory  of  Light  Scattering 

3130Q  Non  Linear  Optics 

3140Q  Theory  of  Induced  Absorption 

3150Q  Theory  of  X-Ray  Diffraction 

3 1 60X  Theoretical  Molecular  Physics  I 

3170X  Theoretical  Molecular  Physics  II 

31  SOX  Many  Body  Theory  I 

3190X  Many  Body  Theory  II 

3200X  Quantum  Fluids  I 

321  OX  Quantum  Fluids  II 

3220X  Theory  of  Magnetism 

3230X  Atomic  Collisions 

Nuclear  and  High  Energy  Physics: 

3250  Special  Topics  in  Nuclear  Physics 
3260X  Nuclear  Reactions  I 
3270X  Nuclear  Reactions  II 
3280X  Nuclear  Structure  I 
3290X  Nuclear  Structure  II 
3300X  Elementary  Particle  Physics  I 
3310X  Elementary  Particle  Physics  n 
3320X  Strong  Interaction  Theory  I 
3330X  Strong  Interaction  Theory  II 

3400  Selected  Topics  in  Physics 
Geophysics: 

4100X  Selected  Topics  in  Applied  Geophysics 
41  lOX  Selected  Topics  in  Physics  of  the  Earth 
4120X  Mass  Spectrometry 
4 BOX  Isotopic  Studies 
4140X  Rock  Magnetism 
4 BOX  Electromagnetic  Methods  in  Geophysics 
4 1 60  Theoretical  Seismology 
4170  Geo-tectonics 

4 1 SOX  Geophysics  Laboratory  (AS  420  Y) 

4 1 90  Solids  in  the  Earth 

Meteorology: 

5100  Descriptive  Meteorology 

5110  Dynamic  Meteorology  I 

X Half  course. 

Q Quarter  course. 
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5120X  Dynamic  Meteorology  II 
5130X  Radiation  in  the  Atmosphere 
5140Q  Upper  Atmosphere  Physics 
51  SOX  Cloud  Physics 

5160  Laboratory  in  Synoptic  Meteorology 

5170  High  Atmosphere  Physics 

5 1 SOX  Micrometeorology 

5 1 9 OX  Hydrometeorology 

5200X  Atmospheric  Thermodynamics 

5210  Physical  Basis  of  Climate 

5220X  Topics  in  Advanced  Dynamic  Meteorology 

5230X  Atmospheric  Electricity  and  Electrification 

5240  Cloud  Dynamics 

5250  Advanced  Lab  in  Synoptic  Meteorology 

Survey  Courses  (quarter  courses): 

The  numbers  and  titles  of  the  survey  courses  will  be  announced  at  the 
beginning  of  each  academic  year  and  will  be  graded  on  a Pass/Fail  basis. 

Seminars: 

7000  Theoretical  Molecular  and  Solid  State  Physics  Seminar 

7002  Molecular  Physics  Seminar 

7003  Seminar  in  Laser  Physics 

7004  High  Energy  Physics  Seminar 

7005  Nuclear  Physics  Seminar 

7006  Low  Temperature  Physics  Seminar 

7007  Condensed  Matter  Seminar 

7008  Magnetic  Resonance  Seminar 

7009  Meteorology  Seminar 

7010  Geomagnetism  Seminar 


X Half  course. 

Q Quarter  course. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  AND  BANTING  AND  BEST  RESEARCH 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


M.  A.  Ashworth 

J.  Hunter 

J.  W.  Pearce 

Campbell 

W.  H.  Johnson 

R.  M.  Preshaw 

D.  W.  Clarke  (Secretary) 

B.  S.  L.  Kidd 

A.  M.  Rappoport 

F.  Coceani 

A . Kuksis 

F.  S.  Rolleston 

D.  R.  Cropper 

J.  Logothetopoulos 

M.  J.  Santalo 

J.  M.  Felts 

D.  H.  MacLennan 

J.  Satterberg 

G.  G.  Forstner 

J.  Martin 

J.  W.  Scott 

D.  Fraser 

F.  C.  Monkhouse 

B.  P.  Schimmer 

J.  M.  Fredrickson 

S.  S.  Mookerjea 

A.  Sirek 

I.  B.  Fritz 

J.  T.  Murphy 

O.  Sirek 

R.  C.  Goode 

K.  H.  Norwich 

H.  Sonnenberg 

J.  Grayson 

L.  W.  Organ 

G.  Steiner 

R.  E.  Hoist  (Chairman) 

D.  Osmond 

M.  Vranic 

P.  Hallett 

G.  A.  Wrenshall 

A.  A.  Horner 

C.  Yip 

Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations. 


DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Candidates  will  be  required  to  show  credits  for  courses  1422  and  1473  or 
their  equivalent  plus  one  of  1424,  1027,  1028,  1029,  1030,  1033X,  1034,  1035. 


DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PfflLOSOPHY 

The  selection  of  minor  subjects  will  be  influenced  by  the  general  field  of 
investigation  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Department. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1321  An  elementary  course  for  Arts  students  2 hours  a week 

1422  A lecture  course  in  human  physiology  3 hours  a week 

1473  A general  laboratory  course  to  accompany  course  1422  150  hours 

1424  A lecture  course  in  Endocrinology  2 hours  a week 

1475  An  advanced  laboratory  course  6 hours  a week 

1496  Seminars  in  physiology  for  graduates  in  Dentistry 

1027  An  advanced  course  in  electrophysiology  2 hours  a week 

1028  A reading  and  seminar  course  in  Tracer  Methodology  2 hours  a week 

1029  An  advanced  course  in  cardiovascular  regulation 

4 hours  a week  for  one  term 


1030  Mathematical  Aspects  of  Physiology  (Part  I) 

103 1 Mathematical  Aspects  of  Physiology  (Part  II) 

1033X  Selected  topics  in  neurophysiology  2 hours  a week 

1034  Principles  of  Metabolic  Control  I.  Control  of  Intermediary  Metabolism 

1035  Principles  of  Metabolic  Control  II.  Molecular  Endocrinology 


Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Physiology,  combinations  of 
Courses  1422  and  1424,  1027,  1028,  1029,  1030,  1031  and  1033X,  1034,  1035 
may  be  taken  as  a minor  subject  by  graduate  students  from  other  departments. 


X Half  course. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


Economics 


A.  Abouchar 

M.  J.  Gordon 

**D.  M.  Nowlan 

H.  Atsumi 

*H.  A.  J.  Green 

P.  Pelikan 

R.  M.  Bird 

**W.  Hague 

A.  F.  W.  Plumptre 

J.  D.  Bossons 

M.  J.  Hare 

K.  J.  Rea 

A.  Breton 

*G.  K.  Helleiner 

*A.  Rotstein 

*D.  R.  Campbell 

S.  G.  Hennessey 

A.  E.  Safarian 

V.  S.  Chitre 

S.  Hollander 

J.  A.  Sawyer 

N.  K.  Choudhry 

*R.  W.  Judy 

L.  B.  Smith 

J.  H.  Dales 

*Y.  Kotowitz 

J.  E.  Smyth 

A.  R.  Dobell 

A.  Kruger 

S.  G.  Triant  is 

I.  M.  Drummond 

D.  C.  MacGregor 

S.  J.  Turnovsky 

*W.  T.  Easterbrook 

G.  F.  McGuigan 

M.  H.  Watkins 

H.  C.  Eastman 

*N.  M.  Meltz 

A.  M.  Watson 

S.  Eastman 

J.  H.  A.  Munro 

L.  Waverman 

J.  E.  Floyd 

E.  P.  Neufeld 

T.  A.  Wilson 

D.  F.  Forster 

J.  W.  L.  Winder 

Political  Science 

*/.  Barros 

W.  E.  Grasham 

*S.  A.  Lakoff 

IV.  F.  Berns 

R.  Gregor 

C.  B.  Macpherson 

A.  Bloom 

F.  J.  C.  Griffiths 

*R.  A.  Manzer 

M.  Brownstone 

G.  Heiman 

J.  T.  McLeod 

S.  H.  E.  Clarkson 

J.  E.  Hodgetts 

*F.  W.  Peers 

S.  J.  Colman 

J.  Holmes 

*R.  C.  Pratt 

J.  S.  Dupre  (Chairman) 

G.  Horowitz 

P.  H.  Russell 

*J.  G.  Eayrs 

*J.  F.  Hough 

H.  G.  Skilling 

F.  Fernandes 

D.  M.  Johnston 

D.  V.  Smiley 

P.  W.  Fox 

B.  Kovrig 

J.  E.  Smith 

L.  Goodrich 

*M.  E.  Wallace 

Graduate  students  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

A necessary  condition  for  admission  to  any  M.A.  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment is  that  candidates  have  obtained  an  average  of  at  least  B (the  mid-point 
of  the  second  division)  in  the  final  year  of  a four-year  undergraduate  program 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  or  have  obtained  equivalent  standing  at  another 
institution.  Applicants  must  fimnish  the  Department  with  two  letters  of  academic 
recommendation. 


*On  leave  of  absence. 

**On  leave  of  absence  second  term. 
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Direct  admission  to  a one-year  M.A.  program  requires  graduation  from  an 
appropriate  four-year  undergraduate  program.  In  the  M.A.  year  students  will 
take  at  least  four  courses,  or  take  at  least  three  courses  and  write  a short 
dissertation;  in  exceptional  cases  students  in  Political  Science  may  write  a thesis 
and  take  at  least  one  course.  No  mark  may  fall  below  B— . 

Applicants  who  are  not  directly  admissible  to  a one-year  M.A.,  but  who  are 
admitted  to  a two-year  M.A.  program,  will  normally  take  five  courses  in  their 
first  or  qualifying  year.  As  a necessary  condition  for  admission  to  the  second 
year  of  the  program  they  must  obtain  at  least  B—  on  each  course  and  an 
overall  average  of  at  least  B (the  mid-point  of  the  second  division). 

Economics 

In  Economics,  the  four  courses  taken  must  be  full  graduate  courses  (two 
half-courses  are  the  equivalent  of  one  full  course)  numbered  2000  or  higher, 
and  must  include  2000  and  2002X.  If  the  Department  regards  the  candidate’s 
preparation  in  Economic  History  or  the  History  of  Economic  Thought  as  inade- 
quate, an  additional  course  or  courses  will  be  prescribed  to  remedy  the  defi- 
ciency. Candidates  who  fail  to  satisfy  the  Department  as  to  their  competence 
in  mathematics  (including  calculus)  and  statistics  will  be  required  to  take  an 
appropriate  course  or  courses  as  extra  subjects. 

Students  in  a two-year  program  may  in  their  first  year  take  Economics  1000, 
1002,  1004X,  1005X,  1007X,  1050  and  1060,  and  the  remainder  of  the  first  year 
courses  may  be  chosen  from  undergraduate  courses  described  in  the  calendar  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  The  program  must  be  chosen  in  consultation 
with  and  approved  by  the  Department. 

Economic  History 

In  Economic  History,  the  four  full  graduate  courses  taken  must  include  either 
Economics  2000  or  Economics  2006;  a course  in  the  Economic  History  of  either 
North  America  or  Europe;  another  course  in  Economic  History  or  Economics 
2004;  a course  in  Economics  numbered  2000  or  higher,  or  an  approved  graduate 
course  in  a related  discipline.  All  candidates  must  show  competence  in  basic 
statistical  techniques,  either  by  passing  a special  examination  or  by  having 
attained  II  class  standing  in  an  approved  undergraduate  course. 

Students  in  the  first  year  of  a two-year  program  will  take  courses  chosen  in 
consultation  with  and  approved  by  the  Department. 

Political  Science 

In  Political  Science,  the  four  full  graduate  courses  must  include  one  course  in 
Political  Theory,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  candidates  may  take 
one  course  outside  Political  Science. 

Students  in  the  first  year  of  a two-year  program  will  take  courses  chosen  in 
consultation  with  and  approved  by  the  Department,  and  these  will  include 
undergraduate  courses  and  special  graduate  courses  (numbered  1000-1999). 

Public  A dministration 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Public  Administration  are 
admitted  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  for  postgraduate  study  in  Political 
Science. 
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A candidate’s  program  will  be  drawn  up  in  the  light  of  his  education  and 
experience,  and  will  normally  include  a course  in  Public  Administration,  a 
course  in  Canadian  government,  and  a course  or  courses  in  political  theory  and 
comparative  institutions,  economics,  or  law.  In  cases  where  the  undergraduate 
training  of  the  candidates  is  deficient  the  completion  of  more  than  the  pre- 
scribed graduate  subjects  may  be  required. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Philosophy  are  admitted  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  Phil.M.  degree  program  is  identical  with  that  for  the  Ph.D.,  except  that 
(a)  the  residence  period  is  normally  one  year  shorter;  (b)  in  Political  Science  a 
minimum  of  two  graduate  courses  is  required  beyond  the  M.A.  level,  but  this 
may  be  waived  if  a candidate  prefers  to  meet  the  essay  and  reading  program 
requirement  identical  with  those  of  the  Ph.D.  program;  (c)  in  Economics  and 
Economic  History  the  outside  minor  requirement  is  waived;  (d)  all  candidates 
must  write  an  essay  reflecting  independent  research,  in  place  of  the  Ph.D.  thesis, 
and  must  take  an  oral  examination  that  will  include  the  subject  of  the  essay.  All 
other  course  requirements  and  all  language  requirements  are  the  same  as  those 
for  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

This  is  a research  degree.  Candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  present  and  defend 
an  original  thesis,  the  title  of  which  is  stated  during  the  first  year  of  doctoral 
work.  To  proceed  to  the  Ph.D.  degree,  candidates  normally  must  have  achieved 
an  average  standing  of  at  least  B+  on  their  M.A.  courses  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  or  have  achieved  equivalent  standing  elsewhere,  and  must  maintain 
this  average  throughout  their  Ph.D.  program.  Applicants  must  furnish  the 
Department  with  three  letters  of  academic  recommendation. 

Economics 

Students  in  Economics  must  take  at  least  six  full  graduate  courses  from  those 
in  Economics  numbered  2000  or  higher,  or  from  related  disciplines,  or  at  least 
five  such  courses  and  an  M.A.  dissertation.  These  courses  must  include  2000, 
2002X  and  2003X.  Candidates  must  select  for  intensive  study  either  (a)  field 
C (Economic  History),  taking  at  least  two  full  courses  in  this  field,  or  (b)  two 
fields  (of  which  one  may  be  C)  from  the  fields  B-K,  taking  at  least  one  full 
course  in  each.  Subject  to  the  Department’s  approval,  however,  a candidate 
may  offer  an  alternative  program  of  intensive  study,  provided  that  it  involves 
in  total  the  equivalent  of  two  or  more  full  graduate  courses.  For  example. 
Economics  2004  and  additional  work  in  the  History  of  Economic  Thought  may 
be  substituted  for  one  of  the  fields  B-K,  certain  programs  which  cut  across  the 
lines  of  demarcation  between  the  fields  B-K  may  be  proposed,  and  reading 
courses  may  be  made  available  in  fields  of  study  not  at  present  formally  listed 
under  the  headings  B-K.  They  must  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  outside 
minor  and  the  prerequisites  for  the  M.A.  They  must  also  pass  an  examination 
in  French  (or  other  approved  language).  Additional  language  requirements  that 
relate  to  a candidate’s  program  of  studies  may  be  made  by  the  Department. 
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Economic  History 

Candidates  must  have  completed  the  M.A.  requirements  for  specialists  in 
Economic  History  as  outlined  above  or  their  equivalent.  In  addition,  they  are 
required  to  take  the  following  courses:  (a)  another  course  in  Economic  History 
(which  should  be  in  European  Economic  History  if  no  course  in  this  field  was 
taken  in  the  M.A.  year  or  in  North  American  Economic  History  if  no  course  in 
this  area  was  taken  in  the  M.A.  year)  or  (if  courses  in  both  European  and  North 
American  Economic  History  have  been  taken  in  the  M.A.  year)  Economics  2004 
or  a reading  course  with  dissertation;  (b)  Economics  2232;  and  (c)  an  outside 
minor. 

Candidates  must  pass  an  examination  in  French  or  another  approved  language. 
Where  their  research  requires  it,  candidates  may  also  be  required  to  show  com- 
petence in  other  foreign  languages,  advanced  statistics,  mathematics,  paleography, 
etc.  These  requirements  may  be  satisfied  in  various  ways  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Department. 


Political  Science 

The  minimum  course  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  in  Political  Science  are  four 
graduate  courses  or  three  graduate  courses  and  an  M.A.  dissertation.  These  four 
units  must  be  chosen  to  span  two  or  more  of  the  five  following  areas:  Political 
Theory;  Canadian  Government  and  Politics;  Comparative  Government:  Ad- 
vanced Countries;  Comparative  Government:  Developing  Countries;  Inter- 
national Relations.  If  the  four  units  fall  into  only  two  of  these  five  areas,  there 
must  be  sufficient  differentiation  among  the  units  to  permit  the  Department  to 
identify  a major  subject  and  two  minor  subjects,  as  required.  Normally,  two  of 
the  four  units  will  be  in  the  area  in  which  the  student  expects  to  do  his  Ph.D. 
thesis.  At  least  one  of  the  four  units  must  be  in  Political  Theory.  These  course 
requirements  can  be  satisfied  in  the  M.A.  year.  The  student  whose  M.A.  program 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  or  any  other  university  has  not  met  the  above  re- 
quirements will  be  required  to  satisfy  them  by  taking  the  appropriate  graduate 
courses. 

Beyond  the  course  requirements,  a Ph.D.  candidate  will  be  required  to  give 
evidence  of  general  competence  in  the  two  areas  he  has  chosen.  In  the  non- 
thesis area  the  candidate  must  satisy  the  Department  that  he  is  familiar  with 
the  main  literature  in  that  area.  In  the  thesis  area  the  candidate  is  required  to 
prepare  an  essay  exploring  some  aspect  of  his  proposed  thesis  subject  and  its 
relation  to  the  area  in  which  it  falls.  The  essay  will  be  written  with  the  advice 
of  a faculty  member,  and  must  meet  with  the  approval  of  that  faculty  member 
and  two  others  before  the  candidate  proceeds  to  the  writing  of  his  thesis. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  a language  other  than 
English.  The  choice  of  language  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department 
and  should  be  germane  to  the  candidate’s  thesis  or  to  the  study  of  Political 
Science  in  general. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  ECONOMICS 

1000  Survey  of  Economic  Theory/F.  S.  Chitre 

1002  Survey  of  Economic  History/(not  offered  1971-72) 
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1004X  Introduction  to  Mathematics  for  Economists/F.  S.  Chitre 
1005X  Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Economists//.  Siegel 
1007X  Intermediate  Mathematics  for  Economists  (permission  of  instructor 
required;  this  course  or  its  equivalent  is  prerequisite  for  Economics 
1100) /The  Staff  in  Economics 
1050X  A reading  course  in  an  approved  special  field 
105 IX  A reading  course  in  an  approved  special  field 
1060  A special  course  in  Statistics 

A.  General  Economic  Theory  and  its  History 
2000  Microeconomic  Theory/5.  /.  Turnovsky 
2002X  Static  Macroeconomic  Theory/T.  A.  Wilson 
2003X  Business  Cycle  and  Growth  Theory /5.  /.  Turnovsky 

2004  The  History  of  Economic  Thought:  Economic  Theories  and  Economic 
Fact/5.  Hollander 

2006  The  Application  of  Economic  Theory  to  Economic  History/ 

Staff  in  Economic  History 

2008X  Applied  Microeconomic  Theory//.  D.  Bossons 
2009X  Applied  Macroeconomic  Theory//.  A.  Sawyer 

B.  Advanced  Economic  Theory 

2100  Mathematical  Economics/ff.  Atsumi 

2102X  Mathematical  Programming//).  E.  Campbell 

2106X  Special  Problems  in  Economic  Theory/H.  Atsumi 

2107X  Special  Problems  in  Economic  Theory /The  Staff  in  Economics 

2108X  Applied  Macroeconomics  ( workshop )/5taj^  in  Economics 

C.  Economic  History 

(a)  Europe 

2208* *  Economic  History  of  the  Early  Middle  Ages/A.  M.  Watson 
2210*  Problems  in  the  Economic  and  Social  History  of  Medieval  Europe, 
1200-1500  (not  offered  1971-72) 

2212*  The  Age  of  Mercantilism//.  H.  A.  Munro 

2214  Modern  British  Economic  History/T/ie  Staff  in  Economic  History 
2233  Economic  History  of  Modern  Russia/The  Staff  in  Economic  History 

(b)  North  America 

2216  Research  Seminar  in  Canadian  Economic  History//.  H.  Dales 
221 8X*  Topics  in  the  Economic  History  of  the  United  States//.  H.  Dales 
2220  Comparative  Economic  Development  of  Canada  and  the  United  States/ 
The  Staff  in  Economic  History 

2222X  Studies  in  the  History  of  Canadian  Political  Economy/M.  H.  Watkins 


X Half  course.  It  is  intended  that  half  courses  in  Economics  bearing  even  num- 
bers will  be  given  in  the  first  term  and  that  those  bearing  odd  numbers  will  be 
given  in  the  second  term. 

*Offered  in  alternate  years. 
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(c)  International 

2200  History  of  the  International  Economy,  1750-1939/7.  M.  Drummond 
and  M.  H.  Watkins 

2225X  Studies  in  the  Economic  History  of  Empire,  1870-1930/ 

1.  M.  Drummond 

2226  Comparative  Economic  Institutions  in  History  (not  offered  1971-72) 
2228*  Topics  in  African  Economic  History  (not  offered  1971-72) 

2230  General  Economic  History  and  Economic  Development  (not  offered 
1971-72) 

(d)  General 

2206X  Quantitative  Economic  History /7.  77.  Dales 

2232  Workshop  in  Economic  History/T/ze  Staff  in  Economic  History 

D.  International  Economics 

2300  Theory  of  International  Trade/77.  C.  Eastman 

2302X  Tariffs,  Trade  Agreements  and  Customs  Unions/The  Staff  in  Economics 
(not  offered  1971-72) 

2303X  International  Financial  Institutions  (not  offered  1971-72) 

2305X  Economics  of  International  Business/A.  E.  Safarian 
2306X  Advanced  International  Trade  Theory//.  E.  Floyd 

E.  Econometrics 

2400X  Economic  Statistics/G.  V.  Jump 

240 IX  Introduction  to  Econometrics//.  L.  Carr 

2403X  Empirical  Econometrics/iV.  K.  Choudhry 

2404X  Advanced  Economic  Statistics//.  L.  Carr 

2405X  Econometric  Theory/G.  V.  Jump 

2406X  Advanced  Econometric  Theory/5ta;^  in  Economics 

F.  Monetary  Economics 

2500  "Monetary  Theory,  Central  Banking  and  Stabilization  Policy/ 

E.  P.  Neufeld  and  /.  W.  L.  Winder 
2502X  Capital  Markets  ( workshop  )/M.  /.  Gordon 
2504X  Quantitative  Monetary  Economics  (not  offered  1971-72) 

2506X  Advanced  Monetary  Theory  (not  offered  1971-72) 

2508X  Seminar  in  Monetary  Economics/T/ze  Staff  in  Economics 

G.  Public  Finance 

2600  Public  Finance  and  Fiscal  Policy/7?.  M.  Bird  and  R.  W.  Judy 
2602X  Resource  Allocation  in  the  Public  Sector  (not  offered  1971-72) 

2603X  Quantitative  Public  Finance  ( workshop )//4.  Breton 
2604  Canadian  Public  Finance/D.  C.  MacGregor 
2607X  Current  Issues  in  Canadian  Tax  Policy /7?.  M.  Bird  and 
D.  J.  Sherbaniuk  (Law) 

X Half  course.  It  is  intended  that  half  courses  in  Economics  bearing  even 
numbers  will  be  given  in  the  first  term  and  that  those  bearing  odd  numbers  will 
be  given  in  the  second  term. 

♦Offered  in  alternate  years. 
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2608X  Topics  in  the  Theory  of  Public  Finance//^.  Breton 

H.  Economic  Development 

2700X  Agriculture  in  Economic  Development  (not  offered  in  1971-72) 

2701X  Project  Evaluation  and  Financing  (not  offered  in  1971-72) 

2702  Economic  Planning,  Principles  and  Practice/^.  G.  Triantis 
2704X  Quantitative  Approaches  to  Development  Planning  (not  offered 
1971-72) 

2705X  African  Economic  Development//).  Pokorny 

2706X  International  Aspects  of  Economic  Development  (not  offered  1971-72) 
2708  East  African  Development  Studies  (Diploma  Students  only)  (not 
offered  1971-72) 

2709X  Financing  Economic  Development//?.  M.  Bird 
271  OX  Economic  Development  Theory/N.  K.  Clioudhry 

I.  Labour  Economics 

2800X  Economics  of  the  Labour  Market/Mr^.  S.  Eastman 
2802X  Economics  of  Collective  Bargaining//!.  Kruger 
2803X  Economics  of  Manpower  and  Education//).  A.  A.  Stager 
2804X  Workshop  on  Human  Resources/ The  Staff  in  Economics 

J.  Industrial  Organization 

2900  Industrial  Organization  and  Public  Policy/T.  A.  Wilson 
2904X  Economics  of  Transportation//!.  Abouchar 

2906X  Workshop  in  Industrial  Organization  and  Applied  Microeconomics/ 
The  Staff  in  Economics 

K.  Economics  of  Socialist  Countries 

3000  The  Economy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  (not  offered  1971-72) 

3002  A Special  Course  in  the  Economic  Problems  of  Socialism/P.  Pelikan 

Z.  Other  Courses 

4002X  Canadian  Economic  Growth  (not  offered  1971-72) 

4004  Corporation  Finance/T/ic  Staff  in  Economics 

4006  Formation  of  Economic  Policy//^.  7.  Rea 

401  OX  National  Economic  Accounting//.  A.  Sawyer  (Second  Term) 

4050X  A reading  course  in  an  approved  special  field/T/je  Staff  in  Economics 

405 IX  A reading  course  in  an  approved  special  field/The  Staff  in  Economics 

4052  A reading  course  in  an  approved  special  field/Thc  Staff  in  Economics 

4060  A special  course  in  Economics  for  Ph.D.  candidates  from  other 

departments  offering  Economics  as  a mmor/Tlie  Staff  in  Economics 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
Political  Theory 

2000  Comparative  Studies  in  the  History  of  Political  Thought/ 

The  Staff  in  Political  Science 


X Half  course.  It  is  intended  that  half  courses  in  Economics  bearing  even 
numbers  will  be  given  in  the  first  term  and  that  those  bearing  odd  numbers  will 
be  given  in  the  second  term. 
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2001  Political  Theories  of  Individualism/C.  B.  Macpherson 

2002  Ancient  and  Medieval  Political  Thought/G.  Heiman 

2003  The  Marxian  Revolutionary  Model:  with  Special  Emphasis  on  China/ 

The  Staff  in  Political  Science 

2004  Marxism-Leninism/ T/ie  Staff  in  Political  Science 

2005  Topics  in  Modern  Political  Thought//^.  Bloom 

2007  Twentieth  Century  Political  Thought/^.  A.  Kontos 

2008  Hegel  and  European  Theories  of  the  State  (not  offered  1971-72) 

Canadian  Government,  Politics,  and  Public  Administration 

2100  Government  of  Canada/IT.  K.  Bryden,  J.  S.  Dupre,  J.  E.  Hodgetts  and 

P.  W.  Fox 

2101  The  State  and  Economic  Life//.  T.  McLeod 
2102X  Public  Administration//.  E.  Hodgetts  (Second  Term) 

2103X  Intergovernmental  Relations//.  S.  Dupre  (Second  Term) 

2104  Provincial  and  Municipal  Government/M.  Brownstone 

2105  The  Courts  and  the  Constitution/P.  H.  Russell 

2106  Political  Leadership  with  Special  Reference  to  Canada/P.  W.  Fox 
2107X  The  Political  Process  in  Canada/T/ze  Staff  in  Political  Science 

2108  Topics  in  Canadian  Government/G.  Horowitz  and  D.  V.  Smiley 

2109  The  Political  Economy  of  Health  in  Canada//.  T.  McLeod 

International  Relations 

2200  International  Politics/P.  Kovrig 

2201  Problems  of  International  Law  and  Relations//).  M.  Johnston 

2202  Comparative  Foreign  Policy/P.  Gregor 

2203  Canadian  Foreign  Policy//.  Holmes 

2204  International  Organization/T/m  Staff  in  Political  Science 

2205  Topics  in  International  Politics/F.  /.  C.  Griffiths 

2206  Problems  of  International  Law  and  Organization/ 

The  Staff  in  Political  Science 

2207  Topics  in  Russian  and  Soviet  Foreign  Policy/F.  /.  C.  Griffiths  and 

A.  Rossos  (History) 

2208  Third  World  Politics  in  International  Affairs/P.  O.  Matthews 

Comparative  Government  (Advanced  Countries) 

2300  Comparative  Politics/F/je  Staff  in  Political  Science 

2301  Problems  of  the  Modern  Commonwealth  (not  offered  1971-72) 

2302  Topics  in  American  Government  and  Politics/IT.  F.  Berns 

2303  Comparative  Communism///.  G.  Skilling 

2304  The  Dynamics  of  Soviet  Politics  (not  offered  1971-72) 

2305  Science  and  Government  (not  offered  1971-72) 

2306  Topics  in  Comparative  Government:  Problems  in  Defining  Responsible 

Government  (not  offered  1971-72) 

2307  Comparative  Public  Law  (not  offered  1971-72) 

2308  Empirical  Political  Analysis/T/ie  Staff  in  Political  Science 


X Half  course. 
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Comparative  Government  (Developing  Countries) 

2400  Comparative  Analysis  of  Development  and  Modernization/i?.  Stren, 

R.  Sandbrook 

2401  African  Government  and  Politics/T/ie  Staff  in  Political  Science 

2402  Topics  in  African  Government//?.  Stren 

2403  The  Political  Role  of  Ideology  (not  offered  1971-72) 

2404  Public  Administration  in  Developing  Societies/M.  Brownstone 

2405  Politics  and  Government  of  Latin  America/ 

The  Staff  in  Political  Science 

General 

1900X  A reading  course  in  an  approved  special  field/ 

The  Staff  in  Political  Science 
190 IX  A reading  course  in  an  approved  special  field/ 

The  Staff  in  Political  Science 

2901  A special  course  in  Political  Science  for  Ph.D.  students  from  other 

departments  offering  Political  Science  as  a minor/ 

The  Staff  in  Political  Science 

2902  Public  Administration  (for  students  in  the  School  of  Hygiene/ 

The  Staff  in  Political  Science 
2904X  A reading  course  in  an  approved  special  field 
2905X  A reading  course  in  an  approved  special  field 


X Half  course. 
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PSYCHIATRY 

A course  (1000)  in  Psychiatry  is  available  as  a minor  subject  study  for  Ph.D. 
candidates  majoring  in  other  departments.  The  course  consists  of  weekly  semi- 
nars and  case  conferences  extending  throughout  the  academic  year.  The  topics 
covered  include  attitudes  and  overall  approach  to  psychiatry;  human  develop- 
ment, problems  that  occur  in  relation  to  pre-school  children,  and  schooling 
and  behaviour  problems  in  older  children  and  adolescents;  aspects  of  social 
psychiatry;  clinical  psychology  in  relation  to  psychiatry;  psychodynamics  theory; 
psychophysiology  and  psychiatric  problems  in  relation  to  the  community.  To 
obtain  a minor  credit  in  Psychiatry  the  graduate  student  must  achieve  success 
in  a final  examination. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


T.  M.  Alloway 
\A.  J.  Arrowood 
D.  E.  Berlyne 

G.  B.  Biederman 

H.  E.  Bishop 

B.  Bragg 

C.  D.  Creelman 

A.  N.  Doob 

G.  E.  Finley 
\J.  E.  Foley 


T.  E.  Grusec 
\J.  A.  Hogan 
P.  A.  Kolers 

L.  Krames 
R.  O.  Kroger 

M.  W.  Laurence 
R.  S.  Lockhart 


(Chairman) 

N.  W.  Milgram 
N.  P.  Moray 
N.  Mrosovsky 


(Acting  Secretary) 
G.  E.  Macdonald 


B.  B.  Murdock 

C.  R.  Myers 
J.  C.  Ogilvie 
A.  Rapoport 

A.  Ross 

J.  A.  Satterberg 

B.  B.  Schiff 
N.  J.  Slamecka 
M.  Smith 

1.  M.  Spigel 
L.  de  Toledo 
G.  B.  Thornton 
A.  M.  Wall 
\G.  C.  Walters 


B.  Forrin 
J.  J.  Furedy 
J.  B.  Gilmore 
J.  E.  Grusec 


Graduate  training  in  psychology  stresses  training  in  general  psychology.  Areas 
of  specialization  include  the  following:  Learning  and  motivation,  physiological 
psychology,  comparative  psychology,  perception  and  psychophysics,  intellectual 
processes,  memory  and  verbal  learning,  experimental  social  psychology,  per- 
sonality, and  developmental  psychology.  The  Department  does  not  offer  instruc- 
tion or  specialization  in  the  various  fields  of  Applied  Psychology.  In  all  areas 
the  emphasis  is  on  training  for  experimental  research. 

Graduate  students  are  admitted  under  the  general  regulations  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  and  under  special  departmental  regulations  which  are  outlined 
in  a separate  booklet  “Graduate  Studies  in  Psychology”  (obtainable  from  the 
Secretary,  Graduate  Division,  Department  of  Psychology). 

A Bachelor’s  degree  from  an  accredited  university  with  some  undergraduate 
preparation  in  psychology  beyond  an  introductory  course  is  the  minimum  re- 
quirement for  application. 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

The  M.A.  program  in  psychology  requires  a minimum  of  one  academic  ses- 
sion of  graduate  study.  Students  whose  official  records  show  some  inadequacy 
in  their  preparation  for  this  program  may  be  required  to  spend  up  to  two 
academic  sessions  in  residence. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  Ph.D.  program  in  psychology  requires  three  years  of  residence,  i.e.,  at 
least  two  academic  sessions  of  graduate  study  in  residence  beyond  the  Master’s 
degree.  Individual  programs  of  study  are  planned,  and  include  continuing  re- 
search training  with  members  of  staff.  A student  must  pass  an  examination  in 
his  field  of  specialization.  There  is  no  language  requirement. 

lOn  leave  of  absence. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Not  all  courses  are  offered  each  year. 

1000  Quantitative  Methods 

1201X§  Selected  Topics  in  Biopsychology/5/a;9 

1202X§  Selected  Topics  in  Social-Personality-Developmental  Psychology /S’ta# 
1203X§  Selected  Topics  in  General  Experimental  V%ycho\ogy /Staff 
1300  Psychology  as  a Profession/C.  R.  Myers 
2000  Design  of  Experiments//?.  S.  Lockhart 
201  OX  Multivariate  Computer  Analyses  of  Experiments//.  C.  Ogilvie 
201 5X  Mathematical  Psychology//?.  5.  Lockhart 
201 6X  Mathematical  Approaches  to  Psycho-linguistics  and  to  Social 
Psychology /A . Rapoport 

2100X  Behavioural  Development/G.  E.  Macdonald 
21  lOX  Personality  and  Social  Development//oa«  Grusec 
2115X  Behaviour  Modification//oan  Grusec 

2120X  Cognitive  Development:  Piaget’s  and  Other  Views/M.  W.  Laurence 

2121X  Models  of  Developmental  Process//.  B.  Gilmore 

2130X  Development  of  Social  Perception/G.  E.  Finley 

2200  Animal  Behaviour//.  A.  Hogan 

220 IX  Problems  in  Animal  Behaviour//.  A.  Hogan 

2205X  Problems  in  Discrimination  Leaming/G.  B.  Biederman 

221  OX  Comparative  Psychology///.  E.  Bishop 

221 IX  Comparative  Psychology  of  Learning/T.  M.  Alloway 

2220X  Physiological  Psychology/B.  B.  Schiff 

2222X  Neural  Function  and  Behaviour/N.  W.  Milgram 

2225X  Physiological  Basis  of  Sensory-Motor  Coordination//.  A.  Satterberg 

2230X  Biological  Bases  of  Emotion  and  Motivation/L.  Krames 

2235X  Seminar  in  Animal  Social  Behaviour//.  M.  Spigel 

2300X  Perception/G.  B.  Thornton 

2301X  Pattern  Recognition/P.  A.  Kolers 

231  OX  Visual  Perception/ Joan  E.  Foley 

23 15X  Contemporary  Issues  in  Perception /Joan  E.  Foley 

2320X  Auditory  Detection  and  Discrimination/C.  D.  Creelman 

2325XZ  Small  Computers  in  Psychological  Experiments/C.  D.  Creelman 

2350X  Bilingualism/P.  A.  Kolers 

2400X  Memory/iV.  /.  Slamecka 

2401X  Verbal  Learning/V.  /.  Slamecka 

241  OX  Short  Term  Memory /B.  B.  MMrdoc/: 

2420X  Current  Problems  in  Cognition/B.  Forrin 

242 IX  Attention//V.  P.  Moray 

2425X  Information  Processing/A/.  Smith 

2430X  Intellectual  Processes  and  Thinking/D.  E.  Berlyne 

2435X  Aesthetics  and  Psychobiology//).  E.  Berlyne 

§By  completion  of  additional  work  these  courses  may  be  taken  for  full  course 
credit  by  students  from  other  departments  wishing  to  take  a minor  in  Psychology. 

X Half  course. 
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2450  Psycholinguistics  (=  Linguistics  2450 )/P.  A.  Reich 
2500X  Behavior  Theory//.  /.  Furedy 
251  OX  Contemporary  Issues  in  Learning/ 

A.  M.  Wall,  T.  Grusec,  L.  de  Toledo,  G.  C.  Walters 
2520X  Stimulus  Control  in  Leaming/T.  Grusec 
253 OX  Human  Classical  Conditioning//.  /.  Furedy 
2560X  Recent  Developments  in  Motivation  Theory/D.  E.  Berlyne 
2600X  Social  Psychology/B.  Bragg 
2605X  Cognitive  Balance  Theories//4.  Ross 

2606X  Social  Psychological  Approaches  to  International  Behaviour/y4.  Ross 

261  OX  Advanced  Experimental  Social  Psychology /v4.  /.  Arrowood 

261 5X  Research  Methods  in  Social  Psychology //4 . N.  Doob 

2620X  Social  Interaction//?.  O.  Kroger 

2800X  History  of  Psychology /C.  R.  Myers 

3010X§  Research  Project  in  Biopsychology/5raj9 

3020X§  Research  Project  in  Social-Personality-Developmental  Psychology /5raj9 
3 03  OX  § Research  Project  in  General  Experimental  Psychology/5m^f 


§By  completion  of  additional  work  these  courses  may  be  taken  for  full  course 
credit  by  students  from  other  departments  wishing  to  take  a minor  in  Psychology. 
X Half  course. 
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INSmUTE  FOR  THE  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  SOCIAL  AND 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 
T.  A.  Wilson  (Director) 

The  objective  of  this  Institute  is  to  develop  and  maintain  a research  program, 
of  relevance  to  problems  of  social  and  economic  policy,  which  will  complement 
programs  of  graduate  training  in  the  social  sciences.  To  achieve  this  objective, 
the  Institute  encourages  research  projects  by  members  of  the  faculty  by  pro- 
viding facilities  for  those  working  in  relevant  areas.  The  Institute  also  arranges 
for  the  publication  of  results  of  completed  projects.  Most  of  the  projects  under- 
taken by  the  Institute  involve  graduate  students  as  research  assistants  or  junior 
investigators. 
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RENAISSANCE  STUDIES 


COMMITTEE 

The  Associate  Dean  of  Division  I (Chairman) 

W.  F.  B/me«/ENGLISH 
N.  Z.  Davis/msTORY 
V.  E.  Graham /¥V£tiCH 
F.  D.  J.  Hoeniger/EtiGLisa 
\W.  Me  A.  Johnson/msroRY  of  art 
M.  R.  Maniates/Mvsic 
J.  K.  McConica/msTORY  and 
MEDIEVAL  (Secretary) 

J.  A . Mo//«aro/ITALIAN  and  idspanic 
H.  R.  Secor/RRENCH 

Interdisciplinary  programs  will  be  arranged  for  individual  students  involving 
more  than  one  department  but  leading  to  a degree  in  one  of  them,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  officers  of  Renaissance  Studies  and  of  the  appropriate 
department. 

Graduate  work  relating  to  the  Renaissance  may  be  carried  on  in  a discipline 
such  as  English,  French,  History,  History  of  Art,  History  and  Philosophy  of 
Science  and  Technology,  Italian  and  Hispanic,  Music,  or  Philosophy,  under  the 
appropriate  department. 

Enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Renaissance  Studies 
Committee. 


JOn  leave  of  absence. 
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CENTRE  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  THE  SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  SERVICES 

A new  centre  to  provide  a focus  for  the  various  parts  of  the  University  for 
research  in  the  provision  of  social  and  health  services  to  the  community  is 
being  estabhshed. 
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CENTRE  FOR  RUSSIAN  AND  EAST  EUROPEAN  STUDIES 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


A.  Abouchar/voL.  ECON. 

C.  H.  Bedford/SLWic 

D.  /.  Bienkowski/Shwic 

H.  E.  Rowma«/SLAVic 
P.  de  B.  Brock/msTOVY 

\B.  B.  Budurowycz/SLkvic 
S.  H.  E.  Clarkson/voL.  econ. 
L.  Doleiel/si^kwic 

I.  M.  Drummond/POL.  econ. 
H.  L.  Dyck/msTORY 

tK.  B.  FeMer/SLAVic 
N.  C.  F/eW/GEOGRAPHY 
R.  Gregor/poi..  econ. 

F.  J.  C.  Griffiths/poi..  econ. 


J.  F.  Hough/ PO\^.  ECON. 
D.  G.  Huntley /SLAVIC 
R.  W. Judy /POL.  ECON. 

J.  H.  L.  Keep/msTORY 

G.  S.  N.  Luckyj/SLAYic 

H.  1.  Nelson/msTORY 
P.  Pelikan/ POL.  ECON. 

*H.  G.  Skilling/POL.  econ. 
J.  Skvorecky / SLAYic 
J.  E.  Smith/POL.  ECON. 

D.  Struk/ SLAVIC 
M.  Surducki/ SLAVIC 

R.  D.B.  Thomson /SLAVIC 

S.  G.  Triantis/POL.  econ. 
G.  Zekulin/ SLAVIC 


The  Centre  for  Russian  and  East  European  Studies  was  founded  in  1963  to 
further  the  development  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  studies  and  scholarly 
research  related  to  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe.  This  area  includes  both  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  pre-1917  Russia,  and  the  region  of  Eastern  Europe,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  Slavic  nations.  The  Centre  acts  as  a liaison  between  the  depart- 
ments and  advises  students  in  matters  relating  to  the  study  of  Russia  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

Graduate  work  relating  to  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  may  be  carried  on: 
a for  the  M.A.,  Phil.M.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  a discipline  such  as  Economics, 
Geography,  History,  Political  Science,  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  or 
Sociology  under  the  appropriate  department; 

b in  a multi-disciplinary  program  leading  to  a diploma  under  the  Centre  con- 
jointly with  an  M.A.  in  a discipline. 

Candidates  for  the  diploma  in  Russian  and  East  European  Studies  are  accepted 
under  the  general  regulations.  They  must  also  have  a knowledge  of  the  Russian 
language  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one  summer  of  intensive  language  instruction, 
taken  prior  to  enrolment  in  the  program. 

Requirements 

1 An  M.A.  in  a principal  discipline,  including  at  least  two  courses  dealing  with 
Russia  and  Eastern  Europe. 

2 An  additional  course  relating  to  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  in  the  principal 
discipline. 

3 Two  courses  in  at  least  two  other  disciplines  (three  courses  for  students  of 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures). 

4 A research  paper  or  thesis  in  the  principal  discipline  on  a Russian  or  East 
European  theme,  using  sources  in  Russian  or  other  languages  of  the  region. 


* Director. 
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5 A reading  knowledge  of  Russian  before  entry  into  the  second  year  of  the 
program. 

6 Demonstration  of  ability  to  read  at  sight  in  German,  French,  or  a second 
Slavic  language. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  1971-1972 
GEOGRAPHY 

1604  Economic  Geography  of  the  USSR/iV.  C.  Field 

2601  Advanced  Seminar  in  Economic  Geography  of  the  USSR/A^.  C.  Field 

HISTORY 

107 IX  Modem  History  of  Poland,  with  special  reference  to  Nationalism/ 

P.  de  B.  Brock 

1072X  Modem  History  of  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia,  with  special  reference 
to  Nationalism/P.  de  B.  Brock 

1075X  Themes  in  the  Social  and  Intellectual  History  of  Eighteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Century  Russia/H.  L.  Dyck 
1076X  Topics  in  Russian  History,  1861-1970//.  H.  L.  Keep 
1175  The  Origins  and  Consequences  of  the  First  World  War/H.  I.  Nelson 
2207  Topics  in  Russian  and  Soviet  Foreign  Policy -an  inter-disciplinary 
seminar  with  Political  Science/.<4.  Rossos,  F.  J.  C.  Griffiths 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
Economics: 

2702  Economic  Planning,  Principles  and  Practice/5.  G.  Triantis 
3000  The  Economy  of  the  VSSR/Staff 

3002  A Special  Course  in  the  Economics  of  Socialism/P.  Pelikan 
Political  Science: 

2004  Marxism-Leninism/5/fl,^ 

2202  Comparative  Foreign  Policy//?.  Gregor 
2205  Topics  in  International  Politics/F.  /.  C.  Griffiths 

2207  Topics  in  Russian  and  Soviet  Foreign  Policy  - an  inter-disciplinary 
seminar  with  History/F.  /.  C.  Griffiths,  A.  Rossos 

2303  Comparative  Communism///.  G.  Skilling 

2304  The  Dynamics  of  Soviet  Politics//).  V.  Schwartz 

2306  Topics  in  Comparative  Government:  Problems  in  Defining  Responsible 
Government//.  F.  Hough 
2403  The  Political  Role  of  Ideology /5ta# 

SOCIOLOGY 

3029  Soviet  Society:  Social  Stmcture  and  Social  Change/P.  Solomon 

SLAVIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES — as  listed  on  Page  279. 

Further  information  concerning  graduate  programs  and  grants  for  study  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Director,  Centre  for  Russian  and  East  European 
Studies,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181,  Ontario,  Canada. 


X Half  course. 
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SLAVIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 

C.  H.  Bedford  (Chairman) 

D.  I.  Bienkowski 

H.  E.  Bowman  (Secretary) 
\B.  B.  Budurowycz 
L.  Doleiel 


\K.  Feuer 
D.  G.  Huntley 
G.  S.  N.  Lucky j 
J.  Skvorecky 


D.  Struk 
M.  Surducki 
R.  D.  B.  Thomson 
G.  Zekulin 


Candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations.  At  the  time  of  appli- 
cation all  candidates  except  those  from  the  University  of  Toronto,  should  have 
two  letters  of  recommendation  sent  to  the  Graduate  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

All  candidates  who  are  not  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  must  write 
a Russian  language  examination  in  September  of  their  first  year  of  course  work. 
Those  failing  to  pass  this  examination  will  normally  be  required  to  take  an 
advanced  non-credit  Russian  language  course,  which  must  be  passed  before  any 
higher  degree  can  be  awarded. 


DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Four-year  B.A.  graduates  of  the  University,  or  students  with  equivalent 
qualifications  from  other  universities,  may  be  accepted  as  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Ordinarily  a candidate  spends  a full  year  in  residence  devoted  to  four 
graduate  courses  or  alternatively  three  graduate  courses  and  a short  disserta- 
tion, which  must  be  written  in  English.  A candidate  must  have  completed  by 
the  end  of  residence  at  least  one  undergraduate  course,  or  the  equivalent,  in  a 
Slavic  language  other  than  Russian. 

Candidates  enrolling  for  this  degree  must  have  a command  of  oral  and  written 
Russian.  Before  the  degree  is  granted,  candidates  must  also  demonstrate  reading 
knowledge  of  French  or  German. 


DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Four-year  B.A.  graduates  of  the  University,  or  students  with  equivalent 
qualifications  from  other  universities,  may  be  accepted  as  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Philosophy.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  general  regu- 
lations, credit  may  be  given  for  work  done  in  an  M.A.  program. 

Normally  the  course  requirement  consists  of  seven  graduate  courses,  includ- 
ing a course  in  Slavic  Bibliography  and  at  least  one  course  in  Slavic  Linguistics. 
At  the  end  of  this  course  work  the  candidate  must  pass  a Comprehensive  Exami- 
nation. Upon  completion  of  his  research  paper,  which  must  be  written  in  English, 
he  must  defend  it  at  the  final  oral  examination.  A candidate  must  have  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  residence  at  least  two  undergraduate  courses,  or  the  equiva- 
lent, in  a Slavic  language  other  than  Russian. 

Candidates  enrolling  for  this  degree  must  have  a command  of  oral  and  written 
Russian.  Before  the  degree  is  granted,  candidates  must  also  demonstrate  reading 
knowledge  of  French  or  German. 


I On  leave  of  absence. 
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DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  have  completed  the 
M.A.  of  this  Department  with  at  least  a B+  average  or  give  evidence  of  having 
similar  qualifications. 

At  the  end  of  his  course  work  the  candidate  must  pass  a Comprehensive 
Examination  on  his  first  minor  (written)  and  major  (oral).  The  examination 
will  include  questions  on  Russian  Language  and  Literature  whether  or  not  the 
candidate  has  chosen  this  as  a field  of  study  in  his  graduate  program. 

Upon  completion  of  his  thesis  he  must  defend  it  at  a final  oral  examination. 
The  thesis  must  be  written  in  English.  A candidate  must  have  completed  by  the 
end  of  residence  at  least  two  undergraduate  courses,  or  the  equivalent,  in  a 
Slavic  language  other  than  Russian. 

Normally  the  course  requirement  consists  of  nine  graduate  courses  including 
a course  in  Slavic  Bibliography  and  at  least  one  course  in  Slavic  Linguistics. 
Credit  for  not  more  than  three  of  these  courses  may  be  given  for  work  done  in 
an  M.A.  program. 

The  following  subjects  are  offered  as  both  majors  and  minors: 

Russian  Language  and  Literature 
Polish  Language  and  Literature 
Ukrainian  Language  and  Literature 
Czech  and  Slovak  Languages  and  Literatures 
Slavic  Linguistics 

The  following  subjects  are  offered  as  minors  only: 

Serbo-Croatian  Language  and  Literature 
Comparative  Slavic  Studies 

All  Ph.D.  course  programs  must  include  a major  subject  and  a first  and  second 
minor  subject.  The  first  minor  subject  may  be  any  one  of  the  seven  subjects 
listed  above.  Candidates  not  majoring  in  Russian  Language  and  Literature  are 
advised  to  choose  it  as  their  first  minor.  For  the  second  minor  subject  the  can- 
didate may  elect: 

1.  an  approved  graduate  course  in  another  department;  or, 

2.  an  approved  senior  undergraduate  course  in  another  department;  or, 

3.  an  approved  program  of  advanced  undergraduate  work  in  a Slavic  language 
and  literature  other  than  the  candidate’s  major  and  first  minor  subjects;  or, 

4.  a graduate  course  in  Slavic  Bibliography;  or, 

5.  a graduate  course  in  one  of  the  major  or  minor  subjects  listed  above,  other 
than  the  candidate’s  major  or  first  minor. 

Candidates  enrolling  for  this  degree  must  have  a command  of  the  languages  of 
their  major  and  minor  subjects.  Before  the  degree  is  granted,  candidates  must 
also  demonstrate  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1000  Slavic  Bibliography  and  Research/B.  B.  Budurowycz 

1001  Studies  in  Russian  and  Western  Literary  Criticism:  Theory  and  Practice/ 

R.  Lindheim 
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1050  Studies  in  Slavic  Civilization/B.  B.  Budurowycz 
1060  Studies  in  Slavic  Folklore/D.  /.  Bienkowski 
1101  History  of  the  Russian  Language/D.  G.  Huntley 

1104  Old  Church  Slavonic/D.  G.  Huntley 

1105  Structure  of  Russian/D.  G.  Huntley 

1106  Slavic  Linguistics/D.  G.  Huntley 

1120  South  Slavic  Linguistics/M.  Surducki 

1121  Structure  of  Serbo-Croatian/M.  Surducki 

1200  Nineteenth  Century  Russian  Critics/H.  E.  Bowman 

1201  Studies  in  the  Russian  Novel//f.  E.  Bowman 

1202  The  Russian  Novel  in  Relation  to  West  European  Literature, 

1790-1880/fs:.  Feuer 

1203  Studies  in  Russian  Modernism/C.  H.  Bedford 

1204  Russian  Drama:  1880-1917/C.  H.  Bedford 

1205  Russian  Symbolism:  Blok/C.  H.  Bedford 

1206  Gogol/G.  S.  N.  Lucky j 

1207  Pushkin/G.  Zekulin 

1208  Tolstoy/X.  Feuer 

1209  Chekhov/B.  Lindheim 

1210  Studies  in  Medieval  Russian  Literature/B.  H.  Marshall 

121 1 Studies  in  the  Russian  Drama:  18th-20th  Centuries/C.  H.  Bedford 

1215  Studies  in  Russian  Literature  of  the  18th  Century/B.  H.  Marshall 
1219  Turgenev/H.  E.  Bowman 

1221  Styles  and  Structures:  Modern  Russian  Fiction/L.  Dolei^el 

1225  Solzhenitsyn  and  the  Literature  of  Conscience/G.  Zekulin 

1226  The  Modern  Russian  Poema/B.  D.  B.  Thomson 

1302  Studies  in  the  Polish  Novel/D.  I.  Bienkowski 

1303  Studies  in  Polish  Poetry/D.  /.  Bienkowski 

1304  Studies  in  Polish  Drama/D.  7.  Bienkowski 

1400  Shevchenko  and  His  Contemporaries/G.  S.  N.  Lucky] 

1401  Studies  in  Soviet  Ukrainian  Literature/G.  S.  N.  Lucky] 

1402  Studies  in  Ukrainian  Modernism/D.  Struk 

1500  Studies  in  Serbo-Croatian  Literature/M.  Surducki 

1 600  Studies  in  Czech  and  Slovak  Literatures/G.  Zekulin 

1601  Contemporary  Czech  Drama  and  Film//.  Skvorecky 

1900  Russian  Poetry  (for  M.A.  candidates  only)/B.  D.  B.  Thomson 
2000  Reading  and  Research  (for  Ph.D.  candidates  only) /The  Staff 

With  the  permission  of  the  instructors  Courses  1202  and  1211  may  be  taken  as 
minors  by  students  from  other  departments,  who  do  not  read  Russian.  A reading 
knowledge  of  Czech  is  not  required  for  Course  1601. 
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SOCIAL  WORK 

GRADUATE  FACXn,1T 


D.  F.  Bellamy 

E.  S.  L.  Govan 

R.  G.  Lindenfield 

W.  A.  Bourke 

L.  B.  Graham 

N.  Markus 

F.  J.  Bregha 

H.  H.  Irving 

D.  E.  Meeks 

M.  B.  Doolan 

M.  J.  Kirkpatrick 

fM.  Posen 

J.  L.  Dunlop 

C.  Lambert 

S.  E.  Rhinewine 

A.  J.  Farina 
J.  M.  Gandy 
E .R.  Godfrey 

J.  E.  Laycock 

A.  Rose  (Chairman) 
\B.  Schlesinger 

B.  Z.  Shapiro 

DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work  are  expected  to  pursue 
an  integrated  program  of  classroom  courses,  independent  study,  and  social 
work  practicum.  The  student  selects  one  concentration  in  social  work  practice 
in  which  he  wishes  to  place  the  greatest  emphasis.  His  program  is  then  planned 
with  the  assistance  of  a faculty  counsellor,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Social  Work  and  the  Degree  Committee  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

The  program  of  study  must  include  at  least  the  minimum  requirements  set 
out  below,  or  their  approved  equivalents  unless  exemptions  have  been  granted. 
Students  may  be  required  to  take  additional  work,  or  may  be  allowed  to 
substitute  one  or  more  approved  courses  including  those  offered  by  other 
schools  or  faculties  in  the  University. 

The  normal  program  for  the  two  years  will  consist  of  the  following  courses: 


a)  The  following  required  courses  to  be  taken  during  the  first  year; 

i)  One  of  the  following  sequences,  according  to  the  concentration  chosen 
by  the  student*  - 

121 IX  Practice  with  Individuals,  Families,  and  Small  Groups  I 
and  121 2X  Practice  with  Individuals,  Families,  and  Small  Groups  II 

or 

122 IX  Community  Practice  I 
and  1222X  Community  Practice  II 

or 

123 IX  Social  Policy,  Social  Planning,  and  Social  Administration  I 


*The  student  who  chooses  to  concentrate  in  research  in  social  work  will  be 
required  to  take  at  least  two  courses  in  social  work  practice  as  well  as  the 
practicum.  Additional  practice  courses  will  be  planned  on  an  individual  basis 
according  to  the  student’s  program  interests. 

X designates  a half  course  which  may  be  given  as  a full  course  at  the  option 
of  the  Department. 

Further  information  regarding  the  program  of  study  is  given  in  the  Calendar 
of  the  School  of  Social  Work. 

fOn  leave  of  absence  1971-72. 
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and  1232X  Social  Policy,  Social  Planning,  and  Social  Administration  II 

and 

ii)  1901  Social  Work  Practicum  I 


b)  The  following  required  courses  to  be  taken  during  the  second  year: 

i)  One  of  the  following  sequences,  according  to  the  concentration  pre- 
viously chosen  by  the  student*  - 

1213X  Practice  with  Individuals,  Families,  and  Small  Groups  III 
and  1214X  Practice  with  Individuals,  Families,  and  Small  Groups  IV 

or 

1223X  Community  Practice  III 
and  1224X  Community  Practice  IV 

or 

1233X  Social  Policy,  Social  Planning,  and  Social  Administration  m 
and  1234X  Social  Policy,  Social  Planning,  and  Social  Administration  IV 

and 

ii)  1902  Social  Work  Practicum  II 


c)  During  either  first  or  second  year  at  least  one  of  the  following: 

131 IX  A minor  course  in  Social  Work  Practice  with  Individuals, 
Families,  and  Small  Groups 

132 IX  A minor  course  in  Social  Work  Practice  in  Community 
Practice 

133 IX  A minor  course  in  Social  Work  Practice  in  Social  Policy, 
Social  Planning,  and  Social  Administration 

d)  and  one  course  in  Social  and  Professional  Values 


e)  and  at  least  nine  elective  half-courses  to  be  taken  as  offered,  required, 
and/or  selected  during  either  the  first  or  second  year  from  the  categories  of 
Human  Behaviour  and  the  Social  Environment,  Social  Welfare  Policy  and 
Services,  and  Research  in  Social  Work. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


REQUIRED  COURSES 

Social  Work  Practice  (one  of  the  following  sequences) 

1211-2-3-4X  Practice  with  Individuals,  Families,  and  Small  Groups  I II  III  IV 
1221-2-3-4X  Community  Practice  I II  III  IV 

1231-2-3-4X  Social  Policy,  Social  Planning,  and  Social  Administration  I II  III 
IV 


*The  student  who  chooses  to  concentrate  in  research  in  social  work  will  be 
required  to  take  at  least  two  courses  in  social  work  practice  as  well  as  the  practi- 
cum. Additional  practice  courses  will  be  planned  on  an  individual  basis  according 
to  the  student’s  program  interests. 

X designates  a half  course  which  may  be  given  as  a full  course  at  the  option  of 
the  Department. 

Further  information  regarding  courses  is  given  in  the  Calendar  of  the  School 
of  Social  Work. 
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The  Social  Work  Practicum 

1901  Social  Work  Practicum  I (two  terms) 

1902  Social  Work  Practicum  II  (two  terms) 

Minor  in  Social  Work  Practice  (at  least  one  of  the  following) 

131 IX  A minor  course  in  Social  Work  Practice  with  Individuals,  Families, 
and  Small  Groups 

132 IX  A minor  course  in  Social  Work  Practice  in  Community  Practice 
133 IX  A minor  course  in  Social  Work  Practice  in  Social  Policy,  Social  Plan- 
ning, and  Social  Administration 

Social  and  Professional  Values* 

1601XZ  Social  and  Professional  Values 
ELECTIVE  COURSES 

Human  Behaviour  and  the  Social  Environment 

1401X  Selected  Topics  in  Human  Behaviour  and  the  Social  Environment  I 

1402X  Selected  Topics  in  Human  Behaviour  and  the  Social  Environment  II 

1403X  Studies  in  Group  Theory  and  Processes  I 

1404X  Studies  in  Group  Theory  and  Processes  II 

1405X  Studies  in  Community  Behaviour  I 

1406X  Studies  in  Community  Behaviour  II 

1407X  Behavioural  Studies  in  Organizational  Theory  and  Social  Work  I 
1408X  Behavioural  Studies  in  Organizational  Theory  and  Social  Work  II 
1409X  Selected  Topics  in  Psychological  and  Socio-cultural  Aspects  of  Health 
and  Illness  I 

141  OX  Selected  Topics  in  Psychological  and  Socio-cultural  Aspects  of  Health 
and  Illness  II 

Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Services 

1501X  Social  Welfare  Organization  and  Development 

1502X  Policy  Formulation  and  Program  Analysis  I 

1503X  Policy  Formulation  and  Program  Analysis  II 

1504X  Analysis  of  Issues  and  Social  Action  I 

1 505X  Analysis  of  Issues  and  Social  Action  II 

1506X  Selected  Topics  in  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Services  I 

1507X  Selected  Topics  in  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Services  II 

Research  in  Social  Work 

170 IX  Practice-related  Research  in  Social  Work  I 

♦Subject  to  approval  of  the  Council  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  a 
special  category  of  graduate  course  may  be  graded  Pass  or  Fail.  Such  a course 
has  the  designation  Z after  the  course  number. 

X designates  a half  course  which  may  be  given  as  a full  course  at  the  option 
of  the  Department. 

Further  information  regarding  the  program  of  study  is  given  in  the  Calendar 
of  the  School  of  Social  Work. 
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1702X  Practice-related  Research  in  Social  Work  II 
1703X  Practice-related  Research  in  Social  Work  HI 
1704X  Research  Concepts  and  Methodology  I 
1705X  Research  Concepts  and  Methodology  II 
1706X  Group  Research  Study  I 
1707X  Group  Research  Study  II 
1708X  Individual  Reading  and  Research  I 
1709X  Individual  Reading  and  Research  II 
1710X  Selected  Topics  in  Research  in  Social  Work 

Special  Studies 

180 IX  Special  Studies 


ADVANCED  STUDIES 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Social  Work  are  accepted  under  the 
regulations  for  that  degree. 

The  following  courses  or  seminars  are  authorized  for  doctoral  or  other  ad- 
vanced students.  Courses  offered  in  any  year  are  dependent  upon  enrolment  and 
the  availability  of  faculty. 

3300X  Problems  and  Principles  of  Social  Welfare 
3302X  The  Development  of  Professional  Education  for  Social  Work 
3303  History,  Literature  and  Philosophy  of  Social  Welfare 
3304X  Inter-Governmental  Relations  in  Canadian  Social  Welfare 
3305X  Corrections 

3306X  Social  Policy  and  Social  Work  Practice 
3307X  Comparative  Studies  in  Social  Security 
3308X  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
3320X  Theories  of  Personality 
332 IX  Socio-cultural  Issues  in  Social  Work 
3323X  Family  Life  and  Social  Functioning 
3325X  Studies  in  Behavioural  Theory 
3326X  Studies  in  the  One-Parent  Family 
3330X  Advanced  Studies  in  Casework 
333 IX  Casework  in  Family  Therapy 
3332X  Crisis  Intervention 
3334X  Supervision 

3335X  Theory  and  Practice  of  Field  Instruction 
3336X  Staff  Development  and  In-Service  Training 
3340X  Advanced  Studies  in  Group  Work 
3341X  Group  Development  for  Indirect  Intervention 
3350X  Advanced  Studies  in  Community  Organization  Work 


X designates  a half  course  which  may  be  given  as  a full  course  at  the  option 
of  the  Department. 

Further  information  regarding  the  program  of  study  is  given  in  the  Calendar 
of  the  School  of  Social  Work. 
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335 IX  Community  Development 
3352X  Issues  in  Social  Planning 

3360  Advanced  Studies  in  Social  Welfare  Administration 
3370  Advanced  Studies  in  Research  in  Social  Work 
337 IX  Research  Methodology 
3372X  Studies  in  Systems  Analysis 
3373X  Dissertation  Seminar 

3375X  Implications  of  Social  Science  Concepts  for  Social  Work 
3380  Advanced  Field  Practice 

3390X  Special  Studies  on  a seminar  or  tutorial  basis  according  to  particular  in- 
terest of  students  enrolled 
3391  The  Doctoral  Seminar 


X designates  a half  course  which  may  be  given  as  a full  course  at  the  option 
of  the  Department. 

Further  information  regarding  the  program  of  study  is  given  in  the  Calendar 
of  the  School  of  Social  Work. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 


R.  F.  Badgley 


O.  Hall 


H.  Makler 


N.  W.  Bell 
R.  Breton 


E.  B.  Harvey 
W.  W.  Isajiw 
R.  L.  James 


\]V.  Michelson 
\H.  K.  Nishio 
K.  N.  Walker 
B.  Wellman 


S.  D.  Clark 
L.  S.  Fetter 


W.  E.  Kalbach 


W.  M.  Gerson 

P.  J.  Giffen  (Chairman) 


J.  J.  Loubser 
R.  A.  Lucas 


J.  L.  Wilkins 
L.  Zakuta  (Secretary) 


Students  are  admitted  under  the  general  regulations  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.  An  average  of  B+  or  its  equivalent  is  required  for  admission  and  for 
advancement  within  each  program.  The  choice  of  courses  in  all  programs  must 
be  approved  by  the  Department. 

Applicants  must  submit,  directly  to  the  Department,  two  letters  of  reference 
from  instructors  or  research  supervisors. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

The  M.A.  program  consists  of  a minimum  of  4 courses.  Students  whose  pre- 
paration is  insufficient  take  one  or  more  additional  courses.  A dissertation  may 
be  substituted  for  one  graduate  course. 

MASTER  OF  PHILOSOPITY 

Students  are  usually  admitted  to  the  Phil.M.  after  completing  the  M.A.  or  its 
equivalent.  The  minimal  requirements  for  this  degree  are: 

1.  One  academic  year. 

2.  Three  courses. 

3.  The  preparation  and  oral  defence  of  a major  research  paper. 

4.  A reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German  or  another  language  approved  by 
the  department. 

Comprehensive  examinations  are  not  required  for  the  Phil.M. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Students  are  usually  admitted  to  the  Ph.D.  program  after  completing  the  M.A. 
or  its  equivalent.  The  minimal  requirements  for  this  degree  are: 

1.  Two  years  of  residence. 

2.  Three  courses. 

3.  Comprehensive  examinations.  These  examinations  may  be  taken  at  any  time 
after  admission  into  the  Ph.D.  program  but  must  be  taken  no  later  than  in 
the  Fall  of  the  third  year  after  entering  that  program. 

4.  The  preparation  of  an  original  thesis  under  the  supervision  of  a committee  of 
the  staff,  and  its  oral  defence.  Students  are  expected  to  devote  their  entire 
final  year  of  residence  to  the  thesis. 

5.  A reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German  or  another  language  approved  by 
the  Department. 

iOn  leave  of  absence  1971-72. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

(In  any  particular  year,  courses  may  be  withdrawn  if  the  enrolment  is  in- 
sufficient) 

2000  Sociological  Theory//.  L.  Lennards 

2001  Methods  of  Sociological  Research//).  Magill 
2002X  The  Sociology  of  Occupations//).  Hall 
2004X*  Theories  of  Deviant  Behaviour/P.  /.  Giffen 
2005X  Sociology  of  the  Family//?.  L.  James 
2006X*  Social  Stratification  \/H.  Cooperstock 
2008X  Sociology  of  Popular  Culture/ IT.  M.  Gerson 
2009  Canadian  Society/5.  D.  Clark 

2010X*  Industrialization  and  Industrial  Society  1/H.  K.  Nishio 

201 IX  Urban  Sociology//.  Wayne 

2013X  Political  Sociology/X.  N.  Walker 

2014  Sociology  of  Ideas/L.  S.  Feuer 

2015X  Social  Psychology/L.  Zakuta 

2016X  A Reading  Course  or  Individual  Research  in  an  Approved  Field/5/Oj^ 
2017X*  Sociology  of  Education  I 

20 18X*  Sociology  of  Health  Systems  I (1972-73  and  alternate  years)/ 

R.  F.  Badgley 

2022X*  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations  I 

2024X*  Population/ IT.  Kalbach 

2025X  Sociology  of  the  Small  Group//?.  A.  Lucas 

2026X  Sociology  of  Religion//?.  C.  Beals 

2027X  Formal  Organization/IT.  Phillips 

3000X  Marx  and  Modern  Sociological  Theory/B.  Baldus 

3001  Problems  in  Sociological  Research//?.  Breton  and  L.  Tepperman 

3002X  Occupations  and  Professions//).  Hall 

3004X*  Selected  Topics  in  Deviant  Behaviour/P.  /.  Giffen 

3006X*  Social  Stratification  II///.  Cooperstock 

301  OX*  Industrialization  and  Industrial  Society///.  K.  Nishio 

301 IX  Research  Seminar  in  Urban  Sociology/B.  Wellman 

3013X  Comparative  Elites  and  Modernization///.  N.  Walker  and  H.  Makler 

3015X  Sentiment  and  Social  Structure/L.  Zakuta 

30I6X  A Reading  Course  or  Individual  Research  in  an  Approved  Fit\A/Staff 
3017X  Educational  Systems  and  the  Labour  Market/£.  B.  Harvey 
301 8X*  Sociology  of  Health  Systems  II  ( 1972-73  and  alternate  years)/ 

R.  F.  Badgley 

3019X*  Family  Dynamics  and  Individual  Identity  (1972-73  and  alternate 
years  )//V.  W.  Bell 

3020  Psychiatry  and  Society  (1971-72  and  alternate  years)//V.  W.  Bell 
3022X*  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations  TI 

3028X  Microsociological  Analysis  of  Human  Behaviour//.  L.  Turk 

3029  Soviet  Society:  Social  Structure  and  Social  Change/P.  H.  Solomon 

3030X  Theory  Construction/ IT.  W.  Isajiw 

303 IX  Central  Problems  of  Contemporary  Sociological  Theory/IT.  W.  Isajiw 
X Half  course. 

♦May  not  be  offered  in  1971-72. 
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CENTRE  FOR  URBAN  AND  COMMUNITY  STUDIES 
R.  M.  Sober  man  (Director) 

All  interested  faculty  members  are  invited  to  work  within  the  Centre. 
Interdisciplinary  studies  and  projects  that  require  the  participation  of  graduate 
students  are  emphasized. 

Founded  in  1964,  the  Centre  for  Urban  and  Community  Studies  exists  to 
facilitate  and  encourage  research  on  urban  and  community  problems  in  all 
Interested  divisions  of  the  University.  Among  the  areas  represented  on  the 
Centre’s  Faculty  Council  are  Anthropology,  Architecture,  Education,  Engineer- 
ing, Geography,  History,  Hygiene,  Law,  Political  Economy,  Social  Work, 
Sociology,  and  Urban  and  Regional  Planning. 

Research  projects  conducted  under  the  aegis  of  the  Centre  fall  under  two 
broad  categories.  The  first  is  composed  of  projects  conducted  directly  by  regular 
faculty  members  of  the  University  with  the  assistance  of  graduate  students 
and/or  supporting  staff  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  second  is  made  up  of 
projects  conducted  directly  by  graduate  students,  post-doctoral  scholars,  staff 
members  of  other  universities,  or  outside  experts,  who  are  appointed  to  the 
Centre  for  limited  periods  of  time. 

The  Centre  attempts  to  serve  the  University  community  by  distributing  re- 
search publications,  providing  research  support  facilities,  soliciting  research 
funds,  and  organizing  seminars  conducted  from  time  to  time  by  University  staff 
and  students,  and  by  invited  experts.  Of  particular  interest  to  advanced  graduate 
students  are  the  opportunities  the  Centre  extends  for  research  assistantships,  and 
for  ready  contact  with  members  of  the  University  staff  engaged  in  urban 
studies. 
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URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 


GRADUATE  FACULTY 

H.  Blumenfeld  G.  Hodge  E.  Mattyasovszky 

A.  J.  Dakin  (Chairman)  R.  M.  Soberman 

J.  Hitchcock  A.  Waterhouse 

A two-year  full-time  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in 
Urban  and  Regional  Planning  is  offered  to  graduate  students  from  a wide  range 
of  disciplines.  The  program  is  intended  to  serve  the  basic  needs  both  for  those 
contemplating  further  academic  work  and  those  going  into  professional  life. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1009X  Physical  & Ecological  Bases/£.  Mattyasovszky 

lOlOX  Elements  of  Economics  for  Planners//.  7.  Stewart 

101 IX  Urban  Renewal//7.  B/Mwen/eW 

1012X  Statistics//.  Paris 

1013X  Transportation///.  Blumenfeld 

1 01 4X  History  and  Aesthetics  of  Planning///.  Blumenfeld 

1015X  Regional  Science  Methods  for  Planning/G.  Hodge 

1 0 1 6X  Municipal  and  Transportation  Engineering  for  Planning/ 

A . P.  Bernhart,  R.  Rice 

1018X  Urban  Design  and  Development  Theory//!.  Waterhouse 
1019X  Regional  Development  Policy/G.  Hodge 
1 02 1 X Regional  Planning  Aspects  of  Resource  Development  and 
Conservation/E.  Mattyasovszky 
1022X  Regional  Recreation  Planning/E.  Mattyasovszky 
1023X  The  Urban  General  Plan  & Process//.  Hitchcock 
1025X  Reading  Comse/Staff 
1027X  Planning  and  Organizations//.  Hitchcock 
1028X  Advanced  Research  Methods  for  Planning/5/aj9 
1029X  The  Theory  of  Urbanism//.  Hitchcock 
1030X  Innovative  Planning/G.  Hodge 
1 03 1 X Introduction  to  Urban  Planning//! . Waterhouse 
1032X  Metropolitan  Toronto  Planning//^.  /.  Dakin 
1033X  Visual  Aspects  of  the  Urban  Environment/^.  Waterhouse 
1034X  Economics  of  Land  Use//.  /.  Stewart 
1035X  Urban  Data  Systems  and  Analysis//.  Paris 
1038X  Programming  for  Urban  & Regional  Development/G.  Hodge 
1039X  Urban  Field/G.  Hodge 
1040X  Urban  Spaces  Case  Studies//.  Koroknay 
1 04 IX  Planning  Environmental  Improvement/E.  Mattyasovszky 
1042X  Planning  for  the  Residential  Component//4.  Waterhouse 
1043X  Planning  for  Various  Components//?.  McCabe 
1044X  Analytical  Techniques  for  Planning//.  Paris 


X Half  course. 
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1045X  Design  Problem  Solving/7.  Paris 
1046X  Basic  Design  for  Planners/y4.  Waterhouse 
1047X  City  as  a System///.  Blumenfeld 

200 IX  History  and  Development  of  Planning///.  Blumenfeld,  A.  7.  Dakin 
2002X  Comprehensive  Planning  Lab.  l/R.  McCabe,  7.  Paris,  A.  Waterhouse 
2003X  Comprehensive  Planning  Lab.  II//?.  McCabe,  7.  Paris,  A.  Waterhouse 
2004X  Legal,  Administrative  & Political  Bases/ 

2005X  The  Planner  and  Society/7.  Hitchcock,  G.  Hodge 

2006X  Theory  of  Urban  & Regional  Planning  \/A.  7.  Dakin  (Prerequisite 
2001X) 

2007X  Theory  of  Urban  & Regional  Planning  II/A.  7.  Dakin  (Prerequisite 
2006X) 

2008X  Physical  and  Ecological  Bases  of  Planning/E.  Mattyasovszky 
2009X  Major  Research  Paper 

3101X  Theoretical  Perspectives  on  Reg.  Planning/G.  Hodge,  E.  Mattayasovszky 

3 102X  Workshop  in  Regional  Planning  & Dev./G.  Hodge,  E.  Mattyasovszky 

3201X  Social  & Community  Planning  1/7.  Hitchcock 

3202X  Social  & Community  Planning  II/7.  Hitchcock 

3301X  Urban  Design  Workshop//.  Koroknay,  A.  Waterhouse 

340 IX  Metropolitan  Planning  Theory  Method//^.  7.  Dakin 

3402X  Metropolitan  Planning  Workshop//!.  7.  Dakin 


X Half  course. 
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ZOOLOGY 

GRADUATE  FACULTY 

C.  E.  A twood 

D.  L.  Gibo 

T.  E.  Reed 

H.  L.  A twood 

H.  H.  Harvey 

H.  A . Regier 

J.  C.  Barlow 

G.  Knerer 

F.  H.  Rigler 

J.  Berger 

J.  E.  Lai-Fook 

J.  D.  Rising 

R.  O.  Brinkhurst 

R.  R.  Langford 

B.  1.  Roots 

D.  G.  Butler 

R.  A.  Liversage 

W.  B.  Scott 

L.  Butler 

J.  Machin 

J.  J.  B.  Smith 

1.  M.  Campbell 

Y.  Masui 

C.  M.  Sullivan 

D.  A.  Chant  (Chairman) 

D.  F.  Mettrick 

I.  Tallan 

C.  S.  Churcher 

M.  Miyagi 

J.  R.  Tamsitt 

G.  M.  Clark 

G.  K.  Morris 

G.  M.  Telford 

D.  H.  Collins 

N.  Mrosovsky 

F.  A.  Urquhart 

E.  J.  Crossman 

J.  E.  Paloheimo 

H.  E.  Welch 

D.  W.  Dunham 

T.  S.  Parsons 

G.  B.  Wiggins 

A.M.Fallis 

R.  L.  Peterson 

K.  A.  Wright 

J.  B.  Falls 

D.  H.  Pimlott 

J.  H.  Youson 

M.  F.  Filosa 

R.  C.  Plowright 

S.  Yuyama 

R.  S.  Freeman 

P.  J.  Pointing 

A.  M.  Zimmerman 

W.  G.  Friend 

B.  H.  Pomeranz 

(Secretary) 

F.  E.  J.  Fry 

D.  M.  Power 

Students  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations. 

Candidates  for  graduate  degrees  (M.Sc.  and  Ph.D.)  in  this  Department  will 
consult  the  Graduate  Secretary  of  the  Department  in  order  to  arrange  their 
course  and  research  programs.  Their  entire  course  of  study  must  be  approved 
by  a committee  of  the  Department. 

An  elementary  but  competent  knowledge  of  physics  and  chemistry  will  be 
required  and  a knowledge  of  the  general  field  of  biology  must  be  demonstrated. 

Candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  are  required  to  show  a reading  knowledge  in  one  of 
the  following  languages;  Chinese,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Japanese, 
Russian. 

The  Department  offers  graduate  training  in  the  divisions  indicated  below. 
The  work  of  each  student  will  ordinarily  fall  within  one  of  the  divisions  and  this 
will  constitute  his  “major.” 

Developmental  Biology:  comparative,  experimental,  biochemical. 

Ecology:  community,  population,  behaviour. 

Ethology:  comparative,  experimental,  theoretical,  physiological. 

Genetics:  human,  molecular,  physiological,  population. 

Histology:  comparative,  experimental. 

Ichthyology:  systematics. 

Invertebrate:  morphology,  systematics,  ecology,  physiology. 

Limnology:  plankton,  benthon,  stream  ecology,  fisheries, 
physico-chemical. 

Parasitology:  systematics,  ecology,  physiology. 
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Physiology:  cellular,  comparative,  sensory,  neuromuscular,  endocrines, 
environmental. 

Systematics. 

Vertebrate:  physiological,  ecology,  systematics,  fossil. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1001  History  of  Biology /F.  H.  Rigler 

1002  Advanced  Seminar  and  Reading  Comse/Staff 

1003  Advanced  Vertebrate  Anatomy/J.  S.  Parsons 

1004  Vertebrate  Palaeontology /C.  S.  Churcher  and  T.  S.  Parsons 

1005  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology/F.  O.  Brinkhurst 

1006  Seminar  on  the  Principles  of  Development//?.  A.  Liversage 

1007  Experimental  Embryology  and  Morphology//?.  A.  Liversage,  Y.  Masui 

and  M.  F.  Filosa 

1008  Advanced  Genetics/F.  Butler 

1009  Human  Genetics/T.  E.  Reed 

1010  Cellular  Physiology //4 . M.  Zimmerman 

1011  Animal  Ecology//.  B.  Falls 

1012  Environmental  Factors/F.  E.  J.  Fry 

1013  Limnology /F.  H.  Rigler  and  H.  E.  Welch 

1015  Ethology/D.  W.  Dutdiam 

1016  Protozoology//.  Berger 

1017  Molecular  Genetics//.  Fa/Zaw 

1018  Ichthyology:  Systematics  and  Distribution/ IP.  B.  Scott  and 

E.  J.  Crossman 

1019  Mammalogy:  Taxonomy  and  Distribution//?.  L.  Peterson 

1020  Ornithology:  Taxonomy  and  Distribution//.  C.  Barlow 

1023  Advanced  Histological  Technique//.  E.  Lai-Fook 

1024  Comparative  Endocrinology//).  G.  Butler 

1025  Radiation  Biology/G.  M.  Clark 

1026  Neurophysiology///.  L.  Atwood,  B.  FI.  Pomeranz  and  /.  /.  B.  Smith 

1027  Biology  of  Benthic  Invertebrate  Animals//?.  O.  Brinkhurst 

1028  Mathematical  Ecology//.  E.  Paloheimo  and  H.  A.  Regier 

1029  Molecular  Aspects  of  Development/M.  Miyagi 

1030  Seminar  in  Invertebrate  Physiology  and  Development/ 

/.  E.  Lai-Fook  and  M.  Telford 

1040  Advanced  Topics  in  Systematics//?.  C.  Plowright  and  D.  M.  Power 
1400  Advanced  Seminar  in  Invertebrate  Physiology  and  Development/ 

M.  Telford  and  /.  E.  Lai-Fook 

1422X  Population  and  Statistical  Genetics  of  Man/T.  E.  Reed 
1430  Developmental  Biology//?.  A.  Liversage  and  Y.  Masui 
1461  Entomology/C.  E.  Atwood  and  G.  A.  Knerer 
1472X  Behavioural  Ecology/D.  W.  Dunham  and  /.  B.  Falls 
1474X  Ecological  Energetics///.  E.  Welch 

1502  Advanced  Parasitology  (School  of  Hygiene)//?.  S.  Freeman 
1509  Helminthology  (School  of  Hygiene)//?.  S.  Freeman 


X Half  course. 
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1510  Aquatic  Entomology/G.  B.  Wiggins 

1511  Systematic  Entomology/G.  B.  Wiggins 

1512  Advanced  Seminar  on  the  Principles  of  Systematic  Zoology//.  D.  Rising 

1513  Advanced  Vertebrate  Palaeontology/C.  S.  Chiirclier  and  T.  S.  Parsons 

1514  Neurobiology:  Physiology  and  Fine  Structure/B.  I.  Roots 

Students  wishing  “minor”  work  in  this  Department  should  discuss  the  re- 
quirements with  the  professor  concerned. 
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D.  S.  Abbey  1^.0.  theory 

A.  H.  Abdelmessih/MECH.  ENG. 

A.  S.  Abel /LAW 

].  W.  Abrams/ HISTORY  & philosophy 
OF  SCIENCE  & TECHNOLOGY 
A.  Abouchar /ROL.  ECON. 

J.  Abrham/IND.  eng. 

R.  D.  Accinelli/ HISTORY 
J.  H.  Acland/ ARCHnECTORS. 

A.  Ahmad /ISLAMIC 

M.  A.  .,4A:cOg/«/MATHEMATICS 

C.  B.  /4 /cOcA'/ METALLURGY 

E.  R.  Alexander/LAW 

W.  E.  Alexander /ED.  theory 
E.  Alfoldi/HIST.  ART 
A.  B.  Allan/MECH.  eng. 

H.  Allemang/NVRSiNG 
A.  D.  /l//e/l/CHEMISTRY 

D.  L.  Allen/MECH.  eng. 

R.  E.  A lien/ PHILOSOPHY 

E.  J.  Allin/PHYSics 

T.  A I loway  /PSYCHOLOGY 

S.  A.  Alvi/ED.  THEORY 

S.  P.  S.  Anand/ASTROtiOMY 
D.  V.  Anderson/MATHEMATics 
G.  H.  Anderson /YCiGVEHE 
G.  M.  Anderson/GEOLOGY 

J.  Anderson/ AtiTOROPOLOGY 

K.  M.  Anderson /PATH.  chem. 

R.  W.P.  Anderson /tttd.  eng. 
r.  W.  Anderson /YdGiEHE 

W.  A nderson/PATHOLOGY 
D.  G.  Andrews/CHEM.  eng. 

J.  H.  M.  Andrews /ED.  theory 
D.  Angel /MED.  sci. 

/.  S.  Ansari /mech.  eng. 

R.  A.  /1/nvar/BioCHEMiSTRY 

K.  A.  Armson/POR£STRY 

I.  L.  A rmstrong/POOD  sciences 
R.  L.  Armstrong/PHYSics 

1.  /I  rrOIVOOc// PSYCHOLOGY 

G.  T.  A rtola/ EAST  ASUN 

M.  A.  Ashworth/PHYSIOLOGY 

N.  Aspin/MED.  BIOPHYSICS 

F.  V.  A tkinSOn/MATHEMATlCS 

H.  A tsumi/POL.  econ. 

C.  E.  A tWOOd/ZOOLOGY 
H.  L.  Atwood /zoology 


K.  T.  /lUJl/METALLURGY 

H.  AllSter /EtiGLXSH 

A.  A.  Axelrad/ATiATOMY 
R.  E.  Azuma/ PHYSICS 

N.  P.  Badenhuizen/BOTANY 
R.  F.  Badgley /SOCIOLOGY 
M.  Q.  Baig/iSLAMic 

M.  J.  Baigent /ETYGiLHE 

D.  C.  Baillie/MATHEMATics 
A.  D.  Baines/PATH.  chem. 

W.  D.  Baines/MECH.  eng. 

G.  Baird /ARCHITECTURE 

A.  M.  Baker/GEOGRAPHY 

J.  J.  Balatinecz/EORESTRY 
P.  W.  Ball/BOTASY 

K.  G.  Balmain/ELEC.  eng. 

E.  J.  Barbeau/MATHEMATics 
T.  B.  Barclay /HISPANIC 

D.  Barham/CHEM.  eng. 

J.  C.  Barlow /ZOOLOGY 

B.  C.  Barmann/CLASSiCAL 
T.  D.  Barnes/CLASSlCAL  ST. 

J.  Barros /POLITICAL  economy 
R.  J.  Barta/ HISPANIC 
D.  Basmadjian/ CHEM.  eng. 

I.  F.G.  Bax  ter /LAW 

R.  M.  Baxter /PHARMACY 
G.  S.  Beagrie/DENTiSTRY 

F.  W.  Beales /geology 

G.  H.  Beaton/HYGiENE 

J.  M.  Beattie /history 

C.  M.  Beck/ED.  THEORY 
A.  J.  Becker/MED.  SCI. 

J.  Beckwith /MUSIC 

C.  H.  Bedford/SLAWic 

N.  W.  BeZ//SOCIOLOGY 

D.  F.  Bellamy /social  work 
G.  E.  Bentley,  /r./ENGLiSH 
C.  Bereiter /ED.  theory 

5.  Berengian/iSLAMic 

C.  Berger/HiSTORY 
J.  Berger/ZOOLOGY 

D.  E.  Bergsagel/MED.  sci. 

D.  E.  Berlyne/PSYCHOLOGY 
W.  C.  Berman/HiSTORY 
W.  Berns/POL.  ECON. 

A . P.  Bernhart/cwtu  eng. 
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B.  Bernholtz/iND.  eng. 

M.  Bersohn/CHEMiSTRV 
E.  G.  Bertram/ MikTOMY 
R.  P.  Bhargava/ED.  THEORY 

G.  B.  Biederman/PSYCHOEOGY 

D.  I.  Bienkowski/SEKYic 

R.  M.  Bird/POE.  EC. 

S.  J.  G.  Bird/cmL  eng. 

P.  P.  Biringer /EEEC.  eng. 

E.  Birnbaum /iSEkMiC 

H.  E.  Bishop /PSYCHOEOGY 

0.  B.  Bishop/EXBPJiRY  SCI. 

C.  T.  Bissell/ENGEisH 

C.  R.  Blake/ENGEtSH 

J.  A.  Blake /food  sciences 
B.  R.  Blishe n/sociOEOGY 
W.  F.  Blissett /EtiGElSH 
A.  Bloom /POE.  ECON. 

T.  B loom /MATHEUkTlCS 

H.  Blumenfeld/iXRBkN  planning 
A.  Boddington/CEkSSiCkE 

A . /COMPUTER  SCI. 

B.  Boj/J/c/2 /CHEMISTRY 
J.  D.  Bossons/ POE.  EC. 

E.  P.  BoHa/MATHEMATICS 

D.  Bouchard /FV£.acH 

P.  A.  R.  Bouissac/FKEFicn 
P.  /.  P.  Boulton/EEEC.  ENG. 

W.  A.  Bourke /sociAE  work 
L.  S.  Bourne /geography 
H.  E.  Bowman/SEAYIC 
L.  E.  Boyle/MEDiEWkE 
B.  Bragg/PSYCHOEOGY 
B.  Brainerd/MATHEMk-ncs 
L.  D.  Braun/EEECF.  eng. 

J.  G.  Breckenridge/CHEM.  eng. 

F.  J.  Bregha/sociAE  work 
W.  Brehaut /ED.  theory 
A.  Breton /POE.  ECON. 

R.  Breton /sociOEOGY 

D.  Brett-Evans /GERMAti 
A.  W.  Brewer /physics 
P.  H.  Brieger/MEDXEVAE  studies 
R.  O.  Brinkhurst /ZOOEOGY 
D.  W.  Brison/ED.  theory 
J.  BrittOn/GEOGRAPHY 
P.  de  B.  Brock/msTORY 

1.  Broder/PHARMACOEOGY 
A.  G.  Brook /CHEAHSTRY 


H.  A.  Brooks /hist,  art 
A.  F.  Brown /ed.  theory 
7.  R.  Brown /fczgwhe 
R.  C.  Brown/HiSTORY 
J.  S.  Brownlee /east  Asian 
M.  Brownstone /POE.  EC. 

W.  R.  Bruce/iAED.  biophysics 
P.  Briickman/EHGElSFl 

A . C.  Bryan/MED.  sci. 

B.  H.  Buchanan/ED.  theory 

F.  M.  Buckingham /forestry 

B.  BuCOVe /FfYGlEHE 

B.  B.  Budurowycz/SEAYic 

J.  W.  Bunting /CHEVHSTRY 
R.  C.  Burgess/DEHTISTRY 
W.  H.  Burgess /CHEM.  ENG. 

7.  F.  Burke /msPAHic 

P.  E.  Burke/EEEC.  eng. 

G.  Burns /chemistry 

E.  N.  Burstynsky  /EmoviSTics 
/.  Burton/ GEOGRAPHY 
D.  Burwell/tiORSTHG 
D.  G.  Butler /laoEOGY 

L.  Butler /ZOOEOGY 

7.  A.  Buzacott /fhd.  eng. 

M.  Gaboon /HHRSFHG 
R.  F.  Cam/BOTANY 
7.  C.  Cairns /history 
W.  7.  Callahan /history 
A.  Cameron/ENGEisH 

7.  M.  Cameron/EHGEiSH 
D.  R.  Campbell/POE.  EC. 

/.  M.  Campbell/zooEOGY 
7.  Campbell/PHYSiOEOGY 
7.  B.  Campbell/HYGlEHE 

G.  L.  Caplan/ED.  theory 
7.  V.  Canfield /PHHOSOPHY 
7.  M.  S.  Careless/msTORY 

C.  D.  Carlow /ED.  theory 

H.  M.  Carpenter/HXJRSiNG 

D. R.  Carroll/ENGEiSH 
J.  J.  Carroll/EHGEJSH 

J.  A.  Carscallen /ehgeish 

V.  Carson/GERMAH 

W.  P.  Carstens/AHTHROPOEOGY 
7.  P.  Carver /MED.  biophysics 
R.  B.  Caton/CHEMISTRY 

P.  Cave/GEOGRAPHY 
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E.  Catholy /CERMAti 

C.  E.  Chaffey/cwEM.  eng. 

J.  H.  H.  C/lfl//:/MATHEMATICS 
S.  B.  Chandler/UALIAS 

K.  R.  Chandorkar /botany 

D.  A.  Chant /ZOOTOOY 

M.  E.  Charles /CYfEM.  eng. 

A.  Chesneau/TRTNCH 

J.  J.  C/iew/ANTHROPOLOGY 

V.  S.  Chitre/TOV.  EC. 

N.  K.  Choudhry/POT.  EC. 

C.  M.  Christensen /PT>.  theory 

C.  S.  Churcher /ZOOTOGY 
S.  Churchill/BD.  theory 

A.  L.  Chute/MEDiCQiE 
G.  S.  Ciamaga/ MUSIC 

B.  Cinader/MEO.  biophysics 

D.  R.  Clark/CHEMiSTKY 

G.  M.  Clark/zooLOGY 
S.  D.  Clark /sociOEOGY 

D.  A.  Clarke /MAmEMAncs 

D.  W.  Clarke /vNYSiOEOGY 

E.  G.  Clarke /hear  east 

W.  H.  Clarke / kSTROHOMY 
S.  H.  E.  Clarkson /roe.  ec. 

M.  J.  Clement/ \STROiiOMY 
G.  P.  C//VtO/lTALIAN 

C.  Cloutier-Wojciechowska/FKEHCH 

K.  F.  Clute/HYGIEHE 

R.  S.  C.  Cobbold/EEEC.  eng. 

K.  Coburn/ EHGLISH 

F.  Coceani /physiology 

M.  E.  Cockshutt/ LIBRARY  SCI. 

S.  L.  Cohen/ MED.  sci. 

S.  H.  Cohn/IHD.  ENG. 

/.  W.  Cole /classical 

E.  E.  Colledge/MEDIEYAL  ST. 

N.  E.  Collinge /LiHGUisncs 

D.  H.  Collins/ ZOOLOGY 
M.  P.  Collins/cwiL  ENG. 

R.  A.  Collins /ctsvL  eng. 

S.  1.  Colman/POL.  EC. 

D.  J.  Conacher /classical 

I.  B.  Conacher /history 
P.  E.  Conen/PATHOLOGY 

G.  E.  Con/ie///BIOCHEMISTRY 

F.  M.  Connelly /ED.  theory 

J.  K.  Con  way /HISTORY 
S.  A.  Cook /COMP.  SCI. 
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D.  H.  Cormack/ AHATOMY 
D.  G.  Corneil/COMPUTER  SCI. 

W.  B.  Coutts /busxhess 

H.  S.  M.  Coxeter /mathematics 
G.  B.  Craig/METALLURGY 

G.  M.  Craig/HISTORY 

J.  L.  Cranmer-Byng/msTORY 
D.  R.  Cropper /PHYSIOLOGY 

B.  E.  Crawford/LAW 

C.  R.  Crawford/coMP.  sci. 

D.  G.  Crawford/ED.  theory 
C.  D.  Creelman/PSYCHOLOGY 

I.  W.  Crichton/PHJLOSOPHY 

J.  H.  G.  Cmpo/INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
B.  S.  Crittenden /ED.  theory 

J.  C.  Croft/ED.  THEORY 
R.  W.  Crooker /MEDIEVAL  ST. 

/.  H.  Crookston/MED.  SCI. 

W.J.R.  Crosby /mathematics 
M.  S.  Cross/msTORY 

E.  J.  Crossman /zoology 

B.  Cruickshank /pathology 
J.  E.  Cruise/POTAHY 

A.  Csima/HYGtEHE 

I.  G.  Csizmadia/ CHEMISTRY 
A.  A.  Cunningham /end.  ENG. 

F.  Cunningham /PHILOSOPHY 

J.  R.  Cunningham/MED.  biophysics 
R.  Cunningham /HORSING 

I.  G.  Currie /mech.  eng. 

J.  B.  Currie /GEOLOGY 
M.  G.  Currie /elec.  eng. 

L.  Carry /geography 

J.  Dainty/BOTAHY 

A.  J.  Dakin /urban  planning 

I.  H.  Dales /POL.  EC. 

A.  Dalzell/ CLASSICAL 

J.  M.  Daniels/PHYSics 

K.  W.  Davey/oENTiSTRY 
A.  C.  Davidson /civil  eng. 

Robertson  Davies/EHGLISH 

C.  Davis/MATHEMATICS 

M.  M.  Davis/civiL  eng. 

N.  Z.  Davis/HisTORY 

E.  J.  Davison/ELEC.  eng. 

H.  /.  Day /ED.  THEORY 

R.  J.  Day /forestry 
W.  G.  Dean/GEOGRAPHY 
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J.  M.  Deckers/CHEMiSTKY 
J.  H.  deLeeuw / tCEROSVKCE 
F.  A.  De  Lory/C\S\E  ENG. 

D.  B.  De  LMry/MATHEMATICS 
D.  P.  de  Montmollin/CLkSSicxE 

L.  de  Toledo /PSYCHOLOGY 
R.  E.  Dengler/BOTANY 

N.  G.  Dengler/BOTANY 
L-G.  Denis /LIB.  sci. 

].  Dent /history 

N.  A.  Derzko/M\THEM\Tics 

D.  DerZ-y/PHARMACOLOGY 
R.  C.  Desai/PHYSICS 

R.  B.  de  5oM^a/PHiLOSOPHY 

S.  S.  HYGIENE 

S.  B.  Dewan/ELEC.  eng. 

/.  D.  Dhirasekera/ EKST  ASIAN 
N.  E.  Diamant/iAED.  SCI. 

M.  J.  Dignam /CHEVHSTRY 
S.  Dmitrevsky /elec.  ENG. 

F.  W.  Doane /WYGIEUE 
A.  R.  Dobell/POL.  EC. 

W.  A.  C.  H.  Dobson/EkST  asian 
W.  B.  Dockrell/EO.  theory 

L.  Dolezel/SLkWic 

M.  Dolezelovd/EkST  ASIAN  studies 

E.  ]V.  Domville/ENGLiSH 

F.  D.  Donnelly /LiBRkRY  science 
W.  L.  Donohue /pkTHOLOGY 

R.  B.  Z)o«ovan/FRENCH 
A.  Doob /psychology 

M.  B.  Doolan/socikL  work 
D.  J.  Doo/ey /ENGLISH 

J.  E.  Doo/ey /business 

K.  J.  Dorrington/BiocHETYHSTRY 
J.  E.  Dov<?/chemistry 

V.  R.  D’Oyley /ED.  theory 

S.  Drake/HISTORY 

T.  E.  Drake/ PHYSICS 

J.  A.  Draper /ED.  theory 

R.  B.  Drew/H/ANTHROPOLOGY 

W.  R.  Drucker /surgery 
1.  M.  Drummond/poL.  EC. 

D.  P.  Dryer /philosophy 

S.  Dubiski/pKTH.  chem. 

LW.  A.  Duckworth/ kUkiOMY 

G.  F.  D.  Dmj^/mathematics 

G. R.  Duncan /PHARMkCY 


D.  W.  Dunham /zoology 

C.  D.  Dunkley /food  sciences 

D.  J.  Dunlop/PHYSics 
J.  B.  Dunlop/Lkw 

J.  L.  Dunlop/socikL  work 

R.  W.  Dawning/ ANTHROPOLOGY 
W.  B.  Dunphy /philosophy 

J.  S.  Dupre /POL.  econ. 

H.  L.  Dycfc/HISTORY 

W.  T.  Easterbrook /poL.  EC. 

H.  C.  Eastman/POL.  EC. 

S.  Eastman/poL.  EC. 

J.  G.  Eayrs/POL.  EC. 

W.  J.  Eccles/HiSTORY 

G.  Edison/PHH.OSOPHY 

E.  G.  Edmund /geology 

J.  LI.  J.  Edwards/CRiMmoLOGY 

A.  Eff rat /ED.  theory 

H.  Eichner /GERMkN 

E.  W.  Ellers/MkTHEMkTlCS 

K.  A.  A.  Ellis /HISPMHC 
M.  E.  D.  EIUs/ed.  theory 

J.  N.  Emerson/ ANTHROPOLOGY 

L.  Endrenyi /PHARNikCOLOGY 
J.  Escobar /msPANic 

J.  M.  Estes/EHSTORY 

B.  Etkin/ AEROSPACE 

D. D.  Fvanj/PHiLOSOPHY 
G.  T.  Evans/ED.  theory 

M.  G.  Fvanj/BUSiNESS 

C.  Fznn/PATHOLOGY 

E.  L.  Fackenheim/ PHILOSOPHY 
E.  R.  Fairweather/MEDTEVAL 
R.  A.  Falck/uusic 

A.  G.  Falconer/PRENCH 
R.  Falk/MED.  SCI. 

G. G.  Ffl//e/ENGLISH 
A.  M.  Fallis/HYGEEHE 
J.  B.  Falls/ZOOLOGY 

P.  H.  H.  Fantham/ MATHEMATICS 
A.  J.  Farina/sociAL  work 

H.  Farkas-Himsley /hygiene 
R.  M.  Farquhar /physics 

J.  L.  Farrar /eopcestry 
J.  P.  Farrell /ED.  theory 
E.  Fawcett/PHYSics 
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/.  J.  Fawcett/GEOLOGY 

J.  M.  Felts/PHYSIOLOGY 
R.  G.  Fenton/MECH.  eng. 

F.  Fernandes/POE.  econ. 

J.  D.  Fer«/e/ ASTRONOMY 

G.  Feuer/p\TH.  chem. 

K.  Feuer/SEAVic 

L.  S.  Feuer/sociOhOGY 

G.  IV.  Field/GERMAN 
N.  C.  Field /geograpwc 

M.  F.  Filosa /zooEOGY 

G.  E.  FiVi/ey /PSYCHOLOGY 

I.  D.  Finn /ED.  theory 

J.  Fischer /hygieue 

A. M.  Fishe r/HYGmtiE 

].  Manery  F/j/jer/BioCHEMiSTRY 

M.  M.  F/j/ier/ PATHOLOGY 

B.  J.  Fi/c/i/french 
P.  Fitting/EREtica 

H.  J.  Flaherty /ED.  theory 
R.  C.  Flanagan/MEca.  eng. 

P.  C.  Fleming/HYGIENE 

W.  G.  Fleming/ED.  theory 
5.  N.  Flengas/METAEEURGY 
J.  F.  F/mn/FRENCH 

C.  E.  Flower /ED.  theory 
J.  E.  Floyd/POE.  ECON. 

J.  E.  Fo/ey/psYCHOLOGY 
P.  J.  Foley /vtiD.  ENG. 

N.  Forbath/UED.  SCI. 

J.  T.  Forestell/MEDiEVAE 

L.  W.  Forguson/PHiEOSOPHY 
B.  Forrin/PSYCHOLOGY 

D.  F.  Forster /POE.  EC. 

G.  G.  Forstner/ MED.  sci. 

D.  F.  Forward/BOTANY 
IV.  Fowler /ED.  THEORY 
D.  Foy/english 

P.  W . Fox/POE.  EC. 

R.  G.  Foy/criminology 
A.  Franceschetti /VEAE.  & Hispanic 

K.  E.  Francis /GEOGRAPHY 

T.  Francis/ FOOD  SCIENCES 
R.  Frank/EHGEiSH 

U.  M.  Franklin/ MET AEEORGY 
D.  Frajer/ PHYSIOLOGY 

D.  A.  S.  Fraser /MATHEMATICS 
J.  M.  Fredrick.son/pms\OEOGY 


M.  H.  Freedman/ PHARMACY 
R.  S.  Freeman/HYGXEtiE 
J.  B.  French/ AEROSPACE 
M.  L.  Friedland/EAW 
W.  G.  Friend /ZOOEOGY 

I.  Fr/Vz/PHYSIOLOGY 

F.  E.  J.  Fry /ZOOEOGY 

H.  N.  Frye/ENGLISH 

C.  R.  Fuerst/ MED.  biophysics 
].  J.  Fwret/y /psychology 

J.  H.  Galloway /geography 
P.  E.  J.  Gamlin/ED.  theory 
J.  Ganczarczyk /ciwiE  eng. 

J.  M.  Gandy /sociAE  work 

H.  A.  Gardner /PATHOEOGY 

L.  T.  Gardner /MATHEMATICS 

M.  F.  Gardner /MATHEMATICS 

G.  D".  Garland /physics 

R.  F.  Garrison/ ASTRONOMY 
R.  Garry /ED.  theory 

D.  P.  Gauthier /PHiEOSOPHY 
Sister  Geraldine /engeish 

J.  J.  Gerson/EHSTORY 
W.  M.  Gerson /socioEOGY 

D.  L.  Gibo/zooEOGY 
P.  J.  Giffen/sociOEOGY 

J.  B.  Gilmore /PSYCHOEOGY 
J.  GittinS /GEOEOGY 

I.  1.  Glass /aerospace 

H.  A.  Gleason,  //-./English 
R.  J.  Glickman/HisPANic 

E.  R.  Godfrey/ SOCIAE  work 
G.  E.  Godfrey /MECH.  eng. 

W.  A.  GofJ art /history 

M.  Gold/MED.  BIOPHYSICS 
/.  Goldemberg/ PHYSICS 
M.  Goldner /dentistry 
D.  Goldstick /PHiEOSOPWY 
L.  V.  Golombek /iSEAMic  studies 
R.  C.  Goode /PHYSiOEOGY 

L.  Goodrich /POE.  econ. 

A.  M.  Goodwin/GEOEOGY 
A.  M.  Gordon /HISPANIC 

M.  J.  Gordon/BVSINESS 
A.  G.  Gornall/PATH.  CHEM. 

C.  C.  Gotlieb /COMPVTER  sci. 

T.  A.  Goudge /PHIEOSOPHY 
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M.  R.  E.  GoMg/l/MEDIEVAL  STUDIES 
W.  S.  Goi<W//;g/ ARCHITECTURE 

E.  S.  L.  Go /social  work 
/.  A . Graff /philosophy 

G.  M.  Graham /physics 
J.  W.  Graham /HIST,  art 

L.  B.  Graham/sociAL  work 

V.  E.  Graham /french 

F.  S.  Grant /physics 

J.  R.  Grant/CLASSICXL 

W.  E.  Grasham/POL.  EC. 

W.  F.  Graydon/CHEM.  eng. 

A.  K.  Grayson /near  east 
J.  Grayson /physiology 
R.l.C.  Graziani/ ENGLISH 
J.  W.  Grear /ROLANY 

B.  Green/LAW 

H.  A.  J.  Green /POL.  ec. 

R.  A.  Greene /ENGLISH 

T.  B.  Greenfield /ED.  theory 
R.  Gregor /POL.  EC. 

P.  C.  Greiner /MATHEMATICS 
P.  Grendler/msTORY 
W.  H.  Greub/ MATHEMATICS 
P.  A.  Griffin /PHYSICS 

V.  R.  Griffen/ED.  theory 
F.  J.  C.  Griffiths/POL.  EC. 

C.  M.  Grise/FRENCH 
P.  Grosskurth /ENGLISH 

J.  E.  G msec /PSYCHOLOGY 
T.  E.  Grusec/ PSYCHOLOGY 
J.  E.  Guillet /chemistry 
J.  Gulsoy /HISPANIC 
R.  C.  Gmaoi/civil  eng. 

R.  E.  Haist/ PHYSIOLOGY 

W.  H.  Halewood/ ENGLISH 

O.  Hall /sociology 
A.C.H.  Hallett /physics 

P.  E.  Hallett /pftysiology 

I.  //fl/pen«/MATHEMATICS 

J.  S.  Halperin/ MATHEMATICS 

M.  L.  Halperin /MED.  sci. 

J.  M.  Ham/ELEC.  eng. 

V.  C.  Harnacher /elec.  eng. 

J.  R.  Hamilton /MED.  sci. 

C.  Hamlin/COMP.  lit. 

M.  L.  Handa/ED.  THEORY 
Sister  M.  E.  Hanley /classics 


C.  M.  T.  Hanly/PHiLOSOPHY 
W.  Haque/MATHEMATICS 

A.  R.  Harden/FRENCH 

F.  K.  Hare /geography 

M.  J.  Hare /POL.  ec. 

N.  //anng/ medieval 
J.  R.  Harle /botany 
R.  F.  Harney /HISTORY 
R.O.  Harris /chemistry 
R.  S.  Harris/ED.  THEORY 

A. G.  Harrison /chemistry 
W.  Harrison/GEOGRAPYTY 
E.  B.  Harvey /ED.  theory 
H.  H.  Harvey /ZOOLOGY 

J.  E.  F.  Hastings /hygiene 
W.  K.  Hastings /MATHEMATICS 
E.  Hauer/ciYiL  eng. 

B.  S.  Hayne/ENGLISH 

D.  M.  Hayne/FRENCH 
J.  F.  //c«r<//ASTRONOMY 

M.  P.  Heble/MATHEMATICS 

H.  A.  Heilbronn /mathematics 

G.  Heiman/POL.  ec. 

M.  Heimburger/BOTANY 
G.  W.  Heinke/ciYiL  eng. 

J.  A.  Hellebust /BOTANY 

G.  K.  Helleiner /poL.  ec. 

R,  J.  Helmstadter / HISTORY 

S.  B.  K.  Henderson/ED.  theory 
5.  G.  Hennessey / POL.  ec. 

J.  Herbert /ed.  theory 

C.  Hershfield/cvwiL  eng. 

H.  Herzberger/PHiLOSOPFTY 
W.  A.  M.  Hewer /CHEM.  eng. 

D.  Hewitt/FTYGIENE 

J.  S.  Hewitt/CHEM.  ENG. 

K.  Hewitt /GEOGRAPHY 
P.  L.  Heyworth/ ENGLISH 

E.  S.  Hickcox /ED.  theory 
D.  Higgs /history 

V.  Higgins/BOTANY 
C.  O.  Hines/PHYSics 

N.  A.  Hinton/HYGIENE 

J.  Hitchcock /urban  planning 
C.  H.  Hockman/PHARMACOLOGY 
G.  Hodge /URBAN  planning 
J.  E.  Hodgetts/POL.  ec. 

F.  D.  Hoeniger /ENGLISH 

J.  F.  M.  Hoeniger/HYGFENE 
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T.  //o/mann/BioCHEMiSTRY 

J.A.  //oga«/PSYCHOLOGY 
H.  S.  //Ogg/ASTRONOMY 
].  S.  Holladay/NEAR  east 
J.  W.  Holland/ED.  theory 

S.  Hollander /eoe.  ec. 

C.  H.  Hollenberg/MEDiciNE 
C.  E.  Holmes/TRENCH 

J.  Holmes/voE.  ec. 

F.  C.  Hooper/ MECH.  eng. 

C.  Hopen/ AnTHROPOLOGY 

D.  M.  Horn/EE).  THEORY 
A.  A.  Horner /physiology 
J.  J.  Horning /COMPLTEER  sci. 

G.  Horowitz/POL.  EC. 

O.  Hornykiewicz/PHARMACOLOGY 
J.  F.  Hough/POL.  EC. 

J.  H.  House/ED.  THEORY 

L.  J.  Houser /LIRRAKY  SCI. 

W.  J.  Howard/EtiGLiSH 

T.  Howarth/ ARCHIEECTORE 

A.  F.  Howatson/MED.  biophysics 

C.  J-C.  //j/fl/PHARMACOLOGY 
W.  J.  Huggett/ PHILOSOPHY 

M.  W.  Huggins/civiL  eng. 

A.  Hughes /MUSIC 

D.  R.  //Mg/iej/ ANTHROPOLOGY 
F.  N.  Hughes /PHARMACY 

P.  C.  Hughes/ AEROSPACE 
T.  E.  HuU/computer  sci. 

J.  N.  P.  Hume /computer  sci. 

R.  L.  Hummel/CHEM.  eng. 

E.  A.  Humphreys /ED.  theory 
A . M.  Hunt /deht\stry 

D.  E.  Hunt/ED.  THEORY 
J.  W.  Hunt /MED.  BIOPHYSICS 

H.  A . Hunt er/DEHT\STRY 
J.  Hunter /physiology 

R.  F.  Hunter/CHEM.  ENG. 

J.  F.  M.  Hunter /PHILOSOPHY 
D.G.  Huntley /SLAVIC 

T.  C.  Hutchinson/BOTANY 

F.  lacobucci/LAW 

L.  lannaccone/ ED.  theory 

K.  lizuka/ELEC.  ENG. 

R.  A.  I mlay/ PHILOSOPHY 
J.  V.  I ribarne/ PHYSICS 
//.  Irving/sociAL  work 


W.  N.  /rv/ng/ANTHROPOLOGY 
W.  W.  Isajiw/ SOCIOLOGY 
M.  Israel /history 
Y.  Israel /pharmacology 

G.  F.  Israelstam/ BOTAHY 
D.  G.  ZVPJ'/PHYSICS 

J.  R.  de  J.  Jackson/ ENGLISH 
R.  W.  B.  Jackson/ED.  theory 
5.  H.  Jackson/PATH.  chem. 

A.  E.  Jacobs /PHYSICS 
D.  F.  James/MECH.  eng. 

R.L.  James /SOCIOLOGY 

W.  J anise  hews  kyj /elec.  eng. 

R.  W.  Jeanes/FRENCH 

K.  N.  Jeefeebhoy /MEDiCTHE 
R.  E.  Jervis/CHEM.  ENG. 

H.  E.  Johns /MED.  BIOPHYSICS 

B.  A.  Johnson /HURSIHG 

G.  E.  Johnson /pharmacology 

L.  Johnson/HiST.  art 

W.  H.  Johnson/PHYSiOLOGY 
W.  Me  A.  Johnson /hist,  art 
D.  L.  Johnston /lav/ 

D.  M.  Johnston/POL.  ec. 

G.  W.  Johnston/ AEROSPACE 
R.  L.  Johnston /mathematics 

E.  A.  Joliat /FRE.iiCH 

C.  P.  Jones /classical 

J.  B.  /o/ze^/CHEMISTRY 

L.  E.  Jones/MECH.  eng. 

P.  E.  J ones /HURSitiG 

P.  H.  Jones/cwiL  eng. 

M.  /005/LINGUISTICS 

A.  V.  Jopling/ GEOGRAPHY 

E.  Jorgensen/FORESTRY 

D.  Jourlait /FREtiCH 
M.  Joy /ELECT.  ENG. 

D.  A.  Joyce /germ AH 
R.  W.  Judy /POL.  EC. 

R.  S.  Julius /computer  science 
A.  Jwaideh  Coy/islamic 

H.  Kalant/ PHARMACOLOGY 
W.  E.  Kalbach/ SOCIOLOGY 

V.  1.  Kalni  ns /ANATOMY 

W.  Kalow /pharmacology 

S.  /.  Kandel/ PHARMACY 
R.  Kapral /CHEMISTRY 
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J.  S.  KatZ/ED.  THEORY 
M.  B.  KatzlED.  THEORY 

E.  R.  M.  A!ay/BiocHEMiSTRY 
/.  D.  A’aye/ANTHROPOLOGY 
P.  Keast/COME.  sci. 

K.  O.  Xee/ENGLISH 

J.  L.  H.  Keep/msTOEY 
J.  F.  KefJer/MECEL.  eng. 

W.  J.  /ENGLISH 
/.  M.  Xe//j/PHILOSOPHY 
J.  A.  Kellen/PATH.  chem. 

D.  R.  Kennedy /pharmacy 
W.  T.  E.  Kennett /EREtiCH 
T.  C.  Kenney /CJVTL  eng. 

L.  M.  Kenny /iSEAMic 

S.  R.  Kent/ ARCHETECTVRE 
H.  Kerpneck /ENGLISH 
D.  P.  iiCerr/GEOGRAPHY 
S.  E.  Kessler /GEOLOGY 

A.  W.  Xej/PHYSics 

G.  L.  Keyes/CLASSiCAL 
S.  B.  Khan/ED.  theory 

J.  Khanna/PHARMACOLOGY 

B.  S.  L.  Kidd /physiology 
J.  R.  Kidd/ED.  THEORY 

D.  W.  Killinger /MEG.  sci. 

H.  C.  King/ ASTRONOMY 
J.  D.  King/PHYSVCS 

V.  V.  Kingsley/HYGiENE 
P.  Kirkby /PHYSICS 

M.  C.  Kirkham /ENGLISH 

M.  J.  Kirkpatrick /social  work 
L.  Klein/Mvsic 
V.  Klemes/MECH.  eng. 

G.  Knerer/ ZOOLOGY 
R.  Knight / ANTHROPOLOGY 
P.  Kolers/PSYCHOLOGY 
Z.  Koran /EORESTRY 
G.  K.  Korbacher/ AEROSPACE 
Y.  Kotowitz/POL.  EC. 

B.  Kovrig/POL.  ECON. 

L.  Krames/PSYCHOLOGY 

A.  J.  Kravetz/ELEC.  eng. 

E.  J.  Kremer/PHiLOSOPHY 
R.  E.  Kreps/PHYSics 

J.  Kreutzer /dentistry 
R.  O.  Kroger /psychology 
P.  P.  Kronberg/ ASTRONOMY 


M.  Krondl/FOOD  sci. 

A.  Kruger /POL.  EC. 

J.  Kryspin/BIO-MEDICAL  ELEC. 

M.  T.  Kuitunen/iTAL.  & Hispanic 

A.  Kuksis/PHYSIOLOGY 
H.  KunOV /ELEC.  ENG. 

W.  J.  Kurmey /library  sci. 

N.  A.  Labzoffsky /hygiene 
J.  E.  Lai-Fook /zoology 
J.  C.  Laidlaw /MEDICINE 

W.  D.  Lakin/ MATHEMATICS 

S.  A . Lakoff /POL.  EC. 

T.  A.  Lambe/iND.  eng. 

C.  Lambert /SOCIAL  work 
R.  B.  Land/LIBRARY  SCI. 

B.  G.  Lane /bio-chemistry 
T.  J.  F.  Lang/PHILOSOPHY 
T.  D.  Langan/PHiLOSOPHY 
R.R.  Langford /zoology 

M.  W.  Laurence/PSYCHOLOGY 
R.  M.  Layer /ED.  theory 
J.  E.  Laycock/ SOCIAL  work 
P.  J.  Leah/MATHEMATICS 
J.  LeBel/MATHEMATICS 

D.  H.  Lep/ARCHITECTURE 

E.  S.  Lee /ELEC.  eng. 

C.  Leec/i /ENGLISH 

A.  B.  Lehman/ MATHEMATICS 

E.  Lehouck /FRENCH 

M.  S.  Leitch /food  sciences 

J.  T.  Lemon/GEOGRAPHY 
P.  R.  Leon/FRENCH 

D.  V.  LePan/ENGLiSH 
W.  H.  le  Riche/HYGFENE 
D.J.Le  /CHEMISTRY 

H.  J.  Leutheusser /mech.  eng. 

T.  H.  Levpre/ HISTORY  AND 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCI.  & TECH. 
M.  A.  Levin /ED.  THEORY 
H.  Levison/ PAEDIATRICS 

K.  L.  Lpvy/HISPANIC 

D.  W.  Lew/^/DENTISTRY 
].  F.  Leyerle/MEDIEVPH. 

C.  C.  Liew/PATH.  CHEM. 

A.  V.  Liman /east  Asian 

R.  G.  Lindenfield/ SOCIAL  work 
T.  E.  Linton/ED.  theory 
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J.  D.  Lipson/coMP.  sci. 

R.  Z,W// PHYSICS 

M.  W.  Lfjler/CHEMISTRY 

A.  E.  Litherland/PHYSics 
R.  A.  Liversage/ZOOLOGY 

E.  Llewellyn  Thomas/ELPC.  eng. 
T.  O.  Lloyd/msTORY 
R.  Lockhart /PSYCHOLOGY 
D.G.  Lochhead/EHGLiSH 
J.  W.  Locke /kEROSPkCE 
R.  K.  Logan/PHYSics 
J.  Logothetopoulos /physiology 
J.  J.  Loubser/ED.  theory 

C.  C.  Love/ENGLISH 

D.  V.  Love/FORESTRY 
J.  A.  Lowden/MED.  sci. 

R.  A.  Lucas/sociOLOGY 
R.  Luck-Allen/BOTANY 

H.  Liicke/HisTORY  of  art 

G.  S.  N.  Lucky j/SLAYiC 
R.  Luus/chem.  eng. 

L.  E.  M.  Lynch/PHH.osoPHY 
T.  R.  Ly/Ic/l/CHEMISTRY 

J.  F.  Lynen/EHGLiSH 

H.  R.  MacCallum/EHGLiSH 

G.  E.  Macdonald /psychology 
R.  St.  J.  Macdonald/LAW 

J.  B.  Macdonald/ED.  theory 

W.  G.  MacElhinney /CHEM.  ENG. 
D.  C.  MacGregor /POL.  EC. 

D.  Mackay /CHEM.  eng. 

R.  G.  MacKenzie/ KHKVOMY 
R.  MacKinnon/ GEOGRXPHY 

K.  MacLe an /EHGEiSH 

D.  H.  MacLennan/PHYSiOLOGY 

B.  B.  Macleod/EG.  theory 

M.  MacLure /EHGLXSH 

I.  B.  MacNeill/MKTHEMkHcs 

C.  B.  Macpherson/ POL.  EC. 

J.  Macplierson/EHGLiSH 

L.  W.  Macpherson /HYGiEHE 

D.  A.  MacRae/ ASTROSOMY 
J.  Machin/ ZOOLOGY 

H.  L.  Macklin/CTViL  eng. 

IV.  A.  Mahon/ PHARMACOLOGY 
J.  H.  P.  Main /DEHTISTRY 
O.  W.  Main/BVSWESS 


H.  Makler /SOCIOLOGY 

A.  Malkin/ PATH.  CHEM. 

F.  D.  Manchester /physics 

M.  R.  Maniates /Mvsic 

R.  A.  Manzer /POL.  EC. 

E.  Marc/i //MATHEMATICS 
J.  M.  R.  Margeson/EHGLiSH 

N.  Markus/sociAL  work 
D.  Marin/HisPANic 

F.  J.  Marker/ENGLiSH 

L.  L.  Marker /DRAMA 

M.  E.  Marmura/ ISLAMIC 
M.  R.  Marrus /HISTORY 

J.  E.  Marsden/MATHEMATlcs 
J.  A.  Marshman/PHARMACY 
J.  Martin /physiology 
J.  C.  Mason/coMPVTER  science 

D.  Masson/ MATHEMATICS 
Y.  Masui/ZOOLOGY 

M.  R.  Mather /MATHEMATICS 

B.  K.  Matilal /EAST  ASIAN 

E.  Mattyasovsky /urban  planning 
A.  A.  Maurer /PHH.OSOPHY 

J.  Mavalwala/ ANTHROPOLOGY 

S.  R.  Maxwell/BUSiNEss 

A.  D.  May /PHYSICS 

J.  May /GEOGRAPHY 

K.  O.  May/MATHEMATICS 
P.  F.  Maycock/BOTANY 

J.  H.  McAndrews/BOTANY 
W.  J.  McBain/ ARCHITECTURE 

D.  McCammond/MECH.  eng. 

/.  McCausland/ELEC.  eng. 

/.  A.  McClelland/FRENCH 
J.  L.  K.  McConica/MEDiEWAL 

J.  McCooI/mathematics 
W.  T.  McC  ready /HISPANIC 

K.  O.  McCuaig/ ANATOMY 

E.  A.  McCulloch /MED.  BIOPHYSICS 

G.  L.  McDiarmid/ED.  theory 

R.  P.  McDonald /ED.  theory 

T.  F.  S.  McF eat/ ANTHROPOLOGY 
G.  F.  McGuigan /POL.  econ. 

L.  A.  McHattie /MED.  biophysics 
J.  A.  Mclnnes/ED.  theory 

S.  B.  McIver/HYGiENE 
R.  TV.  McKay /physics 

B.  A.  McLaren /FOOD  sciences 
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G.  H.  McLauglin/ED.  theory 
A.  McLean/ MET.  & mat.  sci. 

/.  K.  McLean/EiBRARY  sci. 

L.  D.  McLean/ED.  theory 

R.  S.  McLean/ED.  theory 

S.  McLean/CHEMiSTRY 
D.  L.  McLeod/ KEiKTOMY 

J.  T.  McLeod/poE.  EC. 

W.  E.  McLeod/CEASSiCAL 

H.  M.  McLuhan/cxsETxmE  & 

TECHNOLOGY 

I.  J.  McMullen/EKST  Asian 

C.  H.  McNairn/LAW 

K.  W.  McNaught/msTOKY 

K.  G.  McNeill/PHYSics 
R.  F.  McRae /PHILOSOPHY 

J.  Meagher/EHGLiSH 

R.  M.  Measures/ AEROSPACE 

D.  E.  Meeks/sociAL  work 
P.  P.  M.  Meincke /physics 

A.  H.  Melcher /OEUTISTRY 

N.  M.  Meltz/POL.  EC. 

E.  Mendelsohn /MATHEMATICS 
D.  Mendes  da  Costa/LA'N 

M.  Menzinger/CHEMiSTRY 

G.  M.  Meredith-Owens/lSLAMic 

O.  Meresz/CEiEMiSTRY 

B.  S.  Merrilees/FREHCH 

H.  Mer/z/NURSiNG 

D.  F.  Mettrick/ZOOLOGY 
A.  W.  Mewett/LASN 

L.  Mezei/COMPOTER  sci. 

A.  S.  Michell /FORESTRY 
W.  Michelson/ SOCIOLOGY 

P.  J.  Middleton /HYGIEHE 

R.  G.  Miller/MED.  biophysics 
W.  A.  Miller/METALLURGY 
J.  Millgate /ENGLISH 

M.  Millgate /ENGLISH 

N.  W.  Milgram/ PSYCHOLOGY 
R.  H.  Mills/CIVIL  ENG. 

H.  Milne /hygiene 
H.  N.  Milnes/GERMAN 
A.  D.  Misener /great  lakes 
R.  W.  Missen/CHEM.  eng. 

M.  Miyagi/ ZOOLOGY 
P.  C.  Moej/FRENCH 
J.  W.  Moffat/PHYSICS 


H.  Moghadam/HYGIENE 

A.  Mohr/ ANTHROPOLOGY 
J.  S.  MoiV/history 

J.  A.  Molinaro / FI ALiAN 

F.  C.  Monkhouse /physiology 
N.  F.  Mooi/y /bio-medical  elec. 
S.  S.  Mookerjea/PHYSIOLOGY 

J.  J.  Moran/FOOD  sciences 
N.  Moray /PSYCHOLOGY 

C.  Morey/Mvsic 

P.  F.  Morgan/ENGLISH 
J.  F.  Morgan-J ones /botany 

G.  K.  M orris /ZJOOLOGY 

G.  L.  Morris/LAW 

J.  C.  Morrison /PHILOSOPHY 
R.  F.  Morrison/BVSiNESS 

M.  A.  Moscarello/BIOCHEMISTRY 

F.  D.  MoH/hygiene 

FI.  Z.  MoV at /PATHOLOGY 

N.  Mrosov sky /zoology 
M.  Mueller /ENGLISH 

J.  H.  A.  Munro/POL.  econ. 

K.  Murasugi/MATHEMATics 

B.  B.  Murdock /psychology 
J.  T.  Murphy /PHYSIOLOGY 

R.  K.  Murray /BIOCHEMISTRY 

D.  F.  Musella/EO.  theory 

C.  R.  Myerj/PSYCHOLOGY 

J.  Mylopoulos/ COMP.  sci. 

S.  Nagata/ ANTHROPOLOGY 
J.  G.  Nairn /pharmacy 
A.  J.  Naldrett/ GEOLOGY 

H.  G.  Narrol/ED.  theory 
/.  C.  Nautiyal /forestry 

E.  Neglia/iTALiAN  & Hispanic 

H.  I.  Nelson/HiSTORY 

W.  H.  Nelson /history 
P.  W.  Nesselroth /FRENCH 
E.  P.  Neufeld/POL.  EC. 

E.  E.  Newhall /ELECT,  eng. 

G.  Nicholson /PHILOSOPHY 

G.  Nikiforuk/DENTiSTRY 
Sister  Frances  Nims/ENGLISH 

H.  K.  Nishio/ SOCIOLOGY 
S.  Nishisato/Eo.  theory 
H.  S.  Noce /ITALIAN 

G.  Norris /GEOLOGY 
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P.  G.  Norron/MATHEMATICS 

K.  H.  /VoT-w/c/l/BIO-MEDICAL  ELECT. 

D.  M.  Nowlan/POL.  EC. 

E.  W.  Nuffield /GEOLOGY 

S.  C.  Nyburg/CHEMiSTKY 

H.  O’Beirne/EEEC.  eng. 

M.  J.  O’Brien/ CEkSSiCkE 

K.  G.  O’Bryan/ED.  theory 
J.  R.  O’ Donnell /CEkSSiCAE 
P.  J.  O’ Donnell /physics 
R.  O’Driscoll/ENGLiSH 

J.  C.  Ogilvie /PSYCHOEOGY 
M.  A.  Ogryzlo/yiED.  sci. 

G.  D.  O’Gorman /ep£.t^ch 
W.  A.  Oliver/EPEHca. 

W.  P.  Olivier/ED.  theory 

H.  J.  Olnick/Mvsic 

E.  C.  Olsen/ED.  theory 
D.  R.  Olson/ED.  THEORY 
R.  P.  Orange/IMMLTNOLOGY 

L.  W.  Organ/PHYSIOEOGY 
G.  B.  OWofc/BOTANY 

D.  Osmond/MED.  sci. 

D.  Osoba/ MED.  SCI. 

F.  P.  Ottensmeyer/MED.  biophysics 
J.  Owens/PHiLOSOPHY 

G.  Ozin/ CHEMISTRY 

M.  A.  Packham /PioCHEM\STRY 
R.  H.  Painter/ BIOCHEMISTRY 
R.  Pakula /HYGIENE 

J.  E.  Paloheimo /ZOOEOGY 
J.  H.  Parker/HISPANIC 

N.  Parker /nvRSXNG 
R.  B.  Parker/DRAMA 

C.  R.  Parsons/FRENCH 

T.  S.  P arsons /ZJOOEOGY 

G.  R.  Paterson /pharmacy 
Z.  A . Patrick /botany 
G.  N.  Patterson/ AEROSPACE 

D.  A.  L.  Paul/ PHYSICS 
W.  Paul /path.  chem. 

A.  E.  Pauli /mathematics 
G.  B.  Payzant /PHiEOSOPHY 
J.  IV.  Pearce /PHYSiOEOGY 
M.  L.  Pearson/MED.  biophysics 


/.  A . Pedler/DENTiSTRY 
F.  W.  Peers/POE.  EC. 

A.  C.  Feglj/ PHILOSOPHY 
S.  J.  Pierce /MATHEMATICS 
P.  Pelikan/POE.  econ. 

C.  M.  Penner /physics 
J.  R.  Percy /astronomy 
J.  M.  Perz/PHYSics 
R.L.  Peterson /ZOOEOGY 

C.  R.  Phillips /CHEM.  ENG. 

M.  Phillips /NURSING 

M.  J.  Phillips /PATHOEOGY 
R.  A.  Phillips/MED.  BIOPHYSICS 

L.  M.  Pidgeon/METAEEURGY 
H.  Pietersma/PHHOSOPHY 

M.  R.  Piggott /CHEMICAE  ENGINEERING 

D.  H.  Pimlott /ZOOEOGY 

P.  H.  Pinkerton /PATHOEOGY 
C.  C.  Pitt/ED.  THEORY 
R.  C.  Plowright /ZOOEOGY 
A.  F.  W.  Plumptre /poE.  ec. 

J.  V.  Poapst /BVSINESS 
A . J.  Poe /CHEMISTRY 
P.  J.  Pointing/zooEOGY 
J.  C.  Polanyi /chemistry 

A.  Pollard /path.  chem. 

B.  H.  Pomeranz/ ZOOEOGY 
F.  Popovich /DENTISTRY 
A.  Porter /IND.  ENG. 

C.  J.  Porter /PATH.  chem. 

M.  Posen/sociAE  work 
M.  J.  M.  Posner/iND.  eng. 

/.  Powp///chemistry 

D.  M.  Power /ZOOEOGY 
M.  R.  Powicke /history 
H.  G.  Poyton/OENTISTRY 
P.  Prangne/Z/ARCHITECTURE 

R.  C.  Pratt /INTERNATIONAE  STUDIES 
J.  D.  Prentice /physics 
R.  M.  Preshaw /PHYSIOEOGY 

J.  M.  Preston /ED.  THEORY 
F.  E.  L.  Priestley /engeish 
W.  H.  Principe/MEDiEVAE 
A.  Pritchard /engeish 

K.  F.  Prueter /ED.  theory 

E.  Prugove'cki /mathematics 
R.  E.  Pugh /physics 

D.  F.  Putnam /geography 
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K.  F.  Quinn /CLkssiCkt. 

G.  D.  QMjV/n/BUSiNEss 

R.  7?ac/ne/ASTRONOMY 
/.  C.  Radde/M^D.  sci. 

J.  A.  Raftis/MEDXBVtCL 

R. G.  Ragsdale /EX),  theory 

A.  Raick/EK-EHOEOGY 

F.  B.  Rainsberry/ED.  theory 

B.  Ramasw ami/ MET XEEVRGY 
N.  S.  Ranadive/PkTHOEOGY 

K.  B.  Ranger /MkTYiEMkTiCS 
P.  V.  Rangnekar/BOTANY 

A . V.  Rao /food  sciences 
A.  Rapoport/ MED.  SCI. 

A . M.  Rap paport/ PHYSIOLOGY 
W.  H.  Rapson/CHEM.  eng. 

A.  M.  Rauth /MED.  biophysics 
A.  K.  /?aj/ANTHROPOLOGY 

K.  J.  Rea/POEvnckE  economy 
D.  B.  Redford/ttEkR  east 

T.  E.  Reed /zoology 
P.  A.  Rp/c/i/linguistics 

D.  B.  W.  Reid/HYGiEFiE 

L.  D.  Reid /kEBOSPkCE 

E.  M.  Regan/ED.  theory 

M.  Regard /FBLtiCH 
FI.  A . Regier/ ZOOLOGY 
E.  J.  Revell/tiEkP.  east 

N.  B.  Rewcastle /PATHOLOGY 
W.  F.  Reynolds /CHEMiSTBY 

S.  E.  Rhinewine / SOCIAL  work 
A.  J.  Rhodes /HYGlEttE 

H.  S.  Ribner/ AEROSPACE 

E.  B.  Rideout/ED.  THEORY 

L.  Riese /FRENCH 
A.  G.  7?Igg/ENGLISH 

F.  H.  Rigler/ ZOOLOGY 
V.  R.  Riley /CD/EL  eng. 

F.  P.  J.  Rimrott/MECH.  ENG. 

/.  D.  Rising /ZOOLOGY 
J.  C.  Ritchie /BOTATiY 
R.C.B.  Risk /law 
J.  Rist /classical 
V.  M.  Ristic/ELECT.  ENG. 

A.  C.  Ritchie /pathology 

M.  P.  Robbins/ED.  theory 
P.  R.  Robert /frehch 


D.  A.  Roberts /ED.  THEORY 

S.  D.  T.  Robertson /ELEC.  eng. 

R.  Robidoux /frehch 

E.  I.  Robinsky/CEVEL  ENG. 

E.  A.  Robinson /CHEMISTRY 

F.  G.  Robinson /ED.  theory 

G.  de  B.  Robinson /mathematics 
J.  B.  Robinson/PHARMACY 

T.  M.  Robinson /classical 

D.  O.  Robson /classical 

J.  M.  Robson/EtiGLXSH 

G.  K.  Rodgers/CEYiL  eng. 

H.  A.  Roe /germafi 

R.  C.  Roe der/ ASTRONOMY 
H.  /?OgPrj/ANTHROPOLOGY 
W.  S.  Rogers /french 

F.  S.  Rolleston/PYEYSIOLOGY 
P.  G.  Rooney /mathematics 
P.  H.  Roose n-Runge /COMPVTER  sci. 

B.  /.  /?00/.y/Z00L0GY 

W.  E.  Roschlau/ PHARMACOLOGY 
A . Rose /social  work 

E.  E.  i?O5p/HIST0RY 

S.  P.  Rosenbaum /ENGLISH 
P.  Rosenthal /mathematics 

A . /?OJj/PSYCHOLOGY 

H.  U.  Ross/metallxjrgy 
R.  A.  i?05j/MATHEMATICS 
R.  B.  /?OJ^/DENTISTRY 

F.  B.  Roth/HYGEENE 

K.  H.  Rothfels /botany 
A.  Rotstein /POL.  ECON. 

C.  D.  Rouillard /french 

D.  J.  Fow/ PHYSICS 

I.  H.  Rowe /elec.  eng. 

F>.  N.  Foy /FORESTRY 

J.  C.  Rucklidge /geology 
A.  P.  Ruderman /hygeene 
J.  L.  Ruse /MED.  SCI. 

H.  H.  Russell/ED.  theory 

L.  S.  Russell /GEOLOGY 
P.  H.  Russell/POL.  EC. 

J.  W.  Rutter /metallurgy 
D.  W.  Ryan /ED.  theory 
/.  /.  Ry an /medeeyal 

Z.  I.  Sabry /hygiene 
A.  Saddlemeyer /DRAMA 
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P.  Sadowski/VkTYiOLOGY 
A . E.  Safarian/POi..  EC. 

C.  A.  T.  Salama/ELEC.  ENG. 

P.  H.  Sa/«J/ LINGUISTICS 
W.  J.  5amarin/LiNGUiSTics 

A.  E.  Samuel /CLASSiCkL 

S.  Sandler/CHEM.  eng. 

T.  A.  Sandquist /history 
M.  ].  Santalo /ehysioeogy 

B.  D.  Sanwal /MED.  biophysics 
B.  5cr/-/:er/BiocHEMisTRY 

P.  Sarkar /EOTMiY 

A.  Sass-Kortsak/MEO.  SCI. 

J.  Satterberg/PSYCHOLOGY 

D.  5ava«/PHiLOSOPHY 
R.  M.  Savory /iSEAMic 
T.  Sawa/BOT\-SY 

J.  A . Sawyer/BVsruESS 
W.  W.  Sawyer  /mathematics 
W.  G.  G.  Saywell/EXST  asian 

R.  E.  Scane/E\w 

G.  Scavizzi /hist,  art 

E.  Schabas/M.vsic 

H.  Schachter /biochemistry 
P.  Scherk /MATHEMATICS 

B.  B.  Schiff /PSYCHOEOGY 

S.  A.  Schiff /law 

R.  Schieder/ENGLiSH 

M.  Schiller/PHiLOSOPHY 

B.  P.  Schimmer /PHYSIOLOGY 

B.  Schlesinger /SOCIAL  work 

C.  H.  Schmid /CHEMISTRY 
H.  G.  Schogt /pREtiCH 

E.  Schonbaum/ PHARMACOLOGY 
H.  B.  Schroeder/ ANTHROPOLOGY 
J.  Schwaighofer/ciVTL  eng. 

C.  Schwenger/HYGiENE 
iV.  M.  Schwerdtner /geology 

E.  G.  Schwimmer/ ANTHROPOLOGY 
A . Scot t /geography 

D.  S.  Scolt/MECH.  ENG. 

G.  D.  Scott /physics 

J.  G.  Scott /ED.  THEORY 

S.  D.  Scott/GEOLOOY 

J.  W.  Scott/PHYSIOLOGY 
fV.  B.  Scott /2JOOLOGY 

K.  G.  Scrimgeour /bioche-MISTRY 

E.  R.  Seaquist / ASTRONOMY 


H.  R.  Secor /EPJENCH 
A.  S.  Sedra/ELEcrc.  eng. 

P.  Seeman /pharmacology 
R.  S.  Segsworth/ELEC.  eng. 

K.  A.  Selby /CTViL  eng. 

A.  D.  Selinger/EU.  theory 
E.  A.  Sellers /pharmacology 

A.  K.  5en/PHARMACOLOGY 
D.  K.  5en/MATHEMATICS 
P.  L.  Seyfried/YCiGiENE 

D.  F.  Shanno /BVSLNESS 

B.  Z.  Shapiro /SOCIAL  work 
W.  T.  Sharp /mathematics 
W.  D.  5/iaVP/ENGLISH 

M.  M.  Sheehan /MEDIEVAL 

E.  F.  Sheffield/ED.  theory 
R.  Sheinin/HYGiENE 

P.  S.  Shen/MECH.  eng. 

R.  J.  Shephard /hygiene 
R.  M.  H.  Shepherd 
D.  J.  Sherbaniuk /law 
J.  Sheridan /CLASSICAL 

F.  A . Sherk /mathematics 

C.  C.  Shill /east  ASIAN 

D.  Shipe/ED.  THEORY 

R.  W.  Shirley /anthropology 

L.  K.  Shook /ENGLISH 

E.  L.  Shorter /history 

M.  J.  Sidnell /ENGLISH 
J.  G.  Silah/PATH.  CHEM. 

M.  D.  Silver /pathology 

S.  K.  Sim/PHARMACY 

L.  Siminov itch /MED.  biophysics 
J.  Simmons /geography 

J.  G.  Simmons /ELECT,  eng. 

G.  T.  J.  Simon /pathology 

J.  B.  Sinclair /HISTORY  and  philosophy 
OF  science  & TECHNOLOGY 

G.  Sinclair /elec.  eng. 

M.  J.  Sinden/GERMAN 
A.  Sire k /physiology 
O.  S ire k/ PHYSIOLOGY 

J.  W.  B.  Sisam /forestry 

H.  G.  Skilling/RvssiAN 
J.  Skvorecky /SLAVIC 

N.  Slamecka /PSYCHOLOGY 
J.  G.  Slater /philosophy 
G.  R.  Slemon/ELEC.  eng. 
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D.  V.  Smiley /POL.  EC. 

C.  G.  Smith/ Att\TOMY 

D.  C.  5/nj7/i /DENTISTRY 
D.  I.  B.  Smith/ENGLiSH 
D.  W.  Smith/FPENCH 

F.  E.  Smith/ED.  theory 
F.  G.  Smith/GEOLOGY 
H.  W.  Smith/ELEC.  eng. 

/.  W.  Smith/MECH.  ENG. 

J.  E.  Smith/POL.  EC. 

/.  /.  B.  Smith/zooLOGY 

J.  W.  Smith/CHEM.  ENG. 

K.  C.  Smith/ELEC.  eng. 

L.  B.  Smith/POL.  EC. 

L.  M.  G.  Smith /PHtEOSOPWY 

M.  Smith /psychology 

R.  A.  Smith /MATHEMkiics 

R.  M.  Smith/Exsr  asian 

S.  H.  5w/7/i/mathematics 
P.  T.  5wy/sA://DENTiSTRY 
J.  E.  Smyth/POL.  EC. 

J.  H.  5o^>e//PHILOSOPHY 
R.  M.  Soberman/wsAH  and 
COMMUNITY  STUDIES 
M.  S.  Sommers /ELSsmEss 

H.  Sonnenberg/PHYSiOLOGY 

V.  Soots /physics 

W.  G.  Spady/ED.  theory 
C.  Sparling/BOTANY 

J.  H.  Sparling/EOTAHY 

C.  J.  Sparrow/GEOGRAPHY 

F.  E.  Sparshott/PHH.OSOPHY 
J.  Spelt/GEOGRAPHY 

R.  A.  Spencer /history 

L.  Spero/PHARUACOLOGY 

I.  M.  Spigel/ PSYCHOLOGY 
I.  H.  Spinner/CHEM.  eng. 

D.  Spring/MATWEMATICS 

M.  S.  Srivastava/yiATHEMATics 
C.  P.  Stacey /history 

G.  L.  Stagg/HisPAttic 

E.  Stamm/MATHEMATICS 

N.  Z.  Stanacev/PATH.  chem. 

H.  C.  Stancer/MED.  sci. 

C.  P.  Stanners/MED.  biophysics 
N.R.  F.  Steenberg/PHYSics 
G.  I.  A.  Stegeman/PHYSics 
G.  Steiner /physiology 


J.  W.  Steiner/PATHOLOGY 

H.  H.  Stern/ED.  theory 
G.  N.  Steuart/CIYIL  ENG. 

C.  Stevens /EAST  ASIAN 

K.  5’levcnj/ architecture 

/.  T.  5leve/jJon/PHiLOSOPHY 

E.  W.  Stieb /pharmacy 

I.  W.  ].  Still /CHEMISTRY 
B.  C.  Stock/MEDIEVAL 

B.  P.  Stoicheff /PHYSICS 
A.  B.  Stokes /psychiatry 
A . T.  Storey /dentistry 

D.  W.  Strangway /physics 

A.  R.  Straughen/ELEC.  eng. 

D.  S.  Struk/SLAWic 

J.  C.  Stry  land /physics 

C.  M.  Sullivan /zoology 

E.  V.  Sullivan/ED.  theory 
P.  A . Sullivan/ AEROSPACE 

G.  V.  Sumner/CLASSiCAi. 

L.  W.  Sumner/PHiLOSOPHY 

F.  A.  Sunahara/ PHARMACOLOGY 

M.  Surducki /SLAVIC 
J.  Swan/LAVf 

R.F.G.  Sweet /NEAR  east 

E.  V.  Swenson/coMPVTER  science 
W.  E.  Swinton/HiSTORY  & philosophy 
science  & technology 
P.  R.  Swyer/MED.  sci. 

E.  A.  Synan/PHH.osoPHY 

B.  Tabarrok/MECH.  ENG. 

N.  S.  Taichman/ PATHOLOGY 
J.  Talesnik /PHARMACOLOGY 

F.  D.  Tall /MATHEMATICS 
/.  Tallan/ ZOOLOGY 

F.  Talmage/NEAR  east 

J.  R.  Tamsitt /ZOOLOGY 

C.  Tator/MED.  SCI. 

H.  W.  Taylor/PHYSics 

K.  W.  Taylor /MED.  biophysics 
P.  A.  Taylor /mathematics 

R.  A.  Taylor /erench 
A.  rayyefc/GEOGRAPHY 

F.  W.  Teare /PHARMACY 

G.  M.  Telford/zooLOGY 

J.  G.  C.  Templeton/iSD.  eng. 

A.  R.  Ten  Cate /dentistry 
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R.  C.  Tennyson/ AEROSPACE 
J.  C.  Thompson/CHEMiSTKY 

I.  S.  Thompson/ AH  ATOMY 

M.  W.  Thompson/ MEDIC AE  biophysics 

W.  Thompson /biochemistry 

D.  F.  S.  Thomson/CEASSiCAE 

R.  D.  B.  Thomson /SEAYic 

A.  P.  Thornton/HiSTORY 

G.  B.  Thornton/PSYCHOEOGY 

D.  J.  Tigert /BVSIHESS 

J.  E.  Till /MED.  BIOPHYSICS 
/.  Timusk/crwxE  eng. 

D.  O.  Tinker /biochemistry 

J.  M.  Toguri/ MET KLEVRGY 

C.  D.  E.  Jo/lon/FRENCH 

F.  C.  Toombs /bosehpss 
A.  M.  Tough /ED.  THEORY 
5.  /.  Townsend/ AEROSPACE 

G.  S.  Tracz/ED.  theory 

L.  E.  H.  Trainor/ PHYSICS 
O.  Trass/CYVEM.  ENG. 

R.  E.  Traub /ED.  theory 
G.  F.  R.  Trembley /erehch 

S.  G.  Triantis /POE.  EC. 

S.  M.  Trott /MATHEMATICS 

D.  Tsichritzis /COMPVTER  sci. 

K.  Tsuruta/EAST  ASUN 

/.  B.  Turksen/EHDVS^V.  eng. 

A.  K.F.  Turner /ciwiE  eng. 

S.  J.  Turnovsky /POE.  ECON. 

A.  D.  Tushingham/NEAR  east 

K.  Udaka/p ATHOEOGY 

M.  Ukas/TTAEIAS 

B.  1.  Underdown/ iMMCHOEOGY 
F.  A.  Urquhart /zaoEOGY 

S.  M.  Uzumeri/CDiPE  eng. 

M.  Valdes /msPAHic 
J.  P.  Valleau /CHEMISTRY 
S.  van  den  Bergh/ASTROHOMY 
J.  J.  Van  der  Eyk/GEOGRAPHY 
R.  W.  van  Fossen /ehgeish 

B.  C.  van  Fraasse n/PHiEOSOPHY 
J.  Vande  Vegte/MECH.  eng. 

J.  Van  Kranendonk/ PHYSICS 
J.  C.  Van  Loon /geoeogy 
J.  R.  Vanstone/ MATHEMATICS 


A.  N.  Venetsanopoulos/EEECT.  eng. 
T.  V enkatachary a /east  asian 
A.  F/can/iTALiAN  & Hispanic 
G.  S.  Vickers/HiST.  art 
M.  Villers/FOOD  sciences 
J.  V Ice k/cr/iE  eng. 

E.  von  Richthofen /msPKHic 

R.  Volpe/MED.  SCI. 

S.  H.  FoiA^O/PHYSICS 

Z.  G.  Vranesic/EEEC.  eng. 

M.  Framc/PHYSIOLOGY 

5.  M.  Waddams/EAW 

N.  K.  Wagle /east  asian 

M.  W.  Wahlstrom /ED.  theory 
A.  Walker/CHEMiSTRY 
G.  C.  Walker /PHARMACY 

J.  A.  Walker/EREHCH 

K.  N.  Walker/sociOEOGY 
M.  B.  Walker/PHYsics 
A.  M.  W all /PSYCHOEOGY 
M.  E.  Wallace /POE.  EC. 

S.  Wallman/AHTHROPOLOGY 
J.-P.  W allot /msTORY 
J.  B.  W alter /p ATHOEOGY 
G.  C.  Walters /PSYCHOEOGY 
P.  Y.  Wang/CHEMICAE  ENG. 

A.  H.C.  Ward /east  asian 

C.  A.  Ward/MECH.  eng. 

J.  R.  Warden /CEASSiCAE 
A.  K.  Warder /east  asian 

A . Waterhouse /VRBAH  planning 

D.  B.  Waterhouse /east  asian 
J.  B.  Waterhouse  /geoeogy 
W.  R.  IFa/erj/BUSiNESS 

M.  H.  Watkins/POE.  EC. 

A.  M.  Watson/POE.  EC. 

C.  Watson/ED.  theory 
J.  E.  IFalJO/l/NURSING 

F.  W.  Watt/ENGEISH 

W.  A.  O’N.  Waugh/M ATHEMATICS 

L.  Waverman/POE.  ECON. 

M.  Wayman/CHEM.  ENG. 

G.  C.  Weatherly /met AEEVRGY 

C.  W.  Webb/PHTEOSOPHY 

D.  B.  Webster/HIST.  art 

J.  R.  Webster /IT AE.  & hisp. 

W.  R.  Wees/ED.  theory 
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O.  Weininger/VD.  theory 

A.  S.  W einrib j\.KSN 

J.  J.  IVeinzweig/MVSic 
J.  C.  Weiser/ED.  theory 
J.  A.  Weisheipl/yiEDTEWkL 

W.  ANTHROPOLOGY 

H.  E.  Welch/zooEOGY 

B.  Wellman/ SOCIOLOGY 
A.  Wellmer/ED.  theory 
H.  L.  Welsh/PHYSics 

R.  P.  Welsh/msr.  art 

G.  F.  IFpjr/PHYSICS 

H.  Wetzel /GLKMkN 

J.  W.  Wevers/'HLk'R  east 
J.  M.  O.  Wheatley /PHLLOSOPiLY 
J.  R.  Wherrett/tAL’DVCKL  science 
M.  E.  White /cLkSSiCkL 

P.  C.  T.  White/msTOKY 

R.  /architecture 

G.  F.  Whitmore /mlo.  biophysics 
J.  Whitney /GLOGV.kPUY 

S.  Whittington/CULMISTRY 

G.  M.  Wickens/iSLkMic 

H.  Wiebe/GERMkLf 

G.  B.  Wiggins/zooLOGY 
R.  A.  Wiggins/PHYSics 

E.  D.  Wigle/MEO.  SCI. 

D.  K.  Wiles/ED.  theory 
J.  B.  Wilker/MATHEMkTlCS 
J.  L.  Wilkins/sociOEOGY 
J.  P.  Wilkinson /elrealcy  sci. 

C.  H.  M.  Williams/DEtiTiSTRY 

G. R.  Williams /mocLLEMiSTKY 

H.  L.  Williams /CLiEM.  eng. 

J.  P.  Williams /rot A'tiY 

R.  J.  Williams/t^EAR.  east 
J.  Willis/LAW 

D.  N.  Wilson /ED.  theory 

F.  F.  lF/7jon/PHiLOSOPHY 

/.  T.  Wilson/ PHYSICS 

M.  T.  Wilson/ELtGEiSH 


R. J.  Wilson/HYGIENE 

T.  A.  Wilson/POLiCY  analysis 
J.  W.  L.  Winder /pOL.  EC. 

M.  A.  JF/mii/r/CHEMiSTRY 

M.  P.  IFiViJOr/HISTORY  & PHILOSOPHY, 
SCIENCE  & TECHNOLOGY 

F.  E.  Winter/HiST.  art 
A.  Wolfgang/ ED.  theory 
].  T.  lFo/!g/BIOCHEMISTRY 

S.  S.  M.  IFong/PHYSics 

W.  M.  Wonham /ELECT,  eng. 

J.  S.  Wood/EREHCH 

L.  E.  W oodbury /CLASSICAL 
R.  T.  Woodhams /CHEM.  ENG. 

D.G.  Woodside /dehtistry 
C.  R.  Woolf /MED.  SCI. 

R.  Wormleighton/ MATHEMATICS 
C.  A.  Wrenshall/ CIVIL  eng. 

G.  A.  Wrenshall /physiology 

K.  A.  lF/-Ig/ll/HYGIENE 
P.  M.  Wright/CIVIL  ENG. 

G.  A.  Yarranton /rot AliY 

K.  yaleVcHEMiSTRY 
P.  yaleVCHEMISTRY 
/.  L.  Yen/ELEC.  eng. 

C.  y/p/PHYSIOLOGY 

T. -S.  yoO«/PHYSICS 

D.  yorA:/PHYSlcs 

T.  C.  Young,  /r./NEAR  EAST 
J.  H.  Youson /ZOOLOGY 

S.  Yuyama/ ZOOLOGY 

N.  P.  Zacour /history 

L.  Zakuta /sociology 
G.  Zekulin /SLAVIC 

A.  M.  Zimmerman/ ZOOLOGY 
W.  Zingg/MED.  SCI. 

S.  P.  Zitner /ENGLISH 

T.  T.  Zsoter/PHARMACOLOGY 
S.  Zukotynski/  ELEC.  eng. 
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ADxMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 
1970-1971 
THE  UNIVERSITY 

resident  C.  T.  Bissell,  C.C.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.  es  L.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 
ssistant  to  the  President N.  S.  C.  Dickinson,  C.D.,  B.A. 

lecutive  Vice-President  (Academic)  and  Provost  J.  H.  Sword,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
ice-Provost  and  Executive  Assistant  to  the  President  D.  F.  Forster,  B.A.,  A.M. 


ixecutive  Vice-President  (Non- Academic)  . A.  G.  Rankin,  B.Com.,  F.C.A. 
zecutive  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Vice-President  (Non- Academic)  J.  F.  Brook 

ice-President  (Administration) F.  R.  Stone,  B.Com.,  F.C.A. 

ecretary  of  the  Board  of  Governors D.  S.  Claringbold 

Hrector  of  Administrative  Services M.  A.  Malcolm,  B.A. 

'irector  of  Physical  Plant J-  Hastie,  B.Sc.,  P.Eng. 

ice-President  (Health  Sciences)  . J.  D.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C),  D.Sc. 
ice-President  (Research  Administration) 

G.  de  B.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 
Hrector  of  the  Office  of  Research  Administration  Miss  S.  Dymond,  B.A.,  Q.C. 

ice-President  and  Registrar,  and  Secretary  of  the  Senate 

R.  Ross,  M.B.E.,  M.A. 

xecutive  Assistant  to  the  Vice-President  and  Registrar,  and 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Senate W.  Kent,  M.A. 


hief  Librarian 


cting  Director  of  University  Extension 


R.  H.  Blackburn,  M.A.,  B.L.S.,  M.S.,  LL.D. 

. . . . E.  M.  Gruetzner,  B.A. 


Hrector  of  Admissions E.  M.  Davidson,  B.A. 

Hrector  of  Student  Awards Miss  H.  L.  Reimer,  B.A.,  B.Ped. 

’condary  School  Liaison  Officer W.  A.  Hill 

•Hrector  of  Statistics  and  Records 

J.  M.  Tusiewicz,  B.Sc.(Eng. ),  M.A. Sc.,  M.B.A. 
irector  of  University  Health  Service 

G.  E.  Wodehouse,  M.C.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C),  M.R.C.P. 
fSsistant  Director  of  University  Health  Service 

—Women Miss  F.  H.  Stewart,  B.A.,  M.D. 

Hrector  of  Career  Counselling  and  Placement  Centre  . D.  Currey,  B.A. Sc. 
Hrector  of  International  Student  Centre  ....  Mrs.  K.  Riddell,  B.A. 
Hrector  of  the  Advisory  Bureau 

D.  J.  McCulloch,  B.A.,  M.D.,  D.Psych.,  F.R.C.P.(C) 
Hrector  of  Housing  Service Mrs.  M.  G.  Jaffary,  B.A. 

Hrector  of  University  of  Toronto  Press  ....  M.  Jeanneret,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

Hrector  of  Information K.  S.  Edey 

Hrector  of  Alumni  Affairs J.  W.  Duncanson,  B.A. 

Hrector  of  Development R.  L.  Jones 

'arden  of  Hart  House E.  A.  Wilkinson,  B.A. 

cling  Director  of  Athletics  and  Acting  Director  of  the  Department 

of  Athletics  and  Recreation— Men  . . . . A.  D.  White,  B.A.,  M.Ed. 

■irector  of  the  Department  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education 

—Women Miss  A.  Hewett,  B.Ed.,  P.E. 
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SCHOOL  OF  HYGIENE 
(1970-71) 


ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 


Director B.  Bucove,  m.d.,  d.p.h.,  f.a.p.ia|]; 

Associate  Director F.  Burns  Roth,  m.d.,  f.a.c.iia'i 

Assistatit  Director  and  Secretary  || 

R.  D.  Barron,  m.c.,  c.d.,  m.d.,  d.p.h.,  d.h. 

Secretary  to  Director Mrs.  H.  S.  Mus^lE' 

Secretary  (Administration) Mrs.  P.  Johns 

Assistant  Secretaries  . . . Miss  B.  Gardiner,  Miss  M.  SouLLiii^'’ 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  University  of  Toronto  has  a long  tradition  of  teaching  ail 
research  in  the  field  of  public  health  and  was  one  of  the  first  ur. 


versities  in  North  America  to  establish  a formal  graduate  course 
instruction.  The  Diploma  in  Public  Health  was  established  by  statiJ 
of  the  Senate  of  the  University  in  1904,  but  the  first  candidate  did  n| 


The  School  of  Hygiene  was  organized  in  1925  and  the  building  wB"®' 
opened  in  1927.  The  establishment  of  the  School  was  made  possibK'’ ' 
by  the  generous  financial  support  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  T®PP' 
Rockefeller  Foundation  also  contributed  to  the  endowment  of  tWff 
Department  of  Epidemiology  and  Biometrics  and  the  Department  (■*’ 
Physiological  Hygiene.  In  1930,  a substantial  addition  to  the  Schofr^ 
building  was  made  possible  by  an  arrangement  between  the  Connaug®?'^ 
Medical  Research  Laboratories  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  tM^"^ 
Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  School  of  Hygiene  is  one  of  the  seven  professional  divisions 
the  University  of  Toronto  in  Health  Sciences.  The  School  is  activelB®® 
concerned  in  teaching  graduates  and  undergraduates  and  therefore  h»®P^' 
close  relations  with  many  other  divisions  of  the  university,  especial®"® 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies;  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Scienc®®’ 
Medicine,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Food  Sciences,  and  the  School^^ 
of  Physical  and  Health  Education,  and  Nursing,  all  in  Health  Science®* 
as  well  as  the  Connaught  Medical  Research  Laboratories.  I® 

The  School  is  organized  in  seven  Departments,  as  follows;  laj 

( 1 ) Department  of  Environmental  Health  L 

( 2 ) Department  of  Epidemiology  and  Biometrics  L 

(3)  Department  of  Health  Administration  L 

(4)  Department  of  Microbiology  ®| 

(5)  Department  of  Nutrition  L 

(6)  Department  of  Parasitology  I] 

( 7 ) Department  of  Preventive  Medicine.  ® 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  School  are  indicated  by  the  titles  of  th® 
various  departments,  but  certain  departments  have  more  extensiv® 
interests  than  indicated.  Thus,  the  Department  of  Environmental  Healtll 
teaches  applied  physiology,  radiological  health  and  industrial  medicineP 
The  Department  of  Health  Administration  is  responsible  for  publi® 
health  administration,  medical  care  administration,  health  ser\4ce® 
administration,  chronic  diseases  and  rehabilitation,  health  educatioiw 
and  sanitation.  ] 

The  major  historical  developments  in  teaching  and  research  in' 
public  health  in  Toronto  are  listed  in  Appendix  A (pages  88-91).  j 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  OF 
SCHOOLS  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  HYGIENE 


nai 

ndth 


There  are  about  100  Schools  of  Public  Health  and  Hygiene  in 
statiil'arious  parts  of  the  world,  mostly  in  universities*.  Schools  of  Public 
(li(inq^ealth  can  be  defined  as  institutions  which  conduct  research  and 
)ro\'ide  graduate  courses  of  instruction  in  the  basic  sciences  of  public 
inaw^iealth  and  in  the  administrative  techniques  needed  to  bring  scientific 
possilitnowledge  to  bear  on  problems  of  public  health.  A well  staffed  and 
n.  TM?quipped  School  can  educate  public  health  workers  for  a population 
of  il^)f  approximately  15  million  persons.  The  School  of  Hygiene,  Univer- 
lentjjity  of  Toronto,  is  one  of  the  eighteen  Schools  of  Public  Health  in 
Sclio^North  .America  accredited  by  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
or  graduate  education  in  Public  Health. 

Public  Health  as  a university  discipline  studies  the  manifold  factors 
Ivhich  influence  health  and  well-being  of  man  in  a community  or  a 
ojs Social  unit,  such  as  a country,  a province,  a city,  a factory,  an  institu- 
ctadpon  or  a school.  The  subject  of  concentration  is  thus  the  health  of  the 
ireb^eople  as  a body.  Public  Health  is  often  defined  as  the  science  of  pro- 
motion, protection  and  restoration  of  health  by  organized  community 
fiction. 

The  basic  subjects  that  must  be  studied  by  students  of  public  health 
[ire  epidemiology  (the  natural  history  of  disease)  ; microbiology  and 
jaarasitology  (man’s  susceptibility  to  infectious  agents)  ; nutrition 
man's  dependence  on  his  food  supply)  ; physiology  (man’s  reaction 
:o  his  physical  environment)  ; and  health  administration  (the  applica- 
ion  of  scientific  knowledge  to  problems  of  community  health).  Certain 
ither  important  bodies  of  knowledge  must  also  be  studied,  e.g. : public 
idministration,  hospital  administration,  sanitary  engineering  and  in- 
Justrial  hygiene.  Study  of  certain  aspects  of  political  science,  account- 
ancy, anthropology,  sociology  and  law  is  also  desirable. 

The  academic  discipline  of  Public  Health  is  a unique  blending  of 
(the  health,  administrative  and  social  sciences,  with  a distinctive  and 
ijxtensive  body  of  knowledge,  a specialized  literature  and  a charac- 
iteristic  approach  to  health  and  social  problems. 

The  application  of  public  health  knowledge  in  the  field  can  best  be 
achieved  by  the  team  work  of  several  professional  workers,  including: 
physicians,  dentists,  veterinarians,  nutritionists,  medical  microbiologists, 
hospital  and  other  administrators,  statisticians,  nurses,  health  educa- 
|toi-s,  social  workers  and  public  lieallh  engineers. 

Schools  of  Public  Health  admit  these  profes-sional  wozkers  to  graduate 
courses  and  teach  them  some  subjects  in  common  classes.  This  is  an 


See  World  Directory  of  Schools  of  Public  Health.  W.H.O.  Geneva,  1968. 
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important  part  of  the  educational  policy  of  Schools  of  Public  Heal' 
I'he  bringing  together  in  one  institution  of  graduate  students  w 
different  backgiounds  promotes  a fuller  understanding  of  the  o 
tribution  and  responsibilities  of  each  profession. 

Public  Health  teachers  and  professional  workers  accept  the  validi 
of  the  general  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  World  Healjr 
Organization,  especially  the  following  clauses: 

“The  enjoyment  of  the  highest  attainable  standard  of  health  is  oj 
of  the  fundamental  rights  of  every  human  being  without  distinction  |E 
race,  religion,  political  belief,  economic  or  social  condition. 

The  health  of  all  peoples  is  fundamental  to  the  attainment  of  pe; 
and  security  and  is  dependent  upon  the  fullest  co-operation  of  indh 
duals  and  States. 

Unequal  development  in  different  countries  in  the  promotion 
health  and  control  of  disease,  especially  communicable  disease;  is 
common  danger. 

Healthy  development  of  the  child  is  of  basic  importance;  the  abili 
to  live  harmoniously  in  a changing  total  environment  is  essential 
such  development. 

The  extension  to  all  peoples  of  the  benefits  of  medical,  psychologic 
and  related  knowledge  is  essential  to  the  fullest  attainment  of  health 

Informed  opinion  and  active  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  publ 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  tl 
people. 

Governments  have  a responsibility  for  the  health  of  their  peopl 
which  can  be  fulfilled  only  by  the  provision  of  adequate  health  ar 
social  measures.” 

In  keeping  with  these  definitions  of  the  content  and  scope  of  Publ 
Health  and  of  the  educational  policies  of  Schools  of  Public  Healtl 
the  main  function  of  the  University  of  Toronto  School  of  Hygiene 
to  provide  facilities  for  graduate  education  and  research  in  scienci 
basic  to  public  health,  especially  epidemiology  and  biometrics,  mien 
biology,  nutrition,  parasitology,  and  physiology,  and  in  public  healt 
administration  in  the  wide  sense. 

Graduate  education  in  the  School  of  Hygiene,  University  of  Torontc 
is  conducted  by  graduate  degree  and  graduate  diploma  program; 
Graduate  degree  programs,  offered  under  the  general  supervision 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  include  original  research  work  an< 
are  open  to  graduates  with  appropriate  undergraduate  experience; 
These  degree  programs  are  described  on  pages  20-21. 

4’he  School  of  Hygiene  follows  the  customary  pattern  of  many  othe 
teaching  institutions  in  the  British  Commonwealth  by  offering  an  ex 
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u[|  nsive  selection  of  graduate  diploma  courses  to  persons  with  suitable 
i^^ndergraduate  experience  in  the  health  professions,  arts  and  science, 


C0|^ 


agriculture  and  certain  other  fields.  The  instruction  in  these 


isdnj^ 


e;i!t 


usmess, 

jurses  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  seminars,  assignments,  field  work 
vjiijjjnd  some  experience  in  the  laboratory.  Research  does  not  usually  form 
[jjj||art  of  a diploma  program,  although  students  in  the  second  year  of  the 
•iploma  in  Hospital  Administration  are  required  to  prepare  a thesis 
|)jjjii|  hich  may  represent  a report  on  an  original  investigation. 

Diploma  courses  of  study  are  characteristically  intensive  and  mostly 
"ist  for  one  academic  year  of  nine  months,  although  the  Diploma  in 
fn^dospital  Administration  course  of  study  covers  two  years,  the  second 
ear  being  spent  as  a resident  in  an  approved  hospital. 

The  Toronto  Diploma  in  Public  Health  (D.P.H.)  is  accepted  as 
quivalent  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public  Health  (M.P.H.)  offered 
iy  the  Accredited  Schools  of  Public  Health  in  the  United  States  of 
^merica.  The  Toronto  Diploma  in  Hospital  Administration  is  recog- 
ized  by  the  Association  of  University  Programs  in  Hospital  Adminis- 
tration. Since  the  opening  of  the  School  of  Hygiene,  approximately 
^,800  graduates  have  satisfactorily  completed  courses.  Appendix  B lists 
le  numbers  of  graduates  (page  92). 

Other  important  functions  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  are  the  teach- 
fig  of  preventive  medicine  to  the  undergraduates  of  the  Faculty  of 
ledicine  and  of  microbiology,  statistics  and  parasitology  to  students 
ii  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  Instruction  is  also  given  to  under- 
graduates in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  Faculty  of 
^’ood  Sciences,  School  of  Physical  Education  and  School  of  Nursing. 

I A recent  formal  statement  of  the  objectives  of  the  School  of  Hygiene 
as  follows: 

I'he  basic  objective  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  is  to  prepare  scientists 
’’ind  health  personnel  who  can  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
■"^.nowledge  and  betterment  of  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  com- 
nunity,  national  and  international,  through  the  application  of  their 
mowledge  and  skills.  It  strives  to  meet  this  objective: 


— by  the  education,  in  health  and  related  fields,  of  graduate  students, 
usually  with  professional  experience 

the  education  and  training  of  research  workers  and  teachers 

— the  conduct  of  research  to  expand  the  body  of  knowledge  of  public 
health  and  its  field  of  application.  This  includes  both  pure  and 
applied  research 

— by  offering  courses  of  instruction  at  the  undergraduate  level  in 
specialist  fields  and  in  health  sciences 

. [—  by  providing  programs  of  continuing  education 
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— by  the  provision  of  advisory  and  special  consultant  services. 

This  system  of  education  enables  individuals  to  function  as; 

— practitioners  in  public  health  and  administrators  working  wit 
public  or  private  agencies,  and  in  related  health  activities 

— research  workers  in  universities,  government  or  private  organiz 
tions 

— educators  in  universities  and  in  public  and  private  organizations. 

The  main  features  of  the  various  courses  of  study  offered  by  th 
School  of  Hygiene  are  listed  in  summary  form  in  Table  1. 
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^Graduate  degrees  are  under  jurisdiction  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
^Offered  in  collaboration  with  Faculty  of  Dentistry. 


Name  of  Course  of  Study  Admission  Requirements  and  Course  of  Study  Covers 

(with  year  of  establishment)  Length  of  Course  of  Study  Following  Major  Fields  Nature  of  Curriculum 
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ENGLISH  FACILITY  REQUIREMENTS 

A special  welcome  is  extended  to  students  from  overseas  countries, 
lany  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  enrolled  in  the  School 
If  Hygiene  in  recent  years.  All  teaching  in  the  School  is  conducted  in 
le  English  language.  The  attention  of  all  applicants  is  therefore  drawn 
) the  following  regulation  of  the  University  of  Toronto: 

“.\11  applicants  are  required  to  submit  evidence  acceptable  to  the 
rni\  ersity  of  Toronto  of  facility  in  English.  Candidates  whose  mother 
jmgue  is  not  English  may  be  required  to  meet  an  appropriate  stan- 
jard  in  a recognized  English  facility  test.  The  following  evidence  is 
i:ceptable : 


':f) 


The  University  of  Michigan  English  Language  Test.  This  test  is 
available  at  the  University  of  Toronto  for  residents  of  the  Toronto 
area.  Enquiries  about  writing  the  test  in  Toronto  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Admissions  Department,  Office  of  the  Registrar, 
Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 

Information  about  writing  the  test  in  overseas  centres  may  be  ob- 
iiined  from  the  Admissions  Department,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of 
oronto. 

The  University  is  prepared  to  consider  other  evidence  of  English 
jicility  which  may  be  submitted  for  evaluation  to  the  Registrar  of  the 
niversity.” 


INTRODUCTORY  COURSE 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS 


j Prior  to  the  opening  of  regular  classes,  the  School  of  Hygiene  con- 
ucts  an  introductory  course  for  international  students  new  to  Canada. 
- . series  of  talks,  discussions,  films  and  field  trips  introduces  the  student 

) life  in  Canada,  Toronto,  and  the  University.  Topics  include  geogra- 
hy,  government  and  history  of  Canada;  health  and  other  services  for 
> iternational  students;  transportation  and  recreational  facilities.  Assis- 
ince  in  the  location  of  suitable  accommodation  is  also  provided, 
i;  The  Introductory  Course  for  International  Students  will  be  held 
5 om  August  20  to  September  3,  1971,  inclusive.  International  students 
re  requested  to  arrive  in  Toronto  shortly  before  commencement  of 
le  Introductory  Course,  so  that  there  may  be  time  for  orientation 
nd  making  housing  arrangements. 
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GRADUA  I'E  DEPAR  I'MENT  OF  TEIE  SCHOOL  OF  HYGIEN 
M.Sc.  and  Ph.D.  Degrees 


V 


pp( 

jJi 


Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies*,  tf 
Graduate  Department  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  offers  programs  c 
course  work  and  research  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Scienq 
(M.Sc.)  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.).  These  programs  plac 
a major  emphasis  upon  completion  of  a research  project,  under  th 
supervision  of  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  Department,  i 
the  selected  field  of  study  and  submission  of  a thesis. 

Candidates  must  be  well  prepared  in  their  field  of  specializatio 
before  entering  a degree  program  and  must  have  attained  at  lea: 
grade  B standing.  Normally  graduates  of  a four-year  program  wit 
major  specialization  in  the  undergraduate  program  may  be  expecte 
to  be  admitted  to  an  M.Sc.  program  with  a minimum,  full-timi 
residence  of  one  year;  in  practice  it  usually  requires  somewhat  longe 
to  complete  the  program.  Graduates  of  three-year  programs  ar 
not  admissible  to  a graduate  degree  program  except  under  unusua 
circumstances;  they  would  be  encouraged  to  spend  an  additional  yea 
in  the  undergraduate  faculty  of  this  or  another  university.  Admissibl 
graduates  who  have  not  had  sufficient  preparation  in  their  specialt 
may  be  required  to  take  additional  course  work  and  may  have  th 
minimal  residence  requirement  increased.  Candidates  who  have  com 
pleted  one  of  the  Diploma  programs  would  be  admissible  to 
one-year  M.Sc.  in  cases  where  the  specialization  and  research  repre 
sented  a continuation  of  the  Diploma  work.  Normally  candidates  an 
not  recommended  for  admission  to  a Ph.D.  program  unless  the;] 
have  first  completed  an  M.Sc.,  here  or  elsewhere,  or  have  demonstratecj; 
their  potentiality  in  research  in  some  other  manner.  Minimal  full-time 
residence  requirement  for  the  Ph.D.  is  three  years  but  up  to  one  yea)| 
of  advance  standing  may  be  granted  for  work  completed  here  or  a; 
another  university,  such  as  the  completion  of  an  M.Sc.  in  the  sami 
area  of  specialization.  t 

The  Graduate  Department  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  offers  course 
work  and  facilities  for  research  in  the  following  six  fields  of  knowledge 


IMJ 


*1 


Environmental  Health  - radiological  health,  industrial  toxicology 
environmental  health,  physiology  of  fitness,  industrial  health  and 
industrial  physiology. 

Epidemiology  and  Biometrics  - epidemiology,  medical  statistics. 


Health  Administration  — public  health  administration,  public  healtUi 
law,  medical  care  administration  and  health  services  administration.''! 


*For  detailed  regulation.s,  see  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
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’^^^^^icrobiolo  "}■  - \ irology,  bacterial  morphology  and  physiology,  medical 
. mycology,  immunology,  public  health  microbiology,  electron  micro- 
d scopic  studies,  studies  relating  to  infectious  disease  in  man  and 
muJ  animals, 
iciencj  _ _ 

pyVu/ri/jon  - metabolism,  nutritional  biochemistry,  nutrition  investiga- 
tion methods,  nutritional  effects  of  food  processing,  community 
nutrition. 

Parasitology  - parasitic  protozoa,  helminths,  parasitic  arthropods. 


In  the 


degree 


programs,  candidates  conduct  research  and  take 
Liipporting  course  work  in  the  field  of  specialization.  In  addition  to  the 
graduate  courses  listed  in  this  Calendar  (see  individual  departmental 
istings),  graduate  degree  candidates  may  enroll  in  courses  offered  by 
3ther  graduate  departments  of  the  University,  for  example,  in  Bio- 
rhemistry.  Dentistry,  Medical  Biophysics,  Physiology,  Political  Economy 
(Public  .Administration,  Political  Science),  Botany  and  Zoology. 

The  degree  programs  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  persons 
nterested  in  careers  in  university  teaching  and  research,  in  research  and 
tervice  laboratories  of  government  or  industry,  and  in  planning 
and  evaluation  in  the  public  service.  Graduate  degree  programs  are 
also  suited  to  those  who  wish  to  do  more  advanced  work  than  is  possible 
in  a diploma  program. 

.Additional  information  and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
U the  Secretary,  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  Univ'ersity  of  Toronto, 
d'oronto  5,  Canada,  or  from  Dr.  G.  H.  Beaton,  Secretary,  Graduate 
Department,  School  of  Hygiene,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5, 
^Canada.  Application  for  admission  to  a graduate  degree  program 
' jshould  normally  be  submitted  before  March  15th  directly  to  the  School 
^^f  Graduate  Studies,  University  of  Toronto.  Later  application  will 
mean  that  there  may  be  delay  in  the  consideration  of  applications  by 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Applications  will  not  be  accepted  after 
1st. 

A limited  number  of  fellowships  are  available  for  those  pursuing 
3 approved  courses  of  graduate  study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science 
or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 


con 
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GRADUATE  DEGREES  IN  SANITARY  ENGINEERING 
M.A.Sc. 

Courses  and  research  facilities  are  available  for  students  seeking  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Applied  Science  in  the  field  of  Sanitary  Engineer- 
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ing.  They  are  available  for  graduates  in  civil  engineering  of  approve] 
universities. 

Registration  is  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  instructions 
given  by  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  the  Schoc 
of  Hygiene  and  such  other  divisions  within  the  University  as  may  b| 
required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  student.  The  program  of  study  ma| 
include  a thesis  or  courses  or  both  as  recommended  by  the  Departmer 
of  Civil  Engineering. 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  the  degree  is  one  academi] 
session. 

M.Eng. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Engineering  may  be  obtained  either  on 
full-  or  part-time  basis.  The  courses  required  are  essentially  the  sam] 
as  for  the  M.A.Sc.  degree  and  are  offered  by  the  same  divisions. 

Registration  is  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  The  program  ol 
study  for  the  M.Eng.  will  be  equivalent  in  weight  to  a full  academic] 
session’s  work,  and  will  consist  of  lectures,  laboratories  and  an  optional 
project  as  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering.  Tha 
candidate  must  submit  a complete  program  of  study  on  first  enrolmen] 
and  the  work  for  the  degree  must  be  completed  within  four  calendar 
years  of  first  registration. 

Admission  Requirements 

Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Applied  Science  degree  or  the  Masteijj 
of  Engineering  degree  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  School  oil 
Graduate  Studies. 

Application  for  registration  in  these  programs  should  be  made  to: 
The  Secretary, 

School  of  Graduate  Studies, 

University  of  Toronto, 

Toronto  5,  Canada. 

Financial  Aid 

A limited  number  of  research  assistantships,  fellowships,  and  otherjl 
sources  of  financial  aid  are  available.  Candidates  should  submit  appli-; 
cations  to  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering,  University  of  Toronto, 
for  this  assistance.  The  candidate’s  attention  is  drawn  to  the  appro-3 
priate  section  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  calendar  for  details. 

Curriculum 

A program  of  studies  may  be  drawn  typically  from  the  following! 
courses:  Sanitary  Chemistry,  Water  and  Wastewater  Treatment,  De- 
sign Problems  of  Water  and  Wastewater  plants.  Sanitary  Microbiology,] 
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PPfov^Jnvironmental  Health  for  Engineers,  Statistics  for  Engineers,  Advanced 
. hydraulics,  Limnology. 

clionj^l  School  of  Hygiene  participates  in  the  presentation  of  two  of 
^““♦hese  courses,  as  follows: 
lie 

tiynut  Sanitary  ^^icrobiology  {CourseNo.  101 3X,  Civil  Engineer- 

irtra^  ing.  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies) . 
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{1701)  Environmental  Health  for  Engineers 
A survey  course  of  the  effect  of  the  environment  on  man’s  health. 
Topics  covered  are  the  effects  of  heat,  noise  and  vibration,  radia- 
tion, air  pollution  and  industrial  hygiene.  Methods  of  sampling 
and  surveillance  techniques  are  demonstrated  and  discussed  for 
air  pollution  and  radiation  together  with  radiation  protection  and 
disposal  of  radioactive  wastes. 

A brief  introduction  is  given  to  epidemiology  and  public  health 
administration  and  the  course  is  terminated  by  a series  of  seminars 
to  relate  the  course  to  engineering  practice. 

The  lectures  are  presented  by  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Hygiene, 
and  Dr.  P.  H.  Jones  (Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering) 
serves  as  coordinator.  60  hours  (Course  1701,  Calendar  of  School 
of  Graduate  Studies). 
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GRADUATE  DIPLOMA  PROGRAMS  IN 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SUBJECTS 


General  Information  on  Curriculum 

[o:  1 1 Postgraduate  diploma  programs  covering  public  health  subjects  are 
! offered  in  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  have  represented  one  of  the 
major  teaching  activities  of  the  School  for  many  years.  The  Diploma 
in  Public  Health  course,  for  example,  has  been  offered  in  the  Univer- 
sity since  1912.  Instruction  was  provided  in  the  Department  of  Hygiene 
and  Preventive  Medicine  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  School  of  Hygiene  in  1925.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
iiIk  School,  all  departments  have  participated  in  teaching  the  course.* 


ID) 


w 


•The  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine  merged  with  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  Administration  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  to  be- 
come the  Department  of  Public  Health  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  on  July  1, 
1956.  At  the  same  time,  the  Department  of  Microbiology  was  established  in 
the  School  of  Hygiene  and  incorporated  the  Sub-Department  of  Virus  Infections 
of  the  School.  The  Department  of  Public  Health  merged  with  the  Department 
of  Hospital  Administration  to  become  the  Department  of  Health  Administra- 
tion, July  1,  1967.  The  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine  was  established 
July  1,  1969  as  a joint  Department  with  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  Preventive  Medicine  to  medical  students. 
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Some  other  University  departments  also  teach  in  the  course,  for  e| 
ample,  the  Departments  of  Political  Economy  and  Sociology  ar 
departments  in  the  Faculties  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry. 

Entry  to  the  Diploma  in  Public  Health,  as  is  customary  in  til 
British  Commonwealth,  is  restricted  to  physicians  and  over  800  hai^ 
obtained  the  Toronto  diploma.  These  graduates  have  mostly  take 
positions  in  government  at  various  levels,  but  especially  in  the  statutoJ 
post  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health  or  Medical  Health  Officer  in  locj 
or  provincial  government  service. 

In  recognition  of  the  increasing  scope  and  responsibilities  of  publl 
health  and  of  the  essential  role  played  by  many  professionally  qualifie 
health  workers  other  than  physicians,  several  appropriate  courses 
study  leading  to  additional  graduate  diplomas  have  been  added  to  tl 
program  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  since  1943  (see  Table  1).  Most 
the  diploma  programs  have  been  recently  revised  and  their  education^ 
purposes  clarified  in  the  light  of  present  day  theory  and  practice 
public  health  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  graduate  diploma  programs  fall  into  two  main  categories.  In  tl 
first  category  the  courses  of  study  provide  an  academic  basis  fc 
the  study  and  practice  of  public  health  by  a common  “core”  of  generd 
public  health  subjects.  In  addition,  specialized  work  in  selected  fields 
provided.  These  public  health  oriented  programs  are  as  follows: 


Diploma  in  Public  Health; 

Diploma  in  Dental  Public  Health; 
Diploma  in  Veterinary  Public  Health; 
Diploma  in  Nutrition; 

Certificate  in  Public  Health. 


The  course  prescriptions  in  these  programs  are  summarized  ii| 
Table  2.  The  Public  Health  subjects,  taken  in  common,  include 
epidemiology,  vital  statistics,  medical  statistics,  public  health  nutrition, 
public  administration,  public  health  administration,  health  education! 
and,  for  all  but  two  diploma  programs,  medical  microbiology.  Th( 
core  subjects  occupy  about  500  hours  of  teaching  time. 

Opportunities  for  specialization  are  provided  through  additional 
“recjuired”  courses  and  by  optional  courses  selected  in  consultation  witi 
the  staff.  Thus,  students  in  the  Diploma  in  Public  Health  take  addi 
tional  work  in  public  health  administration.  Students  in  the  Diploma 
in  Dental  Public  Health  take  the  equivalent  of  three  courses  in  ora 
biology  and  preventive  dentistry,  and  students  in  the  Diploma  in 
Veterinary  Public  Health  take  a special  course  in  Veterinary  Public 
Health.  Those  enrolled  in  the  Diploma  in  Nutrition  take  the  equivalent! 
of  four  courses  in  nutrition  subjects. 
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for 5^  The  Certificate  in  Public  Health  is  provided  for  health  workers  who 
j^rc  interested  in  careers  in  public  health  but  are  not  physicians,  dentists, 
eterinarians,  nutritionists  or  laboratory  scientists.  Health  Education 
in  (ij  the  subject  most  frequently  taken,  but  special  programs  of  study  in 
30  (aether  subjects  or  a general  program  can  be  arranged, 
y taijj  All  International  students  take  a special  course  in  public  health 
tatotoi^dministration.  In  the  Diploma  in  Public  Health  course  these  students 
ijilgJre  required  to  take  parasitology  in  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
ais  subject  in  many  tropical  countries, 
pul,^  In  the  second  category  the  School  provides  four  specialized  diploma 
luliuourses  as  follows: 


irsesd 

totl| 

kcj 

3tioiu| 

iicec| 


Diploma  in  Industrial  Health; 

Diploma  in  Hospital  Administration; 

Diploma  in  Bacteriology; 

Diploma  in  Epidemiology  and  Community  Health. 

The  Diploma  in  Industrial  Health  includes  several  general  public 
I iLiealth  subjects  and  also  allows  for  concentration  in  Industrial  Health, 
jj  fjrhe  courses  in  Hospital  Administration,  Bacteriology  and  Epidemio- 
logy  and  Community  Health  concentrate  on  the  fields  of  specialization. 

Diploma  courses  are,  by  convention,  somewhat  intensive.  They  are 
pecially  designed  for  health  workers  with  some  postgraduate  ex- 
jcrience  who  can  devote  only  one  year  to  study  in  the  university.  It  is 
lot  therefore  possible  to  include  research  work  in  most  diploma  pro- 
grams. However,  students  wishing  to  undertake  research  and  intensive 
atudy  may  enter  an  M.Sc.  program  with  advanced  standing.  While  this 
double  program  requires  longer  than  the  M.Sc.  alone,  it  provides  a 
iroader  base. 


Application  for  Diploma  Courses 

Applications  for  admission  to  a course  of  study  leading  to  a diploma 
.^hould  be  forwarded  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible  to  the  Secretary, 
School  of  Hygiene,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5,  Ontario,  from 
^’whom  the  appropriate  forms  may  be  obtained.*  All  applications  for 
j diploma  courses  will  be  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Committee  on 
.Admissions  of  the  School  of  Hygiene.  Consideration  is  given  to  the 
[undergraduate  standing  and  postgraduate  experience  of  the  applicant 
[and  the  availability  of  space  and  facilities.  The  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee will  be  reported  to  the  applicant,  or  in  some  cases  to  the  agency 
’™^sponsoring  him,  as  promptly  as  possible. 

ij!  ’Applications  for  the  Diploma  in  Dental  Public  Health  course  should  be 
ffj  made  to  the  Secretary,  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Toronto,  on  the 
I appropriate  form. 
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Fees 


The  scale  of  fees  is  listed  on  pages  37-38. 


TABLE  2 


Summary  of  Hours  of  Instruction  in  Diplomas  in  Public  Health,  Denta 
Public  Health,  Veterinary  Public  Health,  Nutrition,  Epidemiology 
AND  Community  Health,  and  Certificate  in  Public  Health* 


iirrK 


Thf 


Dip. 


D.P.H.  D.D.P.H.  D.V.P.H.  Nutrit.  D.E.C.H.  C.P.H.^ 


*Bt(o 


Core  and  Required 
Subjects 


495 


505 


495 


495 


495 


495 


I 


Optional  Subjects  90-180  90-180  90-180  90-180  90-180  90-18' 


Total  Hours 
(Minimum) 


585 


595 


585 


585 


585 


585 


*Based  on  courses  of  30,  45,  60,  or  90  hours,  and  on  30  complete  weeks  o 
teaching  in  the  academic  year. 

**Some  changes  are  permitted,  depending  on  subject  of  concentration. 


Examinations  p 

Examinations,  written  and  practical,  are  held  in  most  subjects  ol  ^ 
instruction;  essays  or  assignments  are  also  marked.  The  conditions  foi  ^ 
academic  standing  are  printed  on  page  39.  I 


I 
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Diploma  in  Public  PIealth  i 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Diploma  in  Public  Health  course  of  study  is  to 
make  available  to  a physician,  in  an  academic  year  of  nine  months, 
facilities  for  graduate  professional  education  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  public  health  and  preventive  medicine,  to  prepare  for  a career  at; 
home  or  abroad.  'j 

It  is  expected  that  most  candidates  will  take  public  positions  equi-!| 
valent  to  that  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  or  will  be  employed  as; 
medical  officers  in  official  or  other  health  services,  with  special  interest^ 
in  preventive  medicine  and  medical  administration. 
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Admission  Requirements 

The  University  provides  a course  of  study  leading  to  a Diploma  in 
Public  Health  (D.P.H.)  for  graduates  in  medicine  of  this  University, 
jr  other  unix  ersities  recognized  for  this  purpose  by  the  Senate,  and  for 
:uch  others  who  hold  a qualification  to  practice  medicine  in  this  or 
3ther  countries  which  a Provincial  Licensing  Board  in  Canada  recog- 
''*'^*lnizcs  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  registration. 

\ 

Curriculum 

The  course  prescription  for  the  Diploma  in  Public  Health  consists  of 
P,H.**'the  following  core  and  required  subjects,  as  described  in  detail  under  the 
^department  offering  the  subject: 


H5 

M-l* 


58j 
el)  a 


Isoi 
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Epidemiology  I (1001) 

Vital  Statistics  I (1003) 

Medical  Statistics  III  (1020) 

Medical  Microbiology  (1112) 

Public  Health  Nutrition  (1201) 

Environmental  Health  (1301) 

Sanitation  (1406) 

Public  Health  Administration  I (1401) 

Public  Health  Administration  II  (1402) 
or  Public  Health  Administration  III  (1403) 

Public  Health  Administration  IV  ( 1404) 

or  both  Seminars  in  Maternal  and  Child  Health  I (1420) 

and  Medical  Parasitology  (1504) 

Health  Education  (1405) 


In  addition,  all  Diploma  in  Public  Health  students  will  choose  three 
options  from  approved  subjects  or  assignments  available  and  listed  in 
the  School  of  Hygiene  Calendar,  or  given  elsewhere  in  this  University, 
in  keeping  with  the  student’s  needs  and  program  timetable. 

Facilities  for  field  visits  and  demonstrations  are  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Health  for  Ontario,  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
J of  the  City  of  Toronto,  and  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health, 
Ilf  Borough  of  East  York,  directed  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Bell,  Professor  in  the 
ia  Department  of  Health  Administration  of  the  School.  (See  page  36.) 

1 


Diploma  in  Dental  Public  Health 
Purpose 

'I'he  purpose  of  the  Diploma  in  Dental  Public  Health  course  of  study 
is  to  make  available  to  a dentist,  in  an  academic  year  of  nine  months. 
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facilities  for  graduate  professional  education  in  the  theory  and  practic  Sts®® 


of  public  health,  preventive  dentistry  and  dental  public  health, 
prepare  for  a career  at  home  or  abroad. 

It  is  expected  that  most  candidates  will  take  public  positions 
dental  public  health  specialists  in  official  health  services. 


Sun'cy 


Admission  Requirements 

The  University  provides  a course  of  study  leading  to  a Diploma  ii 
Dental  Public  Health  (D.D.P.H.)  for  graduates  in  dentistry  of  thi 
University  of  other  universities  recognized  for  this  purpose  by  th(  ujn 
Senate.  The  course  is  taught  jointly  in  the  School  of  Hygiene  an(  f|,5| 
the  Faculty  of  Dentistry. 


Vital  S 
, or  any 


olHyi 


ilyis 


Curriculum 

The  course  prescription  for  the  Diploma  in  Dental  Public  HealtI 
consists  of  the  following  core  and  required  subjects,  as  described  i 
detail  under  the  department  offering  the  subject; 


iJpri 

(ac 


It  IS 


Dental  Public  Health  Seminars  (1006) 

Epidemiology  I ( 1001 ) 

Health  Education  (1405) 

Preventive  Dentistry  (100.3) 

Public  Health  Administration  I (1401) 

Public  Health  Nutrition  (1201) 

Reading  Course  and  Essay  in  Dental  Public  Health  (1030) 
Public  Health  Administration  II  (1402) 
or  Public  Health  Administration  HI  (1403) 


iitnc 
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In  addition.  Diploma  in  Dental  Public  Health  students  will 
expected  to  select  a further  three  courses  from  the  following  list: 


be 


Tk 


turn 


* 

to 


Computers  in  the  Health  Sciences  (1022) 

Data  Processing  for  the  Health  Sciences  (1010) 
Dental  Statistics  and  Epidemiology  (1040X) 
Introduction  to  Public  Health  Law  (1410) 
Medical  Care  Administration  HI  (1413) 

Medical  Statistics  I (1004) 
or  Medical  Statistics  III  (1020) 

Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics 
Oral  Biology  I ( 1001 ) 

Public  Administration  (2902) 

Radiological  Health  (1306) 

Environmental  Flealth  (1301) 

Social  and  Cultural  Aspects  of  Flealth  and  Illness 
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I 

Praciii  I 

Ealti,! 

itioiii  j 


Statistics  (1008) 

Survey  Methods  in  the  Health  Sciences  (1024) 

7'heor)'  and  Practice  of  Program  Evaluation  (1428) 

Vital  Statistics  I (1003) 

or  any  other  course  available  in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  or  School 
of  Hygiene  Calendars  or  given  elsewhere  in  the  University. 


o(  to)iPLOMA  IN  Veterinary  Public  Health 


leaa 


iirpose 

I'he  purpose  of  the  Diploma  in  Veterinary  Public  Health  course  of 
tudy  is  to  make  available  to  a veterinarian,  in  an  academic  year  of 
line  months,  facilities  for  graduate  professional  education  in  the  theory 
ind  practice  of  public  health  and  veterinary  public  health,  to  prepare 

?’or  a career  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  expected  that  most  candidates  will  take  public  positions  as 
|/eterinary  public  health  specialists  in  official  health  services. 


J idmission  Requirements 

■ 4'he  University  provides  a course  of  study  leading  to  a Diploma  in 
Veterinary  Public  Health  (D.V.P.H.)  for  graduates  in  veterinary 
science  of  this  University,  or  other  universities  or  institutions  recognized 
. for  this  purpose  by  the  Senate. 


Curriculum 

I File  course  prescription  for  the  Diploma  in  Veterinary  Public  Health 
iiconsists  of  the  following  core  and  required  subjects,  as  described  in 
detail  under  the  department  offering  the  subject: 

1 Epidemiology  I (1001) 

Vital  Statistics  I (1003) 

Medical  Statistics  (1020) 

‘ Medical  Microbiology  (1112) 

I Public  Health  Nutrition  (1201) 

Environmental  Health  (1301) 

Sanitation  (1406) 

Public  Health  Administration  I (1401) 

Public  Health  Administration  II  (1402) 
or  Public  Health  Administration  HI  (1403) 

Health  Education  I (1405) 

Veterinary  Public  Health  (1407) 


In  addition,  all  Diploma  in  Veterinary  Public  Health  students  will 
choose  three  options  from  approved  subjects  or  assignments  available 
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and  listed  in  the  School  of  Hygiene  Calendar,  or  given  elsewhere  in  tn 
University,  in  keeping  with  the  student’s  needs  and  program  tim' 
table. 


iScliool 


lie  an 


Diploma  in  Nutrition 


llOSlA 


Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Diploma  in  Nutrition  course  of  study  is  to  ma 
available  to  a graduate  with  appropriate  undergraduate  experience, 
an  academic  year  of  nine  months,  facilities  for  graduate  profession; 
education  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  public  health  and  public  heal 
nutrition,  to  prepare  for  a career  as  teacher  or  consultant,  at  home  d 
abroad.  ij 

It  is  expected  that  most  graduates  will  take  public  positions  as  nutr 
tion  consultants  or  medical  nutritionists  in  official  health  services 
will  become  members  of  university  departments. 


WfflK 
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Admission  Requirements 

The  University  of  Toronto  provides  a course  of  study  leading  to 
Diploma  in  Nutrition  (Dip.Nutrit. ) for  graduates  of  this  University,  oj 
other  universities  or  institutions  recognized  for  this  purpose  by  thi 
Senate,  who  have  taken  undergraduate  instruction  in  nutrition. 


iici 


Curriculum 

I'he  course  prescription  for  the  Diploma  in  Nutrition  consists  of  thcilk 
following  core  and  required  subjects,  as  described  in  detail  undei||Ep 
the  department  offering  the  subject: 


Epidemiology  I (1001) 

Medical  Statistics  HI  (1020) 

Public  Health  Nutrition  (1201) 

Public  Health  Administration  I (1401) 

Public  Health  Administration  II  ( 1402) 
or  Public  Health  Administration  HI  (1403) 

Health  Education  I (1405) 

Community  Nutrition  (1211) 

Metabolic  Aspects  of  Nutrition  (1205) 

Nutrient  Requirements  (1206) 

Field  Observation  and  Program  Laboratory  (1208) 


It 


In  addition,  all  Diploma  in  Nutrition  students  will  choose  three 
options  from  approved  subjects  or  assignments  available  and  listed  in 
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«reii](Je  School  of  Hygiene  Calendar,  or  given  elsewhere  in  this  University, 
2®  tuii  keeping  with  the  student’s  needs  and  program  timetable. 

Students  who  have  not  before  studied  microbiology  may  be  required 
take  an  introductory  course. 

jiPLOMA  IN  Epidemiology  and  Community  Health 
purpose 

to®jk  purpose  of  the  course  of  study  leading  to  the  Diploma  in 
pidemiology  and  Community  Health  is  to  train  physicians  and  other 
Dpropriately  trained  allied  health  workers,  in  an  academic  year  of 
ine  months,  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  community  health  with  a 
lew  to  a career  in  this  developing  field. 

dmission  Requirements 

The  candidates  for  the  course  leading  to  the  Diploma  in  Epidemio- 
ogy  and  Community  Health  will  be  graduates  of  medicine  or  other 
Hied  health  science  courses  in  the  University  of  Toronto  or  other 
Diversities  recognized  for  this  purpose  by  the  Senate,  and  have  aca- 
demic standing,  experience  and  aptitude  acceptable  to  the  Admissions 
a to|lommittee  of  the  School  of  Hygiene. 
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Curriculum 

The  prescribed  course  of  study  for  the  Diploma  in  Epidemiology  and 
’ommunity  Health  consists  of  the  following  required  subjects: 


)fii 

iniK 


Public  Health  Administration  I (1401) 

Medical  Statistics  I (1004) 

Epidemiology  I (1001) 

Vital  Statistics  I (1003) 

Social  and  Cultural  Aspects  of  Health  and  Illness 
I’heory  and  Practice  of  Program  Evaluation  (1428) 
Community  Health  Program  (1427) 

Survey  Methods  in  the  Health  Sciences  (1024) 


In  addition,  all  Diploma  in  Epidemiology  and  Community  Health 
students  will  choose  three  options  from  approved  subjects  or  assign- 
ments available  and  listed  in  the  School  of  Hygiene  Calendar,  or  given 
L-lsewhere  in  this  University,  in  keeping  with  the  student’s  needs  and 
program  timetable. 


Certificate  in  Public  Health 

Candidates  are  expected  to  take  a general  course  for  instruction  in 
public  health  subjects,  similar  to  that  outlined  as  the  core  requirements 
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for  the  Diploma  in  Public  Health.  In  addition,  specialized  subjects  i tdin 


Health  Education,  Epidemiology,  Health  Administration,  Enviro 
mental  Health,  or  other  fields,  can  be  chosen  by  arrangements  with  tii 
Course  Director  and  Head  of  the  Department  concerned,  and  approvi 
of  the  Curriculum  Committee.  The  total  length  of  the  Certificate  iii 
Public  Health  Course  should  approximate  that  of  the  diploma  coursei 


koM 


Diploma  in  Industrial  Healtpi 


Purpose  _ _ 

The  purpose  of  the  Diploma  in  Industrial  Health  course  of  study  i|  j 
to  make  available  to  a physician,  in  an  academic  year  of  nine  months  y 
facilities  for  graduate  professional  education  in  the  theory  and  practici  |,(,j 
of  preventive  medicine  and  occupational  health. 

Most  candidates  will  be  interested  in  positions  as  physicians  in  indus|L(, 
try.  Government,  or  the  Armed  Forces,  and  particularly  concernecfdjf 
with  preventive  medicine,  occupational  medicine  and  health  practictj  .Jq, 
and  the  entire  spectrum  of  occupational  health  hazards. 


Admission  Requirements 

The  University  provides  a course  of  study  leading  to  a Diploma  ir 
Industrial  Health  (D.I.H.)  for  graduates  in  medicine  of  this  UniJ 
versity,  or  other  universities  recognized  for  this  purpose  by  the  Senate,  ^ 
and  for  such  others  who  hold  a qualification  to  practice  medicine  in 
this  or  other  countries  which  a Provincial  Licensing  Board  in  Canada 
recognizes  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  registration. 


Curriculum 

The  course  prescription  for  the  Diploma  in  Industrial  Health  con-|j 
sists  of  the  following  core  and  required  subjects,  as  described  in  detail  |fi 
under  the  department  offering  the  subject: 

Epidemiology  I (1001) 

Environmental  Health  (1301) 

Occupational  Health  Practice  (1302) 

Radiological  Health  (1306) 

Industrial  Hygiene  (1313) 

Occupational  Toxicology  and  Diseases  (1314) 

Clinical  Subjects  (1310) 

Industrial  Field  Visits  (1311) 

Essay 

In  addition,  all  Diploma  in  Industrial  Health  students  will  choose 
three  options  from  approved  subjects  or  assignments  available  and 
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sted  in  the  School  of  Hygiene  Calendar,  or  given  elsewhere  in  this 
Jniversity,  in  keeping  with  the  student’s  needs  and  program  timetable. 
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)iPLOMA  IN  Hospital  Administration 


'urpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Diploma  in  Hospital  Administration  course  is  to 
)rovide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  undertake  graduate  professional 
ducation  in  hospital  administration.  The  curriculum  is  planned  on  a 
' iroad  educational  basis  with  emphasis  on  the  application  of  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  elements  of  administration  to  the  complex  field 
if  hospital  operation.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  developing  an 
, |inderstanding  of  the  hospital’s  role  in  the  provision  of  health  care 
" erv’ices,  in  education  and  research,  to  the  relationships  of  the  hospital 
o other  health  services  and  measurement  of  acceptable  standards  of 
f performance  by  and  in  hospitals. 


udjfi 
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I Admission  Requirements 

u ' Candidates  for  the  Diploma  in  Hospital  Administration  must  be 
[’i^l'raduates  of  this  University,  or  other  universities  recognized  for  this 
jurpose  by  the  Senate,  and  have  academic  standing,  experience,  and 
j,  iptitude  acceptable  to  the  Committee  on  Applications  of  the  School 
pf  Hygiene. 

This  course  of  twenty-one  months  provides  a professional  program 
I )f  graduate  study  to  prepare  selected  candidates  for  hospital  adminis- 
•.ration  and  related  fields. 

: 

[Curriculum 

|[  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  are  required  to  complete  the  courses 
nf  study  outlined  below,  and  a period  of  twelve  months  as  a resident 
in  hospital  administration  in  a hospital  selected  by  the  School  of 
Hygiene  and  located  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  or  within  motoring 
distance. 

The  curriculum  consists  of  lectures  and  observational  visits  in  the 
following  courses;  a residency  year  in  an  approved  hospital;  and  a 
thesis. 


First  year — 

Hospital  Organization  and  Management  (1601) 
Personnel  Management  (1604) 

Hospital  Financial  Management  (1615) 
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Hospital  Departmental  Management  (1616) 

Economic  Problems  of  the  Health  Sector  (1426) 

Research  Method  in  Health  Administration  (1621) 

Medical  Science  Orientation  (1605) 

Administrative  Practices  I (1606) 

Public  Health  (1702) 

Vital  Statistics  HI  (Department  of  Epidemiology  and  Biometrics 
(1015) 

Medical  Care  Administration  (1402) 

Introductory  Accounting  (Department  of  Political  Economy)  ( 1608 
Cost  Accounting  (Department  of  Political  Economy)  (1609) 
Introduction  to  Economics  (100)  (Department  of  Political  Economy 
(100) 

Computers  in  the  Health  Sciences  (1022) 

Legal  Aspects  of  Hospital  Management  (1617) 

Theory  of  Health  Administration  (1614) 


odiirt 


Second  year — 

Hospital  Organization  and  Management  II  (1610) 
Administrative  Practices  II  (1611) 

Thesis  Preparation  (1612) 

Residency  in  Hospital  Administration 


use, 


icteti 

ivet: 


tso: 


A candidate  may  apply  for  an  exemption  in  “Medical  SciencJ 
Orientation”  if  a university  graduate  in  medicine  or  nursing,  and  iia 
“Introductory  Accounting”  and  “Introduction  to  Economics”  if  hel 
has  successfully  completed  approved  courses  in  these  subjects  at  a unij 
versity. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  a thesis  acceptable  to  the  Depart-j 
ment.  An  outline  of  the  thesis  is  to  be  submitted  for  approval  of  thel 
Department  by  December  31  of  the  second  year.  Two  printed,  mimeo-' 
graphed  or  typewritten  copies  of  the  completed  thesis  must  be  sub-| 
mitted.  Theses  must  be  submitted  within  5 years  of  initial  registration.! 


Diploma  in  Bacteriology 
Purpose 

I’he  purpose  of  the  Diploma  in  Bacteriology  Course  is  to  provide 
graduate  professional  education  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  Medical 
Microbiology,  with  special  reference  to  the  practice  of  the  specialty  in 
public  health  laboratories,  other  medical  and  veterinary  diagnostic. 
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production  and  control  laboratories,  and  in  hospitals  and  clinics.  The 
ourse,  if  passed  with  appropriate  standing,  also  serves  as  a general 
preparation  for  those  wishing  to  take  a graduate  degree  in  a specialized 
irea  of  Medical  Microbiology. 

Admission  Requirements 

>ietna|  yhe  University  provides  a course  of  study  leading  to  a Diploma  in 
Bacteriology  (Dip.  Bact.)  for  graduates  of  this  University,  or  other 
iniversities  or  institutions  recognized  for  this  purpose  by  the  Senate,  in 
P^^lirts  or  science,  medicine,  veterinary  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy, 
' igriculture,  who  have  taken  an  undergraduate  course  of  instruction  in 
nicrobiology.  Candidates  will  usually  be  required  to  have  completed  at 
east  one  year  of  practical  postgraduate  experience  in  microbiology. 

Curriculum 

The  course  may  be  taken  on  a part-time  basis  over  two  consecutive 
;.^cademic  years.  The  general  course  prescription  is  as  follows; 


Diploma  in  Bacteriology 


Total  Hours 
Term  per  Course 


cieiK  (1104) 
(1119) 


if 

inn 


;pail 


(1115) 

(1016) 

(1505) 

(1014) 

(1121) 

(1114) 

(1128) 


Immunology 

Microbial  Genetics 

Medical  Mycology 

Statistical  Methods  in  Microbiology 

Medical  Parasitology  and  Entomology 

Epidemiology  2 

Microbial  Physiology  and  Metabolism 
Medical  and  Public  Health  Bacteriology 
Systematic  Medical  Virology 


Total  (all  required  subjects) 


iu( 

ito 


1,  2 
1,  2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

1.  2 


75 

50 

60 

30 

60 

30 

120 

110 

180 

715 


DURATION  OF  COURSES 


lif 

Ec.  ’ 


iO 

f 


All  diploma  and  certificate  courses  are  of  about  32  weeks’  duration, 
exclusive  of  revision  and  examinations,  except  for  the  Diploma  in 
Hospital  Administration,  which  extends  over  two  years.  Courses  com- 
mence in  the  first  week  of  September  of  each  year,  and  finish  at  the 
end  of  May  of  the  year  following.  The  graduation  ceremony  is  held  in 
June  or  November.  Graduate  degree  programs  usually  continue 
through  the  summer  months. 


I 
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RECOGNrnON  BY  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  Api 

PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS  OF  CANADA  uin 


Attendance  at  a School  of  Plygiene  diploma  course,  provided  the 
diploma  is  obtained,  satisfies  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  Certifica' 
tion  or  Fellowship  programs  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  anc 
Surgeons  of  Canada  in  the  approved  medical  specialties.  A second  yeai  jj 
of  study  may  also  be  accepted.  jn 


RESIDENCY  TRAINING  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Th 


Jn 


The  Borough  of  East  York  Health  Unit  has  been  approved  by  th( 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Canada  to  provide  one 
year  of  supervised  field  training  in  jrublic  health  in  fulfilment  of  the 
year  of  such  training  as  required  under  Section  2[a)  of  the  training 
requirements  in  public  health  leading  to  certification  in  that  specialty 

A substantial  fellowship  is  available  to  a candidate  from  Ontario  whe  f,' 
intends  to  pursue  a full-time  career  as  a public  health  physician  anc 
v.'ho  plans  to  complete  the  recjuired  training  program  enabling  hiir 
to  write  the  examinations  for  certification  by  the  Royal  College  of  Phy 
sicians  and  Surgeons  of  Canada. 

Interested  candidates  from  other  provinces  are  eligible  for  training 
but  should  apply  to  their  own  provincial  department  of  health  as  tc! 
fellowships  available  to  them. 

Enquiries  may  be  made  to  Dr.  J.  S.  Bell,  Department  of  Health 
Administration. 


id( 


REFRESFIER  COURSES 

Refresher  courses  for  graduates  are  held  in  the  School  of  Hygiene 
each  year,  as  a program  of  continuing  education. 

The  Annual  Refresher  Course  in  Public  Health  and  Preventive 
Medicine  is  open  to  Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  other  professiona 
workers  in  public  health.  It  is  held  in  February,  and  lasts  for  one  week 
(1972:  February  14-18.) 

The  fees  for  these  courses  are  approximately  $17.50  a day,  depending 
on  length.  Further  details  may  be  obtained  from  the  Assistant  Directoi 
and  Secretary,  School  of  Flygiene,  University  of  Toronto. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  COURSES 


The  following  course  will  be  offered  in  May,  1972. 

Electron  Microscopy  with  Particular  Reference  to  Microbiology 
Fee  $300.00. 
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Applications  forms  for  admission  and  further  information  may  be 
ibtained  from  the  Assistant  Director  and  Secretai7,  School  of  Hygiene. 


FEES 

A student  who  desires  to  enrol  is  required  to  pay  at  least  the  first 
erm  instalment  of  fees  on  or  before  the  opening  date  of  the  session, 
tnd  before  he  can  receive  his  registration  card  for  admission  to  lectures. 


ow^ 

nai^ 


rhe  amount  of  the  first  term  instalment  of  fees  or  of  the  total  fee  for 
he  session  may  be  ascertained  from  the  schedule  of  fees  below. 

The  second  term  instalment  of  fees  (if  not  already  paid)  is  payable 
)n  or  before  January  10. 

Any  Student  who  registers  after  the  30th  Sept,  is  required  to  pay  a 
ate  registration  fee  of  $10.  plus  $1.  for  each  day  of  delay  up  to  a 
naximum  of  $20. 

If  the  second  instalment  of  fees  is  not  paid  in  full  on  or  before  the 
late  on  which  it  is  due,  an  additional  charge  of  $3  per  month  will  be 
nade  for  each  month  or  portion  thereof  while  any  part  of  the  instal- 


nent  remains  upaid,  with  the  provision  that 
1 ional  charge  shall  not  exceed  $10. 

•ecs*  — 1971-1972 

the  total 

of  such 

addi- 

Academic 

Fees 

Inci- 

dental 

Fees 

Total 

Fees 

First 

Instal- 

ment 

Second 

Instal- 

ment 

lotirses  in  School  of  Hygiene 
)iploma  in  Public  Health 

!5625 

$625 

.$313 

,$315 

diploma  in  Industrial  Health 

625 

625 

313 

315 

)iploma  in  Hospital 
1 Administrationj 

700 

$10 

710 

360 

353 

)iploma  in  Dental  Public 
Health 

435 

435 

218 

220 

diploma  in  Veterinary 
Public  Health 

625 

10 

635 

323 

315 

diploma  in  Bacteriology 

625 

10 

635 

323 

315 

liploma  in  Nutrition 

()25 

10 

635 

323 

315 

diploma  in  Epidemiology 
and  Community  Health 

625 

10 

635 

323 

315 

Certificate  in  Public  Health 

625 

10 

635 

323 

315 

Special  Students  (per  subject) 
Special  Students  (full  time) 

95 

625 

10 

95 

635 

323 

315 

iummer  Course 
electron  Microscopy  with 
'l  reference  to  Microbiology 

300 

300 
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Inci- 

First 

Secom  itp 
Instal 

Academic 

dental 

total 

Instal- 

Fees 

Fees 

Fees 

ment 

ment 

special  Course 
Advanced  Program  in 

5lU 

iH) 

Health  Services  Organization 
and  Administration, 

sill 

Co 

Part  I 

Advanced  Program  in 

$2on 

$200 

ill 

Health  Services  Organization 
and  Administration, 

Part  II 

200 

200 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Ph.D.  (men) 

435 

$40 

475 

$258 

$220 

Ph.D.  (women) 

435 

20 

455 

238 

220 

M.Sc.  (men) 

435 

40 

475 

258 

220 

M.Sc.  (women) 

435 

20 

455 

238 

220 

M.A.Sc. 

435 

40 

475 

258 

220 

M.Eng. 

435 

40 

475 

258 

220 

Reregistration 

60 

10 

70 

Special  Students  (per  subject) 

no 

20 

130 

*In  view  of  increasing  costs  fees  are  subject  to  change  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors; cheques  must  be  payable  at  par  in  Toronto. 

|The  entire  fee  is  to  be  paid  in  the  first  year  of  the  course. 


All  fees  for  the  session  must  have  been  paid  in  full  before  the  student 
can  be  admitted  to  the  examinations. 

A supplemental  fee  of  $15.00,  payable  to  the  School  of  Hygiene, 
will  be  paid  by  all  Diploma  students  on  registration.  This  fee  covers 
mimeograph  charges,  microscope  services,  and  other  incidental  charges. 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS 


The  School  of  Hygiene  admits  as  Special  Students  university  gradu- 
ates desirous  of  studying  one  or  more  subjects  of  the  school  curricula 
(see  below).  The  fees  are  not  less  than  $95.00  per  subject  (open  to 
change  by  Board  of  Governors).  Incpiiry  should  be  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary, School  of  Hygiene.  (See  also  Summer  School  courses,  page  36.) 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  IN  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

The  School  of  Hygiene  will  arrange  special  full-time  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  for  advanced  training  in  Health  Administration  of 
persons  holding  or  expected  to  hold  senior  responsible  administrative 
posts  in  certain  overseas  countries. 
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These  programs  will  ordinarily  extend  over  a full  academic  period. 
Ijjj  The  programs  will  not  lead  to  a diploma  or  degree.  Similar  programs 
H(  may  be  arranged  for  senior  academic  personnel. 

Students  will  be  registered  as  Special  Students  full-time  in  the  School 
of  Hygiene  and  it  is  understood  that  they  will  be  expected  to  attend 
regularly  and  write  examinations. 

Consideration  for  such  programs  will  be  given  on  individual  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary,  School  of  Hygiene. 


ATTENDANCE  AND  REGISTRATION 


•I 


L 


A student  whose  attendance  at  lectures  or  laboratories  or  whose  work 
is  deemed  by  the  Council  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
may  have  his  registration  cancelled  at  any  time.  Students  who  wish  to 
change  their  registration  must  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
] the  School  of  Hygiene  not  later  than  two  weeks  after  the  official  open- 
ling  of  the  term  of  the  School  of  Hygiene. 

Students  registered  in  a diploma  program  in  the  School  of  Hygiene 
may  apply  for  exemption  in  a subject  if  they  have  completed  an  ap- 
proved or  equivalent  course  at  this  or  another  university  approved 
by  the  Senate,  within  five  years  of  registration  for  the  diploma  course. 
In  exceptional  circumstances,  the  five-year  period  may  be  waivered. 


CONDITIONS  FOR  ACADEMIC  STANDING 

( 1 ) The  following  are  the  percentages  and  corresponding  grades 
for  subjects  taught  in  the  School  of  Hygiene  in  the  various  graduate 
Diploma  and  Certificate  Courses: 


80%-100%  = Grade  A 
70%-  79%  = Grade  B 
60%-  69%  = Grade  G 
Below  60%  = Failure 

(2)  In  graduate  degree  programs,  letter  grades  without  specified 
numerical  equivalents  are  applied  as  follows: 


A+  B+  C 

A B Fail 

A-  B- 

Students  completing  prerequisite  courses  are  permitted  to  obtain  a 
Grade  C,  provided  their  overall  average  is  Grade  B or  better. 

In  certain  courses  to  be  designated  by  the  Ghairman  of  the  Graduate 
Department,  a simple  “Pass”-“Fail”  system  is  applied. 
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(3)  Candidates  writing  an  examination  in  a subject  or  group  o£ 
subjects  taught  in  another  Division  of  the  University  will  be  required' 
to  pass  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Division  concerned. 

(4)  To  qualify  for  a Diploma  or  Certificate  a candidate  must  obtain 

standing  in  all  final  examinations,  as  described  in  Section  ( 1 ) above.j  ‘ 
A student  failing  in  more  than  three  subjects  will  be  deemed  to  have, 
failed  his  course.  ! 

(5)  A candidate  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  final  examination  unless; 

he  has  paid  all  his  fees.  ^ 

(6)  Practical  or  laboratory  work,  assignments,  and  thesis  or  essay 
requirements  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  before  a Diploma  or 
Certificate  can  be  granted. 

(7)  Petitions  for  consideration  with  regard  to  examinations  on 
account  of  illness,  domestic  affliction  or  other  causes  must  be  filed  with  xl 
the  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  on  or  before  the  last  day  of 
the  examinations,  together  with  a medical  certificate  stating  that  the|^® 
candidate  was  examined  at  the  time  of  the  illness,  or  other  evidence,  i jf'' 

(8)  When  a student  has  failed  a subject,  a supplemental  examina- 

tion will  only  be  offered  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Examiners 
Committee.  In  accordance  with  the  policies  for  supplemental  ex- 
aminations approved  by  the  Council  of  the  School  of  Hygiene,  a. 
student  registered  in  a Diploma  course  will  be  limited  to  a total  of! 
three  supplemental  examinations  in  the  program,  regardless  of  the' 
number  of  years  registered  in  the  School  of  Hygiene.  A student  who! 
fails  a supplemental  examination  or  fails  to  write  an  offered  supple-! 
mental  examination,  shall  not  be  permitted  re-examination  unless  the^  ||p 
subject  is  repeated.  i |n 

(9)  No  Diploma  or  Certificate  will  be  awarded  unless  all  supple-:  ig 
mental  examinations  or  thesis  requirements  have  been  completed 
within  five  years  of  first  registration  in  the  Diploma  or  Certificate 
course,  despite  completion  of  all  other  requirements. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTFI 
(1970-1971) 

Professor  of  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Acting  Chairman 

of  Department  A.  M.  Fisher 

Professor  of  Environmental  Health  J.  R.  Brown  ■ 

Professor  of  Applied  Physiology R.  J.  Shephard! 

Associate  Professor  of  Environmental  Health  D.  A.  Turner 

(part-time) 
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Associate  Professors  of  Industrial  Health  D.  R.  Warren 

R.  B.  Sutherland  (part-time) 
E.  Mastromatteo  (part-time) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Health  J.  H.  Baillie  (part-time) 

Special  Lecturers  in  Industrial  Health  A.  Anglin,  R.  G.  Bell, 

J.  Charters,  J.  Chmara,  J.  A.  Corson, 
J.  E.  CowLE,  A.  J.  Denne,  D.  K.  Grant, 
T.  R.  Hamilton,  R.  Martin, 
J.  P.  McQuigan,  D.  H.  Morrison, 
W.  E.  O’Hara,  J.  R.  Perkins, 
W.  F.  Pendergast,  a.  B.  C.  Powell, 
V.  L.  Tidey,  a.  j.  de  Villiers, 
J.  F.  S.  Walmsley 

Instructors G.  J.  Godin,  B.  J.  Tan 

Fellow A.  Rode 

Chief  Technician  J.  H.  Horwood 

Technicians B.  Behrens,  F.  Chai,  L.  Y.  Chow, 

Miss  J.  Nowoslawska,  S.  Qureshi 

Secretaries  Miss  J.  Karnaus 

Mrs.  I.  McMullen  (part-time) 


\ 


The  Department  of  Environmental  Health  is  concerned  with  the 
relationship  between  man  and  his  environment.  Attention  is  given 
particularly  to  the  chemical  and  physical  attributes  of  environment 
from  the  standpoint  of  pollution  of  air  and  water  including  pollution 
from  radio-active  sources.  Problems  of  occupational  health  in  industry 
and  commerce  are  studied,  including  rehabilitation  following  industrial 
injuries.  The  department  also  provides  an  opportunity  to  determine 
the  physiological  effects  of  man’s  exposure  to  various  environmental 
conditions. 

Department  activities  include  research  on  a variety  of  subjects  in 
relation  to  human  ecology  and  facilities  for  research  in  environmental 
hygiene  and  industrial  health  are  provided  for  suitably  ciualified  can- 
didates seeking  experience  in  scientific  investigation. 

The  department  has  an  active  program  directed  to  work  physiology 
including  ergonomics. 

II  Elementary  and  advanced  courses  in  industrial  health  are  offered 
with  instruction  provided  by  means  of  lectures,  seminars,  demonstra- 
tions, laboratory  exercises  and  field  activities. 

The  field  courses  include  inspection  of  health  facilities  in  industry, 
and  provide  an  opportunity  to  assess  the  value  and  operation  of  health 
scrv'ices  from  the  standpoint  of  employer  and  employee.  Visits  are  also 
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arranged  to  control  agencies,  water  and  sewage  plants  and  similar] 
facilities. 


The  courses  of  instruction  are  as  follows; 

( 1301 ) Environmental  Health.  A survey  course  covering,  in  lectures, 
demonstrations  and  laboratory  periods,  the  physiological  reactions  of  I 
man  to  his  environment.  The  following  topics  will  be  covered:  physio- 
logical reactions  to  the  physical  environment — heat,  cold,  humidity, 
light,  illumination,  ionizing  radiation,  sound,  atmospheric  pressure,  | 
muscular  work  and  environmental  stress ; physiological  reactions  to  the  i 
chemical  environment — air  pollution,  respiratoiy  irritants,  asphyxiants, 
anaesthetics,  systemic  poisons,  dusts,  aerosols  and  carcinogens;  prin- 
ciples of  control  of  the  occupational  environment — morbidity  and 
mortality  in  relation  to  occupation,  occupational  health  services. 
45  hours  throughout  the  year.  (Course  No.  1301,  Calendar  of  School 
of  Graduate  Studies.)  Part  of  this  material  is  also  presented  in  the 
course  Environmental  Health  for  Engineers  (see  page  23). 


Ijisiderf 
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(1302)  Occupational  Health  Practice.  A course  in  which  selected 
topics  in  Occupational  Health  are  presented  in  seminars  and  industrial 
visits.  The  topics  covered  include:  history  of  occupational  health; 
governmental  activities  in  occupational  health — relevant  legislation, 
governmental  agencies  and  their  functions,  responsibilities  of  employers, 
responsibilities  of  labour;  characteristics  of  occupational  populations — 
general  and  special  groups,  morbidity  and  mortality;  occupational 
health  practice — organization,  administration,  staff  and  facilities;  pre- 
placement and  periodic  examinations,  job  placement,  prognosis  of 
physical  defects,  special  programs  (audiometry,  chest  X-rays,  EGG, 
etc. ) , immunization,  accident  prevention,  health  records,  absenteeism, 
rehabilitation,  occupational  psychology;  occupational  diseases — dust 
diseases,  metals,  metalloids,  solvents,  gases,  specialized  chemicals  (pesti- 
cides, plastics,  etc.),  occupational  dermatitis,  prevention  of  occupa- 
tional diseases.  60  hours  throughout  the  year. 


IWRO 
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(1303)  Advanced  Environmental  Health.  An  advanced  lecture  and 
laboratory  course  for  Diploma  in  Industrial  Health  candidates.  Topics 
covered  include;  heat  and  cold,  atmospheric  pressure,  lighting,  noise, 
ionizing  radiation  and  air  pollution.  60  hours. 

(1313)  Industrial  Hygiene.  A laboratory,  field  work  and  seminar 
course  for  Diploma  in  Industrial  Health  candidates.  Topics  covered 
include:  the  principles  of  industrial  hygiene  and  specific  studies  on 
environmental  industrial  hazards  illustrated  by  case  studies,  inspection 
reports  and  other  illustrations;  surveys  of  different  types;  equipment 
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and  materials  for  survey  work;  and  a general  overview  of  industrial 
hygiene  and  the  various  health  hazards  as  seen  by  the  physician  in 
industry’.  60  hours. 

( 1314)  Occupational  Toxicology  and  Diseases.  A lecture,  laboratory 
and  seminar  course  for  Diploma  in  Industrial  Health  candidates.  This 
course  will  cover  the  properties  and  effects  of  important  toxic  chemicals 
and  the  associated  diseases.  Important  occupational  diseases  will  be 
considered  in  detail,  with  particular  emphasis  on  prevention.  In  gen- 
eral, physiology,  analysis  and  toxicology  will  be  covered  during  the 
first  term  and  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention  of  occupational 
diseases  during  the  second  term.  60  hours. 

(1315)  Ergonomics.  This  course  will  explore  the  role  of  the  human 
operator  in  the  optimum  performance  of  man/machine  systems,  draw- 
ing on  the  appropriate  background  of  knowledge  in  mathematics, 
cybernetics,  sociology,  psychology  and  physiology.  It  will  appeal  par- 
ticularly to  students  with  an  interest  in  human  engineering.  60  hours. 
(Course  No.  1315,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduates  Studies.) 

(1316)  Aviation  Health  and  Safety.  This  subject  is  presented  in  the 
form  of  lecture-seminars  and  is  designed  to  present  the  basic  principles 
and  practice  of  aviation  medicine  for  physicians  with  a special  interest 
in  or  a concern  with  the  aviation  environment  as  a basis  for  further 
study.  Its  scope  will  include  the  essential  basic  medical  and  physical 
sciences  and  the  interrelationships  of  man,  machine  and  environment. 
60  hours. 

(1317)  Alcoholism  in  Occupational  Health.  A course  for  the  develop- 
ment of  positive,  constructive  attitudes  towards  the  problem  drinker  at 
all  levels  of  the  organization.  A clear  statement  of  organization  policy, 
enlisting  the  understanding  and  support  of  organized  labour,  sustaining 
interest,  co-ordinating  the  training  of  managers  and  supervisors,  and 
equipping  management  to  administer  a program  successfully  are 
subjects  of  discussion  in  a series  of  lecture-seminars,  reinforced  by  visits 
and  discussions  with  Medical  Directors  and  others  in  established 
organizations  who  are  dealing  with  this  important  health  problem. 
45  hours. 

(1306)  Radiological  Health.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  de- 
signed to  introduce  graduates  to  the  problems  of  ionizing  radiation  in 
relation  to  public  health  and  preventive  medicine.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  hazards  to  man  of  the  major  sources  of  ionizing  radia- 
tion, X-ray  machines,  radioactive  isotopes,  nuclear  reactors,  and  nuclear 
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weapons;  and  on  the  principles  of  protection  against  such  hazards] 
The  laboratory  course  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
basic  principles  of  instrumentation  for  the  detection  and  measurement 
of  ionizing  radiation.  60  hours. 


(1311)  Industrial  Visits.  A course  of  120  hours  for  Diploma  ini 
Industrial  Health  candidates  comprising  a series  of  visits  to  industrial] 
establishments  demonstrating  industrial  hygiene  procedures  and  occu-l 
pational  health  services.  This  course  will  supplement  Course  1302,1 
Occupational  Health  Practice. 


(1310)  Clinical  Subjects.  A tutorial  course  for  Diploma  in  Indus- 
trial Health  candidates  given  by  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
and  covering  clinical  aspects  of  medicine,  surgery,  dermatology  and] 
ophthalmology,  relevant  to  the  practice  of  occupational  medicine. 
60  hours. 


(1308)  Applied  Physiology.  A lecture  course  available  to  medical, 
biological  and  engineering  graduates,  in  which  selected  aspects  of 
human  physiology  are  discussed  in  relation  to  stresses  of  the  working 
environment.  Course  1301  is  a normal  prerequisite  for  this  course.  The 
topics  covered  include  the  testing  of  cardiovascular  and  respiratory 
function  in  relation  to  assessment  of  disability  and  rehabilitation,  body 
fluid  equilibria  with  particular  reference  to  heat  stress,  muscular 
activity  in  relation  to  industrial  performance,  posture  and  fatigue,  the 
physiology  of  the  central  and  peripheral  nervous  system  with  emphasis 
on  vision,  hearing  and  reactions  to  metallic  poisons  and  insecticides, 
tests  of  liver  and  kidney  function  and  the  response  to  noxious  chemi- 
cals, adaptations  to  abnormal  environments  (altitude,  high  pressure, 
heat,  cold),  and  the  processes  of  inflammation,  repair,  degeneration 
and  atrophy  in  relation  to  industrial  problems.  60  hours. 


(1305)  Advanced  Topics  in  Physiological  Hygiene.  An  advanced 
reading  and  seminar  course  for  graduate  students.  60  hours.  (Course 
No.  1305,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies.) 


(1309)  Applied  Physiology  of  Muscular  Exercise.  A post-graduate 
course  of  20  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  which  the  interactions 
between  man’s  environment  and  the  physiological  responses  to  mus- 
cular exercise  are  explored  from  a practical  standpoint.  The  course  is 
of  interest  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  promotion  of  physical 
fitness,  and  will  particularly  appeal  to  recently  qualified  teachers 
who  intend  to  specialize  in  physical  education.  50  hours,  during  the 
evenings. 
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(1380)  Physiology  of  Physical  Activity.  A course  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations  of  physiology  as  applied  to  physical  activity.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  aspects  of  cardio-respiratory  physiology  which  determine 
human  performance,  and  the  influence  of  ecological  factors  upon  this 
performance.  This  course  is  directed  to  undergraduates,  particularly 
those  proceeding  to  a B.P.H.E.  degree.  60  hours. 

(1312)  Human  Physiology  with  Particular  Reference  to  Muscular 
Activity.  The  course  is  open  to  medical,  biological  and  science  gradu- 
ates, and  is  of  particular  interest  to  those  concerned  with  sports, 
medicine  and/or  the  promotion  of  physical  fitness.  The  topics  covered 
include  the  physiological  response  of  the  cardiac  and  respiratory 
systems  to  exercise,  the  metabolic  costs  of  specific  forms  of  activity, 
criteria  of  overnutrition,  specific  problems  of  exercise  in  heat,  at  high 
altitude  and  during  diving,  neuro-muscular  co-ordination,  posture  and 
strength,  the  physiological  basis  of  fitness  and  training,  growth  and 
aging,  and  the  influence  of  tobacco  and  alcohol  on  fitness.  60  hours. 
(Course  1312,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies.) 
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(1702)  Elementary  Environmental  Health.  A series  of  lectures  for 
Diploma  in  Hospital  Administration  candidates  covering  physiological 
aspects  of  man’s  physical  environment  with  special  relation  to  hospitals. 
Topics  covered  include  ventilation  and  air  conditioning,  illumination, 
air  conservation,  noise,  ionizing  radiation,  occupational  diseases  and 
occupational  health  services.  16  hours. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EPIDEMIOLOGY  AND  BIOMETRICS 

(1970-1971) 

Professor  and  Head  of  Department  W.  Harding  le  Riche 

Professor  of  Epidemiology J.  S.  Bell 

Professor  of  Biometrics  D.  B.  W.  Reid 

Associate  Professors  of  Epidemiology  H.  Kedward  (part-time) 

M.  M.  Lenczner  (part-time) 
R.  B.  Sutherland  (part-time) 

Associate  Professor  of  Vital  Statistics D.  Hewitt 

Assistant  Professors  of  Epidemiology  T.  W.  Anderson 

J.  S.  MacKay 

Assistant  Professors  of  Biometrics P.  N.  Corey 

K.  L.  McC.  Weldon 
L.  Endrenyi  (part-time) 
Mrs.  a.  Csima 


Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Statistics 
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Lecturer  in  Biometrics  A.  J.  Olbrechi 

Special  Lecturers  in  Vital  Statistics Mrs.  J.  Reid  (part-time)! 

A.  H.  Sellers  (part-time)! 

Research  Associate  Mrs.  J.  MilnerI 

Research  Assistants D.  Cook] 

Miss  C.  G.  Emerson! 

Research  Staff,  Statistical  Survey  Unit  Mrs.  A.  Carr! 

J.  Christopher,  Mrs.  J.  Hatcher! 

J.  W.  Stamm 

Technicians  Miss  S.  R.  McCausland,  T.  De  Leon 

Secretarial  Staff  Mrs.  O.  Eaton,  Mrs.  C.  Kwiatkowski 


(1001)  Epidemiology  1.  A lecture  and  seminar  course  providing  a 
general  introduction  to  epidemiology,  suitable  for  graduates  with  a j 
wide  knowledge  of  the  health  sciences,  covering  the  following  topics; 
historical  introduction,  the  epidemiologic  method;  reservoirs,  carriers, 
vehicles  and  vectors;  host  resistance;  the  herd  and  disease;  the  family 
and  disease;  airborne  infections;  arthropod-borne  infections;  contact 
disease;  zoonoses.  In  addition,  a series  of  exercises  illustrating  specific 
disease  outbreaks  and  certain  non-infectious  conditions  will  be  assigned. 
60  hours  throughout  the  year  (Course  No.  1001,  Calendar  of  School 
of  Graduate  Studies). 


( 1014)  Epidemiology  2.  This  course  presents  the  basic  principles  of 
epidemiology  and  the  methods  used  in  describing  patterns  of  disease.  It 
is  oriented  towards  those  diseases  which  are  of  particular  interest  to 
students  in  the  Diploma  in  Bacteriology.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
exercises  are  given  for  30  hours  throughout  the  year. 


(1002)  Epidemiology  3.  This  course  will  be  a seminar  and  guided 
reading  course  in  fields  of  particular  interest  to  the  students  in  the 
health  sciences,  such  as  chronic  disease,  the  diseases  of  old  age,  cardio- 
vascular disease  and  cancer.  Epidemiology  1,  Medical  Statistics  1,  or 
equivalent,  will  be  recjuired  as  prerequisites  for  students  taking  this 
course.  60  hours.  (Course  No.  1002Y,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. ) 


(1019)  Epidemiology  5.  Psychiatric  Epidemiology.  This  course  is 
designed  for  physicians  and  others  in  related  fields,  who  are  interested 
in  problems  of  mental  disease  and  social  pathology.  Particular  emphasis 
is  given  to  measurement  and  definition  of  concepts.  The  whole  sub- 
ject is  studied  in  terms  of  social  environment  and  human  ecology.  The 
course  is  arranged  on  a seminar  basis.  60  hours.  (Course  No.  1019, 
Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies.) 
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(1025)  Epidemiology  6.  Special  graduate  seminar  in  selected  topics 
in  epidemiology.  30  hours  in  the  second  term. 

(1701)  Epidemiology  for  Engineers.  A few  lectures  in  epidemiology 
arranged  for  graduate  engineers  in  the  M.A.Sc.  course  (see  page  21). 

(1003)  Vital  Statistics  1.  This  course,  for  students  in  the  health 
sciences  covers  the  registration  of  births,  deaths  and  other  vital  records, 
and  their  interpretation,  as  well  as  the  preparation  and  presentation  of 
statistical  material.  The  subject  matter  includes  the  following:  statistics 
in  public  health  and  necessary  basic  data;  organization  of  statistics  in 
a health  department  and  statistical  classification  of  health  data;  the 
processing  of  statistical  information  and  the  presentation  of  findings; 
the  population  census  and  analysis  of  demographic  data;  vital  statistics, 
births,  deaths;  fertility  and  death  rates  in  relation  to  natural  increase; 
maternal,  infant  and  perinatal  mortality;  general  mortality;  notifiable 
diseases,  hospital  and  morbidity  statistics.  30  hours  in  lectures  and 
exercises  in  the  first  term. 

(1017)  Vital  Statistics  2.  This  is  an  advanced  course  on  vital  regis- 
tration and  demography.  The  subjects  covered  include  errors  in  census 
statistics;  adjusted  measures  of  mortality;  cohort  analysis;  life  tables, 
the  complete  life  table,  the  abridged  life  table,  analysis  of  the  life  table 
by  cause  of  death,  the  life  table  in  terms  of  working  years  lost;  projec- 
tion of  mortality;  morbidity  statistics;  family  formation,  composition 
and  dissolution;  fertility  and  reproduction;  the  working  population, 
population  estimates.  Medical  Statistics  la  and  lb  and  Vital  Statistics 
1 will  be  required  for  students  taking  this  course.  30  hours  in  the 
second  term.  (Course  No.  1017X,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.) 

(1015)  Vital  Statistics  3.  This  course  is  designed  especially  for  stu- 
dents of  hospital  administration.  It  will  cover  hospital  and  morbidity 
statistics  in  some  detail,  with  special  reference  to  statistics  in  adminis- 
tration. 30  hours. 

(1004)  Medical  Statistics  1.  This  course  for  physicians,  dentists, 
veterinarians  and  others  with  adequate  preparation  in  the  health 
sciences,  is  presented  in  lectures  and  exercises.  Part  (a)  of  the  course 
covers  classification  and  tabulation,  frequency  distributions  and  center- 
ing constants,  the  significance  of  differences  in  means  and  the  “t”  test 
for  small  samples. 

The  continuation  of  the  course,  part  (b),  covers  elementary  sampling 
and  probability,  the  binomial,  normal  and  Poisson  distributions,  the 
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chi-square  test  and  correlation.  60  hours.  (Course  No.  1004,  Calendar 
of  School  of  Graduate  Studies.) 

(1010)  Data  Processing  for  the  Health  Sciences.  This  course  pre- 
pares suitable  candidates  for  the  mechanical  handling  of  data.  60  hours 
throughout  the  year  (Course  No.  1010,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate 
Studies) . 

(1012)  Advanced  Data  Processing  for  the  Health  Sciences.  60  hours 
throughout  the  year  (Course  No.  1012,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate 
Studies) . 

( 1016)  Statistical  Methods  in  Microbiology.  An  introductory  course 
for  microbiologists  emphasizing  the  applications  of  statistical  methods 
to  problems  in  microbiology.  30  hours  in  first  term. 

(1006)  Statistical  Methods  1.  An  introductory  lecture  course  for 
students  in  the  biological  sciences.  The  common  tests  of  significance 
are  dealt  with  in  some  detail.  60  hours  (Course  No.  1006,  Calendar  of 
School  of  Graduate  Studies). 

( 1007)  Statistical  Methods  2.  A more  advanced  lecture  course  deal- 
ing with  analysis  of  variance,  the  design  of  experiments,  and  regression 
methods.  Prerequisite:  Statistical  Methods  1.  60  hours  (Course  No. 
1007,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies). 

(1008)  Statistical  Methods  3.  A reading  and  problem  course  in  the  I 
analysis  of  qualitative  data.  The  analysis  of  data  from  retrospective 
studies  is  considered.  60  hours.  Prerequisite:  Statistical  Methods  1 ^ 

(Course  No.  1008,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies). 

(1009)  Statistical  Methods  4.  Special  Topics  (Gourse  No.  1009, 
Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies) . 

(1018)  Statistical  Methods  5.  Observational  studies  of  Human  Popu-  ^ 
lations.  This  course  is  concerned  with  the  design  and  analysis  of  analytic 
surveys  and  retrospective  studies.  Prerequisite:  elementary  statistical 
methods.  60  hours.  (Gourse  No.  1018,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.) 

(1020)  Medical  Statistics  3.  This  course  for  physicians,  dentists, 
veterinarians  and  other  candidates  in  the  Diploma  courses  with  adequate 
preparation  in  health  sciences  is  presented  in  lectures  and  exercises.  It 
covers  classification  and  tabulation,  frequency  distributions  and  center- 
ing constants,  the  significance  of  differences  in  means  and  the  “t”  test 
for  small  samples.  30  hours  in  first  term. 
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(1021)  Microbiological  Statistics.  An  advanced  lecture  and  prac- 
tical course  dealing  with  the  application  of  statistical  methods  to 
problems  in  microbiology.  (Course  No.  422,  Calendar  of  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences;  Course  No.  1021,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.)  50  hours  throughout  the  year. 

(1022)  Computers  in  the  Health  Sciences.  This  course  describes  the 
many  applications  of  electronic  computers  in  the  field  of  hospital  pro- 
cedures and  medicine.  It  comprises  an  introduction  to  the  methodology 
and  terminology  of  automatic  data  processing,  and  a systematic  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  conducting  meaningful  analyses  of  large 
volumes  of  data.  30  hours. 

(1023)  Record  Linkage  in  the  Health  Sciences.  A series  of  pre- 
sentations intended  to  encourage  health  professionals  to  benefit  from 
and  contribute  to  better  use  of  stored  information.  Corequisite  or  pre- 
requisite courses  in  statistics  may  be  required.  30  hours. 

(1024)  Survey  Methods  in  the  Health  Sciences.  This  course  will 
emphasize  general  principles  involved  in  the  planning,  conduct  and 
evaluation  of  descriptive  surveys.  Case  material  will  be  drawn  from 
various  areas  of  public  health.  45  hours. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 
(1970-1971) 

Departmental  Chairman  and  Professor  F.  Burns  Roth 

Secretary Mrs.  M.  A.  O’Donnell 

Section  of  Public  Health  Administration 

Professor  Emeritus  and  Special  Lecturer Milton  H.  Brown 

Professor  of  Health  Administration  B.  Bucove 

Professors  of  Public  Health  Practice  C.  W.  Schwenger 

W.  Mosley  (part-time) 

Professor  of  Public  Health  Administration 

K.  C.  Charron  (part-time) 

Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 

Miss  H.  M.  Carpenter  (School  of  Nursing) 
Professor  of  Dental  Public  Health 

A.  M.  Hunt  (Faculty  of  Dentistry) 
Professor  of  Paediatrics H.  W.  Bain  (Faculty  of  Medicine) 


Professor  of  Veterinary  Public  Health  L.  W.  Macpherson 

Associate  Professors  of  Public  Health  Practice  R.  D.  Barron 

E.  R.  Langford 


R.  J.  Wilson  (part-time) 
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Associate  Professors  of  Environmental  Sanitation  ....  E.  R.  Langford 

A.  E.  Berry  (part-time) 

Associate  Professors  of  Public  Health  Administration 

E.  W.  R.  Best  (part-time) 

G.  K.  Martin  (part-time) 
Miss  J.  F.  Webb  (part-time)  Sti 
Associate  Professor  of  Health  Education  Sei 

Miss  M.  C.  Caiioon  (part-time) 
Associate  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  ....  H.  Moghadam 
Assistant  Professor  in  Dental  Public  Health 

R.  L.  Ellis  (part-time) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mental  Health  ....  B.  H.  McNeel  (part-time)  W 
Assistant  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  f' 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Borland  (part-time) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health  Practice 

B.  T.  Dale  (part-time) 

Special  Lecturers  in  Public  Health  Practice  A.  R.  J.  Boyd 

W.  G.  Goldthorpe 

F.  R.  Manuel* 

G.  W.  O.  Moss 
C.  H.  Rorabeck 

Special  Lecturers  in  Health  Education  M.  E.  Palko 

R.  E.  Wendeborn 

Special  Lecturer  in  Veterinary  Public  Health  J.  M.  Glenroy 

Special  Lecturer  in  Environmental  Sanitation  D.  S.  Gaverly 

Secretary  Mrs.  J.  Allward 

Secretary  (Research)  Mrs.  D.  Ghanderbhan 


Section  of  Hospital  Administration 

Professor  Emeritus  and  Special  Lecturer 

G.  Harvey  Agnew  (part-time) 

Professors  of  Hospital  Administration  F.  Burns  Roth 

Miss  E.  M.  Stuart 

Associate  Professors  of  Hospital  Administration  ..  G.  F.  McCracken 

G.  K.  Palin 
S.  Lis  WOOD  (part-time) 
R.  J.  C.  McQueen  (part-time) 
Assistant  Professors  of  Hospital  Administration 

J.  A.  McNab  (part-time) 
J.  C.  Platt  (part-time) 


^Seconded  to  the  University  of  West  Indies,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
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Special  Lecturers  in  Hospital  Administration B.  L.  P.  Brosseau 

^ J.  E.  Robinson 

ik  G.  P.  Turner 

* D.  J.  Twiss 

E.  V.  Wahn 

Secretary  Mrs.  C.  Cutler 

Secretary  (Research)  Miss  L.  A.  Watts 

Section  of  Medical  Care  Administration 

Professors  of  Aledical  Care  J.  E.  F.  Hastings 

F.  D.  Mott 

Section  of  International  Health  Administration 

Professor  of  International  Health  H.  S.  Gear 

Section  of  Social  Sciences 

Professor  of  Health  Administration  A.  P.  Ruderman 

Professor  of  Public  Health  Law  K.  F.  Clute 

DIPLOMA  in  hospital  ADMINISTRATION  COURSE: 

First  Year  Program 

The  curriculum  content  of  the  first  year  is  planned  on  a broad 
educational  basis  to  emphasize  the  principles  and  elements  of  adminis- 
tration and  to  lead  the  student  to  evolve  such  methods  of  logical 
thinking  that  he  may  select,  analyze,  interpret  and  report  on  specific 
factual  materials  and  apply  these,  on  the  basis  of  principles  learned,  to 
concrete  situations.  During  this  year,  the  student  should  develop  a 
familiarity  with  dependable  sources  of  information  related  to  the 
subject  matter  and  should  acquire  mature  interests  of  a social  nature, 
appropriate  to  ethical  and  effective  administration  and  the  exercise  of 
leadership  in  the  hospital  and  general  health  field. 

Lecture,  demonstration,  project  and  case  study  methods  are  used  in 
the  presentation  of  the  following  units  of  study: 


IN  (1601)  Hospital  Organization  and  Management  1.  The  course  of 
JN  about  120  hours  includes  presentation  and  discussion  of  the  history  and 
lei  development  of  hospitals,  ownership,  governing  authority,  constitution 
le  and  charters;  the  organization  and  responsibilities  of  the  hospital  Board 
of  Trustees,  its  relation  to  the  administration,  to  the  medical  staff,  and 
le)  to  the  public;  the  administrator’s  responsibilities  as  they  relate  to  the 
le)  work  of  the  various  departmental  heads,  attending  and  resident  medical 
staff;  hospital  ethics;  the  relationships  of  the  hospital  to  other  health 
organizations;  community  relations;  the  hospital  as  an  educational 
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institution;  planning  and  construction  of  hospitals,  including  architec- 
tural and  engineering  aspects;  standards  of  hospital  service,  medical 
audit,  and  hospital  accreditation;  organization  of  progressive  patient 
care  units;  disaster  planning  programs;  regional  organization  of  hos- 
pitals and  hospital  services;  trends  in  hospital  development.  These 
aspects  are  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  large  and  small  hospitals, 
both  general  and  special. 

( 1604)  Personnel  Management.  This  course  of  60  hours  is  designed 
to  give  an  understanding  of  the  policies,  methods  and  techniques  used 
in  personnel  management  and  their  relationship  to  organizational 
behaviour  in  a health  care  facility.  Part  one  of  the  course  (1st  term) 
considers  philosophies  in  the  management  of  people,  basic  concepts, 
organization  and  objectives  of  the  personnel  department,  the  relation 
of  this  department  to  other  departments  in  the  institution.  Part  two 
(2nd  term)  considers  employment  processes,  supervisory  development 
and  training  programs,  wage  and  salary  administration,  approaches 
to  methods  improvement,  and  labour  relations  as  these  affect  hospital 
administration.  Research  needs  and  trends  in  personnel  management 
are  emphasized  throughout.  Lecture,  project  and  case  methods  are 
used  in  presentation. 

(1605)  Medical  Science  Orientation.  An  introductory  lecture  and 
demonstration  course  of  about  60  hours,  designed  for  candidates  with- 
out a medical  background.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  broader  aspects 
of  human  anatomy,  physiology  and  biochemistry;  the  more  common 
medical  terms,  diagnostic  tests,  and  therapeutic  measures;  commonly 
used  clinical  equipment;  X-ray  and  physiotherapy  apparatus;  aspects 
of  common  diseases  of  concern  to  the  administrator. 

(1606)  Administrative  Practices.  This  course  of  about  40  hours  is 
presented  in  the  latter  part  of  the  hrst  academic  year  and  is  designed 
to  analyze  practical  hospital  situations.  It  includes  two  days  in  a com- 
munity hospital,  followed  by  an  analysis  of  problems  using  the  case 
study  method. 

( 1702)  Public  Health.  A lecture  and  conference  course  of  55  hours, 
presenting  the  development  of  public  health,  and  the  organization  of 
public  health  services,  federal,  provincial,  and  local.  An  introduction 
is  also  provided  to  the  following  subjects:  epidemiology  and  vital 
statistics;  physiological  hygiene  problems,  such  as  ventilation,  illumina- 
tion, and  noise;  environmental  sanitation,  including  water  supply, 
sewage  disposal,  control  of  food  and  milk,  control  of  insects  and 
rodents;  and  nutrition.  This  course  is  presented  by  the  staff  of  the 
School  of  Hygiene, 
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(1620)  Medical  Care  Administration.  A lecture,  reading  and  semi- 
■dicalj  nar  course  dealing  with  the  principles  and  problems  of  medical  care 
administration  with  particular  reference  to  the  organization,  cost  and 
Wi  control  of  medical  care  services.  This  constitutes  part  of  course  1402 
Ileal  “Public  Health  Administration  2”  (see  page  56). 

'*^^1  (1608)  Introductory  Accounting.  A course  of  about  30  hours  given 

by  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy,  presenting  the 
jjjjj  elementary  theory  concerning  the  statement  of  profit  and  loss,  the 
ujjil  balance  sheet,  techniques  commonly  used  for  recording  transactions, 
jujj  such  as  accounts,  books  of  original  entry,  control  accounts,  columnar 
ijjjj  journals  and  the  voucher  register. 

epti,  (1609)  Cost  Accounting.  A course  of  about  20  hours  given  by  the 
ition|  staff  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy,  presenting  principles  of 
h’o  cost  accounting,  systems  of  control  over  elements  of  cost,  methods 

nent  showing  various  relations  of  cost  records  to  financial  books,  detailed 

clies  study  of  systems  covering  materials,  direct  labour  and  overhead  and 

)ital  their  distribution,  process  costs,  departmental  and  general  charges, 

lent  standard  costs  and  budgetary  control. 

(1614)  Theory  of  Health  Administration.  A lecture  and  seminar 
course  which  traces  the  development  of  general  organization  and 
jnJ  management  theory  and  its  applicability  to  the  health  services  field, 

ill,.  Students  will  be  expected  to  do  extensive  reading,  and  complete 

etlj  assignments  and  term  papers.  Given  by  the  Department  of  Health 

jQj  .Administration,  Hospital  Administration  Section.  30  hours. 

®lyj  (1615)  Hospital  Financial  Management.  This  course  covers  the 
Jcts-  operation  and  management  of  the  hospital  business  departments  includ- 
ing methods  of  hospital  accounting,  cost  finding,  the  use  of  financial 
j and  statistical  data  for  internal  control  and  budgetary  preparation  and 
control.  Given  by  the  Department  of  Health  Administration,  Hospital 

Administration  Section.  30  hours. 

m- 

ase  (1616)  Hospital  Departmental  Management.  This  course  presents 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the  various  hospital  departments 
from  the  administrative  standpoint.  The  functions  of  management  of 
"^1  hospital  departments  are  studied  with  emphasis  on  the  administrative 
relationships  between  departments  and  with  higher  levels  of  manage- 
™ ^ment.  Given  by  the  Department  of  Health  Administration,  Hospital 
i .Administration  Section.  60  hours. 

^ (1617)  Legal  Aspects  of  Hospital  Management.  A lecture  course 

[id  of  30  hours  which  defines  the  nature  of  the  law  as  it  affects  hos- 

lie  pitals.  An  introductory  coverage  of  contract  law,  torts,  bailments  and 

regulatory  statutes  is  included. 
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(1621)  Research  Method  in  Health  Administration.  A course  com- 
prising 30  hours  of  lectures  and  exercises,  covering  the  basic  research 
methods  used  in  health  administration  and  introducing  selected  tech- 
niques of  quantitative  analysis  of  health  problems. 

Introduction  to  Economics  (100).  A course  of  about  60  hours  given 
by  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy,  presenting  the 
theory  and  problems  of  the  Canadian  economy,  and  an  analysis  of 
the  price  system  (Course  No.  100,  Economics,  Calendar  of  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science) . 


Second  Year  Program 

The  residency  period  is  one  of  continuing  education  for  the  student. 
During  the  year  a program  of  learning  experiences  is  provided  which 
will  aid  in  the  development  and  application  of  the  student’s  abilities 
and  skills  in  specific  management  areas.  The  establishment  of  a setting 
for  the  co-ordination  of  theory  with  practical  analysis  of  actual  opera- 
tion of  a health  facility  will  also  give  opportunities  for  the  practice  of 
administrative  skills  under  supervision.  This  year  of  experience  should 
develop  in  the  student  an  appreciation  of  the  hospital  as  a community 
health  institution  as  well  as  greater  understanding  of  its  functions  as 
an  institution  for  education  and  research. 

(1610)  Hospital  Organization  and  Management  2.  An  advanced 
seminar  course  of  approximately  70  hours  designed  to  continue  and 
amplify  the  study  of  administrative  functions  and  relationships  of  the 
hospital.  The  ability  to  recognize  and  evaluate  acceptable  standards  of 
performance  in  achieving  a high  quality  of  patient  care  is  emphasized 
and  methods  of  examination  and  evaluation  are  analyzed  and  reported. 

(1611)  Administrative  Practices  2.  An  advanced  seminar  course  of 
approximately  70  hours  in  which  the  study  of  organization,  manage- 
ment, and  supervision  within  the  hospital  setting  is  continued  in  the 
light  of  the  student’s  residency  experiences.  Administrative  problems 
are  defined  and  analyzed.  The  adequacy  of  current  hospital  personnel 
policies  and  practices  is  reviewed  in  terms  of  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a stable  and  productive  staff.  Throughout  the  course, 
extensive  use  is  made  of  the  case  study  method  and  of  student  papers. 

(1612)  Thesis  Preparation.  An  important  requirement  of  the  second 
year  of  study  is  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  a thesis  describing 
a study  or  investigation  carried  out  by  the  candidate  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  staff  of  the  Department. 
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Residency  in  Hospital  Adrninistratioji.  Candidates  are  required  to 
serve  as  residents  in  hospital  administration  for  a period  of  twelve 
months.  This  year  of  residency  is  spent  in  a hospital  approved  by  the 
School  of  Hygiene  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  or  nearby. 

While  serving  as  residents,  the  candidates  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Health  Administration,  and  are 
required  to  attend  seminars  held  at  regular  intervals  in  the  School  of 
Hygiene  in  courses  1610,  1611,  outlined  above. 

In  addition  to  attendance  in  the  School,  the  residents  are  required 
to  submit  regular  written  reports  to  the  Department. 


COURSE  IN  HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION  OFFERED  IN 
D.P.H.  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ORIENTED  COURSES 

The  subject  of  hospital  administration  and  the  relationship  of  hos- 
pitals to  other  health  serv'ices  is  included  in  courses  1402  and  1403, 
offered  by  this  Department.  A series  of  lectures  in  each  course  is  de- 
signed to  cover  the  basic  principles  of  hospital  administration. 

Special  courses  consisting  of  reading  assignments,  seminars  and  tu- 
torials may  be  arranged  for  selected  graduate  students,  on  request. 

COURSES  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  FOR  DIPLOMA 
AND  OTHER  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

This  department  provides  several  of  the  required  and  optional 
courses  in  the  curriculum  of  the  public  health  oriented  diploma  and 
certificate  courses.  Some  of  these  courses  are  also  taken  by  candidates 
in  the  Diploma  in  Industrial  Health  course  and  are  also  available 
through  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

(1401)  Public  Health  Administration  1 (Principles).  A lecture- 
discussion-seminar  course  on  principles  and  issues  in  the  provision  of 
community  health  services  and  social  medicine.  This  course  will  be 
global  in  view  and  suitable  for  students  from  developing  as  well  as 
from  more  developed  countries.  Topics  covered  include:  general 
evolution  and  philosophy  of  community  health  and  social  medicine, 
personal  and  community  health  services,  including  local,  regional 
and  international  official  health  agencies;  hospital  administration  in 
Canada;  cultural,  economic,  social,  political,  and  demographic  factors 
influencing  the  evolution  of  health  services;  basic  elements  of  the 
administration  of  health  programs,  including  planning,  implementa- 
tion, evaluation,  quality,  distribution  and  quantity  of  services,  person- 
nel, and  financing.  Students  will  be  expected  to  do  selected  reading 
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and  to  participate  actively  in  the  seminar-discussions.  Each  student  will 
be  assigned  topics  to  prepare  and  present  for  discussion  by  the  class 
as  a whole.  60  hours  in  first  term  (Course  No.  1401,  Calendar  of 
School  of  Graduate  Studies). 

(1402)  Public  Health  Administration  2 (Public  Health  Practice, 
Medical  Care  and  Social  Welfare  Programs  in  Canada).  A lecture- 
discussion-seminar  course  on: 

(a)  Public  Health  services  in  Canada  and  current  issues  and  prob- 
lems at  the  local,  provincial,  federal  and  international  levels. 
Reference  is  made  to  local  boards  of  health,  the  budgetary 
process,  personnel  policies  and  office  management,  planning, 
regionalization,  evaluation  and  research.  Discussion  is  included 
on  the  roles  of  various  staff  members  including  the  public  health 
dentist,  public  health  nurse,  health  inspector,  health  educator, 
nutritionist  and  public  health  veterinarian. 

( b ) the  historical  development  of  medical  care  programs  in  Canada, 
medical  care  patterns  and  administration  of  programs,  the 
Dominion-Provincial  hospital  insurance  and  diagnostic  services 
program,  medical  services  plans,  national  health  grants,  and  the 
costs  and  financing  of  health  care;  issues  of  quality,  co-ordina- 
tion, and  relationships  among  organized  community  services; 

(c)  the  nature  and  development  of  social  welfare  services  in 
Canada,  specific  local,  provincial  and  federal  programs,  and 
voluntary  social  services. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  do  selected  reading  and  to  be  prepared 
to  participate  actively  in  the  class  sessions.  Students  are  responsible  for 
knowing  their  own  provincial  and  local  patterns.  Each  student  as  part 
of  a small  group  will  be  assigned  a topic  to  prepare  and  present  for 
discussion  by  the  class  as  a whole.  60  hours.  (Course  No.  1402,  Calen- 
dar of  School  of  Graduate  Studies.) 

(1403)  Public  Health  Administration  3 (Public  Health  Practice  and 
General  Health  Service  Patterns  for  International  Students) . A lecture- 
discussion-seminar  course  on: 

(a)  general  public  health,  medical  care,  and  social  welfare  patterns 
in  Canada; 

{b)  international  public  health  organization  and  assistance  to  de- 
veloping countries; 

(c)  issues  and  problems  in  providing  health  services  in  developing 
countries,  including  planning,  administration  (including  hos- 
pital administration  principles),  evaluation,  quality  control, 
personnel  and  research; 
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{d)  administrative  aspects  of  specific  programs,  such  as  sanitation, 
maternal  and  child  health,  population  control,  nutrition,  com- 
municable disease  control,  health  education,  vector  control, 
medical  care,  mass  campaigns,  domiciliary  methods,  and  mental 
health. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  bring  resource  data  from  their  own 
countries  as  well  as  to  do  selected  reading  so  as  to  be  able  to  participate 
actively  in  the  class  sessions.  Each  student,  either  individually  or  as  part 
of  a small  group,  will  be  assigned  a topic  to  prepare  and  present  for 
discussion  by  the  class  as  a whole.  60  hours.  (Course  No.  1403,  Calen- 
dar of  School  of  Graduate  Studies.) 

(1404)  Public  Health  Administration  4.  An  overview  of  certain 
basic  modem  public  health  programs,  using  Canadian  illustrations  and 
covering  such  areas  as  mental  health,  maternal  and  child  health,  fer- 
tility regulation,  public  health  nursing,  dental  health,  aging  and 
chronic  disease  control  and  accident  prevention.  60  hours.  (Course 
No.  1404,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies.) 

(1405)  Health  Education  1.  A lecture  and  case  study  course  pro- 
viding a general  introduction  to  health  education.  The  topics  discussed 
include  the  social  and  psychological  foundations  and  the  nature  of 
the  educational  approach  which  influences  learning.  Community  edu- 
cational programs  and  group  discussion  techniques  are  presented. 
The  international  and  national  health  education  programs  and  those 
of  the  voluntary  agencies  are  discussed.  The  audio-visual  aids  and  mass 
media  are  illustrated.  30  hours. 

(1406)  Sanitation.  A survey  course  dealing  with  the  control  of  such 
environmental  factors  as  water,  sewage,  refuse  and  food  supplies; 
sewage  and  refuse  disposal;  food  protection;  insect  and  vermin  control; 
housing,  swimming  areas;  public  health  hazards;  legislation  and  train- 
ing of  public  health  inspectors.  30  hours. 

(1425)  Special  Topics  in  Sanitation.  A series  of  seminars  dealing 
with  particular  problems  in  environmental  sanitation,  in  both  the 
Canadian  and  international  settings.  These  seminars  are  designed  for 
persons  who  wish  to  examine  some  of  these  problems  in  greater  depth. 
Topics  will  include  such  things  as  water  and  soil  pollution;  industrial 
wastes;  field  and  emergency  sanitation;  disinfection;  sanitation  in 
tropical  and  northern  climates;  food  preservation  and  adulteration. 
30  hours. 

(1407)  Veterinary  Public  Health.  The  course  in  Veterinary  Public 
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Health  consists  of  an  introductory  outline  of  the  Canadian  constitution 
with  particular  reference  to  responsibility  for  veterinary  health.  The 
historical  development  of  veterinary  services  is  traced  at  federal, 
provincial  and  municipal  levels  and  the  public  health  functions  of  the 
various  levels  of  veterinary  services  are  described.  The  detailed  public 
health  functions  of  individual  veterinarians  at  these  levels  are  covered 
fully.  An  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  is  the  preparation  by  the 
students  of  essays  or  assignments  discussing  the  functions  of  veteri- 
narians within  the  general  public  health  service. 

A systematic  study  of  the  zoonoses  is  also  carried  out  using  official 
and  other  publications  in  the  field.  60  hours.  (Course  No.  1407, 
Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies.) 

(1411)  Medical  Care  Administration  1 (Medical  Care  Concepts, 
Resources,  Needs,  and  Patterns  of  Organization).  A lecture-seminar 
course  exploring  in  depth  the  principles  and  processes  of  medical  care 
organization  and  administration  and,  with  the  primary  focus  on 
Canada,  studying  health  care  resources;  family  needs,  receipt  of  serv- 
ices, and  expenditures;  and  changing  patterns  of  medical  practice  and 
organization.  The  course  will  require  extensive  reading,  involve  prepa- 
ration of  reviews  and  assignments,  and  include  field  visits.  60  hours, 
hrst  term  (Course  No.  1411,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies). 

(1412)  Medical  Care  Administration  2 (Medical  Care  Programs, 
Financing,  Planning  Evaluation,  and  Issues).  A lecture-seminar  course 
studying  in  depth  medical  care  plans  and  proposals  in  Canada,  gov- 
ernmental health  care  expenditures  and  hnancing,  the  control  and 
evaluation  of  quality  of  care,  health  care  planning,  problems  and  issues 
in  the  administration  of  medical  care,  and  social  policy  and  medical 
care.  Field  visits  to  operating  medical  care  organizations  will  feature 
study  of  administrative  practices.  The  course  will  require  extensive 
reading  and  involve  preparation  of  reviews  and  assignments.  Medical 
Care  Administration  1 is  a prerequisite.  60  hours,  second  term  (Course 
No.  1412,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies). 

( 1413)  Medical  Care  Administration  3 (National  Patterns  of  Health 
Services  Organization).  A lecture  and  seminar  course  exploring  in 
depth  the  history,  development,  and  organization  of  the  various  health 
service  systems  in  the  world,  such  as  those  in  Canada,  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Scandinavia,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Australasia, 
and  selected  developing  nations.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  .social- 
cultural  dynamics  as  they  affect  the  planning  of  health  services.  The 
course  will  require  considerable  searching  of  the  literature  and  prepa- 
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ration  of  reviews  and  assignments.  60  hours,  both  terms  (Course  No. 
1413,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies). 

(1414)  Aledical  Care  Administration  (Special  Topics).  A field  of 
study  to  be  selected  in  conjunction  with  the  staff  and  to  be  pursued 
by  supervised  reading,  written  assignments,  and  appropriate  field 
studies  (Course  No.  1414,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies). 

(1410)  Public  Health  Law.  This  course  presupposes  no  knowledge 
of  lawi  The  first  part  of  the  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  basic  legal  concepts  and  with  the  materials  of  legal  research.  The 
remainder  of  the  course  deals  with  selected  aspects  of  the  law  relating 
to  public  health,  including  medical  care.  Emphasis,  throughout  the 
course  is  on  the  functioning  of  the  law  as  an  instrument  of  social 
policy.  60  hours  (Course  No.  1410,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate 
Studies) . 

(1420)  Seminars  in  Maternal  and  Child  Health  1.  A series  of 
seminars  dealing  with  contemporary  problems  in  maternal  and  child 
health.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  role  of  the  health  professions 
and  public  agencies  in  the  prevention,  detection  and  handling  of  the 
physical,  emotional  and  social  problems  affecting  the  health  of  mothers 
and  children.  This  course  is  medically  oriented.  Students  will  be  ac- 
cepted with  the  approval  of  the  course  instructor.  60  hours.  (Course 
No.  1420,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies.) 

(1424)  Seminars  in  Maternal  and  Child  Health  2.  A series  of 
lecture-seminars  dealing  with  particular  aspects  of  maternal  and  child 
health  with  emphasis  on  problems  facing  developing  countries.  Topics 
will  include  such  things  as  the  importance  of  socio-cultural  factors, 
education  of  professional  and  auxiliary  staff,  inter-relationship  of  treat- 
ment and  prevention.  30  hours. 

(1421)  Special  Topics  in  International  Health.  A course  which  will 
cover  assigned  reading,  seminars,  tutorials  or  field  study,  general  and 
specific  aspects  of  international  health.  This  course  is  designed  on  an 
individualized  basis  for  selected  students  and  on  this  basis  will  be  avail- 
able as  an  option  for  diploma  and  special  students.  Given  by  the 
Department  of  Health  Administration,  International  Health  Section. 
30  hours.  (Course  No.  142 IX,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.) 

(1426)  Economic  Problems  of  the  Health  Sector.  A lecture  course 
leading  to  an  understanding  of  the  principal  ways  in  which  health 
services  differ  from  other  aspects  of  a free  economy.  Special  emphasis 
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will  be  given  to  the  costs  and  sources  of  financing  of  public  activities 
in  general  and  public  health  services  in  particular.  A basic  course  in 
general  economic  theoi7  is  a pre-requisite.  30  hours.  (Course  No. 
1426X,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies.) 

(1427)  Community  Health  Programs.  This  course  consists  of 
supervised  field  experience  in  which  students  will  be  placed  in  an 
existing  community  health  program  which  must  be  approved  for  this 
purpose  by  the  course  director.  The  supervision  will  be  a joint  responsi- 
bility of  the  course  director  and  a member  of  the  university  teaching 
staff  in  charge  of  the  approved  program. 

(1428)  Theory  and  Practice  of  Program  Evaluation.  A series  of 
lecture-seminars  dealing  with  the  essential  elements  of  evaluation  in 
community  health  programs.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  theory 
of  evaluation  which  will  be  reinforced  with  practical  examples  of  com- 
munity health  programs  while  discussing  each  step  in  the  process 
of  program  evaluation. 


UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES  OFFERED  IN  OTHER  FACULTIES 

The  following  courses  are  given  to  students  in  the  School  of  Nursing, 
the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education,  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy, 
and  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences. 

( 1483)  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine.  A laboratory  and  lecture 
course  of  approximately  60  hours,  for  students  in  the  School  of  Physical 
and  Health  Education.  Certain  aspects  of  infection  and  immunity  are 
considered.  Demonstrations  and  laboratory  exercises  in  which  the 
student  takes  part,  are  given  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  com- 
moner sources  and  modes  of  infection.  The  general  application  of 
organized  methods  of  delivering  preventive  and  curative  health  services 
is  covered. 

( 1484)  Public  Health  and  Preventive  Medicine.  A lecture  course  of 
approximately  60  hours  for  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  on 
the  following;  historical  development;  principles  of  infection  and  im- 
munity; epidemiology  and  control  of  representative  communicable 
diseases  and  chronic  diseases;  accidents;  occupational  health;  re- 
habilitation; maternal  health;  infant  and  child  health;  dental  health; 
mental  health;  health  and  medical  care  services  in  Canada. 

(1486)  Current  Trends  in  Public  Health.  A lecture  course  for  Cer- 
tificate students  in  the  School  of  Nursing.  The  organization  of  health 
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services  to  meet  community  needs,  with  special  reference  to  trends  and 
developments  in  a changing  society.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  epidemi- 
ological approach  to  such  public  health  concerns  as  chronic  disease, 
health  care  of  the  elderly,  accidents,  pollution  of  the  environment,  and 
the  control  of  these  through  co-ordinated  community  action.  Two 
hours  a week  in  second  term.  30  hours. 

(1487)  Public  Health:  Current  Concepts.  A course  for  students  in 
the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences.  This  course  includes  a study  of  the 
organization  of  health  services  to  meet  community  needs  in  a changing 
society  and  the  interprofessional  relationships  involved.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  epidemiological  approach  to  such  public  health  concerns 
as  the  consequences  of  man’s  modification  of  his  environment,  over- 
population, mental  health  and  chronic  disease.  The  concepts  discussed 
are  illustrated  by  pertinent  exercises  in  tutorial  groups  in  the  second 
term.  Approx.  45  hours. 

(1488)  Community  Health  and  Epidemiology.  A lecture  and  sem- 
inar course  for  degree  students  in  the  School  of  Nursing  (B.Sc.N.  - 
third  year,  basic  degree  course;  second  year,  degree  course  for  gradu- 
ates of  diploma  schools  of  nursing).  This  course  includes  a study  of 
major  health  problems  and  programs.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
epidemiological  approach  to  health  problems,  and  consideration  is 
given  to  their  control  by  individual  and  community  action. 

(1489)  Current  Trends  and  Programs  in  Public  Health.  A lecture 
course  for  Public  Health  Certificate  students  in  the  School  of  Nursing. 
Changing  patterns  of  health  needs,  the  organization  of  community  to 
meet  these  health  needs  and  epidemiological  approach  to  control  of 
communicable  and  noncommunicable  disease  will  be  emphasized.  Mod- 
ern community  health  problems  will  be  discussed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MICROBIOLOGY 
(1970-1971) 

Professor  and  Head  of  Department  N.  A.  Hinton 

Professors  of  Microbiology L.  W.  Macpherson,  R.  Pakula, 

F.  O.  WiSHART 

Professor  of  Microbiology  ( part-time ) A.  J.  Rhodes 

Associate  Professors  of  Microbiology J.  B.  Campbell, 

Miss  F.  W.  Doane,  Mrs.  H.  Farkas-Himsley, 
Mrs.  j.  F.  M.  FIoeniger,  Mrs.  P.  L.  Seyfried 
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Associate  Professors  of  Microbiology  (part-time)  ....  L.  E.  Elkerton, 
M.  Goldner,  a.  Guha,  P.  H.  Jones,  W.  J.  A.  Percy  I 

Assistant  Professors  of  Microbiology A.  G.  Clark,  J.  S.  MacKayI 

Assistant  Professors  of  Microbiology  ( part-time ) J.  B.  Fischer, 

P.  G.  Fleming,  V.  V.  Kingsley,  N.  A.  Labzoffsky, 
W.  D.  Leers,  P.  J.  Middleton,  Mrs.  R.  Sheinin  | 

Instructors Miss  N.  Anderson,  Miss  FI.  E.  Blake,  M.  Brodsky  I 

Lecturer  (part-time)  M.  S.  Mahdy  I 

Special  Lecturers L.  Greenberg,  M.  C.  Nixon,  T.  E.  Roy 

Demonstrators Miss  M.  A.  Aprils,  Mrs.  K.  Arthurs, 

Mrs.  B.  Boadway,  E.  M.  Brown,  Mrs.  P.  Desai, 
Miss  B.  Dewis,  Mrs.  N.  Duncan,  J.  Durawetz, 
Mrs.  P.  Entis,  Mrs.  P.  Goldstein,  Mrs.  J.  Goode, 
Miss  N.  Harnett,  F.  Heinola,  Miss  M.  Hockin, 
Mrs.  E.  Hollinger,  J.  Kane,  A.  N.  Milne,  H.  Pushie, 
A.  Schincariol,  Miss  S.  Shube,  L.  R.  Spencer, 

Mrs.  C.  Street 

Technical  and  Secretarial  Staff 

Administrative  Assistant  J.  S.  McAllister 

Chief  Technician  A.  MacGregor 

Senior  Technicians Mrs.  A.  Buera,  Mrs.  J.  Chamberlain, 

Mrs.  B.  Gavanski,  Miss  A.  Lapinska 
Technicians  Miss  E.  Jackson,  Miss  P.  Johnston,  Mrs.  M.  Kimm, 

Miss  J.  Lee,  Mrs.  C.  MacGregor, 
Miss  M.  McCulloch,  Miss  A.  Noonan 

Laboratory  Assistants  Mrs.  M.  Beslija,  D.  Ferencz, 

Miss  D.  Hradkova,  Mrs.  J.  Murray 

Laboratory  Assistant  ( part-time ) W.  Knapp 

Secretaries Miss  E.  R.  Goody,  Miss  F.  Thomson 


1.  courses  for  undergraduate  students  in  pharmacy, 
FOOD  sciences  AND  NURSING 


(1181)  Microbiology  for  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy.  A 
lecture-demonstration  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
certain  phases  of  the  study  of  microorganisms.  The  following  subjects 
are  included : morphological  and  tinctorial  characteristics,  cultural  be- 
havior, biochemical  and  serological  reactions.  Special  topics  receiving 
attention  are  pure  culture  techniques,  disinfection  and  sterilization, 
and  the  preparation  and  use  of  certain  biological  products.  60  hours; 
both  terms. 
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(1182)  Microbiology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  for  students 
in  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences,  and  for  students  of  other  divisions 
whose  qualifications  are  acceptable  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Microbiology.  This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
morphological  characteristics,  cultural  behavior,  biochemical  activities 
and  serological  reaction  of  microorganisms.  Emphasis  is  given  to  their 
isolation  and  identification.  Special  topics  dealt  with  are  water,  milk 
and  food.  Also,  certain  laboratory  exercises  in  infection  and  immunity 
are  given  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  and  to  complement  the  lecture 
course  in  Public  Health  (see  page  61).  60  hours;  second  term. 

(1184)  Medical  Microbiology.  A combined  lecture  and  laboratory 
course  for  B.Sc.N.  students  offered  in  the  first  year.  This  course  is 
intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  infectious  diseases 
commonly  encountered  in  nursing  practice  and  to  the  general  princi- 
ples governing  the  prevention  and  control  of  such  diseases.  Basic 
principles  of  microbiology  and  applications  to  nursing  will  be  demon- 
strated in  a series  of  practical  exercises  in  the  laboratory  in  which  the 
students  will  themselves  participate.  50  hours;  both  terms. 

2.  COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS  IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 
AND  GRADUATE  STUDIES 

(1185)  Introductory  Microbiology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course 
on  the  discovery,  history  and  techniques  of  microbiology;  the  range  of 
microorganisms;  structure,  growth,  nutrition,  physiology,  immunology 
and  genetics  of  bacteria  and  viruses;  selected  species  will  be  used  to 
demonstrate  the  significance  of  microorganisms  in  medicine,  industry 
and  agriculture.  (Course  No.  200,  Calendar  of  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science.)  100  hours;  both  terms. 

(1188)  General  Bacteriology.  A course  offering  a basic  approach  to 
various  areas  of  bacteriology  including  structure,  growth,  physiology 
and  genetics  of  bacteria.  (Course  MBL  320,  Calendar  of  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science.)  150  hours;  both  terms. 

(1124)  General  Virology.  A course  designed  to  provide  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  viruses.  Lectures  will  cover  both  fundamental 
and  applied  aspects  of  the  viruses  of  vertebrates,  invertebrates,  plants 
and  bacteria.  The  laboratories  will  provide  instruction  in  basic  tech- 
niques used  in  virology.  (Course  JBM  350,  Calendar  of  Faculty  of 
.\rts  and  Science.)  150  hours,  both  terms. 

(1127)  Project  in  Microbiological  Sciences.  A period  of  research 
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training  under  the  supervision  of  an  active  investigator  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Microbiology.  (Course  No.  425,  Calendar  of  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science.)  125  hours;  both  terms. 

(1111)  Seminars  in  Microbiology.  This  course  is  the  weekly  Depart- 
mental Seminar  for  graduate  degree  students.  (Course  No.  Ill  IX, 
Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies.)  30  hours;  both  terms. 

(1129)  Microbiology  and  Immunology.  An  advanced  course  for 
students  with  undergraduate  background  in  Microbiology  and  Bio- 
chemistry. Topics  will  include  the  structure,  physiology,  biochemistry 
and  genetics  of  bacteria  and  viruses.  The  immunology  section  will 
cover  the  nature  of  antigens  and  antibodies,  antigen-antibody  reactions, 
hypersensitivity  and  blood  groups.  (Course  MBL  420,  Calendar  of 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science;  Course  1129Y,  Calendar  of  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.)  150  hours. 

(1130)  Systematic  and  Applied  Microbiology.  A course  designed 
to  train  students  in  the  identification  of  bacteria  and  viruses,  and  in 
the  problems  of  public  health  microbiology  and  other  applied  areas. 
Course  MBL  421,  Calendar  of  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science;  Course 

1 130,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies.)  150  hours;  both  terms. 

(1131)  Advanced  Microbiology.  This  will  be  presented  as  a lecture- 
seminar  program  involving  a consideration  in  depth  of  selected 
topics  in  each  of  the  major  areas  of  Microbiology.  It  would  normally 
follow  courses  (1188)  and  (1124).  90  hours;  both  terms.  (Course  No. 

1131,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies.) 

(1132)  Advanced  Topics  in  Medical  Microbiology.  A lecture- 
seminar  presentation  of  advanced  topics  and  subjects  of  current  inter- 
est and  application.  (Course  No.  1132,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.) 

(1133)  Advanced  Topics  in  Virology.  A lecture-seminar  presenta- 
tion of  advanced  topics  and  subjects  of  current  interest  and  application. 
(Course  No.  1133,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies.) 

(1134)  Advanced  Topics  in  Antimicrobial  Agents.  A lecture-sem- 
inar presentation  of  advanced  topics  and  subjects  of  current  interest 
and  application.  (Course  No.  1134,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.) 

( 1135)  Advanced  Topics  in  Microbial  Structure.  A lecture-seminar 
presentation  of  advanced  topics  and  subjects  of  current  interest  and 
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application.  (Course  No.  1135,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.) 

(1136)  Advanced  Topics  in  Microbial  Genetics.  A lecture-seminar 
presentation  of  advanced  topics  and  subjects  of  current  interest  and 
application.  (Course  No.  1136,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.) 

(1137)  Advanced  Topics  in  Microbial  Physiology  and  Biochemistry. 
lecture-seminar  presentation  of  advanced  topics  and  subjects  of 
current  interest  and  application.  (Course  No.  1137,  Calendar  of 
School  of  Graduate  Studies.) 


; 3.  COURSES  FOR  DIPLOMA  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
I OF  HYGIENE 

(1112)  Medical  Microbiology.  For  Diploma  in  Public  Health  and 
other  public  health  courses.  A lecture  course  covering  recent  advances 
in  bacteriology,  virology,  mycology  and  parasitology,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  epidemiology,  laboratory  diagnosis,  and  control.  45  hours. 

(1104)  Immunology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  the  basic 
principles  of  immunology  and  immunochemistry,  including  antigen- 
antibody  reactions,  chemical  nature  of  antigens  and  antibodies,  hyper- 
sensitivity, and  blood  groups.  (Gourse  No.  1104,  Galendar  of  School 
of  Graduate  Studies.)  75  hours;  both  terms. 

(1119)  Microbial  Genetics.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  cover- 
ing the  structure  and  function  of  genetic  material;  bacteria  and  their 
viruses;  the  nature  of  the  genetic  code;  transfer  of  information  in 
bacteria;  sex  factors  and  episomes;  the  control  of  protein  synthesis  and 
function.  (Gourse  No.  1119,  Galendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies.) 
50  hours;  both  terms. 

(1115)  Medical  Mycology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing 
with  the  growth  and  identification  of  fungi  of  medical  significance. 
I’he  lectures  include  basic  clinical  syndromes  caused  by  fungi,  the 
properties  of  these  agents  and  relevant  aspects  of  their  epidemiology. 
Laboratory  exercises  will  cover  the  appearance  of  pathogenic  fungi 
in  tissue,  the  growth  requirements  of  pathogenic  fungi  and  the  tests 
used  for  their  identification.  (Gourse  No.  1115,  Calendar  of  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.)  60  hours;  second  term. 

(1121)  Microbial  Physiology  and  Metabolism.  A lecture  and  lab- 
oratory course  dealing  with  the  basic  principles  of  microbiology.  The 
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lollowing  topics  will  be  included:  bacterial  structure;  nutrition,  metab- 
olism and  growth;  chemotherapy,  antibiotics  and  disinfectants  and 
their  mode  of  action;  bacteriophage.  120  hours;  first  term. 

(1114)  Medical  and  Public  Health  Bacteriology.  A lecture  and  I 
laboratory  course  dealing  with  bacterial  families  of  clinical  importance. 
The  following  will  be  included:  classification,  diagnostic  methods,  the 
biochemical  aspects  of  pathogenicity  and  the  phenomena  of  infection. 
The  control  of  infectious  diseases,  water,  milk  and  food  sanitation 
procedures  will  be  demonstrated  during  special  visits  to  appropriate 
laboratories  and  establishments.  100  hours;  second  term. 

(1128)  Systematic  and  Medical  Virology.  A lecture,  laboratory  and 
seminar  course  designed  primarily  for  students  interested  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  techniques  of  medical  and  diagnostic  virology.  The  first 
term  will  consist  of  an  introduction  to  the  fundamental  properties 
and  method  of  replication  of  individual  virus  groups,  and  their  path- 
ogenic properties  in  vivo  and  in  vitro.  Techniques  used  In  virus  isola- 
tion, identification  and  characterization  will  be  included.  The  second 
term  will  deal  with  the  laboratory  diagnosis  of  viral  infections,  and 
will  include  practical  experience  in  the  Toronto  Laboratories  of  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Health.  180  hours;  both  terms. 


RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  FOR  M.SC.  AND  PH.D.  STUDENTS 

The  Department  of  Microbiology  offers  supervision  to  candidates 
wishing  to  proceed  in  M.Sc.  or  Ph.D.  programs. 

The  program  required  is  dependent  upon  the  previous  experi- 
ence of  the  student  and  is  governed  by  the  general  regulations  of  the 
University  and  the  School  of  Hygiene. 

All  interested  students  should  consult  the  department. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  NUTRITION 
(1970-1971) 

Professor  and  Head  of  Department  G.  H.  Beaton 

Professor  Z.  I.  Sabry* 

Assistant  Professors  G.  H.  Anderson,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Baigent, 

Miss  H.  Milne,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Bodley  (part-time) 

Visiting  Professors  Miss  M.  Ballantyne,  Miss  B.  Bosley 

*Seconded  to  the  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare. 
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Special  Lecturers Miss  M.  Trenholme,  A.  Sass-Kortsak 

Research  Assistant  Miss  E.  P.  McClinton 

Research  Fellows Miss  W.  Cliff,  T.  Fader,  Miss  J.  King, 

Miss  C.  McPhillip,  Mrs.  B.  Musten,  Mrs.  D.  Peace, 

Miss  S.  Whalen 

Senior  Technician  Mrs.  G.  Russell 

Technician  D.  Wong 

Secretary  Miss  A.  Oyama 

Secretary  (Graduate  Studies)  Mrs.  M.  E.  Hardy 

The  Department  of  Nutrition  provides  lectures  and  demonstrations 
' in  the  fundamental  and  applied  aspects  of  nutrition.  Facilities  for 
fundamental  research  are  available  and  suitably  qualified  candidates 
may  apply  for  admission  to  the  M.Sc.  and  Ph.D.  programs  (see  page 
20).  Those  interested  in  the  public  health  aspects  of  nutrition  may 
apply  for  admission  to  the  Diploma  in  Nutrition  program  (see  page 
30) . The  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  Department  are  as 
follows : 

I (1201)  Public  Health  Nutrition.  This  lecture  course  deals  with 
nutrition  and  its  application  in  the  field  of  community  health,  both  in 
North  America  and  Overseas.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  basis 
of  recommended  nutrient  intakes  as  a Public  Health  objective  as  well 
as  the  epidemiologic  features  of  a number  of  forms  of  malnutrition. 
Special  consideration  is  given  to  such  topics  as  fat  and  heart  disease, 
obesity,  protein-caloric  malnutrition  and  possible  preventive  measures. 
The  objectives  and  possible  organization  of  community  nutrition  pro- 
grams are  considered.  The  derivation  of  food  guides  as  an  educational 
tool  is  discussed  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  recognition  of  local 
factors.  An  overview  of  the  techniques  of  appraising  nutritional  condi- 
tions in  the  community  is  also  provided.  45  hours.  (Course  No.  1201, 
Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies.) 

(1205)  Metabolic  Aspects  of  Nutrition.  A lecture-discussion  course 
dealing  with  the  biochemical  and  physiological  roles  of  nutrients  and 
stressing  the  metabolic  inter-relationships.  The  response  of  metabolic 
pathways  to  dietary  conditions  is  emphasized.  30  hours,  fall  term.  A 
first  course  in  Biochemistry  is  a usual  prerequisite.  (Course  No.  1205X, 
Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies.) 


(1206)  Nutrient  Requirements.  This  lecture-seminar  course  requires 
active  jiarticipation  of  the  student  body.  Tn  group  discussions,  the 
scientific  basis  in  the  prediction  of  some  human  nutrient  requirements 
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is  developed  in  a critical  manner.  The  selection  of  nutrients  to 
included  is  such  that  a variety  of  approaches  to  the  prediction  of  Jpii* 
nutrient  requirements  is  considered.  30  hours.  (Course  No.  1206X, 
Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies.) 


(1208)  Field  Observation  and  Program  Laboratory.  A combined 
field  laboratory-seminar  course  in  which  the  operational  features  of 
nutrition  programs  in  a selection  of  agencies  are  examined  by  observa- 
tion, limited  participation  and  discussion  of  specific  types  of  programs. 
All  students  will  usually  not  visit  the  same  agencies,  thus  providing 
some  opportunity  to  examine,  in  greater  depth,  certain  types  of  opera- 
tional programs  in  fields  such  as  budget  counselling,  diet  counselling, 
preparation  of  educational  materials  and  school  health.  Seminars  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  group  discussion  of  experiences  and  evaluation 
of  programs.  Community  Nutrition  (1211)  is  a corequisite  for  this 
program.  90  hours,  spring  term.  (Course  No.  1208,  Calendar  of  School 
of  Graduate  Studies.) 
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(1211)  Community  Nutrition.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  i 
organization  and  administration  of  local,  provincial,  federal  and  in- 
ternational agencies  involved  in  nutrition  programs.  Existing  and 
potential  nutrition  services  are  considered.  Appraisal  of  community 
nutrition  needs  are  included  as  the  basis  for  the  planning,  implementa- 
tion and  evaluation  of  specific  nutrition  programs.  Techniques  of 
nutrition  education  are  included.  Active  participation  of  the  student 
is  required.  Lecture-discussion  course.  60  hours.  (Course  No.  1211, 
Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies.) 


(1204)  Nutrition  Seminars.  Seminars  presented  by  students  and 
staff  covering  a variety  of  topics  of  current  interest  to  the  department. 
While  the  course  is  nominally  30  hours  per  year,  all  students  registered 
in  the  department  are  expected  to  participate  throughout  their  resi- 
dence. (Course  No.  1204XY,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies.) 


( 1210)  Selected  Topics  in  Nutrition.  A lecture-seminar  course  deal- 
ing with  a limited  number  of  topics  drawn  from  the  field  of  nutrition 
and  selected  to  emphasize  the  inter-disciplinary  approach  to  research 
in  nutrition.  Active  participation  of  the  students  is  required  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  literature  from  a variety  of  related  fields.  The  topics  included 
in  the  course  may  vary  from  year  to  year.  30  hours.  (Course  No. 
1210X,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies.) 

(1216)  Selected  Topics  in  Pjiblic  Health  Nutrition.  A lecture- 
seminar  course  similar  to  Course  1210  except  that  the  topics  selected 
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for  discussion  will  be  more  concerned  with  Public  Health  problems. 
Students  may  be  encouraged  to  undertake  both  course  1210  and  1216. 
if  30  i lours.  (Course  No.  1216X,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.) 
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(1280)  Nutrition.  An  introductory  course  reviewing  the  functions 
and  requirements  of  the  various  nutrients.  Offered  to  students  in  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry  (III  Dental  Year),  about  15  hours. 


^ (1281)  Public  Health  Nutrition.  A lecture-seminar  course  intended 
to  acquaint  the  students  with  factors  influencing  food  use  and  selection, 
with  some  current  nutritional  problems  in  North  America  and  with 
principles  and  techniques  involved  in  nutrition  education  in  the  com- 
munity. Offered  to  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  (II  Year 
Dental  Hygiene).  28  hours. 

(1780)  Nutrition.  A short  series  of  lectures  oriented  toward  the 
community  applications  of  nutrition  information.  Offered  to  students 
in  the  School  of  Nursing  (HI  Year),  as  part  of  the  course  1488  Com- 
munity Health  and  Epidemiology,  about  15  hours  (see  page  61). 

(1702)  Nutrition.  A series  of  lectures  dealing  with  community  and 
hospital  nutrition  services.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  integra- 
tion of  services  in  the  community.  Offered  to  students  in  the  Diploma 
in  Hospital  Administration.  About  8 hours  (see  page  52). 
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Areas  of  Research 

The  Department  of  Nutrition  offers  supervision  of  candidates  wish- 
ing to  proceed  toward  the  research-oriented  M.Sc.  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 
Current  areas  of  research  include  both  laboratory  studies  in  nutrient 
metabolism  and  function  (interrelationships  between  nutrients,  role  of 
nutrients  in  the  energy  metabolism  of  the  intact  animal,  physiology 
of  pregnancy)  and  community  studies  including  the  use  of  the  com- 
puter in  dietary  surveys. 

Students  entering  degree  programs  are  required  to  complete  one  or 
more  courses  in  this  and  other  graduate  departments  and  to  submit  a 
thesis  embodying  the  results  of  an  original  investigation  in  helds  such 
as  those  de.scribcd  above.  Depending  on  the  nature  of  the  thesis  re- 
search and  interests  of  the  student,  courses  of  the  following  type  may 
be  taken  in  other  graduate  departments:  Chemistry,  Biochemistry, 
Physiologv’,  Immunology,  Microbiology,  Statistics,  Sociology,  etc. 

Students  wishing  to  enter  the  field  of  Community  Nutrition  Research 
arc  advised  to  first  complete  the  Diploma  in  Nutrition. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PARASITOLOGY 
(1970-1971) 


Professor  of  Parasitology  and  Head  of  Department  ....  A.  M.  Fallis^iV^” 

Professor  of  Parasitology  R.  S.  Freeman**  flf®® 

Visiting  Professor  of  Parasitology  D.  HeynemanIi^ 

Associate  Professors  D.  F.  Mettrick,  K.  A.  WRioHii 

Assistant  Professors  Miss  S.  B.  McIver,  S.  S.  DesseW!&'"^' 

Post-doctoral  Fellow  J.  Yang  i r 

Demonstrators  T.  Dick,  Miss  L.  Dunkley,  B.  Jacobsen. 

Mrs.  L.  Mercer,  B.  Neill 

Technicians  Miss  S.  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  M.  Staszak, 

Mrs.  I.  Weller  i 

Secretary  Mrs.  N.  Doughty^  )■' 


1502)  Advanced  Parasitology.  A lecture,  laboratory  and  seminar! 


lal 


course  of  60  hours.  Course  1510  or  its  equivalent  is  a prerequisite.  The|  t 


lectures  include  a discussion  of  the  taxonomy,  morphology,  life  history,(  ' 
evolution  and  host-parasite  relationships  of  representative  parasites.^  i 
The  laboratory  course  includes  study  of  prepared  materials  and  speci-'j^;  ioii 
mens  recovered  by  the  students  from  animals  at  autopsy.  (Course  No.pi 
1502,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies.)  I U 


!'  » 


(1503)  Fine  Structure  and  Physiology  of  Parasites.  Lectures,  sem-)| 
inars  and  demonstrations  consider  the  cytology  and  physiology  of.  1 1 
parasitic  protozoa  and  helminths.  Literature  covering  topics  such  asl:  * 
nutrition,  locomotion,  reproduction  and  osmotic  regulation  will  bef,  j*!' 
reviewed.  60  hours.  (Course  No.  403,  Calendar  of  Faculty  of  ArtsI 


and  Science;  Course  No.  1503,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduater 
Studies.)  I lif 


(1504)  Medical  Parasitology.  A lecture  course  designed  to  intro-^j„ 
duce  graduates  to  the  more  common  parasites  of  man,  the  diseases  theyki* 
cause,  and  their  vectors,  with  special  reference  to  those  of  importance;  ' 
in  the  tropics.  The  following  topics  are  considered:  infection  caused  by)  i* 
intestinal  protozoa;  malaria;  trypanosomiasis;  leishmaniasis;  toxoplas-h 
mosis;  hookworm  disease;  ascariasis;  hlariasis;  enterobiasis;  trichinosis ; J 
trichuriasis;  schistosomiasis  and  other  trematode  infections;  hydatid) 
disease  and  infection  by  other  tapeworms;  parasitic  arthropods  and; 
arthropod  vectors  of  disease.  30  hours. 


*On  Sabbatical  Leave. 

** Acting  Head,  January  1,  1971  - December  31,  1971. 
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( 1505)  Medical  Parasitology  and  Entomology.  A combined  lecture 
and  laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  aetiology,  mode  of  transmission, 
life  history,  laboratory  diagnosis,  methods  of  prevention  and  control  of 
ttUstthe  following:  amoebiasis,  trichomoniasis,  malaria,  leishmaniasis,  try- 
M-Wt  panosomiasis,  toxoplasmosis  and  helminthiasis.  Entomological  aspects 
'(HM.iLof  arthropod-bome  bacterial,  viral  and  rickettsial  diseases  are  also 
discussed.  60  hours.  (Course  No.  1505,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.) 
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(1506)  Special  Topics  in  Parasitology.  Recent  advances  in  para- 
sitology, presented  by  staff,  students  and  visiting  lecturers.  Offered  to 
students  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  (Course  No.  1506Y, 
Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies.) 

(1507)  Arthropods  as  Parasites  and  Vectors.  This  course  will  stress 
the  behavioral,  functional  and  ecological,  as  well  as  morpholog- 
ical approach  to  the  subject,  in  lectures  and  laboratories.  120  hours. 
(Course  No.  405,  Calendar  of  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science;  Course 
No.  1507,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies.) 
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(1509)  Helminthology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  of  120 
hours  which  considers  the  form  and  function  of  parasitic  worms,  their 
place  in  the  animal  kingdom  and  their  movement  through  various 
ecostystems.  (Course  No.  409,  Calendar  of  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science; 
Course  No.  1509,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies.) 

( 1510)  Parasites  and  Parasitism.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  of 
120  hours,  w'hich  considers  parasites  and  their  interrelationships  with 
other  organisms.  Biological  principles  will  be  developed  from  consid- 
erations of  the  morphology  and  life  cycles  of  selected  organisms,  their 
evolutionary  history  and  their  adaptations  to  a parasitic  mode  of  life. 
(Course  No.  JPZ  252,  Calendar  of  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.) 
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Courses  1503,  1506,  1507  and  1509  are  intended  for  graduates  in 
biological  sciences  who  wish  to  take  a major  or  minor  in  parasitology. 
Courses  1504  and  1505  are  primarily  for  graduates  taking  the  Diploma 
or  Certificate  courses. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 
(1970-1971) 

(A  Joint  Department  with  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine.) 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  Department  H.  S.  Gear 
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Associate  Professor  D.  R.  Warren 

Secretaries Miss  J.  Thurston,  Mrs.  I.  J.  Singer  (part-time) 
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A joint  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine  was  established  by  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  and  School  of  Hygiene  in  1969.  It  has  two  com- 
ponents under  a single  Chairman. 

The  component  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  already  established, 
is  concerned  with  a clinically  oriented  and  patient-centred  program 
for  preventive  medicine  in  the  curriculum  for  undergraduate  medical 
students. 

The  component  in  the  School  of  Hygiene  will  be  administratively 
oriented  and  community  centred.  Each  Department  of  this  School 
undertakes  programs  in,  and  has  responsibilities  related  to,  the 
broad  fields  of  preventive  medicine.  Such  programs  are  available  to 
graduates  of  medicine  and  related  professions  wishing  to  seek  careers 
in  advanced  health  administration,  epidemiology,  nutrition,  environ 
mental  health,  etc. 

I'he  Department  will  not  develop  its  own  resources,  but  will  gen- 
erally draw  on  others,  within  and  without  the  University,  for  its 
requirements.  For  example,  some  teachers  in  occupational  health 
nutrition,  epidemiology,  parasitology,  and  health  administration,  as 
required  for  the  preventive  medical  program  of  the  curriculum, 
will  be  obtained  by  the  Department  from  the  School  of  Hygiene. 

Cross  appointments  are  being  negotiated  with  each  major  depart- 
ment in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  the  School  of  Hygiene,  with 
each  “Systems”  and  “Topics”  Committee,  and  with  each  hospital 
and  institution  involved  in  the  curriculum.  Special  lecturers  are  being 
appointed  to  cover  such  subjects  of  preventive  medical  importance  as 
industrial  medicine,  use  of  medical  records,  environmental  health, 
infections,  hospital  administration,  community  health,  social  and 
economic  factors,  etc. 


OTHER  COURSES  OFFERED  TO 
GRADUATE  STUDENTS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


1.  OPTIONAL  SUBJECTS  AND  ASSIGNMENTS 


As  described  in  the  section  on  the  curricula  of  the  public  liealth 
oriented  diploma  courses,  students  may  select  as  an  option  any  ap- 
proved subject  described  in  the  School  of  Hygiene  Calendar,  or  given 
elsewhere  in  this  University,  in  keeping  with  the  student’s  needs  and 
program  timetable. 
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2.  COURSES  OFFERED  BY  THE  FACULTY  OF  DENTISTRY 

The  following  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  constitute 
[part  of  the  Diploma  in  Dental  Public  Health  Courses.  For  course  de- 
scriptions consult  the  Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry. 

Dental  Public  Health  Seminars  (Course  No.  1006,  Calendar  of 
[School  of  Graduate  Studies). 

Preventive  Dentistry  (Course  No.  1003,  Calendar  of  School  of 
[Graduate  Studies). 

Reading  Course  and  Essay  in  Dental  Public  Health  (Course  No. 
1030,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate  Studies). 

Dental  Statistics  and  Epidemiology  (Course  No.  1040X,  Calendar 
t of  School  of  Graduate  Studies) . 

Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics  (School  of  Graduate  Studies). 

Oral  Biology  I (Course  No.  1001,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate 
Studies) . 

Statistics  (Course  No.  1008,  Calendar  of  School  of  Graduate 
Studies) . 

I 3.  COURSE  OFFERED  BY  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

Public  Administration.  This  course  will  be  offered  by  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Economy.  The  course  is  also  offered  in  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  (Course  No.  2902,  Political  Science,  Calen- 
dar of  School  of  Graduate  Studies).  The  following  subjects  will  be 
covered : 


Political  and  Constitutional  Context  of  Administration 
The  state;  organs  and  functions  of  government;  democratic  vs. 
authoritarian  forms;  constitutions  and  constitutional  principles;  parlia- 
mentary government;  law;  expansion  of  state  activities;  concepts  relat- 
ing to  the  role  of  the  state;  types  of  executive  agency;  delegation  of 
legislative  powers  (regulations,  etc.);  administrative  adjudication; 
control  over  delegated  legislative  and  judicial  powers  by  courts;  interest 
groups;  methods  of  government  investigation  and  consultation;  inter- 
governmental problems. 


B.  Administration 

The  study  of  administration;  human  behaviour  in  organizations;  the 
theory  of  organization;  authority  and  status;  leadership  and  the  quali- 
ties of  the  administrator;  communications;  decision  making  personnel; 
planning  in  organizations;  bringing  about  change;  methods  of  enforc- 
ing objectives;  efficiency.  50  hours,  throughout  the  year. 
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4.  COURSE  OFFERED  BY  DEPARTMENT  OF  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES, 
FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 

Social  and  Cultural  Aspects  of  Health  and  Illness 

Theoretical  and  substantive  issues  in  the  sociology  of  health  care  will 
be  reviewed,  with  particular  emphasis  on  social  and  cultural  aspects  of 
illness  and  health.  Wherever  possible,  the  focus  will  be  on  Canadiar 
society  and  readings  have  been  selected  with  a view  of  acquainting 
students  with  the  relevant  Canadian  studies.  Seminars  will  deal  with 
a range  of  topics,  including:  the  distribution  of  health  and  disease,! 
pathways  to  care,  illness  behavior,  the  sociolozation  of  health  profes-j 
sionals,  the  organization  of  medical  practice,  the  organization  of  health! 
services,  and  medicine  and  the  state. 


5.  COURSES  OFFERED  AS  CONTINUING  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

Advanced  Course  in  Health  Services  Organization  and  Administration, \ 
Part  1 

The  course  will  include  a general  review  of  health  conditions  in  I 
Canada,  the  health  functions  of  the  different  levels  of  government,! 
public  health  patterns  and  trends,  the  hospital  system  and  trends, 
mental  health  services  and  trends,  other  organized  health  services, 
voluntary  health  agencies,  welfare  programs  and  trends  in  rela- 
tion to  health  care,  medical  practice  patterns  and  trends,  manpower 
planning,  supply,  education,  distribution  and  use  of  physicians,  dentists, 
nurses,  pharmacists,  other  health  care  personnel,  and  health  adminis- 
trators, personnel  management  and  collective  bargaining  in  the  health 
field,  and  the  uses  of  the  epidemiological  method  in  health  care  plan- 
ning. 100  hours. 

Advanced  Course  in  Health  Services  Organization  and  Administration, 
Part  2 

The  course  will  assume  knowledge  of  the  content  of  Part  1 and  will 
include  a consideration  of  health  economics,  financial  health  care  in 
Canada,  the  budgetary  process,  economic  incentives  and  controls,  ad- 
ministration and  management  principles  and  trends,  new  techniques  in 
management,  various  types  of  administrative  agency,  health  planning 
and  co-ordination  concepts  and  issues,  regional  organization  of  various 
health  services  and  their  interrelationships,  general  concepts  of  quality, 
quality  measurement,  quality  control,  operational  research,  health 
services  in  relation  to  the  political  and  administrative  process,  health 
services  in  relation  to  overall  social  policy,  and  priorities  and  next 
steps.  100  hours. 
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FELLOWSHIPS  AND  AWARDS 


Ihe  FitzGerald  Memorial  Fellowship 
To  commemorate  the  life  and  work  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Gerald 
FitzGerald,  through  whose  inspiration  and  leadership  the  Gonnaught 
Medical  Research  Laboratories  were  established  in  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  under  whose  direction  the  School  of  Hygiene  was  estab- 
lished,  a fellowship  in  preventive  medicine  has  been  established  in  the 
School  of  Hygiene.  Provision  for  this  fellowship  was  made  by  the 
seast* Connaught  Medical  Research  Laboratories  in  1943.  It  is  offered  to 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  or  of  other  universities  approved 
for  this  purpose.  During  the  tenancy  of  this  fellowship,  the  holder  will 
engage  in  original  investigations  in  the  field  of  preventive  medicine  in 
the  School  of  Hygiene.  The  fellowship  will  be  tenable  for  one  year. 
The  value  of  this  fellowship  v’aries  in  accordance  with  the  qualifications 
of  the  recipient  but  does  not  exceed  $7,500.00.  Nominations  for  the 
/ion  fellowship  will  be  made  by  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  to 
the  Senate  of  the  University. 

Fellows  are  encouraged  to  register  for  a graduate  degree  or  pursue 
other  advanced  studies  (e.g.,  M.Sc.  or  Ph.D.,  see  pages  20-21). 

Awarded  in  1957  to  C.  R.  Robinson,  M.B.,  B.Chir. ; 1959  to  J. 
MacAuley,  B.Sc.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.;  1960  to  R.  Bladek,  M.D.,  M.A., 
F.R.C.P.  (Can.);  1961  to  Derek  Robinson,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  D.C.H.; 
1962  to  Kathleen  F.  Colucci,  M.D.,  M.A.,  Dip.Bact.;  1963  and  again 
in  1964  to  W.-D.  Leers,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Dip.Bact.;  1966  to  M.  Julien 
Denhez,  M.D.,  M.Sc.,  D.P.H.,  C.S.P.Q. ; 1967  and  again  in  1968  to 
F.  Demanuele,  M.D.,  M.Sc.;  1969  to  Mrs.  J.  Milner,  B.A.,  B.S.A., 
M.S.A.;  1970  to  D.  Mertens,  M.B.,  B.S. 


1^  1 he  Hastings  Memorial  Fellowship 

This  fellowship  was  established  in  1929  to  commemorate  the  life 
■J  and  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  J.  O.  Hastings,  Medical  Officer  of 
13  Health  of  the  City  of  Toronto  for  the  years  1910  to  1929,  and  for  many 
years  a member  of  the  Senate  of  this  University,  the  funds  for  this 
purpose  being  raised  by  public  subscription  organized  by  the  Canadian 
Social  Hygiene  Council.  The  fellowship  is  awarded  every  three  years. 
Nominations  for  this  appointment  will  be  made  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Health  Administration  to  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  appointment  being  made  by  the  Board  of  Governors  on  his 
ircommendation.  During  the  tenancy  of  this  fellowship,  the  holder  is 
obliged  to  engage  in  original  investigations  in  the  field  of  preventive 
medicine,  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Health 
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Administration.  'I’his  fellovv'ship  is  tenable  for  one  year.  The  value  o 
tlie  fellowship  is  approximately  $1,500. 

Awarded  in  1932  to  A.  H.  Sellers,  B.A.,  M.D.;  1935  to  A.  E.  Allin 
B.A.,  M.D.;  1938  to  L.  E.  Ranta,  M.D. ; 1946  to  J.  M.  Parker,  M.D. 
1949  to  E.  Kovacs,  M.D.;  1953  to  J.E.F.  Hastings,  M.D. ; 1957  t< 
J.  W.  Reingwertz,  M.D.;  1966  to  W.  G.  Goldthorpe,  M.D.,  D.P.H.I 
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The  Harris  Memorial  Fellowship 

This  fellowship,  established  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  consisting  of 
the  income  of  the  capital  sum  of  $10,000,  may  be  awarded  to  a* 
physician  with  the  following  qualifications: 

(a)  graduation  from  the  University  of  Toronto,  with  the  degree^ 
of  M.D. 

(b)  not  over  two  years  standing  as  a graduate  in  medicine. 

The  fellowship  is  for  research  in  the  field  of  bacteriology,  im- 
munology or  public  health. 
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Robert  Wood  Johnson  Award 

This  award,  of  the  value  of  $1,000,  was  established  in  the  School  ofj 
Hygiene  by  Johnson  and  Johnson  Ltd.  of  Montreal.  It  shall  be  awarded 
annually  to  the  graduate  of  the  course  leading  to  the  Diploma  in  Hos- 
pital Administration  who  gives  the  most  promise  of  making  a real 
contribution  in  the  field  of  Hospital  Administration.  Consideration,  [ 
though  not  the  sole  one,  is  to  be  given  to  the  student’s  academic 
standing.  Consideration  is  also  to  be  given  to  such  personal  attributes  j 
as  motivating  principles,  capacity  for  leadership,  executive  ability,  ^ 
industry,  and  ability  to  give  and  gain  co-operation.  Financial  need  may 
be  a consideration,  but  not  the  primary  one. 

The  student  is  nominated  by  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Hygiene 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Staff  of  the  Department  of  Hospital 
Administration. 

Awarded  in  1956  to  G.  J.  Reisz,  B.A.,  Dip.H.A. ; 1957  to  M.  Katz, 
B.A.,  Dip.H.A.;  1958  to  K.  S.  McLaren,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Dip.H.A.;  1959 
to  J.  W.  B.  Barr,  M.D.,  Dip.H.A.;  1960  to  J.  E.  Osborne,  M.A., 
Dip.H.A.;  1961  to  G.  J.  Chatfield,  B.Sc.,  Dip.H.A.;  1962  to  M.  Z. 
Husain,  B.M.,  B.S.,  Dip.H.A.;  1963  to  E.  C.  Emery,  B.A.,  M.S.W., 
Dip.H.A.;  1964  to  Miss  M.  F.  Trout,  B.A.,  B.App.Sc.  Nursing, 
Dip.H.A.;  1965  to  W.  A.  Rudy,  B.A.,  Dip.H.A.;  1966  to  R.  C.  E. 
Wilson,  B.Sc.Phm.,  Dip.H.A.;  1967  to  A.  Dagnone,  B.Comm., 
Dip.H.A.;  1968  to  C.  A.  Wirsig,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Dip.H.A.;  1969  to  Miss 
M.  H.  Inglis,  B.N.,  Dip.H.A.;  1970  to  T.  J.  Freedman,  B.Sc.Pharm., 
Dip.H.A. 
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I'lie  Donald  T.  Fraser  Memorial  Medal 

This  medal  was  established  in  1957  by  the  University  of  Toronto 
School  of  Hygiene  Alumni  Association  in  memory  of  Donald  T.  Fraser, 

B. A.,  M.B.,  D.P.H.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine, 
and  Associate  Director  of  the  School  of  Hygiene. 

The  medal  will  be  awarded  annually  to  that  student  attending 
courses  in  the  School  of  Hygiene  considered  most  worthy  of  such 
recognition. 

Awarded  in  1957  to  T.  D.  Strand,  M.D.,  D.P.H. ; 1958  to  K.  I.  G. 
Benson,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  D.P.H. ; 1959  jointly  to  A.  S.  Arneil,  M.B., 
Ch.B.,  D.P.H.,  and  D.  J.  Hosking,  M.B.,  B.S.,  D.P.H.;  1960  jointly  to 
Miss  D.  M.  K.  Evans,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  D.P.H.,  and  E.  R.  Langford,  M.D., 

C. M.,  D.P.H.;  1961  to  G.  H.  Bonham,  M.D.,  D.P.H.;  1962  jointly  to 
Mrs.  M.  H.  K.  De  Silva,  M.B.,  B.S.,  D.P.H.,  Miss  V.  R.  Dewaji,  M.B., 
B.S.,  D.P.H.,  and  A.  Krahn,  B.A.,  M.D.,  D.P.H.;  1963  to  Miss  N.  E. 
Armbrust,  M.D.,  C.M.,  D.P.H.;  1964  to  A.  Moineau,  B.L.,  B.A.,  M.D., 

D. P.H.,  and  J.  Tacal  Jr.  V.,  D.V.M.,  D.V.P.H.;  1965  to  A.  C.  Hard- 
man, M.D.,  D.P.H.;  1966  to  M.  M.  Fletcher,  B.A.,  M.D.,  D.P.H.; 
1967  to  Miss  M.  Ashley,  M.D.,  D.P.H.;  1968  to  R.  L.  Ellis,  D.D.S., 
D.D.P.H.;  1969  to  D.  L.  Gemmill,  B.A.,  M.D.,  C.M.,  D.P.H.;  1970  to 
J.  R.  Waters,  B.Sc.,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 
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The  J.  G.  Cunningham  Prize 

'Phis  prize  was  established  in  1962  by  the  Section  on  Industrial 
Medicine,  Ontario  Medical  Association,  in  honour  of  Dr.  J.  Grant 
Cunningham,  for  many  years  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Physiolo- 
gical Hygiene,  and  Head  of  the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  for  Ontario. 

'I'he  prize  will  be  awarded  annually  to  a student  in  the  Diploma  in 
Industrial  Health  course  for  the  best  thesis  on  a topic  in  Industrial 
Health.  Awarded  in  1963  to  T.  W.  Anderson,  M.A.,  B.M.,  B.Ch.- 
(Oxon.),  D.I.H.;  1966  to  H.  G.  Morrison,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  B.A.O., 
D.I.H.;  1968  to  Mrs.  C.  Sheanakul,  M.D.,  D.I.H.;  1969  to  V.  L. 
I'idey,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  D.I.H. 


The  G.  Harvey  Agnew  Award 

This  award  was  established  in  1962  by  the  Canadian  Liquid  Air 
Company  Ltd.,  to  honour  Dr.  G.  Harvey  Agnew,  for  many  years 
Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Hospital  Administration. 

The  award  of  $1,000  with  a key  will  be  made  annually  to  a student 
who,  being  a Canadian  resident; 
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{a)  is  registered  in  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  has  completed  the 
first  year  of  the  graduate  course  in  Hospital  Administration; 

{b)  has  attained  a satisfactory  standard  in  the  work  and  examina- 
tions of  the  first  year;  ftov 

(r)  requires  financial  assistance  to  complete  the  course.  jiiisi 

Awarded  in  1962  to  R.  A.  Farmer,  M.D. ; 1963  to  H.  L.  Livergant, 
B.Sc. ; 1964  to  J.  G.  Read,  M.D.;  1965  to  J.  H.  Murray,  B.A.,  M.D., 
M.P.H.;  1966  to  A.  Dagnone,  B.Comm.;  1967  to  W.  Dartnell,  B.A.; 
1968  to  Miss  M.  H.  Inglis,  B.N.;  1969  to  D.  W.  Corder,  R.N.,  B.N., 
Dip.  Nursing  Sei-vice  Admin.;  1970  to  M.  J.  F.  O’Keefe,  B.Comm. 

The  Canadian  Liquid  Air  Company  Award 

This  award  was  established  in  1962  by  the  Canadian  Licjuid  Air 
Company  Ltd.  to  encourage  studies  in  Hospital  Administration. 

The  award  of  $500  and  certificate  will  be  made  annually  to  the 
student  who,  being  a Canadian  resident: 

(a)  is  registered  in  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  has  completed  the 
first  year  of  the  graduate  course  in  Hospital  Administration; 

{b)  has  attained  a satisfactory  standard  in  the  work  and  examina- 
tions of  the  first  year; 

(c)  requires  financial  assistance  to  complete  the  course. 

Awarded  in  1962  to  E.  C.  Emery,  B.A.,  M.S.W.;  in  1963  to  D.  L. 
Martin,  B.Sc.,  M.B.A. ; in  1964  to  L.  J.  Genesove,  M.D.;  1965  to 
G.  Myrdal,  B.Sc.,  Dip.Educ.;  1966  to  Miss  F.  C.  Wilson,  B.Sc.;  1967 
to  J.  C.  Reid,  B.Sc.;  1968  to  W.  C.  Jappy,  B.Sc.Phm. ; 1969  to  W.  R. 
Keddy,  B.Comm.;  1970  to  W.  M.  Dunlop,  B.A.  and  R.  V.  H.  Jacobsen, 
B.A.,  jointly. 

The  Milton  H.  Brown  Award 

This  award  was  established  in  the  School  of  Flygiene  in  1966,  by  the 
Smith,  Kline  and  French  Inter-American  Corporation  to  honour  Dr. 
Milton  H.  Brown,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health,  and  Associate  Director  of  the  School  of  Hygiene. 

The  award  of  $250  will  be  made  annually  to  that  Graduate  Student 
enrolled  in  the  School  of  Hygiene  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  Staff  teach- 
ing Public  Health  Administration,  best  combines  the  qualities  of 
academic  achievement,  administrative  talent,  and  potential  for  an 
imaginative  approach  to  problems  of  administration.  The  first  award 
was  made  in  1967  to  Miss  M.  M.  Law,  M.D.,  D.P.H. ; 1968  to  F.  H. 
Hicks,  M.D.C.M.,  D.P.H. ; 1969  to  D.  L.  Gemmill,  B.A.,  M.D.C.M., 
D.P.H. ; 1970  to  J.  F.  Begin,  B.A.,  D.D.S.,  D.D.P.H. 
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Educational  Fellowships,  Loans,  and  Bursaries 

Those  interested  in  graduate  courses  described  in  this  Calendar  are 
advised  to  discuss  their  plans  with  the  Department  of  Health  of  the 
Province  in  which  they  desire  to  work.  Overseas  applicants  should 
consult  their  governments;  assistance  from  the  Colombo  Plan  and  other 
External  Aid  programs  of  the  Government  of  Canada,  World  Health 
Organization,  and  other  bodies  may  be  available. 

Certain  funds  are  available  through  grants  made  to  the  School  of 
Hygiene  by  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation.  Loans  and  bursaries  may  be 
made  available  to  candidates  to  enable  them  to  proceed  with  graduate 
courses  in  hospital  administration,  public  health,  and  other  subjects. 
Some  students  registered  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  may  be 
eligible  for  Province  of  Ontario  Graduate  Fellowships,  National 
Research  Council  bursaries  and  studentships.  Medical  Research 
Council  awards.  School  of  Graduate  Studies  open  fellowships,  and 
other  awards.  Some  graduate  degree  students  can  be  supported  through 
research  grants  and  fellowships. 

EMPLOYMENT 

It  is  not  advisable  for  a student  to  seek  employment  during  the 
academic  session  as  a means  of  financing  the  course,  because  the  courses 
in  the  School  of  Hygiene  involve  much  study  after  classes  and  at 
weekends. 


INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  GENTRE 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Riddell,  who  is  the  Director  of  the  International  Student 
Centre  (I.S.C.),  is  interested  in  all  international  students  (telephone 
number  928-2184). 

The  International  Student  Centre  is  presently  located  at  33  St. 
George  Street.  The  I.S.C.  stall  is  eager  to  welcome  all  overseas 
students,  and  “Open  Hou.se”  is  held  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Sunday 
evenings  during  September,  and  on  Sunday  evenings  throughout  the 
year.  All  students,  both  from  Canada  and  from  overseas,  are  invited 
to  join  the  various  social  activities  of  the  I.S.C. 
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Summary  of  Students  Receiving  Instruction  from  Members  of 
Staff  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  in  the  Session  1970-1971 

A.  GRADUATES 


Faculty  and  Course  No. 

1.  School  of  Graduate  Studies 


(a)  Program  of  Study  Supervised  by  Staff  of  the  Graduate 
Department,  School  of  Hygiene 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  16 

Master  of  Science  40 

Special  Students  (full-time)  1 

(b)  Program  of  Study  Supervised  by  Staff  of  the  Graduate 
Department,  School  of  Hygiene,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Zoology 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  4 

Master  of  Science  3 

(c)  Ph.D.,  M.Sc.,  M.A.,  M.Eng.,  M.Sc.F.,  M.Sc.D.,  and 

Special  Students  attending  “minor”  courses  in  the 
Graduate  Department  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  57 


Total,  School  of  Graduate  Studies 

2.  Courses  in  the  School  of  Hygiene 


Public  Health  Oriented  Courses 

Diploma  in  Public  Health  12 

Diploma  in  Dental  Public  Health  9 

Diploma  in  Nutrition  4 

Certificate  in  Public  Health  2 

Specialized  Courses 

Diploma  in  Industrial  Health  3 

Diploma  in  Epidemiology  and  Community  Health  1 

Diploma  in  Bacteriology  12 

Diploma  in  Hospital  Administration  31 

Special  Students  (part-time)  15 


Total,  School  of  Hygiene 

3.  Graduates  Registered  in  Continuing  Medical  Education  Courses 

Electron  Microscopy  as  Applied  to  Microbiology  10 

Advanced  Course  in  Health  Services  Organization  and 
Administration  12 

Total,  Continuing  Medical  Education 

GRAND  TOTAL  GRADUATES 
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Faculty  and  Course 

Year 

School  of  Hygiene 
Subject  Taught 

No. 

Total 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

nhi  General  Sciences 

2nd  year 

Microbiology 

137 

3rd  year 

Microbiology 

108 

Life  Science  Course 

4th  year 

Microbiology 

95 

2nd  year 

Parasitology 

22 

362 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

M.D.  Course 

1st  year 

Statistics 

74 

74 

Faculty  of  Dentistry 

Dental  Hygiene  Diploma 

2nd  year 

Nutrition 

46 

D.D.S.  Course 

3rd  year 

Nutrition 

121 

167 

Faculty  of  Food  Sciences 

B.Sc.  (Food  Sciences  Course) 

2nd  year 

Microbiology 

23 

3rd  year 

Public  Health 

12 

3rd  year 

Statistics 

23 

58 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

B.Sc.Phm.  Course 

2nd  year 

Microbiology 

124 

1 

3rd  year 

Microbiology 

115 

4th  year 

Public  Health 

79 

306 

School  of  Physical  and  Health 

Education 

B.P.H.E.  Course 

4th  year 

Microbiology 

19 

4th  year 

Public  Health 

84 

4th  year 

Physiological 

Hygiene 

38 

141 

School  of  Nursing 

B.Sc.N.  Course 

1st  year 

Microbiology 

77 

2nd  year 

Public  Health 

& Nutrition 

34 

3rd  year 

Public  Health 

& Nutrition 

59 

2nd  year 

Statistics 

39 

3rd  year 

Statistics 

46 

355 

Public  Health  Nursing 

General  Course 

Certificate 

Microbiology  & 

Public  Health 

48 

48 

Forestry 

3rd  year 

Statistics 

36 

36 

1 * 

TOTAL  UNDERGRADUATES 

1,547 

TOTAL  OF  ALL  STUDENTS  1,779 
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GRADUATE  DEGREE  STUDENTS  REGISTERED  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  HYGIENE 
1970-1971 


(into 

tEr 

)li! 

ilts 
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A.  Full  Time 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Environmental  Health 

Rode,  Andris 

B.P.H.E.,  B.A.,  C.P.H.,  M.Sc.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

Microbiology 

Aprile,  Miss  Marie  Ann 

B.A.  (Toronto),  M.Sc.  (McGill) 

Ontario 

Blake,  Miss  Helen  Elizabeth 

B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

Desai,  Mrs.  Pragna 

B.Sc.  (Bombay) , Dip. Bact., 

M.Sc.  (Toronto) 

India 

Duncan,  Mrs.  Norma  Flelen 

B.A.,  M.Sc.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

Quinn,  Miss  Patricia  Ann 

B.Sc.  (Laurentian) , M.A.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

Richter,  Federico 

B.Sc.  (San  Carlos,  Guatemala), 

Dip. Bact.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

Spencer,  Lawrence  Richard 

B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Dalhousie) 

Nova  Scotia 

Weling,  Shashikant 

B.Sc.  (St.  Xavier’s),  M.Sc.  (Seth  G.S. 

Medical  College),  M.Sc.  (Toronto) 

India 

Willis,  Norman  Grant 

D.V.M.  (Guelph),  Dip. Bact.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

Parasitology 

Jacobsen,  Brian  Richard 

B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Manitoba) 

Manitoba 

Master  of  Science 

Environmental  Health 

Godin,  Gaeten  J. 

B.P.H.E.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

Mertens,  Donald  James 

M.B.,  B.S.  (Durham) 

Ontario 

Epidemiology  and  Biometrics 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Aileen 

M.B.,  B.S.  (London), 

L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.  (London) 

Ontario 

Sparks,  Miss  Erica  Eleanor 

B.Sc.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

Spasoff,  Robert  Allen 

B.A.,  M.D.  (Saskatchewan) 

Ontario 

Health  Administration 

Law,  John  Thomas 

B.A.  (Rochester) 

Ontario 

McDermott,  Ray  Earl 

D.D.S.,  D.D.P.H.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

Jefsky,  Mrs.  Marilyn  Ruth 

B.Sc.Phm.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 
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/n,  Erwin  Martin 

B.Sc.,  Dip.Bact.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

is,  Miss  Barbara  Jean 

B.Sc.  (Manitoba),  Dip.Bact.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

5,  Mrs.  Phyllis 

B.Sc.  (McGill) 

Quebec 

Istein,  Mrs.  Pamela  Anne 

B.Sc.  (Capetown) 

Ontario 

am,  James  Alexander  Leslie 

B.Sc.  (Alberta),  Dip.Bact.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

iowski,  Miss  Bozena 

B.Sc.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

, Peter  Michael 

B.Sc.,  Dip.  Bact.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

vood,  Robert  Stanley 

B.Sc.,  Dip.Bact.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

rition 

im,  Mrs.  .-\.  J.  Mushteri 

B.A.,  M.Sc.  (Mysore) 

India 

, Miss  Wendy 

B.Sc.  (H.Ec.)  (McGill) 

Nova  Scotia 

:r,  William 

B.A.  (Thiel  College,  Pittsburgh) 

U.S.A. 

Phillip,  Miss  Cynthia  Veronica 

B.Sc.  (H.Ec.)  (Mt.  St.  Vincent), 

1, 

Dip.Nutrit.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

1 ten,  Mrs.  Beverly 

B.S.H.E.  (North  Carolina) 

Ontario 

iilen.  Miss  Sandra  Ann 

B.Sc.  (H.Ec.)  (Mt.  Allison) 

New  Brunswick 

isitology 

ptiany,  Stanley  Michael 

B.Sc.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

i'cer,  Mrs.  Kathleen  Lynne 

B.Sc.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

i 1,  Brian  William 

B.Sc.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

er,  Nicholas  Frank 

B.Sc.  (Manitoba) 

Manitoba 

fiak,  William  Daniel 

B.Sc.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

t rition 

*ce,  Mrs.  Doryne  A. 


Special  Students 
B.A.  (Western) 


Ontario 


B.  Part  Time 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Sdemiology  and  Biometrics 

nmpson,  Gordon  William  D.D.S.  (Alberta),  M.Sc.D.  (Toronto)  Ontario 

\cTobiology 

fart,  Philip  Frazer  B.A.  (Bowdoin),  M.D.  (Toronto)  Ontario 


* trition 

*Kel,  Joseph  Francis 

(ency,  Mrs,  Margaret  Carol 
I'kcaldy,  Miss  Margaret  Rose 


B.Sc.  (Cairo),  M.Sc.  (American 

University  of  Beirut)  Ontario 

B .^.,  M.A.  (Toronto)  Ontario 

B.Sc.  (H.Ec.)  (McGill),  M.S.  (Berkeley)  Jamaica 
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Epidemiology  and  Biometrics 
Ashley,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane 
Manuel,  Frederick  Russell 

Olbrecht,  Anthony  John 

Health  Administration 
Banting,  David  William 
Craig,  William  Frederick 
Goldthorpe,  Wilfred  Gary 


Master  of  Science 

M.D.,  D.P.H.  (Toronto) 

M.D.  (Toronto),  D.T.M.&FI. 

D.P.H.  (Toronto) 

B.A.,  M.A.  (Cambridge) 


D.D.S.,  D.D.P.H.  (Toronto) 
B.Sc.,  M.D.  (Ottawa) 

M.D.,  D.P.H.  (Toronto) 


Willi 

Ontario 

(London), 

Ontario 

Ontario 

ii.S' 

aJtc 

Ontario 

Ontario 

Ontario 


Microbiology 
Blaskovic,  Peter 

Brodsky,  Michael  Harold 
Burger,  Clifford  Allan 
Grant,  Miss  Merle  Elaine 
Mendes,  Ormond  Charles 


M.D.  (Comenius  University  of 
Czechoslovakia) 

B.Sc.,  Dip.Bact.  (Toronto) 
B.Sc.  (Toronto) 

B.Sc.  (Toronto) 

B.Sc.,  Dip.Bact.  (Toronto) 


Ontario 

Ontario 

Ontario 

Ontario 

Ontario 


GRADUATE  DIPLOMA  STUDENTS  STUDYING  IN  THE 


SCHOOL  OF  HYGIENE 
1970-1971 


1.  School  of  Hygiene  Diploma  Courses 


Diploma  in  Public  Health 


Black,  Lyall  McMillan 
Brett,  Harry  Brian  Beaton 
De  Silva,  Vithanage  Don  Theodore 
Hodgkinson,  John  Robert 
Kerr,  James  Ian 
Killikelly,  Eva  Teresa 
Macdougall,  John  Angus 
Mclnnes,  William  O’Hara 


Morgan,  Peter  Paul 
Rampersaud,  Olga  Mavis 


Steele,  Robert  James 
Thores,  Alistair 


M.B.,  Ch.B.  (Edinburgh) 

B.A.,  M.D.  (Western) 

M.B.B.S.,  D.T.M.&H.  (Ceylon) 

M.D.  (Toronto) 

M.D.,  F.R.C.S.(C)  (Toronto) 
M.R.C.P.&S.I.  (Ireland),  L.M.C.C. 

M.D.  (Toronto) 

M.A.  (Edinburgh),  M.B.,  B.S.  (London), 
M.R.C.S.  (London),  L.R.C.P. 

( London) 

B.A.  (Harvard),  M.D.  (Albany) 

M.R.C.S.  (England),  L.R.C.P. 

(London),  M.R.C.O.G.  (London), 
L.M.C.C.  (Ontario) 

M.D.  (Loma  Linda) 

M.B.,  Ch.B.  (Aberdeen), 
D.Obst.R.C.O.G.  (London), 

D.C.H.  (Glasgow)  (R.C.P.S.), 
L.M.C.C.,  C.R.C.P.(C) 


Yukon 

Alberta 

Ahagama 

Ontario 

Ontario 

Ontario 

Ontario 


British  Colui 
U.S.A. 


Ontario 

Ontario 


British  Colun 
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Diploma  in  Dental  Public  Health 

1,  William  George 

B.A.,  B.Sc.  (St.  Francis  Xavier), 

D.D.S.  (Toronto) 

British  Columbia 

lis,  Murray 

D.D.S.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

,iuis,  Donald  Edward  Wilfred  D.D.S.  (Alberta) 

British  Columbia 

)bert 

cki,  Sophie  Teresa 

D.D.S.  (McGill) 

Ontario 

Andres,  Rizalina 

D.M.D.  (Centro  Escolar), 

C.P.H.  (Philippines), 
M.P.A.  (Centro  Escolar) 

Philippines 

1 

-pe,  Samuel  Josiah 

B.D.S.  (New  Zealand) 

Sierra  Leone 

i 

drum,  William  Alan 

B.Sc.  (Kentucky),  D.D.S.  (Baylor 

University) 

British  Columbia 

Id.  Harold  Samuel 

D.D.S.  (Dalhousie) 

CFB  Europe 

Itana,  John 

B.A.  (Saskatchewan),  D.D.S.  (Alberta) 

Manitoba 

Diploma  in  Industrial  Health 

1 

geel,  Madhav  Laxman 

M.B.,  B.S.  (Agra),  D.V.&D.  (Bombay) 

India 

I 

zek,  Stanley  Henry 

M.B.,  Ch.B.  (Edinburgh),  D.P.H. 

(Toronto) 

Nova  Scotia 

nark,  Woravit 

M.D.,  M.P.H.  (Mahidol) 

Thailand 

Diploma 

in  Epidemiology  and  Community  Health 

Ikomir,  Michael  Sterling 

B.Sc.  (Wisconsin),  M.A.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

Diploma  in  Nutrition 

1 

, Islay  Evelyn 

B.H.Sc.  (Saskatchewan), 

Cert. Pub. Admin.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

« 

dall,  Linda  Eileen 

B.Sc. (Fd. Sc.)  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

1 Donald,  Kathleen 

B.HomeEc.  (British  Columbia) 

British  Columbia 

f t,  Kristi 

B.Sc.(H.Ec.)  (McGill) 

Ontario 

Certificate  in  Public  Health 

ftland,  Peter  Frank 

B.Sc.  (Illinois) 

Ontario 

I rissette,  Yvon  Laurier 

B.Sc.  (Montreal) 

Quebec 

Diploma  in  Bacteriology 

fvatherick,  Margaret  Anna  Mae  B.Sc.  (Brandon) 

Ontario 

% 

Jane  Elizabeth 

B.Sc.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

*«ner,  Danuta  Zofia 

M.D.  (Poland) 

Ontario 

lliday,  William  Carroll 

B.Sc.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

>p,  John  Harwill 

B.Sc.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

s 1 

^ Nilofar 

B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (Karachi) 

Pakistan 

IfLcrie,  Thomas 

B.Sc.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

^1,  Jacqueline  Esta  Sandra 

M.B.,  B.S.  (West  Indies) 

Guyana 

P-s,  Clara  Bridget 

B.Sc.  (St.  Xavier’s) 

Ontario 

i rtor,  Jf)el  Robert 

B.Sc.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

I >mpson,  John  Stephen 

B.Sc.  (Toronto) 

Ontario 

d.  Herman  Daniel 

B..Sc.  (Toronto) 

(Ontario 

Diploma  in  Hospital  Administration  (first  year) 

B x-ck.  Cordon  Willis 

B.Sc.  (.Mberta) 

Alberta 

Bl 

rug.  Rr>nald  James 

Bus. Admin.  (Waterloo  Lutheran) 

Ontario 

Ewn.  Robert  Walter 

B.A.  (Queen’s),  L.Th.  (WyclifTc) 

Ontario 
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Cowan,  William  Cobban  Rodney 
Girard,  Jeannine  Marie  Francoise 
Grady,  Peter  Edward 
Hearn,  Ambrose  Michael 
Keltz,  Lawrence  Frederick 
Kradel,  James  Franklin  Delano 
Moga,  Michael  Dan 
Penwarden,  Glen  Henry 
Pickering,  Errol  Neil 


Ross,  Alexander  John 
Sheehan,  Kenneth  Richard 
Thomas,  Robert  Murray 
Tourigny,  Gilbert  Joseph 
Tucker,  Thomas  Wayne 
Van  Camp,  James  Dale 
Walsh,  Sister  Sheila  Marie 


B.Sc.  (McMaster) 

B.Sc.N.  (Ottawa) 

B.Comm.LL.B.  (Dalhousie) 
B.Comm.  (Memorial) 

B.A.  (Toronto) 

M.S.,  M.Ed.  (Pennsylvania) 

B.Sc.  (Laurentian) 

B.A.  (Queen’s) 

Dip. Med. Tech.  (Melbourne),  B.A. 
(York) 

B.Sc.  (McGill) 

B.Sc.  (Guelph) 

B.Comm.  (Queen’s) 

B.Comm.  (Saskatchewan) 

B.Comm.  (Memorial) 

B.A.  (Waterloo  Lutheran) 

R.N.  (Sanct.  Marie  Jr.  College), 
B.A.  (Mt.  St.  Joseph) 


lIllKIII 

Vivi 


Ontario 
Ontario 
Nova  Scotia 
Newfoundlaj|ij|(|| 
Ontario 
U.S.A. 

Ontario 
Ontario 


Ontario 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Ontario 
Ontario 

NewfoundlaMjliz 
Ontario 
Ontario 
U.S.A. 


Diploma  in 

Belyea,  David  Charles 
Ciesla,  William  Paul 
Dunlop,  William  McKay 
Jacobsen,  Richard  Victor  Howell 
Key,  Gordon  Alastair  MacFarland 
Larsen,  Roger  Joseph  Vincent 
O’Keefe,  Michael  James  Francis 
Preston,  Lloyd  William 
Turnbull,  Gerald  William 
Turner,  David  Leroy 
Walter,  Catharine  May 
Wojcik,  Walter  Michael 


Hospital  Administration  (second  year) 
M.B.A.  (New  York),  B.A.  (Western) 
B.S.  (U.S.  Naval  Academy) 

B.A.  (Dalhousie) 

B.A.  (Thomas  Moore  Institute) 

B.Sc.  (Dalhousie) 

B.A.  (Western) 

B.Comm.  (St.  Mary’s) 

B.A.  (Western) 

R.N.,  B.Sc.  (Madison) 

B.A.  (Emerson) 

B.A.  (Toronto) 

B.Sc.N.  (Lakehead) 


Ontario 
U.S.A.  M 
Nova  Scotia  | 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Ontario 
Newfoundlail 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
U.S.A. 

Ontario 
Ontario 


Special  Students  Registered  in  the  School  of  Hygiene  (part-time) 
Department  of  Epidemiology  and  Biometrics 


Beattie,  Joan  Katharine 
Hatcher,  Juanita 
Jones,  Moya  Terese  Christine 
Leggatt,  Eric  Arthur 
Mansell,  Anthony  Lynn 
Pitel,  Sandra  Fern 
Sparkes,  John  David 


Thirlwell,  Michael  Patrick 


B.A.,  M.D.  (Queen’s),  D.P.H.  (Toronto) 
B.Sc.  (Bristol) 

B.Sc.  (British  Columbia) 

B.Sc.  (Guelph) 

A. B.  (Princeton),  M.D.  (Ohio) 

B. Sc.  (Carlton),  M.Sc.  (Dalhousie) 
M.R.A.C.  (Royal  Agricultural  College), 

B.A.  (Western) 

B.Sc.,  M.D.,  C.M.  (McGill) 


Ontario 

Ontario 

Ontario 

Ontario 

Ontario 

Ontario 


Ontario 

Ontario 


Department  of  Health  Administration 

Atkins,  Arthur  Hughian  D.H.A.  (London) 

Huston,  Joy  Edinburgh  College  of  Domestic  Science, 

London  School  of  Occupational 
Therapy 

Rowe,  Harold  Earl  B.A.  (Carlton) 

Simpson,  Glen  Garfield  B.A.,  M.A.  (Western) 


Ontario 


Ontario 

Ontario 

Ontario 
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ino 


‘Scotia| 

oindlj. 

fio 

1. 

no 

no 


irlment  of  Microbiology 
h,  \’ivian  Shirley  Howie 

artment  of  Nutrition 
s,  Heather  Margaret 


artment  of  Parasitology 
;in,  Theodore  Alan 


B.Sc.  (Bishop’s),  M.D.  (Montreal)  Ontario 


B.Sc.H.Ec.  (McGill)  Ontario 


A.B.  (Boston),  M.D.  (Switzerland)  U.S.A. 


2.  School  of  Hygiene  Continuing  Medical  Education 


Electron  Microscopy  as  Applied  to  Microbiology 


“li,  Elizabeth  Barbara 
n,  Eddie  C.  G. 

1 tsch,  Gail  Frances 
ine,  Robert  Dhrimnie  Ogilvie 


Tiett,  Norma  May 
■“‘^Inston,  Penelope  Kerr 
iTigold,  Raoul  Rolland 
Inezes,  Jose  Piedade  Gaetano 
ingelo 
idljl 

(Idleton,  Peter  James 

3 

i ac,  Elizabeta 


B.Sc. Gen.,  B.Sc. Zoology,  Ph.D.  (McGill) 
B.A.  (El  Paso),  M.A.  (Auston),  Ph.D. 

(Maryland) 

B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (McGill) 

Associateship  Bacteriology,  Fellowship 
Virology  (Institute  of  Medical 
Laboratory  Technology) 

B.A.,  Dip.Bact.  (Toronto) 

B.Sc.  (Guelph) 

B.Sc.  (Peru),  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Ottawa) 
B.Sc.  (Liceu  Nat.  de  Goa),  D.V.M. 
(Italy),  Dip.Bact.  (Paris),  M.Sc. 

( Montreal) 

M.B.,  Ch.B.  (New  Zealand),  M.D. 

(Otago),  M.C.P.A.  (Australia) 

B.Sc.  (Zagreb) 


Quebec 

Quebec 

Quebec 


Alberta 

Ontario 

Ontario 

Ontario 


Ontario 

Ontario 

Ontario 


Advanced  Course  in  Health  Services  Organization  and  Administration 
'isseau,  Bernard  Louis  Persillier 
: 1,  Archie  Franklin 
ierkas,  Lillian  Mary 
Iherty,  Christopher  John 


Inton,  Ethel  Aenid 

Irbes,  Francis  Duncan 
Irtlc,  Lloyd  Roy 
licintyre,  Donald  Millar 

I'gers,  Ian  Fraser 


'.oil,  Samuel  Louis 


alker,  Robert  Bruce 
■ >od,  Robert  Wakefield 


M.D.  (Montreal),  D.H.A.  (Toronto) 
M.D.  (Western),  D.P.H.  (Toronto) 

M.D.,  D.P.H.  (Toronto) 

M.B.,  B.Ch.,  B.A.O.,  L.M.C.C.,  F.C.C.P., 
H.O.M.,  M.A.C.H.A.  (Ireland) 

R.N.  (Montreal),  B.A.  (McGill), 
M.D.G.M.  (McGill),  D.P.H.  (Toronto) 
M.D.  (British  Columbia) 

M.D.,  C.M.  (Dalhousie) 

B.A.  (Saskatchewan),  Dip. Pub. Admin. 

(Western),  D.H.A.  (Toronto) 

B.Eng.  (Saskatchewan),  M.Sc. 
(Edmonton),  Cert. Pub. Admin. 

(Regina) 

M.B.,  Ch.B.  (Capetown), 

D.Obst.R.C.O.G.  (London),  D.P.H. 
(Capetown),  L.M.C.C.  (Winnipeg) 
M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  D.P.H.  (London) 
M.D.  (Toronto) 


Ontario 

Ontario 

Ontario 


Ontario 

Ontario 

British  Columbia 
Nova  Scotia 

Ontario 


Saskatchewan 


Saskatchewan 

Ontario 

Ontario 
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APPENDIX  A: 

HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENTS  INFLUENCING  GRADUATE 
TEACHING  AND  RESEARCH  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


1794 

1807 

1865 

1871 

1875 

1888 

1904 

1910 

1912 

1913 

1914 


1915 


1920 


1921 


1923 

1924 


Professorships  of  Hygiene  established  in  Paris  and  Strasbourg. 
Professorship  of  Public  Health  established  in  Edinburgh. 

Institute  of  Hygiene  established  in  Munich. 

Diploma  in  Public  Health  course  introduced  in  Dublin. 

Instruction  in  Sanitary  Science  introduced  in  Toronto  School  of  Medicine 
by  Dr.  William  Oldwright. 

Diploma  in  Public  Health  (D.P.H.)  made  legal  requirement  for  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto  passed  statute  establishing  the 
Diploma  in  Public  Health  (D.P.H.) . 

Dr.  John  A.  Amyot,  Director,  Ontario  Provincial  Board  of  Health  Labo- 
ratory, was  appointed  Professor  of  Hygiene  (part-time). 

First  candidate  enrolled  in  the  Toronto  D.P.H.  course.  (Dr.  R.  D. 
Defries) . 

Dr.  J.  G.  FitzGerald  appointed  Associate  Professor  of  Hygiene,  D.P.H. 
course  was  again  given,  and  Dr.  Defries  served  as  Demonstrator. 

The  “Antitoxin  Laboratory  in  the  Department  of  Hygiene”  was  estab- 
lished by  Dr.  FitzGerald. 

The  Department  of  Hygiene  provided  a course  in  public  health  for 
graduates  in  engineering,  in  collaboration  with  the  School  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering. 

Dr.  Defries  was  appointed  Assistant  in  the  Antitoxin  Laboratory  to  pre- 
pare tetanus  antitoxin  for  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Forces,  continuing 
as  Demonstrator  in  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine 
Through  a gift  from  Colonel  Sir  Albert  E.  Gooderham  of  a 57  acre 
farm  property  and  laboratory  buildings,  facilities  were  provided  for 
research  in  preventive  medicine  and  for  an  extension  of  public  service 
activities  in  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  public  health  biological 
products.  On  the  formal  opening  of  the  new  farm  property  in  1917,  at 
Colonel  Gooderham’s  request,  the  Antitoxin  Laboratory  was  named  the 
Connaught  Laboratories  in  honour  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
the  Governor  General  of  Canada  at  the  beginning  of  this  work. 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  Nursing  was  established  to  provide 
postgraduate  instruction  in  public  health  nursing  under  Miss  Kathleen 
Russell. 

Discovery  of  insulin  and  its  development  in  this  University  by  Banting 
Best  and  Collip  in  Macleod’s  department.  The  Connaught  Laboratories 
provided  for  the  preparation  of  insulin  to  meet  the  needs  of  Canada. 
Production  of  diphtheria  toxoid  was  commenced  under  Dr.  P.  J 
Moloney. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  provided  $650,000  for  the  establishment  of 
a School  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Toronto  to  accommodate  the 
Departments  of  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health 
Nursing  and  to  establish  two  new  departments — Epidemiology  and 
Biometrics,  and  Physiological  Hygiene.  $400,000  was  allocated  for  the 
construction  of  a building  and  $250,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  two 
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new  departments.  In  planning  for  the  building  accommodation  was 
provided  for  the  Connaught  Laboratories.  The  Laboratories  assisted  in 
the  furnishing  of  the  School  and  provided  library,  sterilization,  and 
animal  care  services. 

Several  other  Schools  of  Public  Health  were  established  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

School  of  Hygiene  opened  in  June  by  Sir  George  Newman,  Chief  Medical 
Officer,  Ministry  of  Health,  Great  Britain. 

D.P.H.  awarded  to  49  physicians  since  1913,  and  course  accepted  as 
essential  preparation  for  physicians  in  full-time  public  health  work. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Best  appointed  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physiological 
Hygiene  and  Dr.  R.  D.  Defries  Head  of  Epidemiology  and  Biometrics. 
Provision  made  by  the  Connaught  Laboratories  for  the  granting  of 
fellowships  in  public  health,  and  52  fellowships  were  subsequently 
provided. 

The  Hastings  Memorial  Fellowship  established  to  commemorate  the 
work  of  Dr.  C.  J.  O.  Hastings,  M.O.H.,  City  of  Toronto,  a pioneer  in 
the  field  of  public  health. 

To  permit  of  enlargement  of  the  School,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
contributed  an  additional  $600,000  to  the  endowment  of  the  School, 
and  the  Connaught  Laboratories  provided  $435,000  for  construction  of 
a large  addition.  At  this  time,  the  Department  of  Chemistry  in  relation 
to  Hygiene  was  established  with  Dr.  P.  J.  Moloney  as  Head. 

The  School  of  Nursing,  a development  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  Nursing,  assumed  responsibility  for  graduate  and  undergraduate 
instruction  of  nurses. 

Dr.  J.  G.  FitzGerald  died,  and  was  succeeded  as  Director  of  the  School 
of  Hygiene  and  Director  of  the  Connaught  Laboratories  by  Dr.  R.  D. 
Defries. 

Development  of  a co-operative  undertaking  with  the  Board  of  Health 
of  the  Township  of  East  York  to  provide  a field  training  centre  for  the 
School,  through  support  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Health. 

Sub-Departments  of  Public  Health  Administration  and  Public  Health 
Nutrition  were  established  in  the  School  of  Hygiene  with  Dr.  R.  D. 
Defries  and  Dr.  E.  W.  McHenry  as  heads. 

Sub-Department  of  Virus  Studies  was  established  to  provide  courses  for 
graduate  students  and  to  further  research  studies  in  the  field  of  viruses 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  James  Craigie. 

Provision  was  made  for  a course  for  physicians  leading  to  a Diploma  in 
Industrial  Hygiene. 

Council  of  School  of  Hygiene  established. 

FitzGerald  Memorial  Fellowship  and  the  Colonel  Sir  Albert  Gooder- 
ham  Memorial  Fellowship  established  by  Connaught  Laboratories. 
Post-graduate  courses  were  established  leading  to  the  Diploma  in  Dental 
Public  Health;  Diploma  in  Veterinary  Public  Health;  and  Certificate 
in  Public  Health. 

Sub-Department  of  Parasitology  established  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  A.  M.  Fallis. 

'I'he  School  of  Hygiene  was  accredited  by  the  American  Public  Health 
.\ssociation  to  provide  post-graduate  training  in  public  health.  The 
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School  was  one  of  the  original  group  of  Schools  accepted  to  provide 
post-graduate  courses  in  Public  Health. 

The  Sub-Departments  of  Public  Health  Administration,  Public  Health 
Nutrition  and  Chemistry  in  Relation  to  Hygiene  were  constituted 
Departments. 

Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organization  signed  in  New  York| 
City. 

The  Department  of  Hospital  Administration  was  established  in  the| 
School  of  Hygiene,  with  Dr.  Harvey  Agnew  as  Head. 

Diploma  in  Hospital  Administration  was  established. 

Inclusion  of  the  Town  of  Leaside  in  the  Health  Unit,  which  became  the] 
East  York-Leaside  Health  Unit. 

Teaching  in  medical  care  studies  made  possible  by  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  in  Relation  to  Hygiene  was  enlarged  to] 
include  sanitation  and  designated  the  Department  of  Chemistry  in  Rela-j 
tion  to  Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 

The  Sub-Department  of  Parasitology  was  constituted  the  Department] 
of  Parasitology  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  M.  Fallis. 

Provision  was  made  for  an  extension  course  in  Hospital  Organization  I 
and  Management  through  the  sponsorship  of  the  Canadian  Hospital  | 
Association  and  the  Department  of  Hospital  Administration. 

Retirement  of  Dr.  R.  D.  Defries  as  Director  of  Connaught  Medical  | 
Research  Laboratories  and  Director  of  School  of  Hygiene. 

Dr.  J.  K.  W.  Ferguson  appointed  Director,  Connaught  Medical  Re-  j 
search  Laboratories. 

Dr.  R.  F.  Farquharson  served  as  Chairman,  Committee  of  Manage- 1 
ment,  School  of  Hygiene. 

School  of  Hygiene  reorganized  and  made  financially  independent  of  | 
other  divisions  of  University. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Rhodes  appointed  Director,  School  of  Hygiene. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Brown  became  Associate  Director  and  Dr.  D.  L.  MacLean 
continued  in  post  of  Secretary. 

School  Departments  reorganized  to  consist  of  Epidemiology  and  Bio- 
metrics (Dr.  N.  E.  McKinnon),  Hospital  Administration  (Dr.  G.  H. 
Agnew),  Microbiology  (Dr.  A.  J.  Rhodes),  Nutrition  (Dr.  E.  W. 
McHenry),  Parasitology  (Dr.  A.  M.  Fallis),  Physiological  Hygiene 
(Dr.  A.  M.  Fisher),  Public  Health  (Dr.  Milton  H.  Brown). 

Establishment  of  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Award  in  Hospital  Adminis- 
tration. 

Establishment  of  Diploma  in  Bacteriology. 

Establishment  of  Donald  T.  Fraser  Memorial  Medal  for  leading 
graduate  student  in  public  health  courses. 

Annual  Refresher  Course  in  Public  Health  and  Preventive  Medicine  for 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  other  health  personnel  started. 
Establishment  of  Diploma  in  Nutrition. 

Completion  of  three-year  review  of  education  in  Hospital  Administration 
(made  possible  by  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation). 

Appointment  of  Dr.  F.  B.  Roth  as  first  full-time  Professor  and  Head, 
Department  of  Hospital  Administration,  and  first  Professor  of  Medical 
Care  (made  possible  by  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation). 


Calendar  for  1971-72 
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Presentation  of  brief  to  Royal  Commission  on  Health  Services. 
Establishment  of  J.  G.  Cunningham  Prize  for  best  thesis  in  Diploma 
in  Industrial  Health  course. 

Establishment  of  G.  Harvey  Agnew  and  Canadian  Liquid  Air  Awards 
for  leading  students  in  first  year  of  Diploma  in  Hospital  Administration 


course. 

Honours  B.Sc.  course  in  Microbiology  established  in  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science. 

School  of  Hygiene  constituted  as  a single  Graduate  Department  in  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  making  possible  increased  emphasis  on 
studies  leading  to  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 

Jurisdiction  and  control  of  Diploma  in  Public  Health  transferred  to 
Council  of  the  School  of  Hygiene. 

Presentation  of  brief  to  Medical  Services  Insurance  Enquiry,  Govern- 
ment of  Ontario. 

Staff  of  School  of  Hygiene  granted  one  elected  member  of  Senate. 
Major  revision  of  curricula  of  Diploma  in  Public  Health,  Diploma  in 
Dental  Public  Health,  Diploma  in  Veterinary  Public  Health,  Diploma 
in  Nutrition,  and  Certificate  in  Public  Health  with  increased  emphasis  on 
social  sciences,  and  introduction  of  options. 

■Annual  Meeting  of  Schools  of  Public  Health  of  North  America  held 
in  University  of  Toronto. 

Publication  of  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Health  Services. 

Establishment  of  Milbank  Memorial  Fellowship  in  Law  and  Public 
Health  (Dr.  K.  F.  Clute). 

Establishment  by  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare  of 
Physical  Fitness  Research  Unit  in  Department  of  Physiological  Hygiene. 
The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  (M.Sc.)  replaced  the  Master  of  Arts 
(M.A.)  for  work  in  the  Graduate  Department  of  the  School  of  Hygiene. 
Department  of  Parasitology  moved  from  Ontario  Research  Foundation 
on  establishment  as  a full-time  department  in  the  School  of  Hygiene. 
The  Department  of  Hospital  Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  integrated  to  form  the  new  Department  of  Health  Admin- 
istration under  the  Chairmanship  of  Dr.  F.  Burns  Roth,  on  July  1. 

The  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine  was  established  as  a joint 
department  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  the  School  of  Hygiene,  with 
Dr.  H.  S.  Gear  as  Chairman.  This  department  is  responsible  for  teaching 
preventive  medicine  to  medical  students. 

Introduction  of  new  diploma — Diploma  in  Epidemiology  and  Com- 
munity Health. 

Retirement  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Rhodes  as  Director,  after  fourteen  years’ 
service. 

Appointment  of  Dr.  Bernard  Bucove  as  fourth  Director  of  the  School 
of  Hygiene. 

Change  of  Name — Department  of  Physiological  Hygiene  to  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Health. 

Total  number  of  graduates  of  School  of  Hygiene  to  date  approximates 
1,800  (graduate  degree  and  graduate  diploma  programs),  as  shown  in 
Appendix  B. 
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APPENDIX  B 

School  of  Hyoiene:  Number  of  Graduates, 
BY  Course,  PH‘2-1970* 


School  of  Graduate  Studies 

1.  Doctor  of  Philosophy  42 

2.  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science  155 

3.  Master  of  Applied  Science 

(Sanitary  Engineering)*!  117 

4.  Doctor  of  Clinical  Science  1 


315 


School  of  Hygiene 

1.  Diploma  in  Public  Health  836 

2.  Diploma  in  Dental  Public  Health  120 

3.  Diploma  in  Veterinary  Public  Health  85 

4.  Diploma  in  Nutrition  23 

5.  Certificate  in  Public  Health  42 

6:  Diploma  in  Industrial  Health  38 

7.  Diploma  in  Hospital  Administration  239 

8.  Diploma  in  Bacteriology  134 


TOTAL  1,832 


*To  Fall  Convocation,  November,  1970. 
fStudents  enrolled  in  Civil  Engineering. 
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Tuesday.  Applications  for  admission  to  the  LL.B.  course  must 
be  submitted  by  this  date. 

Monday.  Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  the  Supple- 
mental Examinations. 

Tuesday.  Supplemental  Examinations  begin. 

Monday.  Registration  in  person  for  the  session  1971-72. 
Tuesday.  Lectures  begin  at  9:00  a.m. 

Monday.  Labour  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Monday.  Thanksgiving  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 
Thursday.  Remembrance  Day. 

Friday.  Lectures  end. 

Monday.  Examinations  for  all  years  begin. 

Tuesday.  Christmas  vacation  begins  at  5:00  p.m. 

Saturday.  Christmas  Day. 


Saturday.  New  Year’s  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 
Monday.  Lectures  resume  at  9:00  a.m. 

Saturday.  Last  day  for  payment  of  second  instalment  of  annual 
fees. 

Monday  to  Saturday.  Study  week,  no  lectures  scheduled. 


Friday.  Good  Friday.  University  buildings  closed. 

Friday.  Last  day  of  lectures. 

Wednesday.  Annual  examinations  begin. 

Monday.  Applications  for  admission  to  the  LL.B.  course  must 
be  submitted  by  this  date. 

Monday.  Victoria  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  1970-1971 


THE  UNIVERSITY 
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Assistant  to  the  President  / N.  S.  C.  Dickinson,  c.d.,  b.a. 

Executive  Vice-President  (Academic)  and  Provost  / J.  H.  Sword,  m.a. 
Vice-Provost  and  Executive  Assistant  to  the  President  / 
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Executive  Vice-President  (Non-Academic)  / A.  G.  Rankin,  b.com.,  f.c.a. 
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J.  F.  Brook 

Vice-President  (Administration)  / F.  R.  Stone,  b.com.,  f.c.a. 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Governors  / D.  S.  Claringbold 
Director  of  Administrative  Services  / M.  A.  Malcolm,  b.a. 
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Vice-President  (Research  Administration)  / 
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Vice-President  and  Registrar,  and  Secretary  of  the  Senate  / 
R.  Ross,  m.b.e. , M.A. 
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Executive  Assistant  to  the  Vice-President  and  Registrar,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  / W.  Kent,  M.A. 


Vice-President  and  Graduate  Dean  / A.  E.  Safarian,  b.a.,  ph.d. 


Chief  Librarian  / R.  H.  Blackburn,  M.A.,  b.l.s.,  m.s.,  ll.d. 


THE  FACULTY  OF  LAW 

Dean  / Ronald  St.  J.  Macdonald,  Q.c.,  b.a.,  ll.b.,  ll.m. 
Associate  Dean  / Ralph  E.  Scane,  b.a. 

Librarian  / Mrs.  M.  Murray,  b.a.,  b.l.s. 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty  / Miss  Joyce  McClennan 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  TEACHING  STAFF  1971-72 
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Albert  S.  Abel,  b.a.,  j.d.  (Iowa),  ll.m.,  s.j.d.  (Harv.)  / Professor 

p 

Edmund  R.  Alexander,  b.com.,  ll.b.  (Tor.),  ll.m.  (Calif.)  / Professor 

Richard  Arens,  b.a.  (Mich.),  j.d.,  ll.m.  (Yale)  / Professor 

Ian  F.  G.  Baxter,  m.a.,  ll.b.  (Aberd.)  / Professor 

David  M.  Beatty,  b.a.  (Tor.),  ll.b.  (Osgoode),  ll.m.  (Calif.)  / 

Assistant  Professor 

Bradley  E.  Crawford,  b.com.,  ll.b.  (U.B.C.),  ll.m.  (Lond.)  / 

,F.C  Professor 

I.  Bruce  Dunlop,  b.a.  (Queen’s),  ll.b.  (Tor.),  ll.m.  (Harv.)  / Professor 

I.  LI.  J.  Edwards,  ll.b.  (Wales),  m.a.  (Cantab.),  ph.d.  (Lond.), 

LL.D.  (Cantab.)  / Professor 

Martin  L.  Friedland,  b.com.,  ll.b.  (Tor.),  ph.d.  (Cantab.)  / Professor 
Bernard  Green,  b.a.  (McMaster),  ll.b.  (Tor.),  ll.m.,  s.j.d.  (Harv.)  / 
Professor 

Frank  lacobucci,  b.com.,  ll.b.  (U.B.C.),  ll.b.,  dip.int.law  (Cantab.)  / 

) Professor 

David  L.  Johnston,  a.b.  (Harv.),  ll.b.  (Queen’s),  ll.b.  (Cantab.)  / 
Associate  Professor 

Kenneth  M.  Lysyk,  b.a.  (McGill),  ll.b.  (Sask.),  b.c.l.  (Qxon.)  / 
Professor 

Ronald  St.  J.  Macdonald,  q.c.,  b.a.  (St.F.X.) , ll.b.  (Dal.),  ll.m.  (Lond.), 
ll.m.  (Harv.)  / Dean  and  Professor 

Hilda  M.  McKinlay,  b.a.  (Tor.),  ll.b.  (Qsg.),  ll.m.  (Col.)  / 

Assistant  Professor 

Colin  H.  McNairn,  b.a.,  ll.b.  (Western),  ll.b.,  ll.m.  (Harv.)  / 
Associate  Professor 

Derek  Mendes  da  Costa,  ll.b.  (Lond.),  ll.m.  (Melb.)  / Professor 
Alan  W.  Mewett,  ll.b.  (Birm.),  b.c.l.  (Qxon.),  ll.m.,  s.j.d.  (Mich.)  / 
Professor 

Gerald  L.  Morris,  b.a.,  ll.b.  (Tor.),  ll.m.  (n.y.u.)  / Professor 

J.  Desmond  Morton,  Q.c.,  m.a.,  ll.b.  (T.C.D.)  / Professor 
Richard  C.  B.  Risk,  b.a.,  ll.b.  (Tor.),  ll.m.  (Harv.)  / Professor 
Ralph  E.  Scane,  b.a.  (Tor.)  / Associate  Dean  and  Professor 
.Stanley  A.  Schiff,  b.a.,  ll.b.  (Tor.),  ll.m.  (Harv.)  / Professor 
Douglas  J.  Sherbaniuk,  b.a.,  ll.b.  (Alta.),  ll.m.  (Col.)  / Professor 
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John  Swan,  b.com.,  ll.b.  (U.B.C.),  b.c.l.  (Oxon.)  / Associate  Professor 
Stephen  M.  Waddams,  b.a.,  ll.b.  (Tor.),  m.a.  (Cantab.), 

LL.M.  (Mich.)  / Associate  Professor 

Arnold  S.  Weinrib,  b.a.,  ll.b.  (Tor.),  ll.m.  (Harv.)  / Associate  Professor 
John  Willis,  q.c.,  b.a.  (Oxon.),  ll.d.  (Ottawa,  Queen’s,  Dal.)  / Professor 
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Special  Lecturers 


Richard  M.  Bird,  m.a.,  ph  d.  (Col.)  / Professor,  Department  of  Political 
Economy 

H.  Purdy  Crawford,  Q.c.,  b.a.  (Mt.  Allison),  ll.b.  (Dal.),  ll.m.  (Harv.) 
Richard  G.  Fox,  ll.b.,  ll.m.  (Melb.)  / Associate  Professor,  Centre  of 
Criminology 

Wolfe  D.  Goodman,  Q.c.,  b.com.  (Tor.) 

William  C.  Graham,  b.a.,  ll.b.  (Tor.),  D.  de  I’Univ.  (Paris) 
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Peter  S.  Grant,  b.a.,  ll.b.  (Tor.) 
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j.s.D.  (Yale)  / Professor,  Department  of  Political  Economy 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Bora  Laskin,  m.a.,  ll.b.  (Tor.),  ll.m.  (Harv.) 
LL.D.  (Queen’s),  (Edin.),  (Trent),  (Tor.),  (Windsor),  d.c.l.  (U.N.B.) 


F.R.S  c. 

The  Hon.  James  C.  McRuer,  s.M.,  ll.d.  (Tor.),  (Trent),  (Laval) 
David  Marshall,  m.d.  (Tor.),  ll.b.  (Osgoode) 

Ian  G.  Scott,  b.a.  (Tor.) 

Richard  E.  Shibley,  Q.c.,  b.a.  (Tor.) 

Arthur  J.  Stone,  q.c.,  b.a.  (St.F.X.),  ll.b.  (Dal.),  ll.m.  (Harv.) 
D.  Y.  Timbrell,  m.a.  (Cantab.),  f.c.a. 
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!««i  HISTORY  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  LAW 

As  early  as  1819  when  plans  for  a contemplated  provincial  university 
were  the  subject  of  public  discussion,  the  importance  of  a faculty  of  law 
was  stressed,  and  in  the  first  scheme  proposed  to  the  Governor-General  in 
^ 1826  provision  was  made  for  a professor  of  law  and  a course  of  study 
in  ‘Civil  and  Public  Law’.  When  King’s  College  was  opened  to  students  in 
June,  1843,  one  of  the  seven  professors  was  W.  H.  Blake,  Esq.,  b.a., 

tin  Professor  of  Law.  The  law  faculty  of  King’s  College,  which  originally 
qualified  persons  for  the  degrees  of  b.c.l.  and  d.c.l.,  has  had  a continu- 
ous,  if  somewhat  confused,  existence  to  the  present  time. 

The  legislation  of  1849,  which  marked  the  secularization  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  in  many  ways  set  the  pattern  for  later  University  administration, 
expressly  preserved  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  made  provision  for  a Dean 
as  a member  of  the  Caput.  In  1850,  the  degree  of  b.c.l.  was  discontinued, 
and  since  that  date  the  first  degree  in  law  has  been  that  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  (ll.b.).  At  this  time,  as  well,  the  second  earned  degree  in  law  was 
the  LL.D.,  although  from  1880  on,  that  degree  has  been  conferred  only 
honoris  causa. 

^ The  Federation  Act  of  1887,  s.  5,  ss.  1,  made  provision  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a ‘teaching  faculty’  in  certain  named  subjects  ‘and  such  other 
Sciences,  Arts  and  branches  of  knowledge,  including  a teaching  faculty  in 
Medicine,  and  in  Law,  as  the  Senate  may  from  time  to  time  determine.’ 
The  Faculty  of  Medicine  was  created  by  the  Senate  in  June,  1887,  and 
while  a minute  of  the  Senate  of  May,  1887  reports  that  a committee  be 
established  to  consider  the  question  of  exercising  the  power  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  a Faculty  of  Law  there  is  no  trace  of  a statute  of 
the  Senate  establishing  the  Faculty.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  there 
was  such  a statute  since  in  the  Calendar  of  the  University  of  Toronto  for 
the  session  1887-1888  (p.  7)  there  is  express  reference  to  the  Faculty  of 
Law  and  in  the  Calendar  for  the  session  1889-1890  the  following  appears 
(p.  4) ; ‘By  an  Act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  passed  in  1887,  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  reorganized,  with  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Medicine,  and 
Law,  and  with  a fully  equipped  teaching  Faculty  embracing  all  the  sub- 
jects in  Law  and  Medicine.’  Further,  The  University  Act  of  1901,  s.  24, 
ss.  1,  provides  that  ‘instruction  shall  also  be  given  in  Law,  Medicine  and 
applied  Science  and  Engineering  which  shall  continue  as  separate  facul- 
ties.’ The  fact  that  minutes  of  Senate  meetings  held  after  July  4,  1887  and 
prior  to  February  19,  1890,  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  February  14, 
1890,  may  account  for  the  failure  to  identify  a statute  establishing  the 
Faculty  of  Law  under  the  scheme  of  federation. 

On  January  10,  1889,  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  was 
appointed  and  consisted  of  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Proudfoot,  Professor  of 
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Roman  Law;  Hon.  David  Mills,  Q.c.,  ll.b.,  Professor  of  Constitutional ||il| 
and  International  Law;  and  the  following  Honorary  Lecturers:  Hon.  Mr.  |)< 
Justice  MacMahon  (Wrongs  and  their  Remedies);  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  (tk 
Q.C.,  M.A.  (Constitutional  Law);  Hon.  Samuel  H.  Blake,  q.c.,  b.a.  (Ethics  1. 
of  Law);  Dalton  McCarthy,  Esq.,  Q.c.  (Municipal  Institutions);  B.  B 
Osier,  Esq.,  Q.c.,  ll.b.  (Criminal  Jurisprudence);  Z.  A.  Lash,  Esq.,  Q.c. 
(Commercial  and  Maritime  Law);  Charles  Moss,  Esq.,  Q.c.  (Equity  Juris- 
prudence); J.  J.  MacLaren,  Esq.,  Q.c.,  ll.d.  (Comparative  Jurisprudence 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec). 

From  the  nature  of  these  appointments  it  seems  clear  that  the  Univer 
sity  at  this  time  intended  to  establish  a ‘teaching  Faculty’  which  would^  ijn 
provide  adequate  professional  education  for  persons  intending  to  enter  thej,  jit’ 
practice  of  law.  In  1889,  however,  the  law  school  conducted  by  the," 
governing  body  of  the  legal  profession  in  Ontario,  the  Law  Society  ofj| 
Upper  Canada,  was  reorganized  and  attendance  at  the  Law  Society’sj 
school  was  made  obligatory  for  all  students-at-law.  As  the  Law  Society^ 
gave  no  credit  for  professional  education  obtained  elsewhere  than  at  itS' 
own  school,  it  is,  while  regrettable,  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the  ‘teach-l 
ing’  side  of  the  reorganized  University  Faculty  of  Law,  directed  particu- 
larly to  training  for  the  profession,  fell  into  abeyance. 

From  1887  until  1949,  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada  rejected  any 
suggestion  for  University  participation  in  the  legal  education  of  Ontario 
students.  As  a result,  while  the  Faculty  of  Law  still  existed,  and  the  ll.b. 
degree  was  given  for  work  done  in  legal  fields  prescribed  by  the  Faculty, 
most  of  the  teaching  in  law  was  done  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and,  in  par- 
ticular, in  the  Department  of  Political  Economy.  By  an  1889  ruling  of  the] 
Senate,  professors  and  lecturers  ‘in  such  subjects  of  the  Law  Faculty’  as 
were  contained  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Arts  Faculty,  were  to  be  con- 
sidered to  be  instructors  in  the  Faculty  of  Law.  As  time  went  on  most  of 
the  appointments  of  the  teaching  staff  in  law  came  to  be  made  in  the  Arts 
Faculty  and  the  Law  Faculty,  as  such,  while  continuing  to  appear  in  the 
calendars  of  the  University,  ceased  to  have  formal  organization  or  teach- 
ing jurisdiction. 

The  extent  to  which  law  had  become  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  pro- 
gramme may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1930,  law  was  separated  from 
the  Department  of  Political  Economy  and  made  a separate  Department  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts.  A new  course,  the  Honour  b.a.  in  Law  was  now 
created  in  the  Arts  Faculty.  This  four-year  course,  together  with  an  addi- 
tional year’s  work  in  legal  subjects  led  to  the  ll.b.  in  the  existing,  but 
unorganized.  Faculty  of  Law.  Neither  degree  was  given  credit  by  the 
Ontario  profession  towards  professional  legal  training  which  was  still  con- 
centrated in  the  Law  Society’s  school. 

In  1941,  by  statute  of  the  Senate,  provision  for  the  formal  organization 
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and  government  of  the  ‘Faculty  of  Law,  at  present  in  existence’,  was 
made,  and  the  statute  provided  that  the  Faculty  should  be  known  hence- 
forth as  the  School  of  Law.  In  1944,  the  first  Dean  of  the  School, 
W.  P.  M.  Kennedy,  was  appointed.  In  this  period  a three-year  teaching 
programme  in  the  School  of  Law  was  inaugurated,  but  owing  to  the  non- 
recognition policy  of  the  Law  Society  in  Ontario,  most  of  the  teaching  was 
done  in  the  Honour  b.a.  course  in  law,  graduates  of  which  might  be 
admitted  to  the  final  year  of  the  three-year  ll.b.  course  in  the  Faculty  of 
Law.  This  was  known  as  the  five-year  Combined  Course  in  Arts  and  Law. 

In  1949,  a complete  reorganization  of  the  position  of  law  within  the 
University  took  place.  As  from  the  beginning  of  the  session  1949-50,  the 
five-year  Combined  Course  in  Arts  and  Law  was  discontinued.  Law  as  a 
separate  Department  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  thus  disappeared.  At  the  same 
time  a new  three-year  teaching  programme  was  established  in  the  School 
of  Law  and  the  teaching  staff  enlarged  and  strengthened.  The  new  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  was  expressly  designed  to  pro- 
vide a programme  of  thorough  liberal  and  professional  education  essential 
to  a lawyer’s  training.  Along  with  this  reorganization,  which  was,  in  many 
ways,  the  culmination  of  the  original  1887  programme  for  a ‘teaching 
Faculty’  in  law,  the  University  made  application  to  the  Law  Society  of 
Upper  Canada  for  recognition  of  the  degree  of  ll.b.  in  the  reorganized 
course  of  study  as  fulfilling  the  academic  requirements  for  admission  to 
practice.  The  regulations  of  the  Ontario  Law  Society  providing  for  the 
recognition  of  graduates  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  for  admission  to  the  Law 
Society  and  to  the  Bar  Admission  Course  are  stated  infra  on  p.  15. 

In  light  of  the  long  history  of  the  Law  Faculty  in  this  University,  the 
Senate  in  1955,  restored  the  original  terminology  of  the  1887  legislation, 
and  the  ‘teaching  Faculty’  of  law  envisaged  by  that  Act,  and  by  the 
founders  of  an  earlier  period,  is  today  known  as  the  Faculty  of  Law  of 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

As  early  as  1903,  provision  for  a second  degree  in  law.  Master  of  Laws 
(ll.m.)  was  made.  In  1942  a third  degree  in  law.  Doctor  Juris  (D.  Jur.) 
was  established.  The  last  two  degrees,  as  in  the  case  of  all  graduate 
degrees  since  1947,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  of  which  School,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  these  degrees, 
the  Faculty  of  Law  is  a department. 
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THE  COURSE  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

A candidate  for  admission  to  the  first  year  of  the  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  must  submit  proof  of: 

a graduation  from  a recognized  university  with  a Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
or  its  equivalent;  or 

b completion  of  two  years’  academic  work  in  a recognized  university  after 
requirements  similar  to  the  Ontario  Grade  xiii  certificate  (Senior 
Matriculation) ; or 

c completion  of  three  years’  academic  work  in  a recognized  university 
after  requirements  similar  to  the  Ontario  Grade  xii  certificate  (Junior 
Matriculation). 

Every  candidate  for  admission  must  give  particulars  of  any  previous 
study  of  law  and  must  furnish  details  of  any  interruption  of  his  academic 
programme. 

The  foregoing  are  minimum  requirements  for  admission  and  the 
Faculty  reserves  the  right,  in  the  case  of  all  candidates,  to  pass  upon  the 
content  and  grades  of  previous  academic  work  and  to  reject  candidates 
whose  academic  work  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty,  unsatisfactory. 


Content  of  Academic  Work  Qualifying  for  Admission 

W ‘ A degree  in  Arts,  Science,  Com.merce,  Medicine,  Engineering  or  Applied 
Science,  will  normally  satisfy  the  ‘content’  requirement  for  admission  of 
lU  graduates  of  recognized  universities.  In  the  case  of  students  applying  for 
Hjij  admission  without  having  obtained  a degree,  the  content  requirement  will 
H | normally  be  satisfied  if  their  two  or  three  year  university  programme 
H i includes  at  least  four  courses  drawn  from  any  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
Hl  ing  fields:  (a)  English;  (b)  History;  (c)  Mathematics;  (d)  Philosophy; 
(e)  Political  Economy  (that  is.  Economics  and  Political  Science),  to- 
gether with  such  other  subjects  as  may  be  required  for  the  successful 
completion  of  two  or  three  years’  academic  work. 

Applications  for  admission  not  complying  with  the  foregoing  will  be 
dealt  with  on  their  own  merits  and  admission  will  depend  on  the  approval 
of  the  Faculty  regarding  the  academic  programme  offered  by  the  appli- 
cant, and  on  the  degree  of  attainment  in  such  programme,  that  is,  the 
grades  obtained  in  such  academic  work. 

Satisfactory  Grades  of  Pre-Legal  Academic  Work 
Concerning  grades  of  pre-legal  academic  work,  a ‘b’  grade  or  second  class 
honours  will  be  considered  a satisfactory  degree  of  attainment.  Candi- 
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dates  who  have  not  attained  that  standard  will  not  necessarily  be  denied 
admission  but  in  all  such  cases  applications  will  be  dealt  with  on  their 
merits,  subject  to  whatever  explanation  may  be  provided  by  the  applicant, 
by  persons  to  be  named  in  the  application  form  from  whom  letters  of 
recommendation  are  received,  and  on  the  basis  of  any  other  information 
that  the  Faculty  may  in  its  discretion  request. 

LAW  SCHOOL  ADMISSION  TEST 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  first  year  are  also  required  to  submit 
Law  School  Admission  Test  (lsat)  scores.  These  scores  will  be  con- 
sidered along  with  academic  records  and  any  other  relevant  information 
in  determining  admissibility.  The  lsat  is  offered  four  times  annually  at 
numerous  test  centres  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  including  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Application  blanks  for  the  lsat  and  full  information  on  the  test  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Faculty  of  Law  or  from  the  Law  School  Admission 
Test,  Educational  Testing  Service,  Box  944,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08450. 
Applications  must  be  completed  and  returned  at  least  three  weeks  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  the  applicant  wishes  to  take  the  test.  The  fee  for  the 
test  is  $13.50,  which  includes  the  cost  of  direct  reporting  of  scores  to 
three  law  schools  designated  by  the  applicant  and  to  the  applicant  him- 
self. Additional  reports  may  be  requested  at  additional  cost. 


ADMISSION  AND  REGISTRATION  PROCEDURE 

All  applications  for  admission  to  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  must  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  Faculty  of  Law, 
University  of  Toronto. 

In  view  of  the  limited  number  of  places  available  in  the  course,  the 
Faculty  cannot  undertake  to  consider  applications  received  later  than 
Monday  June  1st.  Each  applicant  will  be  advised  by  letter  whether  his 
application  is  accepted  or  refused.  If  an  application  is  accepted,  the  appli- 
cant will  be  required  to  reply  by  letter  within  two  weeks  of  receiving  his 
acceptance,  indicating  his  intention  to  act  on  the  acceptance. 

If  the  application  is  accepted,  the  candidate  will  present  his  letter  of 
acceptance  to  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller,  215  Huron  Street,  pay  the 
whole  or  an  instalment  of  his  annual  fees  as  hereunder  referred  to  (p. 
55),  and  on  August  30th  shall  complete  his  registration  in  person  at  the 
law  building,  78  Queen’s  Park  Crescent. 

Students  of  the  Second  and  Third  Years  shall,  on  August  30th,  register 
in  person  at  the  law  building  on  presentation  of  a fees  form  from  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  showing  that  all  or  an  instalment  of  the  fees 
for  the  session  1971-72  have  been  paid. 
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ADMISSION  TO  THE  PRACTICE  OF  LAW 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  does  not  in  itself  admit  to  practice,  and 
a student  registering  for  this  course  and  contemplating  practice  should 
communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Law  Society  in  the  province  in 
which  he  intends  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  profession.  Every  pro- 
vincial Law  Society,  in  the  common  law  provinces,  requires  some  period 
of  articleship  within  the  province  as  a condition  of  being  admitted  to 
practice.  Some  provinces  may  require  that,  in  addition  to  the  ll.b.  degree, 
a student  have  a b.a.  degree  before  being  admitted  to  his  period  of  article- 
ship;  other  provinces  will  admit  a student  to  articleship  who  entered  on 
his  legal  studies  with  a minimum  of  two  years’  university  work  after 
Grade  xiii  or  its  equivalent. 

In  Ontario,  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada,  the  governing  body  of 
the  profession  for  bar  admittance  purposes,  on  February  15,  1957,  made 
provision  for  recognizing  as  candidates  for  admission  to  the  practice  of 
law  in  Ontario  persons  who  had  entered  a law  course  with  either  a degree 
in  an  approved  course  from  an  approved  university,  or  upon  successful 
completion  of  two  years  in  an  approved  course  in  an  approved  university 
after  Senior  Matriculation  (Grade  xiii  or  its  equivalent),  or  successful 
completion  of  three  years  in  an  approved  course  in  an  approved  university 
after  Junior  Matriculation.  The  admission  requirements  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law  of  the  University  of  Toronto  satisfy  these  conditions. 

The  Law  Society  also  requires  that  students  should  graduate  from  an 
approved  law  course  of  not  less  than  three  years.  The  present  course  in  the 
Faculty  of  Law  has  been  recognized  by  the  Law  Society  as  an  approved 
law  course.  Graduates  from  an  approved  law  course  in  Ontario  are  eligible 
for  admission  to  the  Law  Society  and  for  entrance  to  the  Bar  Admission 
Course  conducted  by  the  Law  Society,  provided  they  satisfy  the  further 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  Law  Society,  such  as  citizenship,  good 
character  and  fitness,  and  payment  of  fees.  The  Bar  Admission  Course  of 
the  Law  Society  in  the  province  of  Ontario  consists  of  a period  of  service 
under  articles  of  one  year  (September  1st  to  August  31st  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year)  and  a further  period  of  practical  and  clinical  training 
supervised  by  the  Law  Society,  of  not  more  than  six  months  (September 
1st  to  February  28th). 

The  foregoing  requirements  of  the  Law  Society  cover  admission  to,  and 
the  course  of  study  in,  all  law  schools  in  Canada  qualifying  students  for 
admission  to  the  Bar  Admission  Course,  conducted  by  the  Law  Society. 

THE  LAW  LIBRARY 

The  Law  Library  contains  a reading  room  capable  of  accommodating  250 
students  and  stack  room  for  approximately  100,000  volumes.  The  library 


contains  law  reports  of  English,  Canadian,  Irish,  Scottish,  American, 
South  African,  Indian,  Australian,  New  Zealand  and  other  courts;  com- 
plete files  of  the  leading  law  journals  of  the  world;  adequate  English  and 
foreign  text-books,  works  of  reference,  statutes,  etc.  It  is  open  from  8.45 
a.m.  to  11  p.m.  during  term  (9  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  on  Saturdays  and  12  noon 
to  10  p.m.  on  Sundays)  except  on  university  and  statutory  holidays. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  requires  full  time 
attendance  for  three  years.  The  courses  offered  are  designated  to  provide 
a thorough  liberal  and  professional  education  for  persons  who  contem- 
plate the  practice  of  law,  who  may  participate  in  other  ways  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  or  who  may  deal  in  public  and  private  affairs 
where  a sound  knowledge  of  law  and  legal  method  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  nature  and  function  of  legal  ordering  is  indispensable.  Students 
may  not  undertake  outside  employment  or  enrol  in  courses  outside  the 
law  school  without  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  problems  of 
law  as  they  are  encountered  in  modern  society.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
developing  legal  reasoning  and  a scientific  habit  of  thought  in  the  common 
law  discipline.  To  that  end  the  method  of  study,  wherever  possible,  is 
directed  not  so  much  to  the  acquisition  of  information  as  to  classroom 
discussion  between  staff  and  students  based  on  legal  and  non-legal 
material. 

In  the  realization  that  law  exists  for  the  solution  of  practical  problems 
and  in  furtherance  of  its  aim  to  fit  students  as  completely  as  possible  for 
the  practice  of  law,  in  addition  to  the  regular  classroom  work  demonstra- 
tions and  exercises  in  practical  matters  are  provided  by  members  of  the 
profession  where  this  appears  desirable. 

All  students  of  the  Second  Year  are  required  to  participate  in  a pro- 
gramme of  Moot  Court  cases  conducted  under  Faculty  supervision.  No 
candidate  will  be  recommended  to  the  Senate  for  the  degree  of  ll.b. 
whose  participation  in  the  preparation  and  argument  of  Moot  Court  cases 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty,  unsatisfactory. 

The  subjects  of  the  First  Year  are  prescribed  for  all  students.  In  the 
Second  and  Third  Years,  Constitutional  Law  is  compulsory  for  all  stu- 
dents and,  in  addition  to  such  subject,  a student  must  elect,  subject  to 
Faculty  approval,  the  balance  of  his  year’s  work  as  described  on  pp.  19-50 
infra. 

In  the  session  1971-72,  classes  in  the  first  term  commence  on  Tuesday, 
August  31st  and  end  on  Friday,  December  10th.  Classes  in  the  second 
term  commence  on  Monday,  January  3rd  and  end  on  Friday,  April  21st; 
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there  will  be  no  classes  in  the  week  beginning  Monday,  February  28th. 
Examinations  for  all  years  are  held  after  the  close  of  classes  in  the  first 
and  second  terms. 

Any  student  whose  attendance  at  lectures  or  whose  work  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  of  the  Faculty,  deemed  unsatisfactory  may,  at  any 
time,  have  his  registration  cancelled  and  be  refused  admission  to  lectures 
and  examinations. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


1j{ 

FIRST  YEAR 
1 Civil  Procedure  1 

Historical  background;  organization  of  courts  in  Canada,  including  rela- 
tionship of  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  to  courts  of  civil  jurisdiction. 
Jurisdiction  of  courts;  pleadings  and  discovery;  forms  of  trial,  method  of 
proof,  controls  over  jury;  judgments;  costs;  res  judicata;  appeals;  parties. 
Emphasis  on  the  Ontario  Judicature  Act  and  Rules  of  Practice.  Two  hours 
per  week,  both  terms.  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Shibley 

2  Contracts 

Remedies  for  breach  of  contract;  problems  in  the  enforcement  of  promises: 
the  seal,  consideration,  legality,  writing  (including  the  Statute  of  Frauds); 
mutual  assent;  third  party  beneficiaries;  capacity  of  parties;  problems  in 
the  performance  of  contracts  and  breach:  conditions,  warranties,  effect  of 
changed  or  unforeseen  circumstances,  mistake,  fraud  and  misrepresenta- 
tion. Three  hours  per  week,  both  terms.  Professors  Beatty  and  Waddams 

3  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure 

The  basic  problems  of  criminal  law.  Criminal  law  and  civil  liberties: 
selected  problems  in  police  powers,  criminal  evidence  and  criminal  pro- 
cedure. General  principles  applicable  to  all  criminal  offences:  selected 
problems  in  Criminal  Code  offences  and  in  offences  against  provincial  regu- 
latory legislation.  Two  hours  per  week,  both  terms.  Required  texts:  Fried- 
land,  Cases  and  Materials  on  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure',  Martin,  Crimi- 
nal Code  (1970  ed.).  Professors  Friedland,  Mewett  and  Willis 

4  Introductiou  to  the  Legislative  and  Administrative  Process 

This  course,  which  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  1970-71,  will  offer 
introductory  materials  designed  to  illustrate  the  problems  of  legislation  as 
a means  of  achieving  any  desired  goal;  the  context  in  which  the  legislative 
process  operates;  the  relation  between  the  legislature,  the  courts  and  admin- 
istrative bodies  and  some  problems  of  drafting  and  interpretation.  Two 
hours  per  week,  both  terms.  Professor  Risk 

5  Legal  Research  and  Writing 

Understanding  legal  source  materials;  effective  use  of  the  law  library.  Legal 
analysis  and  persuasive  communication  of  legal  argument  in  written  form. 
Introductory  exercises  in  legal  research  will  be  followed  by  assignments  in 
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legal  writing  that  will  be  subjected  to  criticism  and  evaluation.  Lectures; 
One  hour  per  week,  first  term  (the  major  written  projects  are  completed 
during  second  term).  Professor  Mewett 


6 Property 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  introduce  students  to  the  concepts  that 
lawyers  use  in  dealing  with  competing  interests  in  land,  chattels  and  other 
forms  of  wealth.  The  concept  of  ‘property’  is  examined  as  are  the  concepts 
of  ‘possession’  and  ‘ownership’,  and  the  consequences  flowing  from  these 
concepts.  Gifts  and  bailments  of  personal  property,  the  doctrine  of  estates 
in  land,  concurrent  ownership,  the  lease  situation,  covenants,  easements, 
licences  and  adverse  possession  are  among  the  topics  discussed.  Three  hours 
per  week,  both  terms.  Professors  Mendes  da  Costa  and  Weinrib 

7 Torts 

Intentional  interference  with  the  person,  land,  and  chattels;  privileges; 
negligent  interference  with  the  person  and  property;  liability  of  occupiers  of 
land;  strict  liability;  nuisance;  defamation.  Three  hours  per  week,  both 
terms.  Professors  Alexander,  Dunlop  and  Morton 


SENIOR  years:  1971-72 
General  Regulations 

1 All  students  are  given  the  freedom  to  choose  their  own  programmes,  but 
it  will  be  appreciated  that  a balanced  programme  of  studies  is  in  the 
student’s  best  interest.  Each  student’s  programme  must,  therefore,  be 
approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  and  all  students  are  encouraged 
to  seek  the  advice  of  faculty  members  before  making  their  choices. 

2 Some  courses  require  prerequisite  or  corequisite  courses  and  students 
should  note  these  requirements.  The  responsibility  for  meeting  them  rests 
solely  upon  the  student.  The  administrative  staff  of  the  Faculty  will 
endeavour  to  bring  any  omissions  to  the  attention  of  the  students  but 
assumes  no  responsibility  for  failure  to  do  so.  It  is  particularly  important 
for  Second  Year  students  to  bear  in  mind  their  likely  Third  Year  choices 
when  planning  their  programmes. 

3 In  certain  courses  enrolment  is  restricted.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
meet  students’  wishes  but  absolute  freedom  of  choice  cannot  be  guaran- 
teed and  the  Faculty  reserves  the  final  right  to  assign  students  to  courses. 
Due  to  limitations  of  space  and  hours  certain  time-table  clashes  are  un- 
avoidable. 


I 
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4 Some  courses  are  offered  in  two  or  more  independent  sections  in  the 
same  term  or  terms.  In  such  cases  a student  may  choose  only  the  course 
and  not  the  section.  However,  such  sections  will  usually  be  offered  at 
different  hours  and  a student  may  choose  a section  if  there  would  other- 
wise be  a time-tabling  conflict  with  his  other  choices. 


SECOND  year:  1971-72 


The  courses  open  to  Second  Year  students  are: 


Evidence 

Family  Law 

Insurance 

International  Law 

Jurisprudence 

The  Legal  Process 

Real  Estate  Transactions 

Taxation 

Trusts  and  Wills 

Wills  and  Trusts 


Accounting 
Administrative  Law 
Agency 

Business  Organization 
Commercial  Law 
Chinese  Law  and  Institutions 
Comparative  Law 
Conflict  of  Laws 
Constitutional  Law 
Development  of  Canadian  Law  and 
Legal  Institutions 

Each  student  must  take  a minimum  of  twenty-eight  hours  from  these 
courses  and  a maximum  of  thirty-two  hours  so  that  he  has  a minimum  of 
thirteen  hours  in  each  term  and  a maximum  of  sixteen  hours.  These 
requirements  may  be  varied  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  for  individual 
students.  In  addition,  each  student  must  take  part  in  the  moot  court  pro- 
gramme and  each  student  must  take  one,  and  no  more  than  one  of 
Comparative  Law,  Development  of  Canadian  Law  and  Legal  Institutions, 
International  Law,  Jurisprudence,  or  The  Legal  Process.  Second  Year  stu- 
dents should  be  aware  that  some  Third  Year  courses  have  prerequisites  or 
corequisites  and  should  plan  accordingly. 


THIRD  year:  1971-72 

A student  who  has  not  taken  Constitutional  Law  in  his  Second  Year  is 
required  to  take  it  in  his  Third  Year.  Apart  from  this  requirement,  any 
course  not  already  taken  is  open  to  Third  Year  students.  In  addition,  two 
courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  namely  International 
Law  Problems  and  International  Organizations  may  be  taken  for  credit. 

Each  student  must  take  a minimum  of  twenty-eight  hours  and  a maxi- 
mum of  thirty-two  hours  so  that  he  has  a minimum  of  thirteen  hours  in 
each  term  and  a maximum  of  sixteen  hours.  These  requirements  may  be 
varied  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  for  individual  students. 

In  addition,  each  Third  Year  student  must  complete  not  less  than  one 
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substantial  research  and  writing  project  but  not  more  than  two  (unless 
express  permission  is  given  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty).  Such  project: 
must  be  completed  as  part  of  the  requirements  for  one  of  the  courses 
taken  in  Third  Year.  Those  courses  that  offer  an  opportunity  to  meet  this 
requirement,  are  indicated  in  the  accompanying  description  by  the  phrase 
‘substantial  paper’.  This  project  is  demanding  and  the  paper  must  be  of 
roughly  the  same  quality  as  an  article  for  a reputable  law  review. 


1 COURSES  OFFERED  IN  THE  FIRST  TERM  ONLY 
Accounting 

An  introduction  to  accounting  concepts  as  understood  by  accountants  and 
businessmen  and  an  examination  of  the  attitude  of  the  courts  to  these 
concepts,  emphasis  being  given  to  this  latter  aspect  of  the  subject.  Topics 
dealt  with  are:  the  process  of  matching  revenues  and  expenditures,  inven- 
tories, depreciation  and  the  composition  of  financial  statements. 

A final  examination  will  be  given.  Two  hours  per  week,  first  term. 

Mr.  Timbrell 


Communications  Law 

The  administrative  policies  and  legal  and  practical  constraints  affecting 
broadcasting  and  communications  in  Canada.  This  course  combines  an 
intensive  look  at  the  licensing  and  regulatory  policies  of  one  of  Canada’s 
most  powerful  administrative  agencies,  the  Canadian  Radio-Television 
Commission,  with  an  opportunity  to  study  in  a practical  way  the  structure 
and  operations  of  the  media  in  Canada.  At  the  same  time,  the  course 
constitutes  a practical  examination  in  depth  of  how  an  administrative 
body  really  functions. 

Among  the  specific  topics  expected  to  be  examined  are  the  following: 
restrictions  on  foreign  ownership  (the  CBs  and  Famous  Players  divest- 
ment problems);  multiple  ownership  and  the  problem  of  media  concen- 
tration within  a market  (licence  applications  and  share  transfers  involving 
the  Bassett-Eaton  Trust,  Bushnell,  chum,  the  CTV  network  ownership 
policy,  K.  C.  Irving,  Maclean-FIunter,  Radiodiffusion  Mutuelle,  Rogers, 
Selkirk,  the  two  Sifton  trusts,  Southam  Press,  Standard,  Welsh,  Western 
Broadcasting,  etc.);  legal  and  informal  controls  over  program  and  ad- 
vertising content  (violence,  obscenity,  ‘good  taste’,  food  & drug  com- 
mercials, beer  & wine  advertising,  indirect  censorship);  responsibility  and 
freedom  in  public  affairs  programming  (open  line  radio,  the  ‘Seven  Days’ 
and  ‘Air  of  Death’  cases) ; the  provision  of  a right  of  access  to  the  media; 
cablevision  licensing  and  operation  (the  crtc  microwave  policy,  origina- 
tion of  programs  on  cablevision,  rate  regulation,  municipal  taxation,  utility 
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agreements,  etc.);  and  broadcasting  and  international  law  (the  Telesat 
Canada  Act,  direct  satellite  broadcasting,  copyright  problems).  In  most 
of  the  seminars,  participants  from  the  industry  closely  involved  with  the 
matters  under  discussion  will  be  in  attendance,  and  students  will  therefore 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  question  broadcasters,  cablevision  opera- 
tors, representatives  of  the  Canadian  Radio-Television  Commission, 
broadcasting  lawyers,  and  ad  agency  personnel  regarding  these  topics. 

Credit  will  be  based  on  seminar  attendance  and  participation  and, 
subject  to  the  student’s  option  and  the  lecturer’s  approval,  on  either  (a) 
a substantial  paper,  (b)  a smaller  seminar  paper  prepared  in  conjunction 
with  a research  team  which  will  organize  and  preside  over  a seminar,  or 
(c)  a final  examination.  Students  will  be  provided  access  to  specialized 
practical  materials,  including  the  briefs  and  transcripts  of  the  crtc 
public  hearings.  Required  textbook;  Grant,  Canadian  Broadcasting  Law 
& Administration,  (Toronto,  1970).  Two  hours  per  week,  first  term. 

Mr.  Grant 


Current  Problems  in  Criminal  Law 

An  examination  of  selected  contemporary  issues  in  criminal  law.  The 
course,  which  will  be  concerned  with  the  identification  of  basic  issues  and 
policy  questions  currently  of  concern  in  criminal  law,  will  consist  of 
seminar  sessions  and  will  rely  on  the  interest  and  work  of  individual 
participants.  Each  member  of  the  seminar,  either  working  alone  or  with 
another,  will  be  expected  to  prepare  a comprehensive  paper  on  an  agreed 
topic  to  be  circulated  to  the  class  in  the  week  before  the  scheduled  pres- 
entation date,  and  will  largely  be  responsible  for  leading  subsequent  class 
discussion.  This  paper,  together  with  some  minor  additional  writing 
obligations  which  will  be  prescribed,  does  not  amount  to  a substantial 
writing  requirement.  However,  by  special  arrangement  with  the  instructor 
the  substantial  writing  requirement  may  be  satisfied. 

The  problem  areas  to  be  considered  in  the  seminar  will  be  drawn  from: 
Obscenity;  Problems  in  defining  actus  reus  - voluntariness,  omissions,  and 
relevant  time;  Causation;  Contempt;  Conspiracy;  Legal  problems  of  dissent 
and  control  of  civil  disobedience;  Entrapment;  Double  jeopardy;  Strict 
liability  and  status  offences;  Procedural  safeguards  for  juvenile  offenders; 
Corporate  criminal  responsibility;  Alcoholic  and  drug  induced  intoxica- 
tion as  a defence;  Excessive  self-defence;  Automatism;  Consent  as  a de- 
fence. Students  will  be  encouraged  to  prepare  their  papers  and  seminar 
presentations  within  these  areas  but  the  list  may  be  modified  on  demon- 
stration of  special  interest  in  other  problem  areas  of  the  criminal  law. 

Evaluation  will  be  upon  seminar  participation,  discussion  and  the 
writing  requirements.  The  class  will  be  limited  to  20  students. 

One  two-hour  seminar  per  week,  first  term.  Professor  Fox 
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Debtor  and  Creditor 

An  examination  of  the  remedies  available  to  unsecured  creditors;  the  tra- 1 
ditional  methods  of  enforcing  judgments,  the  setting  aside  of  property 
transfers  which  prejudice  creditors,  and  the  benefits  available  to  both] 
debtor  and  creditor  through  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

A final  examination  will  be  given.  Three  hours  per  week,  first  term. 

Professor  McKinlay 

Evidence 

A study  of  presentation  of  evidence  and  fact-determination  in  the  Anglo- 
Canadian  litigation  process.  The  course  examines  the  rationale  of  the 
adversary  trial  as  an  official  forum  for  dispute  settlement  by  adjudication; 
the  roles  within  an  adversary  trial  system  of  judge,  counsel,  trier  of  fact, 
and  appellate  court;  relevancy;  testimonial  evidence,  including  qualifica- 
tion of  witnesses,  examination  of  witnesses,  impeaching  and  supporting 
credibility;  the  hearsay  rule  and  exceptions;  opinion  testimony;  judicial 
notice;  real  and  demonstrative  evidence;  problems  of  circumstantial 
evidence;  confessions;  exclusionary  rules  based  on  social  policies  un- 
connected with  the  determination  of  truth;  burdens  of  proof  and  pre- 
sumptions. Throughout,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  identifying  doctrine 
and  techniques  which  will  best  accommodate  the  interests  of  the  liti- 
gants and  collateral  social  interests  involved  in  the  rationale  of  the  trial 
forum.  Course  materials:  S.  A.  Schiff,  Evidence  in  the  Litigation  Process 
-A  Coursebook  in  Law  (Draft  ed.,  1970).  Course  prerequisite:  Civil 
Procedure.  A final  examination  will  be  given. 

Four  hours  per  week,  first  term.  Professor  Schiff 

Family  Law 

This  course  is  a study  of  the  law  of  husband  and  wife,  and  parent  and 
child  in  the  social  and  economic  context.  Students  are  assisted  in  their 
reading  of  the  subject  by  (a)  a detailed  programme  of  topics  for  study 
(issued  to  students  taking  the  course);  (b)  discussions  and  lectures  at 
class  meetings;  (c)  a reading  list  (issued  to  students  taking  the  course). 
The  topics  are  likely  to  include: 

The  Marital  Relationship.  Emancipation  of  women.  Influence  of  eccle- 
siastical law.  Breach  of  promise  to  marry.  Capacity  to  marry.  Valid  con- 
sent and  ceremony  of  marriage.  Legal  consequences  of  marriage.  Com- 
mon law  marriage.  Special  concepts:  desertion,  cruelty.  Effects  of 
insanity. 

Marriage  and  Property.  Nature  of  the  problems.  Separation  of  property. 
Possession  of  chattels.  Special  difficulties  on  breakdown  of  marriage. 
Intention  of  common  benefit  of  spouses  on  acquisition  of  property.  Matri- 
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monial  home.  Joint  bank  accounts.  Comparative  evaluation.  Marital 
property  systems  of  Quebec,  France,  Sweden,  West  Germany.  (Materials 
will  be  issued  for  this.) 

Maintenance  and  Support.  Remedies,  courts  and  jurisdiction.  Main- 
tenance after  divorce.  Cohabitation  and  presumed  agency  for  necessaries. 
Agency  of  necessity. 

Parent  and  Child.  Legitimacy,  Custody,  Guardianship.  Adoption.  The 
Child  Welfare  Act  and  the  work  of  Children’s  Aid  Societies. 

Divorce.  The  Divorce  Act,  1968.  Prior  history  of  divorce  law.  Examina- 
tion of  the  Act.  Marriage  Counselling.  Procedural  questions.  Declaration 
of  status. 

A final  examination  will  be  given.  Three  hours  per  week,  first  term. 

Professor  Baxter 

Human  Rights  and  Fundamental  Freedoms 

Problems  in  the  security  relations  of  state  and  individual;  constitutional 
and  statutory  safeguards  for  the  individual;  remedies  for  the  abuse  of 
power  or  process.  State  intervention  in  the  field  of  human  rights.  New 
and  developing  rights  of  the  individual.  Minority  groups,  their  recogni- 
tion and  protection  in  divided  jurisdictions. 

This  course  will  be  conducted  as  a reading  course  for  a few  third  year 
students.  A substantial  paper  or  an  examination  will  be  required.  Two  hours 
per  week,  first  term.  Dean  R.  St.  J.  Macdonald 

Industrial  Property  and  Unfair  Competition 

The  law  of  patents,  trade  marks,  copyright  and  industrial  design,  with 
some  reference  to  trade  secrets,  confidential  information,  know-how, 
misappropriation  of  trade  values  and  false  and  misleading  advertising. 

A final  examination  will  be  given.  Two  hours  per  week,  first  term. 

Mr.  Hayhurst 


Insurance 

This  course  attempts  a rational  exposition  and  critical  analysis  of  the  basic 
principles  of  indemnity  insurance  and  the  current  practices  of  the  fire 
and  automobile  insurance  industries  in  Canada.  Points  arising  in  many 
other  forms  of  insurance  ranging  from  life  to  boiler  and  weather  are 
raised,  but  the  emphasis  is  as  described.  The  materials  of  study  are  the 
Ontario  Insurance  Act,  r.s.o.  1960,  c.  190  and  its  many  amendments,  the 
reports  of  about  60  litigations  in  matters  of  insurance  law  (predominantly 
modern  Canadian,  although  the  syllabus  also  includes  a few  classic 
ancient  English  and  leavening  of  modern  u.s.  cases)  and  the  standard 
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fire  and  automobile  policy  forms  presently  in  use  in  Ontario.  The  outline 
of  the  course  has  been  altered  slightly  in  consequence  and  now  covers 
the  following:  (after  about  two  introductory  classes  dealing  with  pre- 
liminary matters;  definitions;  other  legislation  and  the  constitutional  posi- 
tion) about  4 hours  on  the  requirement  of  an  ‘insurable  interest’  in  the 
person  insuring  (originally  a check  against  gaming  or  wagering  via  in- 
surance) followed  by  a protracted  examination  of  some  of  the  corollaries 
of  the  so-called  ‘principle  of  indemnity’,  including  problems  of  valuation 
of  losses,  subrogation,  contribution  and  salvage.  The  basic  notion  in  this 
section  is  that  insurance  must  not  be  used  by  an  insured  as  a means  of 
making  a profit.  Then  follows  a lengthy  study  of  the  doctrine  or  judicial 
concept  of  ‘utmost  good  faith’  - specifically  the  duty  of  the  insured 
(arising  at  the  time  of  formation  of  the  contract)  to  make  a full  and 
frank  disclosure  to  the  insurer  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  material 
to  the  insurance.  After  looking  briefly  at  some  other  problems  arising  at 
formation,  we  move  to  consider  the  interpretation  of  the  insurance  ‘cover’; 
problems  of  causation  and  the  construction  of  exception  and  exclusion 
clauses  introduced  by  the  insurer.  We  conclude  with  an  examination  of 
the  injured  third  party’s  direct  action  to  have  the  policy  proceeds  applied 
to  his  unsatisfied  judgment  against  the  insured  driver  and  the  operation 
of  The  Motor  Vehicle  Acts  Claims  Act,  1961-62,  (Ont.)  c.  84,  and  its 
amendments  (the  Unsatisfied  Judgment  Fund),  ‘no  fault’  cover  and 
similar  recent  legislative  innovations. 

The  method  of  instruction  will  be  basically  lecture  with  questions 
addressed  to  students  who  will  be  expected  to  make  a reasoned  oral  reply 
based  upon  their  reading  of  the  materials  assigned. 

A final  examination  will  be  given.  Two  hours  per  week,  first  term. 

Professor  Crawford 

International  Law  and  Foreign  Policy 

This  seminar  is  intended  to  explore  the  extent  to  which  generally  accepted 
principles  of  international  law  have,  could  have,  or  should  have  formed 
the  basis  of  official  Canadian  positions  with  respect  to  selected  recent 
major  issues  in  foreign  policy.  Suggested  topics  for  investigation  would 
include:  the  law  of  the  sea  (territorial  sea,  coastal  fisheries  regime,  re- 
sources of  the  ocean  bed,  and  sovereignty  over  the  waters  of  the  Arctic 
archipelago);  problems  in  southern  Africa  (Rhodesia,  Southwest  Africa); 
recognition  of  states  or  governments  and  admission  to  the  United  Nations 
(China,  Rhodesia,  Biafra,  the  Baltic  states,  and  other  situations);  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  operations  and  the  assessment  of  members  to 
meet  the  cost  of  such  activities;  the  Palestine  problem  (position  of  ref- 
ugees, status  of  occupied  territories,  rights  under  armistice,  retaliation 
against  hostile  acts  and  guerrilla  activities  short  of  open  war,  trade  boy- 
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cotts  against  companies  trading  with  Israel);  human  rights  and  the 
securing  of  national  compliance  with  obligations  under  United  Nations 
covenants.  The  suitability  of  other  possible  topics  can  be  discussed  at 
the  first  seminar  meeting. 

While  this  seminar  will  clearly  be  interdisciplinary,  it  will  not  be  simply 
a spontaneous  debate  on  current  affairs.  A rigorous  stress  on  advance  pre- 
paration will  be  maintained  and  the  emphasis  throughout  will  be  on 
clarifying  the  legal  position  before  comparing  it  with  the  official  action 
taken  by  Canada.  Emotional,  politically-motivated  attitudes  will  have  no 
place  in  the  seminar.  The  objective  is  to  duplicate,  as  closely  as  possible, 
the  type  of  problem  analysis  actually  done  by  the  Government’s  legal 
advisers  in  the  Department  of  External  Affairs. 

Each  participant  will  be  assigned  a specific  topic,  on  which  he  will 
prepare  in  advance  an  outline  survey.  He  will  then  take  the  lead  in 
seminar  discussion  of  the  issue  (but  he  will  not  read  a paper  to  the  class). 
Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  course  mark  will  be  allocated  to  the  par- 
ticipant’s performance  in  seminar  meetings,  including  his  work  on  his 
specific  topic.  With  respect  to  the  remaining  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the 
mark,  it  will  normally  be  anticipated  that  this  will  be  earned  by  com- 
pletion of  a substantial  paper:  an  essay  (30^5  pages  long)  on  an  agreed 
topic,  which  will  normally  not  be  the  same  topic  on  which  the  student 
has  led  discussion  in  seminar  meetings. 

Students  will  be  permitted  to  write  at  the  end  of  term,  an  examination 
with  a total  value  of  sixty-five  per  cent.  Prerequisites:  International  Law 
and  Constitutional  Law.  Two  hours  per  week,  first  term.  Professor  Morris 

Land  Use  Controls 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine  the  legal  and  administrative 
problems  of  regulating  land  use  and  urban  development.  Some  attention 
will  be  given  to  ‘private  law’  devices  which  have  been  invoked  to  control 
land  use,  but  mostly  the  course  will  deal  with  the  ‘public’  regulation  of 
land  development  through  master  plans,  zoning,  development  and  sub- 
division controls,  urban  renewal  schemes,  the  acquisition  of  land  by  state 
agencies  and  taxation. 

A final  examination  will  be  given.  Two  hours  per  week,  first  term. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Administrative  Law.  Required  text:  Milner: 
Community  Planning.  Professor  Weinrib  or  Professor  McNairn 

The  Law  of  Commerce  and  Competition  in  the  Common  Market 

An  analysis  of  certain  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Rome  establishing  the 
European  Economic  Community;  and  the  treaty  of  Paris  establishing  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  compared  with  the  national  laws 
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of  member  states  and  current  projects  aimed  at  creating  a homogeneous 
legal  structure  for  commerce  and  competition  within  the  common  market. 
A substantial  paper  will  be  required.  Two  hours  per  week,  first  term. 

Mr.  Graham 


The  Law  of  Labour  Relations 

A comprehensive  study  of  legal  regulation  of  the  relationships  in  modem 
industrial  Canada  of  major  aspects  of  the  collective  bargaining  process, 
and  relationships  among  employers,  employees  and  trade  unions.  Empha- 
sis is  on  the  nature  of  the  economic  and  social  problems,  and  the  roles  of 
labour  relations  boards,  labour  arbitrators,  courts,  and  organized  trade 
unions  in  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the  problems  and  with  each 
other.  The  course  is  divided  into  five  topics:  (1)  Introduction  to  the 
Nature  of  the  Problems;  (2)  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Collective  Bar- 
gaining; (3)  The  Collective  Agreement  and  its  Administration;  (4) 
Industrial  Conflict;  strikes,  picketing,  boycotts  and  lockouts;  (5)  The 
Trade  Union  as  an  Institution:  Inter-union  Rivalry  and  Internal  Trade 
Union  Affairs. 

A book  of  cases  and  materials  is  used.  Labour  Relations  Law  (1970), 
published  by  the  Queen’s  University  Industrial  Relations  Centre  for  the 
Labour  Relations  Law  Casebook  Group.  This  book  includes  decisions  of 
various  labour  relations  boards,  court  judgments,  excerpts  from  articles 
and  discursive  notes,  which  students  are  expected  to  read  carefully  in 
advance  of  class  meetings. 

Prerequisite  or  Corequisite:  Administrative  Law.  Also  strongly  recom- 
mended: Business  Organizations,  Evidence,  Constitutional  Law. 

A final  examination  will  be  given.  Three  hours  per  week,  first  term. 

Professors  Beatty  and  Lysyk 

The  Legal  Process 

The  course  examines  as  interworking  parts  of  one  legal  system  the  main 
legal  institutions  in  our  open-ended  political  society:  private  ordering, 
courts  of  general  jurisdiction,  legislatures,  and  administrative  tribunals. 
In  the  examination  of  the  working  of  each  institution,  concrete  fact- 
situations  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  problems  of  community  living  to 
which  the  appropriate  technique  of  decision-making  of  the  particular 
institution  may  best  be  applied,  the  limitations  of  the  technique  of  that 
institution  in  terms  of  the  nature  of  the  problems,  and  the  necessary 
interrelationships  of  one  institution  with  all  others.  The  institutional 
examination  also  illustrates  the  utility  and  application  of  traditional  juris- 
prudential concepts  in  the  solution  of  concrete  problems.  Course  materials: 
H.  M.  Hart,  Jr.  & A.  M.  Sacks,  The  Legal  Process:  Basic  Problems  in 
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the  Making  and  Application  of  Law  (1958),  plus  supplementary  materials 
to  be  distributed.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite  courses:  Constitutional  Law, 
Evidence.  Desirable,  though  not  a prerequisite  course:  Administrative 
Law.  A final  examination  will  be  given,  and  may  be  supplemented  by  a 
short  paper.  Three  hours  per  week,  first  term.  Professor  Schiff 

Machinery  of  Justice 

A study  of  the  machinery  of  justice  including  selected  problems  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  criminal  and  civil  laws  and  suggestions  for  reform  in 
the  procedures  relative  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  all  its  aspects. 

This  course  may  be  satisfied  by  a substantial  paper,  or  by  other  means 
of  evaluation  to  be  arranged  between  the  student  and  the  instructor. 

Two  hours  per  week,  first  term.  The  Hon.  J.  C.  McRuer 

Regulation  of  Trade  Practices 

This  course  is  concerned  with  two  principal  aspects  of  the  legal  regula- 
tion of  a market  economy:  the  way  in  which  the  law  defines  and  deals 
with  (1)  restrictive  trade  practices  and  (2)  unfair  trade  practices.  Re- 
strictive practices  in  respect  of  the  production  and  sale  of  goods  are 
treated  on  the  economic  assumption  that  the  public  interest  is  best  served 
by  the  maintenance  of  competition  and  therefore,  principally  through 
the  medium  of  the  Combines  Investigation  Act,  conspiracies  in  restraint 
of  trade,  mergers  and  monopolies  are  prohibited  as  criminal  offences,  as 
are  restrictive  practices  in  distribution  such  as  price  discrimination  and 
resale  price  maintenance.  The  economic  rationale  of  this  aspect  of  the 
law  will  be  considered  as  well  as  the  extent  and  effectiveness  of  its  imple- 
mentation by  Parliament  and  the  courts.  The  constitutional  difficulties  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  will  be  discussed. 

The  law  not  only  enforces  competition  but  makes  some  effort  to  en- 
sure that  the  competition  is  fair.  Here  the  principal  interest  is  that  of  the 
person  or  enterprise  in  protecting  trade  values  from  damage  and  the 
principal  form  of  legal  response  to  the  problem  is  the  tort  remedy, 
although  false  and  misleading  advertising  has  its  criminal  aspect  as  well. 
Under  the  rubric  of  ‘unfair  competition’  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  protection  provided  against  false  and  misleading  advertising,  passing 
off,  infringement  of  trade  marks  under  the  Trade  Marks  Act  and  the 
misappropriation  of  trade  values  other  than  those  protected  by  patent, 
copyright  and  industrial  design  legislation  including  trade  secrets  and 
confidential  information. 

The  course  work  will  involve  assigned  readings  of  cases  and  other 
materials  and  classes  will  be  conducted  as  lectures  with  discussion. 

A final  examination  will  be  given.  Two  hours  per  week,  first  term. 

Professor  Dunlop 
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Securities  Regulation  A 

A study  of  the  regulation  of  the  issuing,  distribution,  and  trading  of  cor- 
porate securities.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed  include:  insider  tradings; 
take-over  bids;  proxy  solicitation;  disclosure;  registration  of  persons; 
primary  distribution;  prospectuses;  mine  financing;  criminal  and  civil 
liability;  mutual  funds;  and  the  workings  of  the  Securities  Commissions 
and  the  Stock  Exchanges.  The  course  will  include  a visit  to  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange. 

There  will  be  a two-hour  seminar  each  week  in  the  first  term.  On  a 
number  of  occasions  lawyers  with  expert  knowledge  from  private  prac- 
tice and  from  the  regulatory  agencies  will  participate  in  the  seminars. 
Evaluation  procedures  will  be  worked  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  course 
and  will  include  evaluation  by  a substantial  paper  or  final  examination  or 
a combination  of  minor  papers  and  final  examination. 

Materials  to  be  used  include,  Johnston,  Materials  on  Securities  Regula- 
tion', the  Ontario  Securities  Act;  the  Ontario  Corporations  Act;  and  the 
Canada  Corporations  Act.  Prerequisites:  Business  Organizations. 

Professor  Friedland 

Securities  Regulation  B 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  survey  the  regulation  of  corporate  securi- 
ties, with  the  Ontario  Securities  Act  as  the  basic  framework.  The  course 
will  examine  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  regulation  of 
issuing  and  trading  in  securities  in  Ontario,  with  some  reference  to 
other  jurisdictions  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and,  to  a lesser 
extent,  the  United  Kingdom.  Substantial  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
current  reform  trends  arising  from  innovations  in  other  jurisdictions  and 
within  Ontario  itself. 

The  course  will  focus  on  the  following  topics:  the  basic  approaches 
and  philosophies  of  securities  regulation;  the  registration  of  securities; 
the  registration  and  regulation  of  issuers  and  traders;  the  machinery  of 
regulation:  governmental,  such  as,  the  Ontario  Securities  Commission, 
and  private,  such  as,  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Investment 
Dealers’  Association;  primary  distribution  of  securities  and  disclosure; 
secondary  distribution  and  continuous,  regular  and  timely  disclosure; 
civil  and  criminal  liability;  reporting  and  liability  for  insider  trading; 
proxy  solicitation;  takeover  bids,  mergers  and  acquisitions;  junior  mining 
financing;  investment  contracts  and  mutual  funds;  interjurisdictional  co- 
ordination and  the  proposal  for  a national  securities  commission. 

The  method  of  the  course  will  combine  lecture  and  informed  class  dis- 
cussion. To  minimize  the  former  and  emphasize  the  latter,  substantial 
preparation  and  digestion  of  materials  prior  to  class  sessions  will  be 
essential.  Therefore  students  who  do  not  wish  to  make  the  necessary 
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commitments  of  time  to  pre-class  preparation  of  materials  and  the  written 
requirements  mentioned  below  are  strongly  advised  to  avoid  this  course. 
The  materials  will  include  textual  and  descriptive  passages,  statutes  and 
regulations,  policy  statements  of  administrative  agencies,  reported  deci- 
sions of  courts  and  tribunals,  reports  of  commissions  of  inquiry,  and 
some  specific  problem  situations. 

The  course  will  not  require  a substantial  paper.  It  will  require  one 
short  written  brief  for  a problem  situation  in  which  one  or  two  students 
will  represent  one  party  or  the  other  as  advocates  in  a classroom  session. 
The  final  sessions  of  the  course  will  focus  on  recent  proposals  for  a 
national  securities  commission.  These  will  be  explored  through  the  vehicle 
of  a federal-provincial  conference  on  securities  legislation  at  which  each 
student  will  represent  one  of  the  participating  governments  and  will  cir- 
culate beforehand  a brief  position  paper  reflecting  his  government’s  atti- 
tude. A final  examination  will  be  given  consisting  of  an  assignment  to  be 
‘taken  home’  and  turned  in,  and  also  several  problems  to  be  answered 
in  a two-hour  ‘open  book’  examination  session. 

The  course  will  include  a visit  to  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  and  to  a 
hearing  at  the  Ontario  Securities  Commission. 

Materials  required  are  the  Ontario  Securities  Act,  and  Johnston, 
Materials  on  Securities  Regulation. 

Two  hours  per  week,  first  term.  Prerequisite;  Business  Organizations. 

Professor  Johnston 

Trusts  and  Wills:  Inter  Vivos  and  Testamentary  Dispositions  of  Property 

This  course  deals  with  dispositions  of  property  of  all  kinds,  whether  made 
before  or  after  the  owner’s  death.  Trusts  and  Wills  is  concerned  to  a con- 
siderable extent  with  common  law  and  statutory  restrictions  on  the  alleged 
right  of  a man  to  dispose  of  his  property  and  with  the  social  factors  un- 
derlying the  restrictions.  The  course  does  not  deal  only,  as  the  name 
might  seem  to  impiy,  with  the  property  disposing  devices  of  trust  and 
will,  although  these  are  dominant.  The  course  contrasts  these  devices 
with  others,  such  as  gift,  insurance,  joint  interest,  and  contract. 

The  trust,  as  Equity’s  most  distinguished  offspring,  is  given  a pre- 
eminent place  in  the  course.  The  express  trust  as  a deliberate  device  used 
by  the  owner  to  dispose  of  his  property  is  contrasted  with  resulting  and 
constructive  trusts,  devices  used  by  the  Courts  to  achieve  certain  results 
in  cases  where  the  owner’s  intention  is  considered  to  be  unclear  or  irrele- 
vant. Little  time  is  spent  on  such  traditionally  emphasized  wills’  problems 
as  execution  and  revocation.  However,  some  time  is  spent  on  interpreta- 
tion and  validity  of  wills  and  technical  problems  such  as  ademption,  lapse, 
and  class  gifts.  This  emphasis  on  trusts,  at  the  apparent  expense  of  wills, 
is  somewhat  misleading  because  many  of  the  trust  problems  involve 
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trusts  created  by  testators  in  their  wills  and  much  is  learned  about  wills 
in  the  process  of  examining  these  trusts. 

The  course  in  Trusts  and  Wills  is  also  concerned  with  problems  aris- 
ing out  of  the  administration  of  trusts  and  wills:  problems  involving  the 
powers,  duties,  and  rights  of  trustees  and  executors.  Tax  problems, 
whether  income,  gift,  or  death,  are  dealt  with  only  intersticially,  and  at 
best  superficially.  Student  preparation  and  participation  in  class  is 
required. 

A final  examination  will  be  given,  and  a few  students  in  third  year  will 
be  permitted  to  write  a substantial  paper.  Four  hours  per  week,  first  term. 

Professor  Alexander 

2 COURSES  OFFERED  IN  THE  SECOND  TERM  ONLY 

Admiralty  Law 

A general  introduction  to  maritime  law  and  mercantile  practice.  Ex- 
chequer Court  Rules  and  general  admiralty  procedure;  Canada  Shipping 
Act  and  related  statutes;  construction,  financing,  conveyancing  and  mort- 
gaging; Marine  Insurance  Act,  underwriting,  marine  policies  (hull  and 
machinery  cargo  and  P.  and  I.);  collisions  at  sea  and  conflicts  of  laws; 
Limitation  of  Liability;  towage  and  salvage;  Carriage  of  Goods  by  Sea 
Act  and  The  Hague  Rules’  legislation;  Mercantile  practice,  chartering; 
Maritime,  Possessory  and  Statutory  liens  and  priorities,  the  concept  and 
application  of  General  Average  and  the  York-Antwerp  Rules. 

Evaluation:  by  written  examination.  Two  hours  per  week,  second  term. 

Mr.  Stone 


Agency 

A study  of  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  liability  as  a scheme  of  loss  distribu- 
tion with  comparison  with  other  statutory  schemes  such  as  Workmen’s 
Compensation;  an  examination  of  the  contractual  problems  surrounding 
the  use  of  agents  and  partners;  the  fiduciary  obligations  of  agents  and 
principals. 

Text:  Wright,  Cases  on  Agency.  Two  hours  per  week,  second  term. 

Professor  Swan 


Chinese  Law  and  Institutions 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  legal  system  of  the  People’s  Re- 
public of  China  and  to  examine  some  of  the  major  problems  that  it  raises 
for  western  lawyers. 

Materials  of  a general  nature  will  be  discussed  but  the  emphasis  will 
be  on  individual  research  and  writing,  and  a substantial  paper  will  be 
required.  Two  hours  per  week,  second  term.  Professor  Douglfis  Johnston 
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Community  Planning 
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An  examination  of  selected  legal  problems  in  the  area  of  community 
planning  and  land  use  controls.  Possible  topics  include  the  relation  of 
•1*  public  and  private  land  use  controls,  pollution  (air,  water,  noise),  ex- 
■'>1^  propriation  and  compensation,  planning  and  development  control,  the 
subdivision  process,  and  the  zoning  process. 

A substantial  paper  and  final  examination  are  each  possible.  Two  hours 
per  week,  second  term.  Prerequisite:  Land  Lise  Controls. 

Professor  Weinrib 


Compensation  for  Personal  Injuries 
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This  seminar  will  consider,  in  the  context  of  personal  injuries  caused  by 
the  automobile,  the  purpose  of  the  law  of  torts,  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
effectively  achieved  by  the  fault-litigation-damages  regime,  alternatives 
to  this  regime  and  their  potential  adaptability  to  the  problem  of  the  motor 
vehicle  accident  victim.  The  examination  of  the  prevailing  regime  will 
touch  on  the  substantive  law  of  negligence,  procedural  and  evidentiary 
problems  and  the  basis  and  measure  of  damages.  It  will  consider  the  num- 
bers of  victims  who  are  and  are  not  compensated  for  their  injuries  and 
the  social  implications  of  these  data. 

Suggested  reforms  within  the  fault-litigation  regime  will  be  examined. 
A number  of  actual  and  suggested  regimes,  some  specifically  related  to 
the  motor  accident  victim,  others  related  to  industrial  accidents  or  acci- 
dents in  general  will  be  studied:  the  Saskatchewan  plan;  the  British  Co- 
lumbia plan;  plans  existing  in  other  countries;  the  Keeton-O’Connell 
proposals;  Workmen’s  Compensation;  the  New  Zealand  Royal  Com- 
mission report,  and  perhaps  other  ideas  as  well. 

The  work  will  involve  a considerable  volume  of  reading  of  cases, 
articles,  textual  material  and  statistical  studies.  Participants  will  be  judged 
principally  on  the  basis  of  a substantial  paper  requirement  but  partly  on 
the  basis  of  performance  in  the  sessions  as  well. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  term.  Professor  Dunlop 


Conflict  of  Laws 

IE 

tan  i Most  courses  in  private  law  areas  assume  that  the  only  relevant  facts  that 
have  to  be  considered  are  geographically  located  in  the  province  or  the 
1 state  in  which  the  court  sits.  This  course  concentrates  on  the  difficulties 
U{.  : raised  when  there  are  problems  that  present  geographically  complex 
^ , facts.  The  solutions  that  courts  and  legislatures  have  offered  to  such  prob- 
I lems  will  be  examined  in  a few  selected  areas,  such  as  family  law,  con- 
^ tracts,  sale  of  goods,  property,  and  torts.  Considerable  emphasis  will  be 
!,(  . put  on  the  development  of  more  satisfactory  and  appropriate  responses 
'gu  by  both  courts  and  legislatures.  The  course  will  concentrate  particularly 
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on  the  peculiar  problems  posed  by  the  existence  of  at  least  ten  law  areas 
within  the  single  political  entity  of  Canada  and  on  the  restrictions  this 
factor  imposes  on  the  variety  of  responses  that  can  be  made.  There  an 
no  set  texts,  but  readings  of  cases,  statutes,  and  articles  will  be  assigned. 

Credit  for  the  course  may  be  obtained  in  any  way  mutually  acceptable 
to  instructor  and  student.  A substantial  paper  and  a final  examination  are 
each  possible.  Three  hours  per  week,  second  term.  Professor  Swar 


Constitutional  Law 


A course  in  Canadian  federalism;  Crown  and  legislature  in  the  Canadiar 
federation;  constitutional  amendment;  delegation;  distribution  of  legisla 
tive  power  between  Parliament  and  provincial  legislatures;  problems  ol 
federal-legislative  power;  federal-provincial  financial  arrangements;  con- 
stitutional guarantees. 

A final  examination  will  be  given.  Four  hours  per  week,  second  term 

Professor  Lysyl 
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Debtor  and  Creditor 


An  examination  of  the  remedies  available  to  unsecured  creditors;  the 
traditional  methods  of  enforcing  judgments,  the  setting  aside  of  propert) 
transfers  which  prejudice  creditors,  and  the  benefits  available  to  botl: 
debtor  and  creditor  through  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

A final  examination  will  be  given.  Three  hours  per  week,  seconc 
term.  Professor  McKinla^ 


Environmental  Control 

This  will  be  a seminar  course  and  a paper  will  be  required.  Land  Us« 
Controls  and  Administrative  Law  would  provide  a helpful  backgrounc 
for  this  course,  but  are  not  required.  This  course  may  be  satisfied  by  t 
substantial  paper  only.  Two  hours  per  week,  second  term. 

Professor  McNairr 

Family  Law 

An  examination  of  some  problems  in  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  th< 
family  unit:  engagements  and  breach  of  promise,  annulment  and  divorce 
economic  relations  between  husband  and  wife  and  parent  and  child 
custody  and  adoption. 

A final  examination  will  be  given.  Three  hours  per  week,  second  term 

Professor  Greet 

Law  and  New  Technology 

The  general  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  consider  some  of  the  specia 
legal  implications  of  new  technology  affecting  various  branches  of  law 
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e.g.,  contracts,  torts,  leasing  arrangements,  privacy,  governmental  con- 
trols, patents,  legal  philosophy  and  social  aspects.  The  areas  of  technology 
selected  will  be,  probably,  computers,  telephones,  telex.  The  general 
theme  will  be  the  new  wine  of  technology  in  the  old  bottles  of  the  law. 

The  class  meetings  would,  it  is  hoped,  be  devoted  (a)  to  special  lec- 
tures and  discussions  conducted  by  legal  and  technological  specialists 
from  I.B.M.,  Bell  Canada,  etc.,  and  (b)  to  seminar  and  individual  meet- 
ings where  students  discuss  their  essays. 

A substantial  paper  will  be  required.  Two  hours  per  week,  second 
term.  Professors  Baxter  and  Johnston 
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coj  Law  Reform 


A study  of  the  processes  of  legal  change.  Subjects  to  be  discussed  include: 
judicial  law  making;  the  workings  of  Parliament  in  enacting  legislation; 
the  role  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  civil  service  in  law  reform;  Law  Reform 
Commissions;  Royal  Commissions  and  Government  Committees;  law- 
making by  administrative  bodies;  pressure  groups  and  public  opinion; 
1 it*  codification;  statutory  interpretation;  and  uniformity. 

A two-hour  seminar  will  be  held  each  week  in  the  second  term.  Evalua- 
tion procedures  will  be  worked  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  and  will 
include  evaluation  by  a substantial  paper  or  final  examination  or  a num- 
ber of  minor  papers  or  a combination  of  papers  and  final  examination. 

Professor  Friedland 
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Problems  in  Corporate  Finance 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  interests  created  and  problems  involved 
in  the  financing  of  the  corporate  entity,  the  legal  characteristics  of  vari- 
ous types  of  securities  and  the  means  of  issuing  such  securities  publicly 
and  privately.  It  will  involve  a study  of  examples  of  actual  documents 
such  as  share  purchase  agreements,  trust  indentures  and  prospectuses 
used  for  the  financing  of  existing  corporations.  The  course  will  focus  on 
and  contrast  different  types  of  securities  such  as  common  shares,  pre- 
ference shares,  share  warrants  and  rights,  mutual  fund  shares,  unsecured 
debentures,  floating  charge  debentures  and  first  mortgage  bonds  and 
consider  the  factors  involved  in  issuing  one  type  as  opposed  to  another. 
It  will  also  cover  the  methods  of  financing  such  as  bank  financing,  pri- 
vate placement  and  public  financing.  Consideration  will  also  be  given 
to  share  exchanges,  take-over  bids,  statutory  amalgamations,  acquisitions, 
recapitalizations  and  other  forms  of  corporate  re-organization  and  the  tax 
consequences  of  various  financing  transactions. 

Materials  will  be  supplied. 
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The  seminar  method  used  in  this  course  will  require  considerable  pre- 
class  reading  of  materials  which  will  include  documents,  cases  and  text  p 
comments  and  general  discussion  of  them  in  class  by  all  students. 

A final  examination  will  be  required.  In  addition  one  or  two  students  fj 
will  be  expected  to  prepare  written  submissions  on  a problem  or  problem  ff* 
area  for  each  class  and  to  be  responsible  for  leading  discussion  in  such  class. 
However,  in  special  circumstances,  a student  with  the  prior  approval  of  the 
instructors  of  the  course  may  obtain  credit  therefor  by  the  submission  of  a 
substantial  paper  in  lieu  of  the  written  examination. 

Prerequisites  are;  Business  Organizations,  Income  Tax,  and  Securities 
Regulation. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  term.  The  course  will  be  given  in  two 
independent  sections.  Professor  Johnston  and  Mr.  Ground 

or 

Professor  lacobucci  and  Mr.  Crawford 


Problems  in  International  Law 
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Intensive  study  of  selected  problems  in  the  field  of  international  law  and 
organization  through  group  discussion  and  individual  research.  The 
emphasis  is  on  problems  of  jurisdiction,  conflict  resolution  and  dispute 
settlement;  on  regional  and  universal  institutions,  economic,  political 
and  military. 

Evaluation  will  be  by  seminar  participation,  discussion,  and  a substan- 
tial paper.  Prerequisite:  International  Law.  Two  hours  per  week,  second 
term.  Dean  R.  St.  J.  Macdonald 


The  Process  of  Constitutional  Review 


The  seminar  will  examine  the  review  of  the  Canadian  constitution  presently 
being  undertaken,  the  adequacy  of  the  machinery  and  procedures  estab- 
lished for  that  purpose,  and  the  principal  issues  which  appear  to  be 
emerging;  constitutional  law  problems  of  current  interest  will  be  examined 
in  detail,  with  some  reference  to  the  constitutional  experience  of  other 
federations.  A substantial  paper  will  be  required.  Prerequisite:  Constitu- 
tional Law.  Two  hours  per  week,  second  term.  Professor  Lysyk 


Products  Liability 

A study  of  civil  liability  for  injuries  caused  by  goods.  Negligence,  breach 
of  statutory  duty,  breach  of  implied  warranty,  strict  liability.  Liability  for 
express  statements;  liability  for  economic  loss.  The  power  to  exclude 
liability.  Anglo-Canadian  law  will  be  examined  particularly  in  the  light 
of  development  in  the  American  jurisdictions. 

The  course  will  follow  a seminar  form  and  will  rely  on  the  interest 
and  work  of  the  participants.  Each  will  be  expected  to  prepare  and  pre- 
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'*pre-  sent  a paper.  This  paper  may  be  expanded  so  as  to  satisfy  the  substantial 
*511  writing  requirement,  or  it  may  be  submitted  as  a short  essay.  Those 
choosing  the  latter  form  may  then  submit  two  more  short  essays,  or 
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they  may  write  an  examination. 

Prerequisite:  a particular  interest  in  the  subject  or  in  some  aspect  of 
it,  evidenced  by  a 200-word  written  statement.  Two  hours  per  week, 
second  term.  Professor  Waddams 

Real  Estate  Transactions 

iritialThis  course  is  a study  of  the  legal  framework  and  problems  of  work 
[lawyers  do  in  real  estate  transactions,  and  this  functional  unity  justifies 
' combining  elements  that  may  not  have  much  doctrinal  unity.  The  two 
^ large  sections  are  the  sale  of  land  and  mortgages.  The  sale  of  land  is  a 
study  of  the  process  and  the  basic  problems  of  the  transfer  of  ownership 
of  land;  some  representative  topics  are  physical  defects  in  housing  (is 
the  purchaser  entitled  to  a dry  basement),  title  and  boundaries  (how  can 
the  purchaser  determine  whether  the  vendor  has  power  to  transfer  owner- 
ship of  the  property)  and  remedies  (what  remedies  does  the  purchaser 
have  if  the  vendor  cannot  perform  the  agreement).  Mortgages  is  a study 
of  the  use  of  land  as  security;  some  representative  topics  are  the  creation 
of  mortgages,  the  cost  of  the  loan  (what  are  the  limits  to  the  charges  a 
lender  may  make),  the  consequences  of  the  transfer  of  a mortgage  or 
mortgaged  land,  and  remedies.  The  remaining  section,  a smaller  one,  is 
a study  of  the  function  of  lawyers  in  real  estate  work  and  the  problem  of 
unauthorized  practice. 

The  course  does  not  include  a study  of  sophisticated  taxation  prob- 
lems and  financing  techniques,  nor  the  process  of  development  of  land. 
These  topics  are  considered  in  other  courses,  particularly  in  Real  Estate 
Development  and  Community  Planning. 

A final  examination  will  be  given,  and  the  students  may  choose  to  write 
a paper,  which  will  not  satisfy  the  substantial  writing  requirement,  for 
part  of  their  final  mark.  Four  hours  per  week,  second  term. 

[Not  offered  in  1971—72.]  Professor  Risk 


Restitution 

The  basic  inquiry  of  this  course  is  how  far  modern  common  law,  leavened 
by  considerations  of  equity,  is  capable  of  affording  relief  from  unjust  or 
unjustified  enrichments.  Whether  one  places  the  emphasis  upon  ‘justice’ 
or  ‘justification’  when  scrutinizing  enrichments,  it  is  clear  that  consider- 
able effort  is  required  to  clarify  and  define  the  legitimate  ambit  of  such 
far-reaching  notions.  Accordingly  the  first  90  pages  of  the  casebook  (al- 
most one-fifth  of  the  total)  are  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  reme- 
dies available  for  this  task,  the  theories  of  their  operation  endorsed  by  the 
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Courts  from  time  to  time,  set  against  an  account  of  their  historical'  iKO 
origin  and  their  present  developments.  The  object  is  to  provide  the 
student,  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  an  over-view  of  the  area  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  tools  of  analysis  and  practical  remedies  available  to 
him  for  the  solution  of  problems.  With  that  done,  the  focus  of  the  course 
then  turns  to  the  problems  themselves  - restitution  of  benefits  acquired 
by  (1)  mistakes  of  fact  and  law,  both  within  and  outside  the  context  of; 
contract  formation;  (2)  criminal  and  quasi-criminal  conduct;  (3)  tortious 
and  quasi-tortious  conduct  - naturally  concentrating  on  the  restitu-l 
tionary  (c/.  the  ‘damages’)  aspects  of  the  claim;  (4)  fiduciaries  and; 
others  in  like  position  who  profit  at  the  expense  of  their  duties 
to  their  constituents;  (5)  compulsion  in  its  many  degrees  ranging  from 
duress  of  the  person  or  goods  to  exercise  of  undue  influence  or  the  takingi 
of  an  unconscionable  advantage.  A further  section  examines  the  prob- 
lem of  tracing  assets  into  the  hands  of  recipients  from  the  actual  wrong- 
doer (restitution  from  third  parties,  innocent  and  otherwise)  and  in 
priority  fights  arising  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  wrong  doer.  The  final 
section  raises  the  problems  of  recovering  compensation  for  the  un- 
officious  intervenant  in  the  affairs  of  another  - the  uncommissioned 
agent  and  the  blundering  do-gooder. 

Each  student  will  be  expected  to  assume  or  to  share  responsibility  for 
the  presentation  of  one  two-hour  seminar  session  and  to  write  a short 
paper  (e.g.  a commentary  on  a leading  case  covered  in  his  seminar,  or 
an  analysis  of  that  or  some  other  problem  area  of  his  choice).  The  final 
mark  awarded  will  be  on  the  basis  of  the  student’s  performance  in  class 
and  on  the  written  paper. 

Two  hours  per  week,  second  term. 

Required  text:  Crawford:  Restitution,  Cases  and  Materials  (1969). 

Professor  Crawford^ 
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Sales  Financing 


The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  different  methods  of  financingl 
sales  of  property  other  than  land,  both  domestic  and  international  trans- 
actions. It  deals  with  techniques  involving  a large  and  quickly  expanding  , 
volume  of  business,  of  great  social  and  economic  importance.  One  of  the 
most  important  topics  is  the  recent  Personal  Property  Security  Act, 
Ontario  (not  yet  in  force  except  for  a few  sections)  and  Article  9 of  the 
Uniform  Commercial  Code  (u.s.a).  This  legislation  makes  far-reaching'  ' 
changes  in  the  law  of  security  over  movable  property  and  introduces  a ' 
variety  of  important  new  concepts. 

Other  forms  of  financing  and  security  devices  studied  include: 

Documentary  credits  and  international  transactions;  Personal  guaran-: 
tees;  Trust  receipts;  Field  Warehousing;  Consignments;  Factoring  and 
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accounts  receivable;  Floating  charges;  Negotiable  documents;  Bank  Act 
and  security. 

The  class  meetings  are  devoted  to:  (a)  Introductory  lectures  and 
discussions;  (b)  Special  lectures  and  discussions  presented  by  outside 
experts  from  law  and  business  (usually  about  6 in  number);  (c)  Pre- 
sentations of  essay  plans  by  students,  for  discussion  and  criticism  by  the 
instructor  and  the  class. 

A substantial  paper  will  be  required.  Two  hours  per  week,  second 
term.  Professor  Baxter 
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Selected  Problems  in  the  Law  of  Labour  Relations:  Labour  Arbitration 

This  seminar  will  focus  upon  the  process  of  dispute  settlement  under 
collective  agreements  by  the  machinery  of  grievance  and  arbitration  pro- 
cedures. The  following  topics  will  be  covered:  the  central  role  of  the 
machinery  in  the  collective  bargaining  employer-union  relationship  under 
Canadian  labour  relations  statutes;  pre-arbitration  procedures;  the  arbitra- 
tion tribunal;  the  arbitration  hearing;  the  appropriate  functions  of  the 
arbitrator;  selected  issues  in  grievance  determination,  e.g.,  discharge  and 
discipline,  seniority,  sub-contracting;  enforcement  and  judicial  review  of 
arbitration  awards.  Participants  in  some  meetings  may  include  outside 
guests  with  experience  in  the  field. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  prepare  in  advance  for  seminar  meetings 
with  the  aid  of  assigned  materials  on  particular  topics.  Each  meeting  will 
be  devoted  to  informed  discussion  of  the  topics  or  to  mock  arbitrations  of 
specific  grievances  in  which  students  will  act  as  counsel  and  arbitration 
board  nominees.  In  addition,  during  exploration  of  judicial  review, 
students  may  be  asked  to  act  as  counsel  and  court  in  a mock  motion  to 
quash  an  arbitration  award. 

A final  examination  will  be  given,  and  students  will  also  be  graded 
on  the  quality  of  their  participation  in  weekly  meetings.  Course  pre- 
requisite: The  Law  of  Labour  Relations.  Prerequisite  or  Corequisites: 
Evidence,  and  Administrative  Law.  Two  hours  per  week,  second  term. 
[Not  offered  in  1971-72.]  Professor  Schiff 

Tax  Policy 

This  seminar  will  be  offered  by  Professor  Sherbaniuk  and  Professor 
Richard  M.  Bird  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy.  It  is  expected 
that  the  class  will  be  made  up  of  both  law  students  and  students  studying 
public  finance  in  the  Department  of  Political  Economy.  The  purpose  of 
the  seminar  is  to  examine  intensively  selected  current  issues  in  tax  policy 
in  Canada.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  interaction  of  legal, 
administrative  and  economic  issues  in  the  formulation  of  solutions  to 
taxation  problems.  Sample  topics  may  include  tax  organizations  (how 
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decisions  are  made  within  government  on  tax  questions),  depreciation, 
regional  tax  incentives,  taxation  of  corporations  and  shareholders,  taxa- 
tion of  international  income,  and  taxation  of  land  values.  Considerable 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  proposals  for  tax  reform  contained  in  the 
federal  government’s  White  Paper. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  presentations  on  specified  topics  by  mem- 
bers of  the  seminar  working  individually  (or  perhaps  in  teams,  depending 
on  the  number  of  students  enrolled).  Each  participant  (or  team)  will 
prepare  the  material  to  be  handed  out  to  the  class  the  week  before  the 
scheduled  date  for  presentation.  Some  sessions  may  be  conducted  by 
members  of  the  faculty  or  by  outside  speakers. 

A substantial  paper  will  be  required.  Prerequisite;  Taxation.  Two  hours 
per  week,  second  term.  Professors  Sherbaniuk  and  Bird 
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COURSES  OFFERED  IN  BOTH  TERM 


Administrative  Law 


A study  of  the  administrative  process:  administrative  procedure;  the 
making,  interpretation  and  application  of  statutes  and  delegated  legisla- 
tion; the  discretionary  powers  of  public  officials  and  their  control  by  the 
courts. 

Required  text:  Abel,  Cases  and  Materials  on  Administrative  Law. 

A final  examination  will  be  given.  Two  hours  per  week,  both  terms. 

Professor  Abel 
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Administrative  Law 


An  examination  of  the  relation  between  the  state  and  the  individual  with 
particular  reference  to  the  law  of  judicial  control  of  public  authorities 
and  to  the  proposals  of  the  McRuer  Report  on  Civil  Rights  and  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  powers  that  the  state  has,  and  must  have,  over 
the  individual;  how  to  use  and  understand  the  law  that  will  be  found 
in  such  classic  texts  as  Maxwell  on  the  Interpretation  of  Statutes  and 
deSmith  on  Judicial  Review  of  Administrative  Action;  how  to  move  with 
some  ease  and  grace  in  the  shadowy  borderland  between  lawyer’s  law, 
political  science  and  ‘what  actually  happens’  that  constitutes  this  depart- 
ment of  public  law.  After  a short  introduction  dealing  with  such  matters 
as  what  is  administrative  law,  public  attitudes  to  government  action  and 
the  role  of  discretion  in  20th  century  government,  the  course  consists  of 
four  parts.  Parts  i and  iii  being  slanted  to  political  science  and  Parts  il 
and  IV  to  strictly  professional  law  - all  Parts  however  starting  from,  and 
being  based  on,  strictly  legal  problems.  Part  i examines  at  great  length 
and  from  many  points  of  view  four  modern  leading  cases  (including 
Roncarelli);  it  covers  in  a hroad  and  preliminary  way  most  of  the  con- 
cepts and  techniques  current  in  administrative  law.  Part  ii  deals  with  the 
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minimum  procedural  decencies  that  deciding  authorities  must  observe, 
and  is,  in  the  main,  strictly  professional  with  side  trips  into  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  McRuer  Report.  Part  iii  is  nakedly  ‘legislative’  or 
‘political  science’  and  deals  with  such  matters  as:  the  changes  in  how  we 
live  and  how  we  think  about  how  we  live  that  resulted  in  changes  in  how 
we  govern  ourselves:  machinery  of  government  problems,  such  as  dele- 
gated legislation,  administrative  tribunals,  methods  of  law  enforcement 
and  safeguards  (such  as  judicial  review,  the  proper  scope  of  discretions, 
the  ombudsman,  etc.).  Part  iv  returns  to  deal  with  more  precision  and 
more  detail  and  in  a strictly  professional  way  with  the  two  main  pre- 
occupations that  have  run  through  every  moment  of  the  course:  the  law 
of  statute  interpretation  and  the  law  relating  to  judicial  review  of  admin- 
istrative action.  Two  hours  per  week,  both  terms. 

Required  text:  Willis,  Cases  and  Materials  on  Public  Authorities-,  a 
syllabus  and  other  documents  assigned  during  the  year.  Professor  Willis 

Business  Organizations 

The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine  the  most  important  types 
of  business  organization  with  a major  emphasis  on  the  corporation.  The 
course  will  start  with  a brief  study  of  the  sole  proprietorship  and  forms 
of  partnerships  and  compare  these  forms  of  organizations  to  the  corpora- 
tion. Much  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  legislative  framework 
governing  corporations  and  recent  attempts  to  reform  the  framework  so 
as  to  reflect  the  reconciliation  of  the  different  interests  involved  in  the 
regulation  of  the  corporate  enterprise.  Although  the  present  corporation 
and  related  statutes  of  Ontario  and  Canada  receive  the  major  focus  of 
attention,  including  recent  proposals  for  change  in  such  jurisdictions,  the 
legislation  of  other  provinces  of  Canada  in  addition  to  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  American  statutes  will  be  studied. 

The  subject  involves  necessarily  both  a pragmatic  or  functional  look 
at  the  modern  corporation  and  a theoretical  or  jurisprudential  examina- 
tion of  the  corporation  and  the  parties  interested  in  its  operation. 

This  course  deals  with  the  following  topics:  the  choice  of  form  of 
business  enterprise;  the  nature  and  disregard  of  corporate  personality;  the 
process  of  incorporation;  the  corporate  constitution;  contracts  between 
corporations  and  outsiders;  the  control  and  management  of  the  corpora- 
tion especially  the  relationships  affecting  promoters,  directors,  executive 
committees,  officers,  and  shareholders;  financing  the  corporation,  includ- 
ing a study  of  the  types  of  corporate  securities  and  the  impact  of 
securities  legislation;  dividends  and  the  preservation  of  the  corporate 
capital  fund;  and  an  introductory  study  of  organic  changes  of  the  cor- 
poration such  as  mergers,  amalgamations,  sales  or  assets,  take-over  bids, 
and  reorganizations. 
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The  method  of  instruction  will  require  considerable  pre-class  prepara- 
tion for  classroom  discussion  and  will  also  involve  lectures  and  reading 
assignments. 

Materials  required  are  the  Ontario  and  Canada  Corporations  Acts  and 
the  Ontario  Securities  Act,  and  lacobucci,  Johnston  and  McNairn,  Cases 
and  Materials  Relating  to  Partnerships  and  Companies  (in  mimeo- 
graphed form). 

A final  examination  will  be  given.  Two  hours  per  week,  both  terms. 

Professors  lacobucci  or  Johnston 


Commercial  Law 


A consideration  of  the  law  with  respect  to  commercial  paper  and  the  sale 
of  goods,  the  inception  of  the  instrument  of  transaction  and  the  rights 
and  liabilities  arising  out  of  or  related  to  it. 

A final  examination  will  be  given.  Two  hours  per  week,  both  terms 
Students  are  required  to  purchase  specified  commercial  statutes. 

Professor  Abel 
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Commercial  Law 


toi 
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A consideration  of  the  legal  elements  in  the  relationships  created  by  the 
various  commercial  transactions  by  which  goods  and  services  are  brought 
to  market,  including  sale  of  goods  (retail  and  between  merchants);  bills, 
notes,  cheques  and  other  forms  of  payment;  assignment;  chattel  security; 
guarantee  and  suretyship;  carriage  and  other  commercial  bailments.  A 
final  examination  will  be  given.  Two  hours  per  week,  both  terms. 

Professor  Crawford 


Comparative  Law 


ii 


Nature  and  functions  of  the  comparative  study  of  law;  history,  territorial 
expansion,  and  basic  features  of  the  Civil  Law,  including  the  Civil  Law 
of  Quebec;  procedure  in  Civil  Law  countries;  study  in  detail  of  some 
institutions  of  Civil  Law,  with  emphasis  on  Germany,  France  and 
Quebec;  proof  of  foreign  law  in  Canada.  Texts:  Schlesinger,  Comparative 
Law  (3rd  ed.  1970);  Castel,  The  Civil  Law  System  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  ( 1962). 

A final  examination  will  be  given,  but  a paper  may  be  written  by 
special  arrangement.  Two  hours  per  week,  both  terms. 

Conflict  of  Laws 

A study  of  legal  problems  in  multi-state  fact  situations,  i.e.,  where  the 
relevant  facts  do  not  all  occur  within  Ontario.  The  broad  categories  of 
problems  are:  whether  the  case  should  be  heard  in  Ontario;  whether 
Ontario  or  foreign  law  should  be  applied,  and,  if  the  latter,  how  it  is 
proved;  effects  in  Ontario  of  foreign  judgments. 
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Students  are  assisted  in  their  reading  of  the  subject  by  (a)  a detailed 
programme  of  the  topics  for  study  (issued  to  students  taking  the  course); 
(b)  a substantial  list  of  questions  and  problems  for  discussion  at  class 
meetings  (issued  to  students  taking  the  course);  (c)  a reading  list  (issued 
to  students  taking  the  course).  The  topics  are  likely  to  include: 

Introduction.  Kind  of  problems.  History  of  ideas  in  conflict  of  laws. 
Major  European,  British  and  North  American  theories.  Jurisdiction. 
When  a case  ought  to  be  heard  in  Ontario.  Service  outside  the  jurisdic- 
tion. Basis  of  jurisdiction  and  comparison  with  Civil  Law  systems.  Juris- 
diction and  public  policy.  Status  and  Domicile.  Nature  of  status.  Theory 
and  uses  of  domicile.  Validity  of  marriages  with  foreign  elements.  Poly- 
gamy. Recognition  of  Status  Judgments.  Principles  of  recognition  of 
foreign  divorce  judgments.  Foreign  adoptions.  Annulment  of  marriage. 
Declarations  of  status.  Choice  of  Law.  Techniques  of  determining  whether 
Ontario  law  or  foreign  law  is  applicable.  Theories  and  approaches. 
Characterization.  Renvoi.  Proof  of  foreign  law. 

Special  topics.  The  remainder  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  study 
of  conflicts  problems  in  particular  areas  of  law,  e.g.,  contracts,  torts,  wills 
and  administration  of  estates,  dealings  in  movable  property.  There  will 
also  be  a consideration  of  recognition  of  foreign  money  judgments,  and 
procedural  questions  and  conflict  of  laws. 

Three  papers  will  be  required,  which  will  not  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  a substantial  paper,  the  topics  to  be  assigned  to  each  student  in  the 
course.  Two  hours  per  week,  both  terms.  Professor  Baxter 

Conflict  of  Laws 

Not  all  legal  problems  are  purely  domestic  in  nature.  Sometimes  a factual 
situation  may  contain  a relevant  foreign  element;  that  is,  a particular  set 
of  circumstances  may  include  a material  fact  which  in  some  way  geo- 
graphically connects  the  issue  before  the  court  with  a system  of  law  other 
than  the  law  of  Ontario.  For  example,  a marriage  may  be  celebrated,  a 
contract  made,  or  a tort  committed,  outside  Ontario.  Situations  of  this 
kind  are  the  concern  of  Conflict  of  Laws. 

This  course  will  discuss  the  special  questions  which  arise  for  considera- 
tion in  a conflicts  context.  Has  the  Ontario  court  jurisdiction  to  entertain 
the  proceedings  (‘Choice  of  Jurisdiction’)?  If  the  Ontario  court  has  juris- 
diction, what  law  should  the  court  apply  to  resolve  the  issue  between  the 
parties  (‘Choice  of  Law’)?  Further,  a party  may  have  obtained  a judg- 
ment in  a foreign  court:  will  this  judgment  be  recognized  and  enforced  in 
Ontario?  These  questions  will  be  considered  primarily  in  the  areas  of 
family  law,  contracts  and  torts. 

A final  examination  will  be  given.  Two  hours  per  week,  both  terms. 

Professor  Mendes  da  Costa 
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Constitutional  Law 


Id 

A course  in  Canadian  federalism;  Crown  and  legislature  in  the  Canadiai 
federation;  constitutional  amendment;  delegation;  distribution  of  legisla 
tive  power  between  Parliament  and  Provincial  Legislatures;  problems  o 
federal-provincial  relations  arising  out  of  distribution  of  legislative  power 
federal-provincial  financial  arrangements;  constitutional  guarantees. 

A final  examination  will  be  given.  Two  hours  per  week,  both  terms.  'J* 
Required  text;  Laskin:  Canadian  Constitutional  Law  (3rd  ed.  rev.). 

Professor  Abe 


Constitutional  Law 


This  is  a course  in  Canadian  constitutional  law  with  particular  stress  oi 
the  federal  principle  embodied  in  the  constitution.  Accordingly,  emphasii  ® 
will  be  placed  on  the  British  North  America  Act,  1867,  and  especially 
those  provisions  dealing  with  the  distribution  of  legislative  power  betweer  f*** 
Parliament  and  Provincial  Legislatures.  The  course  will  include  the 
following  subjects;  general  principles  and  procedures  of  constitutiona 
interpretation,  distribution  of  legislative  competence  between  Parliamen 
and  the  Provincial  Legislatures  (ss.  91-95,  b.n.a.  Act),  other  constitu- 
tional  limitations  on  legislative  authority  (for  example,  the  restrictions  ol 
ss.  121  and  125  on  taxing  authority  and  the  limitation  resulting  from  the  i 
absence  of  a comprehensive  amending  power  in  the  b.n.a.  Act),  the  dis-  t 
tribution  of  proprietary  rights  between  the  Dominion  and  the  Provinces 
(ss.  108,  109  and  117),  the  executive  authority  - Crown  privileges  anc 
immunities,  the  judicature  - constitutional  protections  (ss.  96-101),  th« 
protection  of  civil  liberties  and  the  controversy  concerning  an  entrenched 
Bill  of  Rights  for  Canada. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a general  understand- 
ing of  the  working  of  the  constitutional  process  in  Canada  and  a some- 
what more  detailed  appreciation  of  the  constitutional  issues  that  are  likely 
to  be  raised  in  the  courts. 

Students  will  be  required  to  read  a substantial  number  of  cases  during 
the  course  of  the  year.  The  prescribed  text  is  Laskin;  Canadian  Constitu- 
tional Law  (3rd  ed.  rev.,  1969). 

During  the  year  a number  of  sample  problems  will  be  distributed  and 
discussed  in  class  but  this  will  involve  no  individual  assessment.  A final 
examination  will  be  given.  Two  hours  per  week,  both  terms. 

Professor  McNairn 


Criminology 


A study  of  the  causes,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  crime.  Incidence  and 
measurement  of  delinquency;  the  problem  of  causality;  theories  and  pur- 
poses of  the  criminal  law;  police  administration  and  criminal  procedure; 
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treatment  of  juvenile  and  adult  offenders;  prevention  of  crime;  problems 
of  civil  liberties.  Visits  will  be  made  to  agencies  and  institutions. 

A substantial  paper  will  be  required.  Two  hours  per  week,  both  terms. 

Professor  Green 


Crime  and  Society 

A study  of  current  problems  of  crime  and  society. 

A substantial  paper  will  be  required.  Two  hours  per  week,  both  terms. 

Professor  Arens 

Current  Problems  in  Real  Estate  Development 

An  intensive  study  of  some  contemporary  real  estate  transactions  empha- 
sizing the  functions  of  lawyers.  The  two  central  themes  will  be  (1)  the 
legal  problems  arising  in  the  evolution  of  specific  commercial  property 
developments,  and,  (2)  the  alternate  techniques  for  accommodating  the 
desire  for  ownership  of  land  and  the  advantages  of  co-operation:  the 
difficulties  and  possibilities  of  the  common  law,  co-operative  schemes, 
and  condominium. 

A substantial  paper  will  be  required.  Two  hours  per  week,  both  terms. 
[Not  offered  in  the  session  1971-72.]  Professors  Risk  and  Scane 

The  Development  of  Canadian  Law  and  Legal  Institutions 

An  attempt  to  provide  an  historical  perspective  of  the  Canadian  legal 
system.  It  includes  examination  of  the  relation  between  law  and  social, 
political,  and  economic  change  in  Canada,  and  of  the  growth  and  func- 
tions of  our  major  legal  institutions:  the  legislatures,  the  courts,  the 
administrative  tribunals,  and  the  legal  profession.  Materials  of  a general 
nature  will  be  discussed  but  the  emphasis  will  be  on  individual  research 
and  writing,  and  a substantial  paper  will  be  required. 

Two  hours  per  week,  both  terms.  Professor  Risk 

Estate  Planning 

An  examination  of  the  Estate  Tax  Act  and  gift  tax  provisions  of  the  In- 
come Tax  Act,  followed  by  a discussion  of  the  principal  techniques 
currently  used  in  tax-oriented  estate  planning  in  Canada. 

Credit  for  the  course  may  be  satisfied  by  either  a substantial  paper  or 
an  examination.  Two  hours  per  week,  both  terms.  Prerequisite  Tax.  Pre- 
requisite or  Corequisite  Wills  and  Trusts  (the  course  completed  first  term 
preferable).  Mr.  Goodman 


Evidence 

Problems  of  presentation  of  evidence  and  fact-determination  in  the  fact- 
finding process,  primarily  at  the  Anglo-Canadian  trial.  The  course  com- 
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prises  an  examination  of  the  adversary  trial  system  (functions  of  judge, 
counsel,  trier  of  fact,  and  appellate  court),  judicial  notice,  real  evidence, 
testimonial  evidence  (qualification  of  witnesses,  examination  of  witnesses, 
opinion  testimony,  impeaching  and  supporting  credibility),  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  the  hearsay  rule  and  exceptions,  admissions  and  confessions, 
exclusionary  rules  based  on  considerations  other  than  those  directed  to 
obtaining  truth,  burdens  of  proof  and  presumptions,  and  corroboration. 

A final  examination  will  be  given.  Two  hours  per  week,  both  terms. 

Professors  Mewett  and  Morton 

International  Law 

The  international  legal  system:  a study  of  jurisdiction,  coercion  and  dis- 
pute settlement  in  international  law,  with  emphasis  on  the  relationship 
between  domestic  and  international  law.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
examines  general  problems  such  as  sources  and  applications  of  interna- 
tional law  rules,  subjects  of  international  law,  recognition,  sanctions,  and 
the  role  and  function  of  international  institutions  (including  the  World 
Court)  in  the  regulation  of  international  affairs.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  is  devoted  mainly  to  jurisdictional  aspects  of  governmental  activi- 
ties, including  jurisdiction  over  aliens,  crime,  business  activities,  foreign 
states  and  their  agents,  the  sea  and  seabed,  airspace  and  outerspace,  war  ■ 
crimes  and  human  rights. 

A final  examination  will  be  given.  Corequisite:  Constitutional  Law. 
Two  hours  per  week,  both  terms.  Professor  Morris 

International  Transactions 

Legal  regulation  of  international  business  transactions:  state  trading  and 
sovereign  immunity;  international  civil  procedure  including  proof  of 
foreign  facts  and  law  and  recognition  of  foreign  judgments;  international 
commercial  arbitration;  transnational  aspects  of  labour,  anti-trust  (com- 
bines); currency  control,  and  tax  laws.  Texts:  Vagts  & Steiner,  Materials 
on  Transnational  Legal  Problems  (1969);  supplementary  u.K.  and  Cana- 
dian materials. 

A final  examination  will  be  given,  but  a paper  may  be  written  by  special 
arrangement.  Two  hours  per  week,  both  terms. 

Jurisprudence 

The  scope  of  jurisprudence,  classification,  schools  and  methods.  The  ■ 
critical  sciences  of  jurisprudence.  The  nature  of  law  and  the  philosophical  B 
theories  of  law.  The  scientific  theories  of  law.  The  sources  of  law,  the  B 
doctrine  of  precedent  and  the  interpretation  of  statutes.  Legal  theory  and  H 
practical  problems  such  as  jural  relations,  personality,  status,  and  capa-  H 
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city.  Liability  and  responsibility.  Arrangement,  consideration  and  codifi- 
cation of  law. 

A final  examination  will  be  given,  but  a paper  may  be  written  by  special 
arrangement.  Two  hours  per  week,  both  terms. 

Law  and  Medicine 

An  examination  of  contemporary  problems  of  interest  to  the  legal  and 
medical  professions. 

Evaluation  will  be  on  the  basis  of  seminar  participation  and  papers, 
which  can  satisfy  the  substantial  writing  requirement.  Two  hours  per 
week,  both  terms.  Professors  Arens,  Morton  and  Dr.  Marshall 

Real  Estate  Transactions 

This  course  is  a study  of  the  legal  framework  and  problems  of  work 
lawyers  do  in  real  estate  transactions,  and  this  functional  unity  justifies 
combining  elements  that  may  not  have  much  doctrinal  unity.  The  two 
large  sections  are  the  sale  of  land  and  mortgages.  The  sale  of  land  is  a 
study  of  the  process  and  the  basic  problems  of  the  transfer  of  ownership 
of  land;  some  representative  topics  are  physical  defects  in  housing  (is 
the  purchaser  entitled  to  a dry  basement),  title  and  boundaries  (how 
can  the  purchaser  determine  whether  the  vendor  has  power  to  transfer 
ownership  of  the  property)  and  remedies  (what  remedies  does  the  pur- 
chaser have  if  the  vendor  cannot  perform  the  agreement).  Mortgages 
is  a study  of  the  use  of  land  as  security;  some  representative  topics  are 
the  creation  of  mortgages,  the  cost  of  the  loan  (what  are  the  limits  to 
the  charges  a lender  may  make),  the  consequences  of  the  transfer  of  a 
mortgage  or  mortgaged  land,  and  remedies.  The  remaining  section,  a 
smaller  one,  is  a study  of  the  function  of  lawyers  in  real  estate  work 
and  the  problem  of  unauthorized  practice. 

The  course  does  not  include  a study  of  sophisticated  taxation  problems 
and  financing  techniques,  nor  the  process  of  development  of  land.  These 
topics  are  considered  in  other  courses,  particularly  in  Real  Estate  Devel- 
opment and  Community  Planing. 

A final  examination  will  be  given,  and  the  students  may  choose  to 
write  a paper,  which  will  not  satisfy  the  substantial  writing  requirement, 
for  part  of  their  final  mark.  Two  hours  per  week,  both  terms. 

Professor  McKinlay 


Taxation 

This  course  will  attempt  to  examine  very  broadly  several  aspects  of  in- 
come taxation  and  its  impact  upon  individuals  and  organizations.  By 
way  of  introduction,  the  course  will  examine  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
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income  taxation  with  a study  of  the  distribution  of  the  taxing  power 
under  provincial-federal  arrangements.  The  main  objectives  of  the 
course  are;  an  understanding  of  the  basic  legislative  framework  and  prin- 
ciples relating  to  income  taxation  in  Canada;  a study  of  the  role  of  the  H®*'' 
lawyer  in  aspects  of  tax  planning  and  proposals  for  reform  of  the  tax  s®'® 
system;  an  appreciation  of  the  many  non-legal  factors  which  influence 
income  taxation  and  its  operation;  and  an  examination  of  proposals  for 
tax  reform.  jlt* 

Topics  dealt  with  are:  statutory  interpretation;  the  bases  for  imposi-  iliff 
tion  of  tax- — residence,  domicile,  carrying  on  business,  the  concept  of  in-  nH® 
come;  income  from  business,  office  and  employment  and  personal  ser-  Tte 
vices;  deductions  in  computing  income,  taxable  income  and  tax;  realiza-  iico 
tion  and  measurement  of  income;  an  introduction  to  the  taxation  of  Mtl' 
business  enterprise.  nto 

The  method  of  instruction  to  be  used  in  the  course  will  require  pre-  # 
class  reading  and/or  preparation  for  classroom  discussion  and  will  also  tfn 
involve  lectures  to  a lesser  extent.  Materials  required  will  be  announced,  is 
A final  examination  will  be  given.  Two  hours  per  week,  both  terms.  We 

Professor  lacobucci  iiji 


Taxation 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  Canadian  income  tax  law  and  is  in- 
tended to  provide  a conspectus  of  its  most  important  features.  The 
initial  lectures  are  devoted  to  a discussion  of  the  purposes  of  taxation 
today,  the  history  of  the  income  tax,  federal-provincial  fiscal  relations, 
the  taxing  and  spending  powers  of  the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments, the  factors  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  formulation 
of  an  income  tax  system;  interpretation  of  taxing  statutes;  the  bases  for 
imposition  of  an  income  tax  (residence,  domicile  or  citizenship).  The 
bulk  of  the  course  is  concerned  with  the  following  questions:  what  gains 
constitute  income  (income  from  business,  property,  office  and  employ- 
ment and  personal  services);  what  deductions  are  permissible  in  the 
calculation  of  income;  to  whom  is  income  taxable;  when  are  income 
and  deduction  items  recognized  as  arising;  how  is  income  measured 
(consideration  of  accounting  and  business  principles);  the  taxation  of 
business  enterprise,  particularly  corporations.  Considerable  attention  will 
be  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  reform  proposals  contained  in  the 
federal  government’s  White  Paper. 

Some  topics  are  dealt  with  in  lectures,  others  through  the  study  of 
cases  and  still  others  by  an  examination  of  problems. 

Preparation  for  class  involves  the  reading  of  assigned  cases,  statutory 
provisions,  articles  and  extracts  from  Royal  Commission  Reports,  and 
the  preparation  of  answers  for  assigned  problems. 
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A final  examination  will  be  given.  Two  hours  per  week,  both  terms. 

Professor  Sherbaniuk 


Wills  and  Trusts 
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This  course  will  examine  the  basic  concepts  of  the  trust.  For  reasons  of 
convenience,  the  institution  w'ill  be  examined  chiefly  in  the  context  of 
the  distribution  of  accumulated  wealth  on,  or  in  anticipation  of,  death. 
The  course  will  also  examine  the  formalities  incidental  to  the  making 
and  revoking  of  testamentary  documents,  intestacy,  and  Dependants’ 
Relief  Legislation.  Finally,  we  will  examine  a selection  of  types  of 
problems  commonly  found  in  testamentary  documents. 

The  instructor  hopes  that  two  themes  will  manifest  themselves  during 
the  course:  (i)  the  importance  of  developing  a healthy  respect  for  the 
sometimes  intricate  principles  of  property  law  which  the  competent 
draftsman  must  learn  to  use  to  his  client’s  advantage,  rather  than  to  the 
frustration  of  his  aims;  (ii)  the  even  greater  importance  of  framing  a 
sentence  which  means  exactly  what  you  want  it  to  mean,  and  nothing 
else. 

We  may  look  at  some  tax  problems  which  arise  in  the  course  of  plan- 
ning and  settling  estates,  but  these  will  be  raised  merely  as  examples  of 
the  way  in  which  the  tax  collector  forces  the  property  lawyer  to  adjust 
his  techniques.  This  is  not  a course  in  ‘estate  planning’  in  the  usual  tax 
avoidance  or  tax  minimization  sense,  and  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
present  a comprehensive  picture  of  the  tax  structure  affecting  transmis- 
sion of  property  on  death. 

A final  examination  will  be  given.  Three  hours  per  week,  both  terms. 

Professor  Scene 
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International  Law  Problems 

Lectures  and  class  discussion  will  focus  on  contemporary  problems  in 
the  development  of  International  Law  in  selected  areas.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  both  on  the  value-enhancing  and  problem-solving  roles  of 
International  Law  in  the  process  of  decision-making.  In  studying  the 
ideological  and  technical  challenges  to  International  Law,  students  will 
be  encouraged  to  cross  disciplinary  lines.  Special  attention  will  be 
devoted  to  the  issues  and  problems  in  these  areas:  theories  of  interna- 
tional relations;  systems  of  diplomacy;  the  scope  of  legal  vocabulary;  uni- 
versal goals  and  special  situations  of  national  interest;  shared  or  shar- 
able  resources  in  occupied  spaces;  the  uniqueness  of  the  People’s  Repub- 
lic of  China;  intervention,  sovereignty,  and  self-determination;  and  the 
universality  of  human  rights. 

Two  hours  per  week,  both  terms.  A substantial  paper  will  be  required. 
Prerequisite:  International  Law  or  its  equivalent  is  an  advantage,  but 
not  a requirement.  Tuesdays,  2:00  to  4:00  p.m.  Professor  D.  M.  Johnston 
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International  Organization 

Bases  of  international  organization.  Factors  influencing  its  development. 
The  historical  development  of  international  organization  through  the 
League  of  Nations  to  the  United  Nations.  Analysis  of  contemporary  in- 
ternational organization.  The  functions  and  major  problems  of  interna- 
tional organization  in  the  context  of  the  world  situation. 

Substantial  writing  requirement.  Two  hours  per  week,  both  terms. 
Thursdays,  4:00  to  6:00  p.m.  Professor  Barros 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  for  all  years  are  held  after  the  close  of  classes  in  the  first 
and  second  terms.  A candidate  may  not  present  himself  at  any  examina- 
tion before  he  has  completed  the  examinations  of  and  been  granted 
standing  in  the  previous  year;  and  no  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  write 
the  examinations  of  two  years  within  the  same  calendar  year. 

The  following  marking  scheme  is  used  in  individual  subjects:  A:  75 
or  over;  B+:  70-74;  B:  65-69;  C+:  60-64;  C:  55-59;  D:  50-54;  F:  be- 
low 50.  Grade  ‘A’  (Honours)  is  awarded  to  a student  who  obtains  stand- 
ing with  an  average  of  seventy-five  percent  or  better;  ‘B’  to  a student 
who  obtains  pass  standing  with  an  overall  average  of  sixty-five  to  seventy- 
four  percent;  ‘C’  to  a student  who  obtains  pass  standing  with  an  overall 
average  of  fifty-five  to  sixty-four  percent. 

In  order  to  be  granted  standing  in  any  year,  a student  must  obtain 
at  least  fifty  percent  in  each  subject  and  an  overall  average  of  at  least 
fifty-five  percent.  If  a student  has  a mark  of  less  than  50  percent 
in  one  subject  and  an  overall  average  of  57  percent,  he  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  passed  his  year.  If  a student  has  a mark  of  less  than 
40  percent  in  any  subject  he  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty,  be  re- 
quired to  pass  a supplemental  examination  in  order  to  pass  his  year.  If 
a student  has  no  mark  less  than  50  percent  but  an  overall  average  of 
less  than  55  percent,  he  will  normally  be  deemed  to  have  failed  the 
year  but  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty,  be  required  to  write  up  to 
three  supplemental  examinations  in  order  to  raise  his  average  to  55 
percent. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Applicants  who  have  the  necessary  qualifications  for  admission  to  the 
First  Year  of  this  Faculty,  and  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  work 
in  a recognized  Faculty  or  School  of  Law,  may,  upon  presentation  of 
official  certificates,  indicating  their  work  and  standing  in  such  Faculty 
or  School,  be  admitted  with  advanced  standing.  The  granting  of  such  ad- 
vanced standing  and  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  given  are  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Faculty.  Candidates  for  admission  with  advanced  standing  must 
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submit:  (i)  official  certificates  covering  their  qualifications  for  admission 
and  the  work  which  they  have  done  in  another  recognized  Faculty  or 
School  of  Law;  (ii)  a full  statement  of  their  legal  studies  and  of  the  time 
during  which  these  studies  were  pursued;  (iii)  an  outline,  together  with 
the  Calendar  of  the  Faculty  or  School  of  Law,  of  the  material  of  their 
legal  studies;  and  (iv)  an  official  statement  of  the  marks  and  grades 
received  in  these  legal  studies. 

Normally,  advanced  standing  will  not  be  given  for  more  than  one 
year’s  credit  towards  the  ll.b.  degree  for  any  work  done  in  another 
Faculty  or  School  of  Law;  in  other  words,  under  normal  circumstances, 
the  LL.B.  degree  will  not  be  granted  unless  a candidate  has  been  in 
attendance  at  this  Faculty  for  two  academic  sessions,  regardless  of  the 
work  he  may  have  done  in  another  recognized  Faculty  or  School  of  Law. 


DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  LAWS 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  (LL.M.) 
must  be  a Bachelor  of  Laws  of  this  or  some  other  recognized  University, 
or  possess  equivalent  qualifications.  He  must  have  demonstrated  pro- 
ficiency in  the  study  of  law.  He  must  be  in  attendance  for  at  least  one 
academic  year,  must  pursue  a course  of  studies  approved  by  the  Faculty 
and  present  a thesis. 

In  determining  the  composition  of  such  course  of  studies,  the  Faculty 
will  endeavour  to  structure  a programme  designed  to  accommodate  each 
individual  candidate  and,  where  possible,  designed  also  to  relate  in  part 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  thesis.  Such  course  of  studies  shall,  however, 
at  all  times  be  such  as  the  Faculty  shall  determine,  shall  cover  more  than 
one  field  of  law  and,  as  a general  rule,  shall  involve  a minimum  of  ten 
course  hours.  The  requirement  of  ten  course  hours  shall  be  calculated 
by  adding  together  the  course  hours  comprised  by  the  candidate’s  first 
term  course  with  those  comprised  by  his  second  term  courses. 

Any  candidate  who  is  accepted  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  may 
at  any  time  be  required  to  discontinue  his  studies  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Faculty,  his  attendance  or  his  work  is  unsatisfactory. 

Unless,  at  the  request  of  a candidate,  an  extension  of  time  is  granted 
by  the  Faculty,  all  course  requirements  must  be  satisfactorily  completed 
and  submitted  to  the  Faculty  by  May  31st  of  his  academic  year  of 
attendance.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  requirement  in  relation  to  any 
course  or  courses  shall  result  in  a candidate  being  recorded  as  having 
failed  such  course  or  courses.  All  courses  must  be  satisfactorily  completed 
before  a thesis  will  be  evaluated. 

A candidate  who  satisfactorily  completes  all  course  requirements  must. 
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unless  at  the  request  of  the  candidate,  an  extension  of  time  is  granted  by 
the  Faculty,  complete  and  present  a satisfactory  thesis  to  the  Faculty  by 
August  31st  immediately  following  his  academic  year  of  attendance. 
Failure  by  a candidate  to  comply  with  this  requirement  shall  result  in  the 
candidate  being  recorded  as  having  failed  the  LL.M.  course.  Three  printed 
or  typewritten  bound  copies  of  the  thesis  must  be  deposited  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

Formal  application  for  registration  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Before  making  such  application  a 
candidate  should  consult  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  covering  his  or 
her  proposed  course  of  studies.  Two  letters  of  reference  in  support  of  an 
application  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
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DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  JURIS 


A candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  Juris  (d.jur.)  must  be  a Master 
of  Laws  of  this  or  some  other  recognized  university  or  possess  equivalent 
qualifications.  He  must  be  in  full  time  attendance  at  the  Faculty  of  Law 
for  at  least  one  academic  year.  He  must  satisfy  the  Faculty  of  Law  by 
advanced  study  in  such  field  or  fields  of  law  as  the  Faculty  shall  deter- 
mine. In  addition,  he  must,  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  enrolment, 
prepare  a thesis  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty,  will  constitute  a 
distinct  contribution  to  legal  research  or  scholarship  and  must  pass  an 
oral  examination  on  the  same.  His  thesis  will  not  be  considered  until  he 
has  passed  the  other  prescribed  examinations.  No  candidate  will  be 
recommended  to  the  Senate  for  the  degree  until  he  has  passed  all 
examinations  and  until  his  thesis  has  been  approved  by  the  Faculty,  and 
is  presented  in  such  form  as  to  be  worthy  of  possible  publication  either 
in  whole  or  in  an  abstract.  He  must  deposit  three  printed  or  typewritten 
copies  of  the  thesis  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

Formal  application  for  registration  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  ol 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Before  making  such  application  a candi- 
date should  consult  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  covering  his  or  her 
proposed  course  of  studies.  Two  letters  of  reference  in  support  of  an 
application  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
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PROGRAMME  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 


The  requirement  of  graduate  work  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Lawi 
or  of  Doctor  Juris  contemplates  that  a candidate  may  choose  to  do 
advanced  work  in  any  of  the  fields  or  subjects  outlined  in  the  courses 
of  study  for  the  three  undergraduate  years.  In  some  cases,  a candidate 
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may  be  required  as  a condition  of  pursuing  graduate  work  in  any  of  those 
fields,  to  attend  the  undergraduate  course  in  which  he  will  be  doing 
advanced  work  at  the  graduate  level  under  the  supervision  of  the  person 
in  charge  of  such  undergraduate  course. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  fields  of  law  outlined  in  the  courses  of  study 
for  the  three  undergraduate  years,  and  any  problems  arising  from  them, 
the  following  is  a list  of  suggested  additional  fields  of  investigation  in 
which  various  members  of  the  Faculty  are  prepared  to  offer  graduate 
work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  or  Doctor  Juris.  The 
following  list  is  intended  to  be  suggestive  for  students  contemplating 
graduate  work,  rather  than  an  exhaustive  or  definitive  outline  of  subjects 
of  investigation.  All  applicants  for  graduate  degrees  must,  before  register- 
ing for  the  degree,  discuss  their  proposed  programme  with  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Law. 

1 Advanced  Corporation  Law.  Problems  concerning  corporation  capital; 
the  declaration  and  payment  of  dividends;  control;  corporate  reorganiza- 
tion. Professor  Sherbaniuk 

2 Banks  and  Banking.  The  law  governing  the  relation  of  banks  and  cus- 
tomers and  the  relations  between  banks;  the  organization  and  regulation 
of  financial  institutions;  money  and  exchange.  (This  course  is  open  to 
students  who  have  previously  taken  the  undergraduate  courses  of  Business 
Organizations  and  Commercial  Law. ) Professor  A bel 

3 Introduction  to  the  Common  Law  System.  Designed  to  acquaint  those 
trained  in  the  civil  law  system  of  Quebec  with  common  law  concepts  and 
techniques,  the  course  starts  with  examining  the  history  of  common  law 
remedies  and  proceeds  by  comparing  the  approaches  of  the  two  systems 
in  situations  selected  as  especially  apt  to  bring  out  resemblances  and  dis- 
tinctions. Topics  are  assigned  individually  for  investigation,  report  and 
group  discussion.  Professor  Abel 

4 Comparative  Federalism.  A comparative  study  of  the  organization  and 
powers  of  federal  countries,  primarily  with  reference  to  the  central,  pro- 
vincial and  state  legislative  and  executive  powers  in  Canada,  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  Australia.  Professor  Abel 

5 Conflict  of  Laws.  A study  of  modern  approaches  to  the  choice  of  law 
process.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  conflicts  problems  arising 
in  the  Canadian  setting.  This  may  include  an  examination  of  the  Cana- 
dian constitution  and  comparisons  with  other  federal  states.  Professor 
Swan 

6 Estate  Planning.  Planning  and  drafting  for  orderly  disposition  of 
property  on  death.  Undergraduate  courses  in  Wills  and  Trusts,  Taxation, 
Corporations  and  Conflict  of  Laws  will  normally  be  required  as  a pre- 
requisite. 

7 International  Law  and  Organization.  A special  study  of  current 
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problems  in  International  Law  and  Organization,  with  emphasis  on  topics 
touching  conflict  of  laws  and  public  international  law,  the  constitutional 
development  of  the  u.n.  and  the  agencies,  shareable  resources  and  d''® 
coercion.  Dean  Macdonald  'I' 

8 International  Legal  Transactions.  Legal  aspects  of  foreign  trade  and 

of  the  carrying  on  of  business  and  economic  activities  in  foreign  countries,  P” 
with  special  reference  to  legal  protection  of  private  and  public  invest- 
ment  abroad  - with  particular  reference  to  the  European  Community  ® 
and  the  European  Common  Market.  Professor  Baxter  n'i'* 

9 Jurisprudence.  An  intensive  study  of  selected  issues  in  legal  philosophy 
with  particular  emphasis  on  contemporary  jurisprudential  controversies. 

A course  in  Jurisprudence  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  reading  will  be 
required  as  a prerequisite.  Professor  Swan 

10  Legal  Controls  with  Respect  to  the  Extractive  Industries.  The  devices, 
primarily  legislative  and  administrative,  employed  in  connection  with 
conservation,  development,  and  marketing  of  primary  products  - agricul-  ® 
ture,  mining,  fisheries,  forest  products,  etc.  Taxation,  subventions,  and 
standard  regulations.  (A  background  of  Administrative  Law  and  Unfair 
and  Restrictive  Trade  Practices  or  their  equivalent  will  be  expected  of  *'*’*®' 
students  enrolling  for  this  course. ) Professor  Abel 

11  Problems  in  Law  Enforcement.  An  intensive  study  of  selected  legal 
problems  of  contemporary  interest  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement. 
Professor  Willis 

12  United  Nations  and  World  Law.  A study  of  the  United  Nations  and 
specialized  agencies,  and  the  role  of  the  World  Court  in  the  development 
of  international  law  jurisprudence.  (The  undergraduate  course  in  Inter- 
national  Law  may  be  required  either  as  a prerequisite  or  may  be  taken  ” 
contemporaneously  with  this  course.)  Professors  Macdonald  and  Morris 


Criminology 

Students  may  enrol  in  the  graduate  course  of  seminars  offered  by  the 
Centre  of  Criminology.  This  course  will  be  concerned  with  aspects  of 
criminology  including  the  conception  and  causes  of  crime,  mental  abnor- 
mality, the  theories  of  punishment,  judicial  philosophy  and  practice  in 
sentencing,  general  foundations  of  the  Canadian  penal  system,  and  crimi- 
nological research.  The  faculty  directing  the  seminars  will  be  drawn  from 
the  Departments  of  Sociology,  Psychology,  Psychiatry,  and  Social  Work, 
as  well  as  from  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

Graduate  seminars  offered  by  other  Departments  in  the  University 

Students  may  apply  to  be  admitted  to  any  graduate  seminar  offered  by 
any  Department  in  the  University  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Graduate  Committee,  relevant  to  their  course  of  legal  studies. 
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FEES 

All  fees  shall  be  paid  before  registration  date  (August  30th,  1971) 
at  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller.  Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Where  academic  and  incidental  fees  may 
be  paid  in  instalments,  the  first  instalment  must  be  paid  on  or  before  the 
opening  date  of  the  session  and  the  second  instalment  must  be  paid  on 
or  before  January  15th,  1972.  After  that  date  an  additional  fee  of  $3.00 
per  month  or  portion  thereof  (not  exceeding  $10.00)  will  be  imposed 
until  the  whole  amount  is  paid.  All  fees  for  the  session  must  have  been 
paid  before  the  student  can  be  admitted  to  the  annual  examination. 

THE  BACHELOR  OF  LAWS  COURSE 

Academic  and  Incidental  Fees 

The  Academic  Fee  includes  the  fees  for  tuition,  use  of  the  library,  and 
one  annual  examination,  and  degree. 

Incidental  Fees  include  the  following: 

For  men-Hart  House  $20;  Students’  Administrative  Council  $14; 
Athletic  $15;  Health  Service  $10;  Law  Society  $20. 

For  women-Students’  Administrative  Council  $14;  Athletic  $10; 
Health  Service  $10;  Law  Society  $20. 

Late  Registration  Fee 

Any  student  who  registers  after  the  date  for  normal  registration  in  his 
or  her  own  faculty  or  school  is  required  to  pay  a late  registration  fee  of 


$10  plus  $1 

for  each  day  of  delay  to  a 

maximum  of  $20. 

All 

Academic 

Incidental 

Total 

First 

Second 

Years 

Fee 

Fees 

Fee 

Instalment 

Instalment 

Men 

$490 

$79 

$569 

$324 

$248 

Women 

$490 

$54 

$544 

$299 

$248 

Remit  by  certified  cheque,  money  order  or  personal  cheque,  payable  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  in  Canadian  funds  and  mail  to: 

University  of  Toronto, 

Fees  Department, 

Office  of  the  Comptroller, 

Toronto  181,  Ontario 
indicating  student  number  and  Faculty. 

Adjustments  for  withdrawals  made  up  to  the  24th  week  only. 

Supplemental  examination  fee  (for  one  subject)  / $10.00 
(For  each  additional  subject)  / $5.00 
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MASTER  OF  LAWS 

Academic  Fee  / $485.00 
Incidental  Fees  / $40.00 
Re-registration  Fee  / $150.00 

DOCTOR  JURIS 

Academic  Fee  / $485.00 
Incidental  Fees  / $40.00 
Re-registration  Fee  / $150.00 


ACCOMMODATION 
Undergraduates  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  University  Men’s  Resi- 
dence (Devonshire  House),  hut  as  accommodation  is  limited  only  a 
small  percentage  of  applicants  can  be  accepted.  An  early  application 
is,  therefore,  advisable  to  the  Secretary,  Devonshire  House,  University 
of  Toronto. 

Each  of  the  Colleges  also  maintains  a Men’s  Residence,  for  which  law  I 
students  may  be  accepted  depending  on  available  accommodation.  Fur- 
ther information  may  be  obtained  from; 

University  College  / Dean  of  Men 
Victoria  College  / Senior  Tutor 
Trinity  College  / Registrar 
St.  Michael’s  College  / The  Superior 
Massey  College  / The  Master 
New  College  / Dean  of  Students 
For  those  students  who  are  not  accommodated  in  the  University  and 
College  residences,  the  Students’  Administrative  Council  prepares  an- 
nually a list  of  rooming  houses,  flats,  apartments  and  homes.  Information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Students’  Administrative  Council’s  Housing 
Service  office. 


BURSARIES  AND  ADMISSION  AWARDS 
The  Fanny  Solway  Award.  The  gift  of  the  family  of  the  late  Fanny 
Solway,  being  the  annual  income  from  the  endowment  fund  of  $5,500.00, 
to  be  awarded  to  a student  admitted  to  the  First  Year  of  the  ll.b. 
Course  who  (a)  has  obtained  standing  in  his  pre-Law  studies  satisfactory 
to  the  Council  and  who  satisfies  the  Council  of  his  capacity  to  be  an  out- 
standing law  student;  (b)  demonstrates  financial  need.  Applications 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 15th  annually. 

The  Arthur  Minden  Award.  The  gift  of  the  family  and  friends  of  the 
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late  Arthur  Minden,  Q.c.,  being  the  annual  income  from  the  endowment 
fund  of  $10,000,  to  be  awarded  to  a student  in  any  year  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  financial  need  and  to  be  retained 
by  him  for  the  balance  of  his  course  provided  he  maintains  satisfactory 
scholastic  standing  and  continues  to  demonstrate  financial  need.  Appli- 
cations should  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  not  later 
than  September  30th. 

Law  Society  Foundation  Bursaries.  The  Law  Society  Foundation  annually 
provides  a substantial  sum  of  money  contributed  by  the  members  of  the 
Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada  to  assist  law  students  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  A number  of  bursaries  and  loans  are  awarded  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Faculty  largely  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  need.  Application 
forms  for  these  bursaries  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law. 

Ontario  Student  Awards  Programme.  The  Programme  is  intended  to 
assist  students  of  this  province  who  lack  adequate  financial  resources 
to  pursue  post-secondary  education  on  a full-time  basis.  In  order  to 
determine  the  additional  funds  required,  the  province  assesses  objectively 
the  resources  of  the  family  and/or  the  student  which  could  reasonably 
be  used  to  provide  for  the  student’s  educational  costs.  Should  the  need  be 
greater  than  the  resources,  an  award  in  a combination  of  a non-repayable 
grant  and  a Canada  Student  Loan  will  be  authorized  to  the  extent  of  the 
assessed  need.  Application  forms  and  brochures  outlining  the  Programme 
in  detail  are  available  from  the  Office  of  Student  Awards,  Simcoe  Hall, 
Room  106,  Tel.  928-2204. 

Canada  Student  Loans  Plan.  Students  not  eligible  under  the  Ontario 
Student  Awards  Programme  may  apply  for  a Canada  Student  Loan 
provided  they  are  attending  an  institution  in  Canada  or  abroad  which 
has  been  designated  as  eligible.  The  application  form  for  the  Ontario 
Student  Awards  Programme  is  also  used  for  the  Canada  Student  Loans 
Plan;  full  details  and  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Student 
Awards,  Simcoe  Hall,  Room  106,  Tel.  928-2204. 

Atkinson  In-course  Bursaries.  Atkinson  In-course  Bursaries,  gift  of  the 
Atkinson  Charitable  Foundation,  are  awarded  annually  to  students  in 
the  second  or  higher  years  of  their  courses.  Applicants  must  have  at  least 
Second  Class  Honours  in  the  final  examinations  of  the  preceding  year, 
demonstrate  financial  need  and  be  a resident  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Applications  must  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  by 
October  15th. 

A.T.A.  Trucking  Industry  Educational  Foundation  Bursaries.  The  Auto- 
motive Transport  Association  of  Ontario  has  established  a bursary  fund 
for  students  in  the  second  or  higher  years  of  any  undergraduate  degree 
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course  who  find  themselves  in  serious  financial  need  due  to  sudden,  un- 
expected personal  or  family  difficulties.  Applications  should  be  made  on| 
the  regular  University  In-Course  Award  form,  which  may  be  submitted 5 
to  the  Office  of  Student  Awards,  Simcoe  Hall  at  anytime  during  the| 
session. 

The  number  and  value  of  the  bursaries  will  vary  at  the  discretion  ofl 
the  Committee  of  Award. 
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Patricia  Hamilton  Bursaries.  Provided  by  the  Estate  of  the  late  Patriciaj 
Hamilton  of  Port  Hope.  The  value  of  the  awards  are  variable,  according 
to  the  annual  interest  available.  To  be  awarded  to  students  registered  in 
any  full-time  degree  or  diploma  course  who  indicate  financial  need.  If| 
two  or  more  students  present  cases  of  equal  merit  and  insufficient  funds 
exist  to  assist  them  all,  preference  will  be  given  to  any  student  enrolled] 
at  Victoria  College.  Application  should  be  made  on  the  University  in-| 
course  award  form  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  on  or  before] 
October  15.  ' 


I. B.M. -Thomas  J.  Watson  Memorial  Bursary  Fund.  The  International; 
Business  Machines  Company  Limited  has  made  available  one  or  more  J 
bursaries  of  a total  annual  value  of  $1,000  to  students  registered  in  any,  j 
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year  of  a full-time  course  in  the  university  who  have  standing  satisfactory 
to  the  Committee  of  Award  and  who  demonstrate  financial  need.  Appli-i  U 
cations  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  by  October  15th.® 

The  Family  Bursary  Fund.  The  Family  Bursary  fund  provides  one  or| 
more  bursaries  to  a total  annual  value  of  the  income  from  a capital  sum 
of  $20,000,  for  students  registered  in  the  second  or  higher  year  of  any 
degree  course,  who  have  satisfactory  academic  standing  and  demonstrate 
financial  need.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty  by  October  15th. 

The  Mabel  Melissa  Johnston  Bursaries.  Provided  by  a bequest  of  the  late 
Mabel  Melissa  Johnston,  one  or  more  awards  to  a total  value  of  approxi- 
mately $500  annually  are  available  to  students  registered  in  any  year  ofl 
a full-time  course  who  have  a minimum  of  Second  Class  or  B standing 
and  who  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance.  Application  should  be  made 
on  the  University  in-course  award  form  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty,  on  or  before  October  15th. 

Procter  and  Gamble  Bursary  Plan.  Procter  and  Gamble  Bursaries,  the 
gift  of  the  Procter  and  Gamble  Company  of  Canada  are  awarded  an- 
nually to  students  in  all  years.  Applicants  must  have  at  least  Second 
Class  Honours  or  better  in  the  final  examinations  of  the  preceding  year  ,’| 
and  demonstrate  financial  need.  Applications  must  be  submitted  to  the*' 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  by  October  15th. 
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The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  comes  from. 
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subscriptions  received  originally  in  1919  and  in  succeeding  years  from 
graduates  of  the  University  and  is  administered  by  the  University  of 
Toronto  Alumni  Association.  Loans  are  available  to  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  enrolled  in  a full  time  course  at  the  University,  in 
second  and  subsequent  years.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  The 
University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association,  Alumni  House,  47  Willcocks 
Street,  Toronto. 

The  Khaki  University  and  Y.M.C.A.  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund.  The 
Khaki  University  of  Canada  has  established  a fund  from  which  two 
awards,  each  of  half  the  annual  income  of  approximately  $800.00,  may 
be  made  to  a student  enrolled  in  the  second  or  higher  years  of  an  under- 
graduate course  proceeding  to  a degree  and  who  has  attained  at  least 
first  class  honours.  Preference  will  be  given  to  sons  and  daughters  of 
servicemen  in  the  armed  forces  in  (a)  World  War  i,  (b)  World  War  ii. 
Applications  should  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  by 
October  15th. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS,  PRIZES,  MEDALS 

NOTE 

1 As  the  value  of  an  endowed  scholarship  or  prize  is  dependent  on  the 
actual  income  of  the  fund  it  is  possible  that  the  value  of  certain  scholar- 
ships and  prizes  at  any  time  of  payment  may  be  less  than  the  amount 
stated  in  the  calendar. 

2 In  those  cases  where  the  amount  of  the  award  is  not  payable  from 
income  earned  on  an  endowed  fund,  payment  will  be  dependent  on  the 
receipt  of  the  amount  of  the  annual  award  from  the  donor. 
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The  Langford  Rowell  Scholarship,  the  gift  of  the  late  Hon.  N.  W. 
Rowell,  LL.D.  and  Mrs.  Rowell,  in  memory  of  their  son,  Langford 
Rowell,  to  the  student  who  ranks  highest  with  honours  at  the  annual 
examinations,  of  the  value  of  $50.00. 

The  Campbell,  Godfrey  and  Lewtas  Award,  the  gift  of  the  legal  firm  of 
oftJCampbell,  Godfrey  and  Lewtas,  of  the  value  of  $250.00,  awarded  to  the 
student  who  ranks  first  in  the  annual  examinations. 

The  Canada  Law  Book  Prize,  gift  of  the  Canada  Law  Book  Company 
Limited,  of  the  value  of  $50.00  in  law  books  (estimated  at  student 
discount  rates),  awarded  to  the  student  taking  the  highest  place  in  Civil 
Procedure  i. 


The  Cary  S.  Stern  Prize,  the  gift  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Class  of  1964,  a 
book  prize  awarded  to  a student  in  the  First  Year  attaining  honours  in 
the  course  in  Civil  Procedure  i. 
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The  Lady  Reading  Club  of  Toronto  Prize,  the  gift  of  the  Lady  Reading 
Club  of  Toronto,  of  the  value  of  $50.00,  awarded  to  the  student  taking 
the  highest  place  in  Criminal  Law. 

The  Carswell  Prize,  gift  of  the  Carswell  Company  Limited,  of  the  value  s*’ 
of  $50.00  in  law  books,  awarded  to  the  student  taking  the  highest  place 
in  Torts. 


SECOND  AND  THIRD  YEARS 
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The  Angus  MacMurchy  Gold  Medal,  the  gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Angus 
MacMurchy,  k.c.,  b.a.,  formerly  a Governor  of  the  Lfniversity,  to  the 
student  in  the  graduating  year  who  ranks  first  in  the  annual  examinations, 
provided  he  obtains  honours  on  such  examinations. 

The  Nathan  J.  Stitt  Prize,  donated  by  friends,  classmates  and  family  of 
Nathan  J.  Stitt,  Alumus  of  the  Class  of  1964  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  of 
the  value  of  the  annual  income  from  the  Fund  to  be  awarded  to  . 
married  student  in  the  graduating  class  who  has  achieved  high  standing 
in  the  group  of  commercial  subjects  as  designated  by  the  Faculty  Coun- 
cil from  time  to  time. 

The  Bernard  Newman  Memorial  Award,  established  in  honour  of  the 
memory  of  Bernard  “Bookie”  Newman  (a  student  in  the  Second  year  of 
the  Faculty  of  Law  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1951)  by  a number  of  his 
friends,  and  designed  to  recognize  those  characteristics  which  he  ex- 
hibited in  his  lifetime,  being  the  annual  income  (approximately  $250.00) 
of  the  subscribed  fund,  shall  be  awarded  to  the  student  who  having  com- 
pleted the  work  of  the  Second  Year,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty,  best 
merits  the  award,  having  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  donors  and  on  con- 
sideration of:  (a)  scholarship;  (b)  high  moral  character;  (c)  financial 
need;  (d)  suitability  for  the  practice  of  law;  (e)  interest  in  extra-curricu- 
lar and  community  activities;  (f)  consciousness  of  community  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  Lady  Reading  Club  of  Toronto  Prize,  the  gift  of  the  Lady  Reading 
Club  of  Toronto,  of  the  value  of  $50.00,  awarded  to  the  student  taking 
the  highest  place  in  Administrative  Law. 

The  Honourable  Edward  Blake  Prize,  the  gift  of  the  legal  firm  of  Blake 
Cassels  and  Graydon,  of  the  value  of  $100.00,  awarded  to  the  student 
taking  the  highest  place  in  Business  Organizations. 

The  Carswell  Prize,  gift  of  the  Carswell  Company  Limited,  of  the  value 
of  $50.00  in  law  books,  awarded  to  the  student  taking  the  highest  place  in 
Conflict  of  Laws. 


The  Laskin  Prize  in  Constitutional  Law,  the  gift  of  friends  of  Mr.  Justio 
Bora  Laskin,  of  the  value  of  the  annual  income  from  a capital  sum  of 
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$2,000,  awarded  to  the  student  with  the  highest  standing  in  the  course  in 
Constitutional  Law. 

The  Warren  Lefton  Prize  in  Estate  Planning,  donated  by  the  friends  and 
associates  of  the  late  Warren  Lefton  (Class  of  1963),  of  the  value  of  the 
annual  income  from  the  Fund,  to  be  awarded  to  the  student  with  the 
highest  standing  in  Estate  Planning. 

The  Canada  Law  Book  Prize,  gift  of  the  Canada  Law  Book  Company 
Limited,  of  the  value  of  $50.00  in  law  books  (estimated  at  student  dis- 
count rates),  awarded  to  the  student  taking  the  highest  place  in  Evidence. 

The  Fay  Keen  Prize,  the  gift  of  the  family  of  the  late  Fay  Keen,  of  the 
value  of  $50.00,  awarded  to  the  student  taking  the  highest  place  in 
Family  Law. 

The  Insurance  Company  of  North  America  Prize-H.  C.  Mills  Memorial 
Award,  gift  of  the  Insurance  Company  of  North  America,  of  the  value 
of  $150.00,  awarded  to  the  student  taking  the  highest  place  in  Insurance 
Law. 

The  Lady  Reading  Club  of  Toronto  Prize,  the  gift  of  the  Lady  Reading 
Club  of  Toronto,  of  the  value  of  $50.00,  awarded  to  the  student  taking 
the  highest  place  in  Real  Estate  Transactions. 

The  Carswell  Prize,  gift  of  the  Carswell  Company  Limited,  of  the  value 
of  $50.00  in  law  books,  awarded  to  the  student  taking  the  highest  place 
in  Taxation. 
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The  Canada  Law  Book  Prize,  gift  of  the  Canada  Law  Book  Company 
Limited,  of  the  value  of  $50.00  in  law  books  (estimated  at  student  dis- 
count rates),  awarded  to  the  student  taking  the  highest  place  in  Unfair 
and  Restrictive  Trade  Practices. 

The  Canada  Permanent  Trust  Company  Prize,  the  gift  of  the  Canada 
Permanent  Trust  Company,  of  the  value  of  $100.00,  awarded  to  the  stu- 
dent taking  the  highest  place  in  Wills  and  Trusts  or  Trusts  and  Wills. 
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The  Thomson,  Rogers  Prizes,  the  gift  of  the  legal  firm  of  Thomson, 
Rogers,  of  the  value  of  $150.00  each,  one  to  be  awarded  to  the  second 
year  student  who  obtains  the  highest  aggregate  mark  in  any  two  of  the 
Blali  introductory  courses  relating  to  business  organizations,  commercial  law 
and  taxation,  and  another  to  the  third  year  student  who  obtains  the 
highest  aggregate  mark  in  any  two  courses  in  the  areas  of  advanced  taxa- 
tion, corporate  finance  and  securities  regulation. 


THE  DEAN  CECIL  A.  WRIGHT  KEY 


jiuji  The  Dean’s  Key  is  presented  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Law  Society 
5JIJI  to  the  student  who,  during  his  undergraduate  studies,  has  exhibited  the 
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greatest  interest  in  extra-curricular  work  of  an  academic  nature,  such  as 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  Review,  essay  competi- 
tions, debate  competitions,  conferences,  etc. 

The  Key  has  been  awarded  to: 

1956  / Stanley  A.  Schiff 

1957  / J.  F.  W.  WeatheriU 

1958  / H.  W.  Arthurs 

1959  / S.  Borins  and  R.  C.  B.  Risk 

1960  / R.  L.  Kennedy  and  B.  H.  Stewart 

1961  / J.  G.  Coleman 

1962  / M.  A.  Catzman 

1963  / J.  M.  Fuke  and  J.  M.  Skinner 

1964  / J.  M.  Roland 

1965  / M.  J.  Somerville 

1966  / D.  L.  Macdonald 

1967  / R.  B.  Jones  and  S.  M.  Waddams 

1968  / S.  T.  Goudge 

1969  / D.  C.  Nathanson 

1970  / G.  C.  Glover,  Jr. 

1971  / P.  W.  Gilchrist 


THE  students’  LAW  SOCIETY  PRIZE 
The  Students’  Law  Society  Anual  Prize  in  Legal  Writing,  of  the  value! 
of  $25.00,  established  in  honour  of  the  official  opening  of  the  new  Law 
Building  in  1962,  is  awarded  by  the  Students’  Law  Society,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Law  Review  Editor,  for  the  best  article  or  case  com-| 
ment  written  and  published  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  Review. 


THE  CARSWELL-SWEET  & MAXWELL  LAW  SCHOLARSHIP 


GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS 


This  scholarship  is  open  to  all  final  year  and  post-graduate  law  students 
in  Canada,  and  is  tenable  for  one  year  at  Cambridge  University,  England. 
The  student  will  be  required  to  do  post-graduate  work  in  Anglo-Canadian 
law.  The  value  of  the  scholarship  will  be  $3,000,  plus  the  cost  of  travel  to 
Great  Britain  and  return.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Scholarship 
Secretary  by  January  31st. 


OPEN  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  School  of  Graduate  Studies  have  available  the  following  fellow- P* 
ships  open  to  candidates  for  graduate  work  in  any  of  the  departments  of 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  of  which  Law  is  one: 
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i University  of  Toronto  Open  Fellowships  — A number  of  fellowships 
valued  from  $2,250  to  $3,800  are  open  for  competition  annually.  Pre- 
ference has  been  given  to  applicants  whose  studies  lie  in  the  departments 
of  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  Applicants  must  have  demon- 
strated a capacity  for  graduate  work. 

ii  R.  V.  LeSueur  Fellowship,  provided  by  Imperial  Oil  Ltd.,  in  memory 
of  R.  V.  LeSueur,  Esq.,  of  the  value  of  $500. 

iii  Fellowships  of  variable  value  will  be  awarded  from  funds  donated  by 
the  late  Sir  Joseph  Flavelle,  Bart.,  to  be  known  as  'The  Sir  Joseph 
Flavelle  Fellowships' . 

iv  The  George  Sidney  Brett  Memorial  Fellowship  - This  fellowship,  the 
gift  of  friends  of  the  late  George  Sidney  Brett,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Ethics  in  University  College,  is  open  to  graduates  of  any 
recognized  University  proceeding  to  a degree  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  any  field  of  graduate  study.  The  value  of  this  Fellowship  is 
approximately  $1,425,  being  the  income  from  the  fund. 

All  students  accepted  for  admission  will  be  automatically  considered  for 
a fellowship  provided  application  is  made  not  later  than  February  1st. 

VISCOUNT  BENNETT  TRUST  FUND 

Under  the  terms  of  a deed  of  gift  made  to  the  Canadian  Bar  Association  by 
The  Right  Honourable  Viscount  Bennett,  the  Viscount  Bennett  Trust  Fund 
has  been  established.  The  anual  income  of  the  Fund  or  the  sum  of  $5,000, 
whichever  is  the  less,  will  be  paid  annually  as  a scholarship  for  post- 
graduate study  in  law  at  an  institution  of  higher  learning  to  be  approved  by 
the  Scholarship  Committee.  The  scholarship  is  open  to  a person  who  has 
graduated  from  an  approved  law  school  in  Canada  or  who,  at  the  time  of 
application,  is  pursuing  his  or  her  final  year  of  studies  as  an  undergraduate 
student.  The  award  is  to  be  made  at  a meeting  of  the  Committee  to  be  held 
at  the  time  of  the  Mid-Winter  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Association. 
The  Faculty  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Toronto  has  been  approved  by  the 
Committee.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Bar  Association,  90  Sparks  Street,  Ottawa,  by  December  31st. 

COMMONWEALTH  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Under  a Plan  drawn  up  at  a conference  held  in  Oxford  in  1959,  each 
participating  country  of  the  Commonwealth  offers  a number  of  scholar- 
ships to  students  of  other  Commonwealth  countries.  These  scholarships 
are  mainly  for  graduate  study  and  are  tenable  in  the  country  making  the 
offer,  including  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  Ceylon,  East  Africa, 
Ghana,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Jamaica,  Malta,  New  Zealand,  Nigeria,  Pakis- 
tan and  Sierra  Leone. 
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Awards  will  normally  be  made  for  two  years  and  cover  transportation 
tuition  and  other  fees,  a personal  maintenance  allowance  and  a small  grani 
for  incidental  expenses.  Dates  for  the  receipt  of  applications  vary  for  eact 
country  and  prospective  applicants  are  advised  to  make  inquiries  early  ir 
October,  at  the  Office  of  Student  Awards,  Simcoe  Hall,  where  applicatioc 
forms  may  be  obtained. 


Ill 


THE  STUDENTS'  LAW  SOCIETY 


The  Law  Society  is  a self-governing  organization  of  all  students  enrolled 
in  Law  and  has  direction  of  all  student  activities,  legal,  literary,  social  and 
athletic.  It  also  publishes  the  Faculty  of  Law  Review.  The  publication  of 
the  Review  is  an  activity  which  affords  an  opportunity  of  developing  skills 
in  legal  research  and  legal  writing  and  of  working  on  problems  cutting 
across  many  fields  of  law.  The  staff  is  drawn  from  studenfs  in  all  three 
years  and  all  students  are  eligible  as  contributors. 


THE  ONTARIO  LAW  STUDENTS’  ASSOCIATION 
All  students,  as  members  of  the  Students’  Law  Society,  are  members  of 
the  Ontario  Law  Students’  Association.  This  organization  was  formed  in 
1962  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting  a closer  bond  and  a greater 
exchange  of  ideas  among  the  law  students  of  Ontario. 

Two  students  from  the  law  school  are  elected  yearly  as  representatives  i 
to  the  o.L.s.A.  Executive.  One  of  these  students  also  serves  as  a member  of  ; 
the  school  executive.  These  students  are  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
necessary  liaison  between  the  students  and  the  Association  and  for  imple- 
menting the  various  o.l.s.a.  programmes  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 


PUBLICATIONS 

The  University  of  Toronto  Law  Journal  is  published  quarterly. 

The  Faculty  of  Law  has  sponsored  the  production  of  the  University  of\ 
Toronto  Comparative  Law  Series,  in  which  four  volumes  have  appearedJ 
namely,  ‘The  Public  Corporation’,  ‘Matrimonial  Property  Law’,  ‘Anti- 
Trust  Law:  A Comparative  Symposium’,  and  ‘Canadian  Jurisprudence: 
the  Civil  and  Common  Law  in  Canada’. 


CECIL  A.  WRIGHT  MEMORIAL  LECTURES 
Since  1969  a public  lecture  in  memory  of  the  late  Dean  Cecil  A.  Wright 
has  been  held  in  the  spring  term.  The  lecture  series  was  inaugurated  by 
Professor  John  Fleming  of  the  University  of  California.  Each  year  ac 
eminent  scholar  is  invited  to  deliver  the  lecture  on  a subject  of  current 
Canadian  relevance  and  interest. 
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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR  1971-1972 


Summer  Session  1971 


Apr. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

July 

5 

July 

5 

July 

16 

Aug. 

2 

Aug. 

13 

Final  date  for  receipt  of  applications  for  the  Summer 
Session. 

Final  date  for  selection  of  courses  for  the  Summer  Session. 
Registration  at  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  for  m.l.s. 
students. 

Classes  begin  for  m.l.s.  students. 

Final  date  for  withdrawal  from  covuses  by  m.l.s.  students 
without  academic  penalty. 

Civic  Holiday.  No  classes. 

Last  day  of  m.l.s.  classes. 


Regular  Session  1971-1972 


March  15 

Aug.  2 

Sept.  8-21 

Sept.  13 
Sept.  21 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  22 

Oct.  22 

Oct.  29 
Oct.  29 
Nov.  1 

Nov.  1 

Dec.  3 
Dec.  17 


Final  date  for  receipt  of  applications  for  the  Regular 
Session. 

Final  date  for  selection  of  courses  for  the  First  Term  of 
the  Regular  Session. 

Registration  at  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  for  m.l.s. 
students. 

Classes  begin  for  m.l.s.  students. 

Late  registration  fee  assessed  after  this  date. 

Thanksgiving  Day.  No  classes. 

Final  date  for  receipt  of  recommendations  for  Masters’ 
degrees  for  Fall  Convocation. 

Final  date  for  withdrawal  from  courses  by  m.l.s.  students 
in  the  Second  Year  without  academic  penalty. 

Final  date  for  receipt  of  completed  enrolment  forms. 
Final  date  for  registration  or  re-registration. 

Final  date  for  receipt  of  applications  for  the  Second 
Term  of  the  Second  Year. 

Final  date  for  selection  of  courses  for  the  Second  Term 
of  Regular  Session. 

Fall  Convocation. 

Last  day  of  First  Term. 
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Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

14 

Jan. 

31 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

1 

Feb. 

11 

Feb. 

11 

Feb.  28-Mar.  3 

Mar. 

15 

Mar. 

31 

Apr. 

15 

Apr. 

21 

May 

3 

June 

let 


Registration  for  m.l.s.  students  in  the  Second  Term  c 
the  Second  Year. 

Classes  begin  for  m.l.s.  students. 

Final  instalment  of  fees  due  (without  further  notice). 
Final  date  for  receipt  of  recommendations  for  Master 
degrees  for  February  Meeting  of  Senate. 

Final  date  for  receipt  of  recommendations  for  the  reclai 
sification  of  probationary  students. 

Final  date  for  application  for  admission  for  student 
wishing  to  be  considered  for  University  of  Toronto  Fe 
lowships;  students  re-registering  in  the  same  prograil 
need  not  re-apply. 

Final  date  for  withdrawal  from  the  program  by  M.L. 
students  in  the  First  Year  without  academic  penalty. 
Final  date  for  withdrawal  from  courses  by  m.l.s.  stife 
dents  in  the  Second  Year  without  academic  penalty, 
Study  Week  for  m.l.s.  students. 

Final  date  for  receipt  of  applications  for  admission  t 
the  Regular  Session,  1972-1973. 

Good  Friday.  No  classes. 

Final  date  for  receipt  of  applications  for  the  Sunmn 
Session,  1972. 

Last  day  of  Second  Term, 

Final  date  for  receipt  of  recommendations  for  Master 
degrees  for  Spring  Convocation. 

Spring  Convocation.  (Date  to  be  announced.) 
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^IsiiThe  University 

, President  C.  T.  Bissell,  M.A.,  ph.d.,  d.  fes  L.,  d.litt.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.c. 

btl 

^Executive  Vice-President  (Academic)  and  Provost  J.  H.  Sword,  m.a.,  ll.d. 

Vice-Provost  and  Executive  Assistant  to  the  President 
D.  F.  Forster,  b.a.,  a.m. 

iLsi 

Executive  Vice-President  (Non-Academic)  A.  G.  Rankin,  b.com.,  f.c.a, 
^Vice-President  (Administration)  F.  R.  Stone,  b.com.,  f.c.a. 

Vice-President  (Health  Sciences) 

J.  D.  Hamilton,  m.d.,  d.sc.(hon.),  f.r.c.p. 

^'^Vice-President  (Research  Administration) 

G.  de  B.  Robinson,  m.b.e.,  b.a.,  ph.d.,  f.r.s.c. 

■^ice-President  and  Registrar,  and  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
R.  Ross,  M.B.E.,  M.A. 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Governors  D.  S.  Claringbold 
'^^icting  Graduate  Dean  W.  D.  Baines,  b.sc.,  m.s.,  ph.d. 

Chief  Librarian  R.  H.  Blackbiurn,  M.A.,  B.L.S.,  M.s.,  ll.d. 
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The  School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Acting  Dean  W.  D.  Baines,  B.sc.,  M.s.,  ph.d. 

Assistant  Dean  F.  A.  Sherk,  b.a.,  m.sc.,  ph.d. 

Secretary  Jean  E.  Gordon,  b.a. 

Associate  Dean,  Division  i - The  Humanities 
J.  H.  Parker,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  f.r.s.c. 

Associate  Dean,  Division  ii  - The  Social  Sciences 
J.  A.  Sawyer,  b.com.,  m.a.,  ph.d. 

Associate  Dean,  Division  m - The  Physical  Sciences 
J.  N.  P.  Hume,  m.a.,  ph.d. 

Associate  Dean,  Division  iv  - The  Life  Sciences 
Leonard  Butler,  m.s.a.,  ph.d. 

The  School  of  Library  Science 

Director  R.  Brian  Land,  b.a.,  m.a.,  b.l.s.,  m.l.s. 

Assistant  to  the  Director  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Shepherd,  b.a.,  b.l.s. 
Secretary  to  the  Director  Margrit  Hilgenberg 
Administrative  Assistant  Gene  A.  Damon,  B.A.,  m.s.l.s. 
Executive  Assistant  William  T.  Kay,  C.D. 

Chief  Librarian  Mrs.  Barbara  J.  Mann,  b.a.,  b.l.s.,  m.l.s. 
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FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  SCIENCE,  1970-1971 


Emeritus  Faculty 

Winifred  G.  Bamstead,  b.a.  (Dalhousie) 

Director  Emeritus 
Bertha  Bassam, 

B.A.  (Queen’s),  b.l.s.  (Pratt),  m.s.  (Columbia),  ll.d.  (Waterloo) 
Professor  Emeritus  and  Director  Emeritus 

Katharine  L.  Ball,  b.a.  (Toronto),  b.a.,  m.a.  (Oxford),  b.l.s.  (Toronto) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Library  Science 

Florence  B.  Murray,  b.a.  (Toronto),  a.m.l.s.  (Michigan) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Library  Science 

Mary  E.  Silverthom,  b.a.  (Alberta),  b.s.  in  l.s.,  a.m.  (Illinois) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Library  Science 

Faculty 

♦Olga  B.  Bishop,  b.a.,  m.a.  (Mount  Allison),  b.p.a.  (Carleton), 

A.M.L.S.,  PH.D.  (Michigan),  ll.d.  (Mount  Allison) 

Professor  of  Library  Science 

Mavis  O.  Cariou,  b.a.,  b.l.s.,  m.l.s.  (Toronto) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
♦Margaret  E.  Cockshutt,  b.a.,  b.l.s.,  m.l.s.  (Toronto) 

Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science 

♦Laurent-G.  Denis,  b.a.  (Loyola,  Montreal),  b.l.s.,  m.l.s.  (McGill), 
PH.D.  (Rutgers) 

Professor  of  Library  Science 

fSr.  F.  Dolores  Donnelly,  b.a.,  b.l.s.  (Mount  Saint  Vincent), 

M.L.S.  (Toronto),  ph.d.  (Illinois) 

Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science 

tMrs.  Adele  M.  Fasick,  b.a.  (Cornell),  m.a.,  m.s.l.s.  (Columbia), 
ph.d.  (Case  Western  Reserve) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 

Donald  J.  Forgie,  b.a.,  m.com.  (Toronto),  m.l.s.  (Western  Ontario) 
Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science 

•Member  of  the  Graduate  Faculty,  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 
t Appointment  effective  July  1,  1971. 
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Mrs.  S.  Diane  Henderson,  b.a.,  b.l.s.,  m.l.s.  (Toronto) 

Lecturer  in  Library  Science 
*Lloyd  J.  Houser, 

A. B.  (Washington,  St.  Louis),  m.s.l.s.  (Illinois),  ph.d.  (Rutgers) 
Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science 

Edith  T.  Jarvi,  b.a.,  b.l.s.,  m.l.s.  (Toronto) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
t*WiUiam  J.  Kurmey,  B.sc.  (British  Columbia),  m.a.  (Chicago) 
Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science 
*R.  Brian  Land,  b.a.,  m.a.,  b.l.s.,  m.l.s.  (Toronto) 

Professor  of  Library  Science  and  Director 
Catharine  G.  MacKenzie,  b.a.,  b.l.s.  (Toronto) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
*Isabel  K.  McLean, 

B. A.  (Saskatchewan),  b.s.  in  l.s.  (Western  Reserve),  m.s.  (Illinois) 
Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science 

John  M.  Marshall,  b.a.,  m.a.  (Saskatchewan),  b.l.s.  (Toronto) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 

fMrs.  Katherine  H.  Packer,  b.a.  (Toronto),  a.m.l.s.  (Michigan) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
Mrs.  Delores  J.  Phillips,  b.a.  (British  Columbia), 

B.L.S.,  M.L.S.  (Toronto) 

Lecturer  in  Library  Science 

Kenneth  H.  Plate,  a.b.  (California,  Berkeley),  m.l.s.,  ph.d.  (Rutgers) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
Mrs.  Ann  H.  Schabas, 

B.A.  (Toronto),  A.M,  (Smith),  b.l.s.  (Toronto),  m.a.  (London) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 

*John  P.  Wilkinson,  b.a.,  b.l.s.,  m.l.s.  (Toronto),  ph.d.  (Chicago) 
Professor  of  Library  Science 

Nancy  J.  Williamson,  b.a.  (Mount  Allison),  b.l.s.,  m.l.s.  (Toronto) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 

Other  Academic  Staff 

Mrs.  E.  Patricia  Fleming,  b.a.  (McMaster),  b.l.s.,  m.l.s.  (Toronto) 
Teaching  Assistant 

* Member  of  the  Graduate  Faculty,  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
fOn  leave  of  absence,  1970-1971  Session. 
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Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Mackay,  b.a.,  b.l.s.  (Toronto) 

Teaching  Assistant 

Patricia  L.  Moreland,  b.a.,  b.l.s.  (Toronto) 

Teaching  Assistant 

Isobel  L.  Waugh,  b.a.  (Toronto) 

Teaching  Assistant 

Associated  Instructors 

Helen  B.  Armstrong,  b.a.,  m.a.  (Toronto) 

Former  Regional  Supervisor,  Boys’  and  Girls’  Services, 

Toronto  Public  Library 

'♦Margaret  M.  Armstrong,  b.a.  (Queen’s),  b.l.s.  (Toronto) 

Librarian,  St.  Andrew’s  Junior  High  School,  North  York 
Marion  E.  Brown,  b.a.  (Toronto),  a.m.  (Brown),  b.l.s.  (Toronto) 
Head,  Rare  Books  and  Special  Collections  Department, 

University  of  Toronto  Library 

Henry  C.  Campbell,  b.a.  (British  Columbia),  m.a.  (Columbia), 

B.L.S.  (Toronto) 

Chief  Librarian,  Toronto  Public  Library 
♦Balfour  J.  Halevy,  ll.b.  (London),  m.c.l.  (Tulane),  m.s.  (Columbia) 
Professor  of  Law  and  Librarian,  Osgoode  Hall  Law  School, 

York  University 

Francess  G.  Halpenny,  b.a.,  m.a.  (Toronto),  ll.d!  (Guelph) 

General  Editor,  Dictionary  of  Canadian  Biography, 

University  of  Toronto  Press 

♦Douglas  G.  Lochhead,  b.a.  (McGill),  m.a.  (Toronto),  b.l.s.  (McGill) 
Professor  of  English  and  Librarian, 

Massey  College,  University  of  Toronto 

♦Samuel  Rothstein,  m.a.  (British Columbia),  b.l.s.  (California,  Berkeley), 
PH.D.  (Illinois) 

o)  Professor,  School  of  Librarianship,  University  of  British  Columbia 
Judith  St.  John, 

Librarian  in  Charge  of  the  Osborne  and  Lillian  H.  Smith  Collections, 
Toronto  Public  Library 
3)  ♦D.  Joan  Winearls,  b.a.,  b.l.s.  (Toronto) 

Map  Librarian,  Department  of  Geography,  University  of  Toronto 

•Member  of  the  Graduate  Faculty,  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

•Summer  Session,  1970. 
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Visiting  Lecturers 


John  E.  Alden,  a.b.,  a.m.,  f.r.s.a. 

Keeper  of  Rare  Books,  Department  of  Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts, 
Boston  Public  Library 
Janet  Anckney 

Library  Technician,  Kitchener  Public  Library 
Earle  Beattie,  b.a.,  b.ed.,  m.a. 

Professor,  Journalism  Department,  University  of  Western  Ontario,  London 
Harold  Bohne 

Business  Manager,  University  of  Toronto  Press 
Howard  Buchbinder 
Praxis  Corporation,  Toronto 
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Mollie  Christie 

Community  Information  Centre  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Mrs.  Jean  Dodd,  b.a.,  b.l.s. 


Instructor,  Library  Techniques,  Seneca  College  of  Applied  Arts 
and  Technology,  Willow  dale 
John  E.  Dutton,  b.a.,  b.l.s. 

Chief  Librarian,  North  York  Public  Library,  Willowdale 


Mrs.  Doris  P.  Fennell,  b.a.,  b.l.s., 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Curriculum  Section, 

Ontario  Department  of  Education,  Toronto 
Allan  R.  Fleming 
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The  University  of  Toronto  School  of  Library  Science  is  a profession! 
graduate  school  and  an  integral  part  of  a great  university  with  a traditio 
of  excellence  in  teaching,  scholarship  and  research.  The  objective  of  th  wlc 
School  of  Library  Science  is  to  provide  programs  of  high  quality  fc 
selected  graduate  students  preparing  themselves  for  careers  in  the  librai 
profession.  Since  its  establishment  in  1928,  the  School  has  attempted  t 
attain  this  objective  by  revising  its  programs  not  only  in  response  to  th 
changing  requirements  of  the  profession  but  also  in  anticipation  of  ne\ 
needs. 

In  recent  years,  the  traditional  field  of  librarianship  has  been  transforme 
by  change,  and  graduate  education  for  librarianship  has  had  to  prepai 
students  for  new  and  demanding  roles.  The  two-year  program  leading  to  th 
degree  of  Master  of  Library  Science,  introduced  in  1970,  provides  greati 
opportunity  both  for  specialization  in  depth  within  library  science  and  for  th 
education  of  generalists.  The  M.L.S.  program  is  a professional  course  dt 
signed  to  enable  each  student  to  plan  a career  program  closely  suited  to  h 
individual  interests,  aptitudes  and  needs  in  preparation  for  the  practice 
librarianship. 

The  most  recent  development  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  prograt 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Library  Science.  It 
expected  that  the  new  Ph.D.  program  in  library  science,  which  has  bee 
approved  by  the  Senate  of  the  University,  will  begin  in  September,  1971  ltd 
The  doctoral  program  in  library  science,  the  first  such  program  in  Canada, 
designed  to  prepare  candidates  for  careers  in  teaching  and  research. 

R.B.  lanWc 
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lENQlie  Library  Profession 

^The  individual  who  considers  entering  the  library  profession  should  be 
iware  of  its  basic  character  and  requirements.  The  work  of  a professional 
ibrarian  is  broad  in  scope  and  requires  an  overview  of  the  whole  field  of 
ibrarianship  to  see  its  elements  in  their  proper  context;  it  is  inherently 
ntellectual  in  nature  and  deals  fundamentally  with  the  communication  of 
nformation,  ideas  and  knowledge;  it  is  concerned  with  making  judgments 
ind  decisions  rather  than  with  repetitive  routines  and  procedures;  it  rests 
ipon  a general  body  of  knowledge,  attitudes  and  skills  common  to  all 
,ypes  of  libraries;  it  is  essentially  interdisciplinary  and  supports  a variety 
)f  specializations  related  to  other  disciplines  and  professions;  it  requires 
-cnowledge  of  the  content  of  other  subject  disciplines;  and  it  shares  with 
Dther  professions  the  requirements  for  individual  initiative,  competence, 

I ntegrity,  objectivity  and  service. 

The  professional  librarian  is  responsible  for  a variety  of  activities  in  the 
moil  nodem  library  and  information  centre.  Among  the  functions  of  a profes- 
itic  ional  librarian  are:  administration  and  management  for  which  special 
of  A cnowledge,  skills,  attitudes  and  judgments  are  essential;  organization,  deal- 
Ij  ^ ng  with  such  matters  as  the  organization  of  information  and  bibliographic 
'iiirjf:ontrol;  collection  building,  including  the  evaluation  and  selection  of 
ted:  naterials  in  a variety  of  physical  forms;  service  to  users,  involving  an 
(0  nljiissessment  of  their  needs  and  a knowledge  of  available  resources;  location 
|/K^)f  information  and  its  evaluation  and  interpretation;  and  familiarity  with 
ystems,  processes  and  equipment  that  have  application  to  the  field  of 
orml  ibrarianship. 

The  library  profession,  like  other  professions,  has  been  undergoing 
Iramatic  changes  in  recent  years.  Several  scientific  and  technological 
iffiaj  levelopments  have  made  an  impact  on  traditional  librarianship,  notably 
fjf;  he  advent  of  the  computer  and  information  processing  technology.  Other 
levelopments  such  as  photographic  reduction  techniques,  image  copying  and 
(Of  lisplay  equipment  are  being  applied  in  libraries  to  a growing  extent.  New 
.-onceptual  tools  for  analysing,  synthesizing  and  evaluating  systems  are  being 
ised  both  in  libraries  and  in  library  research.  The  new  concepts  of  informa- 
3^  ion  science  relating  to  the  organization,  identification,  storage,  processing 
/l|  ind  retrieval  of  recorded  knowledge  are  being  applied  to  the  theoretical 
ramework  of  library  science.  In  addition,  there  are  new  pressures  engen- 
If/f  lered  by  an  expanding  scientific  and  technical  literature  and  the  fact  that 
he  information  needs  of  library  users  are  growing  in  number,  diversity  and 
:omplexity.  All  of  these  forces  are  influencing  and  modifying  the  traditional 
m ield  of  librarianship,  the  role  of  libraries  in  society  and  the  educational 
ireparation  of  librarians. 
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Opportunities  in  Librarianship 

The  specific  duties  of  professional  staff  in  libraries  and  information  centra 
divide  into  two  areas  generally  referred  to  as  technical  services  and  publi< 
services.  Technical  services  involve  the  selection,  acquisition,  cataloguing 
classification,  analysis,  storage  and  retrieval  of  books,  periodicals,  pamph 
lets,  maps,  films,  filmstrips,  pictures,  sound  recordings,  microforms,  an< 
other  materials  so  that  they  may  be  found  and  used  by  the  library’s  public 
Public  services  are  those  activities  such  as  reference  work,  reading  guidanc< 
and  advisory  work  which  bring  the  materials  and  users  together  in  ai 
effective  way.  In  addition,  there  is  a third  area,  administrative  services! 
which  are  concerned  with  planning,  organization  and  general  managemen),^, 
of  the  library. 

The  main  types  of  libraries  are:  public  libraries,  which  offer  opportuni 
ties  for  those  interested  in  adult  education,  work  with  children  and  assist 
ance  to  various  segments  of  the  community;  academic  libraries,  rangin 
from  community  colleges  to  university  libraries  and  research  institutes 
which  attract  those  whose  interests  are  scholarly  in  character;  schoo: 
libraries,  including  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  and  specia 
libraries,  including  federal  and  provincial  libraries  and  special  subjec 
libraries  in  business,  industry,  government,  institutions  and  associationsj^i 


There  are  also  opportunities  in  the  design,  organization  and  operation  oiajj 


te 


information  centres,  information  networks  and  mechanized  data  banks 
There  are  excellent  career  prospects  for  men  and  women  in  the  libran|  ^| 
profession  and  the  possibilities  for  service,  intellectual  challenge  and  stimuj  y 
lating  contact  are  limited  only  by  the  interest  and  capacity  of  the  individual!  l 
The  personal,  educational  and  cultural  satisfactions  of  library  work  am 
substantial  and  opportunities  for  imaginative  and  constructive  service  con; ; 
stantly  occur.  A particular  attraction  of  the  profession  is  that  it  enablefj ' :: 
persons  with  specialized  subject  backgrounds  to  combine  subject  interesy;|i 
with  professional  practice.  Many  opportunities  for  advancement  exist  iii^ 
librarianship  but,  as  in  other  professions,  only  those  individuals  whose;  ; _ 
personal  qualities  and  mental  abilities  qualify  them  for  promotion  are  likel}!  ' 
to  advance  to  positions  of  greater  responsibility.  Desirable  personal  characi  ^ 
teristics  include  intelligence,  maturity,  knowledge,  interest,  initiative,  fiexil 


bility  and  personal  commitment  to  the  profession. 


Pre-Professional  Education 


Since  the  work  of  a professional  librarian  is  interdisciplinary  in  nature|  3 


encyclopaedic  in  coverage,  and  extremely  wide  ranging  in  its  intellectua|J 
scope,  there  is  a place  in  the  profession  for  a variety  of  educational  back|  j 


grounds.  Successful  completion  of  an  undergraduate  program  of  broad.|5 
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general  education  in  the  liberal  arts  or  in  general  science  is  a prerequisite  to 
:dJ[  professional  studies  at  the  graduate  level.  The  major  part  of  the  under- 
)u|)  graduate  program  should  be  devoted  to  academic  rather  than  professional, 
pijj  vocational  or  technical  subjects.  Courses  in  the  humanities,  social  sciences 
and  science  will  prove  valuable  and  proficiency  in  one  or  more  foreign 
an  languages  is  especially  useful.  In  addition,  some  specialization  in  any  sub- 
ubS  stantive  field  of  knowledge  is  a genuine  asset  since  there  are  special  op- 
la«  portunities  in  the  library  profession  for  persons  with  such  qualifications. 

Graduate  study  in  a subject  field  is  also  an  advantage. 

M 

:ma 

Graduate  Study  in  Library  Science 

jljThe  statement  of  the  goal  of  graduate  education  for  librarianship  adopted 
^ by  the  School  of  Library  Science  and  embodied  in  the  program  leading  to 
jj,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Library  Science  is  as  follows: 


The  ultimate  goal  of  education  for  librarianship  should  be  to  educate 
students  who  are  able  to  think  and  act  upon  the  issues  presented  to  them 
as  administrators , planners  or  practitioners.  The  emphasis  of  the  education 
should  be  intellectual  and  theoretical  so  that  librarians  can  think  creatively 

}D 

b. 


about  whatever  area  of  librarianship  they  may  be  concerned  with.  Because 
of  the  continual  change  in  the  nature  of  libraries  and  librarianship  it  is  not 
possible  for  library  educators  to  foresee  all  the  needs  of  the  future.  There- 
fore,  they  should  endeavour  to  educate  librarians  who  can  analyse  problems 
'and  then  work  out  their  own  solutions.  Library  education  should  provide 
a methodology  which  will  enable  librarians  to  function  effectively  in  any 

^ ‘ professional  situation. 

CJ* 


I The  two-year  graduate  professional  program  leading  to  the  m.l.s.  degree 
Jit  provides  the  student  with  general  professional  knowledge  and  skills,  with 
Si  some  specialization  in  library  science  and  related  fields  and  with  training 
flu,  in  research  methods.  It  consists  of  core  courses  and  elective  courses.  The 
it,  core  courses,  required  of  all  students,  are  concerned  with  subjects  with 
o'  which  every  practising  librarian  must  be  acquainted  regardless  of  the  kind 
of  work  in  which  he  engages.  The  elective  courses,  which  comprise  half 
the  program,  are  chosen  by  the  student  according  to  his  area  of  speciali- 
zation. One  area  of  specialization  may  deal  with  the  study  of  a broad 
spectrum  of  library  services  and  problems;  other  areas  may  involve  the 
study  of  particular  functions,  subject  areas,  types  of  material,  types  of 
library  and  community  services,  or  a combination  of  these.  Within  these 
areas  of  sp>ecialization,  the  student  is  able  to  concentrate  on  research  and 
experimental  design  in  his  approach  as  well  as  on  professional  practice. 
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The  student  may  also  relate  developments  in  library  science  to  those  L 
other  disciplines  through  courses  taken  in  other  departments  of  th 
University. 

The  School  of  Library  Science  does  not  limit  itself  to  any  one  teachin, 
method  as  the  most  effective  medium  for  graduate  instruction.  It  has  success 
fully  used  a variety  of  methods  including  lectures,  seminars,  group  discus 
sions,  laboratory  classes,  case  studies,  role-playing,  team  teaching,  specia 
colloquia  and  institutes,  visiting  lecturers,  directed  study,  independent  stud) 
reading  assignments,  problem  sets,  research  and  written  work,  field  work 
and  visits  to  libraries  and  related  institutions.  The  objectives  and  conten  -I®® 
of  each  course,  student  background  and  experience,  and  the  special  com 
petencies  of  the  instructor  dictate  a diversity  of  pedagogical  methods. 


History  of  the  School  of  Library  Science 
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Formal  education  for  librarianship  in  Canada  dates  from  1904  when 
summer  training  course  was  started  at  McGill  University.  In  1911,  thiiij 
Ontario  Department  of  Education  instituted  a four-week  course  in  librarian  ^ 
ship  under  the  directorship  of  the  Inspector  of  Public  Libraries.  This  cours 
was  lengthened  to  two  months  in  1917  and  to  three  months  in  1919  am 
from  then  until  1927,  was  administered  by  what  later  became  known  as  th 
Ontario  Library  School. 

In  March  1928,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University  of  Toront 
announced  that  a new  course  of  one  academic  year  was  to  be  established 
at  the  University  to  meet  the  need  for  improved  education  for  librariaiu 
The  new  Library  School  opened  on  September  25,  1928,  and,  for  ad 
ministrative  purjwses,  was  attached  to  the  College  of  Education  of  th 
University  of  Toronto.  On  July  1,  1965,  the  Library  School  was  detache« 
administratively  from  the  College  of  Education  and  became  an  integral  par; 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  under  its  present  designation,  the  School  o 
Library  Science. 

Initially,  the  Library  School’s  one-year  course  was  intended  either  fo 
high  school  graduates  or  for  university  graduates.  Beginning  with  the  1936 
1937  session,  however,  separate  programs  for  these  two  groups  were  intro 
duced:  one  a Diploma  program  for  high  school  graduates;  the  other  s 
postgraduate  program  for  university  graduates,  on  completion  of  which  i 
Bachelor  of  Library  Science  degree  was  awarded.  The  Diploma  progra4 
was  offered  until  the  1945-1946  session,  by  which  time  339  Diplomas  hat 
been  awarded,  and  was  withdrawn  formally  in  1953. 

The  one-year  postgraduate  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  o:' 
Library  Science  was  offered  for  the  last  time  in  the  1969-1970  session 
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oseii  During  the  period  from  1937  to  1970  inclusive,  the  b.l.s.  degree  was  con- 
)f  tin  ferred  on  2439  graduates. 

An  advanced  one-year  graduate  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master 
acliiw  of  Library  Science  was  first  offered  by  the  Library  School  through  its  Grad- 
iccesd  uate  Department  in  the  1950-1951  session.  Admission  to  this  program, 
iiscusi  which  is  carried  on  under  the  regulations  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 
ipeci^  is  limited  to  those  who  hold  the  b.l.s.  degree  or  its  equivalent.  The  program 
studji  has  more  than  100  graduates. 

worn  In  September  1970,  the  Graduate  Department  of  the  School  of  Library 
onteij  Science  began  offering  a two-year  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master 
cool  of  Library  Science  as  the  basic  preparation  for  the  practice  of  librarianship. 
j On  March  12,  1971,  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto  approved 
I the  establishment  of  a doctoral  program  in  library  science  in  the  School  of 
I Graduate  Studies.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  new  ph.d.  program  in  library 
j science,  the  first  such  program  in  Canada,  will  begin  in  September  1971. 
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Accreditation 

The  Uni\'ersity  of  Toronto  School  of  Library  Science  is  one  of  53  graduate 
library  schools  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  an  accredited  program 
in  library  science.  The  other  Canadian  schools  with  accredited  programs 
are  located  at  the  universities  of  Alberta,  British  Columbia,  McGill,  Mont- 
real, and  Western  Ontario.  The  standards  for  accreditation,  developed  by  the 
Committee  on  Accreditation  of  the  American  Library  Association,  have  been 
endorsed  by  the  Canadian  Library  Association.  The  standards  deal  with 
such  matters  as  organization  and  administration,  financial  status,  faculty, 
administrative  and  non-instructional  staff,  curriculum,  admission  require- 
ments, degrees  awarded,  quarters  and  equipment,  and  library  facilities  and 
services. 

The  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science  was 
originally  accredited  in  1937,  was  re-accredited  in  1956  under  the  revised 
standards  for  accreditation  of  1951,  and  had  accreditation  reafifirmed  from 
1966  to  1969  under  the  procedure  for  continuing  annual  review  of  ac- 
credited programs.  The  b.l.s.  program  was  discontinued  in  1970  and,  in 
November  1970,  the  Committee  on  Accreditation  voted  to  extend  accredi- 
tation to  the  two-year  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Library 
Science. 

By  virtue  of  its  accredited  program,  the  School  of  Library  Science  is  an 
institutional  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Library  Schools.  It 
is  also  an  institutional  member  of  the  Canadian  Association  of  Library 
Schools. 
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Certification  of  Medical  Librarians 

The  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Library  Science  offeree 
by  the  University  of  Toronto  School  of  Library  Science  is  one  of  17  accre 
dited  programs  and  the  only  one  in  Canada  to  be  approved  by  the  Medica 
Library  Association  for  certification  of  medical  librarians,  m.l.a.  approva  |iood 
was  first  received  in  1966. 
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Quarters  and  Facilities 
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From  1928  until  1965,  the  School  of  Library  Science  was  housed  in  the 
College  of  Education  building  on  Bloor  Street  West.  In  September  1965 
the  School  moved  to  quarters  in  adjoining  buildings  at  167  College  Street 
and  256  McCaul  Street.  In  May  1971,  the  School  moved  into  splendid  new 
quarters  located  at  140  St.  George  Street,  specially  designed  to  meet  itsf 
requirements  for  teaching  and  research. 

The  new  School  of  Library  Science  is  part  of  a three-building  complex 
being  constructed  on  a three-acre  site  bounded  by  St.  George  Street,  Sussex 
Avenue,  Huron  Street  and  Harbord  Street.  The  other  buildings  in  the  com 
plex  are  the  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  Research  Library,  which  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  libraries  in  the  world,  and  the  Rare  Books  Library. 
The  School  of  Library  Science  building  is  located  on  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  site  and  has  its  own  separate  entrance.  Principal  architects  for  the 
project  were  Mathers  and  Haldenby,  Toronto,  and  the  design  consultants 
were  Warner,  Bums,  Toan  & Lunde  of  New  York. 
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The  new  School  has  eight  floors  - one  below  ground  level,  one  at  ground 
evel  and  six  above  ground  level.  The  net  floor  area  of  approximately 
accre.ji2,600  square  feet  has  been  allocated  as  follows: 

Basement  Floor:  An  instructional  media  utility  room;  a library  receiv- 
^ ™Dg  room;  and  a mail  room. 

urst  (Ground)  Floor:  A data  processing  laboratory;  a reprographics  room 
or  duplicating  and  photocopying;  an  instructional  media  control  room; 
jjujjj.astructional  media  preparation  rooms;  a student  locker  area;  and  a stu- 
lent  common  room. 

Stteel^l’eco«^^  Floor:  The  main  lobby;  a lecture  theatre  seating  130;  two  class- 
ooms  accommodating  40  each;  the  general  administrative  offices;  the 
)ffice  of  the  Director;  and  a staff  conference  room. 
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rhird  Floor:  Two  classrooms,  each  accommodating  40  students;  two  labo- 
atories  for  cataloguing  and  classification,  each  accommodating  30  stu- 
lents;  a room  housing  instructional  media  production  facilities;  an  instruc- 
ional  media  control  room;  five  seminar  rooms;  and  a typing  room. 

raij)  "ourth  Floor:  The  library,  including  the  chief  librarian’s  office;  the  library 
)ni(ij  )ffice  area  and  work  area;  the  circulation  desk;  a microform  reading  room; 
riJijind  a special  collections  room.  The  lower  floor  of  the  library  will  house 
lajAhe  card  catalogue,  vertical  files,  current  periodicals,  periodical  indexes, 
microform  material,  the  reference  collection,  trade  and  national  bibliog- 
aphies,  maps,  34  individual  study  carrels,  and  reading  room  tables  and 
^ -hairs  for  another  36.  The  library  area  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  floors  will 
^ pe  self-contained  with  one  check-out  point  on  the  fourth  level. 

"ifth  Floor:  The  remainder  of  the  library,  including  most  of  the  book- 
iitacks;  four  group-study  rooms  each  accommodating  six  students;  approxi- 
nately  88  individual  study  carrels,  20  of  which  are  lockable;  and  a smoking 
aea. 

'^ixth  Floor:  Offices  for  staff  including  academic  staff,  teaching  assistants, 
ind  technical  staff  such  as  computer  programmers  and  audio-visual 
|;pecialists. 

Seventh  Floor:  Additional  offices  for  faculty  members  and  research  associ- 
jites;  a staff  common  room;  and  a general  lounge  for  staff  and  students. 

, Data  processing  equipment  located  within  the  School  includes  an  ibm 
026  keypunch,  083  sorter,  087  collator,  407  electronic  accounting  machine 
ind  the  870  document  writing  system  with  upper  and  lower  case  character 
;et.  Staff  and  students  also  have  access  to  one  of  the  foremost  computing 
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facilities  in  Canada  at  the  Computer  Centre  of  the  University  of  Toronli 
which  has  an  ibm  System/360  model  65. 

The  School  provides  instructional  media  services  for  its  staff  and  st| 
dents  and  utilizes  closed-circuit  television,  video-tapes,  audio-tapes,  filr 
filmstrips  and  other  media  to  reinforce  and  supplement  its  teachiij 
program. 


Library  Resources 

The  library  of  the  School  has  one  of  the  strongest  collections  of  profeP 
sional  literature  in  North  America  and  includes  general  reference  work 
bibliographies,  library  catalogues,  periodicals,  pamphlets,  films,  filmstrip 
and  other  microform  materials.  It  contains  more  than  42,000  volumes 
the  field  of  librarianship  including  bibliography,  publishing  and  printinl 
audio-visual  media,  communications,  educational  theory  and  methodoloj 
information  technology,  and  library  automation  and  documentation.  It  h^ 
especially  strong  working  collections  in  such  collateral  fields  as  researc 
methodology  and  design,  statistics  and  management.  The  library  currentl| 
receives  more  than  1825  current  serial  titles  and  has  extensive  holdings 
annual  reports,  newsletters  and  university  calendars.  Technical  report! 
especially  those  from  the  u.s.  Clearinghouse  for  Federal  Scientific  ar 
Technical  Information  and  the  Rand  Corporation,  are  added  on  a selecti\ 
basis  as  are  publications  available  through  the  Educational  Resources  Ii 
formation  Center  (eric)  . The  library  also  has  all  available  doctoral  disserta 
tions  in  the  field  of  library  science,  pertinent  doctoral  dissertations 
closely  related  fields,  selected  master’s  theses,  and  extensive  holdings 
library  surveys. 

The  library  system  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  with  more  than  fiftj 
libraries  and  well  over  3^2  million  volumes,  provides  a rich  field  fdj 
subject  and  bibliographic  research.  The  University  Library  is  a member  ol 
the  Center  for  Research  Libraries,  Chicago,  and  is  participating  with  thlj 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  in  the  marc  (Machine-Readable  Catal 
logue)  project. 

Massey  College,  where  the  elective  course  in  the  History  of  Books  and 
Printing  is  given,  has  ample  facilities  for  instruction  in  bibliography,  type 
setting,  press  work  and  papermaking.  The  Bibliography  Room  houses  eigh| 
nineteenth-century  and  early  twentieth-century  hand  presses,  approximately 
five  tons  of  type  and  considerable  printing  equipment.  Adjacent  to  thi| 
room  is  an  area  where  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  handmade  papef 
is  installed. 

Metropolitan  Toronto  is  the  leading  library  and  bibliographic  centre  o| 
Canada  with  approximately  300  libraries  containing  well  over  seven  mil- 
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Moroni  on  volumes.  The  Metropolitan  Toronto  Central  Library  is  located  within 
few  minutes  walk  of  the  School  as  is  the  Toronto  Public  Library’s  Boys’ 
^listind  Girls’  House  with  its  world  famous  Osborne  Collection  of  Early 
%|lhildren’s  Books  and  the  Lillian  H.  Smith  Collection  of  Children’s  Books 
tcaclii^iiice  1910.  There  are  many  other  excellent  libraries  in  Metropolitan  To- 
Dnto  including  the  Legislative  Library  of  Ontario,  the  Provincial  Archives, 
nd  numerous  public,  special,  school  and  college  libraries.  Toronto  also 
as  excellent  retail  book  stores,  specialty  book  stores  and  second-hand 
proft^ook  stores  and  is  the  headquarters  for  several  major  book  and  periodical 
■wori^ublishing  houses  and  library  supply  hrms. 

lifflies placement  Service 

printin^lie  School  of  Library  Science  maintains  a placement  service  to  help  its 
^dolo^raduates  find  positions.  Interviews  are  arranged  for  employers  to  discuss 
Utl^)b  opportunities  with  students.  Students  who  wish  help  in  obtaining  posi- 
reseanjjons  are  given  guidance  but  are  not  guaranteed  positions.  The  placement 
2rvice  also  provides  limited  assistance  to  graduates  of  the  School  who  wish 
D change  their  employment. 

repoii  For  the  past  two  decades,  the  demand  for  librarians  in  Canada  has  ex- 
ificajfeeded  the  supply.  In  recent  months,  however,  federal,  provincial  and 
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lunicipal  governments  have  found  it  necessary  to  curtail  expenditures 
ecause  of  general  economic  conditions.  Since  most  libraries  are  heavily 
ependent  on  governmental  funding  for  support,  the  number  of  library  jobs 
vailable  in  the  next  two  or  three  years  is  liable  to  decrease  from  the  peak 
eriod  in  1968.  As  the  Canadian  economy  again  expands,  however,  the 
rospects  for  a resurgence  of  library  development  appear  good. 

eld  I ibrary  Science  Students’  Association  and  Council 

Dberi  tudents  enrolled  in  the  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
li  library  Science  have  formed  a Students’  Association  and  each  year  elect 
; Caijjiembers  to  the  Students’  Council  of  the  School  of  Library  Science  to 
j ;present  them  oflBcially  in  all  matters  affecting  their  interests.  An  incidental 
ibai  je  to  cover  operating  costs  is  levied  on  all  full-time  students  at  registration. 
|a  addition,  m.l.s.  students  belong  to  the  Graduate  Students’  Union. 


i ibrary  Science  Alumni  Association 

khe  University  of  Toronto  School  of  Library  Science  Alumni  Association, 
irganized  in  1929,  provides  a valuable  contact  between  the  School  and  its 
raduates.  The  Association  participates  actively  with  other  alumni  associa- 
ons  of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  the  annual  Varsity  Fund  appeal.  Two 
I lembers  of  the  Library  Science  Alumni  Association  serve  on  the  Board  of 
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Directors  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  and  an  alumri 
representative  elected  by  the  graduates  in  library  science  sits  as  a member  cl 
the  Senate  of  the  University.  The  Association  has  raised  funds  to  support 
special  lectureship,  scholarships  and  a student  loan  fund  administered  b 
the  School.  It  has  also  undertaken  responsibility  for  arranging  receptions  fc 
Ubrary  science  students  from  time  to  time. 


The  Bertha  Bassam  Lecture  in  Librarianship 

With  the  support  of  the  University  of  Toronto  School  of  Library  Scienc 
Alumni  Association,  the  Bertha  Bassam  Lecture  in  Librarianship  wa 
established  in  1965  by  the  University  of  Toronto  to  honour  Dr.  Bert! 
Bassam,  Director  of  the  School  from  1951  to  1964.  The  lecture  is  deliverel 
every  two  or  three  years  by  an  outstanding  figure,  preferably  from  abroaj 
and  not  necessarily  a librarian,  whose  topic  is  relevant  to  the  subject 
libraries  and  librarianship.  The  second  lecture  of  the  series,  Developir 
Public  Library  Services;  a German  Outlook,  was  delivered  by  Hor 
Emestus,  Deputy  Director,  Cologne  Public  Libraries,  Cologne,  GermanjI 
on  April  12,  1969,  at  Trinity  College,  University  of  Toronto. 
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Living  Accommodation 

Residence  accommcxlation  is  very  limited  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
it  is  therefore  the  custom  to  give  preference  to  undergraduates.  Several 
residences,  however,  are  still  open  to  a limited  number  of  graduate  students. 
The  fees  for  room  and  board  are  approximately  $850.00.  Most  of  the  men’s 
and  women’s  residences  have  donships  for  which  graduate  students  may 
apply. 

iMen  should  address  inquiries  to:  The  Dean  of  Men,  Devonshire  House,  3 
Devonshire  Place,  Toronto  181,  Ontario;  The  Principal,  Knox  College, 
59  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  181,  Ontario;  The  Dean  of  Men,  Trinity 
t College,  Hoskin  Avenue,  Toronto  181,  Ontario;  The  Senior  Tutor,  Vic- 
ftoria  College,  73  Queen’s  Park  Crescent  East,  Toronto  181,  Ontario;  The 
I Dean  of  Residence,  Wycliffe  College,  Hoskin  Avenue,  Toronto  181,  On- 
j|  tario. 


Women  should  address  inquiries  to:  The  Dean  of  Women,  St.  Hilda’s 
College,  2 Devonshire  Place,  Toronto  181,  Ontario;  The  Dean  of  Women, 
University  College,  85  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  181,  Ontario;  The  Dean 
of  Women,  Victoria  College,  73  Queen’s  Park  Crescent  East,  Toronto  181, 
^ Ontario. 


Massey  College 

Massey  College  provides  accommodation  for  approximately  84  men  regis- 
tered in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Of  this  number  61  can  be  given 
rooms  in  College  and  another  23  are  provided  with  facilities  for  study, 
and  the  use  of  the  common  rooms,  dining-hall  and  library.  Admission  is 
by  election,  and  those  elected  to  Junior  Fellowships  pay  fees  which  cover 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  in  the  College;  thus  each  Junior 
Fellowship  constitutes  a substantial  scholarship.  Complete  information  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  The  Secretary,  Massey  College,  4 Devonshire 
Place,  Toronto  181,  for  a brochure  which  gives  a full  description  of  the 
College  and  details  regarding  the  manner  of  application. 

Graduate  Student  Residence 

The  St.  George  Graduate  Residence  accommodates  approximately  300 
single  men  and  women  graduate  and  post-baccalaureate  students.  The 
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residence  is  located  on  the  south-east  comer  of  Bloor  and  St.  Geord 
Streets  and  provides  facilities  in  between  that  of  a conventional  residen< 
and  an  apartment  building;  there  is  no  dining  hall  or  cafeteria;  kitchei 
are  provided  as  are  laundry  and  common  rooms.  The  residence  is  admim 
tered  by  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  through  the  Warden.  All  inquiri( 
concerning  the  residence  should  be  directed  to  the  Warden,  321  Bloc 
Street  West,  Toronto  181,  Ontario. 


Married  Student  Apartments 
One-  and  two-bedroom  unfurnished  apartments  in  high-rise  buildings  net 
the  University  are  available  for  married  students  on  a yearly  lease  basi 
Brochures,  with  rent  schedules  and  application  forms,  may  be  obtaine 
from  the  University  Housing  Service,  49  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  181 
Ontario. 
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Housing  Service 

For  the  convenience  of  those  students  who  are  not  able  to  find  accommcj 
dation  in  the  University  and  College  residences,  the  University  maintain 
a listing  of  rooming  houses,  flats  and  apartments.  Addresses  of  these  ma 
be  obtained  through  the  Housing  Service  office  at  49  St.  George  Stree 
Toronto  181,  Ontario. 

As  ofif-campus  housing  is  privately  controlled,  the  University  can  neithep 
guarantee  its  quality  nor  reserve  it  on  behalf  of  tenants.  Students  requirin 
off-campus  housing  are  advised  to  plan  to  arrive  a few  days  in  advance  o 
registration  and  stay  temporarily  in  a hotel  so  that  they  may  have  aiVi 
opportunity  to  locate  permanent  accommodation.  Hi 
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The  Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Inc. 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incorporated  offers  residence  and  singl® 
room  accommodation  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  Tot£ 
occupancy  is  300  in  residence,  half  male,  half  female,  and  85  in  singlJ 
rooms.  Meals  are  provided,  and  non-residents  are  invited  to  eat  at  th4 
Co-op  Dining  Rooms. 

Rochdale  College  is  open  to  offer  student  accommodation  of  varyind 
forms.  Single  and  double  rooms,  suites,  and  apartments  are  offered  at  reason| 
able  rates.  Total  accommodation  is  for  about  850  students,  both  male  anc 
female.  A large  cafeteria  is  contained  within  the  building.  Students  ma) 
take  advantage  of  the  educational  program  of  Rochdale  College  on  eitheij 
a full  or  part-time  basis  if  they  so  desire.  Rochdale  College  is  operated  oE(] 
the  co-operative  system. 

Since  the  University  of  Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with  eitheU 
the  Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Inc.,  or  Rochdale  College,  all  in-  j 
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^^"Iquiries  should  be  addressed  to:  Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Inc.,  395 
Huron  Street,  Toronto  181,  Ontario,  or  Rochdale  College  Reservations 
j'^^®C)ffice,  341  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  181,  Ontario. 

College 

®*'*’^rartu  College,  a private  student  residence,  offers  accommodation  to  single 
nale  and  female  graduate  and  professional  faculty  students.  444  single 
•ooms  and  15  double  rooms  are  available.  Suites  for  groups  of  six  have 
gjjjj.;heir  own  cooking  and  dining  facilities.  Single  rooms  are  $90.00-$93.00 
;|jjj5er  month,  and  double  rooms  $75.00  per  month.  A large  cafeteria  is 
ocated  on  the  main  floor.  There  are  coin  laundry  and  parking  facilities 
ivailable.  All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to:  Tartu  College,  310  Bloor 
Jtreet  West,  Toronto  181,  Ontario  (Telephone  925-4747). 


Jniversity  Health  Service 

ommof^ninical.  Psychiatric,  Athletic  Injury  and  Infirmary  services  are  available, 
linta^is  outlined  in  the  Health  Service  brochure. 

sema)!  Medical  Examination  is  required  of  any  student,  annually,  before 
Street!  )articipating  organized  or  competitive  athletics. 

Vaccination  against  Smallpox  at  the  Health  Service  is  required  before 
neithef )ctober  1 5 unless  a certificate  of  successful  vaccination  within  the  previous 
(iuini|hree  years  is  produced. 

ioceoii  Chest  X-ray  for  Tuberculosis  is  required  of  all  students  in  their  first 
ave  aal'ear  at  this  University,  unless  they  produce  proof  of  a normal  chest  X-ray 
>r  a negative  reaction  to  Tuberculin  skin  testing  within  the  previous  six 
Qonths,  and  is  required  annually  of  all  students  whose  domicile  is  not  in 
, Canada. 


Graduate  Students’  Appointments  Registry 

'lie  Graduate  Students’  Appointments  Registry  is  a central  index  file  con- 
aining  curriculum  vitae,  transcripts,  and  letters  of  recommendation  from 
upervising  professors.  The  Registry  is  intended  to  facilitate  application 
|or  teaching  appointments  by  assisting  in  assembling  and  duplicating  rele- 
ant student  records. 

The  Registry  is  not  primarily  a placement  function.  It  is  designed  to 
espond  to  requests  from  other  academic  institutions  for  credentials  of 
graduate  students,  particularly  doctoral  candidates,  seeking  teaching  posi- 
tons  with  them.  Material  is  submitted  to  the  file  at  the  request  of  the 
raduate  student  who  is  responsible  for  obtaining  the  agreement  of  the 
•upervising  staff  member  to  provide  a letter  of  recommendation, 
j The  request  for  student  credentials  must  come  from  the  college  interested 
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student.  Consequently,  students  should  apply  directly  to  the  college 
which  they  are  interested,  stating  that  credentials  may  be  obtained 
request  to  the  Graduate  Students’  Appointments  Registry,  581  Spadk  (s' 
Avenue,  University  of  Toronto. 


Career  Counselling  and  Placement  Centre 

Career  counselling,  part-time,  summer  and  permanent  placement  serviJs 
are  available  on  a year-round  basis  at  the  Career  Counselling  and  Pla< 
ment  Centre.  Students  may  use  the  facilities  of  the  career  library,  c 
campus  interviews  or  individual  referral  services.  The  Centre  is  located 
581  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto  181,  Ontario  (Telephone  928-2538). 


Hart  House 

All  male  students  are  required  to  become  members  of  Hart  House,  'll}' 
purpose  and  the  conditions  of  this  membership  are  defined  in  a bulle  i\( 
available  from  Hart  House,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181,  Ontari*^ 


M]lraduate  Students’  Union 

^'^'S^'ivery  graduate  student  registered  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  has 
^lecome,  by  virtue  of  the  fee  he  has  paid,  a member  of  the  Graduate  Stu- 
T<ia|ents’  Union,  and  is  entitled  to  full  use  of  its  many  facilities.  The  Union 
milding  is  situated  at  16  Bancroft  Avenue  (south  of  Harbord  Street, 
(etween  Spadina  Avenue  and  Huron  Street).  Its  first  floor  lounge  contains 
aagazines,  television,  telephone,  a piano  and  high-fidelity  set.  A snack  bar 
^^'^iperates  between  12:00  noon  and  2:00  p.m. 

The  gymnasium  is  equipped  for  basketball,  badminton  and  volleyball, 
^’’’Ind  a games-room  for  table-tennis  and  billiards.  The  building  is  open  for 
®^*tie  use  of  all  graduate  students  from  9:00  a.m.  to  11:30  p.m.  every  week- 
'■  ay  and  from  1 :00  p.m.  to  11:30  p.m.  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

Activities  of  the  Union  are  organized  by  an  elected  committee  of  gradu- 
te  students  operating  twelve  months  of  the  year.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
^!xecutive  of  the  Graduate  Students’  Union  to  represent  officially  the  mem- 
"^ers  of  the  Union  in  all  matters  affecting  their  interests.  Activities  include 
Ontajji^ine  ^nd  Cheese  parties,  dances  with  live  music,  trips  to  the  University- 
wned  farm  at  Caledon,  ski  outings,  trips  to  Stratford,  ice-hockey,  soccer, 
asketball,  a wine-making  guild,  etc. 

Graduate  departments  or  groups  may  organize  faculty-student  parties 
sing  the  facilities  of  the  Graduate  Students’  Union. 

The  Graduate  Students’  Union  allocates  over  20%  of  its  budget  to  de- 
artmental  organizations  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  programs  of  relevance 
) their  members.  An  “automatic”  departmental  grant  of  $2.00  per  mem- 
er  is  given  upon  presentation  of  a constitution  and  budget.  A sample  copy 
if  a departmental  constitution  is  available  from  the  GSU  office.  In  addi- 
on  an  extraordinary  grants  item  which  includes  allocations  for  confer- 
ices,  debates,  publishing  material,  bringing  in  speakers,  etc.  is  available. 

Information  and  inquiries  about  coming  events  may  be  found  on  bulletin 
oards  throughout  campus,  in  the  St.  George  Dragon,  The  Varsity  or  by 
lephoning  the  Executive  Assistant  at  928-2391  or  928-6233  between 
:00  a.m.-5:00  p.m. 


iternational  Student  Centre  - ISC 

he  International  Student  Centre  provides  a meeting  place  on  campus  for 
udents  from  Canada  and  abroad  to  come  together  in  organized  programs 
• informal  gatherings  in  a multi-cultural  setting.  The  “international  corn- 
unity”  on  the  campus  can  find  there  ample  opportunity  to  exchange 
eas,  to  demonstrate  their  cultures,  and  to  relax  together. 

There  is  no  membership  fee  and  all  students,  Canadian  and  overseas, 
aduate  and  undergraduate,  are  invited  to  register  for  the  mailing  list. 
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They  are  welcome  to  use  any  of  the  facilities  at  isc,  to  participate  in  i 
activities,  to  help  on  the  program  committees,  and  to  perpetuate  its  spi 

A varied  program  of  events  is  organized  with  the  close  co-operation 
the  national  clubs  and  interest  groups  in  the  Centre.  Lectures,  discussion 
“Country  Nights,”  trips,  excursions,  films  and  parties  are  some  of  the  a< 
tivities  planned  throughout  the  year. 

Reception  and  orientation  of  new  overseas  students  are  two  of  the  maj 
functions  of  the  Centre.  Contact  is  made  with  overseas  students  prior 
their  departure  for  Canada  to  provide  them  in  advance  with  informati 
and  to  determine  their  travel  plans.  Students  and  the  fuU-time  staff  woi 
together  in  meeting  new  students  on  arrival  and  assisting  them  in  getti: 
settled.  Enquiries  should  be  addressed  to:  Mrs.  R.  G.  Riddell,  Directo| 
International  Student  Centre,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181,  O: 
tario,  Canada. 

Community  friends  work  closely  with  the  Centre  in  arranging  oppoi 
tunities  for  overseas  students  to  meet  Canadian  families.  These  inclutj 
Sunday  Open  House,  International  Student  Wives’  Group,  concerts,  med 
ing  with  community  groups  as  well  as  home  hospitality. 

The  full-time  staff  is  always  pleased  to  discuss  with  students  their  intei 
ests  or  concerns  and  when  necessary  to  refer  them  to  the  correct  person  t 
agency.  The  Director  of  the  International  Student  Centre  is  also  the  Ovei 
seas  Student  Adviser. 
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St.  Andrew’s  - University  Day  Nursery 

This  day  nursery,  established  and  supported  by  the  University  of  Toronh 
the  Graduate  Students’  Union  and  the  Students’  Administrative  Counci 
provides  pre-school  education  and  day  care  facilities  for  children  of  Un 
versity  of  Toronto  students.  Children  aged  two  to  five  years  are  acceptet 
The  nursery,  located  at  St.  Andrew’s  United  Church,  117  Bloor  Stre(i 
East,  is  well  equipped  and  staffed,  and  is  licensed  under  the  Day  NurserJ 
Act,  Province  of  Ontario.  It  operates  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5:45  p.m.  througf 
out  the  winter  and  summer  academic  sessions.  Fees  are  reasonable,  ani 
noon  meals  and  morning  and  afternoon  snacks  are  provided. 

Priority  of  enrolment  is  given  to  children  of  University  students,  althoug' 
children  of  other  members  of  the  University  community  will  be  considereq:  m 
Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  nursery  (telephone  921-7078 
or  from  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  (928-2665), 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDIES 
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rhe  School  of  Graduate  Studies 

>f>or|  rhe  School  of  Graduate  Studies  conducts  all  work  leading  to  graduate 
iDJlit  degrees  in  the  University.  Established  as  a distinct  academic  division  in 
*1^1922,  the  School  is  now  organized  into  four  divisions:  The  Humanities, 
The  Social  Sciences,  The  Physical  Sciences,  and  The  Life  Sciences. 

The  School  of  Graduate  Studies  annually  issues  a Calendar  in  which 
here  are  sections  on  General  Regulations;  Degree  Regulations;  Fees;  Fi- 
lancial  Assistance;  General  Information;  Departmental  Regulations  and 
W bourses;  and  the  Graduate  Faculty.  For  complete  official  regulations,  see 
he  Calendar  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Categories  of  Graduate  Students 


riHi  rhe  University  offers  advanced  courses  of  study  and  facilities  for  research 
tsot|  0 two  categories  of  graduate  students,  those  proceeding  directly  to  a degree, 
W ind  those  not  proceeding  directly  to  a degree.  Admission  to  advanced 
x)urses,  or  to  the  privileges  of  research,  does  not  in  itself  imply  admission 
.0  candidacy  for  a higher  degree. 
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Students  proceeding  directly  to  a degree  are  enrolled  for  one  of  the  various 
graduate  degrees  or  diplomas  offered  by  the  School.  Most  degree  students 
nust  be  enrolled  on  a full-time  basis.  Some  departments  offer  part-time 
nstruction  at  the  Master’s  level. 


Students  not  proceeding  directly  to  a degree  are  enrolled  in  one  of  the  fol- 
[j„  jowing  categories  of  Special  Student: 
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jfa)  Probationary  Students  - when  an  applicant’s  credentials  are  from  a uni- 
/ersity  whose  curricula  cannot  readily  be  appraised  by  the  graduate 
lepartment  and  Degree  Committee  concerned,  the  applicant  will  be  re- 
quired to  register  in  the  first  instance  in  this  category  for  at  least  four 
nonths.  If,  after  this  period,  the  department  is  convinced  that  the  student 
s qualified  for  degree  candidature,  it  may  recommend  to  the  Degree  Com- 
nittee  concerned  that  the  student  be  enrolled  for  the  degree  and  the  four- 
nonth  period  as  a Special  Student  shall  not  prevent  his  receiving 
esidence  credit  for  the  academic  year  in  question.  If  the  student  is  not 
ecommended  by  the  department  for  candidature,  he  may  remain  as  a 
Special  Student  for  the  remainder  of  the  academic  year  when  his  case 
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would  be  reviewed  by  the  department  and  the  School  of  Graduate  Studi( 
If  it  is  then  apparent  that  the  student  is  not  qualified  to  proceed  to 
degree,  he  shall  be  refused  further  enrolment  in  the  School  but  will 
granted  a Certificate  of  Attendance  for  the  year  which  he  has  spent  at  tl 
University  of  Toronto. 

(b)  Full-Time  Special  Students  who  are  taking  a full-time  program 
study  not  leading  to  any  degree  or  diploma,  or 

(c)  Occasional  Students  who  are  taking  one  or  more  courses  on  a part-tii 
basis. 

Courses  taken  by  students  in  categories  (b)  and  (c)  cannot  become  paj 
of  a subsequent  degree  program  in  this  University.  However,  in  exception! 
cases,  the  Degree  Committee  will  consider  recommendations  from  tl 
department  concerned  that  credit  be  granted  for  prerequisite  courses. 
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Admission  Requirements  m& 

The  regulations  for  admission  as  printed  in  this  section  specify  minim^*'* 
requirements  only.  Some  departments  have  additional  requirements. 


Academic  Requirements 

Except  where  otherwise  stated  in  the  Degree  Regulations,  degree  student 
must  have  a four-year  University  of  Toronto  Bachelor’s  degree  with  at  leas 
B standing,  or  its  equivalent  from  another  approved  university;  probations 
students  must  appear  to  have  equivalent  standing. 

Applicants  who  graduated  five  or  more  years  ago  without  achieving 
sufficiently  high  standing  for  admission  to  the  School  as  Degree  candidates! 
but  who  have  since  done  significant  intellectual  work,  may  be  considered  foJ 
admission  if  a department  wishes  to  recommend  it.  Such  applicants  musi 
present  substantial  evidence  that,  in  the  interval  since  graduation,  they  havd 
achieved  qualifications  at  least  equivalent  to  those  stated  in  the  precedinj 
paragraph. 

All  students  must  have  a degree  from  a recognized  university.  Admissiot 
without  a university  degree  is  a rare  exception  and  approval  of  the  Council 
is  required. 
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Facility  in  the  English  Language 
Facility  in  the  English  Language  must  be  established  by  all  applicants! 
from  universities  outside  Canada  whose  native  language  is  not  English.! 
This  must  be  done  before  arrival  on  this  campus.  Acceptable  tests  arej 
available  for  students,  whose  admission  has  been  recommended,  from:r 
(a)  English  Language  Institute,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi-| 
gan,  U.S.A.;  (b)  toefl.  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,! 
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Where  the  language  of  undergraduate  instruction  and  examination 
Fionas  been  uniformly  English,  evidence  of  an  applicant’s  proficiency  pre- 
btiented  by  one  of  his  University  professors  may  satisfy  the  School. 

latiiii 

Vocedure  for  Degree  Students 

raj]  i^3ecoming  a degree  student  consists  of  three  phases:  (1)  application;  (2) 
egistration;  and  (3)  enrolment.  Each  phase  requires  a certain  amount  of 
, locumentation,  and  there  are  deadlines  which  must  be  met,  some  of  which 
'**'®^iave  a fee  penalty.  In  other  cases  a student’s  chances  of  being  accepted  are 
eopardized  by  being  late.  All  admissions  are  subject  to  the  recommenda- 
'^.P^ion  of  the  department  concerned  and  to  the  approval  of  the  School  of 

'**°°^jraduate  Studies. 

imji( 

s,  '^hase  1(a)  Application  for  Admission  [Deadline  March  15] 

n order  to  be  considered  for  a University  of  Toronto  fellowship,  admission 
ipplications  must  be  received  by  February  1.  Application  for  admission  (on 
iniii^he  standard  application  form)  and  transcripts  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary, 
Jchool  of  Graduate  Studies.  Students  not  previously  enrolled  in  the  School 
)f  Graduate  Studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto  must  at  this  time  include 
in  application  fee  of  $10.00  (certified  cheque  or  money  order  in  Canadian 
'‘*^®funds  made  payable  to  the  University  of  Toronto). 

If  the  department  concerned  requests  that  an  application  be  transferred 

0 another  department  or  defers  an  application  for  one  year,  the  applicant 
vill  not  be  required  to  pay  the  admission  fee  a second  time.  If,  for  any 

^'^')ther  reason,  enrolment  in  the  School  is  not  completed,  the  applicant  will 
>e  required  to  re-apply  and  pay  the  application  fee  again. 

Admission  places  will  be  assigned  on  the  basis  of  applications  that  have 
)een  received  by  March  15.  In  some  departments  places  may  remain  after 
hese  assignments  have  been  made.  In  such  cases  applications  for  admission 
^.nay  be  considered  after  March  15  but  in  no  case  can  an  application  for 
idmission  to  the  regular  session  be  considered  after  August  1. 

Applications  are  examined  by  the  department;  its  recommendation  for 
icceptance  must  then  be  approved  by  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Ap- 
)licants  are  informed  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  decision.  Acceptance  is 
''alid  only  for  the  session  for  which  application  is  made. 

1 If  an  applicant  is  provisionally  accepted  on  the  basis  of  incomplete  tran- 
;cripts,  he  must  submit  two  official  copies  of  his  final  transcript  before  his 

^ ipplication  can  be  considered  for  final  acceptance. 

£,  ^hase  \{h)  A pplication  for  Financial  Assistance 

!d|  viany  graduate  students  will  require  financial  assistance  to  pursue  their 
” tudies.  For  Canadian  students,  fellowships  are  offered  through  the  federal 
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and  provincial  governments.  The  University  of  Toronto  also  has  a con; 
siderable  number  of  fellowships.  Some  of  these  are  open  to  students  in  al 
departments.  Others  are  restricted  to  students  of  one  or  more  department^' 
or  to  a Division  of  the  School. 


Phase  2 Registration  [Deadline  September  21  ] 

Registration  begins  at  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  where  Fees  formi 
are  given  to  students  whose  admission  has  been  approved.  On  presentatioi 
of  a receipt  confirming  that  at  least  the  first  instalment  of  fees  has  beei 
paid,  registration  cards  and  enrolment  forms  will  be  issued. 

The  penalty  for  late  registration  is  $10.00,  plus  $1.00  for  each  day  ol 
lateness  up  to  a maximum  of  $20.00.  In  no  case  will  registration  or  re 
registration  be  permitted  after  November  1.  Students  must  register  at  thi 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  65  St.  George  Street,  between  the  hours  o: 
9:15  a.m.  and  12:30  p.m.  and  from  1:30  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  (Monday  t( 
Friday)  from  September  8 to  21,  1971. 

Phase  3 Enrolment 
After  registration  is  completed,  the  student  proceeds  to  the  department  and 
arranges  a program  of  study  (courses,  research  topic,  supervisor)  with  the 
department.  An  outline  of  the  student’s  program  on  the  enrolment  form  is 
submitted  by  the  department  to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  for  ap- 
proval by  the  Degree  Committee  of  the  appropriate  Division.  The  dead- 
line date  for  the  return  of  completed  enrolment  forms  is  October  29. 


Procedure  for  Special  Students 

Special  students  in  categories  (a)  and  (b),  i.e.,  probationary  and  full-session 
are  students  who  may  have  applied  as  degree  students  but  who  have  been 
accepted  in  one  of  these  categories.  If  they  intend  to  register  they  follow  the 
procedure  as  outlined  in  phases  2 and  3. 

Special  students  in  category  (c),  i.e.,  occasional,  may  make  application 
at  any  time  up  to  the  beginning  of  registration.  Approval  of  the  application 
must  be  obtained  from  the  department  or  departments  giving  the  course  or 
courses  applied  for.  As  with  other  students  phases  2 and  3 must  be  followed. 


Procedure  for  University  of  Toronto  Graduate  Students  Proceeding  to  a 
Higher  Degree 

Students  in  a Master’s  program  at  this  University,  who  hope  to  enter  a 
PHiL.M.  or  Doctor’s  program  in  the  subsequent  academic  session,  or 
students  enrolled  as  special  students  who  hope  to  enter  a degree  program 
must  follow  the  complete  procedure  (application,  registration,  enrolment, 
etc.)  as  outlined  for  degree  students.  All  deadlines  apply;  only  the  applica- 
tion fee  is  unnecessary. 
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^ {Procedure  for  Students  Re-registering  for  the  Same  Degree 

Students  continuing  in  a degree  program,  whether  full-time  or  part-time, 
4 should  follow  the  procedure  for  degree  students  starting  at  phase  1(b). 
( So  application  for  admission  is  required. 

A time  limit  exists  for  all  degrees.  All  degree  candidates  must  re-register 
and  pay  the  appropriate  fees  annually  after  completion  of  course  and  resi- 
dence requirements  until  the  degree  has  been  granted.  Candidates  receiving 
{the  degree  at  the  Fall  Convocation  will  be  registered  without  payment  of 
the  re-registration  fee,  provided  they  were  registered  in  the  previous  session. 

I 

Dual  Registration 

A student  whose  work  for  a Master’s  degree  at  this  University  is  not  com- 
pleted in  time  for  the  Fall  Convocation  and  who  has  been  accepted  for 
PH.D.  candidacy  may  enrol  as  a dual  registrant.  The  student  must  register 
and  pay  the  appropriate  fee  for  each  degree.  Dual  registrants  must  be  rec- 
ommended for  the  Master’s  degree  before  January  28  if  they  are  to  receive 
PH.D.  residence  credit. 

If,  by  January  28,  such  a student  completes  satisfactorily  the  work  for 
;the  degree,  the  Master’s  degree  is  conferred  upon  him  at  the  February 
.[Meeting  of  Senate.  His  enrolment  as  a ph.d.  candidate  is  continued  and 
[he  receives  ph.d.  residence  credit  for  the  full  session. 

li  If  the  work  for  the  Master’s  degree  is  not  completed  in  time  for  the 
'[degree  to  be  conferred  at  the  February  Meeting  of  Senate,  the  ph.d.  regis- 
Uration  is  cancelled  and  the  student  continues  to  be  enrolled  as  a Master’s 
1,  candidate  only.  No  residence  credit  towards  the  ph.d.  is  allowed. 

Dual  registration  with  the  phil.m.  is  not  permitted. 


Graduate  Summer  Session 

^All  students,  whether  attending  formal  courses  or  engaged  in  research,  must 
register  for  the  Summer  Session. 

j In  addition  to  a large  program  of  research  supervision  and  independent 
Jstudy,  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  will  offer  during  the  summer,  a 
number  of  graduate  courses  for  credit  towards  higher  degrees.  Courses 
will  be  offered  in  the  summer,  1971,  in  Library  Science.  The  courses  will 
be  equivalent  to  those  offered  during  the  winter  session  but  they  will  vary 
I in  duration  and  thus  in  frequency  of  meeting.  Application  for  admission 
* to  the  Summer  Session  should  be  made  before  April  15. 

Residence 

Credit  for  academic  residence  requirements  can  only  be  given  to  full-time 
students  who  live  close  enough  to  the  University  to  participate  fully  in 
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University  activities.  In  all  graduate  programs  in  which  full-time  residence 
is  required,  but  not  defined,  full-time  residence  is  understood  to  limit  em- 
ployment outside  the  academic  program  so  that  the  total  time  involved  does 
not  exceed  a maximum  of  ten  hours  a week. 


Grading  System 

The  grading  system  is: 

(a)  Regular  graduate  courses 

A-b 

A 

A- 


B-f 

B 

B— 


FAIL 


net! 


For  averaging  purposes,  passing  grades  are  assigned  the  following 
points : 

A-b  9 points  B-|-  6 points 
A 8 points  B 5 points 
A—  7 points  B—  4 points 

( b ) Prerequisite  courses 

Graded  as  in  (a),  save  for  an  additional  category,  where  permitted  by 
departments 

C 

For  averaging  purposes,  C is  assigned  2 points 


(c) 


A special  category  of  graduate  courses  will  be  graded  Pass  or  Fail.  Hi 
Such  courses  are  to  be  offered  at  the  option  of  the  department  and  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  appropriate 
Division. 


Withdrawals 


Withdrawal  forms  must  be  submitted  to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  and 
registration  and  Library  cards  surrendered,  if  a rebate  of  fees  is  to  be  con-  | a 
sidered;  rebate  of  fees,  if  any,  will  be  determined  by  the  date  on  which  the  llii 
withdrawal  form  is  received  by  the  School.  ! 

Unsatisfactory  Performance 

A student  whose  performance  is  considered  to  be  unsatisfactory  may  at 
any  time  on  the  recommendation  of  his  department  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Council  of  the  School  have  his  registration  cancelled. 


Degree  Recommendations 

When  all  requirements  have  been  fulfilled,  the  department  submits  a recom- 
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mendation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  giving  evidence 
that  the  program  approved  by  the  Degree  Committee  has  been  satisfactorily 
completed. 
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Convocations 

Convocation  ceremonies  are  held  twice  a year,  in  the  Spring  and  Fall.  The 
Secretary  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  submits  the  names  of  the 
graduands  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  who  advises  the  student  re- 
garding procedures  for  the  convocation  ceremony  and  who  is  responsible 
for  the  issuing  of  diplomas.  Graduate  degrees  may  also  be  conferred  in 
absentia  at  the  February  Meeting  of  Senate. 

Ineligibility  of  Senior  Staff  Members 

Members  of  the  staff  of  this  University  or  its  federated  or  affiliated  colleges, 
senior  in  rank  to  Lecturer,  are  not  eligible  to  be  graduate  students  pro- 
ceeding to  a degree  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 


Acknowledgement  of  Source  Materials 


In  all  theses  and  major  essays  submitted  to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
in  conformity  with  the  requirements  for  graduate  degrees,  source  materials 
used  must  be  properly  acknowledged.  If  they  are  not  the  submission  may 
be  disqualified  at  the  time  of  the  final  oral  examination  and,  after  adjourn- 
ment of  the  examination,  may  have  to  be  resubmitted  in  a corrected  form. 
Where  deliberate  plagiarism  is  susp>ected  disciplinary  proceedings  may  be 
initiated. 

Inventions 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  an  interest  in  any  invention  which  results 
from  research  supported  by  funds  or  utilizing  facilities  administered  by  the 
University,  whether  such  invention  be  made  by  a graduate  student  or  a 
University  employee,  and  reserves  the  right  to  require  such  student  or 
employee  to  assign  part  or  all  of  the  rights  in  any  such  invention  to  the 
University. 
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DOCTORAL  PROGRAM  IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 
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Doctor  of  Philosophy  Program 


The  School  of  Library  Science,  through  its  Graduate  Department,  plans  to 
offer  a program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (ph.d.). 
The  program  will  be  carried  on  under  the  regulations  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  ph.d.  program  will  begin  in 
September  1971. 
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Degree  Regulations 
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1.  A candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  be  regularly 
registered  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  General  Regulations.  He  must  so  register  in  each  year  of 
the  program. 
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2.  The  candidate  shall  pursue  in  this  University,  for  at  least  three  years  of 
full-time  attendance  under  the  direction  of  one  department,  a program  of 
advanced  study  and  research  which  must  be  approved  by  the  department 
and  by  the  Degree  Committee  of  the  appropriate  Division.  Credit  for  one 
of  these  years  may  be  given  for  the  time  spent  in  proceeding  to  a Master’s 
degree  (other  than  Master  of  Philosophy)  in  this  University. 

Credit  for  one  of  the  three  years  of  residence,  but  not  more  than  one 
year,  may  be  given  for  work  done  at  another  institution.  In  no  case  shall 
the  student  spend  less  than  two  of  the  three  required  years  of  residence  in 
full-time  attendance  at  this  University.  Time  spent  in  completing  the  first 
of  a two-year  Master’s  program  cannot  be  counted  as  one  of  the  two  re- 
quired years. 

Residence  credit  will  be  given  only  when  the  student  is  in  full-time 
attendance. 
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3.  Admission  to  a ph.d.  program  requires  at  least  a four-year  University  of  ] tp 
Toronto  degree  with  B standing  or  its  equivalent,  and  continuance  in  such 
a program  requires  maintenance  of  this  standard  and  demonstration  of  ^ 
research  ability.  Some  departments  have  additional  requirements.  These  are 
listed  under  the  departmental  regulations.  ^ 


4.  The  program  shall  include  the  study  of  a special  subject,  termed  the 
major  subject,  in  the  department  in  which  the  candidate  is  registered,  and 


of  two  other  subjects,  termed  the  minor  subjects.  In  the  major  subject  the 
department  may  require  one  or  more  courses  to  be  taken;  instruction  in 
one  of  the  two  minor  subjects  is  normally  given  by  a department  other  than 
that  in  which  the  student  is  registered  but  an  internal  minor  may  be  sub- 
stituted at  the  discretion  of  the  department. 


5.  When  the  candidate  is  accepted  the  major  department  must  outline  the 
)lansi  complete  program  on  the  enrolment  form.  The  completed  form  must  be 
PHi|i  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  not  later  than  October  31.  The  field 
lool  of  research  and  the  name  of  the  supervisor  must  be  submitted  not  later  than 
“jin  ■ April  1 of  the  penultimate  year  of  residence.  The  thesis  topic  must  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  October  3 1 of  the  ultimate  year  of  residence.  Depart- 
ments at  their  discretion  may  require  the  student  to  decide  upon  the  field 
of  research  and  thesis  topic  at  an  earlier  date. 
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6.  The  candidate  must  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  such  language  or 
languages,  other  than  English,  as  are  required  by  the  major  department 
(see  departmental  announcements  for  specific  requirements). 

Certain  departments  may  elect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the 
Centre  for  Linguistic  Studies  for  the  testing  and  certification  of  French  and 
German.  TTiese  tests  are  held  by  the  Centre  four  times  annually;  consult 
departmental  bulletin  boards  or  the  Centre  for  times  and  places. 

Testing  and  certification  of  languages  (including  French  and  German) 
may  also  be  administered  by  the  appropriate  language  department  or  by  the 
student’s  own  department. 

The  major  department  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  an  acceptable 
certificate  of  language  competence  is  deposited  with  the  School  of  Gradu- 
ate Studies. 
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7.  The  candidate,  through  his  department,  shall  present  a thesis  embodying 
the  results  of  original  investigation,  conducted  by  himself,  on  the  approved 
topic  from  his  major  subject.  The  thesis  shall  constitute  a significant  contri- 
bution to  the  knowledge  of  the  field. 

The  thesis  should  normally  be  written  in  English  but,  on  petition  by  the 
department  in  which  the  candidate  is  enrolled,  French  may  be  permitted. 
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8.  A candidate  admitted  to  a ph.d.  program  with  one  year’s  advanced 
standing  (e.g.,  holders  of  a recognized  m.l.s.)  must  complete  all  require- 
ments within  six  years. 

However,  on  recommendation  of  the  department  concerned,  and  with 
full  approval  of  the  Degree  Committee,  a candidate  who  has  failed  to  com- 
plete all  the  requirements  for  the  degree  within  this  period  may,  on  his 


presentation  of  causes  for  his  delay,  be  permitted  to  re-register,  and  he  mal 
also  be  required  to  remain  in  residence  until  he  has  completed  all  degreJ 
requirements.  Two  one-year  extensions  will  be  considered  but  only  in  ex^ 
ceptional  circumstances  and  only  where  evidence  of  substantial  progress  or 
the  thesis  has  been  submitted  to  the  department  concerned.  Any  extension 
granted  must  be  calculated  as  beginning  immediately  upon  the  terminatior 
of  the  permitted  periods. 
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9.  The  candidate  shall  defend  his  thesis  at  a Senate  oral  examination.  This 
examination  is  normally  scheduled  at  the  request  of  the  department 
which  the  student  is  registered.  It  will  be  scheduled  upon  the  student’s 
appeal  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  at  any  time  after 
fulfilment  of  residence  and  course  requirements  and  the  submission  of  the 
thesis. 
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10.  At  least  one  month  before  the  examination  is  to  be  held  the  Chairman 
of  the  graduate  department  must : 

(a)  request  the  School  for  an  examination  date; 

(b)  submit  to  the  School  the  names  of  two  appraisers  who  will  supply  brief 
written  reports  on  the  thesis.  The  Degree  Committee  will,  when  it  deems 
advisable,  appoint  an  additional  appraiser  (or  appraisers)  who  will  also 
report  in  writing  on  the  thesis.  Departments  may  request  an  external  ex- 
aminer or  appraiser.  Requests  for  authorization  to  invite  such  persons  to 
act  must  be  submitted  to  the  Assistant  Dean  and  additional  time  must  be 
allowed  to  ensure  that  the  appraiser  or  examiner  can  submit  his  report.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  department  to  ensure  that  a copy  of  the  thesis 
is  delivered  to  each  appraiser  at  least  four  weeks  in  advance  of  the  ex- 
amination date.  Appraisals  must  be  submitted  to  the  School  at  least  two 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  examination  date; 

(c)  forward  nominations  for  an  Examination  Committee  of  six  or  more 
members  to  conduct  the  Senate  oral  examination  of  the  candidate,  such 
nominations  to  be  approved,  added  to  or  amended  by  the  Degree  Com- 
mittee of  the  Division.  At  least  two  of  the  Committee  must  be  from  outside 
the  major  department.  Extra-departmental  representation  may  be  met  by 
one  examiner  from  within  the  University  and  one  from  outside  the  Uni- 
versity. (See  regulations  above  with  respect  to  external  examiners  and  ap- 
praisers.) Departments  must  ascertain  in  advance  the  willingness  of  the 
persons  named  to  be  nominated. 
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11.  The  Examination  Committee  may  be  nominated  at  the  time  of  a can- 
didate’s registration  and  used  in  an  advisory  capacity  during  his  program 
by  any  department  which  considers  this  practice  advisable. 
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{2.  The  Chairman  of  the  Examination  Committee  shall  be  appointed  by 
[he  Degree  Committee. 

13.  At  least  three  weeks,  and  if  possible  four  weeks  before  the  oral  ex- 
unination, the  following  information  in  typewritten  form  is  required: 

a)  biographical  sketch; 

b)  major  and  minor  fields  and  principal  instructors; 

c)  list  of  any  of  the  candidate’s  publications  that  have  appeared  in  schol- 
arly and  scientific  journals; 

(d)  abstract  of  thesis  - abstract  copy  must  be  double-spaced,  with  one 
carbon  copy,  typed  on  one  side  only  of  quarto  size  paper; 

'e)  written  statement  from  department  indicating  approval  of  items  (a)- 

(d). 
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14.  At  least  two  weeks  before  the  date  set  for  the  Senate  oral  examination, 
hree  copies  of  the  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  School  together  with 
he  certificate  confirming  completion  of  the  major  and  minor  subjects  and 
anguage  requirements. 


,Jd5.  When  the  reports  called  for  have  been  received  and  the  Dean  acting 
j^-'br  the  Degree  Committee  has  given  due  notice,  the  candidate  shall  be 
required  to  defend  the  thesis  at  the  Senate  oral  examination. 

16.  All  members  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  are  entitled  to  attend  this  ex- 
^ ' amination.  Only  graduate  faculty  members  who  have  been  appointed  to  the 
*'  Examination  Committee,  and  External  Examiners,  are  eligible  to  vote. 

IS, 

jj  17.  The  Examination  Committee  represents  the  Council  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  and  through  it  the  Senate  of  the  University.  It  is  there- 
fore responsible  for  the  standard  of  the  ph.d.  degree  in  this  University, 
gji  Departmental  examinations  held  immediately  in  advance  of  the  final  oral 
^ must  not  therefore  interfere  with  attendance  at,  or  thoroughness  of,  the 
. final  examination. 

The  Committee  must  decide  whether  all  requirements  for  the  degree  are 
. adequately  documented. 

It  must  evaluate  the  appraisals  of  the  thesis  which  are  to  be  considered 
. only  as  individual  opinions  to  be  employed  as  the  Committee  sees  fit. 

It  must  examine  the  candidate  on  the  content  and  implication  of  his 
thesis. 

In  addition  to  determining  the  adequacy  of  the  thesis,  the  Committee 
must  satisfy  itself  that  the  thesis  document  meets  the  proper  standards  of 
■ scholarship.  The  Committee  possesses  the  full  authority  of  the  School  with 
respect  to  the  examination. 
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18.  A quorum  for  the  final  examination  is  five  voting  members,  includii 
at  least  one  extra-departmental  member,  and  the  Chairman.  The  Chairm; 
has  no  vote.  If  a quorum  is  not  present  the  Chairman  may  delay  the  e] 
amination  to  obtain  a quorum  or  he  may  postpone  the  examination  to 
other  date. 
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19.  The  candidate  passes  on  the  first  examination; 

(a)  if  the  decision  is  unanimous,  or 

(b)  if  there  is  not  more  than  one  negative  vote  or  abstention. 

If  there  is  more  than  one  negative  vote  or  abstention,  adjournment 
mandatory. 

In  the  event  of  adjournment,  the  Examining  Committee  must  decide  tl 
approximate  date  of  the  reconvening  of  the  examination.  The  time  betwe( 
the  adjourned  examination  and  the  reconvened  examination  should  be 
short  as  circumstances  will  permit  and  in  no  case  shall  exceed  one  yeal 
As  soon  as  the  Committee  has  determined  the  approximate  date  the  cai 
didate  shall  be  advised  of  this. 

At  the  reconvened  examination,  no  new  Committee  members  shall 
added,  except  for  necessary  replacements.  It  is  the  obligation  of  the  e; 
aminers  to  attend  the  reconvened  examination. 

The  candidate  passes  on  the  reconvened  examination: 

(a)  if  the  decision  is  unanimous,  or 

(b)  if  there  is  not  more  than  one  negative  vote  or  abstention. 

No  further  adjournment  will  be  allowed. 

If  a candidate  is  not  recommended  for  the  degree  by  the  Committee  i| 

charge  of  the  second  examination,  he  is  ineligible  for  further  ph.d.  candl 
dacy  at  this  University. 
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20.  If  minor  corrections  such  as  typographical  or  stylistic  changes  are 
condition  of  acceptance  of  the  thesis,  the  Chairman  or  Secretary  of  th| 
Graduate  Department  concerned  must  certify  in  writing  that  the  correc 
tions  have  been  made  before  the  candidate  is  recommended  for  the  degree 
If  major  changes  are  required  the  examination  must  be  adjourned  and 
the  Committee  reconvened  after  the  changes  have  been  made. 


21.  The  Chairman  of  the  Examination  Committee  is  responsible  for  seel 
ing  that  the  candidate  signs  the  University  Library  authorization  form  an^ 
publication  agreement. 


22.  The  School  requires  that  every  ph.d.  thesis  be  published  substantially 
as  it  is  accepted.  After  all  other  requirements  for  the  degree  have  been  met| 
publication  is  normally  accomplished  in  two  steps  as  follows: 

(a)  through  the  University  Library,  the  School  forwards  a copy  of  thd 
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cludijjrhesis  to  the  National  Library  of  Canada,  with  an  agreement  form  signed 
'^inmiby  the  author,  authorizing  the  National  Library  to  microfilm  the  thesis  and 
tieenlo  make  microfilm  copies  available  for  sale  on  demand.  The  National 
loauLibrary  will  film  the  thesis  exactly  as  it  is  and  will  list  the  thesis  in  Cana- 
iiana  as  a publication  of  the  National  Library.  To  offset  the  cost  of  micro- 
filming, the  National  Library  charges  a fee  of  $5. 

,T))  through  the  University  Library,  the  School  forwards  to  the  publishers 
of  Dissertation  Abstracts  an  approved  abstract  of  not  more  than  600 
j^^j.ivords,  prepared  by  the  author.  The  abstract  is  printed  in  Dissertation 
^Abstracts,  and  availability  of  the  thesis  in  film  form  at  the  National  Library 
.announced.  The  publishers  charge  a fee  of  $15  (American)  for  this  ser- 
,l^%ice,  and  at  the  time  of  printing  will  provide  the  author  with  offprints  for 
Ij^^an  additional  charge  of  $12  for  the  first  hundred,  $5  for  additional  hun- 
^dreds.  If  the  abstract  contains  more  than  600  words,  publication  may  be 
^■^^delayed  and  the  author  may  be  required  to  pay  an  additional  fee  to  cover 
“^increased  costs  of  publication. 

The  National  Library’s  Microfilm  Publication  Agreement  will  be  sent  to 

^the  candidate  in  advance  of  the  Senate  oral  examination,  and  must  be 

16  eii 

signed  and  submitted  to  the  Examination  Committee  Chairman  immedi- 
ately after  the  successful  completion  of  the  examination. 

Departments  may  require  students  to  submit  longer  abstracts  for  pur- 
poses of  the  final  examination.  Candidates  will  ascertain  from  their  own 
departments  the  requirements  in  this  regard.  In  such  cases,  the  600-word 
. abstract  may  be  submitted  after  the  final  examination  but  must  be  submit- 
ted before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

Publication  in  microfilm  satisfies  the  School’s  publication  requirement 
but  does  not  preclude  further  publication  of  the  thesis  or  any  part  of  it  in 
are:  a journal  or  as  a monograph.  In  this  case,  acknowledgment  should  be 
fti^made  that  the  work  was  originally  part  of  a thesis  at  the  University  of 
me(|  Toronto. 

Tlie  author,  in  consultation  with  the  thesis  supervisor  and  with  the 
aal  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  graduate  department,  shall  have  the  right 
fto  request  postponement  of  publication  by  microfilm  (but  not  by  abstract) 
for  a period  up  to  five  years. 

Copies  of  the  thesis  shall  have  on  them  the  words  “A  Thesis  submitted 
in  conformity  with  the  requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy in  the  University  of  Toronto.”  In  a prominent  place  on  the  title  page 
of  the  thesis  the  international  copyright  notice  should  appear,  which  con- 
sists of  three  elements  in  the  same  line  (a)  the  letter  c enclosed  in  a circle, 
(b)  the  name  of  the  copyright  owner,  in  this  case  the  author,  and  (c)  the 
tl  year. 
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These  regulations  became  effective  July  1,  1965,  and  now  apply  to 
students  who  are  enrolled  in  a ph.d.  program. 

23.  The  School  of  Graduate  Studies  has  made  funds  available  to  assif 
students  (except  those  enrolled  in  Educational  Theory)  with  the  costs 
curred  in  the  preparation  of  the  ph.d.  thesis,  up  to  a maximum  of  $100.0i 
each.  The  candidate  makes  application  for  reimbursement  after  he  hi 
taken  his  final  Senate  oral  examination.  Forms  for  this  purpose  are  avi 
able  in  the  ph.d.  oral  office.  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  T^e  applicatioi 
must  be  accompanied  by  official  receipts  for  costs  incurred  and  must  bj 
approved  by  the  Chairman,  or  Secretary,  of  the  Graduate  Department  p 
which  the  candidate  is  enrolled  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  School.  Costl 
may  include  such  items  as  typing,  xeroxing,  binding,  photographs,  microj 
filming  fee,  etc.  Items  such  as  living  expenses,  travel  costs,  fees  (excej 
for  the  microfilming  fee)  cannot  be  included. 
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The  Ph.D.  Program  in  Library  Science 

Doctoral  study  in  the  field  of  library  science  is  concerned  with  both  theo 
retical  and  applied  scholarship.  It  has  its  own  area  of  human  experience  t 
analyse,  its  own  body  of  descriptive  and  factual  data  to  gather,  and  its  o 
conceptual  schemes  to  formulate  and  test.  The  objective  of  the  ph.d.  pro 
gram  in  library  science  is  to  develop  research  capabilities  in  qualified  can 
didates  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  careers  in  teaching  and  research  ai 
the  university  level  or  for  careers  in  research  in  the  library  profession,  am 
to  stimulate  a scholarly  interest  in  research  among  a greater  number  o: 
members  of  the  profession.  The  program  is  designed  to  provide  opportunitiei 
for  advanced  study  in  the  theoretieal  foundations  of  library  science  as  we 
as  in  the  application  of  such  knowledge  to  professional  practice,  and  t 
develop  competence  in  the  identification  and  analysis  of  problems. 

Admission  to  the  ph.d.  program  is  limited  to  graduates  of  high  intellec-j 
tual  ability  who  have  an  interest  in  teaching  and  research.  Evaluation  o: 
applicants  will  be  based  on  academic  records,  on  letters  of  reference  and 
on  personal  interviews. 

Since  doctoral  students  will  have  different  backgrounds  and  areas  of 
interest,  programs  will  be  developed  on  an  individual  basis.  The  focus  of 
each  program  will  be  to  enable  the  student  to  achieve  satisfactory  stand- 
ards of  competence  in  his  major  and  minor  areas  of  study  in  order  to  per- 
mit him  to  carry  out  his  research  and  write  his  thesis.  The  program  of 
study  for  each  student,  developed  by  him  in  conjunction  with  his  adviser, 
must  be  approved  by  the  ph.d.  Committee  of  the  School  of  Library  Sci- 
ence and  by  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

When  a student  enters  the  doctoral  program,  having  completed  the 
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University  of  Toronto  Master  of  Library  Science  degree,  or  its  equivalent, 
his  first  year  of  residence  normally  will  be  concerned  with  work  in  his 
major  and  minor  areas,  with  completion  of  preparation  for  the  comprehen- 
sive examinations,  and  with  the  definition  of  the  area  of  his  thesis  re- 
search. In  his  second  year  of  residence,  a student  will  choose  his  thesis 
topic  and  be  engaged  in  full-time  research. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  all  requirements,  including  acceptance 
of  the  thesis  and  its  oral  defence,  a candidate  will  be  recommended  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (ph.d.). 

Major  Subject 

The  PH.D.  program  requires  study  of  one  of  three  major  subjects  to  be 
chosen  from  courses  3100,  3200  and  3800.  This  study  will  provide  the 
means  by  which  the  individual  student  can  gain  a comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  his  major  subject. 

Minor  Subjects 

The  PH.D.  program  also  requires  study  of  two  minor  subjects,  at  least  one 
of  which  must  be  chosen  from  library  science.  The  first  minor  subject 
normally  will  be  selected  from  courses  3100,  3200  and  3800,  but  must  be 
a different  course  than  the  major  subject.  Normally  the  student  would  be 
well  advised  to  select  his  first  minor  from  one  of  the  two  other  areas  in 
which  majors  are  offered  since  this  would  utilize  to  best  advantage  the 
faculty  members  who  have  major  commitments  in  the  doctoral  program. 
In  some  cases,  the  first  minor  subject  may  be  selected  from  appropriate 
courses  in  the  m.l.s.  program,  especially  in  the  areas  of  Organization  of 
Information  and  Library  Data  Processing. 

The  second  minor  subject  may  be  taken  either  within  the  School  of 
Library  Science  or  in  another  department  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.  The  relationship  which  the  second  minor  has  to  the  major  subject 
and  to  the  first  minor  is  a determination  which  will  be  made  in  terms  of 
the  individual  student’s  qualifications  and  needs. 

Thesis 

In  addition  to  satisfying  the  course  requirements,  the  ph.d.  candidate  will 
be  required  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  design  and  conduct  independent 
research  by  submitting  and  defending  a thesis  which  must  constitute  a sig- 
nificant contribution  to  knowledge  in  the  field  of  library  science. 

Regulations  for  the  Ph.D.  in  Library  Science 

1.  Admission  Standards:  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
are  accepted  under  the  General  Regulations  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. 
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A candidate  must  have  the  University  of  Toronto  degree  of  Master  of  Librar 
Science,  or  its  equivalent. 

2.  Residence  Requirements:  A candidate  who  has  a University  of  Toront( 
Master  of  Library  Science  degree,  or  its  equivalent,  will  be  required  to  spen(  |tj 
two  years  of  residence  in  full-time  attendance,  and  must  complete  all  require  iV 
ments  for  the  ph.d.  within  six  years.  A candidate  who  has  completed  graduat 
work  in  library  science  may  apply  for  advanced  standing  which  will  in  no  cas'  | 
reduce  the  residence  requirement  below  two  years  of  full-time  attendance,  sn 

3.  Course  Requirements:  Normally  four  courses  (or  the  equivalent  in  half 
courses)  will  be  required  following  completion  of  the  m.l.s.  degree,  or  it 
equivalent. 

A candidate  will  be  required  to  complete  successfully  Course  3000,  Adjlj 
vanced  Studies  in  Research  in  Library  Science. 

A candidate  will  select  the  major  subject  in  which  the  thesis  will  be  writteij)i| 
from  the  following  areas:  (a)  the  social  environment  and  libraries;  (b)  in[ 
formation  resources  and  library  collections;  and  (c)  library  administration  i| 
A candidate  may  select  the  first  minor  subject  from  one  of  the  two  remaininjflU 
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areas  or  from  appropriate  m.l.s.  courses. 

A candidate  normally  will  select  the  second  minor  subject  from  course: 
offered  by  a department  other  than  the  Graduate  Department  of  Librar 
Science. 

A candidate  may  be  required  to  take  additional  courses  if  necessary  for  tb 
satisfactory  completion  of  his  program  of  studies. 

4.  Examinations:  Upon  completion  of  the  courses  of  instruction  in  th( 
major  subject  and  first  minor  subject  in  library  science,  the  candidate  will  b( 
required  to  pass  comprehensive  examinations  in  these  areas. 

Before  a candidate  may  begin  his  thesis  for  the  ph.d.,  he  must  satisfy  th( 
Department  that  he  has  the  ability  to  do  independent  research  at  an  advance; 
level. 

5.  Language  Requirement:  When  a substantial  part  of  the  literature  of  th« 
candidate’s  research  area  is  in  a language  other  than  English,  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  that  language  will  be  required  by  the  Department. 

6.  Thesis  Requirement:  The  candidate  shall  present  a thesis  embodying 
the  results  of  original  investigation,  conducted  by  himself,  on  the  approve; 
topic  from  his  major  subject.  The  thesis  shall  constitute  a significant  contri- 
bution to  the  knowledge  of  the  field. 

Each  candidate  will  have  a supervisor  and  two  or  more  advisers  for  his  thesis 
The  advisers  may  include  members  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  of  other  depart- 
ments of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
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3000  Advanced  Studies  in  Research  in  Library  Science 

Research  methodologies  applicable  to  library  science;  the  historical  method, 
the  experimental  method,  descriptive  methods;  statistics  and  the  processing 
of  data  by  both  conventional  and  mechanized  methods.  (Required  course.) 

3100  Advanced  Studies  in  the  Social  Environment  and  Libraries 

May  include  such  topics  as  the  philosophy,  objectives  and  purposes  of 
libraries;  the  history  of  libraries,  library  services,  books,  printing  and  pub- 
lishing; the  relationship  of  social  issues  to  the  dissemination  of  information 
and  the  role  of  libraries. 

3200  Advanced  Studies  in  Information  Resources  and  Library  Collections 

May  include  such  topics  as  descriptive  and  analytical  bibliography;  library 
systems  and  bibliographic  centres;  the  measurement  and  evaluation  of 
library  resources  and  collections. 

3800  Advanced  Studies  in  Library  Administration 

May  include  such  topics  as  decision  making,  communication  and  personnel 
management  in  libraries;  organizational  behaviour  in  libraries;  economic, 
legal  and  political  aspects  of  library  management. 


MASTER’S  PROGRAM  IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 
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Master  of  Library  Science  Program 

The  School  of  Library  Science,  through  its  Graduate  Department,  offers  a_ 
graduate  program  of  two  academic  years  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Library  Science  (m.l.s.).  The  program  is  carried  on  under  the  regula 
tions  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
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Degree  Regulations 

A candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Library  Science  must  have  either 
a three-  or  four-year  University  of  Toronto  Bachelor’s  degree  with  at  least 
B standing,  or  its  equivalent  from  another  approved  university. 

In  addition  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 
the  School  of  Library  Science  has  certain  other  requirements  for  applicants 
to  the  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Library  Science. 

An  applicant  is  required  to  supply  with  his  application  the  names  of  three 
persons  to  whom  the  School  of  Library  Science  may  write  for  references. 
If  possible,  at  least  one  of  these  persons  should  be  a librarian  and  the  other 
two,  if  not  librarians,  should  be  teachers  or  employers. 

Each  applicant  must  submit  with  his  application  a certificate  from  a duly 
qualified  medical  practitioner  stating  that  he  is  physically  and  mentally  fit. 

An  applicant  may  be  required  to  have  a personal  interview  with  a member 
of  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Library  Science  or  with  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  School. 

Each  applicant  accepted  by  the  School  of  Library  Science  will  be  required 
to  provide  on  or  before  registration  a passport  size  head-and-shoulders 
photograph  of  himself. 

An  applicant  who  has  not  had  library  experience  is  strongly  advised  to 
work  in  a library  under  professional  supervision  before  registration. 
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Degree  Requirements 

A candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Library  Science  normally  must 
complete  the  two  academic  years  of  the  program  by  full-time  study.  A 
candidate  for  the  first  year  of  the  m.l.s.  program  normally  may  enrol  for 
courses  at  the  beginning  of  the  Regular  Session  only,  i.e.,  in  September. 
Since  enrolment  is  limited,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  admit  all  qualified 
applicants. 
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A candidate  who  has  successfully  completed  the  first  year  of  the  m.l.s. 
program  will  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  degree  either  by  eight  half- 
courses or,  with  the  permission  of  the  School  of  Library  Science,  by  a com- 
bination of  six  half-courses  and  a research  project. 

If  a research  project  is  submitted  by  the  candidate,  three  printed  or 
typewritten  copies  must  be  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Graduate 
Department  of  the  School  of  Library  Science  not  later  than  April  15  if  the 
fersa  degree  is  to  be  conferred  at  the  Spring  Convocation,  not  later  than  October 
*13519  15  if  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred  at  the  Fall  Convocation,  and  not  later 

Egulj.  than  December  1 5 if  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred  at  the  February  Meeting 
of  the  Senate. 

The  major  portion  of  a candidate’s  second-year  program  normally  will 
consist  of  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Library  Science.  Subject  to 
Eitli9  the  approval  of  the  School  of  Library  Science  and  the  department  con- 
leajt  cemed,  the  second-year  program  may  include  related  graduate  courses  in 
other  departments  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  and,  in  appropriate 
ifc,  circumstances,  senior  undergraduate  courses  equivalent  to  a maximum  of 
cajii  two  half-courses. 

With  the  approval  of  the  School  of  Library  Science,  a candidate  may  be 
[lira  permitted  to  complete  the  second  year  of  the  program  as  a part-time  stu- 
acet  dent.  A candidate  for  the  second  year  of  the  m.l.s.  program  will  be 
)tt9  permitted  to  enrol  for  courses  at  the  beginning  of  the  First  or  Second  Term 
or  Summer  Session.  All  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Library 
duh  Science  must  be  completed  satisfactorily  within  five  years  from  first  enrol- 
fit  ment  in  library  science  at  the  graduate  level,  i.e.,  in  the  m.l.s.  program. 
alierL 

I Requirements  for  B.L.S.  Graduates 

I A candidate  who  holds  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science  from  the 
iredl  University  of  Toronto  with  at  least  B standing  or  its  equivalent  from  an- 
te I other  approved  library  school  normally  will  be  admitted  to  the  second  year 
I of  the  M.L.S.  program  as  a full-time  student.  With  the  approval  of  the 
tel  School  of  Library  Science,  a candidate  may  be  permitted  to  complete  the 
M second  year  of  the  program  as  a part-time  student. 

If  a candidate  has  not  had  prior  instruction  in  certain  subjects  necessary 
for  his  chosen  field  of  study,  he  will  be  required  to  take  additional  courses 
E from  those  offered  by  the  School  of  Library  Science  or  other  divisions  of 
the  University.  These  additional  courses  will  carry  no  credit  towards  the 
Id  Master’s  degree. 

e A B.L.S.  graduate  entering  the  m.l.s.  program  after  July  1,  1970,  will 
ti  be  required  to  complete  satisfactorily  all  requirements  for  the  degree  within 
four  years  from  first  enrolment  in  library  science  at  the  graduate  level,  i.e.. 
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in  the  m.l.s.  program.  Authorized  time  spent  satisfying  additional  cours 
requirements  for  the  m.l.s.  degree  will  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  four 
year  period.  Those  candidates  enrolled  prior  to  July  1,  1968,  must  satis 
factorily  complete  all  degree  requirements  within  five  years  from  that  date 
i.e.,  by  July  1,  1973. 

A B.L.s.  graduate  entering  the  m.l.s.  program  who  has  not  successful! 
completed  an  approved  course  in  research  methods  will  be  required  to 
take  Course  1550X,  Research  Methods,  as  one  of  the  eight  half-courses 
required  for  the  m.l.s.  degree. 

Advanced  Standing 

An  applicant  with  satisfactory  standing  in  his  undergraduate  program  who 
has  completed  graduate  work  in  library  science  at  another  approved  uni- 
versity may  apply  for  advanced  standing  in  the  m.l.s.  program  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Credit  for  previous  graduate  work  in  library  science 
will  be  given  only  when  the  quality  of  the  student’s  work  is  satisfactory 
and  when  the  courses  of  study  are  comparable  to  those  offered  by  the 
School  of  Library  Science.  Each  application  will  be  individually  evaluated 
and  in  no  case  will  the  residence  requirement  for  the  m.l.s.  degree  be  re- 
duced below  one  year  of  full-time  study  or  its  equivalent. 

Course  Requirements 

Each  of  the  two  years  of  the  program  will  consist  of  eight  half-courses,  or 
the  equivalent.  The  program  consists  of: 

(a)  three  required  courses  to  be  taken  during  the  First  Year 
1510  The  Social  Environment  and  Libraries 

1520  Information  Resources  and  Library  Collections 
1530  Organization  of  Information 

(b)  two  required  half -courses  to  be  taken  during  either  the  First  Year  or 
during  the  First  Term  of  the  Second  Year. 

1540X  Library  Administration 
1550X  Research  Methods 

(c)  eight  elective  half -courses,  two  of  which  may  be  taken  during  the  First 
Year. 

First-Year  Elective  Courses 

First  Term  (one  may  be  taken  instead  of  1540X) 

2 1 20X  History  of  Books  and  Printing 
2140X  Contemporary  Publishing 
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couisji  2290X  Audio-Visual  Materials  and  the  Library 

:four.  231  OX  Book  Selection  and  Reading  Guidance  for  Children 

• satiti 

Second  Term  (one  may  be  taken  instead  of  1550X) 

2 1 SOX  History  of  Libraries 
ssfuBj  21  SOX  The  Process  of  Human  Communication 
red  lo  2320X  Reading  Guidance  for  Adolescents  and  Young  Adults 
oiiRej  2360X  History  of  Publishing  for  Children 

241  OX  School  Library  Programs  and  Services  (With  the  permission  of  the 
Instructor) 

1 wlio  Second-Year  Elective  Courses 

iiiiii.  A selection  of  elective  courses  covering  a broad  spectrum  of  modern 
it  tii  librarianship  will  be  offered  each  term.  Each  elective  is  a half-course,  that 
jecct  is,  it  is  presented  for  one  term  or  half  an  academic  year,  and  a total  of  eight 
ictoij  elective  courses  may  be  chosen  by  each  student.  The  objectives  of  elective 
y tit  ; courses  are  four-fold : to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  application  of 
uaitd;|  general  principles  learned  in  the  first  year  to  special  areas  such  as  library 
)£re.<  services,  types  of  materials,  types  of  work,  types  of  libraries,  etc.;  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  student  who  is  interested  in  a wide  range  of  problems 
to  investigate  in  some  depth  a number  of  areas  and  problems  common  to  all 
libraries;  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  relate  developments 
j ; in  library  science  to  those  in  other  disciplines  through  courses  taken  in  other 
; departments  of  the  Lfniversity;  and  to  give  the  student  the  opportunity  to 
carry  on  a substantial  research  project  under  supervision. 

Computer  Programming  Requirement 

In  addition  to  completing  the  course  requirements,  each  first-year  student 
will  be  required  to  solve  a set  of  computer  programming  problems.  The 
,..l  basic  objective  of  this  requirement  is  not  to  produce  a computer  pro- 

Igrammer  but  rather  to  acquaint  the  student  with  sequential-step  methodo- 
logy as  a problem  solving  method,  to  introduce  him  to  the  current  docu- 
mentation necessary  for  utilizing  data  processing  systems,  and  to  enable 
him  to  appreciate  both  the  potentialities  and  limitations  of  computers  in 
fi3|  library  operations. 

* Orientation 

_ j There  will  be  an  orientation  period  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  introduce 
• the  School  to  first-year  students.  Speakers,  panels,  and  informal  discussion 
I groups  will  give  the  student  an  overview  of  the  program  of  the  School  as  well 
as  an  introduction  to  its  staff  and  facilities. 


Introduction  to  Librarianship 

In  order  to  keep  students  informed  about  the  current  state  of  the  art  an 
significant  issues  in  librarianship  and  about  areas  of  concern  in  allied  fields, 
colloquium  series  will  feature  talks  and  discussions  by  persons  prominei 
in  librarianship  and  related  professions.  Insofar  as  is  feasible,  opportunit 
will  also  be  provided  for  visits  by  students  to  libraries  and  related  institutions 
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Full-Time  Students 

The  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Library  Science  is  one 
full-time  graduate  professional  education.  In  addition  to  eight  to  ten  hour 
a week  of  classes,  a student  must  expect  to  devote  considerable  time  t 
assignments,  term  papers,  and  reading.  It  is  estimated  that  three  or  fou 
hours  of  independent  study  are  required  for  each  hour  of  classes.  Full 
time  students  are  discouraged,  therefore,  from  attempting  to  carry  addi 
tional  work  part-time. 


Part-Time  Students 

With  the  approval  of  the  School  of  Library  Science,  a candidate  may  bi 
permitted  to  complete  the  second  year  of  the  program  as  a part-timi 
student.  During  the  Regular  Session,  1971-1972,  it  is  anticipated  that 
number  of  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  late  afternoon  or  evening.  Full)] 
employed  part-time  students  who  are  interested  in  after-hours  classes  an 
encouraged  to  enrol  for  one  half-course  only.  One  half-course  constitute: 
one-quarter  of  a normal  load  for  a full-time  student,  and  any  load  greate: 
than  that  for  a fully  employed  person  is  likely  to  prove  to  be  extreme! 
heavy.  The  difficulty  is  not  merely  one  of  class  hours,  but  of  require 
reading,  independent  study  and  assignments. 
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Selection  of  Courses 

The  final  date  for  selection  of  courses  for  the  First  Term  of  the  Reguk 
Session  is  August  2,  1971;  the  final  date  for  the  Second  Term  is  Novemberl 
1,  1971.  Course  selections  are  accepted  in  the  order  in  which  they  are| 
received.  It  may  be  necessary  to  restrict  enrolment  in  elective  courses  in| 
order  to  limit  the  size  of  classes. 


Registration 

Registration  in  the  University  for  m.l.s.  students  will  take  place  at  thej 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  65  St.  George  Street,  from  9:15  a.m.  to  12:30 
p.m.  and  from  1:30  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  (Monday  to  Friday)  from  Sep-Miii 
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Itember  8 to  21,  1971.  Registration  at  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  must 
I be  completed  before  enrolment  in  classes  at  the  School  of  Library  Science. 

I Enrolment  in  Classes 

I M.L.s.  students  must  enrol  at  the  School  of  Library  Science,  140  St. 
I George  Street,  before  attending  their  first  class.  Enrolment  in  classes  for 
' full-time  M.L.s.  students  will  take  place  at  the  School  of  Library  Science 
I from  8:45  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  on  September  13,  1971.  The  hours  for  enrol- 
ment in  classes  for  part-time  M.L.s.  students  are  from  8:45  a.m.  to  5:00 
p.m.  from  September  13  to  16,  1971. 

Faculty  Advisers 

Each  student  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  Department  of  the  School  of  Library 
Science  is  assigned  a faculty  adviser  who  is  responsible  for  discussing  with 
the  student  his  program  at  the  School  and  choice  of  elective  courses. 

Withdrawals 

If  for  any  reason  a student  carmot  continue  classes,  he  must  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  a signed  official  withdrawal 
form  along  with  his  registration  card  and  Library  card.  Any  adjustment  of 
fees  will  be  considered  only  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  formal  notice  of  with- 
drawal. Failure  to  attend  classes  does  not  constitute  official  withdrawal. 

For  M.L.s.  students  in  First  Year,  the  final  date  for  withdrawal  from  the 
program  without  academic  penalty  is  February  11,  1972.  For  M.L.s.  stu- 
dents in  Second  Year,  the  final  date  for  withdrawal  from  courses  without 
academic  penalty  is  October  22,  1971,  for  the  First  Term,  and  February 
11,  1972,  for  the  Second  Term.  Except  for  medical  reasons  or  other  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  a student  shall  be  considered  to  have  failed  if  he 
withdraws  after  these  dates. 

For  Summer  Session  1971,  the  final  date  for  withdrawal  from  courses  by 
M.L.S.  students  without  academic  penalty  is  July  16. 

Examinations 

Final  examinations  in  each  course  in  the  program  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Library  Science  may  be  scheduled  at  the  end  of  the  regular  term 
or  Summer  Session  in  which  the  course  is  offered.  Students  must  sit  for 
the  final  examination  at  that  time.  In  case  of  inability  to  write  an  examina- 
tion because  of  illness,  a student  should  inform  the  Secretary  of  the 
Graduate  Department  of  the  School  of  Library  Science  immediately.  Per- 
mission may  then  be  granted  to  write  the  examination,  without  further  fee, 
on  a subsequent  occasion. 
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Term  Assignments 

If  a student  does  not  complete  required  term  work  in  any  course  by  thd 
date  set  by  the  instructor,  he  will  be  regarded  as  having  failed  that  course! 
In  exceptional  cases,  however,  an  extension  of  time  may  be  granted  by  th{ 
Graduate  Department  of  the  School  of  Library  Science. 
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Academic  Standing 

In  order  to  obtain  standing  in  any  course  in  First  or  Second  Year, 
student  must  attain  at  least  a B—  grade.  No  supplemental  examination! 
are  permitted.  If  a student  fails  to  obtain  at  least  b—  standing  in  mon 
than  one  course  (or  two  half-courses)  in  either  First  or  Second  Year,  h 
win  be  deemed  to  have  failed  his  year. 

If  a student  fails  to  obtain  the  necessary  standing  in  one  required  coursi 
(or  in  one  or  two  required  half-courses),  he  will  be  obliged  to  repeat  tha 
course  (or  half-course).  He  may  be  permitted  to  register  in  the  Seconc 
Year  while  repeating  the  failed  course  (or  half-course),  but  the  maximum 
course  load  will  be  limited  to  four  per  term. 


If  a student  fails  to  obtain  the  necessary  standing  in  one  elective  course : K 


(or  in  one  or  two  elective  half-courses),  he  may  be  permitted  to  repeat | i 
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the  failed  course  (or  half-course)  or,  with  the  permission  of  the  Graduate 
Department  of  Library  Science,  to  substitute  another  course  (or  half- 
course). 

A student  may  repeat  a failed  course  once  only.  No  student  will  be 
permitted  to  rewrite  the  examination  in  any  course  without  attending  the 
classes  in  that  course  again  and  paying  fees  as  if  it  were  an  additional  ^ ii 
course. 

Aegrotat  standing  will  not  be  granted  but  special  examinations  may  be 
provided  for  students  who  were  unable  to  write  the  final  examination  or 
whose  performance  was  adversely  affected  by  reason  of  illness,  domestic  | 
afflhction  or  other  causes.  Petitions  for  special  consideration  on  account  of 
such  factors  must  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Graduate  Depart- 
ment of  Library  Science  within  three  days  after  the  end  of  the  examination 
period,  together  with  a medical  certificate  which  includes  a statement  that  |j| 
the  candidate  was  examined  at  the  time  of  illness,  or  other  supporting 
evidence. 


Unsatisfactory  Performance 

A student  who  has  failed  his  year  may  be  refused  re-admission  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  School  of  Library  Science.  A student  who  has  not  satisfactorily  met 
course  requirements  may  be  suspended  from  registration  by  the  Council  of 
the  School  of  Library  Science. 
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/Appeals 

decision  of  the  Council  of  the  School  of  Library  Science  with  respect  to 
lonsatisfactory  performance  by  a student  may  be  appealed  in  writing  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Graduate  Department  of  Library  Science  within  fifteen  days 
of  notification  of  the  decision.  In  the  first  instance,  an  appeal  will  be  referred 
to  the  Council;  if  necessary,  a further  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Degree 
Committee  of  Division  II  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
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^ 3n  successful  completion  of  all  requirements,  a candidate  will  be  recom- 
-nended  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Library  Science  (m.l.s.). 


Fees  Regulations 

Before  students  enrol  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  they  must  coi 
plete  Fees  forms  and  pay  all  or  the  first  instalment  of  the  fees  prescrib(  ‘ 
for  the  program  of  study  for  which  application  has  been  made.  Fees  forr 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 


Fees  for  Graduate  Programs 


iitic 


Full  Fees  must 
be  paid  for 
each  required 
year  of 
residence 

Academic 

Fee 

Incidental 

Fees* 

Total 

Fees 

First 

Instalment 
Due  on 
or  before 
Sept.  25 

Second  1 
Instalmei  1 
Due  on  1 
or  before 
Jan.  15 

Doctor’s  Degrees 
and 

Master’s  Degrees: 
Men 

$485.00 

$40.00 

$525.00 

$283.00 

$245.00 

Women 

485.00 

20.00 

505.00 

263.00 

245.00 

Re-registration 

Fee 

150.00 

10.00 

160.00 

160.00 

(after  completion 
of  residence 
requirements) 

Courses: 

First  Course 

125.00 

20.00 

145.00 

145.00 

Each  Additional 
Course 

125.00 

125.00 

125.00 

Per  Course 
per  Term 

65.00 

10.00 

75.00 

75.00 

— 

«S' 


^Incidental  fees  include:  Graduate  Students’  Union  - $10.00;  Hart  House  (Men) 
$20.00;  Health  Service  - $10.00. 


Late  Registration  Fee 

A late  registration  fee  of  $10.00  plus  $1.00  for  each  day  of  delay  to 
maximum  of  $20.00  will  be  assessed  against  any  student  who  registei 
after  the  last  date  for  registration. 


istalment  Payments  (Full-Time  Students  Only) 

lie  first  instalment  of  fees  is  due  on  or  before  September  25.  The  final 
istalment  is  due  on  or  before  January  15  (without  further  notice).  The 
dditional  amount  required  of  students  paying  in  two  instalments  is  $3.00. 
If  the  second  instalment  of  fees  is  not  paid  in  full  on  or  before  the  date 
n which  it  is  due  (January  15)  an  additional  charge  of  $3.00  per  month, 
ir  portion  thereof  (not  exceeding  $10.00)  will  be  imposed  until  the  whole 
® co^.mount  is  paid, 
rescril^ 

^'art-Time  Students 

^ part-time  degree  candidate  must,  in  the  session  in  which  he  completes 
lis  degree  requirements,  pay  additional  fees,  if  necessary,  to  equate  the 
- icademic  fees  paid  with  those  paid  by  a full-time  degree  candidate  in  the 
.ame  session,  plus  applicable  incidental  fees. 

iialoKri 
leon  ! 

I)efoit^le-registration  Fee  for  All  Degree  Candidates 

J^Each  student  who  has  completed  the  period  of  residence  prescribed  for 
he  course  in  which  he  has  been  enrolled  but  has  not  completed  all  the 
^ork  for  the  degree,  will  be  required  to  re-register  and  pay  re-registration 
tees  in  each  subsequent  academic  year  until  the  degree  is  granted,  subject 

15.00  to  any  regulations  limiting  the  number  of  years  by  which  completion  of 

5.00  the  work  may  be  deferred.  In  each  year  in  which  re-registration  is  required, 
the  student  shall  pay  a registration  fee  of  $150.00  plus  any  applicable  in- 
cidental fees.  Such  fees  are  payable  on  or  before  the  last  date  set  for 
normal  registration  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  in  each  year.  Failure 
of  a student  to  re-register  as  required  will  cause  his  enrolment  in  the 
School  to  lapse.  It  may  be  re-established  only  if  his  application  for  re- 
instatement is  approved  by  the  department  concerned  and  the  School,  and 
he  pays  the  re-registration  fees  prescribed  for  the  years  in  which  he  failed 
to  re-register.  This  regulation  applies  to  other  than  ph.d.  candidates  regis- 
tering for  the  first  time  in  the  summer  of  1968  or  later,  ph.d.  candidates 
have  been  subject  to  this  requirement  since  1961-1962. 

'es) 

Summer  Session  Re-registration  Fee 

Students  who  have  paid  in  full  the  academic  fee  for  the  degree  for  which 
they  are  enrolled  and  who  propose  to  enrol  in  summer  courses  to  complete 
the  degree  requirements  must  pay  a re-registration  fee  of  $150.00  plus  ap- 
it£  plicable  incidental  fees.  The  Student  Activity  Fee  for  Summer  Session  is 
$5.00. 
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Incidental  Fees 


Hart  House  Fee 

This  incidental  fee  must  be  paid  by  all  full-time  male  graduate  studeni^ 
General  course  graduates  proceeding  to  the  Master’s  degree  are  requirill 
to  pay  the  fee  twice;  Honours  course  graduates,  once.  A candidate  foitii; 
Master’s  degree  who  is  proceeding  by  course  over  a period  of  years 
pay  the  Hart  House  fee  the  session  in  which  he  receives  the  degree. 


Students’  Administrative  Council  Fee 

This  membership  fee  of  $12.00  is  optional  for  graduate  students. 
Graduate  Students’  Union  Fee 
This  incidental  fee  must  be  paid  by  all  full-time  graduate  students  and 
all  part-time  graduate  students  for  each  academic  year  in  which  they 


enrolled. 


School  of  Library  Science  Students’  Association  Fee 
This  incidental  fee  is  paid  on  registration  to  The  Students’  Association  of  t| 
School  of  Library  Science. 

Health  Service  Fee 

This  incidental  fee  must  be  paid  by  all  full-time  graduate  students  and 
all  part-time  graduate  students  for  each  academic  year  in  which  they  a| 
enrolled. 


Required  Text  Books  and  Supplies 

Library  science  students  should  allow  approximately  $150.00  for  requird 
text  books  and  supplies. 

Library  Visits 

Library  science  students  should  allow  approximately  $50.00  for  visits 
libraries. 


Transcript  Fee  for  M.L.S.  Record 

A fee  of  $1.00  is  charged  for  a transcript  of  record.  For  each  addition; 
copy  ordered  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a fee  of  250.  Transcripts  cannc 
be  issued  or  grades  released  for  students  whose  fees  are  in  arrears.  App 
to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  65  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  18! 
Ontario. 


Transcript  Fee  for  B.L.S.  Record 

A fee  of  $1.00  is  charged  for  a transcript  of  record.  For  each  additiom 
copy  ordered  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a fee  of  250.  Apply  to  the  Secrc  fc 
tary.  School  of  Library  Science,  Toronto  181,  Ontario. 
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INANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


student 

'3le  f(j| 

'ears*? 

ellowships  Awarded  by  the  University 

JI  students  accepted  for  admission  and  all  continuing  students  will  be 
utomatically  considered  for  University  of  Toronto  fellowship  supp>ort.  In 
le  case  of  new  applicants,  the  student  must  have  submitted  his  application 
jr  admission  by  February  1 . 

^ applicant  who  is  already  enrolled  in  the  School  need  not  submit  an 
^ pplication  for  admission  unless  he  proposes  to  proceed  to  a different 
^^,Taduate  degree  in  the  following  session,  in  which  case  it  must  be  submitted 
ly  February  1 . 

Jnless  otherwise  stated  the  tenure  of  the  fellowships  is  for  twelve  months. 

fellowship,  other  than  a Prerequisite-year  Fellowship,  cannot  be  held 
vith  another  fellowship  or  scholarship  during  its  tenure,  but  it  may  be  held 
vdth  a University  of  Toronto  service  appointment,  teaching  or  research 
issistantship. 

^‘^^Irellowships  are  paid  in  two  or  three  instalments  (depending  on  the  tenure), 
'^*'ht  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller,  the  first,  after  registration  in  the  School 
Dut  not  before  October  15,  the  second  instalment  January  15,  and  the  third 
nstalment  June  1. 

ij„j^  As  the  value  of  an  endowed  fellowship  is  dependent  on  the  actual  income 
of  the  fund,  it  is  possible  that  the  amount  of  the  award  at  the  time  of  pay- 
ment may  be  less  than  that  stated  in  the  calendar. 

Where  the  amount  of  the  award  is  not  payable  from  income  earned  on  an 
its  "endowed  fund,  payment  will  be  dependent  on  the  receipt  of  the  amount  of 
the  annual  award  from  the  donor.  Free  tuition  is  given  only  when  it  is 
stated. 

The  School  of  Graduate  Studies  reserves  the  right  not  to  award  any  of 
^ithe  above  fellowships  in  any  year. 

V Application  procedures  and  regulations  concerning  fellowships  awarded 
by  other  agencies  are  given  in  the  description  of  each  of  these  awards. 

A number  of  Open  Fellowships  are  awarded  by  the  University,  including 
: the  following: 

^ I University  of  Toronto  Prerequisite-Year  Fellowships 

Cl!  These  fellowships  are  for  applicants  who  will  be  enrolling  in  the  first  year 
of  a two-year  Master’s  program.  The  value  is  approximately  $750.00. 
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Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  School 
Graduate  Studies.  l 


Fellowships  in  Library  Science 

The  following  fellowships  are  awarded  by  the  Council  of  the  School 
Graduate  Studies  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  the  School 
Library  Science.  Applications  for  these  fellowships  should  be  submitted  tJ 
the  School  of  Library  Science  on  or  before  February  1,  on  forms  to  bJ 
obtained  from  the  Admissions  Secretary,  Graduate  Department,  School  o| 
Library  Science. 


itF( 


The  Anne  Hume  Bursary  in  Library  Science 

This  Bursary  was  established  by  the  Zonta  Club  of  Windsor,  Ontario,  iii 
honour  of  the  late  Dr.  Anne  Hume  who  was  Chief  Librarian  of  the  Windl 
sor  Public  Library  from  1937  to  1957.  The  award  will  be  made  to  a fe| 
male  applicant  resident  in  the  City  of  Windsor  or  County  of  Essex  who  is 
deemed  most  worthy  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  financial  need,  anc 
who  is  eligible  for  admission  to  the  first  year  of  the  program  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Library  Science.  The  Bursary  is  awarded  annually  anc 
its  value  is  not  less  than  $1 50.00. 


The  George  H.  Locke  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Library  Science 
This  Scholarship  was  established  by  the  Toronto  Public  Library  Staff  Asst 
ciation  in  honour  of  the  late  Dr.  George  H.  Locke  who  was  Chief  Libra-j 
rian  of  the  Toronto  Public  Library  from  1908  to  1937.  The  award  will  be 
made  to  a person  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science  fror 
the  University  of  Toronto  who,  by  his  academic  record,  personality  anc 
library  experience,  has  shown  himself  capable  of  advancing  his  professior 
by  further  study,  and  who  is  eligible  for  admission  to  the  second  year  of 
the  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Library  Science.  The  Scholar- 
ship will  be  awarded  in  the  1971-1972  session  and  in  alternate  sessions 
thereafter.  The  value  of  the  Scholarship  is  not  less  than  $500.00. 


The  Grolier  Limited  Scholarship  in  Library  Science 

This  Scholarship  was  established  by  Grolier  Limited,  educational  pub- 
lishers, and  will  be  awarded  to  an  applicant  who  has  obtained  satisfactory] 
standing  in  his  previous  academic  work  and  who  is  eligible  for  admission! 
to  the  first  year  of  the  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Library 
Science.  The  Scholarship  will  be  awarded  in  the  1971-1972  session  and  in 
alternate  sessions  thereafter.  The  value  of  the  Scholarship  is  $250.00. 
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^l>oo!|  tjperial  Order  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire,  Provincial  Chapter  of  On- 
rio,  Fellowship  in  Library  Science 

he  Provincial  Chapter  of  Ontario,  Imperial  Order  of  the  Daughters  of 
I le  Empire,  has  established  a Fellowship  in  Library  Science  to  be  awarded 
Scliooi'  nnually  to  a Canadian  citizen  who  is  a graduate  of  an  Ontario  university 
nd  is  entering  the  first  year  of  the  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master 
f Library  Science.  Financial  need  will  be  taken  into  account.  The  value 
®lo|  f the  Fellowship  is  $500.00. 

'he  1971  School  of  Library  Science  Scholarship 

Tiis  Scholarship  has  been  donated  by  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  Toronto  School  of  Library  Science  to  mark  the  opening  of  the 
lew  School  of  Library  Science  building.  The  Scholarship  is  to  be  awarded 
innually  to  an  applicant  who  is  eligible  for  admission  to  the  first  year  of  the 
)rogram  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Library  Science  and  who  has 
ichieved  high  standing  in  his  previous  academic  work.  The  value  of  the 
jj  Scholarship  is  $500.00. 

The  Ontario  Home  and  School  Federation  Bursary  Fund  in  Library 
Science 

Fhe  Ontario  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations  has  established 
a Bursary  Fund  in  Library  Science  to  assist  a student  who  intends  to  under- 
take children’s  or  school  library  work.  The  applicant  must  have  satisfac- 
tory  standing  in  his  previous  academic  work  and  be  eligible  for  admission 
■W  to  the  first  year  of  the  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Library 
ili  Science.  Financial  need  will  be  taken  into  account.  The  award  will  be 
fri'  made  next  during  the  1972-1973  session.  The  value  of  the  Bursary  Fund 
is  $250.00. 

f I The  H.  W.  Wilson  Scholarship  in  Library  Science 

This  Scholarship  was  established  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Foundation,  Inc., 
New  York,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  an  applicant  who  has  attained  high 
standing  in  his  previous  academic  work  and  who  is  eligible  for  admission 
to  the  first  year  of  the  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Library 
Science.  The  value  of  the  Scholarship  is  $500.00. 

The  Winifred  G.  Barnstead  Scholarship  in  Library  Science 
This  Scholarship  was  donated  by  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  School  of  Library  Science  in  honour  of  Miss  Winifred  Bam- 
stead.  Director  of  the  School  from  its  establishment  in  1928  until  1951. 
The  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  an  applicant  who  has  achieved  high 
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standing  in  his  previous  academic  work  and  who  is  eligible  for  admissi^ 
to  the  first  year  of  the  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Libra 
Science.  Financial  need  may  be  taken  into  account.  The  value  of  the  Schold 
ship  is  not  less  than  $250.00. 


Fellowships  Awarded  by  Governmental  Agencies 

Canada  Council  Doctoral  Fellowships 

The  Canada  Council  offers  doctoral  fellowships  in  the  humanities  and  socij 
sciences.  Brochures  giving  detailed  information,  including  deadlines  for 
nual  competitions,  are  available  from  the  Canada  Council,  140  Wellingtc 
Street,  Ottawa  4,  Ontario. 


wslii 


Ontario  Graduate  Fellowships 
The  Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  provides  a number  of  gradual 
awards  valued  at  $1,500  for  the  academic  session,  and  tenable  at  Onta: 
universities.  For  1971-72  these  Fellowships  will  be  available  in  the  hum; 
nities  and  social  sciences,  with  some  assistance  possible  in  the  pure  a 
applied  sciences. 

The  awards  are  intended  primarily  for  students  who  are  Canadian  ci 
zens  or  landed  immigrants  and  who  were  residents  of  Ontario  at  the  ti 
of  application.  In  addition,  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  awarding 
a limited  number  of  Fellowships  to  students  not  now  residents  of  Ontarii 
but  who  meet  the  admission  requirements  and  who  give  a clear  indicatio: 
that  they  have  a serious  interest  in  pursuing  careers  in  university  or  collegl 
teaching  in  Ontario  upon  completion  of  their  graduate  studies.  Studen 
studying  in  Canada  on  student  visas  are  not  eligible  under  this  program. 

Library  seience  students  planning  to  enrol  full-time  in  the  second  year 
the  M.L.s.  program  or  in  the  ph.d.  program  are  eligible. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies] 
65  St.  George  St.,  Toronto  and  must  be  filed  with  the  School  not  later  th 
February  15. 


National  Research  Council  of  Canada  Postgraduate  Scholarships  in  Sciena 
Librarianship  and  Documentation 

The  National  Research  Council  of  Canada’s  Associate  Committee  on  Scien 
tific  Information  offers  a limited  number  of  scholarships  to  assist  science  oi 
engineering  graduates  to  obtain  advanced  degrees  in  the  fields  of  scieno 
librarianship  and  documentation.  The  awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  hi 
scholastic  achievement  and  evidence  of  suitability  for  a career  as  a science 
librarian  or  science  information  specialist.  Applicants  must  be  Canadian 
citizens  or  landed  immigrants. 


1 
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ifliiiisij  All  communications  regarding  these  scholarships  should  be  addressed  to: 
Uilui  he  Scholarships  Officer,  Awards  Office,  National  Research  Council  of 
Sctoi-'anada,  Ottawa  7,  Ontario. 

I The  completed  application  form  together  with  supporting  documents 
] aould  be  submitted  not  later  than  December  3 1 . 

I ellowships  Awarded  by  Other  Outside  Agencies 

jd  I'/ie  Canadian  Federation  of  University  Women  Professional  Fellowship 
sforlhe  Canadian  Federation  of  University  Women  offers  a Professional  Fel- 
;llijJ)wship  with  a value  of  $2,500.00.  Further  information  may  be  obtained 
^:om  Miss  Gladys  R.  Munnings,  14  Hirondelle  Place,  Don  Mills  401, 
i)ntario.  Applications  must  be  submitted  before  February  1. 


Iiiii 


toward  V.  Phalin-W orld  Book  Graduate  Scholarship  in  Library  Science 


jadi 

Ojjjj  |.Tiis  award  is  tenable  at  an  accredited  library  school  in  Canada  or  the 
ilimj  Inited  States.  The  candidate  must  be  a Canadian  citizen  or  landed  immi- 
ifjjj  rant  and  normally  will  already  have  a b.l.s.  or  m.l.s.  degree.  The  award 
|iust  be  used  for  a program  of  study  or  series  of  courses  either  leading  to 
jj  further  library  degree  or  related  to  library  work  in  which  the  candidate 
5 currently  engaged  or  which  will  be  undertaken  on  completion  of  the 
jjj,  rogram  or  courses.  The  Scholarship  has  a maximum  value  of  $5,000.00. 

application  should  be  made  not  later  than  February  28  to  the  Canadian 
jjjjj  jbrary  Association,  151  Sparks  Street,  Ottawa  4,  Ontario. 

Applicants  may  also  wish  to  write  to  the  Canadian  Library  Association, 
51  Sparks  Street,  Ottawa  4,  Ontario,  for  a copy  of  its  free  booklet  de- 
® ' cribing  additional  sources  of  financial  aid  for  study  in  the  field  of  library 
care  'cience. 


iidit 


'eaching  Assistantships 


I'or  information  concerning  teaching  assistantships,  write  to  the  Chairman 
)f  the  Graduate  Department  of  the  School  of  Library  Science,  giving  full 
)articulars  of  academic  training  and  experience. 


W6] 


.oans 


Jntario  Student  Awards  Program 


Jtudents  who  satisfy  the  admission  requirements  of  the  School  of  Library 
Jcience  and  who  have  been  residents  of  the  province  of  Ontario  for  a year 
)rior  to  registration  may  apply  for  an  award  under  the  Ontario  Student 
. ’ \wards  Program.  An  award  will  be  made  to  the  extent  of  established  need 
n a combination  of  a non-repayable  grant  and  a Canada  Student  Loan. 
7or  further  information  apply  in  person  to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
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Canada  Student  Loans  Plan 
Students  who  are  Canadian  citizens  or  who  have  landed  immigrant  stati 
may  apply  to  borrow  up  to  $1,000.00  per  year  under  the  Canada  Stude 
Loans  Plan.  The  maximum  total  indebtedness  under  the  Plan  is  $5,000.0' 
Borrowers  under  this  Plan  are  required  to  repay  principal  and  to  pi 
interest,  but  no  payments  are  required  so  long  as  the  student  is  in  full-tin 
attendance  at  an  eligible  institution,  and  for  six  months  thereafter.  Intere 
charges  during  this  period  are  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  which  al 
guarantees  the  loan  principal.  After  the  interest-free  period,  repayment 
principal  and  simple  interest  charges  (at  interest  rates  in  effect  at  the  tin 
loans  are  being  repaid)  on  the  outstanding  balance  is  required  in  regul 
monthly  payments  to  the  bank  from  the  borrower. 

Students  who  are  residents  of  Ontario  apply  under  the  Ontario  Stude 
Awards  Program.  Those  who  are  not  Ontario  residents  should  app 
through  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  province  in  which  they  resic 
As  a general  rule,  applicants  are  considered  to  be  residents  of  the  provin 
in  which  their  parents  live  at  the  time  of  application,  or,  if  the  applica 
is  married,  of  the  province  in  which  the  applicant  has  lived  for  at  le; 
one  year. 


ill 


The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Loan  Fund 

This  Fund  comes  from  subscriptions  received  originally  in  1919  and 
succeeding  years  from  graduates  of  the  University  and  is  administered 
the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association.  A limited  amount  of  mon 
is  available  for  loans  to  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  enrolh 
in  a full-time  course  at  the  University.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  fro 
the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association,  Alumni  House,  47  Wi 
cocks  Street,  Toronto  181,  Ontario,  or  from  the  School  of  Library  Scienc 


il 


Graduate  Students’  Emergency  Loan  Fund 

This  Fund  has  been  established  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  to  assi 
full-time  students  to  meet  financial  problems  which  could  not  have  be( 
anticipated.  Full  information  is  available  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Scho 
of  Graduate  Studies. 


bPi 


The  School  of  Library  Science  Alumni  Loan  Fund 
The  Alumni  Association  of  the  School  of  Library  Science  has  establish 
a small  Loan  Fund  for  interest-free  emergency  loans  to  students  in  regul 
full-time  attendance  in  the  program  in  library  science.  Requests  for  loai 
from  this  Fund  should  be  made  to  the  School  of  Library  Science. 
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I wards  and  Prizes 

ntstfflhe  following  awards  and  prizes  are  awarded  by  the  Council  of  the  School 
Stadjif  Library  Science: 

,000.11 

h^jAhe  Kathleen  Reeves  Memorial  Award 

his  Award  was  donated  by  friends  of  the  late  Kathleen  Reeves,  who 
[jjljji  raduated  from  the  Library  School  in  1948,  and  is  awarded  annually  by 
le  School  of  Library  Science  to  the  full-time  m.l.s.  student  who  ranks 
;ghest  in  the  elective  course  ‘Seminar  in  Special  Libraries,’  obtaining  a 
[[jjjji  anding  of  at  least  A in  that  course  and  an  average  of  not  less  than  B-|-  in 
le  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Library  Science.  The  value 
* f the  Prize  will  be  the  annual  income  from  the  fund,  approximately  $35.00. 

he  Ontario  Library  Association  Anniversary  Prize 
Ihis  Prize  was  first  donated  in  1961  on  the  occasion  of  the  Association’s 
[xtieth  anniversary  and  is  awarded  annually  by  the  School  of  Library 
fcience  to  the  graduand  who  ranks  highest  in  the  program  leading  to  the 
pgree  of  Master  of  Library  Science.  Full-time  students  only  are  eligible, 
^he  value  of  the  Prize  is  $60.00. 


; he  William  L.  Graff  Memorial  Prize 

his  Prize  is  donated  from  funds  raised  by  the  Ontario  Library  Association 
commemorate  William  Graff,  a 1942  graduate  of  the  Library  School, 
,jjj||hief  Librarian  of  the  Peterborough  Public  Library  from  1946  to  1955, 
of  the  North  York  Public  Library  from  1955  to  1962,  and  President 
f the  Ontario  Library  Association,  1955-1956.  The  Prize  is  awarded 
inually  by  the  School  of  Library  Science  to  the  full-time  m.l.s.  student  who 
inks  highest  in  the  elective  course  ‘Seminar  in  Public  Libraries,’  obtaining 
standing  of  at  least  A in  that  course  and  an  average  of  not  less  than  B-|-  in 
le  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Library  Science.  The  value  of 
le  Prize  will  be  the  annual  income  from  the  fund,  approximately  $50.00. 

ii  cases  where  an  award  or  prize  is  not  payable  from  income  on  endow- 
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lent,  its  payment  in  any  year  will  be  dependent  on  receipt  of  funds  from 
le  donor. 
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M.L.S.  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


It 


(The  letter  X indicates  a half-course  of  one  term’s  duration) 

M.L.S.  Required  Courses 


1510  The  Social  Environment  and  Libraries 

Consideration  of  the  environments  - sociological,  political,  economic,  technologica 
professional,  educational  - affecting  information  services.  The  process  of  communics 
tion,  the  role  of  communication  agencies,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  various  medii 
Professors  Cariou,  Donnelly,  Forgie,  Marshall;  Mrs.  Fleming. 


1520  Information  Resources  and  Library  Collections 

Development  and  use  of  library  collections.  Criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  materiall 
Sources  of  information  within  and  beyond  the  library’s  own  collection. 

Professors  Fasick,  Jarvi,  MacKenzie,  McLean;  Mrs.  Henderson. 


1530  Organization  of  Information 

Methods  of  organizing  and  retrieving  knowledge.  Emphasis  is  on  underlying  principle*'^ 
and  relationships  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  basis  for  comparing  and  evalud 
ting  the  effectiveness  of  various  methods  in  specific  situations.  W 

Professors  Cockshutt,  Packer,  Schabas,  Williamson;  Mrs.  Phillips. 


1540X  Library  Administration 

Theories  of  administration  and  organizational  behaviour,  and  their  application 


libraries. 

Professors  Bishop,  Denis,  Donnelly,  Plate,  Wilkinson. 

1550X  Research  Methods 

The  nature  of  research  in  library  science.  The  types  of  social  science  methodologie 


as  they  apply  to  library  science.  Research  findings  and  the  administration  of  librarie^ 
Current  problems  of  funding  and  reporting  research. 

Professors  Cockshutt,  Donnelly,  Houser,  Kurmey,  Wilkinson. 


M.L.S.  Elective  Courses 

(A  selection  of  elective  courses  will  be  offered  each  academic  session) 


2005X  Directed  Field  Work 

Three  consecutive  weeks  of  directed  field  work  in  a library  noted  for  the  excellem 
of  its  programs  and  services,  the  experience  to  include  both  observation  and  prac 
tice  of  professional  duties  under  supervision.  The  student  will  be  required  to  com 
plete  a major  report  or  project  on  some  aspect  of  the  library  or  its  program.  (Pre 
requisite  1540X.  With  the  permission  of  the  School  of  Library  Science.) 


ic'P« 
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010X  Reading  Course 

. reading  course  in  a special  field  to  be  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  a mem- 
;r  of  the  faculty.  May  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Course  2030.  (With  the  per- 
lission  of  the  School  of  Library  Science.) 


'.esearch  in  Library  Science 


DOlc^ 
nioiiif  I 


030  Research  Project 

candidate  is  required  to  select  a problem  in  librarianship  for  investigation.  The 
•lection  must  be  approved  by  the  School  of  Library  Science  and  the  work  carried 
ut  under  the  direction  of  a committee  of  the  faculty,  one  member  of  which  will  act 
1 project  supervisor.  (Co-requisite  2050X.  With  the  permission  of  the  School  of 
ibrary  Science.) 

050X  Advanced  Research  Methods 


ormally  limited  to  students  who  propose  to  conduct  a research  project  (Course 
D30).  Emphasizes  research  design  with  particular  attention  to  the  student’s  project. 
Prerequisite  1550X). 


fro/e J5or  Denis. 


'he  Social  Environment  and  Libraries 


105X  Current  Issues  in  Librarianship 

•eals  with  contemporary  issues  in  librarianship.  Subject  and  instructor  as  announced. 

11  OX  Adult  Education  and  the  Library 

□rvey  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  informal,  library-sponsored  adult  education, 
ith  emphasis  on  recent  American,  British  and  Canadian  developments.  Considers 
brary-sponsored  group  programs,  the  role  of  mass  media,  specific  methods  of 
laching  the  library’s  public;  reading  habits  and  interests  of  adults;  analysis  and 
jljji,, .valuation  of  community  studies  for  library  purposes;  principles  of  community 
H rganization  and  community  development  in  relation  to  adult  education  and  library 
g ,:rvice. 

rofessor  Marshall. 


120X  History  of  Books  and  Printing 

I he  development  of  the  book  from  ancient  times  to  the  present.  History  of  the 
Iphabet  and  writing;  early  writing  materials;  the  manuscript  book;  the  printed  book 
om  the  invention  of  movable  type  to  modem  fine  printing;  history  and  techniques 
f printing. 
rofessor  Lochhead. 


130X  History  of  Libraries 

he  development  of  libraries  from  earliest  times  to  the  present,  with  particular 
iference  to  Great  Britain  and  North  America.  Ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern 
_ braries  in  their  social,  intellectual  and  technological  settings, 
dr  rofessor  Wilkinson. 


140X  Contemporary  Publishing 

. siuvey  of  modem  publishing  practice  with  respect  to  the  consideration  and  editing 
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of  the  manuscript,  the  design  of  the  printed  book,  and  its  promotion  and  distribi 
tion.  The  economic,  social  and  literary  factors  that  influence  publishing  are  examir 
The  emphasis  is  on  Canadian  publishing  but  the  publishing  of  other  countries 
considered  where  relevant. 

Dr.  Halpenny. 


!S( 


21  SOX  The  Process  of  Human  Communication 

Effects  of  technological  change  on  human  communication  from  the  invention  of  tl 
printing  press  to  modern  times;  trends  in  the  study  of  the  communication  proces 
the  content,  the  form  and  the  environment;  the  culturally  conditioned  sensory,  pe 
ceptual,  and  conceptual  framework;  social  effects  of  mass  communication;  speci 
problems  of  communication  in  Canada;  the  interactive  role  of  the  library  in  tl 
total  communications  system;  implications  for  the  educational  role  of  the  library. 
Professor  Forgie. 


2160X  Comparative  Librarianship 

Analysis  of  recent  developments  and  trends  in  Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  Asi 
Latin  America,  the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  as  seen  against  the  background  of  Nor 
American  librarianship;  the  function  and  value  of  international  organizations 
documentation  and  librarianship;  principles  of  international  comparative  study 
library  systems  and  library  organization. 


2170X  Seminar  in  Academic  Libraries 

A critical  survey  of  current  problems.  (With  the  permission  of  the  Instructor) 
Professor  Wilkinson. 


2180X  Seminar  in  Public  Libraries 

A critical  survey  of  current  problems.  (With  the  permission  of  the  Instructor) 
Professors  Houser,  McLean. 

2182X  The  Public  Library  and  the  Community 

Resources  and  services  of  the  public  library  in  relation  to  changing  comm 
needs.  Includes  problem  areas  of  selection,  community  surveys,  use  studies, 
evaluative  survey  of  library  collections. 

Professor  Marshall. 

2185X  Seminar  in  Children’s  Libraries 

A critical  survey  of  current  problems.  (With  the  permission  of  the  Instructor) 

2190X  Seminar  in  School  Libraries 

A critical  survey  of  current  problems.  (With  the  permission  of  the  Instructor) 


Professor  MacKenzie. 

2195X  Seminar  in  Special  Libraries 

A critical  survey  of  current  problems.  (With  the  permission  of  the  Instructor) 
Professor  Plate. 


e 
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^ iformation  Resources  and  Library  Collections 

lai^ 

210X  Library  Collections  in  the  Humanities 

general  course  treating  English  literature,  the  arts,  music,  religion,  philosophy, 
itended  for  students  who  require  some  knowledge  of  materials  in  many  subjects 
. ither  than  knowledge  of  one  specific  field. 
rofessor  MacKenzie. 

^ 21 5X  Canadian  Literature  in  the  Humanities 

)n.4‘  survey  of  the  development  of  poetry,  fiction,  literary  criticism  in  Canada  in  both 
;i|4'rench  and  English;  the  bibliography  of  Canadian  literature  in  both  languages. 
fi|  , Itended  for  the  student  with  little  knowledge  of  Canadian  literary  history. 
rofessor  MacKenzie. 

220X  Resources  in  the  Social  Sciences 

he  literature  of  the  social  and  behavioural  sciences:  anthropology,  economics,  poli- 
j . cal  science,  psychology,  sociology,  quantitative  research  into  history  and  related 
(\  reas.  Emphasis  is  on  the  generation,  production,  use  and  bibliographical  control  of 
le  literatures. 
rofessor  Houser. 

225X  Canadian  Resources  in  the  Social  Sciences 

urvey  and  evaluation  of  Canadian  resources  both  French  and  English  in  the  follow- 
ig  fields:  history;  political  and  historical  biography;  economics,  political  science, 
Kiology,  anthropology,  and  such  related  fields  as  education  and  social  welfare. 
rofessor  Marshall. 

230X  Legal  Literature  and  Librarianship 

itroduction  to  legal  bibliography  and  the  methods  of  legal  research,  with  emphasis 
n Canada;  special  materials  and  services  appropriate  to  law  libraries. 
rofessor  Halevy. 

^ 235X  Business  Literature 

'ritical  survey  of  the  literature  of  business  and  finance  with  emphasis  on  bibliog- 
aphies,  statistical  materials  and  business  services.  Problems  in  business  and  financial 
braries. 

'rofessor  Jarvi. 

240X  Science  Literature  in  the  Genera!  Collection 

V study  of  the  literature  of  science  and  technology  suitable  for  a general  collection; 
s selection  and  use. 

’rofessor  Schabas. 

245X  Science  Literature  for  the  Specialist 

I study  of  scientific  and  technical  literature  with  emphasis  on  reference  and  biblio- 
raphic  aids.  The  organization  and  use  in  a research  collection. 

’rofessor  Bishop. 
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2249X  Libraries  in  the  Health  Sciences 

The  organization,  administration,  functions  and  services  of  various  libraries  in  tl 
health  sciences. 

Professor  Bishop. 

{Note:  Successful  completion  of  Courses  2249X  and  2250X  is  required  for  certificj 
tion  as  a medical  librarian  by  the  Medical  Library  Association.) 


2250X  Bio-medical  Literature 

A study  of  the  literature  in  the  bio-medical  sciences  with  emphasis  on  reference  ai 
bibliographic  aids;  periodicals  and  serial  literature,  its  use  and  control  through  al 
stracts  and  Indexes.  The  organization  and  use  in  a bio-medical  library. 

Professor  Bishop. 


2260X  Canadian  Government  Publications 


Characteristics  of  publications  issued  by  federal,  provincial  and  municipal  gover 
ments;  their  bibliographical  control,  organization  and  use. 


Mrs.  Phillips. 

2270X  Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts 


Functions,  acquisition,  care  and  maintenance  of  a rare  book  collection  in  the  researt 
library;  consideration  of  special  problems  of  bibliographical  description  and  cat 
loguing;  use  of  bibliographical  tools  for  evaluation  of  material;  care  of  manuscri 
and  rare  book  collections. 


It  111 


2275X  Historical  Manuscripts  and  Archival  Collections 

The  organization  of  the  collection  for  historical  research;  arrangement  of  archivl 
groups  and  historical  manuscripts;  description  of  the  collection  including  the  preparj 
tion  of  inventories,  calendars  and  union  lists;  developments  in  computer  control. 


2280X  Research  Collections  in  Canadians  mu 

Development  and  scope  of  noted  collections  of  Canadiana  and  Americana.  Biblioj 
raphies  and  book  catalogues;  guides  to  periodicals,  newspapers,  maps  and  mani 
scripts  of  Canadian  interest.  Source  materials  for  research  in  selected  fields. 

Professor  Murray. 


2285X  Map  Librarianship 

Historical  development,  characteristics,  acquisition  of  maps  and  atlases;  the  organ 
tion  of  a map  collection  in  a research  library. 

Miss  Winearls. 


iSl 


2290X  Audio-Visual  Materials  and  the  Library 

The  selection,  evaluation,  and  utilization  of  audio-visual  media  of  communicati(|ll!i| 
for  educational  and  informational  purposes.  ElSti 

Professor  McLean. 


231  OX  Book  Selection  and  Reading  Guidance  for  Children 

A brief  survey  of  social  philosophies  that  have  motivated  publishing  for  childre 
an  analysis  of  the  themes  and  styles  of  the  classics  written  for  children  and  still 
print,  of  the  classics  not  written  for  children  but  still  in  print  and  read  by  them, 
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I jpresentative  books  of  the  last  sixty  years;  a comparison  of  the  modem  child  with 
is  counterpart  of  various  times  and  places;  introducing  books  to  children;  an 
I valuation  of  representative  books  from  the  current  year’s  publication. 


t rofessor  Fasick. 


320X  Reading  Guidance  for  Adolescents  and  Young  Adults 

he  nature  of  the  reading  process  and  its  implications  for  library  services  and  pro- 
■ams,  for  book  selection  and  reading  guidance;  reading  interests  of  adolescents  and 
Dung  adults;  reading  materials  for  proficient  and  for  deficient  readers. 


MfiiH*  rofessor  Fasick. 


330X  Materials  for  Young  Children 


n evaluation  of  materials  available  in  all  media  of  communication  for  use  of 
ic  pre-school  and  early  elementary  school  child. 

340X  Children’s  Literature:  The  Oral  Tradition 

n analysis  of  folk  literature  as  source  and  facet  of  all  modem  literature;  a com- 
irative  study  of  the  folk  literatures  of  various  locales;  an  evaluation  of  collections 
id  translations  available  for  children  today;  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  folk 
jerature  for  oral  and  visual  presentation  to  children  of  various  ages,  and  practice  in 
tch  presentation. 

i 

150X  The  Hero  Stories  and  Children’s  Literature 


he  nature  of  epic  literature  and  the  epic  hero.  The  place  and  value  of  the  hero 
sries  in  children’s  reading.  Study  and  appraisal  of  available  source  materials, 
inslations,  versions  and  adaptations.  Influence  and  use  of  the  epic  idea  in  modem 
i riting  and  especially  in  writing  for  children. 

)55X  Romance  in  Children’s  Literature 


le  nature  of  romance  in  literature,  including  Arthurian  and  other  mediaeval 
Biij'mance,  and  its  place  and  value  in  children’s  reading.  Study  and  appraisal  of 
id  J ' ailable  source  materials,  translations,  versions  and  adaptations.  Romance  in  modem 
•iting  for  children  as  exemplified  in  fantasy  and  in  the  adventure  novel. 


I60X  History  of  Publishing  for  Children 

ironology  and  development  of  publishing  for  children  in  England  from  1600  to 
)l0.  Study  of  publishers,  printers,  engravers,  illustrators,  including  a special  exami- 
tion  of  materials  in  the  Osborne  Collection  of  the  Toronto  Public  Library, 
iss  St.  John. 


I10X  School  Library  Programs  and  Services 

■»>  le  relation  of  the  school  media  centre  to  contemporary  educational  philosophy 
d to  the  educational  program  of  the  individual  school;  library  services  to  staff  and 
idents;  the  significance  of  budget,  collections,  staff  and  quarters;  standards  and 
e evaluation  of  services. 
ofessor  Cariou. 

[C^ 

20X  School  Library  Systems 

.e  functions  of  the  school  library  consultant;  the  administration  and  services  of 
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central  media  collections,  of  professional  libraries  for  teaching  staff  and  of  processii 
centres.  This  course  might  also  include,  if  the  occasion  warranted,  the  functions 
the  library  consultant  attached  to  a provincial  department  of  education.  (Prerequisi 
2410X.) 

Professors  Cariou,  MacKenzie. 


2430X  Curriculum-Related  Materials  in  the  Humanities 

The  study  of  current  humanities  curricula  in  elementary,  junior  high  and  hi, 
schools;  the  evaluation,  selection,  utilization  and  promotion  of  course-related  pri 
and  non-print  materials;  contemporary  methods  in  humanities  teaching  and  th< 
implications  for  school  libraries. 


2450X  Curriculum-Related  Materials  in  the  Social  Sciences 

The  study  of  current  social  sciences  curricula  in  elementary,  junior  high  and  hi 
schools;  the  evaluation,  selection,  utilization  and  promotion  of  course-related  pi 
and  non-print  materials;  contemporary  methods  in  social  science  teaching  and  th( 
implications  for  school  libraries. 


0i 


2470X  Curriculum-Related  Materials  in  Science 

The  study  of  current  science  curricula  in  elementary,  junior  high  and  high  scho 
the  evaluation,  selection,  utilization  and  promotion  of  course-related  print  and  nci 
print  materials;  contemporary  methods  in  science  teaching  and  their  implicatio 
for  school  libraries. 


Organization  of  Information 


261  OX  Classification  Theory 

Theory  of  classification  and  its  application  through  the  historical  and  comparati 
study  of  classification  schemes. 

Professor  Cockshutt. 


261 5X  Advanced  Classification 

Trends  in  classification:  faceted  classification,  classified  catalogues  and  other  specia 
methods. 

Professor  Cockshutt. 


2620X  Theory  of  Subject  Analysis 

ITie  analysis  of  material  to  provide  subject  access.  The  creation  and  use  of  abstraq, 
indexes,  subject  catalogues  and  bibliographies.  Evaluation  of  methods  of  subjit 
analysis,  and  of  their  inter-relationships.  L^nali 

Mrs.  Phillips.  9^10 1 


2630X  Problems  in  Bibliography  and  Cataloguing 

An  examination  of  bibliographical  problems  of  entry  and  description  exemplified  •' ' 
a variety  of ' materials,  e.g.,  monographs,  serials,  government  documents,  reseait  J Ooi 


reports,  audiovisual  materials,  etc.  Analysis  and  evaluation  of  solutions  propoJl  * 
in  various  cataloguing  codes. 

Professor  Williamson. 
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S40X  Organization  of  Technical  Services 

unction  of  technical  services  in  the  library.  Problems  and  policies  in  the  acquisition, 
^ rganization  and  processing  of  library  materials.  Planning  and  organization  of 
iysical  facilities;  effective  use  of  personnel;  standards  and  meastirements  of  efB- 
ency  and  cost  analysis.  Present  and  futiu-e  developments  in  the  production  and 
laintenance  of  library  records  of  all  kinds  as  they  affect  technical  services. 

rofessor  Williamson. 

Jdj 

t.  650X  Bibliography  and  Reference  Service:  Organization 

roblems  in  organization  of  reference  service.  Evaluation  and  development  of  refer- 
ice  and  research  collections. 
rofessor  Jarvi;  Mrs.  Henderson. 

Ki  ibrary  Data  Processing 

gjj  710X  Automation  of  Library  Processes 

onsideration  of  basic  theory  and  application  of  automated  file  handling  in  library 
ocesses.  Concentration  on  nonnumeric  information  processing  utilizing  assembler- 
vel  and  compiler-level  programming  languages.  Introduction  to  developing  program 
tk,  «cifications,  system  specifications,  performance  specifications,  and  documentation 
ji;i  systems  development.  Managerial  aspects  for  cost/benefit  analysis  of  applying 
lic^  itomated  processes. 

'ofessors  Packer,  Schabas. 

I20X  Characteristics  of  Information  Structures 

isic  concepts  of  mechanized  file  design  and  handling  oriented  to  requirements 
iposed  by  library  processes.  Problems  of  coding,  file  organization  and  searching 
ichniques  for  file  structures  are  analysed  in  relation  to  response  time,  storage  allo- 
tion  and  traffic  capacity.  Concentration  on  convertibility  and  utilization  of  marc 
bliographic  exchange  format.  (Prerequisite  2710X) 

■ofessor  Kurmey. 

'30X  Library  Systems  Design 

inciples  of  systems  design.  Analysis  of  library  processes  feasible  for  the  applica- 
m of  automated  methods.  Requirements  for  interlibrary  communication  networks 
id  bibliographic  data  exchange.  (Prerequisite  271  OX) 

■ofessor  Packer. 

MOX  Documentation  Methods 

inciples  of  digital  encoding  of  information  leading  to  the  application  of  computers 
information  handling.  Concentration  on  compiler-level  programming  languages 
iented  to  research  use  in  a non-production  environment.  Control  of  the  literature 
' specialized  methods  of  documentation,  both  conventional  and  non-conventional. 
■ofessor  Kurmey. 

'SOX  Documentation  Theory 

leoretical  bases  contributing  to  the  analysis,  storage,  and  retrieval  of  information. 
1C  role  of  simulation,  logic,  statistics,  probability  and  computational  linguistics, 
'.luding  syntax  and  semantics,  in  documentation  systems  is  explored.  Experimental 
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models  of  abstracting  and  indexing  are  examined  in  relation  to  design  criteria  aj 


mi 
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retrieval  performance.  (Prerequisite  2740X) 

Professor  Kurmey. 

2760X  Information  Organization  and  Retrieval 

Aspects  of  natural  language  processing  on  digital  computers.  The  analysis  of 
formation  content  by  statistical,  syntactic  and  logical  methods.  Searching  and  mate  ^ 
ing  methods  utilized  in  retrieval.  Automatic  retrieval  systems,  question-answeri 
systems,  and  evaluation  of  retrieval  effectiveness.  (Prerequisite  2740X) 

Professor  Kurmey. 
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Library  Administration 


281  OX  Administrative  Decision-Making 

Feasibility  research,  model  simulation,  information  management,  planning  and  conti 
techniques,  critical  path  methods.  (Prerequisite  1540X) 

2820X  Libraries  and  the  Political  Process 

The  concept  of  administrative  authority,  the  legal  and  political  bases  for  author 
in  the  library;  larger  library  units,  regional  services,  the  concept  of  total  servi 
(Prerequisite  1540X) 

Professor  Denis. 


ime 


2830X  Administration  of  Library  Units 

The  inter-relationship  of  units  within  libraries;  the  practical  application  of  decisid 
making  to  library  administration.  (Prerequisite  1540X) 


2840X  Personnel  Management  in  Libraries 

Human  relations  in  the  development  and  utilization  of  personnel  in  medium-siil  j 
and  large  libraries.  Includes  recruitment,  the  current  market,  and  competition; 
interview,  follow-up,  and  compensation;  placement,  probation,  performance, 
evaluation;  training  and  promotion  principles,  and  the  formulation  of  personnel  p<f 
cies  and  staff  manuals;  the  roles  of  staff  associations  and  unions.  (Prerequisite  1540 
Professor  Plate. 
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2850X  Communication  in  Library  Administration 

The  theory  of  communication  and  its  social  import  within  the  administrative  uil; 
aspects  of  verbal  and  non-verbal  communication;  the  theory  and  purposes  of  3 
ministrative  communication;  the  Influence  of  status  on  communication;  impedim^  ® 
tocommunication,  etc.  (Prerequisite  1540X) 

Professor  Wilkinson. 
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2860X  Economics  of  Library  Development 

Bases  of  financial  support;  government  and  formula  financing;  cost-benefit  accoil- 
ing,  statistical  analysis,  and  budget  presentation  and  defence.  (Prerequisite  1540Xf 
Professor  Forgie. 


2870X  Library  Buildings 

The  design  and  development  of  library  buildings;  the  role  of  form  and  functioi^ 
determining  interior  and  exterior  design.  (Prerequisite  1540X) 
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ina)  3urses  in  Other  Departments 

tie  major  portion  of  a candidate’s  program  normally  will  consist  of  courses 
fered  by  the  School  of  Library  Science.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
:hool  of  Library  Science  and  the  department  concerned,  the  program  may 
elude  related  courses  in  other  departments  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
udies,  and,  in  appropriate  circumstances,  senior  undergraduate  courses 
®'i[uivalent  to  a maximum  of  two  half-courses.  This  offers  the  student  the 
f)portunity  to  familiarize  himself  with  new  approaches  in  other  disciplines 
‘ id  to  consider  their  possible  application  to  librarianship,  and  to  specialize 
a particular  subject  field. 

jimmer  Session  Courses 

iicoiii|  number  of  graduate  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  Summer  Session, 
t'71,  which  begins  July  5 and  ends  August  13.  Students  are  advised  to 
ake  application  for  the  Summer  Session  as  soon  as  possible  after  Febru- 
aotliJy  15  since  enrolment  in  some  classes  is  limited  and  since  time  must  be 
lienitowed  for  preparatory  reading.  Soon  after  acceptance  of  application 
"rms  from  a student,  he  will  be  notified  of  such  readings  as  may  be 
commended  for  the  course  he  has  selected.  It  is  the  student’s  responsi- 
lity  to  complete  such  preparatory  reading  in  advance  of  the  necessarily 
jj^ncentrated  Summer  Session.  Students  may  enrol  for  not  more  than  two 
ff  If-courses  in  any  one  Summer  Session. 

Graduate  courses  being  offered  during  the  Summer  Session,  1971,  in 
e program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Library  Science  are: 

40SX  Library  Administration 

‘““’•jnneth  H.  Plate,  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 

l.'llsoSX  Research  Methods 

joyd  J.  Houser,  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science 

:05SX  Current  Issues  in  Librarianship:  Education  for  Librarianship 

afeijiurent-G.  Denis,  Professor  of  Library  Science 

|40SX  Contemporary  Publishing 

Ifancess  G.  Halpenny,  General  Editor,  Dictionary  of  Canadian  Biography, 
liver sity  of  Toronto  Press,  and  Associated  Instructor 

90SX  Seminar  in  School  Libraries 

It^-  (jitharine  G.  MacKenzie,  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 

. :90SX  Audio-Visual  Materials  and  the  Library:  Films 

Bede  Sullivan,  o.s.B.,  Associated  Instructor 

40SX  Organization  of  Technical  Services 

Imcy  J.  Williamson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
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Inquiries  concerning  graduate  studies  in  library  science 
to: 

The  Admissions  Secretary,  Graduate  Department 

School  of  Library  Science 

University  of  Toronto 

140  St.  George  Street 

Toronto  181,  Ontario 


,1!1S 


should  be  address  I?- 


¥ 


! i 
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(ins: 
ill 
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Applications  for  admission  to  graduate  studies  in  library  science  should  iVj  ij 
addressed  to:  ; Ijjj} 

fins 

The  Secretary 
School  of  Graduate  Studies 
University  of  Toronto 
65  St.  George  Street 

Toronto  181,  Ontario  i 


In  view  of  increasing  costs  of  supplies  and  labour,  residence  dues  and  otli' 
charges  set  forth  in  this  Calendar  are  subject  to  change  by  the  Board^"* 
Governors. 
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The  University  of  Toronto  issues  the  following  calendars  and  other  publicatior 
detailing  courses  of  instruction  given  by  the  University.  Requests  for  calendars  c 
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24  25  26  27  28  29  30 
31  


Nov. 

S M T W T F S 
....  1 2 3 4 5 6 
7 8 9 10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30  


Dec. 

S M T W T F S 

12  3 4 

5 6 7 8 9 10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  31  .... 


CALENDAR 


1972 


Jan. 

S M T W T F S 

1 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
9 10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30  31  


Feb. 

5 M T W T F S 
1 2 3 4 5 

6 7 8 9 10  11  12 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  


Mar. 

S M T W T F S 

12  3 4 

5 6 7 8 9 10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  31  .... 


April 

SMTWTFS  I 
"2  "3  "4  "5  "6  "7  8 

9 10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29  ; 
30  t 


May 

SMTWTFS 
....  1 2 3 4 5 6 
7 8 9 10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30  31  


June 

SMTWTFS 
12  3 
"4  '5  '6  "7  8 9 10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  .... 


July 

SMTWTFS 

1 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

9 10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30  31  


Aug. 

SMTWTFS 

1 2 3 4 5 

6 7 8 9 10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30  31  


Sept. 

SMTWTFS 

1 2 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 


Oct. 

SMTWTFS 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 9 10  11  12  13  14 
15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30  31  


Nov. 

SMTWTFS 

12  3 4 

5 6 7 8 9 10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  


Dec. 

SMTWTFS 

1 2 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 
31  


CALENDAR  1971-72 


June  7 Monday 
July  1 Thursday 
July  31  Friday 

Aug.  2 Monday 
Aug.  23  Monday 
Sept.  6 Monday 
Sept.  7 Tuesday 

Sept.  24  Friday 
Oct.  7 Thursday 
Oct.  11  Monday 
Nov.  11  Thursday 
Nov.  12  Friday 
Nov.  26  Friday 

Dec.  3 Friday 
Dec.  10  Friday 
Dec.  17  Friday 
Dec.  25  Saturday 


Jan.  1 Saturday 
Jan.  3 Monday 
Jan.  14  Friday 
Feb.  11  Friday 
Mar.  10  Friday 
Mar.  31  Friday 
April  14  Friday 
May  12  Friday 
May  22  Monday 
May  26  Friday 


1971 

Registration  for  fourth  medical  year  ( Period  III ) . 
Dominion  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Last  day  for  receiving  apphcations  for  the  supplemental 
examinations. 

Civic  hohday.  University  buildings  closed. 
Supplemental  examinations  begin. 

Labour  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Registration  at  9 a.m.  for  first,  second  and  third  medical 
years,  Art  as  Applied  to  Medicine. 

Meeting  of  the  Faculty  Council. 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Thanksgiving  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 
Remembrance  Day. 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Fall  Convocation  ( Undergraduate  Degrees  and 
Diplomas ) . 

Fall  Convocation  ( Craduate  Degrees ) . 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Christmas  vacation  begins  at  5 p.m. 

Christmas  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

1972 

New  Year’s  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Academic  session  re-opens  at  9 a.m. 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Good  Friday.  University  buildings  closed. 

Meeting  of  the  Senate 
Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Victoria  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Start  of  University  Commencement. 

Medical  Convocation  — a date  in  June  to  be  set. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 


, President  C.  T.  Bissell,  C.C.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.  es  L.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 
I Assistant  to  the  President N.  S.  C.  Dickinson,  C.D.,  B.A. 

Executive  Vice-President  (Academic)  and  Provost  J.  H.  Sword,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Vice-Provost  and  Executive  Assistant  to  the  President  D.  F.  Forster,  B.A.,  A.M. 


Executive  Vice-President  (Non- Academic)  . A.  G.  Rankin,  B.Com.,  F.C.A. 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Vice-President  (N on- Academic)  J.  F.  Brook 

Vice-President  (Administration) F.  R.  Stone,  B.Com.,  F.C.A. 
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Director  of  Administrative  Services M.  A.  Malcolm,  B.A. 
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Vice-President  (Health  Sciences)  . J.  D.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C),  D.Sc. 
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Director  of  the  Office  of  Research  Administration  Miss  S.  Dymond,  B.A.,  Q.C. 
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Executive  Assistant  to  the  Vice-President  and  Registrar,  and 
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Director  of  University  Health  Service 

G.  E.  Wodehouse,  M.C.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C),  M.R.C.P. 
Assistant  Director  of  University  Health  Service 

—Women Miss  F.  H.  Stewart,  B.A.,  M.D. 
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Director  of  University  of  Toronto  Press  . ...  M.  Jeanneret,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

Director  of  Information K.  S.  Edey 

Director  of  Alumni  Affairs J.  W.  Duncanson,  B.A. 

Director  of  Development R.  L.  Jones 
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Acting  Director  of  Athletics  and  Acting  Director  of  the  Department 
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Director  of  the  Department  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 


Introduction 

The  eighty-fourth  session  of  the  medical  course  since  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Toronto  will  begin  in  September 
1971  (except  for  the  final  year  which  commences  in  June  1971).  The  course 
covers  four  academic  sessions  divided  into  three  periods,  and  the  candidate  who 
successfully  completes  the  course  is  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine (M.D. ). 

Information  about  admission  requirements,  applications,  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion and  description  of  courses  is  found  on  pages  27  to  42  of  this  calendar. 

Students  may  prepare  themselves  for  admission  in  several  ways: 

(c)  In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  University  of  Toronto 

Students  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  first  year  of  the  medical  course 
during  their  second  year  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  provided  that 
they  have  taken  or  are  taking  the  following  subjects:  Biology  120  (Biology 
100  will  be  accepted  as  equivalent).  Chemistry  120,  Chemistry  235,  and 
Physics  140,  or  120,  or  130.  Students  may  gain  admission  to  the  first  year 
(Period  I)  of  the  medical  course  after  two  years  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  without  obtaining  a degree. 

(h)  In  another  Faculty  of  the  University  of  T oronto 

In  exceptional  circumstances,  a student  in  the  second  year  of  a course  in 
any  other  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Toronto  may  apply  for  admission 
to  the  first  year  ( Period  I ) , provided  he  has  taken,  is  taking,  or  will  take, 
the  requisite  subjects  noted  in  ( a ) above,  or  their  equivalent. 

( c ) In  any  Recognized  University 

Students  taking  programmes  leading  to  degrees  in  any  discipline  may 
apply  for  admission  to  the  first  year  (Period  I)  of  the  medical  course  dur- 
ing the  final  year  of  their  programme,  if  they  have  taken,  are  taking,  or 
will  take,  the  prerequisite  subjects  or  their  equivalent,  as  noted  in  (a) 
above,  and  will  have  obtained  a Bachelor’s  degree  by  the  time  of  their 
proposed  enrolment  in  the  medical  course. 

For  further  information  and  details  about  prerequisite  courses,  eqxiivalent 
courses,  other  requirements  for  admission,  and  admission  with  advanced  stand- 
ing, see  pages  27  to  29. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION  FOR  STUDENTS 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 


( 1 ) If  doubt  arises  for  medical  reasons  about  the  advisability  of  a student  eon- 
tinuing  in  his  course  of  studies,  the  student  may  be  requested  by  the  Dean  of 
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the  Faculty  to  undergo  an  examination  by  an  independent  Board  of  Medical 
Assessors.  In  case  of  refusal  to  comply  with  such  a request,  action  may  be  initi- 
ated against  the  student.  The  outcome  of  such  action  may  include  a decision  to 
refuse  the  student  further  registration  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

A student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  or  to  change  his  course  should  consult 
the  Associate  Dean,  Student  Affairs. 

(2)  Students  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  found  to  be  guilty  of  the  unlawful 
use  and  distribution  of  drugs  on  the  “Restricted  Drug  List”  are  subject  to  the 
disciplinary  jurisdiction  of  the  Caput  and  will  be  liable  for  suspension  or 
expulsion  from  the  University  in  addition  to  any  criminal  action  that  may  be 
brought  against  them. 

( 3 ) Students  are  advised  not  to  undertake  part-time  employment  which  may 
interfere  with  their  studies.  Students  who  have  a poor  academic  record  may  be 
required  to  forego  such  employment  if  they  wish  to  continue  in  the  course. 

(4)  At  various  stages  of  the  teaching  programme  there  are  occasions  when 
biochemical,  physiological  or  pharmacological  observations  are  made  by  the 
student  on  himself  or  on  a fellow-student.  These  exercises  include  some  diag- 
nostic or  immunization  procedures  in  common  use.  Unless  some  valid  reason 
exists,  students  are  expected  to  participate  in  such  exercises. 

If  any  investigative  work  involving  student  participation  does  not  form  part 
of  the  teaching  programme,  participation  is  entirely  voluntary. 

(5)  Detailed  instructions  concerning  Registration  will  be  mailed  to  returning 
and  newly  admitted  students  before  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year. 

Each  candidate  must  apply  in  person  to  be  officially  registered  as  a student 
in  the  Faculty:  on  September  7 for  students  entering  Periods  lA,  IC,  IIB,  and 
the  special  preparatory  period  for  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences  students, 
and  on  June  7 for  those  entering  Period  III.  Students  will  register  in  the  Student 
Affairs  Office,  Medical  Sciences  Building  ( Queen’s  Park  entrance ) . 

A student  who  fails  to  register  at  the  prescribed  time  will  be  required  to  pay 
a late  registration  fee  of  $10  plus  $1  for  each  day  of  delay,  to  a maximum  of 
$20.  The  Council  may  at  its  discretion  refuse  a student  permission  to  register 
late. 

A student  must  comply  with  such  other  registration  procedures  as  may  be 
required  by  the  University. 

A student  whose  attendance  at  lectures  or  laboratories,  or  whose  work,  is 
deemed  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  to  be  unsatisfactory,  may  have  his 
registration  cancelled  at  any  time  by  the  Faculty  Council. 

(6)  Students  may  appeal  against  decisions  of  any  committee  of  the  Faculty. 
The  appeals  procedure  is  as  follows : 

( a ) Appeals  must  be  submitted  in  writing  on  a form  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose; they  may  be  accompanied  by  additional  written  evidence.  Appeals  on  the 
grounds  of  illness  must  be  accompanied  by  medical  certificates. 

Petitions  for  exemption  from  lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  account  of 
work  previously  taken,  must  be  submitted  on  or  before  September  15  of  the 
relevant  year,  and  must  be  countersigned  by  the  Chairman  of  the  System  or 
Topic  concerned  and  the  appropriate  Period  Co-ordinator  on  behalf  of  the 
Period  Committee. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION  FOR  STUDENTS 
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(b)  Appeal  forms  are  available  in  the  Student  Affairs  OflBce,  where  the 
completed  forms  are  also  received. 

(c)  The  Sub-Committee  on  Appeals  considers  all  petitions.  The  petitioner 
may  request  that  he  be  invited  to  present  his  appeal  in  person.  In  such  cases  the 
petitioner  will  be  provided  with  the  resume  of  the  appeal  sent  to  committee 
members,  and  may  be  accompanied  to  the  hearing  by  an  adviser  of  his  own 
choice.  During  the  discussion  and  the  final  disposal  of  the  appeal,  the  petitioner 
and  his  witness  are  excluded  from  the  hearing. 

( d ) The  results  of  an  appeal  are  communicated  to  the  student  by  the  Associ- 
ate Dean,  Student  Affairs. 

Regulations  about  appeals  to  the  Senate  of  the  University  are  dealt  with  on 
page  15. 


A SUMMARY  OF  THE  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  CAPUT 
CONCERNING  STUDENT  DISCIPLINE 

The  Council  of  the  Faculty  shall  have  disciplinary  jurisdiction  over  the 
conduct  of  the  students  connected  with  the  writing  of  examinations  and  all 
other  matters  relating  to  courses  of  instruction  conducted  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  its  Council,  provided  that  the  exercise  of  disciplinary  jurisdiction 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Caput  for  the  purpose  of  information  only  and  shall 
not  be  open  to  confirmation  or  review  by  the  Caput. 

Subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Caput  of  the  University  regarding 
jurisdiction  in  matters  of  disciphne  the  Council  of  University  College,  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  Federated  Universities  and  Affiliated  Colleges,  and 
the  Councils  of  the  Faculties,  Schools,  and  Institutes  have  disciplinary  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  conduct  of  all  students  registered  in  these  divisions  of  the 
University  in  all  matters  of  local  or  internal  concern  to  these  Divisions.  Juris- 
diction over  the  conduct  of  students  while  in  residence  regardless  of  the  Division 
of  the  University  in  which  they  are  registered  is  vested  in  the  body  administering 
the  residence. 

Jurisdiction  concerning  conduct  likely  to  affect  the  interests  of  the  University 
as  a whole  is  vested  in  the  Caput. 

The  Students’  Administrative  Council  will  be  supported  in  the  proper  per- 
formance of  all  its  obligations  and  duties  as  provided  in  its  Constitution. 

Where  the  appropriate  body  exercising  disciplinary  jurisdiction  has  found 
that  a student  of  the  University  has  engaged  in  conduct  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  University,  the  Caput  may,  in  its  discretion,  suspend  or  expel 
such  student  from  the  academic  privileges  of  the  University.  Every  decision 
of  the  Caput  involving  the  expulsion  of  a student  from  the  University  requires 
confirmation  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Any  student  who  interferes  with  the  personal  liberty  of  another  or  who 
subjects  another  student  to  indignity  or  personal  violence  may  be  considered 
by  the  Caput  or  any  other  body  exercising  disciplinary  jurisdiction  in  the 
University  to  have  committed  a breach  of  discipline. 

Initiation  ceremonies  involving  physical  violence,  personal  indignity,  inter- 
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ference  with  personal  liberty,  or  destruction  of  property,  may  be  deemed  a 
breach  of  discipline  by  the  Caput  or  any  other  body  exercising  disciplinary 
jurisdiction  in  the  University. 

Without  hmiting  the  disciplinary  powers  vested  in  the  respective  bodies 
exercising  disciplinary  jurisdiction  as  set  forth  above,  the  following  are  cited 
as  illustrations  of  conduct  which,  in  the  past,  has  been  considered  a breach  of 
discipline  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  University; 

( i ) The  organizing  of  a parade  on  the  streets  of  the  city  or  the  taking  part  in 
such  a parade  without  permission  of  the  authorities. 

(ii)  The  destruction  or  defacing  of  University  property,  raids  on  Residences 
or  other  University  buildings,  and  tlie  breaking  into  University  buildings. 

(iii)  Rowdy  and  other  forms  of  behaviour,  either  on  or  off  the  Campus,  of  such 
an  objectionable  nature  as  to  bring  the  University  into  public  disrepute. 

Student  Clubs  and  Associations 

The  constitution  of  every  society  or  association  of  students  in  the  University 
and  all  amendments  to  such  constitutions  require  to  be  approved  by  the  relevant 
University  authorities.  The  giving  of  approval,  and  the  responsibility  for  the 
programmes  of  student  societies  and  associations,  shall  rest  as  follows: 

(i)  With  the  authorities  of  the  College,  Faculty  or  School  concerned  where 
the  membership  of  the  student  society  or  association  is  drawn  from  a 
single  College,  Faculty  or  School. 

(ii)  With  the  Board  of  Stewards  of  Hart  House,  where  the  student  society  or 
association  is  a Committee  of  Hart  House  and  is  controlled  by  the  Board 
of  Stewards  of  Hart  House. 

(iii)  With  the  Caput,  in  the  case  of  all  other  student  societies  and  associations. 

No  approval  will  be  given  by  any  of  the  authorities  listed  above  to  the  consti- 
tution of  any  society  or  association  of  students  if  that  constitution  permits : 

(i)  Membership  in  the  society  or  association  to  persons  who  are  not  students 
of  the  University,  unless  in  the  case  of  the  societies  listed  in  (ii)  above, 
where  membership  is  open  also  to  graduates  of  the  University  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  of  the  University. 

( ii ) Any  action  of  discrimination  based  upon  race,  religion,  or  colour. 

The  name  of  the  University  is  not  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a pubff- 
cation  of  any  kind  without  permission  of  the  Caput. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  CONCERNING  PENALTIES 
FOR  UNSATISFACTORY  WORK  BY  STUDENTS 

(a)  In  cases  of  unsatisfactory  work  of  a very  serious  nature,  a faculty 
Council  may  recommend  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Admissions  that  a student 
shall  be  debarred  from  the  University. 

(b)  A faeulty  Council  should,  except  in  very  exceptional  circumstanees, 
refuse  to  re-admit  to  that  faculty  any  student  who  on  two  occasions  fails  to 
secure  the  right  to  advance  to  a higher  year  in  that  faeulty  or  a hke  faculty. 

(c)  A faculty  Council  may  for  unsatisfactory  work  suspend  a student  from 
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regular  attendance  in  that  faculty  for  a given  period  of  time  not  exceeding  two 
years  and/or  until  the  satisfaction  of  other  conditions  as  it  may  see  fit.  Upon 
satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  suspension  the  student  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
enrolment in  that  faculty. 

{d)  Any  student  who  withdraws  after  February  15,  or  who  does  not  with- 
draw but  does  not  write  the  annual  examinations,  will  be  regarded  for  the 
purpose  of  these  regulations  as  having  failed  his  year. 

Definition  of  Terms 

“Debar",  “Debarred",  “Debarment" . This  term  is  restricted  to  a student  who 
by  decision  of  the  Senate’s  Committee  on  Admissions  is  debarred  from  registra- 
tion in  any  faculty  of  the  University. 

Refused  readmission  to  the  faculty.  This  term  is  applied  to  a student  whom 
the  relevant  faculty  Council  has  decided  is  to  be  refused  permission  to  register 
again  in  that  faculty  (i.e.  the  student  is  required  to  withdraw  from  the  faculty 
and  he  may  not  re-enrol ) . 

Suspended  from  regular  attendance  in  a faculty.  This  term  is  applied  to  a 
student  whom  the  relevant  faculty  Council  has  decided  will  not  be  permitted 
to  continue  in  his  course  in  that  faculty  unless  and  until  he  has  fulfilled  certain 
specified  conditions.  The  decision  of  suspension  will  always  include  the  condi- 
tions whether  of  a lapse  of  a stated  period  of  time  or  the  completion  of  specified 
work,  or  both,  or  other  conditions,  which  if  satisfactorily  met  will  entitle  the 
student  to  re-enrohnent  or  readmission. 

Appeals 

A student  wishing  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  against  a decision  of  a faculty  or 
school  council  should  consult  the  secretary  of  the  faeulty  or  school,  the  registrar 
of  the  college,  or  the  oflBce  of  the  university  registrar  about  the  preparation  and 
submission  of  his  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

UNIVERSITY  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Requirements: 

1.  Medical  Examination  by  the  Health  Service  is  required  of  all  students 
participating  in  competitive  athletics. 

2.  Vaccination.  All  students  must  be  vaccinated  against  smallpox  unless  proof 
of  successful  vaccination  within  the  previous  three  years  is  submitted. 

3.  Chest  X-ray  during  the  first  year  of  attendanee  is  required  of  all  students 
unless  proof  of  a normal  chest  X-ray  or  negative  tuberculin  reaction  within  the 
previous  six  months  is  submitted,  and  is  recommended  annually  for  all  students 
in  the  clinical  years  of  Medicine,  Dentistry  and  Nursing. 


Services  Available: 

1.  Clinic  Service.  Any  student  may  consult  a staff  physician:  St.  George 
campus  - 256  Huron  Street,  during  University  oflBce  hours  throughout  the  year. 
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Scarborough  and  Erindale  Colleges  - by  arrangement  through  the  Health 
Service  nurse,  September  1 through  May  31. 

2.  Psychiatric  Service.  2 Bancroft  Street.  Appointment  in  person  or  by  phone 
928-2441. 

Scarborough  and  Erindale  Colleges.  Appointment  through  the  Health  Service 
nurse. 

3.  Athletic  Injury  Services.  Hart  House  Surgery  - basement  of  the  Athletic 
Wing,  Hart  House,  September  through  mid-April,  4.30  p.m.  to  6.30  p.m. 

4.  Infirmary.  42  St.  Ceorge  Street  - during  academic  term.  Closed  over  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

5.  To  obtain  a Physicians  Advice.  Apply  in  person  or  by  telephone  at  the 
St.  George,  Scarborough  or  Erindale  Divisions  of  the  Health  Service. 

Evenings,  Nights,  Weekends  and 
Holidays  ( except  Christmas ) : 

Monday  to  Friday,  5.00  p.m.  to  9.00  a.m. 

Saturday,  12.30  p.m.  to  Monday  9.00  a.m. 

When  the  Infirmary  is  closed,  or  if  no  reply,  call:  University  Switchboard 
928-2011  and  ask  for  a Health  Service  physician. 

Charges: 

Included  in  the  yearly  incidental  fees  for  each  full-time  student  is  a $10 
Health  Service  fee. 

A nominal  charge  of  $3  per  day  is  made  for  all  students  admitted  to  the 
University  Infirmary.  This  charge  is  not  covered  by  Ontario  Hospital  Insurance. 

As  a general  rule,  drugs  and  medications  are  not  provided.  Students  may 
have  prescriptions  filled  at  any  pharmacy  of  their  choice,  at  their  own  expense. 
Some  pharmacies  in  the  University  area  give  discounts  to  students. 

Students  are  not  required  to  purchase  medical  services  insurance  but  are 
strongly  urged  to  do  so.  By  this  means  they  will  have  coverage  if  a referral  to 
a specialist  outside  the  Health  Service  is  required  and  will  cover  their  medical 
care  while  in  hospital.  It  also  permits  them  a wider  choice  in  their  selection  of  a 
source  of  medical  assistance. 

The  Health  Service  does  submit  claims  to  OHSIP  for  all  services  rendered 
to  insured  students. 


Call  Infirmary 
928-2458 


STUDENT  ADVISORY  SYSTEM 
Students  requiring  advice  may  seek  the  assistance  of: 

(a)  The  Associate  Dean,  Student  Affairs,  in  Room  2124,  Medical  Sciences 
Building,  Tel.  928-2717; 

(b)  the  special  Student  Adviser,  Mr.  R.  W.  Ross,  Division  of  Neurology, 
Sunnybrook  Hospital,  2075  Bayview  Avenue,  Tel.  485-8651,  Ext.  639  or  392. 

Members  of  tbe  staff  of  tbe  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  general  are  prepared  to 
assist  students  with  academic  and  other  difficulties. 
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RESIDENCE  INFORMATION 
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Housing  Service:  For  the  convenience  of  those  students  who  are  not  able  to 
find  accommodation  in  the  University  and  College  residences,  the  University 
maintains  a listing  of  rooming  houses,  flats,  apartments  and  homes.  Information 
on  these  rooms  may  be  obtained  through  the  Housing  Service  office  at  49  St. 
George  Street,  Toronto. 

Off-campus  housing  of  this  nature  is  not  subject  to  University  regulations. 
However  every  effort  is  taken  to  make  the  information  on  the  accommodation  as 
complete  as  possible  and  students  are  encouraged  to  assist  in  this  effort  by 
reporting  on  tbe  quahty  of  the  accommodation  that  they  have  occupied. 

A limited  amount  of  accommodation  is  offered  in  exchange  for  part-time 
services  such  as  housekeeping  or  babysitting. 
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DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE 
(Residence  for  Men  within  the  University) 
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Devonshire  House  is  a Hall  of  Residence  for  men  within  the  University.  It 
is  designed  primarily  for  undergraduates  in  the  Professional  Faculties,  but  some 
Arts  & Science  men  and  graduate  students  are  included  among  its  members. 
Its  three  houses  form  a quadrangle  facing  Devonshire  Place,  close  to  the  heart 
of  the  Campus.  Established  in  1907  as  a gift  to  the  University,  the  House  com- 
bines old  and  new  in  its  physical  facilities  as  well  as  its  modus  operand!.  Tradi- 
tional emphasis  on  good  academic  performance  is  joined  with  an  active  college 
community  life  and  a high  degree  of  self-government,  providing  favourable 
opportunities  for  advancing  the  general  education  of  its  members.  The  Faculty 
is  represented  by  the  Dean  and  resident  Dons,  drawn  from  various  academic 
departments,  and  who  are  available  to  advise  and  assist  members. 

The  facilities  of  the  Residence  include  common  rooms,  a library,  a music 
room,  games  rooms,  kitchenettes,  a laundry  room,  a television  room,  and  a 
mini-gym.  Since  there  is  no  dining  hall,  many  members  eat  at  Hart  House 
nearby.  It  is  customary  for  freshmen  to  share  a double  room,  with  the  single 
rooms  and  suites  being  occupied  by  more  senior  students.  Basic  furnishings  are 
provided  but  members  may  bring  additional  suitable  items  with  them. 

Requests  for  application  forms  and  other  inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Dean,  Devonshire  House,  University  of  Toronto.  It  is  advis- 
able that  application  for  residence  be  made  as  early  as  possible. 

The  House  is  also  open  during  the  summer  months. 


INNIS  COLLEGE 


ieic»  Innis  College  was  constituted  on  July  1,  1964,  and  admitted  its  first  students 
in  the  following  September.  It  is  a multifaculty  college  of  the  University  of 
olo^  Toronto,  and  includes  undergraduate  students  in  all  Faculties  and  Schools  of 
r3£]  the  University. 

ledi  A special  feature  is  the  Writing  Laboratory.  This  service  offers  assistance  to 
Innis  College  students  in  the  skills  and  methods  of  writing  essays  and  other 
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academic  reports.  A staff  of  experienced  teachers  is  available  to  give  individual 
instruction. 

In  September,  1969  Innis  College  introduced  experimental  courses  which 
focus  on  contemporary  themes  and  problems. 

The  College  has  limited  residential  space  available  in  houses  on  campus. 
Separate  appUcation  for  residence  accommodation  must  be  made  directly  to  the 
Residence  Co-ordinator  of  Innis  College. 

Students  entering  First  Year  will  be  invited  to  apply  for  membership  after 
they  have  been  accepted  into  their  Faculty  or  School.  Students  entering  the' 
Second  to  Fourth  Years  who  wish  to  join  the  College  should  obtain  an  apphcation  1- 
form  from  the  Registrar,  Innis  College,  University  of  Toronto.  ■ 

A special  college  fee  of  $15  is  payable  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  University]  4— 
of  Toronto.  This  payment  is  made  after  the  applicant  has  received  notice  ol  }|l 
his  acceptance  by  Innis  College. 


NEW  COLLEGE 


New  College  is  a multifaculty  co-educational  college;  in  addition  to  studenfcl^ 
from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  those  from  other  Faculties  and  School:!  j 
are  eligible  for  membership.  This  gives  students  from  all  divisions  of  the  Unif. 
versity  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  Ufe  of  a college  and  to  associah! ; 
with  students  in  other  fields  of  study.  Tutorial  classes  are  provided  for  first  yea:j  ■ 
students  in  some  subjects.  | 

The  new  buildings,  centrally  located  on  the  west  campus,  provide  academic! 
social  and  dining  facifities  for  all  members  of  the  College,  and  in  additioii : 
accommodate  in  residence  some  300  male  and  400  female  students.  | 

Students  applying  for  membership  in  the  College  who  wish  accommodatioi!  ■ 
in  residence  must  apply  on  the  prescribed  form  which  may  be  obtained  froDl  ; 
the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of  Women,  New  College. 


SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS’  EXPENSES 

The  following  statement  of  approximate  expenses  will  give  the  student 
general  idea  of  the  cost  of  obtaining  an  education  in  medicine  in  the  University 
of  Toronto,  exclusive  of  personal  expenses: 

Fees  ( see  below ) 

Books  and  Instruments : 

first  year  $350 

second  year  525 

third  year  315 

fourth  year  100 

Board  and  lodging,  per  week  32  and  uj;  u 


FEES 

Each  undergraduate  enrolled  in  the  medical  course  and  proceeding  to 
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’'^  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  pay  annual  fees  to  the  Comptroller’s  OflBce 
according  to  the  following  schedules: 
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Remit  by  certified  cheque,  money  order  or  personal  cheque,  payable  to  the 
Jniversity  of  Toronto  at  par  and  mail  to: 
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University  of  Toronto, 

Comptroller’s  Office, 

Fees  Dept., 

Toronto  181,  Ontario 

ndicating  student  number  and  faculty. 

■ Adjustments  for  withdrawals  made  up  to  the  24th  week  only. 

! A student  who  desires  to  enrol  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  required  to  pay 
t least  the  first  term  instalment  of  fees  on  or  before  the  opening  date  of  the 
ession,  and  before  he  can  receive  his  registration  card  for  admission  to  lectures, 
fom  the  office  of  the  Faculty.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Period  III 
Itudents  and  will  be  pubhshed  before  the  commencement  of  the  next  ensuing 
'cademic  year.  The  amount  of  the  first  term  instalment  of  fees  or  of  the  total 
'^e  for  the  session  may  be  ascertained  from  the  schedule  of  fees. 

After  the  dates  specified  for  instalments,  an  additional  charge  of  $3  per 
lonth  or  portion  thereof  (not  exceeding  $10),  will  be  imposed  until  the  whole 
mount  is  paid.  No  student  will  be  issued  the  results  of  his  annual  or  supple- 
lental  assessment  unless  he  has  paid  all  the  fees  due  from  him. 

The  second  term  instalment  of  fees  (if  not  already  paid)  is  payable  on  or 


J2)*,  January  3. 

These  Incidental  Fees  include  the  following  fees: 

•For  men— Hart  House;  Students’  Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service;  Medi- 
il  Society;  uniforms  (Period  HI);  laboratory  coat  service  (Period  II). 

For  women— Students’  Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service;  Medical  Society; 
.edical  Women’s  Undergraduate  and  Athletic  Association;  uniforms  (Period  HI);  laboratory 
lat  service  (Period  II). 

. I “For  students  entering  Period  III,  the  first  term  instalment  of  fees  may  be  deferred  until 
.igustdl. 
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In  order  to  avoid  delay  in  registration  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  it  isj 
recommended  that  fees  be  forwarded  by  mail  prior  to  the  date  of  registration, 
together  with  a form  in  duplicate,  to  be  filled  out  by  the  student  giving  his  full 
name,  course,  year,  etc. 

Late  Registration  Fee— Any  student  who  registers  after  the  last  date  for  normal 
registration  in  his  or  her  own  faculty  or  school  is  required  to  pay  a late  registration 
fee  of  $10  plus  $1  for  each  day  of  delay  to  a ma.ximum  of  $20. 

University  fees  are  payable  at  the  Comptroller’s  Office.  See  Booklet,  General 
Information  to  All  Students.  Cheques  in  payment  of  these  fees  should  be  made' 
payable  to  the  University  of  Toronto  at  par  in  Toronto. 


Other  University  Fees 
Each  student  is  required  to  pay  to  the  Comptroller’s  Office  at  the  opening  ofjj 


the  session,  or  as  otherwise  specified,  such  of  the  following  fees  as  may  be  re-'  i 
Quired  of  him. 


ADVANCED  STANDING  FEE  $10 

Each  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  advanced  standing  from  another  uni- 
versity or  college  must  pay  this  fee. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  EXAMINATION  FEE 


Each  student  who  applies  to  take  supplemental  examinations  must  pay  $10  for 
one  subject  and  $5  for  each  additional  subject,  previous  to  the  date  of  said 
examination. 


Miscellaneous 


Fee  for  transcript  of  record  $1 

(For  each  additional  copy  not  exceeding  four)  25c 


MICROSCOPES 


A binocular  microscope  with  movable  stage  will  be  available  for  each  stu'' 
dent,  for  use  at  the  University  or  Teaching  Hospitals.  Therefore,  it  will  no  longeij  j 
be  necessary  for  students  to  purchase  microscopes.  It  is  expected  that  a smal  7n 


desposit  will  be  required  from  each  student,  to  cover  the  cost  of  service  to  th(' 


microseope. 
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MEDICAL  BOOKS 


All  medical  books  prescribed  or  recommended  are  available  at  the  Book  Ston 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  which  holds  one  of  the  largest  stocks  of  medica 
books  in  Canada.  A credit  system  is  available,  if  desired. 

Information  about  additional  recommended  reading  material  is  available  ill 
the  Student  Affairs  Office,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID 


Students  anticipating  the  necessity  of  obtaining  assistance  to  finance  thei 
education  during  the  current  University  year,  may  obtain  application  forms  in  thi 
Student  Affairs  Office,  Room  2124,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
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Financial  problems,  either  immediate  or  anticipated,  may  be  discussed  confi- 
dentially with  and  advice  sought  from  the  Associate  Dean,  Student  Affairs,  by 
appointment  at  a mutually  convenient  time. 

For  further  details  of  financial  aid,  see  page  43. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 
THE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 

Students  enrolled  in  all  years  of  the  medical  course  are  active  members  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Medical  Society.  The  purposes  of  the  Society  are: 

To  serve  the  welfare  and  general  interests  of  the  medical  undergraduate 
body. 

To  involve  students  in  the  planning,  conduct  and  evaluation  of  the  cur- 
riculum. 

To  encourage  interest  in  both  medical  and  non-medical  education,  science 
and  literature. 

To  encourage  interest  in  the  University  as  a whole,  and  in  participation 
in  campus-wide  events. 

To  maintain  such  facihties  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  under- 
graduates in  medicine  as  shall  be  decided  by  the  Assembly. 

To  stimulate  extracurricular  activities  such  as  sports,  creative  writing,  art 
and  photography,  and  acting,  through  its  various  subdivisions. 

To  initiate  formal  or  informal  gatherings  of  members  of  the  Society  and 
their  professors,  clinicians  and  demonstrators. 

To  publish  a journal  of  five  issues  during  the  college  year,  such  journal  to 
to  be  known  as  the  University  of  Toronto  Medical  Journal. 

To  exchange  information  with  other  Medical  Schools. 

The  governing  body  of  the  Society  is  the  Medical  Society  Assembly.  The  Dean 
s the  permanent  Honorary  President  of  the  Assembly.  Other  officers  are  elected 
bach  year  from  the  medical  student  body  by  a vote  of  the  active  members.  The 
\ssembly  is  in  charge  of  the  general  business  and  finance  of  the  Society.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  shall  be  the  means  of  communication  between  the  students 
ind  the  Faculty  Council,  or  any  other  body.  The  Assembly  meets  once  per  month 
ind  welcomes  active  members  of  the  Society  or  staff  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  to 
hese  meetings.  The  office  of  the  Society  is  in  Room  2141  of  the  Medical  Sciences 
luilding. 

Students  of  all  years  of  the  medical  course  are  required  to  pay  the  annual  fee 
f $1.5  to  the  Comptroller. 
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The  association  includes  as  members,  all  women  enrolled  in  the  medical  course 
the  University  of  Toronto.  The  Honorary  President  is  chosen  from  among  the 
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women  graduates  in  Toronto.  Other  officers  are  elected  by  vote  of  the  active 
members. 

Its  object  is  to  deal  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  general  interest  and  wel- 
fare of  undergraduate  women,  especially: 

{a)  To  provide  social  activities  and  amenities. 

{h)  To  provide  an  effective  link  between  women  undergraduates  and  gradu-i"  -fj 

ates.  j.L 

(c)  To  unify,  control,  and  stimulate  interest  in  athletic  activities  of  women  of  LjjJi 

the  Faculty.  j L 

(d)  To  form  a link  with  the  Medical  Society  and  with  students  of  other  Col-  [t 

leges  and  Faculties.  ! 

( e ) To  maintain  a common  room  for  undergraduate  women. 


ALPHA  OMEGA  ALPHA  HONOUR  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 


A chapter  of  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  has  been  in  existence  in  the  University  ofi 
Toronto  since  1906.  This  society,  which  has  chapters  in  all  the  principal  Medicalj 
Schools  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  is  a student  organization  founded  tcj 
foster  high  standards  of  professional  idealism  and  scholarship.  Entrance  to  it  isj 
dependent  largely  upon  standing  at  examinations,  character  and  personality/ 
Students  are  elected  to  membership  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  only,  but  the 
standing  in  all  lower  years  is  considered  in  choosing  new  members.  Its  activitiesj 
consist  mainly  in  a series  of  bi-monthly  meetings  held  during  the  winter  session  [ 
for  which  papers  are  prepared  and  read  by  the  undergraduate  members.  A ban-| 
quet  is  held  each  year  at  which  an  address  is  delivered  on  some  subject  of  current 
interest. 


MEDICAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


The  Medical  Alumni  Association  is  an  organization  of  medical  graduates 
this  school  interested  in  furthering  the  art  and  science  of  Medicine.  Its  main  func“* 


tion  is  to  provide  assistance  to  medical  students  and  stimulate  the  interest  of  tb 
Alumni  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Universit; 
of  Toronto.  Bursaries  and  scholarships  are  provided  as  well  as  loan  funds  for  thi 
benefit  of  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

Summer  Student  Fellowships  are  provided  for  students  in  the  first  and  secom 
medical  years  to  enable  them  to  further  their  education. 

It  arranges  a panel  discussion  on  general  practice  for  the  senior  classes  am 
hospital  internes  during  the  winter  months. 

A panel  discussion  on  medical  topics  is  arranged  for  the  first  medical  year  i 
the  autumn  term. 

The  Association  sponsors  a dinner  for  the  graduating  class  and  the  graduates  c 
the  class  of  50  years  ago  each  year  at  the  time  of  Convocation. 

Publication  of  the  “Medical  Graduate”  keeps  the  membership  informed  c 
medical  activities  and  the  various  functions  of  the  Association  and  its  members 

A donation  of  money  is  given  each  year  to  the  Varsity  Fund  as  a measure  c 
support  for  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association. 
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An  annual  contribution  is  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  to  be 
disbursed  at  the  Dean’s  discretion. 

Secretarial  assistance  is  given  to  all  classes  holding  reunions. 

Trust  funds  are  left  on  deposit  with  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  to  be 
used  according  to  the  donor’s  wishes. 

The  continuing  growth  of  the  Association  depends  on  the  support  of  all  gradu- 
ates and  undergraduates  for  its  many  projects.  Inquiries  will  be  answered  by  the 
Medical  Alumni  Office,  Room  11,  280  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  181.  Contribu- 
tions are  income-ta.x  deductible. 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  LICENCE  TO  PRACTICE 

A degree  in  medicine  does  not  in  itself  confer  the  right  to  practise  medicine  in 
any  part  of  Canada.  To  acquire  this  right  a university  graduate  in  medicine  must 
hold  the  certificate  of  the  Provincial  Medical  Council  of  the  Province  in  which  he 
elects  to  engage  in  practice. 

Each  Province  of  Canada  has  a Medical  Council  ( College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons ) which  grants  a licence  to  practise  medicine  in  such  province,  to  those 
candidates  who  have  satisfactorily  fulfilled  its  requirements  ( Matriculation  and 
Professional).  Each  Provincial  Council  determines  what  these  requirements  shall 
be  and  when  registration  is  to  be  effected. 

Students  from  Ontario  registering  for  the  first  time  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  after  September  1966  are  not  required  to  register  as 
students  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario.  Students  other 
than  those  from  Ontario  are  urged  to  consult  the  licensing  body  of  their  home 
Province  regarding  registration. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario  does  not  conduct  a licensing 
[examination.  In  its  place,  an  applicant  for  a licence  to  practise  medicine  in  Ontario 
must  present  a certificate,  indicating  that  he  has  passed  the  examinations  of  the 
Medical  Council  of  Canada.  Under  that  certificate  he  can,  without  further  exam- 
ination,  register  in  Ontario,  subject  only  to  collateral  requirements  of  the  College, 
lone  of  which  is  that  he  must  be  a Canadian  citizen  or  hold  Landed  Immigrant 
status  in  Canada. 

j-|!  The  Medical  Council  of  Canada  conducts  examinations  whereby  “any  person 
who  secures  registration  on  the  Canadian  Medical  Register  by  examination,  is 
entitled  to  register  without  further  examination,  in  any  province  of  Canada,  on 
complying  with  the  necessary  regulations  pertaining  thereto,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  the  provincial  registration  fee”.  The  certificate  granted  does  not  permit 
the  holder  to  practise  in  any  province,  but  enables  him  to  register  with  the 
licensing  body  of  the  province,  without  taking  the  provincial  examinations. 

3[  A candidate  for  the  examinations  of  the  Medical  Council  of  Canada  must 
obtain  from  the  Provincial  Registrar,  enabling  certificate  blank  form  to  be  com- 
pleted and  returned  not  later  than  March  15  (February  20,  in  the  case  of  The 
il»'  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario ) . This  enabling  certificate  indicates 
^ 'hat  the  requirements  of  a provincial  Council  in  regard  to  prefiminary  education, 
matriculation,  medical  curriculum  and  graduation  have  been  complied  with  and 
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must  be  signed  by  the  Registrar  of  the  Medical  Council  of  the  candidate’s  home 
province. 

The  requirements  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario  are 
that  a student  shall  have  completed  two  years  in  a faculty  of  arts  or  science 
or  in  a premedical  course  in  any  faculty  or  university  approved  by  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario,  which  included  two  full  years  in  chemis- 
try and  one  full  year  course  in  each  of  biology  and  physics;  or  possess  a degree  in 
arts  or  science  of  any  College  or  University  approved  by  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Ontario;  and  shall  have  completed  the  curriculum  of  studies  in  an 
approved  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  a Canadian  University.  Applications  for  en- 
abling certificates  from  students  who  have  received  their  premedical  or  any  / 
previous  medical  education  in  foreign  medical  schools  must  be  approved  by  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario. 

An  amendment  to  the  regulations  of  the  Medical  Council  of  Canada  passed  in 
1953,  states  that  all  graduates  as  well  as  passing  examinations  of  the  Council,jf 
must  produce  evidence  of  having  completed  one  year’s  interneship  in  a hospital 
approved  by  the  Provincial  Licensing  Body.  In  the  Province  of  Ontario,  registra-^ 
tion  on  the  Ontario  Medical  Register  can  be  obtained  only  after  the  applicant  has 
completed  one  year’s  postgraduate  interneship  in  an  approved  hospital.  Those 
graduating  after  January  1,  1966,  must  complete  one  year  of  satisfactory  post- 
graduate interneship  in  a Canadian  hospital  approved  by  the  Canadian  Medical  j| 


Association  for  junior  interne  training,  or  a hospital  in  the  United  States  accept- 
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able  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario. 

For  official  information  on  all  matters  relative  to  the  regulations  for  licence  toU^' 
practise  in  the  various  provinces  of  Canada,  students  should  communicate  with!  T 
the  Registrar.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Registrars 
of  the  Statutory  bodies  in  Canada. 

Ontario— Dr.  Joseph  C.  C.  Dawson,  64  Prince  Arthur  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Quebec— Dr.  Augustin  Roy,  1440  Ste.  Catherine  West,  Suite  914,  Montreal  107 
Quebec. 

New  Brunswick— Dr.  John  R.  Nugent,  112  Carleton  Street,  Saint  John. 

Nova  Scotia— Dr.  M.  R.  Macdonald,  Victoria  General  Hospital,  Halifax. 

Prince  Edward  Island— Dr.  Stewart  Macdonald,  170  Fitzroy  Street,  Charlotte 
town. 

Manitoba— Dr.  M.  T.  MacFarland,  201  Kennedy  Street,  Winnipeg  1. 

Alberta— Dr.  R.  Wollstencroft,  9901-108th  St.,  Edmonton. 

Saskatchewan— Dr.  H.  D.  Dalgleish,  932  Spadina  Crescent  East,  Saskatoon. 

British  Columbia— Dr.  William  G.  McClure,  1807  W.  10th  Avenue,  Vancouver. 
Newfoundland— Dr.  G.  M.  Brownrigg,  C.B.E.,  The  Newfoundland  Medical 
Board,  Box  5279,  St.  John’s. 
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HOSPITALS 


The  Toronto  General  Hospital  has  a rated  capacity  of  1,317  beds  and  128  new 
born  bassinets,  all  of  which  are  organized  into  clinical  teaching  units.  Approx 
imately  30,000  in-patients  are  admitted  each  year  and  there  are  125,000  patienf 
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visits  annually  at  the  University  Clinics  and  Emergency  Department.  In  addition 
to  the  general  medical  and  surgical  services,  the  hospital  provides  a full  range  of 
sub-specialty  and  special  care  facilities.  Among  the  latter  are  diagnostic  and 
treatment  units  for  respiratory  failure,  renal  dialysis,  acute  coronary  care,  hyper- 
baric therapy,  nuclear  medicine  total  body  counting  and  audiovestibular  prob- 
lems, and  a special  15-bed  unit  for  the  care  of  spinal  cord  injured  patients. 

The  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  has  800  beds  entirely  devoted  to  children  to 
age  19.  They  are  completely  organized  into  clinical  teaching  units  for  the  De- 
partments of  Paediatrics,  Surgery,  Ophthalmology,  Otolaryngology  and  Psychi- 
atry. Other  specialty  departments  include  Anaesthesiology,  Pathology,  Bacteri- 
|ology.  Virology,  Clinical  Biochemistry,  Radiology,  Genetics,  Immunology,  and 
Dentistry.  The  Hospital  also  operates  a large  Research  Institute  which  carries  out 
active  basic  and  clinical  research  programmes  into  children’s  diseases.  Approx- 
imately 28,000  children  are  admitted  each  year  and  over  160,000  patient  visits  are 
made  annually  to  the  Emergency  and  fully-departmentalized  Out-Patient  De- 
partments. 

St.  Michael’s  Hospital,  a general  hospital  of  894  beds  and  120  bassinets,  is 
conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Toronto.  The  hospital  is  for  the  treat- 
ment of  medical,  surgical,  obstetrical  and  psychiatric  patients.  Departmentalized 
[facilities  are  available  for  both  undergraduate  and  post-graduate  medical  teach- 
ing programmes  in  all  specialties  except  Paediatrics. 

The  Toronto  Western  Hospital  has  a capacity  of  808  beds  and  114  bassinets, 
and  provides  for  clinical  teaching  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  Obstetrics  and  Gynae- 
cology and  other  specialties.  The  Hospital  is  departmentalized  and  provides 
junior  rotating  and  straight  intemeships,  and  residency  training  in  15  specialties 
and  sub-specialties,  including  family  practice  and  community  medicine.  An 
active  programme  in  clinical  and  experimental  research  is  maintained.  There  is  a 
large  Out-Patient  Department,  and  the  Emergency  Department  has  associated 
an  18-bed  observation  ward  ( Emergency  Observation  Ward ) . 

The  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry  is  the  fulcrum  of  the  programme  for  post- 
graduate training  in  psychiatry  in  the  University  network.  The  Institute  is  a mod- 
iem,  202-bed  psychiatric  hospital  with  the  full  range  of  clinical  services  for  both 
jin-patient  and  out-patient  diagnosis  and  treatment.  In  addition,  there  are  exten- 
jsive  research  and  educational  facilities.  The  educational  programmes  are  geared 
to  contemporary  psychiatric  developments,  and  research  activities  range  from 
clinical  to  laboratory  investigation  and  cover  areas  from  the  biological  to  the 
behavioural  sciences. 

Sunnybrook  Hospital  has  a bed  capacity  of  approximately  1,250.  When  owner- 
Sship  of  the  hospital  was  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  on  October  1st,  1966,  it  became  a general  hospital  for 
the  care  of  veterans  and  community  patients.  The  graduate  training  programme 
in  the  various  medical  specialties  which  has  been  carried  on  in  the  past  will  be 
continued,  and  facilities  have  been  developed  by  the  University  for  undergradu- 
ate teaching  of  all  subjects  except  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology  and  Paediatrics. 

B Women’s  College  is  a general  hospital  with  a rated  capacity  of  282  adult  beds 
and  83  infant  cots;  100  beds  are  used  exclusively  for  teaching.  An  organized 
Out-Patient  Department  and  Private  In-Patients  provide  a considerable  contribu- 
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tion  to  the  teaching  material.  An  expansion  programme  will  be  completed  in  1971 
- increasing  the  total  capacity  to  450  adult  beds. 

The  Wellesley  Hospital  is  a general,  active  treatment  hospital  of  602  beds, 
modem  and  extensive  out-patient  and  emergency  departments,  and  new  diagnos- 
tic and  treatment  facilities  in  Radiology,  Laboratory  and  Rehabihtation  Medicine. 
There  are  many  sfiecialized  services  in  the  departments  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
as  well  as  a comprehensive  research  programme. 

The  Princess  Margaret  Hospital  (The  Ontario  Cancer  Institute)  has  175 
beds  for  the  treatment  and  investigation  of  patients  who  suflFer  from  malignant 
disease.  Active  research  programmes  are  carried  out  by  the  clinieal  departments 
and  by  the  Department  of  Medical  Biophysics  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the 
University,  which  is  also  situated  in  the  hospital.  Facilities  are  made  available 
for  both  undergraduate  and  postgraduate  teaching. 

New  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  is  a general  hospital  of  319  beds  and  98  bassinets. 
It  has  an  active  Out-Patient  Department  and  an  Emergency  Service.  The  hospital 
is  presently  affiliated  for  teaching  in  Anaesthesia,  Family  Practice,  Medicine, 
Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology,  Ophthalmology,  Otolaryngology,  Patliology,  Physi- 
cal Medicine  and  Rehabilitation,  Psychiatry,  Radiology  and  Surgery.  It  has  a total 
of  139  beds  restricted  to  undergraduate  teaching.  The  hospital  has  completed 
plans  which  will  more  than  double  its  facilities  and  services. 

Lyndhurst  Lodge  Hospital  is  a 52-bed  hospital  for  the  rehabilitation  of  patients 
disabled  by  disease  or  injury  to  the  spinal  cord.  Teaching  programmes  are  con- 
ducted for  graduates  and  undergraduates  in  medicine,  nursing,  physical  and 
occupational  therapy. 
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ADMISSIONS  INFORMATION 

ADMISSION  TO  FIRST  YEAR  (PERIOD  I) 
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Applications  for  admission  to  the  first  year  (Period  I)  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Associate  Dean,  Student  Affairs,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  not  later  than 
December  15  of  the  year  preceding  the  apphcant’s  proposed  enrolment.  Appfica- 
tions  from  candidates  from  outside  Canada  must  be  accompanied  by  a calendar 
or  catalogue  of  the  university  at  which  they  have  studied. 

Each  applicant  must  have  completed  a one-year  university  course  in:  General 
Chemistry,  Organic  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Zoology  or  Biology,  all  with  the 
corresponding  laboratory  work.  (Two  semesters  or  three  quarters,  if  taken  con- 
tinuously, will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  one  full  academic  year. ) A makeup 
course  combined  with  the  corresponding  laboratory  work  will  also  be  accepted 
as  equivalent,  but  such  courses  must  be  taken  at  a recognized  university  before 
the  proposed  date  of  entry  into  the  professional  course.  Applicants  should  obtain 
prior  approval  of  the  proposed  makeup  course  from  the  Associate  Dean,  Stu- 
dent Affairs. 

Apphcants  are  advised  that  if  they  have  not  taken  a course  in  Biometrics  or 
Statistics  prior  to  entry  into  the  medical  course,  they  will  be  expected  to  take 
a course  in  Statistics  prior  to  completion  of  Period  I.  This  course  will  be  offered 
in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  but  equivalent,  approved  alternatives  will  be 
acceptable. 

The  requisite  courses  offered  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  University  of 
Toronto,  are:  Biology  120  ( Biology  100  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  course). 
Chemistry  120,  Chemistry  235,  and  Physics  140,  or  120,  or  130.  ( If  a student 
proposes  to  take  additional  advanced  courses  in  Physics,  the  courses  120  or  130 
are  more  appropriate  than  140 ).  For  details  of  the  pre-requisites  and  co-requisites 
of  the  above  courses,  applicants  should  consult  the  Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of 
.\rts  and  Science. 

i Students  may  prepare  themselves  for  admission  in  the  following  ways : 
i(a)  In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  University  of  Toronto 
[ Students  may  apply  for  admission  to  Period  I during  their  second  year  in  the 

I Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  provided  that  they  have  taken,  are  taking  or  will 

take  the  requisite  subjects,  and  may  gain  admission  after  completing  two 
years  of  a programme  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  without  obtaining 
a degree. 

(b)  In  another  Faculty  of  the  University  of  T oronto 

‘ Students  may  apply  for  admission  to  Period  I during  the  second  year  of  any 

course  in  a Faculty  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  provided  they  have  taken, 
are  taking  or  will  take,  the  requisite  subjects  or  their  equivalent,  prior  to  the 
proposed  date  of  entry  into  the  medical  course.  Such  admission  without  a 
I degree  will  be  granted  only  in  exceptional  circumstances. 
j(  c ) In  any  Recognized  University 

Students  taking  programmes  leading  to  degrees  in  any  discipline  may  apply 
• for  admission  to  Period  I during  the  final  year  of  their  programme,  provided 
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they  have  taken,  are  taking  or  will  take,  the  requisite  subjects.  Students  fol- 
lowing this  path  of  preparation  must  have  obtained  their  Bachelor’s  degree 
by  the  time  of  their  proposed  enrolment  in  the  medical  course.  Students  pre- 
paring themselves  for  a Master’s  or  Ph.D.  degree  must  have  completed  their 
thesis  by  the  time  of  their  proposed  enrolment  in  Period  I. 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  Period  I are  required  to  submit  to  the  Faculty, 
results  of  the  Medical  College  Admission  Test.  Applicants  are  required  to  take 
the  test  at  the  latest  in  October  of  the  year  preceeding  the  year  of  proposed  en- 
rolment in  the  medical  course.  Prospective  applicants  may  petition  the  Faculty 
to  be  permitted,  on  compassionate  grounds,  to  take  the  test  in  May  of  the  year 
of  proposed  enrolment.  Information  and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  in 
the  Student  Affairs  Office,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  or  from  the  Psychological  Corpo- 
ration, 304  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017,  U.S.A. 

Only  in  exceptional  circumstances  will  a candidate  of  30  years  or  more  be 
admitted. 

Applicants  may  be  required  to  attend  for  one  to  three  interviews  in  Toronto. 

A $10  application  fee  is  required  from  all  applicants  submitting  documents 
from  institutions  outside  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  cheque  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  fee  will  be  credited  on  his  fees  if  the 
candidate  is  accepted. 

Notice  of  provisional  acceptance  is  generally  sent  to  successful  candidates  in 
early  spring.  Those  accepted  will  be  expected  to  pay  a deposit  of  $50  within  two 
weeks  of  receipt  of  notification  of  acceptance.  This  deposit  will  be  appfied  on 
their  fees,  but  if  they  should  withdraw  it  will  be  forfeited. 

Students  who  enter  the  first  medical  year  in  September  1971  or  September 

1972,  and  who  may  have  completed  the  equivalent  work  of  Periods  IB  and  IC 
before  entry  ( except  those  entering  from  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences ) , will 
not  be  able  to  advance  to  Period  IIA  from  Period  lA  in  January  1972  or  January 

1973,  respectively.  These  students  must  continue  with  IB  and  1C  programmes 
unless  granted  exemption  from  part  or  all  of  the  programmes  to  take  advanced 
training  in  Biochemistry,  Cell  Biology,  Behavioural  Science,  Physiology,  Micro- 
biology, Pharmacology,  Anatomy  or  Histology,  or  in  another  approved  depart- 
ment, as  may  be  made  available  to  them  by  the  departments  concerned. 
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ADMISSION  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING  (PERIOD  H) 
Because  enrolment  into  Period  HA  must  be  limited  in  relation  to  the  staff  and 
facilities  available,  and  because  of  prior  commitments  made  to  students  who  were 
originally  enrolled  in  the  course  in  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences,  only  very 
few  applicants  will  be  considered  for  admission  with  advanced  standing  in  the 
session  1972-73.  Such  applicants  may,  however,  apply  for  admission  to  the  first 
medical  year. 

All  apphcations  for  admission  with  advanced  standing  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Associate  Dean,  Student  Affairs,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  before  December  15 
of  the  year  preceding  the  proposed  enrolment. 

(a)  In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  University  of  T oronto 

Students  may  make  themselves  eligible  to  apply  for  admission  with  advanced 
standing  by: 
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( i ) obtaining  a four-year  Bachelor’s  degree;  and 

(ii)  obtaining  high  standing  in  the  following  courses:  Biochemistry  320  and 
370Y;  Physiology  322  and  373Y;  Pharmacology  471Y;  Microbiology  200; 
Microbiology  230;  and  Statistics  222  or  232.  ( Such  courses  are  equivalent 

m to  the  course  content  of  Periods  IB  and  IC  of  the  medical  course. ) A student 

X may  structure  the  remaining  courses  to  fit  in  either  with  the  Specialist  Pro- 
'C  grammes  in  Biochemistry  or  Physiology,  or  any  other  combination  of  courses. 
Students  following  this  path  are  accepted  in  September  to  a modified  Period 
I A programme,  and  enter  Period  II A in  the  January  following. 

(b)  In  any  Recognized  University 

Students  from  other  universities  must  obtain  approval  for  equivalent  pro- 
grammes or  courses  to  those  shown  under  (ii)  above,  if  they  wish  to  make  them- 
selves eligible  for  admission  with  advanced  standing. 

(c)  In  another  Medical  School 

Prospective  applicants  already  taking  courses  in  another  medical  school  will 
not  generally  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  Medical  Course  unless  they  can 
provide  evidence  of  serious  compassionate  reasons  for  wishing  to  transfer.  A 
letter  of  support  from  the  Dean  of  their  medical  school  should  accompany  the 
application. 

Students  who  apply  under  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (b)  and  (c)  above 
may  be  admitted  to  Period  IIA  in  January  of  the  second  medical  year. 

Applicants  who  had  been  registered  medical  students  in  universities  acceptable 
to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario  and  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Sub-Committee  on  Admissions  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  appear  to  have 
taken  work  at  least  equivalent  to  that  of  Period  I,  will  be  considered  for  admission 
with  advanced  standing  to  Period  IIA.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Sub-Committee  on 
.Admissions,  applicants  may  be  admitted  directly  with  no  examinations. 

Those  applicants  whose  academic  background  or  abifities  are  in  doubt,  may 
be  required  to  take  any  or  all  of  the  special  set  of  oral  examinations  in: 

(i)  Anatomy,  Neuroanatomy,  and  Embryology; 

( ii ) Physiology  and  Pharmacology; 

(iii)  Biochemistry; 

(iv)  Histology,  Cell  Biology,  General  Pathology,  Microbiology  and  Immunology. 
Further  details  of  the  required  examinations  may  be  obtained  upon  request 

from  the  Associate  Dean,  Student  Affairs,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

All  applicants  for  admission  with  advanced  standing  must  submit  to  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  the  results  of  the  Medical  College  Admission  Test.  (For 
further  information  about  the  Medical  College  Admission  Test  see  above.) 

Notice  of  provisional  acceptance  is  generally  sent  to  successful  applicants  as 
soon  as  pos.sible  after  receipt  of  the  application  by  the  Sub-Committee  on 
.Admissions. 


THE  UNDERGRADUATE  CURRICULUM 


Students  entering  Period  I A in  1971-72  will  follow  the  curriculum  as  out- 
lined below.  Students  admitted  with  advanced  standing  may  be  required  to  enter 
a modified  Period  I A in  September  1971  and  advance  into  Period  II A in  the 
January  following.  ( For  details,  see  Regulations  on  Admission  with  Advanced 
Standing. ) 


THE  SYSTEMS-ORIENTED  UNDERGRADUATE  MEDICAL  CURRICULUM 
(PERIODS  I,  II  AND  III) 

The  New  Curriculum  is  being  based  upon  the  following  premises  and  objec- 
tives: 
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Premises: 

( 1 ) Medical  education  is  a life-long  process. 

( 2 ) All  current  medical  knowledge  and  skills  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the  student 
in  a four-year  programme. 

( 3 ) The  rapid  expansion  and  increasing  sophistication  of  biomedical  knowledge 
will  continue. 

( 4 ) The  relationship  of  medicine  and  the  community  is  likely  to  become  in- 
creasingly more  intimate  and  complex. 

( 5 ) The  medical  curriculum  must  be  continually  under  review  to  keep  it  abreast 
of  changes  in  the  characteristics  of  incoming  students,  the  development  of  scien- 
tific information,  and  the  needs  of  society. 

Objectives  and  Scope: 

( 1 ) To  fashion  a climate  for  learning  which  will: 

( a ) develop  the  full  potential  of  each  student; 

( b ) endow  the  student  with  knowledge,  skills,  values,  attitudes  and  pro- 
fessional and  ethical  principles  basic  to  the  furtherance  of  any  career 
in  medicine; 

( c ) instil  a desire  and  capacity  for  continuing  self-education; 

(d)  make  the  student  constructively  critical  of  all  he  sees,  hears,  or  reads 
so  that  he  may  adapt  the  valid  and  discard  the  questionable; 

(e)  instil  in  the  student  a determination  to  provide  conscientious  care  with 
scientific  and  clinical  excellence  without  losing  a sense  of  compassion 
and  sympathetic  understanding; 

make  the  student  aware  of  the  function  and  the  need  for  co-operation 
with  the  other  health,  welfare  and  educational  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity available  to  assist  him  in  caring  for  his  patients; 
make  the  student  aware  of  his  responsibilities  not  only  to  the  indi- 
vidual patient  but  also  to  the  community  at  large  in  terms  of  the  socio- 
economic and  cultural  setting  in  which  medical  practice  is  carried  on. 
To  evolve  a curriculum  which: 

(a)  is  an  integrated  unit  and  not  a series  of  hurdles  to  be  surmounted  and 
left  behind; 

(b)  presents  an  orderly  progression  of  relevant  information,  knowledge! 
and  skills; 
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(c)  emphasizes  the  interdependence  of  the  biological,  behavioural  and 
clinical  sciences; 

(d)  recognizes  the  variations  of  premedical  backgrounds,  individual  in- 
terest of  students  and  choices  of  future  careers  in  medicine. 

To  monitor  and  measure  the  performance  of  the  curriculum  by  the  best 
methods  available,  in  order  to  assess  its  effectiveness  in  terms  of  the  pro- 
fessed philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  Faculty. 

To  organize  the  Faculty  in  such  a way  as  to  allow  for  change  in  both 
Faculty  organization  and  curricular  policy  as  developments  may  require, 
ensuring  all  desirable  stabihty. 

To  involve  students  in  the  planning,  conduct  and  evaluation  of  the  cur- 
riculum. 

To  organize  the  undergraduate  teaching  function  in  such  a way  that 
(a)  the  staff  of  the  departments  will  be  able  to  continue  effectively  their 
scholarly  pursuits  and  research,  and  ( b ) the  graduate  training  programme 
shall  be  encouraged  to  flourish. 

General  Description 


I®] 


The  New  Curriculum  is  being  based  upon  the  following  three  inter-related 
periods  of  study: 

Period  I : Normal  biology  of  man 

Period  II:  Mechanisms  in  disease 
Period  III:  Clinical  clerkship 

Period  I wiU  be  spent  largely  on  campus.  Period  II  partly  on  campus  and 
partly  in  the  teaching  hospitals,  and  Period  III  in  the  teaching  hospitals  and 
related  facilities. 


PERIOD  I 
General  Information 

This  period  will  be  devoted  largely  to  the  study  of  normal  structure  and 
[ function— the  sciences  considered  basic  to  Medicine.  These  include  the  morpho- 
logical, functional  and  behavioural  sciences. 

' I Period  I will  be  divided  into  three  18  week  sessions  ( lA,  IB  and  IC),  the  flrst 
I of  which  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  morphological  and  the  latter  two  to  functional 

I studies. 

I I During  Period  lA,  Anatomy,  Histology  and  Neuroanatomy,  as  well  as  Be- 
havioural Science  will  be  presented.  Subsequent  to  this  a unified  plan  of 
presentation  of  all  subjects  will  be  arranged  in  a sequence  leading  from  the  most 
fundamental  to  the  most  highly  integrated  principles  of  the  basic  medical  sciences. 
The  study  of  the  normal  function  of  systems  and  their  integration  within  the 
human  organism  will  be  followed  by  a presentation  of  principles  of  basic  patho- 
logical processes.  The  latter  studies  will  lead  into  and  merge  with  those  of 
Period  II. 

Instruction  in  Period  IB  will  consist  of  the  following  topics  and  systems: 
Behavioural  Science,  Biochemistry  and  Metabolism,  Cell  Biology,  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, Cardiovascular  System  and  Respiratory  System. 

Instruction  in  Period  IC  will  include:  Endocrinology,  Renal  Electrolyte  Sys- 
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tern,  Gastrointestinal  System,  Physiology,  Nervous  System-Pharmacology,  Im- 
munology, and  General  Pathological  Processes. 

A short  course  in  medical  Statistics  will  be  offered  for  those  students  who 
have  not  taken  a course  in  Biometrics  or  Statistics  prior  to  entry  into  the  course 
in  Medicine. 


Syllabus  Information 

During  Period  I,  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  topics  and  systems: 
Gross  Anatomy  and  Embryology 

During  the  first  18  weeks  of  Period  I approximately  240  hours  are  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  gross  anatomy  and  embryology  of  the  human  body.  In  this 
period  students  dissect  an  entire  body.  Lectures,  laboratories  and  television 
demonstrations  stress  functional  and  practical  aspects  of  gross  anatomy  and  the 
radiological  and  surface  anatomy  of  the  region  under  consideration.  The  teaching 
in  embryology  covers  approximately  15  hours  and  is  coordinated  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  teaching  in  gross  anatomy. 

Behavioural  Science 

The  relation  between  doctors  and  their  patients  is  analysed  from  a sociological, 
psychological  and  medical  perspective.  This  is  approached  by  considering  ease 
studies  of  selected  social  problems  encountered  in  medical  practice,  and  by 
examining  the  effects  of  various  environments  on  the  development  of  personality, 
attitudes  and  behaviour,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  patient’s  perception  of 
health,  illness  and  the  role  of  his  physician.  The  course,  which  covers  80  hours 
of  class  time,  will  be  conducted  by  means  of  lectures,  panel  discussions,  seminars, 
and  field  assignments. 

Biochemistry  and  Metabolism 

Biochemistry  will  be  presented  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  Period  IB.  During 
these  weeks  the  student  will  be  introduced  to  the  structural  and  functional 
elements  of  living  cells  and  tissues  at  the  molecular  level,  and  to  the  metabolic 
processes  and  control  mechanisms  of  cells. 

The  first  week  of  the  programme  will  deal  with  the  properties  of  the  biological 
macromolecules,  the  proteins,  the  nucleic  acids,  and  the  polysaccharides.  The 
chemical  structure  and  physical  properties  of  these  substances  will  be  examined. 
A study  of  the  enzymes  will  follow,  with  particular  attention  to  rates  of  reactions, 
control  mechanisms,  and  mechanisms  of  catalysis.  The  metabolic  section  will 
consist  of  a systematic  examination  of  the  metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  and 
proteins.  The  pathways  of  glycolysis,  the  citric  acid  cycle,  electron  transport,  the 
pentose  phosphate  cycle,  gluconeogenesis,  fatty  acid  synthesis  and  degradation, 
triglyceride  and  phosphatide  synthesis,  and  urea  synthesis  will  be  considered  in, 
detail.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  energetic  considerations,  interrela- 
tionships among  pathways,  and  control  mechanisms. 

A study  of  nucleic  acid  metabolism  and  protein  synthesis  will  follow  imme- 
diately under  the  heading  of  Cell  Biology. 
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Cardiovascular  System 


The  principles  of  normal  function  of  the  heart  and  vascular  system  and  the 
; pharmacological  modification  of  this  function  are  presented  in  a series  of  twenty- 
five  lectures  and  illustrated  by  demonstrations,  films  and  some  thirty  hours  of 
laboratory  exercises.  The  programme  includes  also  an  introduction  to  the  physical 
properties  of  blood  and  mechanisms  of  blood  coagulation,  the  general  pathology 
I of  intravascular  coagulation  and  the  assessment  of  human  cardiovascular  function 
I with  selected  applications  to  the  diagnosis  of  cardiovascular  malfunction.  Integra- 
n tive  seminars  are  provided. 


iic 


Cell  Biology 

Cell  Biology  ( IB ) will  consist  of  a series  of  lectures,  tutorials  and  laboratories 
on  basic  principles  of  molecular  biology  and  genetics,  considered  in  terms  of 
bacteria,  mammalian  cells  and  viruses.  The  last  segment  of  the  topic  will  be 
devoted  to  human  genetics. 

Endocrine  System 

The  course  in  endocrinology  in  Period  I will  consist  of  a systematic  description 
of  the  function  of  the  endocrine  glands,  their  interrelations  with  each  other  and 
their  role  in  the  integration  of  various  physiological  mechanisms.  Special  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  topics  of  clinical  interest.  The  lecture  course  (24 
hours)  will  be  complemented  by  tutorials,  by  demonstrations  and  by  laboratory 
exercises. 


Gastrointestinal  System 

This  brief  course  will  introduce  the  student  to  the  normal  function  of  the 
I gastrointestinal  tract  in  man,  and  its  modification  by  drug  therapy.  Examples  of 
disease  processes  will  be  extensively  used  to  illustrate  features  of  normal  physiol- 
ogy and  biochemistry. 
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(Histology 

One  hundred  and  twenty  hours  over  an  18  week  period  ( lA ) of  light  and 
electron  microscopic  observation,  demonstrations,  experiments,  student  seminars, 
discussions  and  lectures,  backed  up  by  reading  assignments,  are  given  to  the 
study  of  tissue  biology  and  microscopic  anatomy  of  the  human  body.  The  aims 
of  the  course  are  to  further  the  student’s  understanding  of  the  structure,  growth, 
idifiFerentiation,  and  functions  of  tissues  and  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  study 
hf  pathology  and  other  clinical  sciences. 

Immunology 
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Immunology  ( IC ) will  consist  of  a series  of  tape  slide  programmes,  lectures 
ind  laboratories  as  a focus  for  informal  discussion  of  the  genetics,  chemistry  and 
biology  of  the  defence  mechanism.  Patient  demonstrations  will  be  used  in  dis- 
-ussion  of  autoimmune  disease  and  cancer  immunology. 

Nervous  System 

A series  of  ten  lectures  and  ten  laboratory-tutorial  periods  in  Period  lA  is 
levoted  to  the  major  structural  features  of  the  nervous  system,  and  an  introduc- 
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tion  to  its  gross  functional  relations  with  the  other  organ  systems.  A detailed  study 
of  normal  function  of  the  nervous  system  is  made  during  Period  IB,  beginning 
with  properties  of  the  isolated  nerve  cell,  and  progressing  through  metabohc  and 
functional  aspects  of  complex  cell  systems  and  pathways,  to  integrated  responses 
and  behaviour  of  the  whole  organism.  Special  sensory  organs  and  neural  path- 
ways, such  as  the  eye  and  visual  tract,  are  included.  The  effects  of  drugs  acting 
on  the  nervous  system  are  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  mechanisms  of 
action,  and  their  effects  on  the  various  organ  systems. 

Individual  lecture  and  laboratory  periods  are  interdisciplinary  wherever  poS' 
sible,  and  chnical  illustrations  are  employed  to  stress  the  relevance  of  the  topics 
to  practical  medical  problems. 


General  Pathological  Processes 


General  Pathology  will  be  taught  during  the  last  2/i  weeks  of  Period  I.  About 
75%  of  the  subject  will  be  covered  in  formal  lectures;  the  remainder  as  reading 
assignments.  A panel  discussion  will  complete  each  series  of  lectures  and  labs  on 
a certain  pathological  process  or  sub-topic  ( inflammation,  immunopathology. 
cellular  injury  and  cell  death,  disturbances  of  growth  and  neoplasia).  The  lec- 
tures will  be  paralleled  by  clinico-pathological  conferences,  and  these  will  bc| 


followed  by  short  lab  periods  devoted  to  histopathology  on  human  disease  and|^| 


experimental  models  of  pathological  processes.  The  general  pathology  of  diS' 
turbances  of  circulation  is  taught  with  the  cardiovascular  system. 


Pharmacology 


Towards  the  end  of  Period  IC,  a series  of  lectures  and  discussions  will  b( 
devoted  to  explaining  the  principles  of  drug  action.  The  purpose  of  the  course  i' 
to  co-ordinate  the  information  on  drugs  presented  during  the  preceding  system: 
teaching  and  to  prepare  the  student  for  clinical  pharmacology  in  later  periods 
The  course  will  consider  those  properties  of  drugs  which  may  affect  their  uptakf 
and  ehmination,  action  on  biological  membranes  and  binding  to  proteins,  anc 
their  behaviour  in  body  fluids.  The  modes  of  action  of  drugs,  the  rules  whicl 
govern  dose-effect  relationships,  the  interaction  between  drugs,  and  the  pre 
dictability  of  desired  and  unwanted  effects  will  be  covered. 


Physiology 

A series  of  lectures,  films,  seminars  and  laboratory  periods  totalling  44  hoursli 
providing  a general  consideration  of  normal  function  including  the  importance  o 
homeostasis.  Negative  feedback  mechanisms  and  the  general  roles  of  the  nervou 
system  and  endocrine  system  in  the  integration  and  regulation  of  activities  wil 
be  discussed.  This  is  to  be  followed  later  by  study  of  systems  interactions  in  thi 
regulation  of  body  fluid  volume  and  tonicity,  the  regulation  of  body  temperatun 
and  exercise.  Interactions  between  foetus  and  mother,  the  physiology  of  environj 
mental  extremes,  energy  metabolism,  and  some  aspects  of  nutrition  will  also  bi 
considered. 
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Renal  Electrolyte  System 
Instruction  for  three  weeks  will  be  given  by  lectures,  tutorial  sessions,  hbrar j 


assignments  and  laboratory  classes.  Acid-base  balances,  electrolyte  metabolisr) 
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(including  transport  mechanisms  and  body  water  compartments),  kidney  func- 
tion and  effects  of  diuretics  will  be  discussed. 

Respiratory  System 

A series  of  lectures,  films,  seminars  and  laboratory  periods  totalling  48  hours, 
providing  an  understanding  of  normal  respiratory  function.  Included  in  this  will 
be  discussion  of  the  mechanics  of  breathing,  pulmonary  surfactant,  the  ventila- 
tion of  alveoh,  the  relation  of  alveolar  circulation  to  alveolar  ventilation,  gaseous 
interchange  in  lungs  and  tissues,  carriage  of  gases  in  blood,  relation  of  respiration 
to  the  regulation  of  pH,  nervous  and  chemical  control  of  breathing,  hyperventila- 
tion, adaptations  in  respiration,  and  effects  of  abnormal  environments  and  foetal 
respiration. 

PERIOD  II 


1 Period  II,  Mechanisms  in  Disease,  is  divided  into  three  18-week  sessions 
(HA,  IIB  and  IIC).  Students  who  completed  IIA  in  May  1971  will  take  IIB  from 
September  1971  to  January  1972,  and  IIC  from  January  to  May  1972.  Students 
who  will  complete  IC  in  January  1972,  including  those  taking  the  specially 
adapted  programme  for  students  entering  with  advanced  standing  in  1971,  will 
take  IIA  from  January  to  May  1972. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  during  Peiiod  IIA  will  be:  Principles  and  Methods 
of  Diagnosis,  Infections,  Integumentary  System,  Preventive  Medicine,  General 
Pathology,  Psychic  System  and  Neurologic  System. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  IIB  will  be:  Cardiovascular  System,  Respiratory 
System,  Endocrinology-Metabolism,  and  Genitourinary  System. 

]!  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  Period  IIC  will  be:  Reproduction  and  Neo- 
natology, Gastrointestinal  System,  Haematologic  System,  Musculoskeletal  System 
ind  Principles  and  Methods  of  Diagnosis. 

Each  of  the  subjects  in  IIA,  IIB  and  IIC  will  be  presented  by  themselves  in 
u block  of  time  ranging  from  one  to  four  weeks,  with  the  following  exceptions. 
In  IIA  Principles  of  Diagnosis,  Infections,  Integumentary  System,  Preventive 
VIedicine  and  General  Pathology  will  be  given  together  over  a period  of  approxi- 
mately ten  weeks;  in  IIB  Endocrinology-Metabolism  and  Genitourinary  System 
vvill  be  combined  over  a period  of  approximately  nine  weeks;  and  in  IIC  Gastro- 
intestinal System  and  Haematologic  System  will  be  presented  together  over  a 
reriod  of  approximately  eight  weeks. 

In  IIA  the  Principles  and  Methods  of  Diagnosis  presentation  will  provide  an 
.ntroduction  to  the  study  of  the  whole  patient  and  to  the  techniques  of  detecting 
ilterations  in  structure  and  function  in  human  disease,  particularly  history- 
:aking  and  physical  examination.  The  Principles  and  Methods  of  Diagnosis 
iresentation  in  IIC  will  provide  a review  of  the  methods  of  detection  of  abnormal 
.tnicture  and  function  as  applied  to  the  whole  patient.  For  each  of  the  presenta- 
fdons  of  the  remaining  areas  in  Period  II,  the  emphasis  will  be  on:  the  mechanisms 
)f  production  of  the  manifestations  of  disease  (clinical,  biochemical,  radiological, 
■tc.);  the  mechanisms  by  which  therapy  alters  the  manifestations  of  disease; 
j'nd  finally,  the  techniques  of  diagnosis  in  the  particular  area  concerned. 

J For  each  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  Period  II  the  maximum  teaching  time 
Vill  be  five  days  per  week  ( Monday  to  Friday)  with  five  didactic  half-days,  three 
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clinical  half-days  and  two  elective  half-days.  From  September  1971  to  January 
1972  when  IIB  alone  is  being  presented,  the  didactic  half-days  will  be  in  the 
mornings,  and  the  clinical  and  elective  half-days  in  the  afternoons.  From  January 
to  May  1972  when  IIA  and  IIC  are  being  given  simultaneously,  the  IIA  didactic 
half-days  will  be  in  the  mornings  and  the  clinical  and  elective  half-days  in  the 
afternoons;  the  reverse  will  be  the  case  for  IIC.  The  clinical  half-days  will  take 
place  in  the  wards  and  out-patient  clinics  of  the  seven  general  teaching  hospitals 
and  when  appropriate,  in  similar  areas  in  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  the 
Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry,  and  the  Princess  Margaret  Hospital.  The  didactic 
half-days  will  consist  of  lectures  and  seminar-laboratory  sessions.  The  lectures 
for  the  most  part  will  be  given  for  the  whole  class  in  the  Medical  Sciences  Build- 
ing. In  some  instances  the  lectures  will  be  presented  simultaneously  in  the  seven 
general  teaching  hospitals.  The  seminar-laboratory  sessions  for  the  most  part 
will  take  place  in  Sunnybrook,  Wellesley,  St.  Michael’s  and  Toronto  Western 
hospitals  for  their  students  and  in  the  Banting  Institute  for  the  students  of  the 
Women’s  College,  New  Mount  Sinai  and  Toronto  General  hospitals.  In  a few 
instances  the  seminar-laboratory  sessions  will  be  given  for  the  whole  class  in  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  For  the  academic  year  1971-72,  in  their  elective 
periods,  students  may  choose  an  elective  or  take  the  periods  as  free  time. 

A given  student  will  spend  each  of  the  three  1 8- week  sections  of  Period  II  at 
a different  general  teaching  hospital.  The  student  distribution  to  each  of  these 
hospitals  at  any  one  time  in  1971-72  will  be  approximately  as  follows:  Toronto 
General— 60;  Toronto  Western  and  St.  Michael’s— 42  each;  Sunnybrook,  Wellesley 
and  New  Mount  Sinai— 18  each;  and  Women’s  College  Hospital— 12  students 
For  the  most  part  student  group  sizes  will  be  six  for  clinics  and  12  for  seminar- 
laboratory  sessions. 
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General  Information 

Period  HI  will  consist  of  a 48-week  clerkship.  The  essence  of  this  is  the'  ^ 
student’s  participation  in  the  study  and  care  of  patients  as  a member  of  a clinical  ^ 
team,  the  other  members  of  which  are  the  internes,  residents,  and  the  attending' 
staff  physician  or  surgeon.  As  part  of  his  study  the  student  will  be  assigned 
patients  and  will  be  expected  to  centre  his  reading  in  both  textbooks  and  journals  ^ 
about  the  basic  and  clinical  problems  of  his  own  cases  in  a pattern  of  study  he 
will  continue  to  use  as  a graduate.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  ® 
following  general  hospitals  for  the  entire  48  week  year:  Toronto  General  Hos- 
pital, Toronto  Western  Hospital,  Wellesley  Hospital,  St.  Michael’s  Hospital, 
New  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Women’s  College  Hospital,  Sunnybrook  Hospital. 

All  students  will  take  Paediatrics  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  One  week 
will  be  spent  in  Therapeutic  Radiology  at  the  Princess  Margaret  Hospital. 

( 1 ) Each  clerk  will  be  assigned  to  a clinical  team  in  the  hospital.  Having  taken 
the  history  and  examined  the  patient,  he  will  be  expected  to  arrive  at  a provisional 
diagnosis  and  formulate  a plan  for  further  investigation  and  treatment,  and 
report  his  findings  and  plan  to  one  of  the  residents  or  the  staff  member  of  his 
team,  who  will  criticize  or  approve  his  plan  and  implement  treatment.  The 
student  will  follow  that  patient  and  his  investigation  through  the  x-ray  depart- 
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ment,  laboratories,  operating  room  and  pathology  rounds.  He  will  make  brief 
presentations  of  his  cases  to  his  fellow  students  on  the  ward,  and  formal  presenta- 
tions at  Grand  Rounds  and  conferences.  He  will  be  expected  to  have  read  widely 
around  all  aspects  of  the  patient’s  problems.  Cases  will  be  assigned  to  the  students 
by  the  resident  on  the  service,  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  service,  in 
such  numbers  as  will  give  the  student  a good  variety  of  material  without  over- 
loading him  to  the  point  that  he  cannot  study  each  patient  properly. 

(2)  It  is  recommended  that  students  avail  themselves  of  duty  beds  provided, 
to  ensure  that  they  can  participate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  work  of  the  clinical 
team  to  which  they  belong. 

(3)  It  is  recommended  that  students  in  all  departments  attend  outpatient 
clinics,  both  to  obtain  follow-up  on  patients  whom  they  have  previously  looked 
after,  and  to  see  new  patients.  Whenever  possible,  part  of  the  time  will  be  spent 
in  emergency  departments. 

(4)  Throughout  the  year  the  clerkship  will  be  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a 
seven-day  week,  with  didactic  material  being  given  during  a five-day  week. 
.Arrangements  for  time  off  for  holidays  during  Period  HI  must  be  arranged  with 
the  Clerkship  Co-ordinator  in  each  hospital. 

(5)  During  the  final  year  clerkship  each  student  will  receive  $1,200,  payable 
to  him  by  the  University  in  instalments  of  $100  per  month  over  a period  of 
twelve  months.  This  is  intended  as  an  award  for  the  clerk’s  educational  develop- 
ment in  a teaching  hospital  for  the  equivalent  of  forty  weeks.  The  award  will  be 
taken  into  account  in  assessing  the  amounts  of  the  awards  under  the  Ontario 
Student  Awards  Programme  for  those  clerks  who  are  eligible.  In  the  case  of 
married  clerks  the  award  of  $1,200  will  be  considered  as  part  of  the  gross  family 
income,  and  for  single  clerks  $600  of  the  grant  will  be  considered  a direct  resource 
equivalent  to  normal  summer  savings. 
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About  ten  hours  a week  will  be  devoted  to  scheduled  didactic  work  throughout 
forty-five  weeks  of  the  year.  This  will  include  participation  in  conferences,  rounds 
and  journal  clubs  arranged  by  departments  in  the  hospital.  One  seminar  per 
week  will  include  instruction  in  systems  and  topics  including:  Pathological 
Chemistry,  Dental  Stomatology,  Pathology,  Preventive  Medicine,  Radiotherapy, 
.Medical  Ethics  and  Practice,  Clinical  Pharmacology,  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Blocks  of  time  will  be  spent  in  the  following  departments; 


Medicine 

8 weeks 

Surgery 

8 weeks 

t 

Paediatrics 

8 weeks 

1 

Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology 

4 weeks 

• 

Psychiatry 

4 weeks 

• 

Otolaryngology 

2 weeks 

Ophthalmology 

2 weeks 

Anaesthesia 

2 weeks 

1 

Radiology 

1 

—Diagnostic 

1 week 

—Therapeutic 

1 week 

( 
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A study  week  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  followed  by  two  weeks  earmarked 
for  tbe  final  examinations. 

A block  of  eight  weeks  will  be  used  for  elective  studies.  ( See  page  39. ) 

Duty  beds  will  be  available  in  the  hospitals  to  accommodate  a proportion  of 
the  clerks. 

Students  who  will  have  satisfactorily  completed  Period  III  of  the  curriculum 
will  be  certified  by  the  Dean  as  eligible  for  a straight  intemeship. 

Departmental  Instruction 

As  shown  on  page  37,  the  student  will  be  assigned  to  designated  terms  in 
clinical  departments.  In  addition  to  this  departmentally  oriented  programme, 
certain  systems  or  topics  oriented  seminars  will  be  offered. 

Interdepartmental  Instruction 

The  interdepartmental  seminars  will  take  place  once  each  week.  The  hour  of 
the  day  for  such  seminars  will  be  chosen  by  the  local  Hospital  Clerkship  Chair- 
man. All  the  clerks  in  the  hospital,  both  home-based  and  visiting  from  other 
hospitals,  may  attend.  The  seminar  will  be  conducted  by  a seminar  leader  and 
normally  will  consist  of  an  audiotape  introduction  followed  by  a period  of  dis- 
cussion, comment  and  criticism.  Previous  reading  assignments,  mimeographed 
hand-outs,  texts  or  movies  may  also  be  used  in  place  of  the  taped  introduction. 

The  purpose  of  the  central  seminars  is: 

(a)  To  cover  some  of  the  material  which  cannot  be  taught  in  any  other  way, 
e.g.  Preventive  Medicine,  Medical  Jurisprudence; 

( h)  To  present  some  material  best  covered  with  visual  aids,  particularly  when 
patients  may  not  always  be  available;  and 

(c)  To  enable  teachers  and  students  to  see  the  audiovisual  presentations  of 
their  colleagues  in  other  hospitals,  and  to  find  out  what  others  are  learning. 

The  topics  and  systems  to  be  covered  include  the  following:  Pathological 
Chemistry,  Dental  Stomatology,  Pathology,  Preventive  Medicine,  Anaesthesia, 
Radiotherapy,  Medical  Ethics  and  Practice,  Clinical  Pharmacology,  Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

Changes  in  the  above  arrangement  may  be  introduced  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Period  III  Committee. 

Instruction  in  General  Practice  will  take  place  on  one  half-day  per  week 
throughout  the  medical  and  surgical  terms,  in  the  General  Practice  Teaching  Unit 
of  each  hospital.  During  this  time  students  will  see  new  patients  in  the  General 
Practice  Outpatient  Clinic,  will  see  them  on  subsequent  visits  to  the  clinic,  and 
will  follow  them  to  any  necessary  specialty  consultation,  and  may  possibly  be 
involved  in  home  visits. 

Instruction  during  the  Paediatrics  term  will  include  in  addition  to  Paediatrics, 
Paediatric  Surgery,  Paediatric  Psychiatry,  and  Paediatric  Otolaryngology.  The 
clerkship  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  will  follow  the  same  pattern  as  that 
in  other  hospitals,  with  emphasis  being  placed  upon  the  student  working  up 
and  following  new  cases,  and  participating  in  their  care  as  a member  of  the 
clinical  team. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  student  should  do  at  least  two  autopsies  in  col- 
laboration with  a staff  pathologist.  Such  sessions,  as  well  as  reviews  of  current 
surgical  pathology  material,  should  be  arranged  between  the  student  and  the 
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pathologist  concerned.  Students  will  be  expected  to  attend  clinico-pathological 
conferences. 

In  Psychiatry  clerks  will  be  expected  to  study  patients  both  in  psychiatric 
units  in  the  medical  and  surgical  wards  as  well  as  in  psychiatric  outpatients. 
Paediatric  Psychiatry  will  be  integrated  with  the  teaching  programme  of  the 
Department  of  Paediatrics. 


Periods  II  and  III 

Preventive  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  Medicine 
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Wherever  appropriate,  each  System  and  Topic  Committee  in  Periods  II  and  III 
will  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  Medicine 
in  its  teaching.  Instruction  in  Preventive  Medicine  will  place  emphasis  upon  such 
subjects  as  Epidemiology,  Clinical  Preventive  Medicine,  Occupational  Health, 
Infections,  and  social,  economic  and  administrative  factors  relevant  to  the  prac- 
tice of  Medicine.  In  addition.  Preventive  Medicine  will  be  included  in  teaching 
family  practice.  Instruction  in  Rehabilitation  Medicine  will  place  emphasis  on 
the  principles  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine  in  relation  to  patients  whom  the 
students  are  studying. 
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ELECTIVES 

The  elective  programme  is  intended  to  provide  the  student  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  an  area  of  interest  for  further  study  from  a wide  variety  of 
learning  experiences.  Electives  are  offered  that  encourage  development  of  ability 
in  problem  solving,  career  testing,  learning  in  depth,  and  learning  to  learn  for 
oneself.  These  opportunities  are  available  in  the  basic  sciences,  clinical  sciences 
and  in  non-medical  subjects  in  other  faculties.  Some  approved  programmes  are 
offered  outside  the  confines  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Electives  in  the 
academic  session  1971-72  will  be  voluntary  in  Periods  I and  II,  but  compulsory 
in  Period  III.  The  elective  pieriods  will  consist  of  one  day  per  week  in  Period  I, 
two  half-days  per  week  in  Period  II,  and  a block  of  8 weeks  in  Period  III,  which 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts. 

A catalogue  of  electives  is  available  to  students  in  the  Student  Affairs  Office, 
Medical  Sciences  Building,  and  in  various  departments  of  the  Faculty.  The 
catalogue  outlines  the  various  programmes  offered.  Students  may  make  their 
choices  on  the  basis  of  this  information  and  following  interviews  with  advisers.  In 
addition,  students  may  initiate  their  own  arrangements  for  selection  of  electives. 
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EXAMINATIONS  REGULATIONS  AND  PROCEDURES 
General  Provisions 


Boards  of  Examiners 


The  Boards  of  Examiners  will  be  appointed  by  Faculty  Council  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  Curriculum  and  Examinations.  Boards  of 
Examiners  are  chaired  by  the  Dean  or  his  deputy.  The  Boards  meet  to  determine 
the  final  grading  of  each  student  and  recommend  to  Faculty  Council  if  he  should 
pass  or  fail  or  be  awarded  honours. 


Sue  a 


Scholarships  and  Prizes 
Scholarships  and  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  Faculty  Council  on  the  recom-| 
mendation  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Awards.  (For  further  details  see  pages 
43  to  68. ) 
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The  Academic  Record 

The  results  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  ratified  by  Faculty 
Council,  form  the  basis  of  a student’s  academic  record.  A student’s  record  willj 
include  a grade  of  pass,  fail  or  honours  for  each  Topic,  System,  Sub-Period  and| 
Period.  The  reeord  will  also  show  whether  a student  has  been  awarded  his 
degree  and  if  it  is  with  honours.  Any  award  for  particular  excellence  will  also  be 
shown.  In  the  case  of  failure,  the  record  will  show  if  and  how  the  deficiency! 
has  been  remedied. 

N.B.  i ■ 

(1)  No  candidate  will  be  issued  the  results  of  his  annual  or  supplemental  ii 

assessment  unless  he  has  paid  all  the  fees  due  from  him,  and  has  returned  allnl 
equipment  on  loan  to  him.  ■ ' 

(2)  Students  who  failed  a year  and  have  not  been  allowed  to  re-apply,  must«it 

petition  for  re-admission.  a 

(3)  Undergraduates  who  have  been  prevented  from  attending  the  comprehen-«| 
sive  examination  or  obtaining  incourse  assessment  due  to  sickness,  domestiCji* 
affliction  or  other  circumstances  beyond  their  control,  may  apply  for  permission  |j  jt 
to  take  supplemental  examinations,  and  must  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  thell 
cause  of  their  absence. 

(4)  Petitions  for  special  consideration  on  account  of  illness  or  other  circum-|i  -*1 
stances  which  occur  immediately  preceding  or  during  an  examination,  must  be 
filed  within  24  hours  of  the  examination.  Such  petitions  will  be  considered  by| 
the  Board  of  Examiners. 
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Periods  I and  II 

The  principal  method  of  assessment  will  be  incourse  evaluation  supplemented  ’ |l 
by  comprehensive  examinations  at  the  conclusion  of  each  Period. 

Since  satisfactory  performance  in  an  academic  session  is  dependent  prin-1; 
ci pally  upon  continuous  incourse  evaluation,  it  is  encumbent  upon  the  student  to, 
attend  an  adequate  proportion  of  seminar,  laboratory  and  clinical  sessions  to^Pt 
ensure  that  his  performance  can  be  adequately  assessed. 
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( 1 ) A comprehensive  examination  is  designed  to  integrate  all  of  the  material 
covered  in  the  Period,  and  will  therefore  require  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the 
whole  Period.  The  comprehensive  e.xamination  at  the  conclusion  of  Period  I in 
January  1972  will  be  experimental,  and  the  results  will  not  be  used  for  the 
assigning  of  honour,  pass,  or  fail  standing.  An  announcement  concerning  the 
comprehensive  examination  in  Period  II  will  be  made  during  the  year,  at  which 
time  also  the  students  will  be  informed  whether  it  will  be  used  for  grading. 

(2)  Incourse  evaluation.  Each  System  or  Topic  Committee  will  determine, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  appropriate  Period  Committee,  the  method  of  assess- 
ment of  the  work  in  the  Topic  or  System.  Students  will  be  given  adequate  notice 
of  the  method  of  assessment  chosen. 

(3)  Exemption  from  instruction  and  assessment.  A student  who  wishes  to 
obtain  exemption  must  submit  a petition  to  the  Associate  Dean,  Student  Affairs, 
prior  to  September  15  for  consideration  by  the  Sub-Committee  on  Appeals  of 
the  Faculty.  Such  petitions  must  be  countersigned  by  the  appropriate  Period 
Co-ordinator,  indicating  whether  the  respective  Period  Committee  approves  the 
petition. 

( 4 ) Awarding  of  Grades 

( a ) Conclusion  of  T opics  or  Systems 

Grades  awarded  after  incourse  assessment  in  each  Topic  or  System  will 
^ be  issued  to  individual  students  by  the  Dean’s  Secretariat.  Failure  in  a 
Topic  or  System  may  be  remedied,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Topic  or  System  Committee,  by  a remedial  assignment  or  re-assessment 
prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Sub-Period  in  which  the  Topic  or  System 
occurred. 

( h ) Conclusion  of  Sub-Periods  and  Periods 

A Board  of  Examiners  will  meet  at  the  conclusion  of  each  Sub-Period 
and  Period  to  review  each  student’s  performance.  These  final  grades 
awarded  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  will  be  issued  to  individual  students 
by  the  Dean  after  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  when  approved 
by  Faculty  Council.  Failure  in  a Sub-Period  or  Period  is  dealt  with  below. 

Period  III 
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The  only  form  of  assessment  will  be  incourse  evaluation.  It  is  encumbent  upon 
the  student  to  attend  an  adequate  proportion  of  clinical  sessions  and  seminars 
to  ensure  that  his  performance  can  be  adequately  assessed. 

( 1 ) Departmental  incour.se  assessment  will  be  conducted  by  each  hospital  de- 
partment before  the  end  of  the  student’s  time  in  the  department. 

(2)  Departmental  grades  will  be  issued  to  students  by  the  Dean’s  Secretariat, 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  rotation. 

(3)  The  Board  of  Examiners  of  Period  III  will  review  the  student’s  entire  per- 
formance in  the  Period,  and  the  results  of  the  year  will  be  issued  to  students  by 
the  Dean  following  ratification  by  Faculty  Council. 

(4)  Failure  in  departmental  assessment  may  be  remedied  by  a remedial  assign- 
ment or  re-asse.ssment  prior  to  the  end  of  the  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  University  department  concerned. 
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Promotions  and  Supplemental  Examinations 
Periods  I and  II 

( 1 ) A student  must  pass  the  evaluation  of  each  System,  Topic  and  comprehen- 
sive examination  prior  to  September  of  each  year,  before  advancing  to  the  next 
year’s  programme. 

(2)  Formal  supplemental  examinations  for  a failure  in  a System  or  Topic  or 
in  the  comprehensive  examination  can  be  imposed  only  by  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers. 

(3)  A supplemental  examination  imposed  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  may  be 
undertaken  only  once. 

(4)  Failure  to  pass  the  supplemental  examination  w^ill  obhge  the  student  to 
repeat  the  year’s  work  if  he  is  re-admitted. 

Period  III 

If,  at  the  conclusion  of  Period  III,  the  Board  of  Examiners  requires  a student 
to  take  a supplemental  examination  or  examinations,  the  student  must  clear  this 
before  the  following  September.  Such  a student  may  proceed  in  his  pre-registra- 
tion programme,  if  he  otherwise  meets  the  regulations  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  If  the  student  fails  to  clear  the  supplemental  examination  or 
examinations,  he  must  withdraw  from  the  pre-registration  programme  and  repeat 
Period  III.  If  the  Board  of  Examiners  fails  the  student  outright  at  the  conclusion 
of  Period  III,  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  commence  his  pre-registration  pro- 
gramme and  will  have  to  repeat  the  year,  if  he  is  re-admitted. 
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STUDENT  AWARDS 

The  terms  of  some  awards  are  currently  under  review  and  may  be  amended 
during  the  academic  session  1971-72. 

Students  should  realize  that  scholarships  and  bursary  funds  available  in  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  are  inadequate  to  provide  any 
student  with  full  support  to  defray  all  expenses  of  his  education.  Those  students 
who  require  financial  support  will  be  expected  to  apply,  as  a first  step,  for  a 
Province  of  Ontario  Student  Award,  or  an  Ontario  Department  of  Health  Under- 
graduate Medical  Bursary.  The  Faculty  of  Medicine  may  supplement  these  on 
an  emergency  basis  by  loans,  and  in  cases  of  extreme  need  by  bursaries.  Applica- 
tion forms  for  such  awards  must  be  submitted  on  an  Incourse  Award  application 
form  in  person  to  the  Student  Affairs  Office.  The  tables  on  pages  44  to  50  sum- 
marize the  awards  available  to  students  in  the  medical  course. 


Summer  Scholarships 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Awards  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  administers  a 
limited  number  of  summer  scholarships.  Applications  for  these  are  available  in 
the  Student  Affairs  Office  and  must  be  submitted  not  later  than  February  1.  The 
conditions  for  the  awarding  of  these  are  on  the  forms  and  will  be  posted  in  the 
Student  Affairs  Office. 
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MAUDE  ABBOTT  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  LOAN  FUND 

This  fund  was  established  by  the  Federation  of  Medical  Women  of  Canada. 
Loans  up  to  $350  are  available  to  any  women  medical  students  or  first-year 
internes. 

In  special  cases,  a loan  of  up  to  $1,000  may  be  granted  to  a medical  woman 
for  recognized  post-graduate  training. 

Loans  are  repayable  within  seven  years  of  date  of  issue,  after  which  time 
interest  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  5%  compounded  annually. 

Information  regarding  these  loans  may  be  obtained  from  Convener  of  the 
.Maude  Abbott  Loan  Fund,  Federation  of  Medical  Women  of  Canada,  C.M.A. 
House,  1867  Alta  Vista  Drive,  Ottawa  8,  Ontario. 

THE  DOCTOR  BENJAMIN  W.  APPLETON  PRIZE  IN  PSYCHIATRY 

This  Prize  has  been  established  in  memory  of  Doctor  Benjamin  W.  Appleton, 
a graduate  in  medicine  of  this  university. 

It  is  to  be  awarded  to  a student  in  the  final  year,  who  has  shown  exceptional 
ability  in  the  field  of  Psychiatry  and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry,  exhibits  those  qualities  of  human  understanding  and  judgment  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  practice  of  Medicine. 

The  value  of  the  Prize  is  $50. 

Awarded  in  1971  to  D.  J.  McNeely. 

ATKINSON  IN-COURSE  BURSARIES 

Atkinson  In-course  Bursaries,  gift  of  the  Atkinson  Charitable  Foundation,  are 
awarded  annually  to  students  in  the  second  or  higher  years  of  their  courses. 
.Applicants  must  have  at  least  Second  Class  Honours  in  the  final  examinations  of 
the  preceding  year,  demonstrate  financial  need  and  be  residents  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  Applications  must  be  submitted  to  the  Student  Affairs  Office,  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  by  Oct.  15. 

THE  JOSEPH  AZIZ  BURSARY 

This  bursary,  the  income  from  $10,000  has  been  established  by  Mr.  Salim  A. 
Aziz,  in  memory  of  his  late  uncle,  Mr.  Joseph  Aziz.  It  may  be  awarded  to  a 
shident  in  any  year  who  merits  financial  assistance.  Application  to  the  Student 
.Affairs  Office,  F'aculty  of  Medicine. 

Awarded  in  1970  to  M.  Kamel,  W.  W.  L.  Lao,  T.  S.  Oci,  C.  O.  Omole,  J.  M. 
Rashkis,  C.  .\I.  J.  Taylor,  Miss  II.  Vigor. 

THE  BAPTIE  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Baptie  Scholarship,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Margaret  W.  Baptie,  will  be 
awarded  annually  to  a student  of  the  second  medical  year  on  the  record  of  his 
work  in  the  first  medical  year,  consideration  being  given  to  his  financial  needs. 

The  amount  is  the  value  of  half  the  annual  income  from  the  fund,  together 
with  the  remi.ssion  of  fees  to  the  amount  of  $7.5  for  one  session. 

Applications  must  be  filed  with  the  Student  Affairs  Office,  F'aculty  of  Medicine, 
on  or  before  September  25. 

Awarded  in  1970  to  L.  W.  Harrison. 
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THE  BARRIE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP 

This  scholarship  of  $100,  was  established  by  the  late  Doctor  W.  E.  Gallic  to 
commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Barrie  Grammar 
School,  which  Sir  William  Osier  attended.  The  scholarship  may  be  awarded 
annually  to  that  graduate  of  the  Barrie  and  District  Collegiate  Institute  who 
stands  highest  in  honours  in  the  examinations  of  the  first  medical  year. 


DR.  GEORGE  A.  BINGHAM  MEMORIAL  LOAN  FUND 
This  fund  was  established  under  the  will  of  the  late  Margaret  Emma  Bingham, 
who  died  in  1934,  and  is  administered  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni 
Association.  Loans  are  available  to  any  undergraduate  students  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  and  to  postgraduate  students  enrolled  in  the  first  two  postgraduate 
years  in  the  Division  of  Postgraduate  Medical  Education  of  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine. Application  may  be  made  to  the  Student  Affairs  Office,  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
or  to  the  Alumni  Association,  Alumni  House,  47  Willcocks  Street. 


BIRKS  FAMILY  FOUNDATION  BURSARIES 

One  or  more  bursaries  of  varying  value,  to  be  awarded  as  funds  become 
available,  to  a student  registered  in  the  University.  Application  should  be  made  m( 
to  the  Student  Affairs  Office,  Faculty  of  Medicine  by  October  15. 

Awarded  in  1970  to  W.  K.  Thompson. 


J.  P.  BOLEY  PRIZE  IN  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

A prize  of  the  value  of  the  income  from  $1000,  has  been  established  by 
Dr.  J.  P.  Boley,  a graduate  in  medicine  of  this  University.  The  award  will  be 
made  to  the  best  student  in  Ophthalmology  in  the  final  year. 

Awarded  in  1971  to  W.  N.  Grieve. 


THE  SARA  BORSOOK  BURSARY 

The  Sara  Borsook  Bursary  of  the  value  of  $150,  is  the  gift  of  Dr.  M. 
Borsook,  a graduate  in  medicine  of  this  University. 

The  award  is  made  every  three  years  to  a student  in  any  medical  year. 
Applications  should  be  submitted  to  the  Student  Affairs  Office,  Faculty  ol 
Medicine. 

1970,  no  award. 
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THE  BRADSHAW-ERRINGTON  TRUST 
Under  the  will  of  the  late  Russell  D.  Bradshaw  a trust  fund  was  established 
to  assist  medical  students  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  Queen’s  University,  and 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario.  Bursaries  from  this  fund  will  be  awarded  * 
annually  to  students  in  any  medical  year.  The  candidate’s  place  of  residences 'st 
must  be  twenty-five  miles  beyond  the  corporate  limits  of  the  cities  of  Toronto! 
Kingston,  and  London.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Student  Affairs  Office 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  by  October  15. 


THE  BRISTOL  LABORATORIES  OF  CANADA  PRIZE 

This  prize,  which  consists  of  medical  books  of  the  value  of  $125,  was  estab- 
lished by  Bristol  Laboratories  of  Canada  Limited.  It  is  awardecl  to  a student  who 
has  satisfactorily  completed  the  third  year  of  the  undergraduate  course  in  Medi 
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cine;  who  has  excelled  academically,  and  who  in  the  opinion  of  his  teachers  has 
I shown  outstanding  ability  in  the  field  of  therapy,  and  who  does  not  already  hold 
another  scholarship  in  that  year. 

.Awarded  in  1971  to  F.  Rosenberg. 


LOUIS  BROWNER  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 
This  scholarship  of  the  value  of  $200  has  been  established  by  Mr.  Irving 
• Browner  in  memory  of  his  brother.  It  is  awarded  annually  to  a student  in  the 
^ fourth  year  who  has  shown  special  interest  in  cardio-vascular  surgery  and  has 
attained  high  standing  in  surgery  and  other  subjects  of  that  year. 

Awarded  in  1971  to  Mrs.  F.  Waterman. 


idaB 

id  THE  ROBERT  BRUCE  BURSARY 

iiia|  The  Robert  Bruce  Bursary,  founded  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Robert  Bruce 
of  Quebec,  of  the  value  of  $200,  is  awarded  annually  to  a student  registered  in 
any  year  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  or  in  the  first  medical  year  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine.  The  award  will  be  based  upon  the  candidate’s  academic 
record,  consideration  being  given  to  his  financial  needs.  The  Committee  of 
■Award  consists  of  the  President  and  the  Deans  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and 
Science,  Medicine  and  Applied  Science  and  Engineering.  Application  must  be 
made  to  the  Student  Affairs  Office,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  by  Oct.  15. 

1970,  no  award. 


THE  BUTTERWORTH  PRIZE 

' This  prize  was  established  by  Butterworth  & Co.  (Canada)  Ltd.,  and  consists 
){  a set  of  the  most  recent  edition  of  the  “British  Encyclopaedia  of  Medical 
Practice.”  It  is  awarded  to  a student  in  the  final  year  who  intends  to  go  into 
general  practice,  who  has  a good  all-round  standing,  and  who  has  not  been 
y rwarded  another  prize  or  medal  in  that  year. 

Awarded  in  1971  to  Miss  L.  J.  Dempsey. 


,,  THE  IRVING  HEWARD  CAMERON  UNDERGRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIP 
^ IN  SURGERY 

This  scholarship  of  the  value  of  $100,  established  by  a bequest  of  the  late 
i.  Temple  Blackwood  and  Evelyn  C.  Blackwood,  is  awarded  annually  to  the 
itudent  who  has  the  highest  marks  in  Surgery  of  the  Fourth  Medical  Year. 

It  Awarded  in  1971  to  R.  M.  Paulsen. 


„ THE  DOCTOR  W.  R.  CAMPBELL  SCHOLARSHIP 

jji^  A scholarship  of  the  value  of  approximately  $150  has  been  established  by 
3r.  W.  R.  Campbell.  It  will  be  awarded  to  a graduate  of  Jarvis  Collegiate 
Institute  whose  standing  is  in  the  upper  10%  of  the  class  in  the  second  profes- 
ional  year  or  its  equivalent,  and  who  ranks  in  the  upper  10%  of  the  class  in  the 
oiirse  in  Internal  Medicine.  Preference  will  be  given  to  a student  who  does  not 
•old  another  award  in  that  year.  If  no  suitable  candidate  appears  in  the  second 
ear  of  the  professional  course,  an  award  may  be  made  to  a previous  donee 
!sl  >rovided  he  obtains  suitable  standing. 

oi  The  award  will  be  made  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  on 
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recommendation  of  a Committee  of  Award  consisting  of  the  Professor  of  Medi|  I 
cine  as  Chairman,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  the  Director  of 
Division  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine,  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  PatholJ  , 
logical  Chemistry,  and  the  Senior  Vice-Principal  of  Jarvis  Collegiate  Institute.  ,* 
1971,  no  award. 


THE  KATHLEEN  CHAMBERS  MEMORIAL  AWARD 
This  award  has  been  established  in  memory  of  the  late  Kathleen  Chambei 
through  private  donations.  It  consists  of  a silver  tray  suitably  inscribed  and 
cash  prize.  The  award  is  made  to  a female  student  in  the  graduating  class  wb 
has  obtained  good  academic  standing,  and  who  has  made  a great  contributio 
to  extracurricular  activities  both  within  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  the  Uni 
versity  as  a whole. 

Awarded  in  1971  to  Miss  J.  E.  Haglund. 
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THE  CHAPPELL  PRIZE 
The  late  Dr.  Walter  F.  Chappell  of  New  York,  a graduate  in  the  Faculty  c 
Medicine  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  established  a prize  of  $25.00  to  b 
awarded  in  alternate  years  to  the  best  student  of  the  final  year  in  Clinical  Medi 
cine  or  Clinical  Surgery.  In  June  1972  the  prize  shall  be  awarded  in  Clinicj 
Medicine.  It  is  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Head  of  the  Departmen 
Awarded  in  1971  to  W.  F.  Bennett. 


THE  CLASS  OF  MEDICINE  1924  WAR  SERVICE  SCHOLARSHIP 
The  Class  of  Medicine  1924  has  established  a Scholarship  Fund  to  coir^ 
memorate  those  who  served  in  the  World  Wars  and  provide  assistance  to  worthj 
undergraduate  students. 
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The  award  of  the  value  of  the  annual  income  from  the  fund,  will  be  mad 
annually  to  a student  of  the  third  or  the  fourth  medical  years  who  has  obtaine 
honour  standing  in  the  examinations  of  the  previous  year  and  who  does  ml 
hold  any  other  award.  Preference  will  be  given  to  descendants  of  men  or  wome!  j®'' 
who  served  in  the  Allied  Forces  during  the  First  World  War;  secondly  to  men  c! 
women,  or  descendants  of  men  or  women  who  served  in  the  forces  of  the  Unite 
Nations  during  the  Second  World  War;  and  finally  to  sons  and  daughters  c 
members  of  the  Class  of  Medicine  1924.  No  award  of  the  scholarship  will  be  mad  ® 
in  any  session  in  which  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  so  recommend' 
Applications  for  this  scholarship  may  be  submitted  to  the  Student  Affaii 
Office,  Faculty  of  Medicine  before  May  1. 

Awarded  in  1967  to  R.  M.  Shier. 
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THE  CODY  MEDALS 
The  Cody  Medals,  the  gift  of  the  late  Dr.  H.  J.  Cody,  shall  be  awarded  to  th' 


students  who  shall  have  obtained  the  highest  aggregate  marks  at  the  examinatioiij  ^ 

4-L  n 4-L  . .-..I  n T,  ..I  frtn,.4'I,  1 'V.Q  VlJfTtlfxi  (kS 


of  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  medical  years.  The  student  with  the  higheej 
aggregate  marks  shall  be  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  and  the  two  students  ne>i 
in  order  the  Silver  Medals.  - ^ 

Awarded  in  1971,  Gold,  D.  J.  McNeely;  Silver,  C.  Shustik,  Miss  J.  E.  Haglunc  P 
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THE  DR.  FREDERICK  JAMES  COLLING,  O.B.E., 
MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Dr.  Frederick  James  Colling,  O.B.E.,  Memorial  Scholarships,  established 
ite,  ’ by  the  Estate  of  the  late  Mary  A.  Wainwright,  of  the  total  value  of  one-third  the 
annual  income  on  a capital  sum  of  approximately  $90,000,  are  awarded  for  high 
academic  standing  in  the  work  of  the  Second  Medical  Year,  with  payment  to  be 
divided  over  the  Third  and  Fourth  Medical  Years.  Renewal  of  the  scholarships 
uu';,  for  a second  session  is  conditional  upon  maintenance  of  academic  standing  satis- 
factory  to  the  Council. 

ass,.  Awarded  in  1971  to;  J.  C.  Gustaffson,  J.  S.  Lovering,  W.  J.  Peters,  L.  Robicsek, 
lilwH  f-  Tokaruk,  Miss  S.  J.  Weckman,  (Renewals);  R.  Andreychuk,  R.  Hyland,  Mrs. 
R.  Moses,  E.  Urovitz,  B.  Wisenberg,  W.  Wyatt. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  MEDICAL  SERVICES  FEDERATION  OF 
ONTARIO  BURSARY 

A bursary  of  approximately  $2,000  will  be  awarded  to  a student  entering  the 
irst  medical  year  at  an  Ontario  University,  who  has  been  a member  or  whose 
parents  have  been  members  of  a Medical  Co-operative  for  at  least  two  years. 
The  initial  award  and  renewal  each  year  will  be  based  upon  the  candidate’s 
leed,  consideration  being  given  to  his  academic  record.  In  the  event  that  no 
nrst  year  student  qualifies,  a second,  third,  or  fourth  year  student  may  be  chosen. 
Application  should  be  made  to  the  Student  Affairs  Office,  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
|in  an  In-Course  Award  application  form  by  October  15. 

1970,  no  award. 

I THE  JOHN  COPP  BURSARY 

j A fund  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late  John  Copp,  a student  in  the 

fourth  year  of  the  medical  course,  who  died  on  the  second  day  of  December, 
l9-33,  was  collected  by  a Memorial  Committee  and  paid  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors in  order  to  found  “The  John  Copp  Bursary”  for  the  advancement  of  edu- 
ation  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  income  from  this  trust  fund  shall  be 
.warded  to  a student  of  the  University  of  Toronto  who  is  entitled  to  enter  the 
bird  medical  year. 

I The  Committee  shall  consider  the  character,  athletic  ability,  scholarship  and 
icneral  interests  of  the  nominees  with  the  intention  that:  the  holder  should 
^sess  the  qualities  listed  and  attain  a high  standard  in  each,  but  in  no  one  to 
he  exclusion  of  others;  shall  have  attainments  and  quafities  as  much  like  the  late 
ohn  Copp  as  possible;  should  be  a good  student,  although  it  is  to  be  distinctly 
nderstood  that  the  Bursary  is  not  merely  for  scholastic  attainments  and  that  the 
ualities  in  this  clause  are  essential. 

The  Committee  shall  have  power  in  its  discretion  to  refrain  from  time  to  time 
rom  making  any  award,  if  in  its  opinion,  there  is  no  nominee  of  sufficient  merit 
ossessing  the  qualifications  set  forth. 

Awarded  in  1971  to  J.  F.  Kellam. 
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THE  WILLIAM  EDWARD  CORLETT  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 
The  William  Edward  Corlett  Memorial  Scholarship,  the  income  from  an 
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endowment  of  $10,000,  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  W.  E.  Corlett,  and  has  been  estabUshed 
in  memory  of  her  husband,  the  late  William  Edward  Corlett. 

The  award  is  to  be  made  every  four  years  to  a student  enrolled  in  the  First 
Medical  Year,  on  the  basis  of  {a)  his  need  for  financial  assistance,  {h)  his 
character,  and  (c)  his  academic  standing  during  his  premedical  education, 
preference  being  given  to  a male  student. 

The  scholarship  may  be  tenable  by  the  student  throughout  the  four  years  of 
the  undergraduate  medical  course,  provided  he  maintains  a standard  of  charac- 
ter and  academic  standing  in  each  subsequent  year,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Committee  of  Selection  named  by  the  Dean. 

If  the  holder  of  the  scholarship  should  not  in  any  subsequent  year  maintain 
a standard  of  character  and  academic  standing  satisfactory  to  the  Committee 
of  Selection,  the  Committee  may  recommend,  ( a ) that  he  be  debarred  from  the 
further  enjoyment  of  the  scholarship,  and  (h)  that  the  scholarship  be  awarded 
to  a student  enrolled  in  the  First  Medical  Year  under  the  conditions  set  forth 
above. 

Awarded  in  1971  to  I.  D.  McLean  (renewal). 
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CROCKER  FOUNDATION  BURSARIES 
Established  in  the  Faculties  of  Medicine  and  of  Applied  Science  and  Engi- 
neering by  a bequest  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Beatrice  Crocker  Glasier,  in 
memory  of  her  brother,  James  William  Crocker.  Awards  may  be  made  by  the 
Councils  of  the  Faculties  concerned  to  assist  students  in  their  respective  facul- 
ties, who  are  in  need  and  worthy  of  financial  assistance.  Applications  should  he 
submitted  to  the  Student  Affairs  Office,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  by  October  15. 
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THE  JAMES  H.  CUMMINGS  SCHOLARSHIPS 
The  James  H.  Cummings  Scholarships,  founded  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
James  H.  Cummings  of  Carter,  Cummings  and  Company,  to  be  awarded  to 
students  with  academic  standing  satisfactory  to  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  who  undertake  to  engage  in  research  approved  by  the  Council  during 
the  summer  months.  One  or  more  scholarships,  the  value  to  be  determined  by 
the  funds  available  and  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant.  Applications  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Student  Affairs  Office,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  by  January  31. 
Awarded  in  1971  to  P.  E.  Erickson. 
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THE  DEVONSHIRE  LOAN  FUND 

This  fund  has  been  established  by  Graduates  of  Devonshire  House  to  assist 
students  in  Residence.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Devonshire  House. 


THE  FAMILY  BURSARY  FUND 

The  Family  Bursary  Fund  provides  one  or  more  bursaries  to  a total  annual 
value  of  the  income  from  a capital  sum  of  $15,000,  for  students  registered  in  the 
second  or  higher  year  of  any  degree  course,  who  have  satisfactory  academic- 
standing  and  demonstrate  financial  need.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Student  Affairs  Office,  Faculty  of  Medicine  by  October  15. 
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li,  THE  FRANCKEL  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

This  award,  the  income  on  $1,000,  is  the  bequest  of  the  late  Mrs.  Hannah 
iFi  Franckel.  It  is  to  be  awarded  at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  medical  year  to  the 
i)  student  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department,  excels  in 
atd  Pathology. 

Awarded  in  1971  to  J.  D.  H.  Silverberg. 


k THE  CHARLES  E.  FROSST  MEDICAL  SCHOLARSHIP 


This  scholarship,  of  the  value  of  $500  and  a suitably  inscribed  medal,  was 
established  by  Charles  E.  Frosst  and  Company.  It  is  awarded  to  a student  who 
has  satisfactorily  completed  the  third  year  in  this  medical  school,  who  in  the 
I opinion  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Awards  has  shown  outstanding  clinical  ability, 
(and  who  in  the  opinion  of  his  professors  shows  outstanding  promise  in  the  field 
Lof  therapy.  Wherever  jx)ssible  such  award  will  be  given  to  a student  who  does 
[hot  already  hold  another  award  in  that  year, 
warded  in  1971  to  Mrs.  A.  R.  Rachlis. 


THE  GEOFFREY  SAMUEL  GANGBAR  MEMORIAL  PRIZE 
IN  CLINICAL  MICROSCOPY 


A prize  of  the  value  of  $100  has  been  established  in  memory  of  the  late 
Geoffrey  Samuel  Gangbar,  who  died  of  leukemia  at  the  age  of  seven.  The  aim 
I),,  of  the  award  is  to  encourage  students  to  take  an  interest  in  research  into  the 
.auses  and  cure  of  leukemia. 

jli  It  is  to  be  awarded  at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  year  to  the  student  who 
•:  has  attained  the  highest  mark  in  Period  II  in  the  examinations  in  the  Hemo- 

aoietic  System. 

Awarded  in  1971  to  Miss  D.  S.  Fulton. 
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THE  SAMUEL  GODFREY  SCHOLARSHIP 
; The  Samuel  Godfrey  Scholarship,  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Godfrey, 
()f  the  value  of  the  annual  income  from  the  endowment  fund  of  $5,000  is 
i' awarded  to  a student  enrolled  in  the  First  Medical  Year.  The  Committee  of 
\ward,  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Awards  of  the 
Faculty  of  .Medicine,  will  take  into  consideration  chiefly  the  academic  attain- 
nent  of  the  candidate  in  his  or  her  premedical  studies,  and  in  addition  the 
Personality  of  the  candidate  and  the  degree  of  his  or  her  financial  need. 

Awarded  in  1970  to  Mrs.  G.  E.  Spinner,  Mrs.  J.  Verbeeten  (.^q.). 


0!  THE  DOCTOR  JACOB  GOLDSTEIN  SCHOLARSHIP  IN 

1 OBSTETRICS  AND  GYNAECOLOGY 

This  scholarship,  the  income  from  an  endowment  fund  of  $3,000,  is  the  gift 
)f  friends  and  relatives,  and  has  been  established  in  memory  of  the  late  Jacob 
ioldstein,  B.A.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  F.I.C.S.,  a graduate  in  medicine  of  this 
University. 

j;  It  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  student  in  the  fourth  medical  year,  who  has  shown 
he  greatest  proficiency  in  the  practical  work  and  examinations  in  Obstetrics  and 
gynaecology  of  that  year. 

Awarded  in  1971  to  S.  Hafner. 
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THE  HARVEY  HARNICK  SCHOLARSHIP 
This  Scholarship  of  $200,  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Harvey  Harnick.  It  is  to  b( 
awarded  to  a student  in  the  First  Medical  Year,  who  has  excelled  academicallj 
during  his  premedical  studies.  It  is  tenable  with  other  awards. 

Awarded  in  1970  to  P.  A.  Bastedo. 


THE  R.  I.  HARRIS  UNDERGRADUATE  AWARD 

A fund  has  been  established  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  R.  I.  Harris,  to  provide 
an  award  of  $100  to  the  undergraduate  medical  student  judged  to  have  submit 
ted  the  best  article  relating  to  orthopaedic  surgery  for  publication  in  the  Under 
graduate  Medical  Journal  during  the  academic  year.  In  the  absence  of  suitable 
articles,  multiple  awards  may  be  made  in  subsequent  years.  The  award  Vv'ill  be 
made  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  on  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  of  the  Committee  on  Orthopaedic  Surgery. 

Awarded  in  1971  to  B.  W.  Malcolm. 


THE  J.  F.  HARTZ  COMPANY  PRIZES 

These  prizes,  the  gift  of  the  J.  F.  Hartz  Company,  are  awarded  annually  tc 
the  students  of  the  third  medical  year  who  have  attained  the  highest  standing 
in  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology.  The  prizes  consist  of  a Welch  Ally 
Ophthalmoscope  and  a Welch  Allyn  diagnostic  set. 

1971,  no  award. 


THE  HENDRY  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 
The  Hendry  Memorial  Scholarship,  being  the  income  from  an  endowment  oi 
$4,500,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  W.  B.  Hendry,  has  been  established  in  memor) 
of  the  late  Professor  Emeritus  W.  B.  Hendry;  the  late  Dr.  William  John  Hendr) 
who  graduated  from  the  University  of  Toronto  as  gold  medalist  in  medicine  ir 
1933  and  who  died  in  1934  at  Baltimore,  while  engaged  in  experimental  researcl 
at  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington;  and  the  late  Surgeon-Lieutenant 
George  Ainslis  Hendry,  M.D.,  1935,  who  died  on  active  service  in  1942. 

The  award  is  to  be  made  annually  to  the  student  of  the  final  year,  who  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology  is  most 
worthy  of  the  award.  The  following  considerations  are  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
award:  character,  sportsmanship  and  scholastic  attainment.  j 

No  award  is  to  be  made  in  any  session  in  which  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  oi 
Meelicine  so  recommends.  A scholarship  not  awarded  in  any  session  will  be’ 
available  for  award  in  a subsequent  session. 

Awarded  as  the  William  John  Hendry  Memorial  Prize  in  Obstetrics  anc 
Gynaecology  until  1949.  Hendry  Memorial  Scholarship  1971  to  J.  R.  B.  Bristowe 


THE  FRANK  W.  HORNER  GOLD  MEDAL 
This  Gold  Medal  and  $100  in  cash,  has  been  established  by  Frank  W.  Homei 
Limited.  It  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  student  in  the  final  year  who  obtains  the 
highest  mark  in  Paediatrics. 

Awarded  in  1971  to  G.  Shustik. 
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I.B.M.-THOMAS  J.  WATSON  MEMORIAL  BURSARY  FUND 
to  The  International  Business  Machine  Company  Limited  has  made  available 
Diii^  one  or  more  bursaries  of  a total  annual  value  of  $1,000  to  students  registered  in 
any  year  of  a full-time  course  in  the  University  who  have  standing  satisfactory 
to  the  Committee  of  Award  and  who  demonstrate  financial  need.  Application 
should  be  made  to  the  Student  Affairs  Office,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  by  October  15. 


ISSEI  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY 
A scholarship  of  the  value  of  the  income  from  $4,000  has  been  established 
by  an  anonymous  donor  in  recognition  of  the  service  and  understanding  given 
I by  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  to  first  generation  Japanese-Canadians 
[(the  Isseis).  The  award  will  be  made  on  graduation  to  a student  who  has 
obtained  at  least  70%  in  the  subjects  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  examina- 
tions of  the  Second  and  Third  Medical  Years,  and  First  Class  Honours  in  these 
subjects  in  the  Fourth  Medical  Year.  The  candidate  must  have  completed  the 
previous  sessions  in  this  Faculty  without  conditions,  and  the  basis  of  the  award 
shall  be  the  scholastic  improvement  attained  in  each  department  during  the 
three  cfinical  years. 

Awarded  in  1971  to  I.  P.  Caldwell. 

^ THE  DR.  LOUIS  KAGAN  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

The  Dr.  Louis  Kagan  Memorial  Award,  gift  of  Mrs.  Louis  Kagan  and  friends 
of  Dr.  Louis  Kagan,  of  the  value  of  the  annual  income  on  the  capital  of  $1,000, 
is  awarded  to  a deserving  student  who,  in  the  examinations  of  the  Fourth 
Medical  Year,  attains  standing  satisfactory  to  the  Council  and  who  in  the 
bpinion  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology  shows  special  ability 
to  pursue  further  studies  in  that  field. 

Awarded  in  1971  to  W.  N.  Grieve. 


THE  KELLOGG  LOAN  FUND 

In  1942  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  deposited 
with  the  Bursar  of  the  University  a sum  of  money  to  be  used  for  the  financial 
assistance  of  students  in  completing  their  medical  course.  On  recommendation 
I'  )f  the  Faculty,  loans  from  this  fund  may  be  made  to  students  in  the  medical 
lyears,  particularly  those  in  the  two  final  years.  The  loan  is  interest  free  until 
:he  year  after  graduation. 
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THE  KHAKI  UNIVERSITY  AND  Y.M.C.A.  MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

A scholarship  fund  has  been  established  by  the  Khaki  University  of  Canada, 
n all  Faculties  and  Schools  of  the  University  which  offer  undergraduate  courses. 

Two  awards,  each  of  the  value  of  half  of  the  annual  income  from  the  fund, 
will  be  made  annually  to  students  in  the  second  or  higher  year  of  an  under- 
graduate course  proceeding  to  a degree,  who  have  obtained  First  Class  Honours. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  sons  and  daughters  of  soldiers  of  World  War  I and 
ons  and  daughters  of  service  men  in  the  armed  forces  in  World  War  II. 

Scholarships  will  be  awarded  by  the  Senate  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
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Committee  of  Award  to  be  named  by  the  President  of  the  University.  Applicai 
tions  must  be  submitted  to  the  Student  Affairs  Office,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  bj 
October  15. 


DR.  MITCHELL  KOHAN  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Dr.  Mitchell  Kohan  Scholarship  has  been  established  in  the  Faculty  Oi 
Medicine  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Cohen  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Mitchel 
Kohan,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  and  Chief  of  MedicinJ 
in  the  New  Mount  Sinai  Hospital.  It  will  consist  of  the  annual  income  from  i| 
capital  sum  of  $10,000,  and  will  be  awarded  to  the  final  year  student  who  ha| 
obtained  the  highest  marks  in  Medicine  during  his  course. 

Awarded  in  1971  to  D.  J.  McNeely. 


THE  JOHN  WOLFE  McCOLL  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

These  six  awards,  two  of  which  are  open  to  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Medi*j 
cine,  are  the  gift  of  the  estate  of  the  late  John  Wolfe  McColl.  The  awards  haviji 
a minimum  value  of  $250  and  a maximum  of  $750.  Appficants  must  havijp 
obtained  First  Class  Honours  in  the  final  examinations  of  the  preceding  year||( 
whether  Ontario  Grade  13  or  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  demonstrati|* 
financial  need.  Students  planning  to  enter  the  first  premedical  year  shoul<|ill 
submit  the  regular  university  admission  scholarship  application  to  the  Office  o!f 
Student  Awards  by  April  1;  students  already  in  the  University  should  submi 
the  general  university  in-course  award  form  to  the  Student  Affairs  Office,  Facult; 
of  Medicine  by  October  15.  Preference  is  given  to  a previous  winner  of  thi 
admission  scholarship. 

Awarded  in  1970  to  Miss  J.  M.  Duffin,  E.  P.  Urovitz  ( renewals ) . 
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THE  DOCTOR  THOMAS  ARNOLD  McCORMICK  SCHOLARSHIP 
The  Doctor  Thomas  Arnold  McCormick  Scholarship  has  been  established  ii 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  by  Mrs.  Edith  H.  McCormick.  It  will  consist  of  th 
annual  income  from  the  fund,  and  will  be  awarded  to  a student  registered  ii 
any  year  of  the  professional  course,  preference  being  given  to  a resident  o 
Essex  County. 

Awarded  in  1971  to  W.  B.  Soutar. 
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THE  JOHN  MACARA,  BARRISTER  OF  GODERICH,  SCHOLARSHIPS 
Two  scholarships  have  been  established  in  the  University  from  the  estate  o i 
the  late  Mrs.  Jean  Glasgow.  They  are  open  to  students  in  all  courses  leading  t(| 
a degree  or  diploma.  ( 1 ) Admission  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  one-half  the 
annual  income  from  the  fund,  is  awarded  on  the  basis  of  Ontario  Grade  1.'^^ 
standing.  Preference  is  given  to  blood  kin  of  the  late  Mrs.  Jean  Glasgow.  Applij 
cation  may  be  made  on  the  regular  University  admission  scholarship  applicatioii 
by  April  1 . | 

( 2 ) In-Course  Scholarship,  of  tbe  value  of  one-half  the  annual  income  of  th( 
fund,  is  awarded  to  a student  in  the  second  or  higher  year.  Preference  is  given  t(| 
the  winner  of  the  Admission  Scholarship,  and  to  the  blood  kin  of  the  late  Mrs 
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Jean  Glasgow.  Applications  may  be  made  to  the  Student  Affairs  Office,  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  by  October  15. 

1970,  no  award. 


THE  DR.  J.  A.  MACFARLANE  DEVONSHIRE  MEDICAL  PRIZE 
The  Residence  Council,  Dons,  Alumni,  and  other  friends  of  Devonshire  House 
have  provided  a capital  endowment,  the  annual  income  therefrom  to  be  used  to 
make  an  award  consisting  of  medical  equipment  to  a student  resident  in  Devon- 
shire House  and  enrolled  in  the  Second  Professional  Year  in  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine. The  winner  will  be  chosen  each  year  on  the  basis  of  academic  performance 
and  overall  contribution  to  Devonshire  activities  by  the  Devonshire  House  Selec- 
tion Committee  and  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  The  first  award  was 
made  in  1967.  Successive  awards  will  be  made  annually. 
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THE  MAIMONIDES  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  BURSARY 
A bursary  of  $200  has  been  established  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  by  the 
iMaimonides  Medical  Society  of  Ontario.  It  will  be  awarded  to  a student  in  any 
[year  who  requires  financial  assistance,  and  who  has  standing  satisfactory  to  the 
f Committee  of  Award.  Applications  must  be  submitted  to  the  Student  Affairs 
^Office,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  by  October  15. 

1970,  no  award. 

!l 

MEDICAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  AWARDS 
^ , SCHOLARSHIPS.  A scholarship  of  $150  will  be  awarded  to  a student  in 
each  of  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  medical  years. 

I A scholarship  of  $500  will  be  awarded  to  a student  at  the  end  of  the  final  year. 

These  awards  will  be  made  by  the  Sub-Committee  on  Awards,  together  with 
the  representative  of  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Medical  Alumni  Associ- 
I ation,  on  the  basis  of  general  proficiency. 

No  application  need  be  made. 

I Scholarships  awarded  in  1970  to:  E.  S.  S.  Samuel,  Miss  C.  A.  Klein,  G.  J. 
.Mansfield,  S.  J.  Stem.  Graduate  Scholarship  1971:  Miss  J.  E.  Haglund. 

BURSARIES.  An  amount  of  money  is  set  aside  by  the  Medical  Alumni  Associ- 
ation  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  giving  bursaries  to  students  who  need  financial 
assistance.  The  amount  of  the  bursaries  granted  will  vary  with  the  discovered 
■|  need  in  each  case. 

l|  The  following  considerations  are  to  be  the  basis  of  the  award:  need  of  assist- 
tfance  and  place  of  residence. 

J Awarded  in  1970  to:  H.  T.  Alegre,  G.  Balkos,  P.  Joza. 

LOANS.  The  Association  also  operates  a Loan  Fund  and  students  may  apply 
for  a.ssistance  from  this  at  the  office  of  the  Association,  Room  11,  280  Bloor 
St  W.,  Toronto  181. 

The  Robert  Elgin  Towle  Loan  Fund  is  a loan  fund  for  undergraduate  women 
enrolled  in  the  medical  course.  Female  students  may  apply  for  loans  from  the 
■Student  Affairs  Office,  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  or  from  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association,  Room  1 1,  280  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  181. 
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JOHN  MELADY  AWARDS 

Established  by  a bequest  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Lucy  Melady  in  memory  jgl 
of  her  brother,  John.  The  income  from  the  capital  fund  of  $15,000  is  to  be  Jpp 
awarded  to  a student  or  students  in  the  first  medical  year  on  the  basis  of  the  Hjlic 
candidate’s  pre-medical  work  in  this  or  another  university,  and  need  of  financial  Jw! 
assistance.  |s) 

Awarded  in  1970  to  S.  Gordner,  G.  R.  Harrigan  ( JEq. ).  ^e. 


THE  ELLEN  MIGKLE  FELLOWSHIP 
A fellowship,  of  the  value  of  the  annual  income  from  an  endowment  of  approxi- 
mately $34,000,  has  been  established  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  J.  Mickle,  known  as 
“The  Ellen  Mickle  Fellowship,”  to  be  given  to  the  student  (or  students)  who  in 
the  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  third  medical  year,  shall  have  taken  honours 
of  the  first  class  in  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  subjects  of  that  year,  and  shall  have 
obtained  the  highest  marks  in  the  examinations.  The  award  will  be  made  to  the 
above  referred  student  ( or  students ) provided  he  proceeds  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  this  University  and  that  he  produces  satisfactory  evidence 
to  the  Gouncil  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  having  spent  one  year  in  post- 
graduate study,  commencing  not  later  than  three  months  after  graduation. 
Awarded  in  1971  to  G.  Shustik. 
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ONTARIO  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  UNDERGRADUATE  T 

MEDIGAL  BURSARIES  lO' 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Health  offers  bursaries  for  undergraduate  students 
in  Medicine  in  the  following  amounts:  $3,000  per  year  for  each  of  the  last  three  2ii 
academic  years,  and  $400  per  month  during  the  three  summer  months  for  serving  pi 
a preceptorship  with  a general  practitioner  in  Ontario.  Preceptorships  are  avail-  Ifi) 
able  following  the  first  and  second  academic  years.  (Those  available  after  the  All 
third  academic  year  cannot  be  applied  for  by  students  of  this  Faculty.)  Students 
who  are  awarded  an  annual  bursary  will  receive  two  equal  instalments  of  $1,500, 
one  in  October  and  the  other  in  February.  Such  bursaries  are  not  conditional 
upon  financial  need. 

After  graduation,  recipients  of  bursaries  are  required  to  practise  in  areas  of 
the  province  acceptable  to  the  Minister  of  Health  for  one  year  in  return  for  each 
academic  year  of  bursary  assistance.  Such  practice  is  to  begin  on  completion  of 
an  acceptable  interneship. 

To  be  eligible  for  bursaries  students  must  be  Ganadian  citizens,  or  have 
landed  immigrant  status.  Preference  will  be  given  to  residents  of  Ontario.  Ap- 
plication forms  are  available  in  the  Student  Affairs  Office,  Faculty  of  Medicine.  ^ 
Additional  funds  are  available  for  establishment  of  practice.  Information  ^ 
about  these  may  be  obtained  from.  The  Director,  Local  Health  Services  Branch,  ^ 
Ontario  Department  of  Health,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto  181,  Ontario. 

THE  ONTARIO  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  BURSARY  “ 

AND  LOAN  FUND  ' 

This  fund,  established  by  the  Ontario  Medical  Association,  is  to  be  used  to 
provide  loans  and  bursaries,  preferably  for  students  in  the  first  two  medical 
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years.  The  value  of  the  bursaries  shall  not  exceed  half  the  amount  of  the  annual 
fees.  Loans  may  be  made  up  to  the  value  of  $250,  and  are  interest  free. 

Applications  should  be  submitted  to  the  Student  Affairs  Office,  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  by  October  15. 

Awarded  in  1970  to:  R.  M.  Andreychuk,  P.  A.  Barreca,  Miss  J.  E.  Bradt, 
Miss  M.  E.  Chisholm,  J.  F.  C.  Cole,  B.  Cutler,  Miss  T.  M.  Fettes,  D.  M.  S.  Gab- 
rielle,  R.  K.  Grunier,  J.  A.  Hibloom,  L.  T.  Kiraly,  S.  Leitenberg,  J.  T.  Lukezich, 
B.  A.  E.  McFarlane,  J.  D.  Muir,  O.  J.  Obukuro,  D.  R.  Parkinson,  S.  V.  Pollack, 
R.  A.  M.  Seeley,  B.  H.  Shrott,  G.  Silins,  J.  W.  Sussman,  D.  D.  Watchom,  T. 
Weinberger,  W.  L.  A.  Wong,  E.  D.  Zarins. 
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IN  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 
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The  Ontario  Medical  Association  has  estabhshed  a prize  of  $100  to  be 
awarded  to  the  student  in  each  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  the  Province,  taking 
the  highest  standing  in  the  subject  of  Preventive  Medicine  during  the  medical 
course  and  the  standing  obtained  in  the  practical  course. 

Awarded  in  1971  to  D.  W.  Haist. 


ONTARIO  STUDENT  AWARDS  PROGRAM 
All  students  who  are  residents  of  Ontario  and  who  satisfy  the  admission 
requirements  of  a Canadian  university  or  an  eligible  post-secondary  institution 
in  Ontario  may  apply  for  an  award  under  this  Program.  To  receive  an  award  a 
student  must  estabhsh  a need  for  assistance  and  enrol  in  an  ehgible  institution 
in  a course  other  than  Divinity  in  the  year  of  award.  An  award  under  this  Pro- 
gram will  be  made  to  the  extent  of  established  need  in  a combination  of  a non- 
repayable grant  and  a Canada  Student  Loan.  Application  forms  are  available 
at  all  eligible  post-secondary  institutions. 

Canada  Student  Loans  Plan 

Full  details  of  this  Plan  are  available  in  a brochure  issued  by  the  Government 
of  Canada  which  may  be  obtained  at  all  eligible  post-secondary  institutions  in 
Ontario.  Students  not  eligible  under  the  Ontario  Student  Awards  Program  may 
apply  for  a Canada  Student  Loan  provided  they  are  attending  an  institution  in 
Canada  or  abroad  which  has  been  designated  as  eligible  for  Canada  Student 
Loans  only.  The  application  form  for  the  Ontario  Student  Awards  Program  is 
also  used  for  the  Canada  Student  Loans  Plan. 


THE  MEL  ORENSTEIN  MEMORIAL  AWARD 
This  award,  of  the  value  of  the  annual  income  from  a fund  of  $5,110,  has 
I been  established  by  friends  of  the  late  Mel  Orenstein.  The  award  will  be  made 
I to  a student  or  students  in  the  first  medical  year,  who  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  have  good  academic  standing,  and  are  in  need  of  financial 
assistance. 

1970,  no  award. 

THE  TED  EVAN  ORENSTEIN  MEMORIAL  FUND 
* A fund  of  $1,000  to  be  known  as  “The  Ted  Evan  Orenstein  Memorial  Fund” 
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has  been  established  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  to  provide  loans  for  medicaj 


lliis 


students  who  are  in  financial  need.  Loans  are  to  be  interest  free  until  July  1 o!« 
the  year  of  graduation.  Applications  for  loans  should  be  made  to  the  Studenj* 


Affairs  Office,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 


THE  LILLIAN  PENNY  BURSARY  | 

The  Lillian  Penny  Bursary,  the  gift  of  the  Cousins’  Club,  of  the  value  of  $100). 
is  awarded  to  a deserving  student  in  the  First  Medical  Year  who  demonstrate 
financial  need  and  has  a standing  satisfactory  to  the  Committee  of  Award.  Appli,_ 
cations  should  be  submitted  to  the  Student  Affairs  Office,  Faculty  of  Medicine  : 
by  October  15. 

Awarded  in  1970  to  M.  E.  Adams. 


THE  PHI  DELTA  EPSILON  MEDICAL  FRATERNITY  BURSARY  | 

This  bursary,  of  the  value  of  $100,  will  be  awarded  annually  to  a studeni 
enrolled  in  the  fourth  medical  year.  The  award  will  be  based  on  the  academfij 
record  of  the  student  in  the  subject  of  Obstetrics  and  Cynaecology  of  the  thirc 
medical  year,  consideration  being  given  to  his  financial  need.  | 

1970,  no  award.  i 


THE  DOCTOR  AND  MRS.  M.  A.  POLLOCK  AWARD 


Ttf 


This  award,  consisting  of  the  annual  income  from  the  capital  sum,  has  beeili 
established  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  by  Doctor  M.  A.  Pollock.  It  will  bd 
awarded  to  a student  in  any  year,  who  has  achieved  standing  satisfactory  t(' 
the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  who  demonstrates  financial  need. 

Awarded  in  1971  to  V.  Likwornik. 
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THE  POSLUNS  BROTHERS  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  ANATOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY  AND  BIOCHEMISTRY 

Posluns  Brothers  have  established  a scholarship  of  the  value  of  one  hundreo 
dollars  ($100)  for  the  student  of  the  second  medical  year  who,  in  the  opinioi 
of  the  Heads  of  Departments  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Biochemistry,  ha; 
been  the  best  student  in  these  subjects  during  the  first  and  second  medical  years 

The  award  shall  not  be  made  in  any  session  in  which  the  Council  of  thd 
Faculty  of  Medicine  so  recommends. 

Awarded  in  1971  to  W.  B.  Soutar. 
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PROCTER  AND  GAMBLE  BURSARY  PLAN 
Procter  and  Gamble  Bursaries,  the  gift  of  the  Procter  and  Gamble  Compan)  kt 
of  Canada,  are  awarded  annually  to  students  in  all  years.  Applicants  must  have 
at  least  Second  Class  Honours  or  better  in  the  final  examinations  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  demonstrate  financial  need.  Applications  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Student  Affairs  Office,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  by  October  15. 


be 
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THE  SAUL  RAXLEN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  D 

A fund  has  been  established  by  the  Doctors’  Hospital  medical  staff  and' 
friends  of  the  late  Saul  Raxlen,  to  provide  a scholarship  for  a student  in  the 
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lejjq  : first  medical  year,  to  be  known  as  The  Saul  Raxlen  Memorial  Scholarship, 
lyjj  This  scholarship,  of  the  value  of  the  annual  interest  from  the  fund,  is  to  be 
itui]g  awarded  to  a student  in  the  first  medical  year  who  has  excelled  during  his 
pre-medical  studies. 

.\warded  in  1970  to  R.  D.  Burgess. 
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ROCHE  BURSARY 

A Roche  Bursary  of  the  value  of  $1,500  annually,  is  provided  by  Hoffman- 
La  Roche  Limited.  The  bursary  is  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  in  consultation  with  the  Sub-Committee  on  Awards, 
for  a deserx'ing  student  or  students  in  the  undergraduate  medical  course. 

Awarded  in  1970  to:  M.  D.  Kayal,  Miss  D.  M.  Saull. 
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THE  WILLIAM  S.  ROSENBERG  LOAN  FUND 
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This  fund  has  been  established  by  a group  of  friends  in  memory  of  the  late 
William  S.  Rosenberg.  It  is  for  students  of  the  third  and  fourth  medical  years. 
If  the  loan  is  not  paid  one  year  following  graduation,  the  usual  amount  of 
interest  will  be  charged. 


THE  R.C.A.M.C.  WOMEN’S  AUXILIARY  BURSARY 
The  R.C.A.M.C.  Women’s  Auxiliary  Bursary  of  the  value  of  the  annual  income 
il)(i  from  the  fund,  is  the  gift  of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  R.C.A.M.C.  It  is  to  be 
ifilll  awarded  annually  to  a student  in  any  year  of  the  medical  course,  who  is  con- 
sidered to  be  most  in  need  of  financial  assistance,  and  preferably  one  who  is  a 
relative  of  military  personnel.  Applications  should  be  submitted  to  the  Student 
.Affairs  Office,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  by  October  15. 

Awarded  in  1970  to;  W.  G.  Ackeroyd,  I.  D.  Connell,  R.  S.  Davies,  B.  C. 
Douglas,  G.  A.  McWilliam. 


ROTARY  CLUB  OF  WINDSOR  LOAN  FUND 
A fund  has  been  established  by  the  Rotary  Club  of  Windsor  to  provide  loans 
fy  dji for  students  of  the  final  year  who  reside  in  Windsor,  Ontario.  Further  information 
|y^;may  be  obtained  from  the  Chairman,  Student  Loan  Committee  in  care  of  the 
ijf  iSecretary  of  the  Windsor  Rotary  Club. 


THE  HARRY  RUBINOFF  MEMORIAL  BURSARY 
This  bursary,  the  income  from  $3,000,  has  been  established  by  Mrs.  Pearl 
RiibinofF,  in  memory  of  her  husband.  It  is  available  to  students  enrolled  in  the 
up.  'first  medical  year  who  have  attained  good  standing  in  their  examinations  and  are 
j^jJ  in  financial  need.  Applications  should  be  submitted  to  the  Student  Affairs  Office, 
ijjJ  Faculty  of  Medicine,  by  October  15. 

1 Awarded  in  1970  to  .M.  E.  Adams,  S.  C.  T.  Lam,  B.  M.  Scherman. 

THE  RONALD  S.  SADDINCTON  MEDAL  IN  PATHOLOGY 
Through  the  generosity  of  the  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  Alumni  Association  of 
I Toronto,  and  in  memory  of  one  of  its  late  members,  Ronald  S.  Saddington,  M.B., 
jj,  B. Sc. (.Med.)  1929,  who  died  while  engaged  in  experimental  research  at  the 
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Rockefeller  Institute  in  New  York,  a medal  and  a cash  prize  of  $25  shall  hi 
awarded  annually  to  the  student  in  the  third  medical  year  taking  the  highes 
standing  in  General  and  Special  Pathology. 

This  award  shall  be  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Head  of  the  Departp**!'*^* 
ment  of  Pathology.  ■sd® 

Awarded  in  1971  to  J.  D.  H.  Silverberg. 


THE  ROSE  SHENDROFF  MEMORIAL  LOAN  FUND 
The  Rose  Shendroff  Memorial  Loan  Fund,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Samuel  Shendroff,  ii| 
memory  of  his  late  wife,  Mrs.  Rose  Shendroff,  of  the  value  of  $500,  is  availabk 
to  give  financial  assistance  to  students  in  the  last  two  academic  years  of  thi 
course.  Applications  for  loans  should  be  made  to  the  Student  Affairs  Office 
Faculty  of  Medicine. 


THE  DOCTOR  ROY  SIMPSON  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  PAEDIATRICS 

The  Doctor  Roy  Simpson  Scholarship  in  Paediatrics,  being  the  income  fron 
an  endowment  fund  of  three  thousand,  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ( $3,350 ) 
was  established  in  the  university  in  his  honour,  by  a committee  of  parents  of  hi: 
patients  as  a mark  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services. 

The  award  is  to  be  made  to  the  student,  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  Departmen 
of  Paediatrics,  has  shown  outstanding  ability  and  aptitude  in  the  course 
Paediatrics  in  the  fourth  medical  year. 

No  award  is  to  be  made  in  any  session  in  which  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  o 
Medicine  and  the  Department  of  Paediatrics  so  recommend.  In  the  event  that  n( 
award  is  made,  the  value  of  the  scholarship  for  that  session  may  be  added  to  th( 
endowment  fund  or  be  made  available  for  an  additional  scholarship  in  anj 
subsequent  session. 

Doctor  Simpson  died  February  5,  1945. 

Awarded  in  1971  to  C.  Shustik. 
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THE  DOCTOR  SAMUEL  HAROLD  SPENCER  BURSARY 
This  bursary,  of  the  value  of  the  annual  income  from  a fund  of  $2,550 
has  been  established  by  friends  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Harold  Spencer.  It  wil 
be  awarded  to  a worthy  student  in  any  medical  year  who  has  need  of  financia 
assistance.  Applications  should  be  submitted  to  the  Student  Affairs  Office- 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  by  October  15. 

Awarded  in  1970  to  G.  A.  McCain. 
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THE  G.  ROY  SPROAT  AND  KATHERINE  SPROAT 
BURSARY  FUND 

A bursary  fund  is  provided  by  Mrs.  G.  Roy  Sproat  and  her  late  husband,  tc 
assist  students  in  any  medical  year,  whose  home  is  outside  Metropolitan  Toronto 
or  other  large  cities.  Two  bursaries  of  $150  each  and  one  bursary  of  $200  will 
be  awarded  in  any  one  session.  Applications  should  be  submitted  to  the  Student 
Affairs  Office,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  by  October  15.  i 

Awarded  in  1970  to:  C.  E.  Hallman,  A.  H.  O.  Haukioja,  E.  H.  Lipinski,  K.  L.j  to 
Minaker,  W.  J.  Peters,  H.  L.  Price,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Ross,  S.  Teitelbaum. 
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SAMUEL  J.  STREIGHT,  O.B.E.,  M.D.,  SCHOLARSHIP 
IN  INTERNAL  MEDICINE 

This  scholarship,  of  the  value  of  approximately  $200,  was  established  by  the 
Depaiij-Medical  Alumni  Association  from  a bequest  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Streight,  a 
I graduate  of  this  school.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a student  in  the 
I Final  Year  who  has  high  standing  in  Internal  Medicine,  and  is  presented  at  the 
jmnual  June  Banquet  of  the  Medical  Alumni  Association, 
j Awarded  in  1971  to  E.  L.  Book. 
idiof.2 

ivaikiij  THE  VAIL-ZUMSTEIN  LOAN  FUND 

s o!  ill  In  1961  the  late  Annie  Louise  Vail,  a retired  nurse,  bequeathed  a sum  of  money 
i Otc^io  the  University  for  the  establishment  of  a fund  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Ernest 
■ VV'.  Zumstein,  to  be  used  by  way  of  loans  to  assist  needy  medical  students  who 
ire  in  their  second  or  subsequent  years.  Applications  should  be  submitted  to  the 
ro  Student  Affairs  Office,  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
neftoi 

i3M  THE  DR.  C.  S.  WAINWRIGHT  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 
tsoflJ  The  Dr.  C.  S.  Wainwright  Memorial  Scholarships,  established  by  the  Estate 
■jf  -Mary  A.  Wainwright,  of  the  total  value  of  one-third  the  annual  income  on 
artm(||i  capital  sum  of  approximately  $90,000,  are  awarded  to  students  for  high  aca- 
)uiK:  lemic  standing  in  the  work  of  the  First  Medical  Year,  with  payment  to  be  divided 
inver  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Medical  Years.  Continuation  of  the  scholar- 
culty#hips  in  the  latter  two  years  is  conditional  upon  maintenance  of  academic  stand- 
tktJng  satisfactory  to  the  Council. 

dtofl  Awarded  in  1971  to:  J.  Barclay,  Miss  P.  A.  Clifford,  R.  F.  Grossman,  I.  Horo- 
inwwitz,  A.  Korda,  R.  M.  A.  Richardson,  J.  R.  Scarrow,  R.  H.  Stubbs  (Renewals); 
d.  J.  Bowers,  B.  J.  Goldlist,  G.  R.  Harrigan,  S.  C.  T.  Lam. 


.MAJOR  WILLIAM  McLEAN  WALWYN  AWARDS 
These  awards  were  established  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  F.  Walwyn  in  memory  of 
lis  brother.  Dr.  William  McLean  Walwyn.  The  value  of  each  award  is  from 
S2,;^jSl,700  to  $2,000  and  may  be  continued  throughout  the  student’s  course  so  long 
, It  fijis  satisfactory  academic  standing  is  maintained.  Applicants  must  possess  qualities 
inattibf  leadership  and  interest  in  the  humanities,  must  be  single,  and  be  the  son  of  a 
(ttjgraduate  of  one  of  the  following  colleges:  Emmanuel  College,  Toronto;  United 
'pollege  (Divinity),  Winnipeg;  St.  Andrew’s  College,  Saskatoon;  St.  Stephen’s 
ipollege,  Edmonton;  Union  College  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver;  Trinity 
■I College  (Divinity),  Toronto;  Wycliffe  College,  Toronto;  Knox  College,  Toronto, 
^pnly  two  awards  may  be  outstanding  at  all  times.  Applications  may  be  made  to 
' the  Student  Affairs  Office,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  before  June  1. 
laaiC  j 1970,  no  award. 

M ! 

!00  .1  THE  WALTER  F.  WATKINS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarships  of  the  total  value  of  the  annnual  income  from  the  fund,  have  been 
'established  in  the  Faculty  of  .Medicine  from  the  estate  of  Walter  F.  Watkins. 
j [|  \wards  will  be  made  annually  to  one  or  more  students  in  each  of  the  First, 
Second  and  Third  Medical  Years,  who  have  obtained  an  average  of  at  least  75% 
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in  the  examinations  of  the  year  just  completed.  The  annual  income  from  the  fundi 
will  be  divided  into  thirds  to  provide  awards  for  students  in  each  of  the  three|i  !^' 
years  mentioned  above.  ^ 

Awarded  in  1971  to:  K.  Berris,  M.  Brewer,  W.  K.  Cheng,  B.  H.  Dingle,  J.  F.j 
Fitzgibbons,  D.  W.  M.  George,  G.  F.  Goldlist,  L.  Koenig,  J.  E.  Kudlow,  R.  Maggi-| 
sano,  M.  D.  Minden,  D.  J.  Nerenberg,  D.  R.  Parkinson,  Mrs.  M.  Retter,  R.  M.  A.[ 
Richardson,  L.  H.  Rossman,  L.  Rotstein,  D.  M.  Shrives,  H.  D.  Strauss,  P.  Straw-5 
bridge.  Miss  L.  P.  Tham,  D.  Wesson.  Siii 

jjSlj-! 

THE  JOHN  ZOBERMAN  SCHOLARSHIP  | 

This  Scholarship  has  been  established  by  the  Phi  Delta  Epsilon  Medicalt 
Fraternity,  in  memory  of  the  late  John  Zoberman,  a former  student  in  this! 
Faculty.  I 

The  value  is  the  income  from  $3,000,  to  be  awarded  annually,  to  one  of  theifc 
five  top-ranking  students  in  the  examinations  of  the  first  medical  year.  In  makingfB 
the  award,  consideration  is  to  be  given  to  the  selection  of  the  student  who  pos-|ji(,^, 
sesses  to  the  greatest  degree,  certain  qualities  of  character  which  shall  include,|ifc 
(a)  consideration  of  and  sympathy  for  one’s  fellow  man;  (h)  scholarship  in  thejlpl, 
study  of  medicine.  i ' 

This  award  is  to  be  tenable  with  other  awards.  ] [K 

The  Committee  of  Award  is  to  consist  of  the  Professors  of  Anatomy,  Histology, 
Biochemistry  and  Physiology. 

Awarded  in  1971  to  H.  R.  Cohen. 
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SPECIAL  LECTURESHIPS 

THE  DONALD  C.  BALFOUR  LECTURESHIP  IN  SURGERY 


i 
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This  lectureship  was  founded  in  1926,  by  Donald  C.  Balfour,  M.B.  Tor.  1906, 
M.D.  Tor.  1914,  D.Sc.(Hon.  McM.)  of  the  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minnesota. 
The  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  has  been  donated  by  him  to  the  University  for 
this  lectureship,  and  the  purpose  is  to  bring  annually  a notable  member  of  the 
profession  to  deliver  one  or  more  lectures  on  Surgery  to  the  undergraduates  in 
Medicine. 

LECTURERS 

1927.  W.  J.  Mayo,  m.a.,  m.d.,  d.sc.,  ll.d.,  f.r.c.s.  (Eng.,  Edin.,  Ire.),  f.r.s.m. 
( Eng. ),  D.s.M. 

1928.  C.  H.  Mayo,  m.a.,  m.d.,  d.sc.,  ll.d.,  m.ch.,  f.r.c.s.  (Eng.,  Ire.),  d.s.m., 

D.P.H. 

1929.  Donald  C.  Balfour,  m.d.,  d.sc.  ( Hon.  McM. ). 

1930.  J.  M.  T.  Finney,  b.a.,  m.d.,  d.s.m.,  f.r.c.s.  ( Eng.,  Ire. ),  Hon. 

1931.  H.  Cushing,  m.a.,  m.d.,  d.sc.,  f.r.c.s.,  (Eng.,  Ire.,  Edin.),  ll.d.,  litt.d., 

D.S.M. 

1932.  R.  Mata,  m.d.,  sc.d.,  ll.d.,  f.r.c.s.  ( Eng. ),  Hon. 

1933.  A.  Primrose,  c.b.,  m.b.,  c.m.  (Edin.),  f.r.c.s.,  Eng.  (c),  ll.d.  (Edin., 
Dal.). 

1934.  W.  D.  Haggard,  m.d.,  f.a.c.s.,  d.c.l. 


1935.  E.  A.  Graham,  a.b.,  m.s.,  m.d.,  ll.d.,  sc.d. 

1936.  M.  S.  Henderson,  m.d.,  f.a.c.s. 
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1936- 1937 . Sir  James  Walton,  k.c.v.o.,  m.s.,  f.r.c.s.,  b.sc. 

1938.  G.  Gordon-Taylor,  o.b.e.,  m.a.,  m.s.,  b.sc.,  m.b.,  f.r.c.s.,  f.r.a.c.s.  ( Hon.  ] 

1939.  .Mont.  R.  Reid,  m.d. 

1939-1940.  G.  Grey  Turner,  f.r.c.s.  ( Eng.),  f.a.c.s.  ( Hon. ),  f.r.a.c.s. ( Hon. ) . 

1941.  D.  Cheever,  a.b.,  m.d. 

1942.  A.  Blalock,  m.d.,  f.a.c.s. 

1943.  J.  G.  Masson,  m.d. 

1944.  B.  P.  Watson,  m.d.  ( Edin. ) , f.r.c.s.  ( Edin.  ] 

1945-^6.  S.  W.  Harrington,  m.d.,  m.s.,  f.a.c.s. 

1947.  J.  Trueta,  m.d.,  d.sc.  (Hon.). 

'Iwlici  1948.  W.  Walters,  m.d.,  m.s.,  f.a.c.s. 

ton 

1949.  Sir  James  Learmonth,  c.b.e.,  f.r.c.s. 

1950.  Sir  Geoffrey  Jefferson,  c.b.e.,  f.r.c.s.,  f.r.s. 

4 1952.  Glifford  Morson,  o.b.e.,  f.r.c.s. 

1953.  C.  F.  W.  Illingworth,  c.b.e.,  f.r.c.s. 

“pa  '1954.  R.  M nes  Walker,  m.s.,  f.r.c.s. 

"tW  '7955-56.  Sir  Harry  Platt,  f.r.c.s. 

'hi  1957.  J.  T.  Priestley,  m.d.,  m.s.,  ph.d. 

John  Bruce,  c.b.e.,  t.d.,  f.r.c.s. 

1958.  B.  K.  Rank,  c.m.g.,  m.s.,  f.r.c..«  , f.r.a.c.s. 

1960.  W.  G.  Maddock,  a.b.,  m.d.,  m.s. 

1961 . I.  Aird,  f.r.c.s.  ( Edin.,  Eng. ) . 


1962.  C.  G.  Rob,  f.r.c.s. 

1963.  F.  D.  Moore,  m.d. 

, 11964.  I.  W.  Kirklin,  b.a.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S. 

' I ^ 

1 - 7965.  B.  Selverstone,  m.d. 

.1311^  ||7966.  Sir  Eric  Riches,  f.r.c.s.,  m.s.,  m.b.,  b.s.,  f.r.c.s.  ( Eng.), 
neso**  '7967.  P.  R.  Allison,  m.b., ch.b.,  ch.m.,  f.r.c.s.  (Eng.), 
sityi  7969.  E.  R.  Gabrieli,  m.d. 
ofw;7970.  J.  Fein,  m.d. 

latei  1971.  H.  W.  Davenport,  a.b.,  b.s.,  sc.d.,  ph.d. 


RAY  F.  FARQUHARSON  VISITING  PROFESSORSHIP 
In  honour  of  Dr.  Ray  F.  Farquharson  (1897-1965)  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
established  in  1968  the  Ray  F.  Farquharson  Professorship,  whose  incumbent  will 
Djj  deliver  the  Ray  F.  Farquharson  Memorial  Lecture.  Ray  F.  Farquharson  was  a 
distinguished  physician  who  served  as  Professor  of  Medicine  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  from  1947  to  1960.  He  helped  establish  the  Medical  Research  Council 
of  Canada  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  June,  1965,  he  was  Chairman  of  that 
uni  body. 

The  Ray  Farquharson  Memorial  Fund  was  started  by  contributions  from  his 
former  resident  physicians  who  wished  to  express  their  appreciation  for  the  privi- 
(Ec  )cge  of  having  trained  under  his  inspiring  guidance.  Additional  support  was 
obtained  from  miscellaneous  donations  contributed  to  the  Farquharson  Investiga- 
ion  Unit  of  the  Toronto  General  Hospital.  The  Trustees  of  the  Fund  hope  to 
‘iring  to  the  University  annually  a physician  who  exemplifies  the  cjualities  so 
idrnired  in  Ray  Fanpiharson,  namely  the  skillful  and  sensitive  blending  of  art  and 
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science  of  medicine.  Arrangements  will  be  made  to  allow  him  to  spend  as  much 
time  as  possible  with  students  and  residents. 

LECTURERS 

1968.  J.  E.  Howard,  m.d. 

1969.  W.  B.  Castle,  m.d. 

1970.  K.  F.  Austen, M.D. 

1971.  P.  B.  Beeson,  m.d. 

THE  FOTHERINGHAM  LECTURE 

During  1969,  as  the  result  of  a kind  bequest  from  the  Caroline  Helen  Fothering- 
ham  Estate,  a fund  was  set  up  within  the  University  which  will  be  devoted  to  an 
annual  lecture  in  the  fields  of  internal  medicine  and  psychiatry  in  memory  of  the 
late  Major-General  John  Taylor  Fotheringham,  C.M.G.,  V.D.,  B.A.,  M.D.,  C.M., 
M.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C),  F.A.C.S.,  F.A.C.P. 

LECTURERS 

1970.  R.  A.  Cleghorn,  m.d.,  d.sc.,  f.r.c.p.(c) 

1971.  H.  Kalant,  m.d.,  ph.d. 

THE  D.  NELSON  HENDERSON  LEGTURESHIP 
This  lectureship  was  established  by  the  family  of  Dr.  D.  Nelson  Henderson,  in 
recognition  of  his  service  for  many  years  in  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynaecology  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  fund  provides  for  a visiting  lec- 
turer from  time  to  time,  as  recommended  by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

LECTURERS 

1968.  J.  D.  Woodruff,  m.d. 

1971.  G.  Enhorning,  m.d. 

THE  DOGTOR  HARRY  SHIELDS  LEGTURESHIP  IN  ANAESTHESIA 

Through  the  generosity  of  an  anonymous  donor,  and  in  honour  of  Dr.  Harry 
Shields  who  for  many  years  directed  the  Department  of  Anaesthesia  in  this  Uni- 
versity and  in  the  Toronto  General  Hospital,  an  annual  lectureship  has  been 
established  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

By  the  terms  of  this  trust  an  eminent  authority  in  the  field  of  Anaesthesia  will 
be  invited  to  give  a lecture  in  the  University  on  the  subject  of  anaesthetics,  con- 
sideration also  being  given  to  the  general  fields  of  medicine  and  basic  science 
which  are  related  to  this  subject.  The  lecture  is  for  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students,  members  of  the  staff  and  members  of  the  profession  in  the  community. 
The  appointment  of  the  lecturer  is  made  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  on  recom- 
mendation of  a special  committee  of  which  the  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Anaesthesia  is  chairman. 

LECTURERS 

1959.  H.  R.  Griffith,  m.d.,  c.m.,  d.a.b.a.,  f.r.c.p.(c),  f.f.a.r.c.s.  (Eng.),  f.i.c.a., 

F.A.C.A. 

1960.  J.  Gillies,  c.v.o.,  m.c.,  m.b.ch.b.  ( Edin. ) , f.r.c.s.  ( Edin. ) . 

1961.  R.  D.  Dripps,  a.b.,  m.d. 

1962.  J.  W.  Severinghaus,  m.d. 


SPECIAL  LECTURESHIPS 
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1963.  E.  A.  Pask,  o.b.e.,  m.d.,  f.f.a.r.c.s. 

1964.  L.  D.  Vandam,  m.d. 

1965.  J.  F.  Nunn,  m.r.c.s.,  l.r.c.p. 

1966.  F.  H.  Van  Bergen,  m.d.,  m.s. 

J967.  E.  I.EgerII,M.D. 

1968.  P.  Bromage,  m.b.,  b.s.  (Lond.),  f.f.a.r.c.s. 

1969.  J.  Freeman,  m.a.,  b.m.,  ch.b. 

1971.  J.  Eckenhoff,  m.d. 
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THE  W.\LTER  W.  WRIGHT  LECTURESHIP  IN  OPHTHALMOLOGY 
This  lectureship  has  been  established  by  former  students,  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology,  and  friends  of  Dr.  Walter  W.  Wright 
in  recognition  of  Dr.  Wright’s  work  in  the  training  of  ophthalmologists  and  the 
establishment  in  1941  of  a formal  programme  of  graduate  training  in  ophthal- 
mology in  this  University. 

This  fund  will  enable  the  Department  of  Ophthahnology  to  invite  eminent 
physicians  and  contributors  to  research  in  ophthalmology  to  lecture  in  this  special 
field. 
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lecturers 

J959.  N.  H.  Ashton,  m.r.c.s.  (Eng.),  l.r.c.p.,  m.r.c.p.  (Lond.). 
F.  Walsh,  M.D. 

1960.  W.  H.  Fink,  m.d.,  m.s.,  d.m.s.  (Oph. ),  f.a.c.s. 

1961.  M.  J.  Hogan,  a.b.,  m.d. 

1962.  A.  E.  Maumenee,  m.d. 

1963.  D.  Vail,  m.d. 

1965.  R.  N.  Shaffer,  a.b.,  m.d. 

1966.  W.  L.  Hughes,  f.a.c.s.,  d.sc. 

L.  E.  Zimmerman,  m.d. 

1968.  A.  J.  Elliot,  B.A.,  M.D.,  MED. sc. D.,  D.O.M.S.,  F.R.C.S.(c). 

1969.  B.  R Jones,  b.sc.,  m.b.,  ch.b.,  d.o.,  f.r.c.s. 

1970.  E.  H.  Leopold,  b.s.,  m.d., d.sc.  (Med.). 

1971.  H.  F.  Falls,  a.b..  m.s..  m.d. 


MEDALLISTS 

(g.  gold  medal;  s.  silver  medal) 


Year 

58  Oille,  L.  S.-g. 

Aikens,  M.  H.— s. 
Miller,  T.— s. 

59  Barnhart,  C.  E.— g. 
King,  J.-s. 

Francis,  W.  F.— s. 

60  Bascom,  J.— g. 

Play  ter,  E.— s. 

Tisdell,  F.  B.— s. 
Morton,  E.  D.— s. 
Ogden,  W.  W.— s. 
Martyn,  D.  H.— s. 

61  Hudson,  A.— g. 

Elliott,  J.  D.— s. 

62  Dolster,  J.— g. 
DeGrassi,  G.  P.— g. 

63  Ramsay,  W.  G.— g. 

64  McLaughlin,  J.  W'.— g. 

65  Burnham,  E.  L.  G.— s. 
McGarthy,  J.  L.  G.— s. 
Kitchen,  E.  E.— s. 

66  Mickle,  W.  J.— g. 
McCullough,  J.— s. 
Wadsworth,  J.  J.— s. 

67  Sparks,  T.— s. 

Palmer,  R.  N.— s. 
Harbottle,  R.— s. 
Eccles,  F.  R.— s. 
McFarlane,  N.— s. 
Newton,  J.  H.— s. 

68  Brown,  J.  P.— g. 

Hunt,  R.  H.— s. 

Howe,  T.  C.— s. 

69  Graham,  J.  E.— g. 
Humble,  C.— s. 
McCollum,  J.  H.— s. 
Bentley,  T.  B.— s. 

70  Greenlees,  A.— g. 
Burgess,  T.  J.  W.— s. 
Smith,  C.  M.— s. 


Year 

Standish,  J.— s. 
Wagner,  W.  J.— s. 
Burt,  W.— s. 
Williams,  A.  D.— s. 

71  Forrest,  W.—g. 
Moore,  C.  Y.— s. 
Henning,  N.  P.— s. 
Delameter,  R.  H.— s. 

72  Zimmerman,  R.— g. 
Crozier,  J.  B.— s. 

73  Close,  J.  A.— g. 
Beeman,  M.  I.— s. 
Wright,  A.  H.— s. 
Hagel,  S.  D.-s. 

74  Fraser,  D.  B.— g. 
Brown,  O.  C.— s. 
Farewell,  A,— s. 
Cameron,  I.  H.— s. 
Shaw,  G — s. 

Fraser,  D.— s. 

75  Britton,  W.—g. 
White,  J.-3. 
Bennett,  j.  H.— s. 
Eakins,  J.  E.— s. 

76  McPhedran,  A.— g. 
Lackner,  H.  G.— s. 
Bowerman,  A.  C.— s. 
Wilson,  W.  J.— s. 

77  Stuart,  W.  T.-g. 
Orr,  R.  B.-s. 
Richards,  N.  D.— s. 

78  Griffin,  H.  S.-g. 
Meek,  H.— s. 

Bonnar,  J.  D.— s. 
Kennedy,  G.  A.— s. 
Gardiner,  J.  H.— s. 

79  Burt,  F.— g. 

Mills,  R.  P.-s. 
Chappell,  W.  F.— s. 

80  Cross,  W.  J.-g. 


Year 

Bryce,  P.  H.— s. 
Ferguson,  J.— s. 

81  Duncan,  J.  H.— g. 

82  Wallace,  R.  R.-g. 
Duncan,  J.  T.— g. 

83  Robinson,  W.  J.— g. 
Dolsen,  F.  J.— g. 

84  Gierke,  J.  W.-g. 

85  Howell,  J.  H.— g. 
Carr,  L.— s. 

Saunders,  R.  M.— s. 
Hoople,  H.  N.-s. 

86  Peters,  G.  A.— g. 
Noecker,  C.  T.— s. 
Johnson,  D.  R.— s. 

87  Ego,  A.— g. 

88  Fere,  G.  A.-g. 
Galloway,  J.— s. 

89  Chambers,  G.— g. 
Collins,  J.  H.— s. 
Godfrey,  F.  E.— s. 

90  Barker,  L.  F.— g. 
Cullen,  T.  S.— s. 
Philip,  W.  H.— s. 
McFarlane,  M.  T.— s. 
McGillivray,  C.  F.— s. 

91  Barnhardt,  W.  N.— g. 
Bollen,  P.— s. 

Boyd,  G.— s. 
McGorman,  G.— s. 

92  Bruce,  H.  A.— g. 
Middlebro,  T.  H.— s. 
Gowland,  R.  H.— s. 
Brown,  J.  N.  E.— s. 

93  Harvie,  J.  N.— g. 
South,  T.  E.— s. 
Elliott,  W.— s. 
Futcher,  T.  B. 
Harvey,  E.  E.  Hlq-s. 

94  McCollum,  W.  J.— g. 
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Rutledge,  H.  N.— s. 
Crain,  W.  E.-s. 
Johnson,  H.  A.— s. 

95  Merritt,  A.  K.— g. 
McKay,  T.  W.  G.-s. 
McCrae,  T.— s. 
Hunter,  A.  J.— s. 

96  McCaig,  A.  S.— g. 
Roberts,  E.  L.— g. 
Graef,  C.— s. 

Goldie,  W.— s. 
Macklin,  A.  H.— s. 

97  Elliott,  J.  H.-g. 
Hume,  J.  J.  C.— s. 
Nichol,  R.— s. 
Yeomans,  W.  L.— s. 

98  McCrae,  J.— s. 
Sutherland,  G.  A.— s. 
White,  W.  C.-s. 
Gaboon,  F.— s. 

99  Wells,  W.-g. 
Hargrave,  H.  G.— s. 
Piersol,  W.  H.— s. 
Gow,  J.— s. 

>■  )0  Scott,  P.  L. 

Bell,  C.  C.  ^q— g. 
Howland,  G.  W. 
Revell,E.  D.  ^F!q— s. 
Carder,  E.  D.— s. 

)1  Clarkson,  F.  A.— g. 
Mcllwraith,  D.  G.— s. 
Cleland,  F.  A.— s. 

'”1  Carswell,  W.  A. 

Cohoe,  B.A.  ^q— s. 
)2  Roaf,  H.  E. 


■*'  I Archer,  A.  E.— s. 

)3  Oille,  J.  A.— g. 

Phillips,  J.— s. 

Yin,  S.  C.-s. 

Wilson,  G.  E.— s. 

4  McCulloch,  R.  J.  P.— g 
'■‘V'  Kinghom,  A.— s. 

I'  Anderson,  R.  W.— s. 


Year 

Walker,  S.  B.-s. 

05  Lemon,  W.  S.— g. 
Ford,  G.-s. 

Merritt,  W.— s. 
Gowland,  M.  E.— s. 

06  McNeil,  H.  M.-g. 
Holbrook,  J.  H.— s. 
Dickson,  E.  C.-s. 
Moorhead,  A.  S.— s. 

07  Gray,  G.  G.— g. 
McVicar,  G.  S.— s. 
Schinbein,  A.  B.— s. 
Gannon,  O.— s. 

08  Richards,  G.  E.— g. 
Robertson,  W.  A.— s. 
Buswell,  R.— s. 
Harkness,  J.  G.— s. 

09  Parker,  G.  B.— g. 
Tytler,  W.  H.— s. 
Marcy,  W.  J.  M.— s. 
Brown,  A.  G.— s. 

10  Watt,  J.  G.-g. 

Follett,  J.  V.-s. 
Butterfield,  R.  M.— s. 
Barker,  P.  W.— s. 

11  Livingstone,  J.  M.—g. 
Eagles,  A.  S.— s. 
Bouck,  G. 

Christie,  N.  A.  /Eq- s. 
Campbell,  J.  G.  A.— s. 

12  McLenahan,  R.  R. 
McPhedran,  F.  M. 


Simon,  K.  M.  B.-s. 
Wookey,  H.  W.-s. 
Brown,  C.  P.— g. 
Irwin,  O.  M.-s. 
Brodey,  A.-s. 
Darby,  G.  E.-s. 

14  Detweiler,  H.  K.-g. 
■Hewitt,  S.  R.  D.-s. 


Year 

McKenzie,  K.  G.-s. 
Brown,  H.  E.-s. 

26  Sweet,  T.  A.-g. 

Day,  Mrs.  I.  T.-s. 
McCormack,  N.  A.-s. 

27  Borsook,  H.— g. 

Keith,  W.  S.-s. 
Killoran,  V.  A.-s. 

28  Willinsky,  B.-g. 

Shier,  J.  W.-s. 

Brooks,  E.  F.-s. 

29  Harris,  L.  J.-g. 
Hames,  G.  H. 

Weld,  C.  B.  ^q-s. 

30  Bensley,  E.  H.-g. 
Dauphinee,  J.  A. 
Kergin,  F.  G.  yEq-s. 

31  Taube,  H.  N.-g. 
Smith,  I. 

Irvine,  A.  D.  /Eq-s. 

32  Aberhart,  G.-g. 
Brandon,  K.  F.-s. 
Ferguson,  J.  K.  W.-s. 

33  Hendry,  W.  J.-g. 
Sherman,  I.  G.-s. 
Hobbs,  G.  E.-s. 

34  Gray,  Miss  J.  C.-g. 
Kajiyama,  T.-s. 
Dickson,  R.  G.-s. 

35  Cote,  F.  H.-g. 

Chute,  A.  L.-s. 

36  Solandt,  O.  M.-g. 
Jaimet,  C.  H.-s. 

Large,  A.  M.-s. 

37  Wightman,  K.  J.  R.-g. 
King,  W.  L.  M.-s. 
Bagnall,  A.  W.-s. 

38  Goggio,  A.-g. 

Tovee,  E.  B.-s. 
Borsook,  M.  E.-s. 

39  Copp,  D.  H.-g. 
McCulloch,  J.  C.-s. 
Gerred,  R.  F.-s. 

40  Lane,  G.  A.-g. 
Snitman,  H.-s. 

Fraser,  T.  A.-s. 


^q-g. 

Breslin,  L.  J.— s. 
Wellman,  A.  L.— s. 
Saunders,  W.  P.  JEq—g.  13  Scott,  W.  A. 
Fletcher,  G.  W.— s.  Fletcher,  A.  A. 

Moir,  A.— s.  ^q— g. 
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Year 

41  Watt,J.G.-g. 

42  Mickler,  J.  G.-g. 

42  Wise,  W.-g. 

Jan.  1943 

Stewart,  G.  G.-g. 
Maroosis,  J.  P.  G.-s. 
Allison,  Miss  W.  G.-s. 
July  1943 

Tauber,  A.  S.-g. 

Smith,  H.  A.  W.-s. 
Routley,  E.  F.-s. 

44  Snider,  G.  L.-g. 

Clarke,  W.  T.  W.-s. 
Horsey,  W.  J.-s. 

45  Clute,  K.  F.-g. 
Basmajian,  J.  V.-s. 
Kalant,  H.-s. 

46  Gibson,  D.  A.— g. 
Chang,  T.  Y.-s. 

47  Crookston,  J.  H.-g. 
Aszkanazy,  Miss 

C.  L.  R.-s. 

Kalant,  N.-s. 

48  Yendt,  E.  R.-g. 
Sheppard,  R.  H.-s. 
Geisler,  W.  O.-s. 

49  Wolfish,  M.  G.-g. 
Ezrin,  C.-s. 

Pearson,  F.  G.-s. 

50  Hetherington,  R.  F.— g. 
Gove,  D.  l.-s. 

Hines,  R.  M.-s. 


Year 

51  Ramcharan, 

Miss  S.-g. 

Bogoch,  S.-s. 

Melville,  P.  H.-s. 

52  Hill,  Miss  F.  M.-g. 
Evans,  J.  R.-s. 

Tasker,  R.  R.-s. 

53  Wigle,  E.  D.-g. 
Mustard,  J.  F.-s. 
Dawson,  J.  W.-s. 

54  Baird,  R.  J.-g. 
Watson,  R.  J.-s. 
Humphrey,  J.  G.-s. 

55  Cohen,  Mrs.  M.  L.-g. 
Cohen,  G.  S.-s. 
Ehrlich,  R.  M.-s. 

56  Langer,  B.— g. 

Neale,  W.  F.-s. 

Bliss,  J.  Q.-s. 

58  Blenkam,  J.  D.-g. 
Rotman,  H.  H.-s. 
Norman,  Miss  M.  G.-s 

59  Wilson,  D.  R.-g. 
Baines,  A.  D.-s. 
Schachter,  H.-s. 

60  Dorfman,  L.  E.-g. 
Barkin,  M.-s. 
Goldman,  B.  S.-s. 

61  Jerry,  L.  M.-g. 

Singer,  H.  N.-s. 
Tator,  C.  H.-s. 


Year 

62  Lipton,  l.-g. 

Borins,  Mrs. 

E.  F.  M.-s. 
Lipson,  M.  H.-s. 

63  Zweig,  S.  M.-g. 
Baumal,  R.-s. 
Sadowski,  P.  D.-s. 

64  Singer,  M.  A.-g. 
Langer,  F.— s. 
Weiser,  W.  J.-s. 

65  Orange,  R.  P.-g. 
Schuman,  J.  E.  J.-s. 
Simon,  F.-s. 

66  Turley,  Miss 

JJ-E.-g. 

Johnston,  K.  W.-s. 
Douglas,  G.  J.-s. 

67  Bach,  M.-g. 

Berger,  S.-s. 
Hilliard,  R.  I.-s. 

68  Halloran,  P.  F.-g. 
Vellend,  H.-s. 
French,  G.  R.-s. 

69  Keystone,  J.  S.-g. 
Shoichet,  A.  J.-s. 
Muller,  P.  J.-s. 

70  Greenberg,  S.-g. 
McKee,  Miss  N.  H.- 
Turgeon,  E.  W.  T.— 

71  McNeely,  D.  J.-g. 
Shustik,  C.-s. 
Haglund,  Miss  J.  E. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  DEPARTMENTS  AND 
DIVISIONS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANAESTHESIA 

Professor  and  Chairman:  R.  A.  Gordon 
Professors:  A.  W.  Conn,  L.  E.  Morris,  A.  B.  Noble 
I Associate  Professors:  H.  W.  Boyes,  A.  C.  Bryan,  J.  M.  R.  Campbell, 

I A.  J.  Dunn,  G.  Edelist,  R.  L.  Matthews,  G.  Foster  Smith 

■ Assistant  Professors:  E.  Bateman,  G.  Boddington,  W.  Butt,  C.  Crompton, 

J.  W.  Desmond,  J.  Duffin,  S.  Eisen,  D.  Evans,  D.  C.  Finlayson, 

S.  A.  Fleming,  S.  Galloon,  W.  Jones,  J.  H.  Kerr,  C.  W.  P.  Lunderville, 

I.  M.  MacKay,  P.  Marchant,  B.  M.  Marshall,  H.  I.  A.  Nisbet, 

! D.  Pelton,  a.  A.  Scott,  J.  M.  Shapley,  I.  A.  J.  Sloan, 

S.  J.  Teasdale,  E.  Llewellyn  Thomas,  J.  Vining,  J.  E.  York 
Associates:  G.  T.  Dixon,  N.  S.  Park,  R.  L.  Weston 
Research  Associate:  R.  Evans 

Clinical  Teachers:  D.  F.  Armstrong,  Z.  Bak,  E.  Balkissoon,  M.  Blackwood, 
B.  Britt,  W.  Brummitt,  J.  Caesar,  A.  Cole,  D.  Cole,  R.  Creighton, 

M.  Davies,  W.  Dix,  E.  A.  Dryer,  J.  Emmett,  G.  Gale,  D.  Gebbie,  B.  Gilbert, 
P.  Goodhall,  j.  a.  Hakes,  K.  Hellmann,  M.  Hunter,  D.  D.  Imrie, 

J.  Jacobs,  A.  E.  Johnston,  B.  Kalow,  M.  Krestow,  M.  Kryt,  A.  Laws, 

J.  R.  Lougheed,  D.  McCuaig,  R.  McIntyre,  D.  Matheson,  E.  Michel, 
vV,  Millman,  j.  Murray,  S.  Nabeta,  W.  Noble,  D.  J.  Openshaw,  S.  O’Rourke, 
S.  OzER,  M.  Papantony,  B.  R.  Buddy,  M.  A.  Radhakrishnan, 

P.  R.  Ramachandran,  A.  Relle,  J.  E.  S.  Relton,  W.  Renwick,  H.  Roberts, 

E.  P.  Rogoman,  F.  Rossiter,  M.  Rotenberg,  A.  Russell,  B.  A.  Seymour, 

M.  Sheehan,  M.  D.  Shilletto,  C.  Smith,  D.  Steward,  M.  Stoby,  W.  Stoyka, 
S.  Tindal,  G.  Urbach,  R.  K.  Weber,  J.  Whalen,  H.  Winesanker, 

J W.  Young,  S.  Zeglen 

Research  Fellows:  J.  Brebner,  D.  C.  Lee,  E.  Simandl 
Resident  Fellows:  D.  Culver,  R.  Dymond,  J.  C.  Jenkins,  D.  McKee, 

I,  L.  Mok,  R.  E.  Needs,  C.  O.  Odugbesan,  P.  Padilla-Santos, 

q ' 

R.  Rajagopalan,  H.  Samulska,  J.  D.  Sinclair,  E.  M.  Yamka 
Technicians:  K.  J.  Colton,  Y.  Gaiger,  J.  C.  Kay,  J.  R.  Senczltk,  M.  Watson 
Departmental  Secretary:  I.  S.  E.  Lennox 

The  Department  of  Anaesthesiology  is  housed  entirely  in  the  teaching  hos- 
>itals.  In  the  hospitals,  the  staff  of  the  Department  are  responsible  for  the  clinical 
iCrvices  in  anaesthesia,  for  the  medical  aspects  of  inhalation  therapy,  and  hospital 
lesuscitation  programmes.  They  share  responsibility  with  members  of  other 
[lepartments  in  respiratory  failure  units  and  other  intensive  care  areas, 
j!  The  members  of  the  Department  share  in  undergraduate,  postgraduate  and 
raduate  teaching.  In  the  undergraduate  programme,  the  members  of  the  Depart- 
lent  contribute  to  the  teaching  in  the  topics  and  systems  relevant  to  their 
•articular  areas  of  interest.  A two  week  programme  is  provided  in  the  teaching 
hospitals  for  each  clinical  clerk  in  Period  III,  and  a number  of  elective  periods 
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are  offered  in  the  clinical  and  laboratory  facilities  of  the  Department  to  student 
in  Period  II  and  Period  III. 

Postgraduate  students  are  accepted  in  the  formal  course  leading  to  th  ft' 
Diploma  in  Anaesthesia  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  or  as  sessional  student  W 
proceeding  towards  other  specialist  qualifications,  and  are  appointed  as  Resi  W 
dents  or  Fellows  in  the  teaching  hospitals.  The  Postgraduate  programme  consist  ilS' 
of  a formal  three  year  course  of  tutorials,  seminars,  and  laboratory  exercises  oi  tf 
a departmental  basis,  complementing  the  in-service  clinical  training  provide! 
by  residencies.  lis 

Departmental  research  laboratories  are  established  in  The  Toronto  Genera  ill* 
Hospital,  St.  Michael’s  Hospital,  Toronto  Western  Hospital,  and  The  Hospita  ^ 
for  Sick  Children.  Graduate  students  proceeding  toward  Master’s  and  Ph.D  (G 
Degrees  are  accepted  under  the  auspices  of  The  Institute  of  Medical  Scienci  up 
of  the  Graduate  School.  nil 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY 
Professores  Emeriti:  J.  C.  B.  Grant,  J.  C.  Watt 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  Department:  J.  S.  Thompson 
Professors:  A.  A.  Axelrad,  E.  G.  Bertram,  J.  W.  A.  Duckworth, 

A.  W.  Ham,  C.  G.  Smith 

Associate  Professors:  G.  F.  Lewis,  R.  G.  MacKenzie,  K.  O.  McCuaig, 

D.  L.  McLeod 

Assistant  Professors:  D.  H.  Cormack,  A.  G.  Erwin,  V.  I.  Kalnins, 

A.  C.  Strickler,  a.  R.  Ten  Cate 
Lecturers:  Mrs.  W.  M.  Brown,  Miss  M.  Harland,  B.  Liebgott, 

J.  K.  Houston,  Mrs.  P.  Rodney,  E.  Hisaki, 

Mrs.  G.  Prugovecki,  A.  Roberts 
Full-time  Demonstrator:  E.  Lenczner 
Part-time  Demonstrators:  W.  F.  G.  Richardson,  P.  Richardson, 

P.  Chapnick,  j.  a.  McCulloch,  T.  W.  G.  Johnson,  E.  W.  Scrivener, 

G.  O.  Watts,  E.  J.  Friedberg,  A.  D.  Sutherland,  M.  B.  Fousse, 

E.  H.  Flowers,  S.  J.  Cartan,  J.  P.  Murnaghan,  Z.  Cohen,  H.  P.  Drutz, 
D.  M,  Huband,  R.  Buehrle,  F.  M.  de  Souza,  A.  Paradisgarten, 

E.  J.  Biagioni,  C.  L.  Pattee,  T.  G.  M.  Dickson,  A.  Malik,  V.  Lustig, 
Mrs.  j.  Weinroth,  K.  Liao,  R.  Porter,  G.  Sibbald,  Miss  M.  Ware, 

P.  Austin,  Miss  D.  Barker,  D.  Brunette,  C.  K.  Chung,  Mrs.  R.  Fruitman, 
N.  Grosser,  J.  R.  Stephenson 

Chief  T echnician  in  Gross  and  Radiological  Anatomy  : C.  E.  Storton 
Chief  Technicians  in  Histology:  H.  Whittaker,  Miss  C.  Turnbull 
Secretaries : Miss  P.  E.  Bryan,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Smellie,  Mrs.  A.  Carroll 
Librarian-Stenographer:  Miss  H.  J.  Allen 
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The  Department  of  Anatomy  is  located  in  the  Medical  Sciences  Building.  If 
covers  all  of  the  traditional  disciplines  of  Histology,  Gross  Anatomy,  Neuroana- 
tomy, and  Embryology. 

Undergraduate  teaching  is  carried  out  in  many  schools  and  faculties  includ- 
ing Medicine,  Arts  and  Science,  Rehabilitation  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Nursing,! 
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^Jful  and  Physical  and  Health  Education.  The  courses  for  medical  students  are  given 
as  part  of  the  teaching  in  Period  I.  The  staff  may  take  part,  on  an  individual 
to  1 basis,  in  the  teaching  in  the  other  periods. 

Postgraduate  education  takes  two  forms.  Special  classes  are  given  to  those 
proceeding  to  Certification  or  Fellowship  in  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Canada,  the  individual  courses  being  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
iscso  ^ihe  particular  group.  Positions  as  teaching  fellows  are  available  to  those  who 
wish  to  take  a year  of  training  in  Anatomy.  In  addition  to  this,  certain  Resi- 
t dents  spend  a few  weeks  in  the  Department  acting  as  teaching  fellows  for  areas 
'fneij  if  the  body  of  particular  interest  to  them. 

ospilL  Research  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy  is  carried  out  in  many  areas  includ- 
Pt.I|ng  Gross  Anatomy,  Genetics,  Embryology,  Cytology,  Neuroanatomy  and  An- 
iciei^  diropology.  Graduate  training  is  offered  by  the  Graduate  Department  of 
\natomy  in  all  these  fields  to  those  who  wish  to  proceed  to  Master’s  or  Doctoral 
degrees.  In  addition  formal  graduate  courses  are  offered  to  our  own  and  other 
^aduate  students. 

Graduate  training  in  the  “new”  Histology  is  offered  in  the  Division  of  Histology 
which  has  well  equipped  laboratories  for  cell,  tissue,  and  organ  culture,  tissue 
ransplantation,  immunogenetics,  cell  separation  and  cell  fractionation,  radio- 
liological  and  radioautographic  procedures  and  quantitative  work  with  tumor 
i/iruses  in  vivo  and  in  vitro.  Facilities  for  electron  microscopy  are  available, 
desearch  is  interdisciphnary  and  oriented  towards  furthering  understanding  of 
issue  growth,  differentiation  and  cancer. 


ART  AS  APPLIED  TO  MEDICINE 
Director  Emeritus:  Miss  M.  T.  Wishaht 
Associate  Professor  and  Director  of  Department:  Miss  Nancy  Joy 
Assistant  Director:  Miss  Elizabeth  Blackstock* 

Assistant  Professors:  Miss  Mary  Lorenc*,  Mrs.  Eila  Hopper", 

J.  K.  Conway 

Associates:  John  Kozie  (Photography),  Miss  Margot  Mackay, 

Heinz  Loth,  Mrs.  Bridget  Hough",  Alex  M.  Wright" 

Lecturer:  Frederick  Lammerich 
Secretary:  Mrs.  Jean  Glover 

Art  as  Applied  to  Medicine  is  an  advanced  course  which  is  offered  to  qualified 
irtists.  It  leads  to  a Bachelor  of  Science  (Art  as  Applied  to  Medicine).  Appli- 
•ants  must  show  good  standing  in  both  the  scholastic  and  the  art  subjects  of  the 
'ourses  they  have  taken.  Their  vocation  should  be  illustration  and  communica- 
ion  rather  than  easel  painting  and  aestheticism. 

Medical  illustration  is  used  to  explain  and  to  teach  both  medical  and  lay  audi- 
■nces  those  aspects  of  medical  subjects  that  are  most  clearly  demonstrated 
)ictorially;  to  disseminate  medical  information  in  the  interest  of  public  health; 
,nd  to  aid  scientific  investigation  as  a graphic  control  and  as  a record.  It  is  also 
.sed  in  commercial  advertising. 


“Part-time. 
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The  more  familiar  an  artist  is  with  the  subject  he  illustrates,  the  more  scope  hi: 
imagination  will  have  in  devising  original,  comprehensive  and  useful  presenta- 
tions. 

Persons  wishing  either  further  information  or  application  forms  are  advised  to 
write  to  the  Director,  Department  of  Art  as  Applied  to  Medicine,  University  d 
Toronto,  256  McCaul  St.,  Toronto  2B. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BACTERIOLOGY 

Professor  Emeritus:  P.  H.  Greey 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  N.  A.  Hinton 
Professor:  T.  E.  Roy 

Associate  Professors:  I.  B.  R.  Duncan,  A.  E.  Franklin,  R.  P.  C.  French, 
A.  Gray,  G.  H.  Hawks 

Assistant  Professors:  R.  M.  Bannatyne,  I.  Campbell,  P.  C.  Fleming, 
K.  Givan,  G.  Krishnan,  W.-D.  Leers,  S.  McDonald,  P.  J.  Middleton, 
H.  Sepp,  J.  a.  Smith,  P.  G.  Tuffnell 
Secretary:  Miss  L.  Holt 
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The  Department  of  Bacteriology  is  housed  in  the  Teaching  Hospitals  and  the 
Banting  Institute.  In  the  hospitals  the  staff  of  the  Department  are  responsible 
for  clinical  and  diagnostic  Microbiology.  The  members  of  the  Department  are 
involved  in  teaching  at  both  undergraduate  and  postgraduate  levels.  In  additior 
to  didactic,  seminar  and  laboratory  teaching  to  undergraduate  medical  students 
lecture  courses  are  given  to  postgraduate  students  in  ophthalmology,  pathology 
medicine  and  other  specialties.  Other  teaching  includes  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions to  residents,  dental  students,  nurses  and  medical  technologists. 

A number  of  the  members  of  the  Department  are  cross-appointed  in  the! 
Department  of  Microbiology  of  the  School  of  Hygiene.  Through  this  relationshijj  - 
the  Department  participates  in  the  teaching  of  science  students  and  studenbt  ' 
may  be  accepted  for  M.Sc.,  Dip.  Bact.  or  Ph.D.  programs.  | 

Postgraduate  students  proceeding  towards  specialist  qualifications  are  acceptecj  \ 
as  residents  or  fellows  for  specialty  training  in  Microbiology.  Positions  are  avail-1  ■ 
able  for  those  training  in  other  specialties. 


BANTING  AND  BEST  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDIGAL  RESEARGH 
Professores  Emeriti:  G.  H.  Best,  E.  Baer,  W.  R.  Franks,  G.  G.  Lucas 
Professors:  J.  M.  Felts,  J.  Logothetopoulos,  G.  A.  Wrenshall 
Associate  Professors:  M.  G.  Ganoza,  A.  G.  Goodridge,  A.  Kuksis, 

D.  H.  MacLennan,  S.  S.  Mookerjea,  G.  G.  Yip 
Assistant  Professors:  D.  Buchnea,  A.  Marks,  F.  S.  Rolleston, 

B.  Rosenfeld,  B.  P.  Schimmer 

Honorary  Professors:  J.  Gampbell,  D.  W.  Glarke,  R.  E.  Haist 
Honorary  Associate  Professor:  B.  S.  Leibel 
Lecturers:  L.  P.  K.  Lee,  P.  T.  S.  Wong 
Research  Associates:  G.  R.  Liang,  Miss  N.  H.  Morley,  Mbs.  J.  Dorrington 
Postdoctoral  Fellows:  J.  T.  Brosnan,  T.  J.  Delahunty,  V.  L.  W.  Go, 
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L.  L.  Rudel,  C.-H.  Lin,  Miss  P.  Silpananta,  R.  G.  Vernon 
Administrative  Co-ordinator:  E.  Wood 
Secretary  to  Dr.  Fritz:  Miss  J.  B.  Taillon 
Librarian:  Mrs.  I.  Tate 
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The  Banting  and  Best  Department  of  Medical  Research  was  estabUshed  by 
“he  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University  as  the  result  of  a special  grant  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  1923. 

I The  Terms  of  the  Act  establishing  the  Banting  and  Best  Research  Fund  pro- 
.ide  for  an  annual  grant  to  the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  promotion  of  Medi- 
;al  Research  in  accordance  with  the  following  preamble  which  appears  in  the 
\ct: 

“Whereas  F.  G.  Banting,  M.D.,  and  G.  H.  Best,  B.A.,  in  the  prosecution  of 
' nedical  research  have  made  an  important  discovery  by  means  of  which  it  is 
low  possible  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  persons  suffering  from  the  disease 
, mown  as  diabetes,  and  it  is  believed  that  prosecuting  the  research  will  result  in 
lerfecting  a remedy  for  the  cure  of  that  disease,  and  it  is  desirable  and  expedient 
n the  public  interest  to  provide  by  legislative  grant  the  continuation  and  prose- 
.'ution  of  kindred  researches.” 

Research  under  the  provisions  of  this  Department  began  in  July  1923,  and 
ejtr  nvestigations  on  a number  of  important  problems  have  been  maintained  and 
(JJilj  extended  in  these  laboratories  since  that  time. 

Graduate  and  postdoctoral  training  in  the  areas  of  hormone  action  and 
netabolic  control  are  offered  in  conjunction  with  the  research  programmes  in 
lOBtjj  he  Department. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BEHAVIOURAL  SGIENCE 

I Professor  and  Chairman:  Robin  F.  Badgley 

Professor:  Peter  Kong-ming  New 
Associate  Professor:  Ronald  Gohen 
Assistant  Professors:  Leonard  Goldsmith,  Merrijoy  Keener 
Lecturers:  Elizabeth  Gape,  David  Goburn,  Robert  Gohen, 

Garl  D’Arcy,  Ilze  Kalnins 
Research  Associate:  David  McKenzie 
Visiting  Professors:  Jack  Elinson,  Reginaldo  Zaccara  de  Gampos 
Associates:  Peter  Koplin,  Murray  Gathcart 

I The  Department  seeks  to  foster  the  integration  of  the  concepts  of  behavioural 
cience  in  medicine.  The  programme  is  presented  from  an  interdisciplinary  per- 
pective  involving  psychology,  sociology  and  several  branches  of  medicine.  The 
ocus  of  the  curriculum  in  Period  I is  on  the  relationship  between  doctors  and 
heir  patients.  This  is  approached  by  considering  case  studies  which  exemplify  the 
ocial  aspects  of  problems  encountered  in  medical  practice,  and  by  examining  the 
ffects  of  various  environments  on  the  development  of  personality,  attitudes,  and 
•ehaviour.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  (often)  differing  perceptions  of  health,  ill- 
,ess,  and  the  role  of  the  physician,  held  by  the  doctor  and  by  his  patient.  Portions 
f the  curriculum  review:  social  factors  in  health  and  illness;  communication  and 
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interviewing;  the  hospital;  organization  of  health  services,  growth  and  develo 
ment  and  piersonal  crises  in  illness. 

Students  from  several  health  disciplines  by  means  of  electives  and  resean 
projects  have  been  involved  in  a variety  of  community  oriented  projects  whi( 
have  included:  an  analysis  of  health  practices  of  a metropolitan  area  with  mer 
hers  of  the  Student  Health  Organization  University  of  Toronto  ( SHOUT 
health  practices  of  urban  youth;  the  health  beliefs  and  practices  of  Treaty  India 
in  northwestern  Ontario;  and  the  attitudes  and  practices  of  a group  of  provi 
cial  physicians  towards  abortion. 

Conjoint  teaching  of  behavioural  science  is  undertaken  in  the  Faculty 
Dentistry  and  the  School  of  Hygiene.  In  co-operation  with  the  Departments 
Sociology  and  Psychology,  seminars  are  offered  and  the  work  of  doctoral  cam 
dates  supervised.  A post-doctoral  program  for  health  professionals  in  behavioui 
science  is  evolving. 

Research  interests  of  the  staff  reflect  the  focus  of  the  curriculum.  Sevei 
studies  are  underway  investigating  facets  of  normal  psychological  and/or  phy; 
logical  development,  e.g.,  the  development  of  social  schemata  in  children  a: 
neural  mechanisms  of  learning  and  memory.  Investigations  dealing  with  t 
community  include  the  health  problems  of  youth;  the  community  role  of 
metropolitan  hospital;  and  an  appraisal  of  health  needs  and  the  demand  1 
medical  care  of  Treaty  Indians.  The  organization  of  health  services,  the  form 
lation  of  health  policies,  and  health  manpower  concepts  and  methods  are  t 
themes  of  several  studies. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOCHEMISTRY 


Professores  Emeriti:  B.  F.  Crocker,  C.  S.  Hanes,  A.  M.  Wynne 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  G.  R.  Williams 
Professors:  G.  E.  Connell,  J.  Manery  Fisher,  T.  Hofmann,  B.  G.  Lane 
Associate  Professors:  R.  A.  Anwar,  K.  J.  Dorrington,  E.  R.  M.  Kay, 

R.  K.  Murray,  R.  H.  Painter,  H.  Schachter,  K.  G.  Scrimgeour, 

W.  Thompson,  J.  T.  Wong 

Assistant  Professors:  N.  Camerman,  M.  A.  Packham,  D.  O.  Tinker 
Honorary  Assistant  Professor:  J.  Bunting 
Lecturers  (part-time):  Mrs.  Lois  Dove,  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Giles, 

Dr.  Dorothy  McLean  Johnson,  Mrs.  Gynthia  Luks,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Painti 
Research  Associates:  Mrs.  E.  Dryden,  L.  Pinteric 
Research  Assistants:  Mrs.  Isabelle  Gower,  Mrs.  Theresa  Kennedy, 
Mrs.  Gillian  Koper,  Miss  Pamela  Letts,  Miss  Jeanne  Orr, 

Miss  Dorothy  Parr,  H.  Takeda 

Fellows  and  Demonstrators:  D.  J.  Bailey,  R.  Baker,  Mrs.  B.  Beatty, 

B.  Berman,  Mrs.  P.  L.  Ghang,  S.  Ghatterjee,  Mrs.  S.  Dhadli,  P.  Dalzdel 
A.  Dennis,  J.  Gagnon,  Y.  Ganesa,  D.  Gornall,  Miss  P.  Gurr,  T.  Kwong, 
R.  Lau,  H.  Laweord,  G.  Mains,  A.  Milne,  J.  Minta,  F.  Ofosu 
Mrs.  K.  Oakden,  J.  Parkes,  Mrs.  M.  Percy,  H.  Pushie,  Mrs.  L.  Rao, 

K.  Siren,  Miss  S.  Wasi,  M.  Wills,  T.  Wu,  R.  Yuen 


The  Department  of  Biochemistry  has  major  responsibilities  for  the  teach; 
of  biochemistry  in  the  Faculties  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  and  Arts  and  Scien 
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Ijfyj  jn  the  medical  course  members  of  the  staff  make  a major  contribution  to  the 
"caching  in  Period  I.  In  Arts  and  Science  the  department  offers  an  introductory 
I fjjpjjjjiourse  in  the  third  year  and,  for  students  speciahzing  in  biochemistry  and  related 
tjj^^ylisciphnes,  several  courses  at  an  advanced  level  in  the  fourth  year. 

The  Department  of  Biochemistry  is  housed  in  the  Medical  Sciences  Building. 


t is  well  equipped  for  research  on  cellular  biology,  intermediary  metabolism, 
[yljjij.;ontrol  mechanisms,  and  the  chemistry  of  proteins,  nucleic  acids  and  lipids.  In 
)[pjhe  Graduate  Department  of  Biochemistry  students  may  be  admitted  to  pro- 
grams leading  to  the  M.Sc.  or  Ph.D.  degrees.  A limited  number  of  post-doctoral 
acuity  in  the  research  work  of  the  department.  Advanced  courses 

tnjnlj^it  the  graduate  level  are  offered  in  several  areas  of  modern  biochemistry. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  BIO  MEDICAL  ELECTRONICS  AND  ENGINEERING 


Professor  and  Director  of  the  Institute:  N.  F.  Moody 
Professors:  R.  S.  C.  Cobbold,  E.  Llewellyn  Thomas,  P.  J.  Foley, 

W.  Paul,®  J.  W.  Scott* 

Associate  Professor:  H.  O’Beibne 

Assistant  Professors:  M.  Joy,  J.  Kbyspin,  H.  Kunov,  K.  Norwich,  P.  Wang 
Senior  Engineering  Technologist:  B.  C.  de  Kat 
Administrative  Assistant:  Mrs.  A.  M.  Jamieson 


J The  Institute  offers  a number  of  Elective  Courses  in  subjects  such  as  Medical 
jingineering.  Artificial  Organs,  Instrumentation  and  Medical  Electronics,  and 
he  use  of  Analog  and  Digital  Computers  in  Medicine.  These  are  available  to 
vledical  Students  during  Period  II  and  Period  III.  Some  of  these  are  given  in 
! ,'o-operation  with  the  Departments  of  Medical  Engineering  in  the  teaching 
hospitals. 

Li,\i  At  the  graduate  level  the  Institute  accepts  suitable  candidates,  who  register 
i.or  Masters  and  Doctorate  degrees  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Graduate 
B i-'ourses  are  offered  in  a variety  of  subjects  related  to  the  application  of  physics 
;ind  engineering  to  biological  and  medical  research.  They  are  listed  in  the 
Ej  jpalendar  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

The  Institute  is  located  in  the  Electrical  Building,  adjacent  to  the  Medical 
} sciences  Building. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  FAMILY  AND  COMMUNITY  MEDICINE 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  F.  B.  Fallis 
Professors:  D.  H.  Johnson,  R.  L.  Perkin 
Associate  Professors:  C.  L.  M.  Cathcart,  P.  D.  Hopkins,  L.  P.  Laing, 

D.  Lawee,  N.  N.  Levinne,  M.  Swanson 
Assistant  Professors:  R.  J.  Angus,  D.  Butt,  Y.  de  Buda,  E.  Dunn,  J.  Garriock, 
J.  Hilditch,  H.  King,  E.  J.  Monkman,  P.  Roberts,  R.  Sky,  D.  R.  F.  Smith 
Associates:  J.  Aldis,  W.  E.  Armour,  S.  Bain,  R.  S.  Braiden,  H.  Brooks, 

C.  Burke,  C.  Craig,  F.  Demanuele,  G.  Fishbein,  T.  Geleff,  R.  Gerred, 
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P.  Gracie,  H.  Gryniewski,  B.  Hamilton-Smith,  H.  Harley,  P.  Law, 

H.  LE  Riche,  L.  Lome,  D.  S.  McRae,  M.  Ostime,  J.  Perkins,  G.  Phillips, 

J.  D.  Roeertson,  G.  S.  Ross,  J.  Ross,  S.  Shafir,  B.  J.  Sisson,  M.  Spence, 

D.  Stinson,  M.  Thornhill,  M.  Trenholme,  P.  Tuffnell,  G.  Voaden 
Clinical  Teachers:  O.  Adler,  D.  Akriotis,  J.  Beattie,  J.  Garson,  W.  Chan, 

J.  Dixon,  Y.  Duncan,  E.  D.  A.  Feldman,  B.  Fogel,  S.  Ginsberg,  D.  Click, 

W.  G.  Goldthorpe,  M.  Herst,  H.  Himel,  H.  B.  Ip,  A.  Kiss,  J.  Knapp, 

E.  Lenczner,  L.  I.  Levine,  D.  M.  MacAulay,  M.  Mahon,  A.  Martosh, 

G.  Nadon,  R.  Nishikawa,  D.  Perry,  G.  Prieditis,  J.  Redpath,  A.  Reingold, 

M.  A.  ScANDiFFio,  A.  Shardt,  E.  Singh,  L.  Teglas,  I.  Tepperman,  G.  Tucker, 
A.  Wallace,  S.  L.  Wax,  W.  Weiser,  C.  C.  Wells 
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The  Department  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine  was  established  at  th 
University  of  Toronto  in  1969.  Teaching  Units  for  the  instruction  of  under 
graduate  students  have  been  in  operation  at  most  of  our  teaching  hospital 
since  1966.  The  Teaching  Unit  at  St.  Michael’s  Hospital  opened  in  July  197C 
This  completes  the  integration  of  our  Program  at  all  the  teaching  hospitals. 

In  Period  I of  the  new  curriculum,  students  receive  the  clinical  component  o 
their  Behavioural  Sciences  program  in  the  Family  Practice  Units.  At  the  presen 
time  there  is  minimal  Family  Practice  teaching  in  Period  II  including  studen 
electives.  In  Period  HI,  all  the  clinical  clerks  spend  15  one-half  days  with  th( 
Department  of  Family  and  Gommunity  Medicine  in  the  Teaching  Units  of  thei 
assigned  hospital  and  in  Teaching  Practices  or  Gommunity  Health  Agencies  out 
side.  There  are  also  student  electives  in  the  Department  in  Period  III. 

A two  year  Residency  Program  in  Family  Medicine  began  in  July  1970.  Thi, 
Residency  is  designed  for  students  who  have  completed  the  clinical  clerkship  ii 
their  final  undergraduate  year  or  who  have  completed  a junior  rotating  interne 
ship.  Available  for  the  academic  year  1971-72  will  be  31  first  year  positions  anc 
26  second  year  positions.  Research  activity  has  already  started  in  the  Teaching 
Units  and  more  is  planned. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDIGAL  BIOPHYSICS 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  Department:  H.  E.  Johns 
Professors:  C.  L.  Ash,  W.  R.  Bruce,  L.  R.  Christensen,  E.  A.  McCulloch, 
J.  E.  Till,  G.  F.  Whitmore 
Associate  Professors:  A.  F.  Howatson,  J.  W.  Hunt 
Assistant  Professors:  N.  Aspin,  J.  R.  Cunningham,  R.  G.  Miller, 

P.  F.  Ottensmeyer,  R.  A.  Phillips,  A.  M.  Rauth,  R.  Sheinin, 

C.  P.  Stanners,  K.  W.  Taylor 
Lecturer:  R.  M.  Taylor 
Associates:  W.  E.  C.  Allt,  W.  D.  Rider 
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No  formal  undergraduate  course  to  medical  students  is  given  by  this  Depart- 
ment. However,  considerable  undergraduate  instruction  to  medical  students  |[ 
and  others  is  given  by  members  of  the  staff  by  virtue  of  their  holding  cross 
appointments  in  other  Departments  and  by  invitation. 

At  the  graduate  level  the  Department  accepts  suitable  candidates  who  register) )( 
for  either  the  M.Sc.,  or  Ph.D.  degree  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  and 
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offers  graduates  courses  in  radiation,  physics,  radiobiology,  cell  biology,  structure 
and  function  of  macromolecules,  physics  and  chemistry  of  virus  action,  immuno- 
chemistry  and  cellular  and  mathematical  biophysics. 

The  Department  is  housed  in  the  Ontario  Cancer  Institute,  500  Sherbourne 
^'*1  Street,  Toronto  5. 
w, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICAL  CELL  BIOLOGY 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  Department:  Louis  Siminovitch 
Professors:  B.  Cinader,  C.  R.  Fuerst,  B.  D.  Sanwal 
Associate  Professors:  M.  Cold,  L.  A.  MacHattie,  M.  A.  W.  Thompson 
Assistant  Professors:  J.  P.  Carver,  M.  L.  Pearson,  B.  J.  Underdown 
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Medical  Cell  Biology  participates  in  the  teaching  program  of  Periods  IB  and 
1C  in  the  medical  curriculum.  Members  of  the  Department  also  accept  candi- 
dates for  either  the  M.Sc.  or  Ph.D.  degrees  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
and  participate  in  graduate  courses  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  The 
graduate  program  is  administered  through  the  Department  of  Medical  Biophysics. 

This  Department  is  housed  in  the  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE 
A.  Angel,  N.  Aspin,  A.  A.  Axelrad,  A.  J.  Becker,  D.  E.  Bergsagel, 

I.  H.  Broder,  W.  R.  Bruce,  A.  C.  Bryan,  S.  L.  Cohen,  G.  E.  Connell, 

J.  H.  Crookston,  N.  E.  Diamant,  W.  R.  Drucker,  S.  Dubiski,  R.  Falk, 
M.  M.  Fisher,  P.  C.  Fleming,  N.  Forbath,  G.  G.  Forstner,  D.  Fraser, 

J.  M.  Fredrickson,  I.  B.  Fritz,  A.  G.  Gornall,  M.  L.  Halperin, 

J.  R.  Hamilton,  C.  H.  Hollenberg,  K.  N.  Jeejeebhoy,  H.  E.  Johns, 

R.  S.  Julius,  W.  Kalow,  B.  S.  L.  Kidd,  D.  W.  Killinger,  J.  C.  Laidlaw 
( Director),  W.  H.  LeRiche,  H.  Levison,  J.  A.  Lowden,  W.  A.  Mahon, 

J.  M.  Martin,  E.  A.  McCulloch  ( Graduate  Secretary),  R.  G.  Miller, 

H.  Z.  Movat,  M.  a.  Ogryzlo,  D.  H.  Osmond,  D.  Osoba,  R.  Phillips, 

I.  C.  Radde,  a.  Rapoport,  D.  B.  W.  Reid,  J.  L.  Ruse,  A.  Sass-Kortsak, 
H.  Schachter,  j.  W.  Scott,  P.  Seeman,  E.  A.  Sellers,  R.  J.  Shephard, 
L.  Siminovitch,  N.  Z.  Stanacev,  H.  C.  Stancer,  G.  Steiner,  P.  R.  Swyer, 
C.  H.  Tator,  E.  L.  Thomas,  M.  Thompson,  J.  E.  Till,  R.  Volpe, 

J.  R.  Wherrett,  E.  D.  Wigle,  C.  R.  Woolf,  W.  Zingg,  T.  T.  Zsoter 


. I The  principal  purpose  of  the  Institute  of  Medical  Science  in  the  School  of 
IgGraduate  Studies  is  to  provide  a preparation  for  careers  in  clinical  investigation 
Ithrough  an  interdisciphnary  research  experience  in  the  area  of  human  biology. 
The  Institute  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  students  to  work  towards  an  M.Sc. 
or  Ph.D.  degree  in  a wide  range  of  biological  fields  on  problems  wlrich  may 
[involve  patients  and/or  experimental  animals.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  majority 
of  apphcants  will  possess  the  M.D.  degree.  Non-medical  university  graduates, 
'however,  may  apply  for  admission.  For  acceptance  into  a degree  program,  candi- 
dates must  have  at  least  II  class  standing  or  its  equivalent,  and  if  he  has  an 
M.D.  degree,  the  student  should  have  stood  in  the  upper  one-half  of  his  or  her 
medical  class. 
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Degree  of  Master  of  Science 
Candidates  are  accepted  under  general  regulations  of  the  School  of  Gradua 
Studies. 

Candidates  lacking  in  adequate  background  in  biological,  natural  or  soci 
sciences  may  be  required  to  take  such  undergraduate  or  graduate  courses  as  a' 
deemed  necessary  to  provide  a proper  basis  for  their  research.  For  recent  grad 
ates  of  Canadian  Medical  Schools  the  program  will  ordinarily  require  two  yeai 
the  first  year  consisting  largely  of  course  work,  the  last  year  largely  of  researc 
To  qualify  for  an  M.Sc.  degree,  each  candidate  must  submit  a satisfactory  thes 
embodying  the  results  of  his  researeh.  In  addition,  he  must  pass  an  oral  exam 
nation  based  on  this  research. 
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Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 


Candidates  are  accepted  under  general  regulations  of  the  School  of  Gradual  W. 
Studies. 

The  program  will  include  a major  subject  which  will  consist  of  one  or  moi 
courses  relevant  to  the  thesis  topic.  These  courses  may  be  given  by  more  tha 
one  department.  Seminars,  particularly  the  student  seminars,  are  regarded  as  a 
integral  part  of  the  program.  I 

Before  proceeding  to  the  Senate  oral  examination,  each  candidate  must  pass 
departmental  oral  examination  based  on  his  thesis. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE 


Professores  Emeriti:  Duncan  Graham,  W.  R.  Campbell  1, 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Eaton  Professor  of  Medicine:  C.  H.  Hollenberg  H' 
Professors:  A.  Anglin,  D.  E.  Bergsagel,  B.  Berris,  W.  T.  W.  Clarke,  G,S 
J.  F.  Davey,  F.  M.  Hill,  I.  M.  Hilliard,  A.  J.  Kerwin,  J.  C.  Laidlaw, 

R.  I.  Macdonald,  J.  T.  Marotta,  E.  A.  McCulloch,  K.  G.  McNeill,  Cli« 

M.  A.  Ogbyzlo,  j.  F.  Paterson,  J.  C.  Richardson,  J.  L.  Silversides,  A,\ 

A.  H.  Squires,  K.  J.  R.  WiGHTMAN  A,' 

Special  Lecturer:  J.  A.  Dauphinee  J.Di 

Associate  Professors:  R.  Borth,  C.  B.  Brown,  C.  R.  Burton,  K.  R.  Butler, 

A.  W.  Chisholm,  J.  S.  Crawford,  J.  H.  Crookston,  C.  Ezrin,  J.  M.  Finlay,  M 

J.  D.  L.  FitzGerald,  C.  C.  Gray,  W.  F.  Greenwood,  H.  C.  Hair, 

H.  P.  M.  Higgins,  J.  R.  Hilliard,  J.  G.  Humphrey,  A.  Knight,  J.  A.  Little, 

R.  L.  MacMillan,  W.  A.  Mahon,  A.  D.  McKelvey,  D.  P.  Murnaghan  H.l 
W.  OiLLE,  A.  Rapoport,  j.  G.  D.  Rankin,  R.  K.  Schachter,  J.  S.  Senn  (J,J, 
S.  J.  Shane,  R.  H.  Sheppard,  G.  W.  Smith,  E.  J.  Trow,  J.  M.  Vale,  R.  Volpe,  a 
J.  A.  Walters,  E.  D.  Wigle,  J.  K.  Wilson,  C.  R.  Woolf,  T.  T.  Zsoter  [ 
Assistant  Professors:  A.  Angel,  D.  S.  Beanlands,  A.  J.  Becker,  H.  Berry, 

J.  R.  Bingham,  R.  Bladek,  I.  Broder,  K.  W.  G.  Brown,  L.  Gasella,  L.  J.  Cole,  \i 
G.  M.  Copland,  D.  H.  Cowan,  J.  N.  Cunningham,  G.  A.  deVeber, 

N.  E.  Diamant,  F.  Douglas,  S.  Dubiski,  J.  G.  Edmeads,  H.  Fields, 

M.  M.  Fisher,  N.  Forbath,  G.  G.  Forstner,  W.  H.  Francombe,  B.  Garvey, 

H.  Goldenberg,  D.  a.  Gordon,  G.  K.  Gorman,  G.  A.  Gow,  M.  L.  Halperin, 

B.  E.  Hazlett,  j.  B.  Houpt,  A.  L.  Hudson,  K.  N.  Jeejeebhoy,  M.  D.  Johnson, 
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; D.  W.  Killinger,  O.  S.  Kofman,  M.  Lenczner,  S.  C.  Lenkei,  D.  C.  H.  Ley, 
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L.  F.  W.  Loach,  D.  D.  McCarthy,  W.  J.  McIlroy,  R.  S.  McPhedran, 

J.  W.  Meakin,  J.  E.  Morch,  J.  D.  Morrow,  D.  Osmond,  D.  Osoba, 

P.  M.  O’Sullivan,  E.  J.  Prokipchuk,  W.  Pruzanski,  P.  S.  Rosen,  I.  Rother, 
A.  I.  Rothman,  W.  A.  Rowland,  J.  L.  Ruse,  J.  G.  Scott,  D.  A.  Selby, 

A.  S.  Sharp,  J.  C.  Sinclair,  H.  A.  Smythe,  J.  C.  Spears,  S.  P.  Starkman, 

3.  Steiner,  B.  M.  Stewart,  D.  A.  Stinson,  J.  N.  Swanson,  B.  J.  Underdown, 
researcl?-  G.  Walfish,  R.  E.  Warren,  J.  G.  Watt,  J.  R.  Wherrett,  M.  G.  Williams, 
D.  R.  Wilson,  G.  E.  Wodehouse,  D.  E.  Wood,  C.  W.  Wyse,  D.  M.  Young 
Associates:  H.  E.  Aldridge,  R.  E.  Alison,  R.  M.  Armstrong,  B.  Birchwood, 
R.  D.  G.  Blair,  J.  A.  Blakely,  A.  E.  Briggs,  J.  R.  Brow,  R.  C.  Charron, 
j J.  J.  Chesnie,  j.  E.  C.  Cole,  D.  R.  Crapper,  E.  G.  Cross,  G.  M.  Davies, 
j H.  J.  Donsky,  D.  Dotten,  W.  M.  Eagleson,  G.  N.  Emery,  S.  W.  Epstein, 

I H.  Farquharson,  S.  V.  Feinman,  S.  S.  A.  Fenton,  P.  G.  Forbath, 

W.  M.  Franks,  J.  G.  Fraser,  G.  M.  Froggatt,  G.  L.  A.  From,  W.  O.  Geisleb, 
R.  F.  Gerred,  j.  H.  Goldie,  T.  Gray,  A.  F.  Graham,  H.  F.  Haberman, 

J.  E.  Harrison,  R.  Hasselback,  R.  Herst,  M.  E.  Hill,  H.  A.  Himel, 

W.  J.  Hogarth,  M.  A.  Hooey,  M.  Jansen,  A.  Kenshole,  G.  A.  Kerbel, 

M.  King,  P.  A.  Kopplin,  E.  Kruyff,  G.  J.  Kutas,  R.  G.  Lee,  B.  Leibel, 

R.  S.  Lester,  D.  L.  Levene,  W.  T.  R.  Linton,  A.  H.  Little,  J.  R.  London, 

R.  D.  MacDonald,  H.  Meindok,  S.  Mintz,  M.  M.  Nedilski,  E.  J.  Noble, 

J.  W.  Norris,  J.  S.  Olin,  D.  Oreopoulos,  A.  E.  Parks,  N.  J.  Petkovich, 

L.  Plumb,  N.  Ranganathan,  R.  Renaud,  W.  J.  Reynolds,  E.  L.  Ritcey, 

M.  E.  Robertson,  E.  M.  Robinson,  J.  A.  Rutherdale,  P.  A.  Ryan, 

C.  S.  Saiphoo,  M.  G.  Sanders,  M.  Sarin,  J.  W.  Scott,  G.  Sereny, 

I.  H.  Shleser,  W.  Singer,  W.  C.  Sturtridge,  J.  Suero,  R.  M.  Taylor, 

vl.  S.  Thirumurthi,  M.  Trenholme,  W.  P.  Unger,  M.  Urowitz,  D.  P.  Varadi, 
G.  S.  Varnam,  O.  F.  Veidlinger,  D.  L.  Watt,  M.  B.  Waxman,  M.  Weber, 

B.  R.  Webster,  R.  Welch,  S.  M.  Zweig 
Clinical  Teachers:  M.  Abbott,  G.  Aguzzi,  J.  G.  D.  Anderson,  M.  J.  Ashley, 
A.  V.  Aynaciyan,  a.  Bayley,  B.  M.  Bibkett,  S.  Brickman,  J.  F.  Cantelon, 
A.  W.  Capon,  R.  H.  Chaikoff,  A.  Cheung,  H.  Coopersmith,  J.  C.  Cowle, 

V.  Devenyi,  a.  Diosy,  I.  Elkan,  R.  M.  Gladstone,  J.  M.  Goodman,  N.  Green, 
C.  Hahn,  F.  M.  Hall,  V.  Halmos,  D.  G.  Harrison,  R.  A.  Hart, 

M.  H.  Henderson,  P.  M.  Heywood,  T.  H.  Holmes,  W.  James,  A.  Jarvis, 

F.  D.  Kemper,  N.  C.  Kerbel,  S.  Klein,  R.  B.  Kevork,  M.  G.  Lester, 

N.  N.  Levinne,  F.  Lipson,  R.  G.  MacKay,  A.  Marks,  L.  Martin, 

H.  T.  McClintock,  F.  Meligrana,  D.  G.  Mortimer,  S.  Murray,  H.  Palter, 
G.  J.  Pawlowski,  G.  Phillips,  W.  Prendergast,  G.  G.  Preece,  R.  Rappaport, 

A.  Reicher,  L.  Robinson,  A.  C.  Ronald,  C.  H.  Rorabeck,  B.  M.  Sanders, 

D.  L.  ScHATz,  T.  H.  ScHOLTEN,  T.  B.  Scott,  A.  A.  Simone,  A.  A.  Small, 

D.  R.  F.  Smith,  J.  Stein,  S.  Steinberg,  B.  Tobe,  D.  A.  Thompson, 

W.  B.  Thornton,  P.  G.  Tuffnell,  J.  Turner,  B.  W.  Vale,  J.  B.  Walter, 

A.  WiDGERsoN,  J.  Zawadski,  B.  Zylberberg 
Research  Associates:  A.  G.  Bell,  A.  Bbuce-Robertson,  E.  S.  Lilker, 

VEV,  I,  A.  Menon,  S.  Popovic,  M.  Shanoff 

WN,  Senior  Fellow:  A.  G.  Adelman 

ISON,  Business  Officer:  W.  M.  Oxley 
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This  is  a hospital-based  department,  with  research  laboratories  in  variou 
buildings.  Teaching  units  exist  in  the  Toronto  General,  Toronto  Western,  S 
Michael’s,  Wellesley,  Women’s  College,  New  Mount  Sinai,  Sunnybrook  an 
Princess  Margaret  Hospitals.  Undergraduate  and  postgraduate  students  are  intrc 
duced  to  the  methods  of  examining  patients,  arriving  at  a diagnosis  and  makin 
deeisions  about  treatment.  This  involves  not  only  an  introduction  to  clinic: 
methods,  but  also  correlation  with  information  previously  acquired  in  the  stud 
of  the  basie  sciences.  The  Outpatient  Clinics  are  also  used  for  the  same  purpose 
in  a setting  which  resembles  office  practice. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Department  tries  to  serve  as  an  integrating  force  amon 
all  the  subspecialties,  with  emphasis  on  the  patient’s  whole  situation  rather  tha: 
his  illness.  An  attempt  is  made  to  promote  diagnostic  skill,  rational  habits  o 
thought,  powers  of  observation  and  description  and  a concern  for  both  scientifi 
and  human  aspects  of  the  patient’s  problems. 

The  postgraduate  programme  of  the  Department  is  coordinated  in  the  variou 
hospitals  mentioned,  with  appropriate  formal  instruction  and  regular  evaluatioi 
of  progress.  This  provides  posts  of  increasing  elinical  responsibility  in  genera 
medicine,  as  well  as  opportunities  for  clinical  or  laboratory  experience  in  mos 
of  the  subspecialties. 

Candidates  who  wish  to  proceed  to  a graduate  degree  in  Medicine  may  do  st 
through  the  Department  of  Clinical  Science  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Research  work  is  carried  out  in  a wide  variety  of  subjects  in  hospital  labora 
tories,  the  Medical  Sciences  Building  and  other  buildings  on  Campus. 

The  Department  is  also  very  active  in  the  field  of  eontinuing  education  o 
medical  practitioners. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  OBSTETRICS  AND  GYNAECOLOGY 
Professores  Emeriti:  D.  E.  Cannell,  D.  N.  Henderson 
Gordon  C.  Leitch  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  J.  L.  Harkins 
Professors:  W.  H.  Allemang,  R.  B.  Meiklejohn,  W.  M.  Paul,  C.  A.  Woolever 
Associate  Professors:  R.  Borth,  W.  J.  Hannah,  W.  H.  Murry,  J.  R.  Norris 
Assistant  Professors:  J.  L.  M.  Bean,  P.  F.  Beirne,  S.  Cohen,  T.  C.  Jewell, 

E.  S.  MacDonald,  L.  Organ,  D.  J.  Van  Wyck,  R.  H.  Wesley,  R.  Wilson 
Associates:  M.  L.  Bunker,  A.  Cecutti,  C.  A.  Cowell,  T.  A.  Doran,  D.  J.  Care, 
J.  D.  M.  Gillies,  J.  W.  Goodwin,  J.  A.  Harper,  M.  S.  Hill,  E.  D.  Jubb, 

P.  H.  McCleary,  j.  E.  Milligan,  J.  W.  Millson,  D.  C.  Moore,  J.  E.  Morgan, 
F.  R.  Papsin,  T.  G.  Ryley,  J.  G.  Solmes,  G.  I.  Urbach,  C.  P.  Vernon, 

J.  H.  Whiteside 

Clinical  Teachers:  W.  E.  Apted,  A.  Bernstein,  A.  Eisen,  R.  J.  Gall,  C.  C.  Gold 
C.  Luttor,  D.  M.  Martyn,  E.  Ravinsky,  D.  L.  Shaul,  V.  J.  Sorbara, 

S.  M.  Tobin 

Fellows:  P.  L.  Chan,  C.  Derzko,  J.  R.  Taylor,  B.  W.  Thomas 
Secretary:  Mrs.  M.  C.  Perinchief 


This  department  operates  in  the  outpatient  departments  and  Teaching  Units 
of  the  New  Mount  Sinai,  St.  Michael’s,  Sunnybrook  (Gynaecology  only).  Women’ 
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vatjQjj College,  Wellesley,  Toronto  General,  and  Toronto  Western  Hospitals.  The  depart- 
5(;(nent  participates  by  consulting  on  the  activities  at  the  Princess  Margaret  Hospi- 
q1(  ajital,  the  Ontario  Hospital,  Queen  Street,  and  the  Clarke  Institute. 
ej[,y  The  members  of  the  Department  contribute  to  undergraduate  training  in  all 
ujjjjJthree  Periods,  principally  through  the  Committee  on  Reproduction  and  Neo- 
cJaatology. 

sstudl  ^ structured  four-year  programme  of  postgraduate  training  is  available  to 
ujj^ejbight  individuals  per  year,  qualifying  them  for  examination  by  the  Royal  College 
pf  Surgeons  of  Canada.  This  consists  of  in-service  training  to  the  level  of  Chief 
jjjojjResident  with  regular  lectures  and  seminars.  In  addition,  two  one-year  posts  are 
jf  111 Jivailable  annually  at  the  level  of  Assistant  Resident.  The  Grace,  St.  Joseph’s  and 
]iilj  ujiroronto  East  General  Hospitals  are  also  associated  with  the  postgraduate  pro- 
ieniamme. 

I Clinical  and  laboratory  based  research  is  undertaken  in  most  hospitals  and  in 
yajoj^Jie  Institute  of  Medical  Science. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  Department:  Clement  McCulloch 
Professors:  P.  K.  Rasu,  J.  S.  Crawford,  J.  C.  Hill,  R.  G.  C.  Kelly, 
D’Arcy  Macdonald,  J.  S.  Spearman 
Associate  Professors:  H.  R.  Hausler,  B.  Teichman,  G.  A.  Thompson 
Assistant  Professors:  W.  P.  Callahan,  Y.  Matuk,  W.  G.  Pearce,  L.  A.  Lloyd, 
R.  K.  MacDonald,  M.  Shea 

Associates:  L.  D.  J.  Chisholm,  W.  S.  Hunter,  J.  D.  Morin,  C.  B.  Mortimer, 
J.  A.  Parker,  M.  Shusterman,  H.  R.  Sniderman 
Research  Associate:  J.  A.  Orpin 

Clinical  Teachers:  M.  Arstikaitis,  J.  A.  Beswick,  J.  G.  V.  Bissett,  D.  Black, 
V.  Boniuk,  H.  P.  Brent,  J.  Cardarelli,  A.  Cheskes,  F.  Feldman, 

S.  R.  Frankling,  M.  Ghosh,  J.  E.  Graham,  R.  E.  Groshaw,  D.  H.  Harper, 
G.  J.  Johnson,  J.  J.  Kazdan,  M.  S.  Kazdan,  P.  L.  Morton,  T.  J.  Pashby, 

W.  A.  Samis,  D.  E.  Sillers,  B.  Slatt,  D.  R.  Smith,  H.  A.  Stein,  S.  J.  Vaile, 

B.  ZUCKER 

Research  Fellows:  K.  Axmith,  J.  J.  Hurwitz,  I.  Melnyk,  R.  D.  Merbitt, 

P.  Migasena,  R.  F.  Stevenson,  J.  W.  Waisberg,  J.  C.  Walters 
Technicians:  M.  Behar-Bannelier,  N.  Bissoon,  A.  Boyko,  F.  Carre, 

E.  Forster,  S.  Hasany,  H.  Iwanyshyn,  B.  Love,  S.  Niewojt,  D.  Ordean, 

L.  ScHWEiGEL,  M.  Skorupsky,  B.  Stachowska 
Executive  Secretary,  Eye  Bank  of  Canada,  Ontario  Division:  Mrs.  A.  Wolf 
Research  Secretary:  Miss  M.  Galligan 
Departmental  Secretary:  Mrs.  R.  Kent 


The  clinical  division  of  the  Department  is  housed  in  the  Toronto  General, 
I jForonto  Western,  St.  Michael’s,  Sick  Children’s  and  Sunnybrook  Hospitals.  The 
i '.urogram  of  each  hospital  is  individual  to  that  institution,  but  is  planned  as  part 
: ^f  the  over-all  effort.  Each  hospital  has  general  and  special  ophthalmic  clinics, 
-According  to  the  program  of  that  hospital.  The  type  of  work  done  on  the  ward 
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reflects  the  direction  taken  in  the  clinics.  In  particular,  the  work  of  the  Hospit; 
for  Sick  Children  emphasizes  problems  of  ocular  motility  and  diseases  in  childre 
and  complements  the  work  at  all  the  other  hospitals.  laW 

The  members  of  the  Department  share  in  the  undergraduate,  graduate  an 
postgraduate  teaching  programs.  The  largest  part  of  the  undergraduate  teachin  ital  lo 
is  given  in  Period  III,  when  the  students  have  personal  contact  with  the  staff  a 0)^' 
they  work  with  patients. 

Graduate  students  enrol  in  a progressive  three  year  program  preparatory  t Iwted 
writing  the  Fellowship  examinations  of  the  Royal  College  in  Ophthalmolog)  Itntii 
The  first  year  is  a laboratory  and  study  year;  the  second  and  third  years  consis  llif 
of  a progressive  rotation  in  the  teaching  hospitals,  encompassing  first  clinical  an<  ivolve 
then  surgical  ophthalmology.  [PA 

Postgraduate  courses  are  designed  to  offer  to  the  specialists  and  the  genera  W 
practitioners  in  the  Province  current  thinking  in  the  field  of  Ophthalmology.  ilin 

The  Research  Division  is  housed  at  1 Spadina  Crescent.  Basic  and  pure  re  nious 
search  work  is  done  in  the  laboratories  there.  Studies  on  cornea,  including  tin  uliviil 
Eye  Bank,  retina,  glaucoma,  ophthalmic  biochemistry,  ophthalmic  patholog;  Kit 
and  ophthalmic  optics  are  undertaken.  The  first  year  men  in  the  graduate  pro  | 
gram  are  located  there  and  each  one  has  a research  project.  The  clinical  staf  , 
also  undertake  projects  there.  Regular  research  meetings  are  held  which  ar«  1 
attended  by  both  the  research  and  clinical  staff. 

Postgraduate  Fellows  are  accepted  in  the  Department  and  may  work  or  fiofi 
clinical  projects  in  the  hospitals  and  laboratories. 
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Professor  Emeritus:  P.  E.  Ireland 
Visiting  Professor:  Dr.  G.  F.  Dohlman 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  Douglas  P.  Bryce 
Associate  Professors:  P.  Alberti,  H.  O.  Barber,  R.  D.  Bell,  J.  M.  Fredrickson, 
W.  S.  Goodman,  W.  H.  Johnson,  D.  P.  Mitchell 
Assistant  Professors:  J.  S.  McGrail,  J.  Farkashidy,  E.  Davis,  T.  D.  R.  Briant, 
K.  McAskile,  D.  Snell,  B.  W.  Fearon,  J.  Gollom,  G.  A.  Fee,  J.  K.  B.  Smith, 
M.  E.  McKee,  T.  J.  Molony,  P.  Statten,  W.  B.  Wallace,  J.  A.  McClure, 

V.  C.  Lawson,  A.  Noyek 

Associates:  J.  S.  Chapnik,  R.  E.  Macdonald,  P.  E.  Smith,  J.  Friedberg 
Clinical  Teachers:  G.  P.  Rosen,  J.  C.  Hall,  M.  L.  Brosnan,  F.  W.  Rumble, 

K.  Sky,  C.  B.  Edmonds,  N.  J.  Morrow,  G.  Whitehead 
Research  Fellows:  H.  Elcock,  J.  Olofsson,  I.  Lord,  L.  Deecke,  J.  Buncic 
Technicians:  H.  Burrowes,  L.  Kelly,  J.  Doornewaard,  K.  Ekem 
P.  Fingrut,  U.  Bhargarva,  W.  Barek,  A.  Quashem,  A.  J.  Mackay, 

G.  Waldron,  P.  Lycett,  K.  Leigmann. 

Departmental  Secretary:  Miss  Shelagh  L.  Daly 
Secretaries:  Mrs.  D.  G.  Gibson,  Miss  M.  M.  Inglis,  Miss  W.  Grasiob, 

Miss  A.  Watson 

Temporal  Bone  Coordinator:  Mbs.  G.  Thompson 
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The  Department  of  Otolaryngology  at  the  University  of  Toronto  is  organized 
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under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department,  Dr. 
® Douglas  P.  Bryce.  It  carries  on  its  function  of  clinical  teaching  both  under- 
graduate and  postgraduate  in  the  following  hospitals,  each  under  their  depart- 
mental head.  These  are:  Toronto  General  Hospital,  St.  Michael’s  Hospital,  Hos- 
factiiij  pital  for  Sick  Children,  Toronto  Western  Hospital,  Wellesley  Hospital,  and 
Sunnybrook  Hospital. 

Research  activities  are  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Walter  H.  Johnson  and  are 
situated  in  the  Medical  Sciences  Building  and  the  Banting  Institute  and  to  a lesser 
extent  in  the  teaching  hospitals. 

The  postgraduate  course  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Goodman  and 
involves  a structured  course  of  investigation  in  association  with  the  Department 
^of  Pathology,  Department  of  Anatomy  and  the  Department  of  Physiology. 
ge»era|  Instruction  in  Otolaryngology  is  offered  as  core  curriculum  in  the  third  year 
and  in  the  clinical  clerkship.  Electives  for  Periods  II  and  HI  are  also  available  in 
>TOie  various  aspects  of  the  specialty,  research  and  practical.  These  are  carried  out  by 
individual  arrangement  in  the  different  hospitals  and  laboratories  of  the  depart- 
ment. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PAEDIATRICS 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  : H,  W.  Bain 
Professors:  R.  Badgley,  J.  D.  Bailey,  A.  L.  Chute,  J.  H.  Ebbs,  W.  A.  Hawke, 

J.  D.  Keith,  J.  S.  Prichard,  A.  Sass-Kortsak 
Associate  Professors:  Ursula  Anderson,  C.  S.  Anglin,  J.  E.  Boone,  G.  Chance, 
C.  CoLLiNS-WiLLiAMS,  R.  Farber,  R.  S.  Eowler,  D.  Eraser,  J.  R.  Hamilton, 
B.  S.  L.  Kidd,  B.  Laski,  J.  A.  Lowden,  P.  D.  McClure,  M.  J.  O’Brien, 

C.  P.  Range,  D.  A.  Stewart,  P.  Swyer,  Margaret  Thompson,  J.  A.  P.  Turner 
Assistant  Professors:  N.  Aspin,  A.  G.  Bell,  S.  C.  Best,  M.  Braudo,  A.  C.  Bryan, 
F.  Coceani,  a.  R.  C.  Cole,  R.  Ehrlich,  P.  Fleming,  I.  A.  Fremes, 

M.  C.  Gerstein,  Katerina  Haka-Ikse,  G.  P.  Hamblin,  W.  B.  Hanley, 

D.  S.  Hoare,  Robt.  Johnson,  H.  Levison,  J.  A.  MacLean, 

J.  B.  J.  McKendry,  Ingeborg  Radde,  Helen  Reid,  E.  F.  Saunders, 

J.  C.  Steele,  J.  L.  Weber,  M.  G.  Wolfish 
Associates : G.  S.  Arbus,  J.  W.  Balfe,  A.  Chlebus,  Carol  Cowell, 

D.  Crozier,  R.  Disenhouse,  G.  Donsky,  Adelaide  Fleming, 

Milada  Havelkova,  T.  M.  Hunt,  R.  J.  Imrie,  T.  Izukawa,  Ross  Johnson, 

S.  W.  Kooh,  M.  H.  Kcsoy,  E.  Krieger,  Jean  Leeson,  D.  McGreal, 

E.  G.  Murphy,  J.  D.  M.  VIurbay,  P.  Olley,  Augusta  Rebhan,  C.  L.  Rodgers, 
Vera  Rose,  S.  Rosen,  J.  J.  Slavens,  R.  L.  Smith,  Marilyn  J.  Sonley,  P.  Wei, 

F.  Weinberg 

Clinical  Teachers:  W.  Davidson,  A.  Duic,  Kathleen  Fullerton,  M.  Cans, 

S.  S.  Gold,  W.  G.  Gcldthorpe,  J.  Gossage,  Pamela  Grayson,  T.  Ham, 

V.  Handysides,  N.  Howard,  I.  Jaya,  M.  Lester,  P.  Lewin,  M.  Ann  Llewellyn, 
R.  Matthews,  F.  Mellows,  R.  Nizami,  P.  N.  R.-istogi,  D.  Shepley, 
Pryma  Skowron,  Elspeth  Sladen,  P.  G.  Strachan,  R.  Sutton, 

J.  J.  Van  Leeuwen,  L.  Weinstein,  H.  A.  Williams 
Fellows:  E.  Celis-Basaca,  T.  Choi,  J.  M.  Dorey,  M.  J.  Hardie,  R.  H.  Hung, 
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C.  R.  Molberg,  J.  L.  Penfold,  R.  T.  Shipman,  L.  Valdez,  E.  A.  Vabga, 

H.  A.  Waisburg,  Joan  A.  V/hitfield 

Secretaries:  Miss  Dorothy  Bruce,  Miss  Constance  Douglas,  Miss  Iris  Laws, 
Mrs.  June  Lomas,  Mrs.  Helen  Lustig 
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The  Department  of  Paediatrics  is  housed  entirely  in  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  and  has  Divisions  of:  Adolescent  Medicine,  Allergy,  Cardiology,  Chest, 
Community  Health,  Endocrinology,  Gastroenterology,  Genetics,  Gynaecology, 
Haematology,  Infection,  Medical  Education,  Neonatology,  Nephrology,  and 
Neurology.  Paediatric  Psychiatry  is  a separate  department  within  the  hospital. 

The  Staff  of  the  Department  of  Paediatrics  is  responsible  for  almost  all  of  the 
Paediatric  patient  care  in  the  hospital  and  for  the  undergraduate,  postgraduate 
and  graduate  teaching. 

The  joint  training  program  of  the  hospital  is  approved  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  full  training  in  the  Specialty  of  Paediatrics  in  vary 
ing  amounts  of  training  in  several  sub-specialties.  Postgraduate  students  proceed- 
ing towards  Specialist  Certification  are  accepted  as  residents  or  Fellows  either  in  lentisresp 
general  Paediatrics  or  in  any  of  the  sub-specialties  listed  above.  In  addition,  ontopatiei 
paediatric  training  is  provided  for  internes  and  residents  proceeding  to  a career 
of  family  practice.  Training  programs  are  organized  and  coordinated  by  the  latunilf 
Division  of  Medical  Education. 

The  hospital  provides  a large  Research  Institute— there  is  a major  emphasis  on 
research  within  the  department.  Undergraduate  medical  students  are  accepted 
into  a research  or  clinical  summer  student  program. 

Graduate  students  proceeding  towards  Masters  and  Ph.D.  degrees  are  accepted 
in  collaboration  with  the  Departments  of  Physiology,  Biochemistry  and  Phanna- 
cology  or  the  Institute  of  Medical  Science. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 
Professores  Emeriti:  J.  A.  Dauphinee,  T.  F.  Nicholson 
Professor  and  Chairman:  A.  G.  Gornall 
Professors:  B.  Cinader,  S.  H.  Jackson,  W.  Paul 
Associate  Professors:  A.  D.  Baines,  S.  Dubiski,  G.  Feuer,  J.  A.  Kellen, 

A.  Malkin,  A.  Pollard,  C.  J.  Porter,  F.  H.  Sims,  N.  Z.  Stanacev 
Assistant  Professors:  K.  M.  Anderson,  S.  L.  Cohen,  J.  G.  Hill,  H.  Husdan, 

C.  C.  Liew,  R.  W.  Moore,  R.  R.  Ogilvie,  J.  G.  Silah,  L.  A.  Wright 
Associates:  J.  S.  Olin,  M.  O’Sullivan,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Schatz,  B.  A.  Tobe 
Lecturers:  J.  J.  Clapp,  R.  C.  Ellis,  D.  D.  Godse,  Mrs.  D.  Malkin 
Research  Associates:  Mrs.  B.  J.  Cadeau,  Mrs.  M.  Kandel,  J.  E.  M.  St.  Rose 
Post-doctoral  Fellows:  R.  D.  Baillie,  F.  L.  Jajczay,  Miss  V.  Jones, 

E.  A.  Lane,  D.  K.  Liu,  A.  Mazzuchin 
Post-graduate  Fellows:  P.  J.  Brueckner,  O.  P.  Elebute,  G.  L.  Oei, 

E.  Quevedo,  K.  Ranney,  G.  Turcotte 
Fellows:  D.  Acheampong-Mensah,  F.  J.  Carmichael,  S.  D.  Cooper, 

J.  Heininger,  V.  Lustig,  I.  S.  Mendelson,  B.  H.  Sabiston,  R.  Shek,  D.  Suria, 

K.  E.  Y.  Tabello 

Research  Assistants:  Mrs.  H.  Belina,  Miss  M.  L.  Chapman,  Miss  Z.  Domazet, 
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Miss  E.  A.  Lewis,  Miss  C.  de  la  Torre,  Mrs.  K.  M.  Yao 
Technical  Supervisor:  M.  Timanoff 
Business  Officer:  C.  H.  Downs 

Secretaries:  Miss  A.  D.  Dix,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Wilson,  Miss  M.  Brenton  (part-time), 
Mrs.  E.  Stephenson  (part-time) 
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The  Department  of  Pathological  Chemistry  comprises  a central  division  in  the 
Banting  Institute  and  associated  divisions  in  the  teaching  Hospitals.  The  major 
portion  of  research  activity  of  the  Department  is  centred  in  the  Banting  Division. 
A significant  amount  of  research  is  carried  out  in  the  Hospital  Divisions,  although 
^*^®imost  of  the  senior  staff  in  the  hospitals  carry  a heavy  responsibility  for  the  labora- 
I'ntejtory  service  aspects  of  patient  care. 

I The  professorial  staff  share  to  varying  degrees  in  undergraduate,  graduate  and 
postgraduate  teaching.  Under  the  new  medical  curriculum  the  pathochemistry  of 
disease  states  is  dealt  with  in  Periods  I and  II  by  the  appropriate  systems  com- 
mittee and  members  of  our  staff  serve  as  called  upon.  In  Period  HI  our  Depart- 
ment is  responsible  for  seminars  on  the  rational  use  of  laboratory  services  in  rela- 
tion to  patient  care. 

The  former  course  in  Pathological  Chemistry,  still  required  by  graduate  stu- 
dents and  post-doctoral  candidates  in  the  diploma  course  in  clinical  chemistry, 
has  been  continued  as  a course  entitled  “Biochemistry  and  Physiology  of  Human 
Disease”.  It  will  be  extended  as  an  option  for  life  science  students.  Lectures  are 
given  twice  weekly  throughout  the  year  and  topics  for  discussion  include;  Dis- 
orders of  water,  electrolyte  and  hydrogen  ion  homeostasis,  and  of  carbohydrate, 
fat,  protein,  calcium  and  uric  acid  metabolism;  biochemical  changes  associated 
with  disease  of  the  genitourinary,  gastrointestinal,  cardiovascular,  respiratory, 
musculoskeletal,  nervous  and  endocrine  organs;  toxicology,  oncology  and  the 
immunochemistry  of  human  disease.  Accompanying  the  lectures  are  laboratory 
classes  illustrating  contemporary  techniques  and  instrumentation  in  clinical 
chemistry  and  seminars  using  authentic  case  histories  to  demonstrate  the  useful- 
aess  of  biochemical  data  that  are  characteristie  of  and  contribute  to  the  diagnosis 
I ind  management  of  disease  states. 

A two  year  post-doctoral  programme  leading  to  a Diploma  in  Cfinical  Chemis- 
try is  available  for  candidates  seeking  Certification  by  the  Canadian  Society  of 
Cfinical  Chemists,  and  for  post-graduates  seeking  a Fellowship  in  Medical  Bio- 
hemistry  from  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Residency  training 
h Cfinical  Biochemistry  is  also  available  as  part  of  the  Fellowship  programme. 

1 Opportunities  for  research  experience  and  training  toward  a research  career  are 
)^Dffered  under  the  regulations  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  of  the  University. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY 

Professor  Emeritus:  W.  Boyd 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  Department:  A.  C.  Ritchie 
~]Professors:  B.  Cruickshank,  W.  L.  Donohue,  J.  D.  Hamilton,  C.  R.  McLean, 
; H.  Z.  Movat,  R.  C.  Ross,  T.  W.  Steiner 

1 

I Visiting  Professor:  J.  F.  Mustard 

■,  Associate  Professors:  W.  Anderson,  T.  C.  Brown,  J.  H.  Crookston, 
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H.  A.  Hunter,  P.  Main,  M.  J.  Phillips,  P.  H.  Pinkerton,  S.  Ritchie, 

M.  D.  Silver,  G.  T.  Simon,  H.  T.  G.  Strawbridge,  K.  Udaka,  J.  B.  Walter, 

D.  M. Young 

Assistant  Professors:  D.  Abbott,  A.  G.  Bell,  I.  Broder,  J.  S.  Garruthers, 

K.  Garstairs,  P.  E.  Gonen,  G.  Ezrin,  H.  A.  Gardner,  A.  Gray,  M.  M.  Fisher, 
T.  A.  Harper,  A.  Kolin,  M.  J.  Lynch,  P.  K.  O’Brien,  D.  Pantalony, 

S.  Rabinovich,  A.  N.  Raick,  N.  S.  Ranadive,  P.  D.  Sadowski,  N.  S.  Taichman, 
D.  W.  Thompson,  A.  P.  Van  Nostrand 
Associates:  F.  A.  Jaffe,  G.  Lumb,  H.  T.  Van  Patter 
Lecturers:  A.  H.  Anwar,  A.  G.  Bhagwat,  D.  L.  Bloxam,  N.  Gooter, 

J.  B.  Gullen,  j.  H.  N.  Deck,  H.  Farquharson,  V.  L.  Fornasier, 

W.  H.  Francombe,  R.  Herst,  A.  Katz,  G.  J.  Laroye,  M.  Lipa,  S.  Mariz, 

A.  Medline,  N.  Medline,  G.  S.  Norman,  M.  Norman,  M.  E.  Platts, 

D.  E.  Ryder,  J.  G.  Scott,  A.  H.  Sepp,  P.  Symchych 
Associates  (Research):  M.  Gutbush-Grookston,  A.  Sass-Kortsak 
Demonstrator:  L.  S.  Mautner 

Research  Fellows:  Y.  Bedard,  J.  P.  Bouchard,  J.  Duravetz,  W.  J.  Kostuk, 

S.  G.  Luk,  I.  S.  Mansour-Bishai,  L.  V.  Murty,  G.  Nopajaroonsri, 

I.  Stratmann,  G.  G,  Tsai,  I.  Yousef,  D.  T.  Yu 
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Division  of  Neuropathology 


Professor  Emeritus:  E.  A.  Linell 
Associate  Professor  and  Head  of  Division:  N.  B.  Rewcastle 
Associate:  W.  J.  McIlroy 
Lecturer:  R.  M.  Armstrong 

Associate  (Research):  H.  J.  Hoffman,  J.  G.  Humphrey,  D.  A.  McGee, 
R.  S.  McPhedran 
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The  Department  of  Pathology  is  housed  for  the  most  part  in  the  Teaching! 
Hospitals  and  the  Banting  Institute.  It  has  a Division  of  Neuropathology,  centred 


in  the  Banting  Institute,  to  correlate  its  neurological  work,  and  a Division  of 
General  and  Experimental  Pathology  housed  in  the  Medical  Sciences  Building.  | ;*p! 

In  the  hospitals,  the  staff  of  the  Department  are  responsible  for  the  clinicalijr^ 
services  in  anatomical  pathology  and  share  responsibility  with  members  of  other. 
Departments  for  the  services  in  haematological  pathology.  Included  are  the  ser-  pi 
vices  in  surgical  pathology,  cytopathology,  autopsy  work,  morphological  haema- 
tology,  immunohaematology  and  blood  banking. 

The  members  of  the  Department  share  in  undergraduate,  postgraduate  and 
graduate  teaching.  In  the  course  for  medical  students,  particular  emphasis  is'  Nite 
placed  on  general  pathology  in  Period  I,  and  on  the  various  aspects  of  clinical*  •mis, 
pathology  in  Periods  II  and  III.  Gourses  are  also  given  to  undergraduate  dental 
students  and  undergraduates  enrolled  in  other  courses. 

Postgraduate  students  proceeding  towards  specialist  qualifications  are  accepted 
as  residents  or  fellows  for  specialty  training  in  general  pathology,  anatomical 
pathology,  neuropathology  or  haematological  pathology.  Positions  are  also  avail- 
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■’  I able  for  those  training  in  other  specialties.  Seminars  supplement  the  day  to  day 
! service  training. 

Research  work,  both  basic  and  clinical,  is  a major  task.  Good  facilities  are 
available  in  the  Medical  Sciences  Building,  the  Banting  Institute,  and  some  of 
the  hospitals.  Graduate  students  proceeding  towards  Masters  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
are  accepted  under  the  Graduate  Department  of  Pathology  or  in  collaboration 
with  the  Institute  of  Medical  Science. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHARMACOLOGY 
Professor  Emeritus:  G.  H.  W.  Lucas 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  W.  Kalow 
Professors:  O.  Hornykiewicz,  H.  Kalant,  A.  B.  Morrison, 

W.  H.  E.  Roschlau,  P.  Seeman,  E.  A.  Sellers,  A.  K.  Sen,  F.  A.  Sunahara, 

J.  Talesnik,  E.  Llewellyn  Thomas,  J.  K.  W.  Ferguson  ( Hon.  ). 
Associate  Prof essors:  C.  H.  Hockman,  Y.  Israel,  G.  E.  Johnson,  J.  Khanna, 
K.  E.  Livingston,*  W.  A.  Mahon,*  W.  Paul,*  E.  Schonbaum,*  T.  T.  Zsoter* 
Assistant  Prof  essors:  I.  Broder,*  A.  W.  Conn,*  D.  Derry,  L.  Endrenyi,* 

K.  V.  Flattery,  C.  Hsia,  T.  Inaba,  D.  Kadab,  I.  Radde,* 

M-L.  D.  Schonbaum,*  L.  Spero 
Lecturers:  R.  G.  Bell,*  H.  Cappell,*  W.  Forgiel* 

Research  Associates:  W.  Baba,  J.  Bbebner,  Z.  Habant,  E.  M.  Sellers* 
Demonstrators:  D.  Bailey,  S.  Banerjee,  Mrs.  M.  Besley,  Mrs.  J.  Boggs, 

W.  Chen,  S.  Chittal,  J.  Clark,  J.  Dubbin,  R.  Frecker,  F.  Hart,  I.  Kerr, 
W.  Knox,  F.  Kwong,  E.  LeBlanc,  G.  Lin,  K.  Lloyd,  I.  MacDonald, 

J.  McDowell,  Miss  K.  O’Brien,  R.  Perrin,  S.  Roth,  A.  Shum,  A.  Siemens, 
Mrs.  K.  Simpson,  M.  Stewart,  W.  Thorpe,  M.  Willinsky,  Mrs.  M.  Wong 
Secretary:  Miss  P.  M.  Arnold 
Librarian:  Mrs.  E.  E.  Roberts* 

Business  Officer:  Mrs.  H.  Bendzsak 
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The  Department  of  Pharmacology  is  located  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Medical 
Sciences  Building,  although  some  acitivities  in  Clinical  Pharmacology  utilize 
Ijjg  ^iiospital  space.  A special  area  for  psychopharmacological  research  is  part  of  the 
cli^(^larke  Institute  of  Psychiatry. 

of  otic  M®nibers  of  the  Department  share  in  undergraduate,  graduate  and  post- 
tie  sJ  graduate  teaching.  In  the  course  for  Medical  students,  nature,  action  and  use 
lije|J  )f  specific  drugs  will  be  presented  in  ‘‘Systems  Teaching,”  that  is,  during  sets  of 
1' instruction  shared  by  different  Departments  and  pertaining  to  a given  anatom- 
pally  or  functionally  defined  system  of  the  body  (e.g.  cardiovascular  system, 
iliasisi  if^strointestinal  system,  etc.).  Towards  the  end  of  Period  IC,  a block  of  lectures, 
eminars,  tutorials,  demonstrations  and  exercises  entitled  ‘‘Pharmacology  Topics” 
yill  deal  with  fundamental  principles  of  action  and  fate  of  drugs.  While  the 
fnajority  of  lectures  and  other  forms  of  instruction  on  pharmacological  subjects 
^Wll  be  given  during  Period  I,  a substantial  number  will  be  presented  during 
‘eriod  II,  and  some  in  Period  III.  During  Period  I the  student  will  be  acquainted 
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with  drugs  as  his  future  tools.  During  the  later  Periods  he  will  come  to  knov 
these  tools  in  greater  detail  and  will  learn  how  to  use  them.  Besides  the  con 
subjects,  there  will  be  electives  in  pharmacology  in  all  Periods. 

Postgraduate  students  proceeding  towards  speciahst  qualifications  in  anes 
thesiology  and  in  medicine  may  be  accepted  in  Pharmacology  for  part  of  thei 
training  time.  Graduate  students  proceeding  towards  Masters  and  Ph.D.  degree 
are  accepted  under  the  Graduate  Department  of  Pharmacology  or  in  collabora 
tion  with  the  Institute  of  Medical  Science. 

Areas  of  specialization  include  cfinical  pharmacology,  neuro-  and  psycho 
pharmacology,  endocrine  pharmacology,  autonomic  pharmacology,  cardiovas 
cular  pharmacology,  pharmacogenetics  and  molecular  pharmacology. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 
Professor  Emeritus:  G.  H.  Best 
Prof essor  and  Chairman:  R.  E.  Haist 
Professors:  J.  Campbell,  D.  W.  Clarke,  I.  B.  Fritz  (Hon.),  J.  Grayson, 

J.  Logothetopoulos,“  F.  C.  Monkhouse  ( Hon. ),  J.  W.  Pearce, 

A.  M.  Rappaport,  j.  W.  Scott,®  R.  J.  Shephard  (Hon.),  O.  V.  Sirek, 

G.  A.  Wrenshall* 

Associate  Professors:  M.  A.  Ashworth,  F.  Coceani  ( Hon. ),  D.  R.  Crapper,® 

D.  Fraser  ( Hon. ),  P.  E.  Hallett,  A.  A.  Horner,®  J.  Hunter, 

W.  H.  Johnson  (Hon.),  B.  S.  L.  Kmn  (Hon.),  J.  T.  Murphy,  L.  W.  Organ,® 

R.  M.  Preshaw,  M.  H.  Santalo,  A.  Sirek  ( Hon. ),  H.  Sonnenberg, 

A.  T.  Storey  ( Hon. ) , M.  Vranic 

Assistant  Professors:  G.  G.  Forstner  (Hon.),  J.  M.  Fredrickson  (Hon.), 

R.  C.  Goode  ( Hon. ),  A.  Hedlin,®  J.  Krypsin,®  B.  J.  Lin,  J.  M.  Martin  ( Hon. 

K.  E.  Money,®  K.  Norwich,®  D.  H.  Osmond,®  J.  A.  Satterberg  (Hon.), 

G.  Steiner® 

Lecturers:  J.  A.  Coddling,  S.  W.  Kooh  ( Hon. ) 

Research  Associates:  Mrs.  K.  S.  Rastogi,  M.  Skopitz,  N.  Forbath® 

Research  Assistants:  G.  R.  Green,  Mrs.  N.  Kovacevic,  A.  T.  Veress 
Demonstrators:  U.  Ackerman,  D.  Arnold,  W.  G.  Barek,  H.  H.  Bengele, 

G.  M.  Brosky,  E.  M.  Burke,  A.  D.  Cherrington,  R.  L.  Coulson, 

U.  De  Boni,  G.  L.  Garay,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Goodier,  Mrs.  B.  E.  Hines, 

E.  Houttuin,  H.  C.  Kwan,  H.  F.  MacKay,  J.  A.  McClure, 

Mrs.  j.  a.  McLean,  J.  K.  Mills,  Miss  D.  M.  Nussey,  S.  Ohira,  W.  Ow, 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Poapst,  M.  A.  Robertson,  A.  M.  Rossman,  D.  W.  F.  Schwarz, 

Mrs.  C.  a.  Scott,  A.  M.  Sun,  B.  L.  Tepperman,  A.  T.  J.  Wielgosz, 

B.  T.  Winchester,  E.  Young,  A.  E.  Zimmerman 
Secretary:  Mrs.  B.  L.  Broughton 

The  Department  of  Physiology  is  a teaching  department  in  the  Medica|j¥' 
Faculty.  It  is  housed  in  the  Medical  Sciences  Building.  It  provides  instructioi 
for  students  in  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  Nursing,  Physical  & Healtl 
Education,  Physiotherapy  and  Occupational  Therapy,  Audiology  & Speed  ''' 
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Pathology,  Arts  & Science  and  Honour  Life  Sciences.  Members  of  the  depart- 
ment are  involved  in  courses  in  the  Institute  of  Medical  Electronics  and  in 
special  graduate  courses. 

The  department  provides  instruction  and  supervision  for  graduate  students 
i proceeding  toward  M.Sc.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  and  has  a few  places  for  post- 
reefioctoral  fellows.  A major  activity  of  the  department  is  research.  The  chief 
areas  of  research  interest  are  endocrinology  and  metabohsm,  especially  carbo- 
hydrate metabohsm,  fat  metabohsm  and  salt  and  water  metabolism,  cardio- 
:lio  /ascular  and  renal  physiology,  blood,  digestion  and  secretion,  hver  function 
ind  neurophysiology. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 
( A Joint  Department  with  the  School  of  Hygiene) 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  H.  S.  Gear 
Associate  Professor:  D.  R.  Warren 
Secretaries:  Miss  J.  Thurston,  Mrs.  I.  J.  Singer  ( part-time) 

|i  A Joint  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine  was  established  by  the  Faculty 
jljif  Medicine  and  School  of  Hygiene  in  1969.  It  has  two  components  under  a 
V ingle  Chairman. 

'!  The  component  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  already  established,  is  concerned 
I'Vith  a chnically  oriented  and  patient-centred  programme  for  preventive  medi- 
,ij;ine  in  the  curriculum  for  undergraduate  medical  students.  Reference  should 
pe  made  to  page  39  for  an  indication  of  the  policy  being  followed  to  ensure  the 
)i|icceptance  of  preventive  medical  principles  throughout  the  curriculum,  in 
' j' Systems”,  “Topics”,  etc. 

1 The  component  in  the  School  of  Hygiene  will  be  administratively  oriented 
j !,nd  community  centred.  Each  Department  of  this  School  undertakes  pro- 
|;rammes  in,  and  has  responsibilities  related  to,  the  broad  fields  of  preventive 
inedicine.  Such  programmes  are  available  to  graduates  of  medicine  and  related 
■irofessions  wishing  to  seek  careers  in  advanced  health  administration,  epidemi- 
;,)ilogy,  nutrition,  environmental  health,  etc. 

'j  The  Department  will  not  develop  its  own  resources,  but  will  generally  draw 
f ;n  others,  within  and  without  the  University,  for  its  requirements.  For  example, 

I ome  teachers  in  occupational  health,  nutrition,  epidemiology,  parasitology, 

I jud  health  administration,  as  required  for  the  preventive  medical  programme 
I f the  curriculum,  will  be  obtained  by  the  Department  from  the  School  of 
lygiene. 

J Cross  appointments  are  being  negotiated  with  each  major  department  in  the 
faculty  of  Medicine  and  the  School  of  Hygiene,  with  each  “Systems”  and 
jTopics”  Committee,  and  with  each  hospital  and  institution  involved  in  the 
|urriculum.  Special  lecturers  are  being  appointed  to  cover  such  subjects  of 
Hfj  J preventive  medical  importance  as  industrial  medicine,  use  of  medical  records, 
' jivironmental  health,  infections,  hospital  administration,  community  health, 
jcial  and  economic  factors,  etc. 

The  appropriate  teaching  to  be  given  in  some  “Systems”  and  “Topics”  of 
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Period  I,  but  in  all  groups  in  Periods  II  and  III,  is  being  undertaken  largely  by 
the  Period  teams  with  additional  specialist  staff  being  found  by  the  Department 
of  Preventive  Medicine  when  required. 

A partnership  of  family  practice  and  preventive  medicine  is  undertaking 
some  teaching  in  Period  III,  not  only  in  family  practice  units  and  out-patient 
departments  of  hospitals,  but  also  “in  the  community”,  drawing  on  official  and 
voluntary  health  services. 

Certain  special  subjects  and  electives  will  be  developed,  also,  as  features  of 
the  preventive  medical  curriculum.  Opportunities  for  such  programmes  will  be 
found  in  this  and  other  universities,  in  health  and  medical  departments,  indus- 
trial organizations,  etc.,  in  Canada  and  abroad. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHIATRY 

Professor  and  Chairman:  R.  C.  A.  Hunter 
Professors:  J.  C.  Dewan,  J.  W.  Lovett  Doust,  Q.  Rae-Grant,  A.  B.  Stokes 
Associate  Professors:  H.  Alderton,  J.  D.  Atcheson,  J.  M.  Berg,  A.  Bonkalo, 
W.  E.  Boothroyd,  S.  E.  Greren,  W.  A.  Hawke,  R.  I.  Hector, 

H.  W.  Henderson,  A.  M.  Hood,  O.  Hornykiewicz,  G.  A.  Ives,  H.  B.  Kedward, 
E.  Kingstone,  D.  j.  McCulloch,  A.  Miller,  A.  Parkin,  R.  Pos, 

A.  y.  Preston,  N.  Rae-Grant,  V.  Rakoff,  E.  J.  Rosen,  I.  Schiffer, 

H.  G.  Stancer,  T.  Statten,  W.  J.  Staurle,  R.  E.  Turner, 

J.  A.  Walters,  P.  M.  Yap 

Associate  Professor  (non-medical):  N.  W.  Bell  (Sociology) 

Assistant  Professors:  E.  F.  Baker,  M.  D.  Berg,  R.  F.  Billings,  G.  M.  Brown, 
G.  Ghamberlain,  G.  A.  DaCosta,  J.  M.  Davie,  J.  M.  Divic,  M.  Fischer, 

D.  M.  Forman,  H.  Freedman,  S.  J.  Freeman,  K.  Freund,  H.  Golombek, 

S.  Heath,  R.  G.  Hicks,  S.  J.  Jedwab,  A.  L.  Jones,  S.  Levine,  J.  G.  Lister, 

W.  Lockington,  E.  R.  Markson,  G.  H.  Mickelson,  H.  Moldofsky, 

G.  V.  Murray,  D.  J.  MacDonald,  G.  K.  McKnight,  J.  M.  Rae, 

M.  D.  Rejskind,  G.  T.  Renecker,  E.  J.  Rzadki,  D.  Sherret,  G.  Shugar, 

L.  Sloman,  R.  L.  Smith,  L.  Solursh,  B.  W.  Steiner,  R.  E.  Stokes, 

P.  G.  Thomson,  M.  Tyndel,  J.  J.  VanLeeuwen,  P.  White, 

L.  W.  Woods,  A.  Zajac 
Assistant  Professor  (Visiting):  P.  H.  Melville 
Assistant  Professor  (non-medical):  J.  W.  Borthwick  (Administration), 

K.  Ferguson  (Psychology),  R.  Lindenfield  (Social  Work) 
Associates:  B.  Allan,  F.  Allodi,  D.  N.  Anderson,  H.  F.  Anderson, 

S.  Appleton,  G.  Baker,  M.  Barry,  D.  Berger,  J.  G.  Binney,  G.  V.  Boujoff, 

P.  Brawley,  W.  V.  Bremner,  E.  A.  Broder,  R.  G.  Gochrane,  J.  J.  Gooper, 

R.  Goulthard,  G.  E.  Davis,  R.  Forrester,  J.  B.  Fotheringham,  D.  H.  Frayn, 
D.  R.  Freebury,  H.  Gelber,  I.  Gilmore,  M.  I.  Gokcen,  J.  Grodzinski, 

V.  Gulens,  M.  Havelkova,  S.  J.  Holmes,  G.  E.  Howey,  R.  A.  Lederer, 

W.  A.  Lyall,  R.  j.  Mahabir,  E.  Mandryk,  A.  I.  Margulies,  R.  Meen, 

M.  E.  Miller,  P.  Mingie,  P.  G.  Moore,  J.  MacIntyre,  M.  McQuade, 

K.  J.  MacRitchie,  B.  C.  Orchard,  R.  G.  Pinto,  H.  Preston,  M.  S.  Rapp, 

L.  B.  Raschka,  W.  E.  Robinson,  J.  Rogers,  H.  Schmidt-Malo,  M.  Seeman, 

B.  Silverman,  B.  Stein,  P.  D.  Steinhauer,  G.  Voineskos,  G.  Warme, 
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J.  R.  Wilkes,  M.  S.  Wilson,  R.  V.  Worling 
Associates  (non-medical):  J.  H.  Doan  (Psychology), 

E.  Douglass  (Speech  Pathology),  L.  Goldsmith  (Psychology), 

W.  Otto  (Psychology),  D.  Paitich  (Psychology), 

P.  A.  Riffel  (Psychology),  F.  Toombs 
Clinical  Teachers:  R.  Barrcha,  G.  Grane,  P.  Druckman,  J.  Dukszta, 

H.  Friede,  F.  W.  Furlong,  W.  H.  Giddy,  S.  J.  Goldstein,  G.  H.  Greenbaum, 
D.  J.  Henderson,  S.  W.  Hrab,  J.  J-  Jeffries,  D.  Kulis,  D.  Luciani, 

S.  Markson,  E.  O’Brien,  E.  Pakes,  T.  E.  Schofield,  R.  Shoichet, 

R.  J.  Simmons,  A.  B.  Tennen,  L.  Z.  Vogel,  J.  Watt 
Clinical  Teacher  (non-medical):  D.  Burwell  (Nursing) 

Visiting  Lecturers:  D.  Hartsell,  D.  Kulis,  R.  Moscarello, 

L.  Plumb,  A.  G.  Swayze 

Fellows:  B.  Batagol,  R.  L.  Braida,  E.  Brown,  L.  E.  Gappe,  G.  Grisanto, 

S.  L.  Debow,  J.  Flannery,  W.  A.  Hall,  J.  Jameson,  M.  Jennings, 

M.  Marcilio,  D.  P.  McGibbon,  J.  Salvendy 

The  teaching  facihties  include  the  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychiatry  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  and  the  teaching  general 
hospitals,  the  Queen  Street  Mental  Health  Centre,  the  Hincks  Treatment 
Centre,  the  Mental  Retardation  Centre  and  Thistletown  Hospital.  This  network 
provides  a wide  range  of  opportunities  for  the  study  of  psychiatric  illness  in  all 
age  groups  and  diagnostic  categories.  All  modern  investigational  and  thera- 
peutic techniques  are  employed. 

Clinical  work  is  organized  around  the  team  concept  and  takes  place  in  the 
hospitals,  the  chnics  and  the  community.  Each  member  of  the  team,  including 
undergraduate  and  postgraduate  students,  is  given  responsibihty  according  to 
his  level  of  training  and  experience. 

Both  clinical  and  basic  research  are  carried  on  throughout  the  network  but, 
because  of  its  modem  facilities,  the  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry  is  the  main 
research  base.  The  Institute  also  acts  as  an  academic  resource  for  the  entire 
network  by  virtue  of  its  equipment  and  facilities. 

Following  upon  the  presentation  of  Behavioural  Science  in  Period  I,  Psychia- 
try is  taught  to  medical  students  in  an  integrated  fashion  in  the  general  hospitals 
in  Period  II.  In  Period  III,  during  the  clerkship,  the  integrated  approach  is 
continued  with  increased  emphasis  on  chnical  work  on  purely  psychiatric  ill- 
nesses. The  opportunity  for  the  studying  of  some  aspect  of  psychiatry  in  depth 
is  provided  through  a range  of  elective  topics. 

In  the  postgraduate  course,  a Diploma  in  Psychiatry  is  awarded  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  three  years  of  training  and  appropriate  written  and 
oral  examinations.  Many  options  are  available  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  of 
the  postgraduate  course,  thus  permitting  the  recognition  of  an  individual’s 
special  interests  and  career  aspirations. 

The  philosophical  orientation  of  the  Department  is  an  integrational  one,  not 
only  with  the  other  medical  specialties  and  the  basic  biological  and  behavioural 
sciences,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  various  approaches  and  theories  that 
characterize  contemporary  psychiatry. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  RADIOLOGY 

Processor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  R.  B.  Holmes 
Professor  of  Therapeutic  Radiology:  C.  L.  Ash 
Professors:  D.  L.  McRae,  E.  N.  C.  Milne 
Associate  Professors:  W.  E.  C.  Allt,  B.  L.  Bird,  L.  R.  Habnick, 

J.  E.  Campbell,  J.  W.  Davidson,  K.  F.  MacEwen,  M.  V.  Peters, 

B.  J.  Reilly,  D.  F.  Rideout,  W.  D.  Rider,  D.  E.  Sanders,  B.  J.  Shapiro 
Assistant  Professors:  B.  Awerbuck,  F.  A.  Beale,  G.  S.  Bird,  R.  S.  Bush, 

R.  F.  CoLAPiNTO,  P.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  M.  E.  Forbes,  J.  H.  Gardiner, 

J.  N.  Harvie,  N.  V.  Hawkins,  R.  A.  Lobb,  H.  E.  Meema,  C.  A.  F.  Moes, 

R.  M.  Parrish,  N.  L.  Patt,  W.  J.  K.  Simpson,  J.  R.  Standen,  D.  E.  Wood, 

G.  WoRTZMAN 

Associates:  R.  M.  Clark,  J.  Halls,  R.  D.  Jenkin,  D.  V.  McFablane, 

M.  J.  McLoughlin,  H.  T.  G.  Ma,  S.  A.  Piper,  J.  F.  Pringle,  K.  P.  Vassal 

Clinical  Teachers:  R.  Blend,  J.  E.  Callaghan,  T.  P.  Connor,  P.  W.  Cooper, 
W.  A.  CuMMiNG,  D.  L.  Gilday,  D.  C.  F.  Habwood-Nash,  j.  L.  Huffman, 

A.  Humphrey,  P.  McDonald,  M.  Miskin,  I.  E.  Rosen,  J.  C.  Rowley, 

P.  C.  Samu,  W.  R.  Sarjeant,  I.  S.  Simor,  D.  J.  Wise,  M.  I.  Steinhardt 
Lecturers:  J.  A.  Rawlinson,  K.  W.  Taylor 

The  Department  is  divided  into  Diagnostic  and  Therapeutic  Radiology.  The 
diagnostic  division  has  its  basic  research  located  in  the  Medical  Sciences  Building 
where  an  active  investigative  programme  is  underway.  All  other  aspects  of  de- 
partmental function  are  distributed  through  the  various  teaching  hospitals, 
particularly  its  undergraduate  and  postgraduate  programme.  The  division  of 
therapeutic  radiology  is  centred  primarily  at  the  Princess  Margaret  Hospital 
where  all  of  its  academic  activities  take  place. 

The  Faculty  is  responsible  for  the  Radiology  teaching  programme  at  the  under- 
graduate, graduate  and  postgraduate  levels.  In  Periods  I and  II,  Faculty  mem- 
bers collaborate  with  other  departments  in  the  use  of  Radiology  to  demonstrate 
the  correlation  between  the  clinical  and  the  radiological  in  Period  II.  Under- 
graduate students  in  Period  HI  spend  one  week  in  a Hospital  Department  of 
Diagnostic  Radiology  where  they  can  study  the  role  of  Radiology  in  serving  the 
patient  and  the  referring  doctor,  as  well  as  gaining  some  insight  into  the  nature 
of  Radiology  as  a medical  discipline.  In  addition,  elective  programmes  in  Diag- 
nostic and  Therapeutic  Radiology  are  available  for  the  students  in  Period  HI. 
The  student  should  see  the  Elective  Catalogue  for  details. 

An  active  educational  programme  is  available  for  postgraduate  students  pro- 
ceeding toward  a specialist  qualification  in  either  Diagnostic  or  Therapeutic 
Radiology.  Students  are  enrolled  as  residents  in  the  hospital  and  are  registered 
with  the  University  in  the  course  leading  to  a Diploma  in  Medical  Radiology. 
Opportunities  for  research  work  are  available  to  both  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate students  either  centred  in  a hospital  or  the  research  division  in  the  Medical 
Sciences  Building. 

DIVISION  OF  REHABILITATION  MEDICINE 

Director:  A.  T.  Jousse 

Associate  Professors:  J.  S.  Crawford,  W.  O.  Geisler, 
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C.  M.  Godfrey,  J.  Jimenez 

Assistant  Professors:  R.  O.  F.  Bradshaw,  W.  M.  Franks,  J.  M.  Houston, 
R.  E.  Renaud,  I.  M.  Robinson,  J.  F.  Ward 
Associates:  H.  Silverstein,  J.  Wong 
Graduate  Lecturer:  W.  J.  Gardiner 
Research  Assistant:  M.  Wynne-Jones 
Clinical  Teacher:  J.  H.  Somerville,  M.  J.  Vranic 
Secretary:  Miss  L.  A.  Gox 


The  administrative  offices  of  the  Division  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine  are 
located  at  256  McGaul  Street.  From  this  office,  programmes  for  the  training 
of  Physical  and  Occupational  Therapists  and  Speech  Pathologists  and  Audi- 
ologists are  directed.  The  training  programme  for  therapists  also  makes  use  of 
the  chnical  facilities  in  the  teaching  hospitals  of  the  medical  school  and  in 
certain  other  institutions  where  appropriate  types  of  service  are  provided. 

The  Division  is  also  responsible  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  training  of 
medical  personnel.  With  reference  to  the  latter,  Period  II  instruction  in  the 
normal  and  abnormal  function  of  the  musculo-skeletal  system  will  be  taught  in 
lecture  demonstrations,  seminars  and  clinics  by  members  of  the  Division. 

Period  III  teaching  will  be  provided  for  the  clinical  clerks  to  familiarize  them 
with  the  comprehensive  care  of  musculo-skeletal  disorders  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  concept  and  practice  of  rehabilitation  of  the  physically  disabled. 
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The  Course  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

This  is  a two-year  course  leading  to  a Diploma  in  Speech  Pathology  and 
Audiology. 

Candidates  are  selected  from  applicants  holding  a Bachelor’s  degree  from 
an  approved  college  or  university.  Under  special  circumstances,  candidates  who 
■are  graduates  of  non-degree  courses  may  be  considered. 

The  course  includes  didactic,  practical  and  clinical  training  in  all  fields  of 
speech  pathology  and  audiology.  Full  details  and  descriptions  of  the  courses  will 
be  found  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Division  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine.  Wherever 
possible,  an  interview  with  the  Director  should  be  sought. 
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Professores  Emeriti:  A.  W.  Farmer,  R.  C.  Laird,  W.  K.  Welsh 
Professor  and  Chairman:  W.  R.  Drucker 
Professor  and  Associate  Chairman:  O.  V.  Gray 
Professors:  W.  G.  Bigelow,  D.  R.  Bohnen,  F.  P.  Dewar,  W.  J.  Horsey, 

F.  G.  Kergin,  R.  a.  Mustard,  R.  B.  Salter,  E.  B.  Tovee, 

N.  A.  Watters,  D.  R.  Wilson 

Associate  Professors:  D.  J.  Currie,  M.  I.  Davis,  C.  S.  Day,  A.  W.  Harrison, 
W.  K.  Lindsay,  K.  E.  Livingston,  J.  R.  F.  Mills,  T.  P.  Morley, 

W.  T.  Mustard,  F.  G.  Pearson,  G.  F.  Pennal,  D.  C.  Robertson, 

C.  J.  Robson,  S.  A.  Thomson 

Assistant  Professors:  R.  J.  Baird,  C.  B.  Baker,  W.  A.  Brown, 

P.  O.  Crassweller,  H.  H.  Campbell,  N.  C.  Delarue,  J.  G.  Evans, 
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L.  G.  Fabkas,  J.  F.  R.  Fleming,  J.  E.  Hall,  W.  R.  Harris, 

R.  O.  Heimbecker,  E.  B.  Hendrick,  O.  Ibberson,  R.  W.  Jackson, 

R.  D.  Jeffs,  G.  H.  C.  Joynt,  W.  K.  Kerr,  J.  A.  Key,  P.  G.  Klotz, 

I.  H.  Koven,  B.  Langer,  W.  N.  Lotto,  W.  M.  Lougheed,  I.  Macnab, 

L.  J.  Mahoney,  D.  L.  McIntosh,  J.  A.  McIntyre,  R.  I.  Mitchell, 

J.  E.  Mullens,  H.  R.  C.  Norman,  C.  T.  Robertson,  J.  L,  T.  Russell, 

G.  A.  Stephens,  R.  R.  Tasker,  D.  Turner,  R.  Tym,  W.  Zingg 
Associates:  M.  Barkin,  J.  R.  Birch,  W.  P.  Bobecho,  N.  Garrol, 

V.  CoLAPiNTo,  H.  M.  Goleman,  G.  T.  Cook,  L.  Douglas,  S.  Ein, 

R.  E.  Falk,  G.  A.  Farrow,  E.  B.  Fish,  B.  Goldman,  J.  D.  Graham, 

J.  Hart,  D.  E.  Hastings,  R.  D.  Henderson,  H.  J.  Hoffman,  A.  Hudson, 

R.  Humphries,  G.  Hiraki,  J.  C.  Lanskail,  A.  G.  Keresteci,  W.  H.  Kerr, 

G.  H.  Knutson,  J.  Kostuik,  W.  R.  N.  Lindsay,  G.  J.  Lloyd,  J.  A.  MacDonald, 
D.  C.  MacGregor,  R.  E.  Mathews,  J.  A.  McCulloch,  E.  P.  McDougall, 

I.  Munroe,  j.  F.  Murray,  R.  A.  Newton,  L.  Organ,  J.  A.  Palmer, 

B.  Plewes,  j.  L.  Pbovan,  M.  Rang,  J.  T.  Rankin,  G.  N.  Ranking, 

R.  L.  Ruderman,  S.  W.  Schatz,  J.  Schatzker,  H.  Schutz,  J.  W.  Scott, 

J.  S.  Simpson,  H.  V.  Slemon,  W.  D.  Smith,  W.  J.  E.  Spence,  E.  Spratt, 

N.  W.  Struthers,  C.  H.  Tatob,  G.  A.  Taylor,  H.  J.  Thompson, 

A.  S.  Trimble,  J.  E.  Trusler,  R.  G.  Vanderlinden,  D.  Weissberg, 

A.  M.  Wiley,  R.  H.  Wilkinson,  C.  Wilmshubst,  T.  A.  Wright, 

P.  E.  Wyshynski,  j.  Yoo 

Clinical  Teachers:  J.  D.  T.  Ainslie,  M.  Baida,  T.  W.  Barrington, 

G.  Bartlett,  C.  K.  Benson,  Z.  Bobowy,  L.  R.  Bowman,  M.  Deitel, 

R.  G.  Elgie,  R.  H.  N.  Fielden,  A.  Freiberg,  J.  R.  W.  Fulton,  G.  Gale, 

R.  Gillespie,  E.  C.  Grundy,  R.  E.  Louch,  G.  A.  McDonald,  E.  D.  Myers, 

J.  V.  R.  Ord,  W.  E.  Ortved,  M.  M.  Reingold,  H.  F.  Robertson,  I.  B.  Rosen, 
I.  B.  ScHACTEB,  B.  Shandling,  A.  G.  Shaw,  S.  Sidlofsky, 

E.  A.  SiLVEBSTEIN,  E.  H.  SiMMONS,  J.  M.  WoODS 
Clinical  Assistants:  J.  Bailey,  G.  Fabago,  G.  Febguson-Stewart, 

R.  Galway,  G.  A.  Hunter,  J.  Newall 
Research  Associates:  J.  Crocker,  R.  J.  Evans,  E.  Houttuin,  E.  Kovacs, 

W.  Lixfeld,  S.  Popovic,  O.  G.  A.  Schmidt,  V.  Taubenfleigel 
Resident  Fellows:  A.  Z.  Abbahamson,  S.  M.  Ahmad,  U.  Ambus,  F.  Ameli, 

P.  Ayres,  D.  Ballantyne,  J.  G.  Barbagan,  A.  Beaupre,  B.  E.  Bechard, 

B.  Benoit,  C.  F.  Budd,  R.  C.  Chen,  C.  M.  Choithani,  N.  Colapinto, 

A.  Daniller,  j.  Dbever,  E.  English,  P.  Foxcroft,  R.  Gabdere, 

S.  D.  Gertzbein,  F.  Ghany,  M.  Goldberg,  M.  Golberg,  J.  Hamilton  Hall, 

H.  W.  Hamilton,  I.  J.  Harrington,  W.  P.  Hayman,  J.  L.  Hiscoy,  R.  Hornby, 

H.  Hugenholtz,  L.  Hurst,  J.  Israel,  K.  W.  Johnston,  A.  Jurianz, 

R.  Keith,  G.  Lloyd,  R.  Manktelow,  J.  C.  Martin,  K.  Massiah, 

R.  Y.  McMubtby,  S.  R.  McNeill,  F.  Metni,  A.  Michalski, 

N.  Mountifield,  j.  Nelems,  W.  Parkhill,  K.  S.  Peterson,  R.  S.  Peixoto, 
M.  Pockey,  j.  Rathbun,  K.  N.  Reddy,  E.  Salter,  I.  Sanderson, 

S.  SiLVEBBEBG,  H.  Smythe,  D.  M.  Sokol,  R.  C.  Sweeting,  J.  Taylor, 

W.  Williams,  M.  P.  Yadev,  S.  Youssef 
Research  Fellows:  G.  Kubian,  Y.  Kanzaki,  M.  Mullerworth, 
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S.  M.  Ahmad,  S.  Cartan,  E.  Flowers,  D.  Hunt,  M.  Fouse, 

J.  Murnaghan,  E.  M.  Lenczner,  F.  Mugashe,  D.  Robertson, 

A.  Sutherland,  T.  S.  Lou,  B.  Gallie,  E.  Nagy,  K.  Richards,  J.  Oliva, 

D.  Hancock,  A.  B.  Magil,  M.  Szczepouski,  V.  Mehta 

The  Department  of  Surgery  offices  are  in  The  Banting  Institute.  Enquiries  or 
requests  for  interviews  may  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman,  Dr.  W.  R.  Drucker, 
telephone  928-2623,  or  to  the  Associate  Chairman,  Dr.  O.  V.  Gray,  telephone 
928-8945. 

. The  Department  is  represented  in  each  teaching  hospital  by  a Surgeon-in- 
; I Chief:  The  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Dr.  R.  B.  Salter;  New  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital,  Dr.  D.  R.  Bohnen;  St.  Michael’s  Hospital,  Dr.  W.  J.  Horsey;  Toronto 
nCeneral  Hospital,  Dr.  W.  R.  Drucker  and  Dr.  R.  A.  Mustard;  Toronto  Western 
9 Hospital,  Dr.  D.  R.  Wilson;  The  Wellesley  Hospital,  Dr.  N.  A.  Watters; 
> (Women’s  College  Hospital,  Dr.  M.  I.  Davis;  Sunnybrook  Hospital,  Dr.  A.  W. 
I Harrison;  Toronto  East  General  and  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  Dr.  C.  T.  Robertson; 
St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Dr.  G.  F.  Pennal.  These  surgeons  constitute  the  Senioi 
Advisory  Committee  and,  as  such,  meet  regularly  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

The  activities  of  the  various  surgical  specialty  groups  in  the  teaching  hospitals 
are  integrated  through  Inter-Hospital  Co-Ordinating  Committees,  whose  Chair- 
men are  as  follows:-  General  Surgery,  Dr.  N.  A.  Watters;  Orthopaedic  Surgery, 
Dr.  F.  P.  Dewar;  Cardiovascular,  Dr.  W.  G.  Bigelow;  Plastic  Surgery,  Dr.  W.  K. 
Lindsay;  Urological  Surgery,  Dr.  C.  J.  Robson;  Neurosurgery,  Dr.  T.  P.  Morley; 
Thoracic  Surgery,  Dr.  F.  G.  Pearson. 

Members  of  the  Department  participate  extensively  in  undergraduate  and 
i*postgraduate  education  at  all  levels.  Further,  there  are,  in  each  hospital,  a 
tSnumber  of  regularly  scheduled  teaching  rounds  at  which  students  and  visiting 
doctors  are  welcome.  The  undergraduate  program  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  John  A.  Palmer  (telephone  921-6765). 

The  University  of  Toronto  Postgraduate  Course  in  Surgery  (The  ‘Gallie 
Course”),  Director  Dr.  Owen  V.  Gray,  telephone  928-8945,  utilizes  all  surgical 
residency  appointments  in  all  teaching  hospitals  to  provide  planned  courses  in 
education  in  general  surgery,  orthopaedic  surgery,  cardiovascular  surgery, 
thoracic  surgery,  plastic  surgery,  neurosurgery  and  urological  surgery.  St. 
Joseph’s  and  the  Toronto  East  General  and  Orthopaedic  Hospitals  are  affiliated 
with  this  graduate  program  for  some  of  the  specialty  groups.  This  large  program, 
at  the  present  time,  has  about  140  surgical  residents. 

A busy  research  program  is  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Surgery  in  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building,  in  The  Banting  Institute  and  in  research  facilities  of 
the  teaching  hospitals.  Approximately  35  research  fellows  are  employed  each 
year;  in  addition  a few  medical  students  are  accepted  for  work  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  research  activities  are  co-ordinated  by  a committee  chaired  by 
Dr.  W.  R.  Drucker,  with  representatives  from  all  hospitals  and  surgical  divisions. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE 


1.  In  view  of  increasing  costs  of  supplies  and  labour,  residence  dues  and  other 
charges  set  forth  in  this  Calendar  are  subject  to  change  by  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

2.  The  Faculty  Council  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course  or  subject 
listed  in  this  Calendar. 

3.  The  courses  of  study  listed  in  this  Calendar  are  subject  to  restrictions  of 
time-table. 

4.  The  possession  of  the  minimum  admission  requirements  does  not  in  itself 
guarantee  admission  to  the  Division. 

5.  The  number  admitted  to  Second  Year  of  the  two  Degree  Programmes  is 
limited  to  a total  of  100  persons. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  DATES  1971-1972 
1971 


July 

1 

Thursday 

Dominion  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Aug. 

2 

Monday 

Civic  Holiday.  University  buildings  closed. 

Aug. 

16 

Monday 

Supplemental  Examinations  begin  for  all  years. 

Sept. 

6 

Monday 

Labour  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Sept. 

10 

Friday 

Registration  for  all  students. 

Sept. 

13 

Monday 

Academic  Year  begins  at  9:00  a.m. 

Sept. 

24 

Friday 

Last  day  for  transfer  into  either  Degree 
Programme. 

Sept. 

24 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Faculty  Council. 

Oct. 

7 

Thursday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Oct. 

11 

Monday 

Thanksgiving  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Nov. 

11 

Thursday 

Remembrance  Day. 

Nov. 

12 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Nov. 

26 

Friday 

Fall  Convocation. 

Dec. 

10 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Dec. 

21 

Tuesday 

First  Term  ends  at  5:00  p.m. 

Dec. 

25 

Saturday 

Christmas  Day. 
1972 

Jan. 

1 

Saturday 

New  Year’s  Day. 

Jan. 

3 

Monday 

Second  Term  begins  at  9:00  a.m. 

Jan. 

14 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Feb. 

11 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Feb. 

13- 

- 19 

Reading  Week  — Lectures,  laboratory  classes 
and  clinical  practice  sessions  will  not  be  held. 

Feb. 

15 

Tuesday 

Last  day  for  withdrawal  without  academic 
penalty. 

Mar. 

10 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Mar. 

31 

Friday 

Good  Friday.  University  buildings  closed. 

Apr. 

1 

Saturday 

Last  day  for  applications  for  second  year 
B.Sc.  (O.T.)  and  B.Sc.  (P.T.)  Programmes. 

Apr. 

14 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Apr. 

14 

Friday 

Second  Term  ends  at  5:00  p.m.  for  B.Sc.(O.T.), 
B.Sc.  ( P.T. ),  P.&O.T.  Diploma  Programmes. 

Apr. 

17 

Monday 

Annual  Examinations  begin  for  all  years  of  the 
Physical  and  Occupational  Therapy 
Programmes. 

Apr. 

21 

Friday 

Year  ends  at  5:00  p.m.  for  Speech  Pathology 
and  Audiology  Programme. 

May 

1 

Monday 

Annual  Examinations  begin  for  both  years 
of  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 
Programme. 

May 

12 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

May 

22 

Monday 

Victoria  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

May 

26 

Friday 

Start  of  University  Commencement. 

Aug. 

14 

Monday 

Supplemental  Examinations  begin  for  all  years. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

The  University 

President  C.  T.  Bissell,  C.C.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.  es  L.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 
Assistant  to  the  President N.  S.  C.  Dickinson,  C.D.,  B.A. 

Executive  Vice-President  (Academic)  and  Provost  J.  H.  Sword,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Vice-Provost  and  Executive  Assistant  to  the  President  D.  F.  Forster,  B.A.,  A.M. 

Executive  Vice-President  (N on- Academic)  . A.  G.  Rankin,  B.Com.,  F.C.A. 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Vice-President  CN on- Academic)  J.  F.  Brook 

Vice-President  (Administration) F.  R.  Stone,  B.Com.,  F.C.A. 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Governors D.  S.  Claringbold 

Director  of  Administrative  Services M.  A.  Malcolm,  B.A. 

Director  of  Physical  Plant F-  J-  Hastie,  B.Sc.,  P.Eng. 

Vice-President  (Health  Sciences)  . J.  D.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C),  D.Sc. 
Vice-President  (Research  Administration) 

G.  de  B.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Research  Administration  Miss  S.  Dymond,  B.A.,  Q.C. 

Vice-President  and  Registrar,  and  Secretary  of  the  Senate 

R.  Ross,  M.B.E.,  M.A. 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  Vice-President  and  Registrar,  and 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Senate W.  Kent,  M.A. 

Chief  Librarian R.  H.  Blackburn,  M.A.,  B.L.S.,  M.S.,  LL.D. 

Acting  Director  of  University  Extension E.  M.  Gruetzner,  B.A. 

Director  of  Admissions E.  M.  Davidson,  B.A. 

Director  of  Student  Awards Miss  H.  L.  Reimer,  B.A.,  B.Ped. 

Secondary  School  Liaison  Officer W.  A.  Hill 

Director  of  Statistics  and  Records 

J.  M.  Tusiewicz,  B.Sc.(Eng. ),  M.A.Sc.,  M.B.A. 
^ Director  of  University  Health  Service 

i'  G.  E.  Wodehouse,  M.C.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C),  M.R.C.P. 

it  Assistant  Director  of  University  Health  Service 

—Women Miss  F.  H.  Stewart,  B.A.,  M.D. 

Director  of  Career  Counselling  and  Placement  Centre  . D.  Currey,  B.A.Sc. 
r.  Director  of  International  Student  Centre  ....  Mrs.  K.  Riddell,  B.A. 
i Director  of  the  Advisory  Bureau 

D.  J.  McCulloch,  B.A.,  M.D.,  D.Psych.,  F.R.C.P.(C) 
Director  of  Housing  Service Mrs.  M.  G.  JaflEary,  B.A. 


j|  Director  of  University  of  Toronto  Press 

* Director  of  Information 

Director  of  Alumni  Affairs  .... 
Director  of  Development  .... 


. . . M.  Jeanneret,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

K.  S.  Edey 

. . . . J.  W.  Duncanson,  B.A. 

R.  L.  Jones 


Warden  of  Hart  House E.  A.  Wilkinson,  B.A. 

Acting  Director  of  Athletics  and  Acting  Director  of  the  Department 

of  Athletics  and  Recreation— Men  ....  A.  D.  White,  B.A.,  M.Ed. 
i Director  of  the  Department  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education 
■ —Women Miss  A.  Hewett,  B.Ed.,  P.E. 
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FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 


iM 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  A.  L.  Chute,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C) 
Associate  Dean  and  Director  of  Postgraduate  Medical  Education  hi 

K.  J.  R.  Wightman,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C),  F.A.C.P. 
Associate  Dean,  Clinical  Affairs  hi 

F.  G.  Kergin,  M.A.(Oxon.),  M.D.,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.(Eng.),  hi 

F.R.C.S.(C),  F.A.C.S.  h 
Associate  Dean,  Student  Affairs  and  Director,  hi 

Dean’s  Secretariat  . . . . J.  W.  Steiner,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C)  lif 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  Dean R.  O.  Benson,  B.Com.  Ci 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty Miss  F.  G.  Morris,  B.A.  i Ci 

to 


DIVISION  OF  REHABILITATION  MEDICINE 
Director  and 

Professor  . . A.  T.  Jousse,  S.M.,  B.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C) , LL.D. 

Assistant  Director  and 

Associate  Professor  . . . J.  S.  Crawford,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C) 

Associate  Professor W.  O.  Geisler,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C) 

Associate  Professor  . . . C.  M.  Godfrey,  B.A.,  M.D.,  C.R.C.P.(C) 

Aisociate  Professor  . . . J.  Jimenez,  M.D.,  L.M.C.C.,  C.R.C.P.(C) 

Associate  Professor  . K.  A.  Sowden,  M.D.fLond.),  L.R.C.P.(Lond.), 
M.B.B.S.(Lond.),  M.R.C.S.(Eng.),  F.R.C.P.(C) 
Assistant  Professor  and  Head  ' 

of  Physical  Therapy  R.  O.  F.  Bradshaw,  Dip.P.T.,  Dip.T.P.,  B.Sc.  I 
Assistant  Professor  W.  M.  Franks,  B.A.,  M.D.,  L.M.C.C.,  F.R.C.P.(C) 

Assistant  Professor J.  M.  Houston,  M.D.,  C.R.C.P.(C) 

Assistant  Professor  R.  E.  Renaud,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  C.R.C.P.(C) 
Assistant  Professor,  and 

Head  of  Occupational  Therapy  . I.  M.  Robinson,  O.T.Reg.,  B.A. 
Assistant  Professor,  and 

Head  of  Speech  Pathology  . . . . J.  F.  Ward,  M.A.,  L.C.S.T. 

Associate  J.  Dornan,  M.D.,  C.H.B.,  M.C.S.P.,  C.R.C.P.(C),  F.R.C.P.(C) 

Associate H.  Silverstein,  M.D.,  C.R.C.P.(C) 

Associate J.  Wong,  M.D.,  C.R.C.P.(C) 

Graduate  Lecturer  . . . W.  J.  Gardiner,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  F.R.C.P.  jS 

Lecturer  in  Physical  Therapy  ...  P.  Brodie,  Dip.P.&O.T.,  B.P.T.  j| 
Lecturer  in  Occupational  Therapy  . . . M.  T.  Cardwell,  O.T.Reg. 
Lecturer  in  Physical  Therapy  . . . E.  J.  Chaffey,  M.C.S.P.,  Dip.T.P.  || 
Lecturer  in  Physical  Therapy  A.  J.  B.  Colthurst,  Dip.P.T.,  Dip.T.P.,  B.A. 
Lecturer  in  Physical  Therapy  . . . D.  Codrington,  B.Sc.,  Dip.T.P.  A 

Lecturer  in  Physical  Therapy  K.  A.  Falconer,  Dip.P.T.,  Dip.  T.P.,  B.A.  jS 

Lecturer  in  Physical  Therapy  . . . P.  L.  Faris,  Dip.  P.T.,  Dip.T.P.  jf. 

(On  Sabbatical  leave)  ,/ 


Lecturer  in  Physical  Therapy  . L.  M.  Haslam,  B.Sc.,  Dip.P.T.,  Dip.T.P. 
Lecturer  in  Physical  Therapy  . . E.  A.  Harper,  M.C.S.P.,  Dip.T.P. 

Lecturer  in  Occupational  Therapy  ....  S.  R.  Irvine,  O.T.Reg. 
Lecturer  in  Occupational  Therapy  . . . . E.  M.  Jackson,  O.T.Reg. 

Lecturer  in  Speech  Pathology J.  Lesley,  B.Sc.,  L.C.S.T. 

Lecturer  in  Speech  Pathology B.  M.  O’Keefe,  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  Occupational  Therapy  . . . . H.  W.  Osthoff,  O.T.Reg. 

Lecturer  in  Physical  Therapy  . . . B.  J.  Reid,  Dip.P.&O.T.,  Dip.T.P. 

Lecturer  in  Occupational  Therapy J.  W.  Wylie,  O.T.Reg. 


Research  Associate M.  Wynne-Jones,  M.D. 

Clinical  Teacher  . . . J.  H.  Somerville,  B.Sc.,  M.D.,  C.R.C.P.(C) 

Clinical  Teacher M.  J.  Vranic,  M.D.,  C.R.C.P.(C) 

Secretary A.  H.  B.  deWynter,  B.A. 
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DIVISION  OF  REHABILITATION  MEDICINE 


The  Division  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  provides  training  programmes  for  graduate  and  under- 
graduate physicians  and  surgeons,  for  speech  pathologists  and  audiologists, 
and  for  physical  therapists  and  occupational  therapists. 

Training  for  Medical  Graduates 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  has  established  the  re- 
quirements for  specialist  training  in  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation. 
This  Division  will  arrange  a suitable  training  programme  for  medical  grad- 
uates in  accordance  with  this  programme. 

Training  for  Undergraduates  in  Medicine 

(See  Faculty  of  Medicine  Calendar). 


DEGREE  PROGRAMMES  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 
AND  PHYSICAL  THERAPY 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Occupational  Therapy) 
and 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Physical  Therapy) 

A.  T.  Jousse,  S.M.,  B.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C),  LL.D. 

Professor  and  Director 

Ruth  O.  F.  Bradshaw,  Dip.P.T.,  Dip.T.P.,  B.Sc.(P.&O.T.) 

Assistant  Professor,  Head  of  Physical  Therapy 

Isobel  M.  Robinson,  B.A.,  O.T.Reg Assistant  Professor 

Head  of  Occupational  Therapy 

The  full  curriculum  for  each  degree  programme  consists  of  four  aca- 
demic years  following  Ontario  Grade  XIII,  or  the  equivalent.  Year  I will 
be  a full  First  Year  Programme  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  or  the  equivalent.  The  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Years 
will  be  in  the  Division  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine,  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
University  of  Toronto. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  the  programme  in  Occupational  Therapy 
or  Physical  Therapy,  the  candidate  will  receive  a Bachelor  of  Science 
Degree.  The  graduate  will  be  eligible  for  membership  in  either  the  Cana- 
dian Association  of  Occupational  Therapists  or  the  Canadian  Physiother- 
apy Association,  depending  upon  the  course  of  study  completed,  and  will 
be  qualified  to  begin  the  practice  of  Occupational  Therapy  or  Physical 
Therapy. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  degree  programmes  in  Occupational 
Therapy  and  Physical  Therapy,  the  diploma  programme  in  Physical  and 
Occupational  Therapy  will  be  phased  out  as  the  presently  enrolled  students 
graduate. 

In  the  1971-1972  Academic  Session,  Second  Year  and  Third  Year  only 
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of  the  Diploma  Programme  will  be  offered,  the  Second  Year  only  of  the 
Degree  Programmes  will  be  offered. 

ADMISSION  AND  APPLICATIONS 

Full  details  of  the  University  of  Toronto  undergraduate  admission  require- 
ments for  1972  are  contained  in  the  Undergraduate  Admission  Handbook 
1972-1973,  available  on  request  from  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  Toronto  181  and  in  all  Ontario  secondary  schools. 

1.  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

A.  To  First  Year  - (Arts  and  Science) 

A full  Ontario  Grade  XIII  programme,  or  the  equivalent,  is  re- 
quired, as  described  in  the  1971-1972  Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science,  University  of  Toronto. 

B.  To  Second  Year  - (Occupational  Therapy  or  Physical  Therapy 
Programme) 

(a)  Successful  completion  of  a First  Year  Programme  in  Arts  and 
Science,  University  of  Toronto,  or  the  equivalent,  which  should 
include  five  courses: 

2 full  courses  in  Science  - one  of  which  should  be  Biology 

100/120. 

2 full  courses  in  Social  Science  - one  of  which  should  be  Psycho- 
logy 100/105. 

1 elective  - a full  course. 

(b)  An  overall  average  of  at  least  60%  in  the  First  Year  Pro- 
gramme in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  University  of  Toronto, 
or  its  equivalent,  is  required. 

2.  APPLICATION  PROCEDURES 

A.  To  First  Year 

All  applicants  seeking  admission  to  First  Year  Arts  and  Science 
must  submit  an  application  form  and  supporting  documents  to  the 
Office  of  Admissions,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181. 

B.  To  Second  Year 

(a)  All  applicants  seeking  admission  to  Second  Year  of  the  Occu- 
pational Therapy  or  Physical  Therapy  Programme,  must  submit  an 
application  form  and  supporting  documents  to  the  Secretary,  Divi- 
sion of  Rehabilitation  Medicine,  256  McCaul  St.,  Toronto  2B,  by 
April  1st  of  the  year  of  the  applicant’s  proposed  enrolment. 

(b)  Applicants  for  admission  from  universities  other  than  the 
University  of  Toronto  must  submit: 

(i)  Official  transcripts  of  his  record  issued  by  the  University  pre- 
viously attended,  giving  in  detail  the  courses  completed,  with 
the  standing  and  grades  in  each. 
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(ii)  Official  statements  or  calendars  giving  full  information  on  the 
content  of  the  university  courses  covered  by  the  transcripts 
submitted. 

(c)  For  application  forms  consult  the  Secretary,  Division  of  Re- 
habilitation Medicine,  University  of  Toronto,  stating  what  creden- 
tials will  be  offered,  with  a listing  of  the  subjects  and  grades  obtained.  ; 

(d)  Further  information  about  admission  requirements  and  details  ! 

of  the  Occupational  Therapy  and  Physical  Therapy  Programmes ' 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Division  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine,  256 
McCaul  Street,  Toronto  2B.  ; 

C.  To  Advanced  Standing 

Advanced  standing  credit  may  be  awarded  to  students  who  wish  to 
transfer  from  another  programme  in  Occupational  Therapy  or 
Physical  Therapy.  Such  applicants  must  submit: 

(i)  Official  transcripts  of  his  record  issued  by  the  university  from 
which  he  wishes  to  transfer,  giving  in  detail  the  courses  com- 
pleted with  the  standing  and  grades  in  each. 

(ii)  Official  statements  or  calendars  giving  full  information  on  the  ; 
content  of  the  courses  covered  by  the  transcripts  submitted. 

D.  Re-Admission  i 

Students  who  discontinue  study  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Year  or  ; 
any  succeeding  year  of  the  Occupational  Therapy  or  Physical  Ther-  i 
apy  Programme  may  apply  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  on  ! 
their  return.  This  is  granted  on  such  conditions  as  the  Faculty  Coun- 
cil may  prescribe.  When  a period  of  over  two  years  has  elapsed  since 
the  subjects  previously  studied  were  completed,  these  will  be  evalu-  ! 
ated  in  terms  of  the  content  when  the  applicant  seeks  re-admission 
to  either  programme. 

E.  Candidates  with  a Previous  University  Failure 

Candidates  with  a previous  failure  in  university  work  may  be  con-  ■ 
sidered  under  special  circumstances;  candidates  with  two  previous 
failures  are  normally  refused  admission.  ■ 

3.  HEALTH  REQUIREMENTS 
For  Admission 

Each  successful  applicant  for  the  Occupational  Therapy  or  Physical 
Therapy  Programme  must  present  a certificate  of  physical  fitness  from 
a practicing  physician,  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  vaccina- 
tion within  three  years  prior  to  the  date  of  registration  in  the  pro- 
gramme. I 

These  certificates  must  be  sent  to  the  Division  of  Rehabilitation  Medi- 
cine before  August  15th  of  the  year  in  which  the  student  is  to  enrol  in  ! 
Second  Year  of  either  Degree  Programme. 
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No  allowance  can  be  made  for  physical  disability  which  would  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  student  taking  full  advantage  of  lectures,  laboratory 
classes  and  clinical  practice  in  treatment  centres. 

Within  the  Programme 

Each  student  must  have  a chest  X-ray  during  the  first  term  of  each  year 
of  the  programme,  and  is  also  required  to  have  a tuberculin  test. 

4.  GENERAL  INFORMATION  FOR  APPLICANTS 

(a)  Detailed  instructions  concerning  Registration  Procedures  will  be 
mailed  to  returning  and  newly  admitted  students  before  the  beginning 
of  each  academic  year. 

(b)  When  possible,  personal  interviews  are  advised  for  all  applicants 
seeking  admission  to  Second  Year  of  either  programme.  An  appoint- 
ment can  be  arranged  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Division  of  Rehabili- 
tation Medicine. 

(c)  All  students  in  full-time  attendance  in  the  Occupational  Therapy 
or  Physical  Therapy  Programme  will  normally  be  expected  to  carry  a 
full  programme  of  studies  each  year,  as  prescribed  in  the  calendar. 

5.  CHANGE  OF  PROGRAMME 

A student  who  wishes  to  make  any  change  in  his  programme  after 
registration  must  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Programme  in  which  he 
is  registered.  All  requests  should  be  made  as  early  in  the  session  as 
possible,  but  in  any  event,  before  September  24th. 

6.  TRANSFERS  AND  WITHDRAWALS 

(a)  A student  who  wishes  to  transfer  or  withdraw  should  consult  with 
the  Head  of  the  Programme  in  which  he  is  registered. 

(b)  Students  may  withdraw  from  either  programme  up  to  February 
15th,  1972,  without  academic  penalty. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

1.  MULTI-FACULTY  COLLEGES 

With  the  establishment  of  New  College  and  Innis  College,  which  are 
open  to  students  of  all  faculties,  students  in  the  Division  of  Rehabilita- 
tion Medicine  may  become  members  of  a college.  Membership  in  a 
college  is  not  obligatory,  and  application  for  membership  is  at  the  option 
of  the  student. 

Students  entering  Second  Year  Occupational  Therapy  or  Physical 
Therapy  will  receive  application  forms  for  college  membership  along 
with  their  offers  of  admission  to  the  Faculty.  Those  interested  in  college 
membership  should  return  completed  forms  with  their  letters  of 
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acceptance  and  tuition  deposit.  A college  fee  of  $15.00  is  required  of  all 
students  accepted  for  membership. 

2.  ACCOMMODATION 

Students  registered  in  Occupational  Therapy  or  Physical  Therapy  in  the 
Division  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine  are  required  to  travel  away  from 
the  university  area  for  clinical  practice.  Therefore,  they  should  give 
serious  consideration  to  finding  accommodation  close  to  the  central  part 
of  the  city. 

(a)  University  Residences 

Limited  accommodation  is  offered  in  College  Residences  on  the  Campus. 
Application  for  such  accommodation  must  be  made  directly  to  the  Dean 
of  the  individual  College. 

(b)  Housing  Service 

To  assist  university  students  who  may  not  be  accommodated  in  the 
residences  or  who  wish  to  live  off-campus,  the  Housing  Service,  49 
St.  George  Street,  Toronto  181,  maintains  a registry  of  rooming  houses, 
flats,  apartments  and  homes.  Inclusion  in  the  registry  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  inspection  nor  approval.  As  the  accommodation  is  for 
immediate  occupancy  it  cannot  be  reserved  in  advance. 

(c)  Campus  Co-operative  Residence 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incorporated  offers  residence  and 
apartment  accommodation  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students. 
Since  the  University  of  Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with  Campus 
Co-operative  Residence,  Inc.,  inquiries  should  be  addressed  directly  to: 
Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incorporated,  395  Huron  Street, 
Toronto  181. 

(d)  Married  Student  Apartments 

There  is  an  apartment  complex,  consisting  of  one  and  two  bedroom 
units,  located  near  the  University,  which  is  available  for  rent  to  married 
students.  Applicants  must  be  registered  full-time  day  students.  For 
further  information  and  application,  write  Housing  Service,  49  St. 
George  Street,  Toronto  181. 

3.  FEES  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES 
Academic  and  Incidental  Fees 

Each  student  must  pay  annual  fees  according  to  the  schedule  below;  the 
total  fee  in  each  case  is  made  up  of  the  academic  fee  and  incidental  fees; 
all  incidental  fees  are  payable  in  the  first  term. 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  pay  at  least  the  first  term  instalment  of 
fees  on  or  before  the  opening  date  of  the  session  and  before  he  can 
receive  a card  of  admission  to  lectures. 

The  second  term  instalment  of  fees  is  payable  on  or  before  January  17th 
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without  further  notice  from  the  University.  After  this  date,  an  additional 
charge  of  $15.00  will  be  imposed  as  a late  payment  penalty.  All  fees  for 
the  session  must  have  been  paid  in  full  before  the  student  can  receive 
an  official  statement  of  his  results,  a transcript  of  his  academic  record  or 
his  diploma.  He  will  also  be  refused  further  registration. 

Late  Registration  Fee.  Any  student  who  registers  after  the  last  date  for 
normal  registration  in  his  own  faculty  or  school  is  required  to  pay  a late 
registration  fee  of  $ 10.00  plus  $ 1 .00  for  each  day  of  delay  to  a maximum 
of  $20.00. 

All  payments  submitted  to  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  must  clearly 
indicate  student  number,  name,  and  Faculty  or  College.  Cheques  must 
be  payable  in  Canadian  funds. 

Adjustments  for  withdrawals  may  be  made  up  to  the  20th  week,  from 
the  opening  date.  Fees  are  subject  to  change  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 


SCHEDULE  OF  FEES 
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Years 

* Academic 

^Incidental 

Total  if 
paid  in  one 

First 

Term 

Second 

Term 

Instalment 

■ 

Fee 

Fees 

Instalment 

Instalment 

Jan.  17  th 

Men 

$490.00 

$65.00 

$555.00 

$371.00 

$196.00 

! Women 

$490.00 

$40.00 

$530.00 

$346.00 

$196.00 

Information  with  regard  to  special  students’  fees  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary. 

*The  Academic  Fee  includes  the  following:  Tuition;  Library;  Laboratory 
Supply;  Annual  Examination  and  Degree. 

tThe  Incidental  Fees  include  the  following:  For  men  - Hart  House; 
Students’  Administrative  Council;  Health  Service;  Athletic;  and  Under- 
graduate Association. 

For  women  - Students’  Administrative  Council;  Health  Service;  Athletic; 
and  Undergraduate  Association. 


Special  Fees 

(i)  Late  Registration  Fee  (minimum)  $10.00 

(ii)  Supplemental  Examination  fee  $10.00 

Outside  centre  fee  (minimum)  $10.00 

Late  application  fee  $ 1.00 

(hi)  Transcript  fee  $ 1.00 


I 
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Other  Expenses 

(i)  Books,  Instruments,  Stationery,  etc.  Total  (approx.)  $250.00 
Book  lists  will  be  given  to  the  students  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  academic  year. 
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(ii)  Uniforms  and  other  expenses  including  travel.  Total 

(approx.)  $200.00 

Uniforms  are  of  a specific  style,  and  must  be  purchased  from 
a specific  source.  Students  will  be  notified  of  the  details  prior 
to  registration  in  the  programme. 

4.  UNIVERSITY  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  facilities  of  the  University  Health  Service  are  available  for  all 
students  and  include  a clinic  service,  athletic  injury  service,  and  for 
students  living  away  from  home,  a visiting  and  infirmary  service. 

Students  are  urged  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  services  offered  (tele- 
phone: Men  - 928-2459;  Women  - 928-2456) . 

To  obtain  a physician  after  hours,  telephone  928-2458.  If  no  answer, 
call  928-2222  and  ask  for  the  University  Health  Service  physician. 

5.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Skill  instruction  and  recreation  programmes  in  more  than  twenty 
activities  are  provided  for  all  women  on  campus  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education  - Women,  in  the  Benson 
Building,  320  Huron  Street.  The  instruction  is  provided  through  short 
courses  three  times  during  the  academic  year  and  written  recognition  for 
participation  is  given  on  request.  Participation  in  competitive  athletics 
is  also  available  through  the  Women’s  Athletic  Association  and  a 
medical  examination  at  the  University  Health  Service  is  required  prior 
to  competing. 


GENERAL  UNIVERSITY  REGULATIONS 

1.  APPEALS 

A student  wishing  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  against  a decision  of  a faculty 
or  school  council  should  consult  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  or  School, 
the  Registrar  of  the  College,  or  the  office  of  the  University  Registrar 
about  the  preparation  and  submission  of  his  petition  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate. 

2.  A SUMMARY  OF  THE  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  CAPUT 
CONCERNING  STUDENT  DISCIPLINE 

The  Council  of  the  Faculty  shall  have  disciplinary  jurisdiction  over  the 
conduct  of  the  students  connected  with  the  writing  of  examinations  and 
all  other  matters  relating  to  courses  of  instruction  conducted  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  its  Council,  provided  that  the  exercise  of  disciplinary 
jurisdiction  shall  be  reported  to  the  Caput  for  the  purpose  of  informa- 
tion  only  and  shall  not  be  open  to  confirmation  or  review  by  the  Caput. 

Subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Caput  of  the  University  regard- 
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ing  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  discipline  the  Council  of  University 
College,  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Federated  Universities  and  Affiliated 
Colleges,  and  the  Councils  of  the  Faculties,  Schools,  and  Institutes  have 
disciplinary  jurisdiction  over  the  conduct  of  all  students  registered  in 
these  divisions  of  the  University  in  all  matters  of  local  or  internal  con- 
cern to  these  Divisions.  Jurisdiction  over  the  conduct  of  students  while 
in  residence  regardless  of  the  Division  of  the  University  in  which  they 
are  registered  is  vested  in  the  body  administering  the  residence. 

Jurisdiction  concerning  conduct  likely  to  affect  the  interests  of  the 
University  as  a whole  is  vested  in  the  Caput. 

The  Students’  Administrative  Council  will  be  supported  in  the  proper 
performance  of  all  its  obligations  and  duties  as  provided  in  its  Constitu- 
tion. 


! Where  the  appropriate  body  exercising  disciplinary  jurisdiction  has 
found  that  a student  of  the  University  has  engaged  in  conduct  prejudicial 
1 to  the  interests  of  the  University,  the  Caput  may,  in  its  discretion,  sus- 
' S pend  or  expel  such  student  from  the  academic  privileges  of  the  Uni- 
) versity.  Every  decision  of  the  Caput  involving  the  expulsion  of  a student 
' i from  the  University  requires  confirmation  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 
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Any  student  who  interferes  with  the  personal  liberty  of  another  or  who 
subjects  another  student  to  indignity  or  personal  violence  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Caput  or  any  other  body  exercising  disciplinary  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  University  to  have  committed  a breach  of  discipline. 


i Initiation  ceremonies  involving  physical  violence,  personal  indignity, 
1 interference  with  personal  liberty,  or  destruction  of  property,  may  be 
I:  deemed  a breach  of  discipline  by  the  Caput  or  any  other  body  exercising 
B disciplinary  jurisdiction  in  the  University. 
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Without  limiting  the  disciplinary  powers  vested  in  the  respective  bodies 
exercising  disciplinary  jurisdiction  as  set  forth  above,  the  following  are 
cited  as  illustrations  of  conduct  which,  in  the  past,  has  been  considered 
a breach  of  discipline  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  University: 

(i)  The  organizing  of  a parade  on  the  streets  of  the  city  or  the  taking 
part  in  such  a parade  without  permission  of  the  authorities. 

(ii)  The  destruction  or  defacing  of  University  property,  raids  on 
Residences  or  other  University  buildings,  and  the  breaking  into 
University  buildings. 

(iii)  Rowdy  and  other  forms  of  behaviour,  either  on  or  off  the 
Campus,  of  such  an  objectionable  nature  as  to  bring  the  Univer- 
sity into  public  disrepute. 


STUDENT  CLUBS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 


The  constitution  of  every  society  or  association  of  students  in  the 
ijait  I University  and  all  amendments  to  such  constitutions  require  to  be 
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approved  by  the  relevant  University  authorities.  The  giving  of  approval, 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  programmes  of  student  societies  and 
associations,  shall  rest  as  follows: 

(i)  With  the  authorities  of  the  College,  Faculty  or  School  concerned 
where  the  membership  of  the  student  society  or  association  is 
drawn  from  a single  College,  Faculty  or  School. 

(ii)  With  the  Board  of  Stewards  of  Hart  House,  where  the  student 
society  or  association  is  a Committee  of  Hart  House  and  is 
controlled  by  the  Board  of  Stewards  of  Hart  House. 

(iii)  With  the  Caput,  in  the  case  of  all  other  student  societies  and 
associations. 

No  approval  will  be  given  by  any  of  the  authorities  listed  above  to  the 
constitution  of  any  society  or  association  of  students  if  that  constitution 
permits: 

(i)  Membership  in  the  society  or  association  to  persons  who  are  not 
students  of  the  University,  unless  in  the  case  of  the  societies 
listed  in  (ii)  above,  where  membership  is  open  also  to  graduates 
of  the  University  and  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University. 

(ii)  Any  action  of  discrimination  based  upon  race,  religion,  or 
colour. 

The  name  of  the  University  is  not  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a 
publication  of  any  kind  without  permission  of  the  Caput. 


3.  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  CONCERNING 
PENALTIES  FOR  UNSATISFACTORY  WORK 

(a)  A student  registered  in  the  Division  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine 
must  agree  to  withdraw  from  his  programme  if  the  Council  deems  him 
unsatisfactory. 

(b)  In  cases  of  unsatisfactory  work  of  a very  serious  nature,  a faculty 
council  may  recommend  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Admissions  that 
a student  shall  be  debarred  from  the  University. 

(c)  A faculty  council  should,  except  in  very  exceptional  circumstances, 
refuse  to  re-admit  to  that  faculty  any  student  who  on  two  occasions  fails 
to  secure  the  right  to  advance  to  a higher  year  in  that  faculty  or  a like 
faculty. 

(d)  A faculty  council  may,  for  unsatisfactory  work,  suspend  a student 
from  regular  attendance  in  that  faculty  for  a given  period  of  time  not 
exceeding  two  years  and/or  until  the  satisfaction  of  other  conditions  as 
it  may  see  fit.  Upon  satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  suspension,  the 
student  shall  be  entitled  to  re-enrolment  in  that  faculty. 

(e)  Any  student  who  withdraws  after  the  15th  of  February,  or  who 
does  not  withdraw  but  does  not  write  the  annual  examinations,  will  be 
regarded  for  the  purposes  of  these  regulations  as  having  failed  his  year. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  STANDING 

(a)  A minimum  average  of  60%  from  a full  First  Year  programme, 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  University  of  Toronto,  or  the  equivalent, 
is  required  for  admission  to  the  Second  Year  B. Sc.  (O.T.)  or  B.Sc.fP.T.) 
Programme. 

(b)  A 60%  average  is  required  for  advancement  into  the  next  higher 
year  of  either  programme. 

(c)  A student  must  have  successfully  completed  all  courses  of  the  pre- 
vious year  in  order  to  register  in  the  next  higher  year.  At  least  60%  final 
average  is  required  in  all  courses  taken  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

(d)  The  method  of  determining  the  final  grade  for  each  course  will  be 
decided  by  the  department  offering  the  course.  Where  final  examinations 
form  a part  of  the  final  grade,  no  more  than  70%  and  no  less  than  30% 
of  the  final  grade  will  be  based  on  the  final  examination. 

(e)  No  student  will  be  granted  standing  in  a course  involving  laboratory 
or  clinical  work  if  the  Department  in  which  the  work  is  carried  out 
reports  that  the  student  has  neglected  or  failed  in  this  work. 

(f)  Representations  on  the  part  of  a candidate  with  regard  to  the  May 
examinations  and  application  for  consideration  on  account  of  sickness, 
domestic  afflictions  or  other  causes  must  be  filed  with  the  Director  not 
more  than  two  days  after  the  close  of  examinations  for  the  student  con- 
cerned, together  with  doctors’  certificates  or  other  evidence.  In  the  case 
of  the  supplemental  examinations  such  application  and  certificates  must 
be  filed  with  the  Director  before  the  close  of  the  examination. 

(g)  A student  may  be  permitted  to  write  one  supplemental  examination 
in  courses  taken  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  each  of  second,  third  and 
fourth  years  of  either  programme,  provided  a term  mark  of  60%  has 
been  obtained  in  the  course  failed  and  an  overall  average  of  60%  ob- 
tained in  the  programme. 

(h)  A student  who  fails  to  secure  standing  in  any  year,  and  is  not 
t permitted  supplemental  privileges,  and  a student  who  fails  the  supple- 
I mental  examination,  is  required  to  apply  for  re-admission  to  repeat  the 

entire  academic  work  and  the  clinical  practice  of  the  year,  including  the 
final  assessment  in  every  course. 

(i)  A student,  who  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  Occupational 
Therapy  or  the  Physical  Therapy  Programme  has  fulfilled  all  the 

■ requirements,  will  be  eligible  to  receive  the  appropriate  Bachelor  of 
I Science  Degree. 

f (j)  The  following  schedule  will  be  used  for  all  courses  taken  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Grade  A:  80% -100% 

Grade  B:  70  %-  79% 

Grade  C:  60% - 69% 

Failure:  below  60% 

N.B.  For  grading  of  electives,  and  for  regulations  concerning  supple- 
mental privileges  for  electives  taken  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science, 
see  Calendar  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  (OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY) 

Note:  In  the  1971-1972  Academic  Session  Second  Year  Only  will  be 
offered. 


CURRICULUM 


Second  Year 

* Anatomy  210 

* Electives 

* Kinesiology  210 
Occupational  Therapy  210 

* Physiology  210 

* Psychiatry  210 

* Psychology  202F  or  202S 

Internship  - Occupational 
Therapy  210 


Third  Year 

* Advanced  Neurophysiology  310 
*Clinical  Medicine  310 
*Clinical  Neurophysiology  310 

Clinical  Practice  - Occupational 
Therapy  310 

* Electives 

Occupational  Therapy  310 
Psychiatry  310 

Internship  - Occupational 
Therapy  310 


Fourth  Year 
*CIinical  Medicine  410 

Clinical  Practice  - Occupational  Therapy  410 
♦Elective 

Occupational  Therapy  410 
Occupational  Therapy  420 
Occupational  Therapy  430 
Psychiatry  410 
♦Rehabilitation  Seminars  410 

♦Courses  which  are  common  to  B.Sc.(O.T.)  and  B.Sc.(P.T.)  Programmes. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

Note:  In  the  1971-1972  Academic  Session  Second  Year  Only  will  be 
offered. 

ANATOMY 

J.  S.  Thompson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Professor  and  Chairman,  Department  of  Anatomy 


W.  M.  Brown,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor 

M.  Harland Lecturer 

P.  G.  Forkert Lecturer 


210  A course  in  the  Gross  Anatomy  of  the  human  body  with  emphasis  on 
function  and  including  relevant  Embryology,  Neuroanatomy  and  intro- 
ductory Histology.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  dissections  of  the  human 
cadaver. 

Eight  hours  per  week  all  year. 
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ELECTIVES 


'Y) 

illljl  A fuU  course  and  a half  course  (or  two  full  courses  if  Psychology  202F  or 
202S  is  not  taken),  preferably  chosen  from  the  200  or  higher  series  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  For  choice  of  courses  consult  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  Calendar. 

KINESIOLOGY 

R.  O.  F.  Bradshaw,  Dip.P.T.,  Dip.T.P.,  B.Sc.(P.  & O.T.) 

Assistant  Professor  and  Head  of  Physical  Therapy 

A.  J.  B.  Colthurst,  Dip.P.T.,  Dip.T.P.,  B.A Lecturer 

B.  I.  Reid,  Dip.P.&O.T.,  Dip.T.P Lecturer 

210  A full  course  consisting  of  a series  of  lectures  and  laboratory  sessions 
to  include  Biomechanics  of  Human  Motion  and  Normal  Motor  Develop- 
ment. 

Three  hours  per  week  all  year. 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 

I.  M.  Robinson,  B.A.,  O.T.Reg. 

Assistant  Professor  and  Head  of  Occupational  Therapy 


M.  T.  Cardwell,  O.T.Reg Lecturer 

S.  R.  Irvine,  O.T.Reg Lecturer 

E.  M.  Jackson,  O.T.Reg Lecturer 

H.  W.  Osthoff,  O.T.Reg Lecturer 

J.  W.  Wylie,  O.T.  Reg Lecturer 


210  A full  course  consisting  of  the  basic  principles  and  techniques  of 
Occupational  Therapy.  Lectures  and  laboratory  sessions  are  designed  to 
lei  give  the  students  an  understanding  of  the  necessary  tools,  materials  and 
equipment  used  in  assessment  and  treatment  of  patients. 

Eight  hours  per  week  all  year. 

k PHYSIOLOGY 

R.  E.  Haist,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  Department 


J.  Hunter,  M.A.,  Ph.D Associate  Professor 

D.  H.  Osmond,  B.S.A.,  M.S.A.,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor 


'«■  \ 210  A full  course  consisting  of  lectures  on,  and  demonstrations  of  the 
E various  systems  of  the  body  including  the  nervous  system. 

® Three  hours  per  week  all  year. 

^ PSYCHIATRY 

i; 

R.  C.  A.  Hunter,  M.D.,  D. Psych.  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Department 
R.  E.  Stokes,  M.D.,  D.Psych Associate  Professor 
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L.  Sloman,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P Assistant  Professor 

E.  Persad,  M.B.B.S.,  D. Psych.,  C.R.C.P.(C)  . . . Clinical  Teacher 

210  Clinical  sessions  will  be  conducted  on  child  development  and  person- 
ality with  a view  to  understanding  human  behaviour;  interpersonal  relations 
and  family  and  group  interactions.  The  major  psychiatric  diagnostic  enti- 
ties will  be  discussed. 

Two  hours  per  week  in  second  term. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

202F  or  202S  See  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  calendar.  This  course 
may  be  taken  in  Third  Year  or  Fourth  Year,  if  a student  is  unable  to  fit 
it  into  his  Second  Year  timetable. 

INTERNSHIP  - OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 

210  Students  will  be  required  to  spend  four  weeks  full-time  in  accredited 
occupational  therapy  departments  following  the  Second  Year.  Satisfactory 
completion  of  this  clinical  experience  is  required  for  promotion  into  Third 
Year  of  the  Programme. 


140  hours. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  (PHYSICAL  THERAPY) 


Note:  In  the  1971-1972  Academic  Session  Second  Year  Only  will  be 
offered. 


CURRICULUM 


Second  Year 

* Anatomy  210 

* Electives 
♦Kinesiology  210 

Physical  Therapy  210 
♦Physiology  210 
♦Psychiatry  210 
♦Psychology  202  F and  202S 

Internship  - 

Physical  Therapy  210 


Third  Year 

♦Advanced  Neurophysiology  310 
♦Clinical  Medicine  310 
♦Clinical  Neurophysiology  310 
Clinical  Practice  - 
Physical  Therapy  310 
♦Electives 

Physical  Therapy  310 

Internship  - 

Physical  Therapy  310 


Fourth  Year 

♦Clinical  Medicine  410 
Clinical  Practice  - Physical  Therapy  4 1 0 
♦Elective 

Internship  - Physical  Therapy  410 
Physical  Therapy  410 
Physical  Therapy  420 
Physical  Therapy  430 
Physical  Therapy  440 
♦Rehabilitation  Seminars  410 

♦Courses  which  are  common  to  B.Sc.(O.T.)  and  B.Sc.(P.T.)  Programmes. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

Note:  In  the  1971-1972  Academic  Session  Second  Year  Only  will  be 
offered. 

ANATOMY 

210  See  description  under  B.Sc.(O.T.)  Programme. 


ELECTIVES 

A full  course  and  a half  course  (or  two  full  courses  if  Psychology  202F  or 
202S  is  not  taken),  preferably  chosen  from  the  200  or  higher  series  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  For  choice  of  courses  consult  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  Calendar. 


KINESIOLOGY 

210  See  description  under  B.Sc.(O.T.)  Programme. 
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PHYSICAL  THERAPY 


R.  O.  F.  Bradshaw,  Dip.P.T.,  Dip.T.P.,  B.Sc.(P&OT) 

Assistant  Professor  and  Head  of  Physical  Therapy 


E.  J.  Chaffey,  M.C.S.P.,  Dip.T.P Lecturer 

D.  Codrington,  B.Sc.(P&OT),  Dip.T.P Lecturer 

K.  A.  Falconer,  Dip.P.T.,  Dip.T.P.,  B.A Lecturer 

L.  M.  Haslam,  B.Sc.,  Dip.P.T.,  Dip.T.P Lecturer 


210  A full  course  consisting  of  a series  of  lectures  and  laboratory  sessions 
on  basic  Physical  Therapy  techniques,  i.e.,  assessment  techniques,  electro- 
therapy modalities,  massage  techniques,  rehabilitation  techniques. 

Seven  hours  per  week  all  year. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


210  See  description  under  B.Sc.fO.T.)  Programme. 


PSYCHIATRY 


210  See  description  under  B.Sc.fO.T.)  Programme. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

202F  or  202S  See  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  Calendar.  This  course 
may  be  taken  in  Third  Year  or  Fourth  Year,  if  a student  is  unable  to  fit  it 
into  his  Second  Year  timetable. 


INTERNSHIP  - PHYSICAL  THERAPY 

210  In  May,  following  completion  of  the  second  year  programme,  students 
will  spend  four  weeks  full-time  in  accredited  physical  therapy  departments 
in  hospitals  or  treatment  centres.  Satisfactory  completion  of  this  clinical 
experience  is  required  for  promotion  into  Third  Year  of  the  Programme. 

140  hours. 
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DIPLOMA  IN  PHYSICAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 


NOTE : The  Diploma  in  Physical  and  Occupational  Therapy  will  he  phased 
out  as  the  present  students  graduate.  In  1971-1972  only,  Second  Year  and 
Third  Year  of  this  Programme  will  be  offered. 

N.B.  Information  concerning  all  University  Regulations  will  be  found  on 
pages  11-17. 

CURRICULUM 


Second  Year 
Anatomy  211 
Clinical  Practice  210 
Electrotherapy  210 
Medicine  and  Surgery  210 
Occupational  Therapy  211 
Physiology  211 
Psychiatry  2 1 1 
Speech  Pathology  210 
Theory  of  Movement  210 


Third  Year 
Clinical  Practice  311 
Department  Organization  and 
Administration  310 
Electrotherapy  310 
Medicine  and  Surgery  310 
Occupational  Therapy  311 
Psychiatry  311 
Social  Aspects  of  Illness  310 
Theory  of  Movement  310 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

Note:  In  the  1971-1972  Academic  Session  Second  Year  and  Third  Year 
Only  will  be  offered. 

ANATOMY 

J.  S.  Thompson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Professor  and  Chairman,  Department  of  Anatomy 


i W.  M.  Brown,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor 

M.  Harland Lecturer 

i P.  G.  Forkert Lecturer 

[ 


211  A continuation  of  the  first  year  course  taken  in  1970-1971.  Trunk, 
Head  and  Neck,  and  Nervous  System  are  covered  in  a series  of  lectures 
and  dissection  sessions. 

Eight  hours  per  week  in  the  second  term  only. 

CLINICAL  PRACTICE 

210  Students  spend  nine  hours  a week  in  the  treatment  of  patients  in 
accredited  physical  therapy  and  occupational  therapy  departments  in  hos- 
pitals and  treatment  centres.  Satisfactory  completion  of  this  clinical  experi- 
ence is  required  for  promotion  into  the  Third  Year  of  the  Programme. 

270  hours. 

: 311  During  the  third  year,  students  spend  nine  hours  a week  in  one  term 
and  fifteen  hours  a week  in  the  other  term  in  accredited  physical  therapy 
and  occupational  therapy  departments  in  hospitals  and  treatment  centres. 
Satisfactory  completion  of  this  clinical  experience  is  required  for  grad- 
uation. 

360  hours. 
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Hospitals  and  Treatment  Centres  providing  Clinical  Practice: 


Addiction  Research  Foundation 
Baycrest  Hospital 
Bloorview  Children’s  Hospital 
Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry 
Hillcrest  Convalescent  Hospital 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
Lyndhurst  Lodge  Hospital 
New  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
Ontario  Crippled  Children’s  Centre 
Orthopaedic  and  Arthritic  Hospital 
Queen  Elizabeth  Hospital 
Queen  Street  Mental  Health  Centre 
Rehabilitation  Foundation  for 
the  Disabled 
Riverdale  Hospital 


St.  Joseph’s  Hospital 
St.  Michael’s  Hospital 
Scarborough  General  Hospital 
Sunnybrook  Hospital 
Sunnyview  School 
Toronto  East  General  and 
Orthopaedic  Hospital 
Toronto  General  Hospital 
Toronto  Rehabilitation  Centre 
Toronto  Western  Hospital 
Wellesley  Hospital 
Women’s  College  Hospital 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Board 
Hospital  and  Rehabilitation 
Centre 


DEPARTMENT  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

I.  M.  Robinson,  B.A.,  O.T.Reg. 

Assistant  Professor  and  Head  of  Occupational  Therapy 
S.  R.  Irvine,  O.T.Reg Lecturer 

310  A series  of  lectures  on  the  organization  and  administration  of  an  oc- 
cupational therapy  department.  Discussion  of  treatment  schedules,  work 
loads,  case  loads,  principles  of  supervision,  and  records  will  be  included. 
Architectural  barriers  met  by  the  handicapped  in  the  community  are  also 
discussed. 

One  hour  per  week  all  year. 


ELECTROTHERAPY 

R.  O.  F.  Bradshaw,  Dip.P.T.,  Dip.T.P.,  B.Sc.(P&OT) 

Assistant  Professor  and  Head  of  Physical  Therapy 

A.  J.  B.  Colthurst,  Dip.P.T.,  Dip.  T.P.,  B.A Lecturer 

K.  A.  Falconer,  Dip.P.T.,  Dip.T.P.,  B.A Lecturer 

L.  M.  Haslam,  B.Sc.,  Dip.P.T.,  Dip.T.P Lecturer 

B.  J.  Reid,  Dip.P.&O.T.,  Dip.T.P Lecturer 

210  Lectures  and  laboratory  sessions  will  deal  with  the  production  and 
techniques  of  application  of  cryotherapy,  hydrotherapy,  low  frequency 
currents,  manual  muscle  testing  and  re-education. 

Three  hours  per  week  first  term;  two  hours  per  week  second  term. 

310  Lectures  and  laboratory  sessions  will  deal  with  the  material  covered 
in  the  first  two  years  of  the  programme  and  is  correlated  with  the  total 
treatment  programme  in  physical  therapy. 

Two  hours  per  week  second  term  only. 
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MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY 


C.  H.  Hollenberg,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C) 

Professor  of  Medicine  and  Chairman  of  Department 
W.  R.  Drucker,  B.S.,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Surgery  and  Chairman  of  Department 

210  Lecture-demonstrations  on  Arthritic,  Neurological  and  Orthopaedic 
Conditions  commonly  treated  by  physical  and  occupational  therapists. 
Pathological  processes  and  the  medical  management  of  these  conditions 
will  be  discussed. 

Two  hours  per  week  all  year. 

310  Lecture-demonstrations  will  continue  from  the  second  year  pro- 
gramme and  will  include  Respiratory,  Cardiovascular  and  Peripheral 
Vascular  Conditions  treated  by  physical  and  occupational  therapists.  Ob- 
stetrical and  Gynaecological  Conditions  will  also  be  discussed.  In  the 
second  term,  seminars  will  be  conducted  in  those  conditions  most  com- 
monly met  in  the  rehabilitation  department.  All  members  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Team  will  be  involved  in  these  seminars. 

Two  hours  per  week  all  year. 


OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 


I.  M.  Robinson,  B.A.,  O.T.Reg. 

Assistant  Professor  and  Head  of  Occupational  Therapy 

M.  T.  Cardwell,  O.T.  Reg Lecturer 

S.  R.  Irvine,  O.T.Reg Lecturer 

E.  M.  Jackson,  O.T.Reg.  Lecturer 

H.  W.'Osthoff,  O.T.Reg Lecturer 

J.  W.  Wylie,  O.T.Reg Lecturer 


211  Treatment  of  physical  dysfunction  and  the  use  of  occupational  therapy 
in  the  psychodynamic  understanding  and  treatment  of  the  psychiatric 
patient  is  continued.  Lecture-demonstrations  and  laboratories  are  given 
on  preprosthetic  treatment  and  prosthetic  training  of  the  upper  extremity 
amputee,  assessment  and  training  of  the  handicapped  homemaker,  con- 
struction and  use  of  assistive  devices;  additional  manual  skills  are  included. 
Lectures  are  given  on  selected  aspects  of  child  development  and  treatment 
media  are  related  to  developmental  levels. 

Group  discussions  are  used  to  assist  the  student  in  developing  techriiques 
of  approach  to  patients  and  therapist-patient  relationships. 


Nine  hours  per  week  in  the  first  term;  four  hours  per  week  in  the  second 
term. 


311  Lecture-demonstrations  and  laboratories  are  designed  to  give  more 
detailed  knowledge  and  understanding  of  problems  resulting  from  severe 
functional  loss.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  management  of  the  cerebral  palsied 
patient;  perception  testing  and  training;  work  and  its  implications;  pre- 
vocational  programmes. 
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Lectures  are  presented  on  group  dynamics  with  practical  demonstrations 
of  group  techniques;  occupational  therapy  related  to  psychiatric  disorders 
of  childhood  and  adolescence;  the  use  of  projective  material  in  diagnosis 
and  treatment. 

Five  hours  per  week  all  year. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


R.  E.  Haist,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  Department 
J.  Hunter,  M.A.,  Ph.D Associate  Professor 


211  Lectures  deal  with  general  and  applied  physiology  of  the  musculo- 
skeletal and  nervous  systems  in  health  and  disease. 

One  hour  per  week  all  year. 


PSYCHIATRY 


R.  C.  A.  Hunter,  M.D.,  D. Psych. 


A.  Miller,  M.D.,  D.Psych. 

R.  E.  Stokes,  M.D.,  D.Psych. 

C.  K.  McKnight,  M.D.,  D.Psych 
L.  Sloman,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P. 

B.  C.  L.  Orchard,  M.D.,  D.Psych 

J.  J.  Jeffries,  M.B.,  B.Ch.  . . 

E.  Persad,  M.B.B.S.,  D.Psych.,  C.R.C 


Professor  and  Chairman  of  Department 
Associate  Professor 


P.(C) 


Associate  Professor 
Assistant  Professor 
Assistant  Professor 
. Clinical  Teacher 
. . . . Associate 

. Clinical  Teacher 


211  Five  clinical  sessions  on  healthy  and  morbid  interpersonal  relations 
and  family  and  group  interactions.  Ten  clinical  sessions  covering  the  major 
psychiatric  diagnostic  entities. 

One  hour  per  week  first  term. 


311  The  emotional  and  behavioural  disorders  of  childhood,  psychosexual 
development  and  sexual  deviation  as  well  as  mental  retardation  are  dis- 
cussed. Common  treatment  methods  embracing  the  physical,  psychological, 
and  social  aspects  are  reviewed.  Clinical  material  is  used  liberally. 

One  hour  per  week  all  year. 


SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  ILLNESS 


A.  Rose,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


mill 


Professor  and  Director  of  School  of  Social  Work  A 


W.  Herington,  B.A.,  B.S.W.,  M.S.W.,  Dip.S.W.  . Assistant  Professor  jj 


310  Lectures  and  seminar  sessions  will  include  basic  concepts  from  be-  U 


havioural  and  social  sciences  related  to  understanding  human  behaviour,  | i: 


under  stress  of  illness,  understanding  the  social  institutions  within  which  f j 
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health  services  are  provided.  Basic  concepts  and  knowledge  concerning 
social  welfare,  social  services  and  social  work. 

Two  hours  per  week  first  term. 


:sso!i" 
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SPEECH  PATHOLOGY 

J.  F.  Ward,  M.A.,  L.C.S.T. 

Assistant  Professor  and  Head  of  Speech  Pathology 

210  Lectures  on  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  speech  disorders  - dyslalia, 
stuttering,  cleft  palate  speech,  dysarthia  and  aphasia. 

One  hour  per  week  second  term. 

THEORY  OF  MOVEMENT 

R.  O.  F.  Bradshaw,  Dip.P.T.,  Dip.T.P.,  B.Sc.(P&OT) 

Assistant  Professor  and  Head  of  Physical  Therapy 
E.  J.  Chalfey,  M.C.S.P.,  Dip.T.P Lecturer 

D.  Codrington,  B.Sc.(P&OT),  Dip.T.P Lecturer 

A.  J.  B.  Colthurst,  Dip.  P.T.,  Dip.  T.P.,  B.A Lecturer 

K.  A.  Falconer,  Dip.P.T.,  Dip.T.P.,  B.A Lecturer 

E.  A.  Harper,  M.C.S.P.,  Dip.T.P Lecturer 

B.  J.  Reid,  Dip.P&OT,  Dip.T.P Lecturer 

210  Lectures  and  laboratory  sessions  are  given  on  the  techniques  for,  and 
the  treatment  of.  Arthritic  and  Orthopaedic  Conditions. 

Six  hours  per  week  first  term;  three  hours  per  week  second  term. 

310  Lectures  and  laboratory  sessions  are  given  on  the  technique  for,  and 
the  treatment  of.  Respiratory,  Cardiovascular  and  Peripheral  Vascular 
Conditions;  advanced  neurophysiological  techniques  are  studied.  Adminis- 
tration and  professional  ethics  will  be  discussed. 

Eight  hours  per  week  first  term;  seven  hours  per  week  second  term. 

INTERNSHIP 

PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
MEMBERSfflP* 

A.  For  registration  with  the  Canadian  Physiotherapy  Association  and 
with  the  Canadian  Association  of  Occupational  Therapists  and  to 
qualify  to  practise,  an  internship  of  32  weeks  is  required  at  accred- 
ited hospital  or  treatment  centres.  Interns  receive  a small  stipend  to 
j help  defray  living  expenses. 

*These  Associations  are  outside  the  University  and  the  calendar  carries 
this  notice  for  the  information  of  prospective  students.  No  responsi- 
bility can  be  assumed  by  the  University  for  its  accuracy. 
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B.  Internship  must  comprise: 

(a)  16  weeks  - Physiotherapy  - two  8 week  periods  to  be  done  in 
two  separate  treatment  centres. 

(b)  16  weeks  - Occupational  Therapy  - two  8 week  periods,  one 
of  which  will  be  on  a Psychiatric  Service. 

C.  Where  possible,  a student  should  complete  one  8 week  period  in 
Physiotherapy  and/or  one  8 week  period  in  Occupational  Therapy 
in  the  summer  between  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  Pro- 
gramme. 

D.  If  a student  repeats  a year  of  his  Programme,  and  interning  require- 
ments are  changed  during  this  time,  he  will  be  required  to  conform 
to  internship  regulations  applicable  to  the  class  with  which  he  will 
graduate. 


AWARDS,  LOANS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

THE  BARBARA  FERNIE  MEMORIAL  AWARD 


The  Barbara  Fernie  Memorial  Award  was  established  by  the  Toronto 
Branch  of  the  Ontario  Society  of  Occupational  Therapists  in  memory  of 
the  late  Barbara  Fernie,  O.T.Reg.  It  is  presented  to  a graduating  student 
in  the  course  in  Physical  and  Occupational  Therapy  who  has  shown  a par- 
ticular aptitude  for  work  in  the  psychiatric  field. 


THE  BEATRICE  HALLY  MEMORIAL  PRIZE 

The  Beatrice  Hally  Memorial  Prize  in  Physical  Therapy  was  established 
in  1946.  It  is  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  third  year  student  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  teaching  staff,  possesses  the  degree  of  initiative,  the  type  of 
personality,  and  the  ability  to  be  a leader  in  the  field  of  Physical  Therapy, 
regardless  of  the  standing  she  may  have  taken  at  examination. 


BIRKS  FAMILY  FOUNDATION  FUND 

The  Birks  Family  Foundation  supports  a fund  for  the  award  of  a num- 
ber of  bursaries  of  varying  value,  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  students 
registered  in  any  division  of  the  University.  Application  should  be  made 
through  the  Awards  Officer,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  on  the  general  university 
in-course  award  form  before  October  15. 


CANADA  STUDENT  LOANS  PLAN 

Full  details  of  this  Plan  are  available  in  a brochure  issued  by  the  Govern- 
1 ment  of  Canada  which  may  be  obtained  at  all  eligible  post-secondary 
institutions  and  secondary  schools  in  Ontario.  Students  not  eligible  under 
•;  the  Ontario  Student  Awards  Program  may  apply  for  a Canada  Student 
Loan  provided  they  are  attending  an  institution  in  Canada  or  abroad  which 
; j has  been  designated  as  eligible  for  Canada  Student  Loans  only.  The  appli- 
|.j  cation  form  for  the  Ontario  Student  Awards  Program  is  also  used  for  the 
i Canada  Student  Loans  Plan. 
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THE  CANADIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPISTS  AWARD 


I 


The  Award  was  established  in  1968  to  commemorate  50  years  of  pro- 
fessional service  by  occupational  therapists  in  Canada.  It  is  presented  to 
the  graduating  student  with  the  highest  standing  in  Occupational  Therapy 
Theory. 


; THE  CANADIAN  PHYSIOTHERAPY  ASSOCIATION  PRIZE 

. i 

j The  Canadian  Physiotherapy  Association  Prize  is  awarded  to  the  student 
who  obtains  the  highest  standing  in  Physiotherapy  in  the  final  year  of  the 
Programme. 
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CHILDREN  OF  WAR  DEAD  (EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE)  ACT 

Children  of  War  Dead  (Education  Assistance)  Act  provides  fees  and 
monthly  allowances  for  children  of  veterans  whose  death  was  attributable 
to  military  service.  Enquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  nearest  District 
Office  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

DR.  GEORGE  E.  BINGHAM  MEMORIAL  LOAN  FUND 

This  fund  was  established  under  the  will  of  the  late  Margaret  Emma 
Bingham,  who  died  in  1934,  and  is  administered  by  the  University  of 
Toronto  Alumni  Association.  Loans  are  available  to  any  undergraduate 
students  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  including  the  Division  of  Rehabilita- 
tion Medicine.  Application  may  be  made  to  the  Alumni  Association, 
Alumni  House,  47  Willcocks  Street. 

KATHLEEN  I.  McMURRICH  BOOK  PRIZE 

This  award  of  a certificate  for  books  at  the  University  of  Toronto  Book 
Store  is  presented  to  the  student  in  the  second  year  who  has  shown  the 
greatest  aptitude  for  Anatomy  as  applied  to  Physiotherapy.  The  student 
will  be  selected  by  the  Physiotherapy  Teaching  Staff. 

LAURA  WILK  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

This  award  was  established  by  the  Physical  and  Occupational  Therapy 
graduating  class  of  1962,  in  memory  of  Miss  Laura  Wilk,  a classmate,  who 
died  in  December,  1961.  The  award,  in  the  form  of  a book,  will  be  pre- 
sented annually  to  the  student  who  obtains  the  highest  standing  in  the 
second  year  of  the  B.Sc.(O.T.)  Programme,  and  to  the  student  who  obtains 
the  highest  standing  in  the  second  year  of  the  B.Sc.(P.T.)  Programme.  To 
be  eligible  to  receive  the  award,  each  student  must  register  in  the  third  year 
of  his  programme. 

THE  MOUNT  SINAI  MASONIC  LODGE 
SILVER  JUBILEE  LOAN  FUND 

The  Mount  Sinai  Masonic  Lodge  Silver  Jubilee  Loan  Fund  is  available 
to  students  in  the  programme  in  Physical  and  Occupational  Therapy  who 
have  achieved  a good  standing.  Requests  for  loans  should  be  made  to  the 
Director,  Division  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine.  Maximum  loan;  $500.00. 

THE  ONTARIO  SOCIETY  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPISTS’  PRIZE 

The  Ontario  Society  of  Occupational  Therapists’  Prize  was  established 
in  1928,  and  is  awarded  to  the  student  obtaining  the  highest  standing  in 
Occupational  Therapy  in  the  final  year  of  the  Programme  in  Physical  and 
Occupational  Therapy. 

i 
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ONTARIO  STUDENT  AWARDS  PROGRAM 


All  students  who  are  residents  of  Ontario  and  who  satisfy  the  admission 
requirements  of  a Canadian  university  or  an  eligible  post-secondary  insti- 
tution in  Ontario  may  apply  for  an  award  under  this  Program.  To  receive 
an  award,  a student  must  establish  a need  for  assistance  and  enrol  in  an 
eligible  institution  in  a course  other  than  Divinity  in  the  year  of  the  award. 
An  award  under  this  Program  will  be  made  to  the  extent  of  established 
need  in  a combination  of  non-repayable  grant  and  a Canada  Student  Loan. 
Application  forms  are  available  at  secondary  schools  and  all  post-secondary 
eligible  institutions. 

THE  PHILIP  MEMORIAL  LOAN  FUND 

This  loan  fund  was  established  for  the  undergraduates  in  Physical  and 
Occupational  Therapy  in  order  that,  in  case  of  need,  students  may  obtain 
short  term  loans.  The  loans  will  be  interest  free  up  to  the  due  date.  Appli- 
cations should  be  made  to  the  Director  or  to  the  Head  of  Occupational 
Therapy  or  the  Head  of  Physical  Therapy. 

THE  PHYSICAL/ OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  ALUMNAE 
ASSOCIATION  (UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO)  AWARD 

This  Award  was  established  in  1968  to  recognize  the  achievements  of 
the  graduating  student  who  has  shown  not  only  academic  excellence 
throughout  the  Programme  but  who  has  also  actively  participated  in  extra- 
curricular activities. 

THE  SUE  MacLAREN  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

The  Sue  MacLaren  Memorial  Award  was  established  by  her  associates  in 
memory  of  the  late  Lieut.  (O.T.)  Sue  MacLaren,  R.C.A.M.C.,  killed  in 
England,  August  28,  1944.  It  is  awarded  to  a graduating  student  in  the 
programme  in  Physical  and  Occupational  Therapy  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  members  of  her  class,  possesses  outstanding  professional  qualities. 
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POST-GRADUATE  PROGRAMMES  IN  TEACHING 
— OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  — 

— PHYSICAL  THERAPY  — 


The  University  offers  a two-year  programme  in  Teaching  of  Occupational 
Therapy  or  Teaching  of  Physical  Therapy.  The  programmes  are  open  to 
graduates  of  accredited  Schools  of  Occupational  Therapy  or  Schools  of 
Physical  Therapy,  who  have  at  least  three  years  of  general  clinical  practice 
following  completion  of  the  undergraduate  training. 

The  programmes  are  designed  to  give  the  qualified  candidates  an  oppor- 
tunity for  graduate  study  in  the  areas  of  Education,  Medical  Sciences, 
Supervision  and  Administration. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  the  programme,  the  candidate  will  re- 
ceive a Certificate  in  Teaching  of  Occupational  Therapy  or  a Certificate 
in  Teaching  of  Physical  Therapy. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  with  supporting  documents  to  the  Head 
of  the  programme  in  which  the  applicant  wishes  to  enrol  by  April  1st  of 
the  year  of  proposed  enrolment.  A personal  interview  is  also  required. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

ANATOMY 

J.  S.  Thompson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Professor  and  Chairman,  Department  of  Anatomy 
and  the  Staff  of  the  Anatomy  Department 
Gross  Anatomy  and  Embriology;  Neuroanatomy 

(For  description  of  courses,  see  Faculty  of  Medicine  Calendar) 

ELECTIVES 

Courses  will  be  chosen  from  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science  and  Medi- 
cine, in  consultation  with  the  Head  of  the  Programme  in  which  the  student 
is  enrolled. 


OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 

I.  M.  Robinson,  B.A.,  O.T.Reg. 

Assistant  Professor  and  Head  of  Occupational  Therapy 

The  occupational  therapist  taking  the  post-graduate  course  follows  a 
programme  of  study  which  includes:  study  of  advances  in  procedures  and 
methods  of  treatment;  areas  of  knowledge  in  which  current  emphasis  or 
approach  has  not  been  included  in  professional  experience;  observation 
and  study  of  various  aspects  of  social  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Through  instruction  and  study,  the  post-graduate  student  learns  to  apply 
his  knowledge  of  administration,  supervision,  counselling  and  guidance  of 
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students.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  organization 
and  presentation  of  lecture  and  laboratory  material. 

The  post-graduate  student  is  advised  to  obtain  a position  during  the 
vacation  period  in  order  to  broaden  his  professional  experience,  or  take  a 
course  in  a related  field  of  interest. 

PHYSICAL  THERAPY 

R.  O.  F.  Bradshaw,  Dip.P.T.,  Dip.T.P.,  B.Sc.  (P&OT) 

Assistant  Professor  and  Head  of  Physical  Therapy 

In  addition  to  the  courses  outlined  above,  the  physical  therapist  taking  the 
post-graduate  programme  will  follow  a course  of  study  which  will  include; 

(a)  Principles  of  Learning  and  Teaching;  practical  application  of  these 
principles  is  gained  in  the  preparation  and  teaching  of  lectures  and 
laboratory  sessions  in  the  professional  subjects  to  undergraduate 
students  in  Physical  Therapy. 

(b)  Clinical  Supervision — the  post-graduate  student,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University,  will  gain  experience  in 
supervision  of  the  undergraduate  students  in  the  teaching  hospitals. 

(c)  A study  of  advanced  methods  of  physical  therapy. 

(d)  Summer  Work — during  the  summer  between  the  first  and  second 
years  of  the  programme,  courses  in  an  area  of  special  interest  may 
be  taken  or  the  candidate  may  choose  to  do  further  clinical  work  in 
selected  fields  of  interest. 


FEES 


Academic 

Year 

Academic 

"{Incidental 

Total  if 
paid  in  one 
Instalment 

First 

Term 

Instalment 

Second 

Term 

Instalment 
Jan.  17  th 

1-2 

Men 

$420.00 

$44.00 

$464.00 

$308.00 

$168.00 

Women 

$420.00 

$24.00 

$444.00 

$288.00 

$168.00 

*The  Academic  Fee  includes  the  following: — Tuition;  Library  and 
Laboratory  Supplies. 

tThe  Incidental  Fees  include  the  following: — Students’  Administrative 
Council  and  Health  Service;  and  Hart  House  for  men. 


All  payments  submitted  to  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  must  clearly 
indicate  student  number,  name  and  faculty.  Cheques  must  be  payable  in 
Canadian  funds. 

Information  concerning  all  University  regulations  may  be  found  else- 
where in  this  Calendar. 
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DIPLOMA  COURSE  IN 
SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AND  AUDIOLOGY 


W.  M.  Franks,  B. A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C)  . . . Director  of  the  Course 

Jean  F.  Ward,  M.A.,  L.C.S.T Assistant  Professor 

Jean  E.  Lesley,  B.Sc.,  L.C.S.T Lecturer 

B.  M.  O’Keefe,  M.A Lecturer 

The  Division  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine  offers  a two-year  course  leading 
to  a Diploma  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology. 

The  needs  of  persons  handicapped  in  speech  and  hearing  are  gradually 
becoming  more  fully  recognized.  Impairment  of  communication  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  serious  and  disabling  types  of  handicap.  This  handi- 
cap may  be  in  the  emotional,  social,  economic,  vocational  or  educational 
part  of  living. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  filling  the  needs  of  persons  so  handicapped, 
the  profession  of  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  has  developed.  It  offers 
a wide  variety  of  opportunities  in  both  clinical  and  research  settings.  The 
work  of  the  Speech  Pathologist  and  Audiologist  includes  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  all  types  of  disorders  of  speech,  voice  and  language;  the  testing 
of  hearing  and  instruction  in  the  use  of  hearing  aids. 

Because  of  the  complex  nature  of  some  speech  and  hearing  problems, 
the  Speech  Pathologist  will  work  in  association  with  other  specialists  in 
medical,  psychological  and  educational  fields.  He  or  she  is  usually  located 
in  a medical  setting.  This  may  be  in  a general  hospital,  in  a mental  health 
hospital  or  clinic,  a children’s  centre,  an  audiology  department,  with  a 
mobile  provincial  diagnostic  unit,  or  in  specialized  centres  providing  treat- 
ment for  specific  types  of  problems,  for  example,  those  of  cerebral  palsy, 
laryngectomy,  etc.  Additionally,  graduates  may  engage  in  full-  or  part-time 
private  practice. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Applicants  should  hold  a Bachelor's  degree  from  an  approved  college  or 
university.  Under  special  circumstances  candidates  who  are  graduates  of  a 
non-degree  course  may  be  considered. 

The  number  of  entrants  in  the  first  year  will  be  limited. 

The  closing  date  for  applications  will  be  May  1st.  An  interview  will  be 
required  of  all  applicants  to  the  Course. 

REGISTRATION 

First  year  students  whose  applications  have  been  accepted,  and  second 
year  students  will  register  on  Friday,  September  10. 

Further  details  will  be  sent  to  students  before  this  date. 

REGULATIONS 

A student  whose  attendance  at  lectures  or  laboratories,  or  whose  work  is 
deemed  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  to  be  unsatisfactory,  may  have  his 
registration  cancelled  at  any  time  by  the  Faculty  Council. 
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Regulations  of  the  University  Concerning  Penalties 
for  Unsatisfactory  Work  by  Students 

(a)  Students  registered  in  the  Division  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine  must 
agree  to  withdraw  from  the  Course  if  the  Council  deems  them  unsuitable. 

(b)  In  cases  of  unsatisfactory  work  of  a very  serious  nature,  a Faculty 
Council  may  recommend  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Admissions  that  a 
student  shall  be  debarred  from  the  University. 

(c)  A Faculty  Council  should,  except  in  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances, refuse  to  re-admit  to  that  faculty  any  student  who  on  two  occasions 
fails  to  secure  the  right  to  advance  to  a higher  year  in  that  faculty  or  a like 
faculty. 

(d)  A Faculty  Council  may  for  unsatisfactory  work  suspend  a student 
from  regular  attendance  in  that  faculty  for  a given  period  of  time  not 
exceeding  two  years  and/or  until  the  satisfaction  of  other  conditions  as  it 
may  see  fit.  Upon  satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  suspension  the  student 
shall  be  entitled  to  re-enrolment  in  that  faculty. 

(e)  Any  student  who  withdraws  after  the  15th  February,  or  who  does 
not  withdraw  but  does  not  write  the  annual  examinations,  will  be  regarded 
for  the  purposes  of  these  regulations  as  having  failed  his  year. 

Definition  of  Terms 

(a)  "'Debar",  "Debarred" , "Debarment" . This  term  is  restricted  to  a 
student  who  by  decision  of  the  Senate’s  Committee  on  Admissions  is  de- 
barred from  registration  in  any  faculty  of  the  University. 

(b)  Refused  readmission  to  the  faculty.  This  term  is  applied  to  a student 
whom  the  relevant  Faculty  Council  has  decided  is  to  be  refused  permission 
to  register  again  in  that  faculty  (i.e.  the  student  is  required  to  withdraw 
from  the  faculty  and  he  may  not  re-enrol). 

(c)  Suspended  from  regular  attendance  in  a faculty.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  a student  whom  the  relevant  Faculty  Council  has  decided  will  not 
be  permitted  to  continue  in  his  course  in  that  faculty  unless  and  until  he 
has  fulfilled  certain  specified  conditions.  The  decision  of  suspension  will 
always  include  the  conditions  whether  of  a lapse  of  a stated  period  of  time 
or  the  completion  of  specified  work,  or  both,  or  other  conditions,  which  if 
satisfactorily  met  will  entitle  the  student  to  re-enrolment  or  readmission. 

Appeals 

A student  wishing  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  against  a decision  of  a faculty 
or  school  council  should  consult  the  secretary  of  the  faculty  or  school,  the 
registrar  of  the  college,  or  the  office  of  the  university  registrar  about  the 
1 preparation  and  submission  of  his  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

FEES 

University  fees  are  payable  at  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller. 
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Remit  by  certified  cheque,  money  order  or  personal  cheque,  payable  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  at  par  and  mail  to: 

University  of  Toronto, 

The  Comptroller’s  Office, 

Fees  Department, 

Toronto  181,  Ontario. 

Indicate  student  number  and  faculty. 

Adjustments  for  withdrawals  made  up  to  the  20th  week  only. 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  pay  at  least  the  first  term  of  fees  on  or 
before  the  opening  date  of  the  session  and  before  he  or  she  can  receive  a 
card  of  admission  to  lectures  from  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Rehabili- 
tation Medicine. 

A late  registration  fee  of  $ 1 0.00  will  be  assessed  against  any  student  who 
registers  after  September  10,  plus  $1.00  for  each  day  of  delay  to  a maxi- 
mum of  $20.00. 

The  second  term  instalment  of  fees  is  payable  on  or  before  January  17 
without  further  notice  from  the  University.  After  this  date  an  additional 
charge  of  $15.00  will  be  imposed  as  a late  payment  penalty.  All  fees  for  the 
session  must  have  been  paid  in  full  before  the  student  can  receive  an  official 
statement  of  his  results,  a transcript  of  his  academic  record  or  his  diploma. 
He  will  also  be  refused  further  registration. 

Each  student  must  pay  annual  fees  according  to  the  schedule  below: 


Academic 

Year 

Academic 

Fee 

* Inci- 
dental 
Fees 

Total  if 
Paid  in  one 
Instalment 

First 

Term 

Instalment 

Second 

Term 

Instalment 
Jan.  17 

1-2 

Men 

Women 

$485.00 

$485.00 

$30.00 

$10.00 

$515.00 

$495.00 

$333.00 

$313.00 

$194.00 

$194.00 

* Incidental  Fees  cover  Health  Service  for  women  and  Health  Service 
and  Hart  House  for  men. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  following  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
calendar:  University  Health  Service,  Accommodation,  and  Awards. 

STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID 

Enquiries  in  regard  to  financial  aid  should  be  made  directly  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  programme. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Annual  examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  the  course.  A 
successful  completion  of  the  first  year  is  required  before  a student  can  be  | 
admitted  to  the  second  year.  The  required  subjects  in  first  year  are  Basic  I 
Sciences,  Psychology,  Speech  Pathology,  and  Speech  and  Hearing  Science.  j2 

In  the  second  year,  examinations  are  held  in  Speech  Pathology,  Audi-  il 
ology,  and  Psychiatry  and  Communications.  The  students  must  dem-  jf 
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onstrate  competence  in  clinical  work  in  each  year.  A pass  standing  in  each 
subject  is  60%.  In  the  event  of  failure  to  obtain  60%  in  any  one  subject,  a 
supplemental  examination  may  be  written. 

Grading  System: 

Grade  A:  75—100 

Grade  B:  66 — 74 

Grade  C : 60 — 65 

Failure:  Below  60 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COURSE 
The  Course  provides  theoretical  and  clinical  training  in  all  fields  of 
Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology.  The  Division  maintains  a close  liaison 
with  other  University  Departments  and,  in  addition  to  the  courses  given  in 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  courses  from  the  Departments  of  Psychology  and 
Anthropology  are  an  integral  part  of  the  programme.  Limitation  of  enrol- 
ment ensures  a preponderance  of  individual  or  small  group  instruction. 

Strong  emphasis  is  placed  on  practical  and  clinical  training,  which  is 
given  in  the  Teaching  Hospitals  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  in  certain 
special  centres.  The  main  intention  of  the  Course  is  to  produce  graduates 
who  will  take  their  place  on  a Rehabilitation  Team  in  a medical  setting. 

The  growing  awareness  of  the  needs  of  patients  has  led  to  an  expansion 
of  treatment  facilities  throughout  Canada  and,  in  many  instances.  Provin- 
cial Governments  or  private  institutions  will  sponsor  students  in  this 
Course. 


ANATOMY 

The  course  will  consist  of  lectures  in : 

Basic  human  anatomy  with  special  attention  given  to  the  head  and  neck 
and  speech  organs. 

Neuro-anatomy  with  special  consideration  of  the  tracts  involved  in 
speech  and  hearing. 

The  course  will  consist  of  lectures  and  demonstrations. 

Lectures  will  be  given  by  the  Department  of  Anatomy. 

50  hours 


PHYSIOLOGY 
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Study  is  made  of: 

General  physiology,  a consideration  of  basic  physiology  of  the  human 
body  from  a general  standpoint;  physiology  of  the  special  senses  with 
emphasis  on  the  speech  and  hearing  mechanism. 

The  lectures  and  demonstrations  will  be  given  by  the  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physiology. 


64  hours 


8®  NEUROLOGY 

® I;  Lectures  will  include  consideration  of : 

Anatomical,  pathological  and  clinical  features  involved  in  neurological 
l)  diseases  affecting  speech  and  hearing. 
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Individual  disease  entities  including  cerebral  palsy,  cerebrovascular  acci- 
dents, brain  tumours,  multiple  sclerosis,  diseases  of  basal  ganglia  (includ- 
ing Parkinsonism),  head  injuries,  and  bulbar  and  pseudobulbar  palsy. 

Lectures  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

20  hours 

OTO-RHINO-LARYNGOLOGY 

There  will  be  lectures  in: 

Diseases  of  the  ear,  nose  and  throat  in  relation  to  speech  and  hearing 
disorders. 

Lectures  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  Department  of  Otolaryngo- 
logy, Faculty  of  Medicine. 

17  hours 


PHYSICS  OF  SOUND 

This  is  an  introductory  course  consisting  of  lectures  in  the  physical 
properties  of  vibrations  and  waves,  sound  pressure  and  intensity,  decibel, 
complex  sound,  the  acoustics  of  the  vocal  mechanism,  the  acoustics  of  the 
head  and  external  auditory  canal,  the  acoustic  properties  of  rooms,  and 
basic  acoustical  instrumentation. 

12  hours 


SPEECH  AND  HEARING  SCIENCE 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  in  the  relationship  of  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  sound  stimuli  to  auditory  sensation,  hearing  reference  threshold 
levels,  general  principles  of  pure-tone  and  speech  audiometery,  audiologic 
characteristics  of  conductive  and  sensorineural  hearing  pathologies,  effects 
of  noise  on  hearing  and  performance,  and  introduction  of  hearing  con- 
servation. 16  hours 


LINGUISTICS 

The  course  consists  of  lectures  on: 

Language 

Definition:  social  function;  dialect;  phonology;  morphology;  syntax  and 
semantics. 

Methods  of  investigating  speech.  Phonetic  and  linguistic  analysis.  Air 
stream  mechanisms.  Segmentation  of  the  utterance.  Classification  of  speech 
sounds. 

English  Sound  System 

Detailed  description  of  vowels  and  consonants,  pitch  and  stress.  Sounds 
in  connected  speech;  assimilation,  elision,  juncture. 

Practical  Work 

Ear  training:  identification  of  all  sounds  occurring  in  the  International 
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Phonetic  Alphabet.  Dictation  of  connected  colloquial  speech.  Articulation 
practice  in  English  and  non-English  sounds. 

52  hours 


PSYCHOLOGY 

This  course  is  Psychology  202  and  301  which  are  given  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  (see  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  calendar). 

78  hours 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  SPEECH 


I? 


K 


Consideration  is  given  to  descriptive  statistics  and  correlational  tech- 
niques as  a basis  for  interpreting  test  scores  and  judging  tests.  Systematic 
discussion  of  speech  journal  articles  from  the  viewpoint  of  adequacy  of 
experimental  design. 

Basic  behavioural  concepts  and  their  application  to  psychological  assess- 
ment, education,  remedial  training  and  psychotherapy.  Brief  description  of 
some  commonly  used  psychological  tests. 

52  hours 


PSYCHIATRY 


Didactic  lectures  covering  psychiatric  concepts  of  personality  develop- 
ment and  dynamics;  lectures  and  demonstration  of  common  clinical  psychi- 
atric  syndromes,  including  those  of  childhood  and  adolescence,  mental 
retardation,  psychosomatic  medicine,  character  disorders,  sexual  deviation, 
the  psychoses,  organic  syndromes.  Introduction  to  the  psychotherapeutic 
p process,  communications,  and  interactions — individuals  and  groups;  spe- 
jl^  cial  problems  of  child  psychiatry;  psychosocial  aspects  of  personality  dis- 
i]j^  orders,  alcoholism  and  drug  dependency;  psychological  and  social  effects 
|jjj  of  chronic  and  acute  somatic  illnesses  with  emphasis  on  the  speech 
therapist’s  and  audiologist’s  participation  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  patients  with  disturbances  of  communication  in  speech 
and  hearing  disorders. 

60  hours 


AUDIOLOGY 

Introduction  to  the  profession. 

Air  conduction,  bone  conduction,  masking,  speech  testing.  Introduction 
o special  tests;  SISI,  Bekesy,  acoustic  impedance.  Familiarization  with 
learing  aids,  their  use  and  limitations.  Other  aspects  of  audiology  and  their 
i elationship  to  Speech  Pathology. 

P 80  hours 

'SPEECH  AND  HEARING  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS 

Lectures  will  include  study  of  the  bases  of  Language,  Voice,  Speech 
ind  Hearing. 

( 1 ) Normal  patterns  of  language  development. 

(2)  Variations  in  normal  development  in  relation  to  heredity  and 
environment. 
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Pathology 

Congenital,  developmental  and  acquired  disorders  of  voice,  speech  and 
language  resulting  from,  or  associated  with:  abnormalities  of  structure  or 
function  of  the  peripheral  auditory,  vocal  and  articulatory  mechanisms; 
abnormalities  of  the  central  nervous  system;  psychogenic  disturbances; 
mental  retardation;  environmental  deprivation. 

Assessment 

Observation  of  the  patient’s  general  and  speech  behaviour;  physical 
examination  of  oral  structures;  appraisal  of:  hearing,  auditory  discrim- 
ination and  memory,  language  structure,  phonation  and  articulation, 
respiration  during  speech,  etc. 

Case  History  taking,  including  interviews  with  parents  or  guardians; 
case  reports. 

Therapeutics 

Principles  of  treatment,  including  patient-therapist  relationship,  group 
and  individual  therapy,  parent  and  relative  counselling. 

Methodology 

Discrimination  and  memory;  motor-kinaesthetic;  rhythm  and  breathing; 
visual,  including  breathing. 

Methods  of  treating  congenital  and  acquired  language  disorders. 
Negative  practice  feedback  techniques,  social  assignments.  Relaxation. 
Play,  including  sensori-motor  experiences.  Alternative  methods  of  com- 
munication. Guidance  of  relatives  and  others.  Use  of  recording,  amplifying 
and  other  equipment. 

Prognosis  and  prophylaxis. 

Organization  and  administration  of  speech  clinics  225  hours 

Clinical  observation  and  experience  approx.  500  hours 

Visits  to  hospitals,  schools,  and  other  institutions  approx.  50  hours 

SPECIAL  LECTURES 

Lectures  are  also  given  in  Orthodontics,  Prosthetics,  Plastic  Surgery, 
Pediatrics,  Social  Work,  etc. 

30  hours 

The  following  subjects  are  given  in  both  years:  Oto-Rhino-Laryngology, 
Linguistics,  Psychiatry,  Audiology,  Speech  Pathology  and  Therapeutics, 
special  lectures  and  visits. 

The  following  subjects  are  given  in  the  first  year:  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Physics  of  Sound,  Psychology  202  and  301. 

The  following  subject  is  given  in  the  second  year:  Psychology  and 
Speech. 
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Introduction 


Music  at  the  University  of  Toronto 

The  first  music  instruction  at  the  University  of  Toronto  (then  the  Univer- 
sity of  King’s  College)  was  offered  in  1844,  only  a year  after  the  founding 
of  the  University  itself.  The  first  music  instructor  was  also,  a few  years 
later,  the  first  bachelor-of-music  degree  graduate — James  Paton  Clarke. 
An  affiliated  institution.  Trinity  College,  awarded  bachelors’  and  doctors’ 
degrees  in  music  (often  in  absentia)  throughout  the  late  19th  century. 
It  was  in  1918  that  the  University  created  a full  Faculty  of  Music,  with 
Augustus  Stephen  'Vogt  as  Dean.  Dr.  'Vogt  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  (later 
Sir)  Ernest  MacMillan  in  1927.  The  1940s  and  50s  saw  expansion  in  the 
areas  of  music  education  and  graduate  studies,  and  in  the  mid-1960s  the 
bachelor-of-music  program  in  performance  was  inaugurated.  During  this 
entire  period  the  administration  was  closely  linked  to  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  of  Toronto,  an  affiliate  of  the  University  since  1921.  Boyd 
Neel  succeeded  MacMillan  as  Dean  in  1953,  with  Arnold  Maria  Walter 
assuming  responsibility  for  the  Faculty  as  its  Director,  and  Ettore  Maz- 
zoleni  as  Conservatory  Principal.  Dr.  Mazzoleni  died  in  1968;  David 
Ouchterlony  is  now  Principal  of  the  Royal  Conservatory.  On  Dr  Neel’s 
retirement  in  1970,  John  Beckwith  was  appointed  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
and  senior  music  administrator  in  the  University. 

The  Edward  Johnson  Building 

The  Faculty’s  present  home,  the  Edward  Johnson  Building,  opened  in 
1962,  was  named  for  Edward  Johnson  (1878-1959),  the  internationally 
known  Canadian  operatic  tenor,  general  manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  New  York,  and  (in  his  last  years)  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Royal  Conservatory.  The  building  is  located  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  University’s  St.  George  Campus,  within  easy  distance  of  many  of  the 
residences  and  academic  buildings  to  which  music  students  are  connected. 

The  building  contains  a lecture-recital  hall  seating  100,  10  classrooms, 
32  studios  for  individual  instruction,  40  practice  rooms,  and  two  large 
rehearsal  rooms  for  orchestra,  band,  chorus,  or  opera  work.  An  old- 
instrument  room  houses  three  harpsichords  and  a clavichord;  one  of  the 
classrooms  is  equipped  with  electronic  pianos  for  keyboard-harmony 
training.  The  Electronic  Music  Studio  occupies  laboratory  space  and  two 
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large  and  broadly  equipped  studios  for  teaching,  editing,  and  research. 
The  Opera  Department  presents  its  productions  in  the  MacMillan  Theatre 
(named  in  honour  of  the  former  Dean),  an  815-seat  auditorium  whose 
54-foot-wide  stage  has  an  elevating  pit,  scenic  flies,  and  the  most  modern 
lighting  and  stagecraft  facilities.  Stagecraft  workshops  are  an  adjunct  to 
the  Theatre.  While  the  Theatre  is  used  for  orchestral  and  band  concerts 
as  well  as  opera,  most  of  the  chamber  music  and  solo  recitals  take  place 
in  the  Concert  Hall,  a smaller,  fan-shaped  auditorium  seating  500.  Both 
halls  are  in  constant  use,  and  have  become  important  centres  of  musical 
life  on  the  campus  and  in  the  community  at  large. 

The  Edward  Johnson  Music  Library  occupies  the  entire  third  floor  of 
the  building.  The  collection  consists  of  approximately  55,000  books  and 
scores  and  73,000  recordings,  as  well  as  microfilms,  microcards,  and  tapes, 
and  the  library  subscribes  to  over  200  current  music  periodicals,  in 
many  languages.  There  is  also  a Rare  Book  Room  containing  valuable 
source  materials  for  research  students.  Individual  study  carrels  are  avail- 
able, and  in  the  listening  room  modern  stereophonic  listening  facilities 
include  25  record  players  and  20  tape  decks.  The  Library  is  also  equipped 
with  a Xerox  machine  which  may  he  used  to  reproduce  non-circulating 
materials  for  study  purposes.  As  well  as  the  standard  microform  readers, 
the  Library  has  a reader-printer,  which  produces  hard  copy  from  micro- 
film. Directly  off  the  listening  room  there  are  four  small  study  rooms; 
each  contains  audio  equipment  and  an  electronic  piano  for  trying  out 
scores.  Adjacent  to  the  Library  and  near  to  its  reference  collection  there 
is  a seminar  room. 


A brief  description  of  the  Study  Programs 

Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 

Instruction  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  (mus.bac.)  is 
provided  in  a four-year  program  for  full-time  resident  students.  The 
degree  may  be  obtained  in  any  one  of  five  major  fields  of  concentration: 
Composition,  History  and  Literature  of  Music,  Instrumental  Music 
Education,  Vocal  Music  Education,  or  Performance.  Graduates  in  Music 
Education  who  desire  to  qualify  as  teachers  of  music  in  schools  will 
usually,  after  graduation,  spend  a session  at  a teacher-training  institution. 


Artist  and  Licentiate  Diplomas 

Instruction  leading  to  the  Artist  or  Licentiate  Diploma  (art.dip.mus. 
or  Lic.Dip.Mus.)  is  provided  in  a three-year  resident  program.  The  Artist 
program  is  designed  for  singers  and  instrumentalists  who  wish  to  concen- 
trate on  performance.  The  Licentiate  program  combines  vocal  or  instru- 
mental training  with  instruction  in  pedagogy. 
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Diploma  in  Operatic  Performance 

Instruction  leading  to  the  Diploma  in  Operatic  Performance  was  offered 
for  the  first  time  in  1969-70.  It  requires  two  years  of  full-time  residence, 
and  enrolment  is  limited,  twenty-five  students  being  accommodated  in 
both  years.  The  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  with  vocal  and 
operatic  experience  for  professional  operatic  careers. 

Music  Programs  Offered  by  other  Faculties  and  Departments 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  Faculty  of  Music  provides  music  instruction  in 

programs  offered  by  other  divisions  of  the  University: 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  offers  a three-  or  four-year  resident 
program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (b.a.)  in  music.  Study 
of  the  history,  literature,  and  theory  of  music  is  combined  with  study  of 
humanities  subjects  including  languages,  philosophy,  history,  and  fine  art. 
For  particulars  consult  the  Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

The  Division  of  University  Extension  offers  music  courses  for  non-spe- 
eialists  in  the  evening  and  in  the  summer  session.  For  particulars  consult 
the  Calendar  of  the  Division  of  University  Extension:  Degree  Programs. 

The  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  through  the  Graduate  Department  of 
Music,  offers  programs  leading  to  the  following  graduate  degrees:  (1) 
Master  of  Arts  (m.a.)  in  musicology;  (2)  Master  of  Music  (mus.m.)  in 
composition,  or  in  music  education,  or  in  performance  and  literature;  (3) 
Doctor  of  Music  (mus.doc.)  in  composition;  (4)  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
(PH.D.)  in  musicology.  For  particulars  consult  the  Calendar  of  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies. 


Calendar  1971-72 


1971 

June  1 

Sept.  7, 
8&9 
Sept.  9 
& 10 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  16 

Sept.  16 
Oct.  7 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  15 
Nov.  1 1 
Nov.  20 

Nov.  25 
Dec.  15 


1972 

Jan.  3 
Jan.  6 
Feb.  3 
Feb.  14 
to  18 
Feb.  15 
Mar.  31 
April  8 
April  17 
May  3 
June  7 


Last  day  for  filing  applications  for  admission  to  all  programs  for 
session  1971-72. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  Registration  of  all  Bachelor  of 
Music  degree  students  at  the  Edward  Johnson  Building. 

Thursday  and  Friday.  Registration  of  all  Bachelor  of  Music  in 
Performance  and  Diploma  students  at  the  Edward  Johnson  Building. 
Monday.  All  programs;  academic  year  begins  at  9 a.m. 

Thursday.  General  meeting  of  all  students  and  staff  of  the  Faculty 
of  Music  at  2 p.m.  in  the  Concert  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 
Thursday.  Meeting  of  the  Council,  4.10  p.m. 

Thursday.  Meeting  of  the  Council,  4.10  p.m. 

Monday.  Thanksgiving  Day,  University  buildings  closed. 

Friday.  Last  day  by  which  changes  of  program  may  be  made. 
Thursday.  Remembrance  Day. 

Last  date  to  withdraw  from  a first-term  course  without  academic 
penalty. 

Thursday.  Meeting  of  the  Council,  4.10  p.m. 

Wednesday.  All  programs:  last  day  of  lectures  and  classes.  Term 
ends  at  5.00  p.m. 


Monday.  Easter  Term  begins.  Lectures  and  classes  begin  at  9 a.m. 
Thursday.  Meeting  of  the  Council,  4.10  p.m. 

Thursday.  Meeting  of  the  Council,  4.10  p.m. 

Reading  Week.  Lectures  and  classes  cancelled.  (Applied  Music  and 
ensemble  classes  will  be  held  as  usual.) 

Last  day  for  withdrawal  without  academic  penalty. 

Good  Friday.  University  buildings  closed. 

Saturday.  Last  day  of  lectures  and  classes. 

Monday.  Annual  written  examinations  begin. 

Wednesday.  Meeting  of  the  Council.  4.10  p.m. 

Wednesday.  Meeting  of  the  Council.  4.10  p.m. 


Administration  and  Teaching  Staff  1970-71 

The  University 

President:  C.  T.  Bissell,  c.c.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  d.  es  l.,  d.litt.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.c. 
Assistant  to  the  President:  N.  S.  C.  Dickinson,  c.d.,  b.a. 

Executive  Vice-President  (Academic)  and  Provost:  / H.  Sword,  m.a.,  ll.d. 
Vice-Provost  and  Executive  Assistant  to  the  President:  D.  F.  Forster,  b.a.,  a.m. 

Executive  Vice-President  (Non-Academic):  A.  G.  Rankin,  b.com.,  f.c.a. 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Vice-President  (Non-Academic) : 

/.  F.  Brook 

Vice-President  (Administration):  F.  R.  Stone,  b.com.,  f.c.a. 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Governors:  D.  S.  Claringbold 
Director  of  Administrative  Services:  M.  A.  Malcolm,  b.a. 

Director  of  Physical  Plant:  F.  J.  Hastie,  b.sc.,  p.eng. 

Vice-President  (Health  Sciences):  /.  D.  Hamilton,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p.(c),  d.sc. 
Vice-President  (Research  Administration): 

G.  de  B.  Robinson,  m.b.e.,  b.a.,  ph.d.,  f.r.s.c. 

Director  of  the  Office  of  Research  Administration:  Miss  S.  Dymond,  b.a.,  q.c. 
Vice-President  and  Registrar,  and  Secretary  of  the  Senate:  R.  Ross,  m.b.e.,  m.a. 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Vice-President  and  Registrar,  and  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Senate:  W.  Kent,  m.a. 

Chief  Librarian:  R.  H.  Blackburn,  m.a.,  b.l.s.,  m.s.,  ll.d. 

Acting  Director  of  University  Extension:  E.  M.  Gruetzner,  b.a. 

Director  of  Admissions:  E.  M.  Davidson,  b.a. 

Director  of  Student  Awards:  Miss  H.  L.  Reimer,  b.a.,  b.ped. 

Secondary  School  Liaison  Officer:  W.  A.  Hill 

Director  of  Statistics  and  Records:  J.  M.  Tusiewicz,  b.sc. (eng.),  m.a.sc.,  m.b.a. 
Director  of  University  Health  Service:  G.  E.  Wodehouse,  m.c.,  m.d., 
f.r.c.p.(c),  m.r.c.p. 

Assistant  Director  of  University  Health  Service  - Women: 

Miss  F.  H.  Stewart,  b.a.,  M.d. 

Director  of  Career  Counselling  and  Placement  Centre:  D.  Currey,  b.a.sc. 
Director  of  International  Student  Centre:  Mrs.  K.  Riddell,  b.a. 

Director  of  the  Advisory  Bureau: 

D.  J.  McCulloch,  B.A.,  M.D.,  D.PSYCH.,  F.R.C.P.(C) 

Director  of  Housing  Service:  Mrs.  M.  G.  Jaffary,  b.a. 

Director  of  University  of  Toronto  Press:  M.  Jeanneret,  b.a.,  ll.d. 

Director  of  Information:  K.  S.  Edey 

Director  of  Alumni  Affairs:  J.  W.  Duncanson,  b.a. 

Director  of  Development:  R.  L.  Jones 

Warden  of  Hart  House:  E.  A.  Wilkinson,  b.a. 

Acting  Director  of  Athletics  and  Acting  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Athletics  and  Recreation  - Men:  A D.  White,  b.a.,  m.ed. 

Director  of  the  Department  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education  - Women: 
Miss  A.  Hewett,  b.ed.,  p.e. 


The  Faculty  of  Music 

Dean  of  the  Royal  Conservatory:  Boyd  Neel,  c.b.e.,  m.a.,  hon.r.a.m.  (on 
leave  1970-71) 

Dean:  John  Beckwith,  mus.bac.,  mus.m. 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty:  Mrs.  Carol  Burke 
Information  Officer:  Mrs.  Edith  Binnie 


Department  of  History  and  Literature  of  Music 

Professor  and  Department  Chairman:  Harvey  Olnick,  b.s.,  m.a.  (on  leave 
1971-72) 

Professors:  John  Beckwith,  mus.bac.,  mus.m.,  Arnold  M.  Waller,  jur.utr.dr., 
MUS.DOC. 

Associate  Professors:  Andrew  ftu^hes,  m.a.,  u.phil.,  Maria  Rika  Maniates, 
B.A.,  M.A.,  PH.D.,  Carl  R.  Morey,  mus.bac.,  m.m.,  ph.d.,  Godfrey  Ridout,  ll.d., 
Christoph  Wolff,  dr.phil.  (on  leave  1970-71) 

Assistant  Professor:  Robert  Falck,  b.mus.,  m.f.a.,  ph.d. 

Lecturer:  G.  Warren  Drake,  b.a.,  m.a. 

Special  Lecturer:  Mieczyslaw  Kolinski,  ph.d. 

Instructor:  Veronica  Sedivy,  ph.d. 


Department  of  Musical  Theory  and  Composition 
Associate  Professor  and  Department  Chairman:  Gustav  Cianiaga,  m.f.a. 
Professors:  John  Beckwith,  mus.bac.,  mus.m.,  Oskar  Morawetz,  mus.doc., 
John  Weinzweig,  mus.bac.,  m.m.,  mus.d. 

Associate  Professors:  Talivaldis  Kenins,  b.htt.  (on  leave  1971-72),  Lothar 
Klein,  b.a.,  m.S.,  ph.d.,  Godfrey  Ridout,  ll.d. 

Assistant  Professor:  Derek  Holman,  mus.bac.,  f.r.c.o.,  d.mus. 

Lecturers:  Walter  Buczynski,  John  Hawkins,  mus.bac.,  m.m.a.,  Richard  Hen- 
ninger,  b.a.,  mus.m.,  Gordon  Kushner 

Instructors:  John  Kruspe,  mus.bac.,  William  Wright,  b.a.,  b.d.,  f.r.C.C.o. 


Department  of  Music  Education 

Professor  and  Department  Chairman:  Robert  A.  Rosevear,  a.b.,  b.m.,  m.m. 
Professor:  Ezra  Schabas,  b.s.,  m.a. 

Associate  Professor:  Herbert  Mueller,  mus.bac.,  m.a. 

Assistant  Professor:  Ronald  Chandler,  mus.bac. 

Lecturers:  C.  Charles  Daellenbach,  mus.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Doreen  Hall, 
art.&lic.dip.mus.,  Victor  Martin,  Mrs.  Patricia  Shand,  b.a.,  m.mus.,  David  Zafer 
Special  Lecturer:  Lloyd  Bradshaw 

Instructors:  Paul  Brodie,  m.m.,  E.  Vair  Capper,  Maurice  Eisenstadt,  William 
Findlay,  b.mus.,  Jeffrey  Gold,  Miles  Hearn,  mus.bac.,  David  Klausner,  a.b., 
PH.D.,  James  Mitchell,  Thomas  Monohan,  Charlotte  DeNeve,  Mrs.  Judy 
Schenkman,  Harry  Stevenson,  Ernesto  Vinci,  M.D.,  mus.d. 
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Department  of  Performance 

Professor  and  Department  Chairman;  Ezra  Schabas,  b.s.,  m.a. 

PIANO 

Associate  Professors:  Anton  Kuerti,  mus.bac.,  Pierre  Souvairan 
Lecturer:  Gordon  Kushner 
Special  Lecturer:  Boris  Berlin 

Instructors:  Elsie  Bennett,  Carol  Birtch,  Douglas  Bodle,  Madeline  Bone,  John 
Coveart,  Angela  Elorou,  Myrtle  Guerrero,  Gordon  Hallett,  Patricia  B.  Holt, 
Mildred  Kenton,  John  McKay,  mus.bac.,  Mary  Jane  McNeil,  b.a.,  art.&lic. 
DIP.MUS.,  Earle  Moss,  Clifford  Poole,  Kathryn  Sinclair,  mus.bac.,  Marta  Tuters 

HARPSICHORD 
Lecturer:  Greta  Kraus 

ORGAN 

University  Organist:  Charles  Peaker,  mus.doc.,  f.r.c.o. 

Instructors:  Douglas  Bodle,  Douglas  Elliott,  mus.bac. 

harp 

Instructor:  Judy  Loman 
GUITAR 

Instructor:  Eli  Kassner 
strings 

Professor;  Lorand  Fenyves  (Violin) 

Associate  Professor:  David  Mankovitz  (Violin  and  Viola) 

Lecturers:  Victor  Martin,  David  Zafer  (Violin) 

Instructors;  Thomas  Monohan  (Double  Bass);  Peter  Schenkman  (Cello) 
WOODWIND 

Professor:  Ezra  Schabas,  b.s.,  m.a.  (Clarinet) 

Assistant  Professor:  Ronald  Chandler,  mus.bac.  (Clarinet) 

Instructors:  Robert  Aitken,  mus.bac.,  m.m.,  Keith  Girard,  mus.bac.  (Flute); 
Perry  W.  Bauman  (Oboe);  John  D.  Fetherston,  Abraham  Galper,  Oldrich 
Pergl  (Clarinet);  Nicholas  Kilburn  (Bassoon);  Paul  Brodie,  m.m.  (Saxophone) 

brass 

Professor:  Robert  A.  Rosevear,  a.b.,  b.m.,  m.m.  (French  Horn) 

Associate  Professor:  Herbert  Mueller,  mus.bac.,  m.a.  (Trumpet) 

Lecturer:  C.  Charles  Daellenbach,  mus.b.,  m.a.,  ph.d.  (Tuba) 

Instructors:  Eugene  Rittich,  Miles  Hearn,  mus.bac.  (French  Horn);  Horace 
Hinds,  MUS.BAC.  (Trumpet);  Ralph  Sauer,  mus.bac.,  Harry  Stevenson  (Trom- 
bone); Hubert  Meyer  (Tuba). 

percussion 
Instructor:  E.  Vair  Capper 
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VOICE 

Special  Lecturer:  Irene  Jessner 

Instructors:  Elizabeth  Benson  Guy,  George  Lambert,  Louis  Quilico,  Helen 
Simmie,  Ernesto  Vinci,  m.d.,  mus.d. 

DICTION 

Instructors:  Mme  Jeanne  Bryan  (French);  Mrs.  Luciana  Cianci  (Italian);  John 
Coveart  (English);  Mrs.  Carla  Drake  (German) 

MOVEMENT  AND  DANCE 
Instructor:  Charlotte  DeNeve 

CONDUCTING 

Professor:  Robert  A.  Rosevear,  a.b.,  b.m.,  m.m. 

Associate  Professor:  Herbert  Mueller,  mus.bac.,  m.a. 

Assistant  Professor:  Victor  Feldbrill,  art.dip.mus. 

OPERA  DEPARTMENT 

Director:  Georg  Philipp 

Administrator:  Ernest  Adams 

Musical  Director:  Maestro  Ernesto  Barbini 

Head  Coach  and  Conductor:  Alfred  Strombergs 

Coaches:  Tibor  Polgar,  Eugene  Plawutsky,  mus.bac.,  Bill  Shookoff,  mus.bac., 
George  Brough,  mus.doc. 

Stage  Directors:  Herman  Geiger-Torel,  ll.d.,  Giuseppe  Macina,  art.dip.mus., 
Ernest  Adams 

Chorus  Master:  Lloyd  Bradshaw 
Resident  Designer:  Hal  Travis 
Production  Supervisor:  David  Hignell 
Stage  Manager:  Douglas  Holder 

Quartet  in  Residence 

(On  leave  1971-72) 

The  Orford  String  Quartet  - Andrew  Dawes  and  Kenneth  Perkins,  violins; 
Terence  Helmer,  viola;  Marcel  St.  Cyr,  b.a.,  cello. 

Edward  Johnson  Music  Library 

Librarian:  Jean  Lavender,  b.a.,  b.l.s. 

Assistant  Librarians:  Kathleen  McMorrow,  b.a.,  b.l.s.  (Technical  Services), 
James  Creighton,  b.a.  (Recordings  Archive,  Archivist),  Steven  Pallay,  b.a., 
B.L.S.  (Recordings  Archive,  Cataloguer) 
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Admission 


Enquiry 

Enquiries  regarding  admission  and  requests  for  application  forms  should 

be  directed  as  follows: 

1 Degree  candidates  and  candidates  for  the  Artist  and  Licentiate  Diploma 
Programs  should  write  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall, 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181,  Ontario. 

2 Candidates  for  the  Diploma  in  Operatic  Performance  should  write 
directly  to  the  Opera  Department,  Faculty  of  Music,  Edward  Johnson 
Building,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181,  Ontario. 

3 Candidates  for  graduate  degrees  should  write  to  the  Secretary,  School 
of  Graduate  Studies,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181,  Ontario. 


Application  Procedure 

Full  details  of  the  University  of  Toronto  undergraduate  admission  require- 
ments for  1972  are  contained  in  the  Undergraduate  Admission  Handbook 
1972-73  available  on  request  from  the  Office  of  Admissions,  University 
of  Toronto,  Toronto  181,  and  in  all  Ontario  secondary  schools.  The  1971 
requirements  are  found  below. 

Candidates  currently  in  Ontario  Grade  13  should  apply  through  their 
high  school  using  the  General  Application  Form. 

Other  candidates  should  write  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  for  a ques- 
tionnaire which  they  will  be  invited  to  fill  out  for  preliminary  consideration. 

It  is  advisable  to  submit  any  documents  pertaining  to  the  candidate’s 
musical  qualifications  at  the  same  time  the  application  and  academic 
credentials  are  submitted. 

Final  application  date  for  all  degree  and  diploma  students  is  June  1, 
1971. 


Admission  Requirements 

The  first-year  enrolment  in  the  Faculty  of  Music  is  limited  to  100  students. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Music’s  various  study  pro- 
grams must  satisfy  both  the  Academic  Requirements  and  the  Musical 
Requirements  below. 
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Academic  Requirements 

DEGREE  PROGRAMS  IN  COMPOSITION,  HISTORY  AND 
LITERATURE,  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  EDUCATION, 

AND  VOCAL  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

Ontario  Grade  13  general  requirements: 

Entrance  to  the  First  Year  of  the  undergraduate  courses  is  offered,  depend- 
ing upon  the  number  of  places  available,  to  candidates  from  Ontario 
secondary  schools  who  demonstrate  good  standing,  based  upon  the 
following  evidence: 

1 Completion  of  secondary  school  studies,  including  a full  program  of 
academic  work  at  the  grade  13  level. 

2 A recommendation  by  the  secondary  school  last  attended  regarding 
fitness  for  university  studies. 

3 A complete  academic  report  for  fhe  three  final  years  of  secondary 
school. 

4 Results  of  standardized  tests  offered  by  fhe  Service  for  Admission  fo 
College  and  Universify. 

Students  entering  this  course  may,  at  their  principal’s  decision,  present 
a somewhat  reduced  Grade  1 3 program. 

Candidates  from  educational  jurisdictions  outside  Ontario  may  improve 
their  competitive  position  by  taking  the  aptitude  and  applicable  achieve- 
ment tests  offered  by  the  Service  for  Admission  to  College  and  University 
or  the  aptitude  test  offered  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  For 
information  they  should  write  to  the  Service  for  Admission  fo  College  and 
University,  151  Slater  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  08540,  u.s.A. 

Candidates  from  institutions  outside  of  Ontario  will  find  that  the 
following  certificates  are  usually  accepted  as  equivalent  to  Ontario  Grade 
13,  although  individual  subjects  cannot  always  be  equated.  Candidates 
offering  Senior  Matriculation  programs  from  provinces  ofher  fhan  Ontario 
must  offer  a full  program  from  their  final  secondary  school  year. 

Alberta,  Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  Saskatchewan  — Grade  12. 

British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick  — Grade  13  or  First  Year  University. 
Newfoundland  - First  Year  Memorial  University. 

Prince  Edward  Island  - First  Year  course  at  University  of  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

Quebec  - Senior  High  School  Leaving  Certificate;  English  Catholic 
Senior  High  School  Leaving  Certificate  (5th  Year  High  - Grade  12). 
Other  certificates  as  well  as  c.e.g.e.p.  will  be  considered. 

United  States,  Central  and  South  America  — First  Year  University 
standing  (normally  30  semester  hours)  in  acceptable  subjects  from  an 
accredited  institution.  Students  with  high  school  diploma  and  c.e.e.b. 
Advanced  Placement  examinations  will  be  considered. 
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England,  West  Indies,  East  and  West  Africa,  Hong  Kong  - General 
Certificate  of  Education,  Higher  School  Certificate  or  University  of 
Hong  Kong  Matriculation  Certificate  showing  either  passes  in  five 
subjects  of  which  at  least  two  must  be  passed  at  advanced  (or  principal) 
level;  or  passes  in  four  subjects  of  which  at  least  three  must  be  passed 
at  advanced  (or  principal)  level.  Applicants  to  the  Arts  and  Science 
programme  must  present  three  subjects  at  advanced  (or  principal) 
level. 

India,  Pakistan  - Bachelor’s  degree  with  high  standing. 

DEGREE  PROGRAM  IN  PERFORMANCE  AND  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE 
ARTIST  AND  LICENTIATE  DIPLOMAS 

The  academic  requirement  for  admission  to  these  programs  is  the  com- 
pletion of  Ontario  Grade  12  or  its  equivalent. 

Musical  Requirements 

DEGREE  PROGRAMS  IN  COMPOSITION,  HISTORY  AND 
LITERATURE,  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  EDUCATION, 

AND  VOCAL  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

Candidates  must  submit  evidence  of  a minimum  standard  of  perform- 
ance, keyboard  proficiency  and  background  in  music  theory  as  outlined 
in  either  A or  B below: 

A Candidates  may  submit  one  of  the  following  sets  of  certificates: 

i Grade  x piano  or  organ;  Grade  ii  rudiments  and  Grade  iii  harmony 
of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Toronto,  or  equivalent. 

ii  Grade  viii  in  any  standard  orchestral  or  band  instrument  (not 
piano  or  organ),  or  voice;  Grade  vi  piano  or  organ;  Grade  ii  rudi- 
ments and  Grade  iii  harmony  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  of 
Toronto,  or  equivalent.  Candidates  may  be  admitted  without  the 
piano  qualification,  but  must  acquire  it  before  proceeding  to  the 
second  year.  The  certificate  in  the  major  field  of  performance  must 
have  been  obtained  within  three  years  of  the  date  of  application. 

B Candidates  may  take  a special  entrance  examination  administered  by 
the  Faculty  of  Music.  Applications  for  this  examination  are  obtainable 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty.  Practical  examinations  on  all 
acceptable  instruments  including  classical  guitar  and  historical  instru- 
ments, examinations  in  keyboard  ability,  dictation,  and  sightsinging, 
and  a written  examination  combining  both  musical  rudiments  and  har- 
mony are  available.  The  examinations  are  held  in  the  spring.  The 
practical  examinations  are  normally  given  in  Toronto.  The  combined 
theory  paper  may  be  written  in  other  centres  in  Canada;  in  such  cases, 
the  candidate  will  have  to  pay  the  Presiding  Officer’s  fee. 

If  a candidate  has  a portion  of  the  certificates  outlined  in  A,  he 
should  submit  them  and  apply  for  an  entrance  examination  in  the 
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area(s)  for  which  he  has  no  certificate. 

The  examination  syllabi  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  or  of 
other  examining  bodies  should  be  consulted  for  guidance  in  preparing 
for  the  special  entrance  examination.  In  theory  and  harmony,  candi- 
dates will  be  examined  in  musical  rudiments  and  diatonic  harmony 
using  triads  and  seventh  chords. 

Candidates  who  have  participated  in  school  orchestras,  bands,  choirs, 
and  chamber  music  groups,  and  who  have  been  members  of  community 
musical  organizations  will  find  this  experience  valuable  as  a background 
for  university  music  studies.  The  practical,  theoretical,  and  historical 
instruction  provided  through  the  secondary  school  music  curriculum  pro- 
vides a worthwhile  supplement  to  private  study  in  applied  music.  Grade 
13  Music  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  Grade  ii  Theory.  Candidates  who 
expect  to  major  in  music  education  are  especially  urged  to  participate  in 
the  secondary  school  music  program. 

DEGREE  PROGRAM  IN  PERFORMANCE 

Candidates  for  admission  must  pass  an  audition  in  their  major  per- 
forming medium.  Superior  ability  in  performance  is  expected.  Appropriate 
music  for  auditions  is  listed  below.  Auditions  are  held  in  Toronto  in  the 
spring,  or,  by  permission  of  the  Dean,  at  other  centres  in  Canada. 
Candidates  should  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  for  information. 
Candidates  wishing  to  apply  for  scholarship  assistance  must  audition  in 
Toronto. 

Grade  n rudiments  and  Grade  iii  harmony  certificates  from  the  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music,  or  their  equivalent,  are  also  required  for  admis- 
sion. A special  entrance  examination,  consisting  of  a two  and  a half  hour 
written  paper  combining  both  areas  of  theory,  is  available  for  those 
candidates  who  lack  the  relevant  certification. 

ARTIST  AND  LICENTIATE  DIPLOMA  PROGRAMS 

A candidate  for  admission  to  the  first  year  of  the  Artist  and  Licentiate 
Diploma  programs  must  either  a)  perform  an  audition  program  for  the 
purpose  of  selection  by  a Faculty  of  Music  auditioning  board,  and  pass 
an  examination  in  music  theory  and  harmony;  or  b)  submit  certificates 
showing  that  he  has  completed  with  1st  class  honours  the  practical  re- 
quirements for  the  Associate  diploma  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music  (A.R.c.T.)  within  three  years  of  his  applying  for  admission,  plus 
Grade  ii  theory  and  Grade  iii  harmony  or  their  equivalent. 

Auditions  are  held  in  Toronto  in  the  spring,  or,  by  permission  of  the 
Dean,  at  other  centres  in  Canada.  Candidates  should  write  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Faculty  for  information.  Candidates  wishing  to  apply  for 
scholarship  assistance  must  audition  in  Toronto. 
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SUGGESTED  AUDITION  PROGRAMS 

The  following  suggested  short  programs  are  listed  to  assist  candidates 
preparing  for  auditions  to  the  above  programs.  These  programs  are  for 
guidance  only,  and  candidates  may  present  alternative  material  of  similar 
quality  and  degree  of  difficulty. 

Piano:  any  Prelude  and  Fugue  from  Bach’s  The  Well-Tempered 
Clavier-,  any  Beethoven  Sonata  other  than  Op.  49;  a group  of  etudes,  a 
ballade,  a scherzo,  or  other  major  work  by  Chopin;  at  least  one  20th- 
century  work. 

Violin:  any  solo  suite  or  sonata,  sonata  for  violin  and  clavier,  or  con- 
certo by  Bach;  any  sonata  by  Beethoven  or  Brahms;  any  standard 
19th-century  concerto  (for  example  by  Paganini,  Wieniawski,  or  Bruch); 
at  least  one  20th-century  work. 

Organ,  Viola,  Cello,  Double  Bass,  Harp,  Guitar,  Woodwind,  Brass, 
and  Percussion  : Suggested  programs  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Faculty. 

Voice:  any  Italian  baroque  aria;  any  aria  by  Bach  or  Handel;  any 
19th-century  operatic  aria  (for  example  by  Verdi  or  Puccini);  a short 
group  of  Lieder  (for  example  by  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  or  Wolf); 
at  least  one  20th-century  work. 

DIPLOMA  IN  OPERATIC  PERFORMANCE 

Only  gifted  and  professionally  oriented  performers  who  are  graduates  of 
an  acceptable  university  degree  or  artist  diploma  program  in  music,  or 
who  have  equivalent  qualifications,  will  be  admitted.  A candidate  should 
have  a working  command  of  three  languages  for  vocal  purposes.  For 
details  please  write  to  the  Opera  Department,  Faculty  of  Music,  University 
of  Toronto,  Toronto  181. 

Miscellaneous  Requirements 
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ENGLISH  FACILITY 


Applicants  for  the  University  of  Toronto  who  are  not  Canadian  citizens 
and  whose  mother  tongue  is  not  English  may  be  required  to  meet  an 
jpj  appropriate  standard  in  a recognized  test  of  English  facility  such  as  the 
University  of  Michigan  English  Language  Test,  the  Certificate  of  Profi- 
ciency in  English  issued  by  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  or  Michigan, 
or  the  Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language  (T.O.E.F.L.) . The  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  is  a sponsoring  agency  for  the  University  of  Michigan 
English  Language  Test  and  information  about  the  test  is  sent  to  any 
applicant  of  whom  it  will  be  required. 
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MATURE  STUDENTS 

Students  twenty-four  years  of  age  or  over,  residents  of  Ontario  for  at 
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least  one  year,  who  have  a sound  academic  record,  will  be  considered  for  - 
admission  as  mature  students  upon  completion  with  high  standing  of  one  ; 
of  the  Pre-University  Courses  offered  by  the  Division  of  University  Ex- 
tension (or  an  equivalent  course).  Those  wishing  to  apply  as  mature  i 
candidates  should  consult  the  Office  of  Admissions  about  their  eligibility  ; 
before  undertaking  one  of  the  Pre-University  Courses  since  successful  j 
completion  of  a Pre-University  Course  does  not  in  itself  ensure  admission. 
Candidates  applying  under  this  category  must  meet  in  full  the  musical  { 
requirement  for  the  program  selected. 

Candidates  accepted  as  mature  students  are  admitted  on  probation. 
Mature  students  registered  in  full-time  programs  must  obtain  standing  in 
their  first  year  of  full-time  study  in  order  to  have  their  probationary  status  i 
removed.  If  they  do  not  obtain  standing,  they  may  not  repeat  the  year 
or  enrol  in  any  other  course  in  the  University  of  Toronto  until  they  i 
present  the  published  admission  requirements  in  full.  i 


Courses 


J Bachelor  of  Music  Degree  Programs 

]»  Degree  Programs  with  Concentrations  in  Composition,  History  and  Liter- 
liM  ature,  Instrumental  Music  Education,  and  Vocal  Music  Education. 


tion,  or  Vocal  Music  Education  must  complete  a minimum  of  60  units 
at  a rate  of  not  less  than  15  units  nor  more  than  19  units  per  year.  Students 
with  second  class  standing  (66% ) or  higher  may  petition  to  take  20  units 
if  they  wish.  The  number  of  units  that  a specific  subject  will  count  towards 
a degree  can  be  found  both  in  the  section  on  music  subject  descriptions 
(pp.  31^1)  and  in  the  following  pages  of  this  section.  Generally,  the 
number  of  units  a course  counts  towards  a degree  corresponds  directly 
with  the  number  of  hours  per  week  that  that  course  meets.  Any  excep- 
tions to  this  are  noted  in  the  subject  descriptions. 

Students  will  find  that,  after  their  first  year,  they  will  have  certain 
latitude  in  planning  their  program.  Staff  advisers  are  available  to  help 
accomplish  this  planning  from  the  beginning  of  registration  week.  In 
[addition,  there  is  a meeting  of  all  1st  year  students,  their  advisers,  and 
department  heads  each  spring  where  students  can  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  various  programs  and  where  they  can  ask  whatever  questions 
they  might  have  about  those  programs. 

The  minimum  of  60  units  must  be  distributed  in  the  following  way : 

I Basic  Music  Subjects:  These  are  courses  which  are  required  of  all 
students  in  these  programs.  They  are  designed  to  establish  a basic 
level  of  musicianship  relevant  to  all  concentrations.  They  are  listed 
on  the  chart  on  page  21 . 

I II  Arts  and  Science  Subjects:  not  less  than  12  units  nor  more  than  18 
I units.  Students  are  encouraged  to  consult  the  Calendar  of  the  Faculty 

I of  Arts  and  Science  in  order  to  select  those  subjects  for  which  they 

I are  eligible.  Each  full  subject  counts  as  3 units  towards  a Bachelor 

I of  Music  degree  no  matter  how  many  hours  per  week  it  meets.  Any 

I half  subject  (one  which  meets  for  half  a year)  counts  as  W2  units. 

I Six  units  of  Arts  and  Science  subjects  (2  full  courses)  must  be  com- 

j pleted  during  the  first  year;  the  others  may  be  taken  over  the  remain- 

I ing  three  years  at  each  student’s  prerogative. 


Students  wishing  to  obtain  a Bachelor  of  Music  degree  with  concentra- 
llifl  tions  in  Composition,  History  and  Literature,  Instrumental  Music  Educa- 


III  Major  Concentration:  During  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years, 
students  will  specialize  in  Composition,  History  and  Literature,  In- 
strumental Music  Education,  or  Vocal  Music  Education.  The  specific 
music  subjects  required  for  the  four  concentrations  are  found  on  the 
following  pages. 

IV  Music  Electives  and/or  Minor  Concentration:  The  remaining  music 
subjects  up  to  the  minimum  total  of  60  units  are  to  be  selected  from 
those  found  in  the  section  on  music  subject  descriptions.  Students 
may  select  any  music  subject  not  otherwise  required  in  his  program 
for  which  he  has  the  proper  prerequisites  and  the  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Students  should  be  sure  to  consult  the  master  timetable 
outside  of  the  main  office  to  plan  the  most  convenient  years  for  taking 
their  electives. 

A student,  if  he  so  desires,  may  choose  some  of  his  electives  so  that 
they  satisfy  the  minimum  requirements  for  a minor  concentration. 
These  requirements  are  listed  after  those  for  the  major  concentra- 
tions on  the  following  pages.  Each  student  who  completes  a minor 
concentration  must  be  sure,  however,  that  he  has  a minimum  of  6 
units  of  music  subjects  not  required  in  basic  music,  the  student’s 
major  concentration,  or  his  minor  concentration  if  chosen. 

Both  music  electives  and  minor  concentrations  are  generally  com- 
pleted during  the  third  and  fourth  years.  However,  students  choosing 
a minor  concentration  in  Instrumental  Music  Education  must  take 
music  250  and  251  during  their  second  year  if  they  are  to  complete 
their  degree  in  four  years. 
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m/2 
102/1 
104/1 
120/3 
130/1 
150/1 
151/1 
185/1 
190/2  -] 

191/1-2  j-one 
195/1-2  J only 


and  Science 
’.cts 

ill  courses ) 


SECOND  YEAR 

THIRD  YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Basic  Music  Subjects 
{required) 

Mus. 

200/2 

202/1 

204/1 

220/3* 

285/1 
290/2  'j 

291/1-2  ^one  only 
295/1-2  J 

** Major  Concentration 
{required,  one  only) 

Major  continued 

Major  concluded 

Composition/19 
History  and 
Literature/21 
Music  Education; 
(Instrumental)/23i-25^ 
fVocal)/17-19 

Minor 

Concentration 
{optional,  one 
only) 

Minor  concluded 

Composition/6 
History  and 
Literature/7 
Music  Education: 
(Instrumental)/ 1 3*  * * 
(Vocal)/9 

Music  Electives 

Music  Electives 

Music  Electives 

Arts  and  Science 
Subjects 

Arts  and  Science 
Subjects 

Arts  and  Science 
Subjects 

Jot  required  for  students  in  the  History  and  Literature  major  concentration, 
^ncentrations  are  detailed  on  pages  22  and  23. 

linor  concentration  in  Instrumental  Music  Education  must  be  started  in  second  year 
250  and  251. 


Concentrations 


Composition 
Major  2nd,  3rd,  4th  years 


SUBJECT  NUMBER 

TITLE 

UNITS 

TOTAL 

Mus.  210,  310,  410 

Composition 

6 

215,  315 

Orchestration 

3 

300,  308 

Counterpoint 

(one  only) 

1 

307 

Analytical  Technique 

1 

327 

Acoustics 

1 

380 

Conducting 

1 

407 

Contemporary  Analysis 

1 

408 

Fugue 

1 

325  'I 

Music  of  North  America^ 

427  > 

Ethnomusicology  V 

(two  only) 

4 

19 

Phi.  202F,  203SJ 

Philosophy/Aesthetics  J 

Minor  3rd,  4th  years 

Mus.  211,  311 

Composition 

2 

215* 

Orchestration 

1 

300,  308 

Counterpoint 

(one  only) 

1 

380 

Conducting 

1 

407 

Contemporary  Analysis 

1 

6 

History  & Literature 
Major  2nd,  3rd,  4th  years 


SUBJECT  NUMBER 

TITLE 

UNITS 

TOTAL 

Mus.  222,  322,  422 

History  & Literature 

6 

223 

Bibliography 

2 

327 

Acoustics 

1 

423 

Early  Notation 

2 

427 

Ethnomusicology 

2 

— 

Music  History  Electives 

2 

Ger.  105,  120 

German 

(one  only) 

3 

Ita.  105,  120 

Italian  or  other  120  Languages 

3 

21 

Minor  3rd,  4th  years 

Mus.  222,  322 

History  & Literature 

(one  only) 

2 

223 

Bibliography 

2 

327 

Acoustics 

1 

All 

Ethnomusicology 

2 

7 

*When  major  is  Instrumental  Music  Education  316  and  416  are  to  be  substituted 
for  215.  For  other  majors,  416  may  be  substituted  for  215. 
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f 
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Music  Education:  Instrumental 

Major  2nd,  3rd,  4th  years 


SUBJECT  NUMBER 

TITLE  1 

UNITS 

TOTAL 

Mus.  250,  350,  450 

String  Class 

3 

251,  351,  451 

Woodwind  & Brass  Class 

3 

316,  416 

Orchestration 

3 

352 

Percussion  Class 

i 

356,  456 

Band  and  Orchestral  Technique 

5 

380,  480 

Conducting 

3 

385,  485 

Applied  Music 

2 

255,  355  \ 
391,  491  / 
390,  4901 

S"Sc} 

2 

392,  492  \ 
395,  495  J 

Ensembles 

2-4 

23i-25i 

Minor  2nd,  3rd,  4th  years 

Mus.  250,  350,  450 

String  Class 

3 

251,  351,  451 

Woodwind  & Brass  Class 

3 

316,  416 

Orchestration 

3 

356 

Band  & Orchestral  Technique 

3 

380 

Conducting 

1 

13 

tia 


Music  Education : Vocal 

Major  2nd,  3rd,  4th  years 


SUBJECT  NUMBER 

Mus.  137,  138,  336 
230,  330,  430 
255 

300,  308 -i 
408  I 

307  f 
407  J 

370  \ 

372  J 
380 

385,  485 
417 

390,  490 
392,  492  y 
395,  495  J 

Minor  3rd,  4th  years 
Mus.  137,  138,  336 
230,  330 
255 


TITLE  UNITS 

Diction  (one  only)  1 

Choral  Technique  5 

Accompanying  1 

Counterpoint 
Fugue 

Analytical  Technique 
Contemporary  Analysis  J 
Elementary  Music  Education  (taken 
Movement  and  Dance  together) 
Conducting 


TOTAL 


(two  only)  2 


300, 

408 

307 

407 

380 

417 


308' 


Applied  Music 
Choral  Arranging 

Ensembles 


Diction 

Choral  Technique 
Accompanying 
Counterpoint 
Fugue 

Analytical  Technique 
Contemporary  Analysis, 
Conducting 
Choral  Arranging 


2-4 


17-19 


(one  only) 


(two  only)  2 

1 

1 


Bachelor  of  Music  Degree  in  Performance  (New  Program)t 

Students  wishing  to  obtain  a Bachelor  of  Music  degree  in  Performance 
must  complete  a minimum  of  60  units  at  a rate  of  not  less  than  14  units 
nor  more  than  19  units  per  year.  The  number  of  units  a subject  will  count 
towards  a degree  can  be  found  both  in  the  program  outlines  below  and 
in  the  music  subject  description.  Generally,  the  number  of  units  cor- 
responds with  the  number  of  hours  per  week  that  the  subject  meets.  Ex- 
ceptions to  this  are  shown  in  the  music  subject  descriptions. 

The  program,  outlined  below,  consists  of  three  subject  areas; 

I  Basic  Music  Subjects:  These  subjects  are  required  of  all  students  in 
this  program.  Other  subjects  in  this  area  include  recital  requirements 
and  instruction  in  the  students’  major  performing  medium. 

II  Music  Subjects  for  Major  Instrument:  These  are  music  subjects  that 
are  required  in  addition  to  the  basic  music  subjects.  They  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  student’s  major  instrument.  The  total  units  required  in  any 
year  are  shown  by  instrument  on  the  chart  below.  See  pages  25  and  26 
for  details  on  music  subject  numbers,  titles,  and  units. 

Ill  Arts  and  Science  Subjects:  Students  must  take  a minimum  of  12 
units  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  at  a rate  of  no  less  than 
3 units  per  year.  Any  full  course  (i.e.  meets  the  whole  session)  for 
which  a student  has  the  prerequisites  will  count  as  3 units  towards  a 
Bachelor  of  Music  degree  regardless  of  the  hours  stated  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  Calendar.  No  more  than  18  units  will  count 
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towards  the  Degree. 

tStudents  enrolling  into  this  program  in  1971-72.  Those  currently  enrolled  are 
governed  by  the  requirements  as  stated  in  the  Calendar  1970-71  except  as 
amended  by  Faculty  Council.  Copies  of  these  requirements  are  available  from 
the  Office  of  the  Faculty. 


FIRST  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

THIRD  YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Basic  Music  Subjects 

Basic  Music  Subjects 

Basic  Music  Subjects 

Basic  Music  Subj 

{required) 

{required) 

{required) 

{required) 

Mus.  100/2 

Mus.  201/3 

Mus.  301/1 

Mus.  485/3 

102/1 

204/1 

327/1 

recital  and  a maj 

104/1 

220/3 

385/3 

chamber  or 

120/3 

recital  (optional)/! 

recital/ 1 

orchestral 

185/3 

appearance/2 

* Music  Subjects  for 

*Music  Subjects  for 

* Music  Subjects  for 

*Music  Subjects  fc 

M 

Major  Instrument 

Major  Instrument 

Major  Instrument 

Major  Instrument 

i 

Piano/ 

Piano/ 

Piano/ 

Piano/ 

4 

Harpsichord/2 

Harpsichord/2^ 

Harpsichord/6 

Harpsichord/7 

|| 

Organ/5 

Organ/5-6 

Organ/7 

Organ/8 

/ 

Voice/4 

Voice/7-8 

Voice/9 

Voice/7 

1- 

**Other 

**Other 

**Other 

**Other 

Instruments/2-3 

Instruments/2-4 

Instruments/5-6 

Instruments/5- 

Arts  and  Science 

Arts  and  Science 

Arts  and  Science 

Arts  and  Science 

Subject!?) 

Subject!?) 

Subject!? 

Subject!? 

*Music  subject  requirements  for  major  instrument  are  detailed  on  pages  25  and  26. 
**Includes  Strings,  Woodwinds,  Brass,  Percussion,  Harp,  and  Guitar. 


Required  Music  Subjects  for  Major  Instrument 


Piano  & Harpsichord 

TOTAL 

UNITS  PER 

.YEAR 

SUBJECT  NUMBER 

TITLE 

UNITS 

YEAR 

1st 

Mus.  150,  151 

Instrumental  Class 

(one  only) 

1 

163 

Sight  Reading 

1 

2 

2nd 

253 

Accompanying 

2 

263 

Sight  Reading 

(optional) 

1 

291 

Chamber  Music 

(optional) 

1 

1-A 

3rd 

353 

Accompanying 

2 

354 

Style  Study 

1 

— 

Music  Electives 

3 

6 

4th 

260 

Teaching  Methods 

2 

376 

Departmental  Literature 

1 

453 

Accompanying 

2 

— 

Music  Electives 

2 

7 

Organ 

TOTAL 

UNITS  PER 

YEAR 

SUBJECT  NUMBER 

TITLE 

UNITS 

YEAR 

1st 

Music  103 

Sight  Singing  (intensive) 

1 

130 

Choral  Technique 

1 

163 

Sight  Reading 

1 

192 

Choir 

2 

5 

2nd 

203 

Sight  Singing  (intensive) 

1 

230 

Choral  Technique 

1 

257 

Accompanying  and  Sight  Reading 

1 

263 

Sight  Reading 

(optional) 

1 

292 

Choir 

2 

5-6 

3rd 

330 

Choral  Technique 

2 

357 

Improvisation 

1 

377 

Departmental  Literature 

1 

388 

Harpsichord 

1 

300,  308 

Counterpoint 

(one  only) 

1 

307] 

Analytical  Technique] 

380  > 

Conducting  > 

(one  only) 

1 

41 7J 

Choral  Arranging  J 

7 

4th 

408 

Fugue 

1 

430 

Choral  Technique 

2 

457 

Improvisation 

1 

460 

Teaching  Methods 

1 

477 

Departmental  Literature 

1 

— 

Music  Elective 

2 

8 

25 


Voice  TOTAL 

UNITS  PER 


YEAR 

SUBJECT  NUMBER 

TITLE 

UNITS 

YEAR 

1st 

Mus.  103 

Sight  Singing  (intensive) 

1 

135 

English  Diction 

1 

137 

German  Diction 

1 

138 

Italian  Diction 

1 

4 

2nd 

203 

Sight  Singing  (intensive) 

1 

237 

German  Diction 

1 

238 

Italian  Diction 

1 

240 

Lieder 

2 

292 

Choir 

2 

293 

Collegium  Musicum 

(optional)  1 

7-8 

3rd 

336 

French  Diction 

1 

340 

Lieder 

2 

341 

Vocal  Coaching 

1 

394* 

Opera 

5 

9 

4th 

339 

Oratorio 

1 

440 

Lieder 

1 

494*  ♦ 

Opera 

5 

7 

*At  the  discretion  of  the  Department  Chairman,  the  student  may  substitute  the 
following  courses  for  394/5: 

130/1 

293/1 

261/2;  or  370/1  and  372/1 
391/1;  or  392/2 

**and  for  494/5: 

230/1 

393/1 

361/2  and  368/1 ; or  470/3 
491/1;  or  492/2 


Strings,  Woodwinds,  Brass,  Percussion,  Harp,  and  Guitar 

TOTAL 


YEAR 

SUBJECT  NUMBER 

TITLE 

UNITS 

UNITS 

1st 

Mus.  190,  195 

Ensemble 

(one  only) 

1-2 

191 

Chamber  Music 

1 

2-3 

2nd 

290,  295 

Ensemble 

(one  only) 

1-2 

291 

Chamber  Music 

1 

293 

Collegium  Musicum 

(optional) 

1 

2-4 

3rd 

390,  395 

Ensemble 

(one  only) 

1-2 

391 

Chamber  Music 

1 

Music  Electives 

3 

5-6 

4th 

B78 

Departmental  Literature  I 

• (one  only) 

1 

379 

Departmental  Literature  J 

490,  495 

Ensemble 

(one  only) 

1-2 

491 

Chamber  Music 

1 

— 

Music  Elective(s) 

2 

5-6 
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Artist  and  Licentiate  Diploma  Programs  (New  Program)t 

Students  in  these  programs  must  complete  no  fewer  than  10  units  and 
no  more  than  19  units  per  year.  The  number  of  units  a subject  counts 
towards  a diploma  may  be  found  below  under  the  program  outline  or  in 
the  section  on  music  subject  descriptions. 

All  Diploma  students  are  required  to  complete  the  Basic  Music  Subjects 
as  shown  below.  The  remaining  music  subjects  vary  according  to  a student’s 
major  instrument.  The  total  remaining  units  per  year  are  given  below  for 
each  instrument.  String,  Woodwind,  Brass,  Percussion,  Harp,  or  Guitar 
majors  will  find  the  details  of  their  remaining  music  subjects  on  page  29. 

Diploma  students  in  piano,  harpsichord,  or  voice  will  pursue  either  the 
Artist  or  the  Licentiate  program.  Students  playing  a successful  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  first  year  will  be  eligible  to  proceed  to  the  second 
year  of  the  Licentiate  program.  Students  choosing  to  present  a recital  as 
well  as  playing  a successful  examination  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  will  be 
eligible  either  to  proceed  to  the  second  year  of  the  Licentiate  program,  or, 
if  recommended  by  the  Dean,  the  second  year  of  the  Artist  program.  A 
transfer  between  the  Artist  and  Licentiate  Diploma  programs  in  the 
second  and  third  years  is  not  permitted.  A student  may  not  enrol  simul- 
taneously for  the  Artist  and  Licentiate  Diploma  programs  in  the  second 
and  third  years. 

A student  who  has  completed  the  requirements  for  the  Licentiate 
Diploma  may,  if  recommended  by  the  Dean,  perform  two  recitals  in  a 
post-graduate  year  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  for  the  Artist  Diploma. 
This  option  applies  only  to  students  who  entered  the  Artist  and  Licentiate 
Diploma  program  in  the  session  1966-67  or  thereafter. 

The  details  of  the  remaining  Artist  Diploma  music  subjects  are  on 
page  28  and  those  of  the  Licentiate  Diploma  on  page  29. 

f Students  currently  enrolled  see  Footnote  on  page  24. 


FIRST  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

THIRD  YEAR 

Basic  Music  Subjects 

Basic  Music  Subjects 

Basic  Music  Subjects 

{required) 

{required) 

{required) 

Mus.  100/2 

Mus.  201/3 

Mus.  301/1 

102/1 

204/1 

385/3 

104/1 

220/3 

120/3 

285/3 

185/3 

recital/ 1 

*Music  Subjects  for 

*Music  Subjects  for 

*Music  Subjects  for 

Major  Instrument 

Major  Instrument 

Major  Instrument 

ALL  DIPLOMAS 

ARTIST 

ARTIST 

Piano/Harpsichord/ 1 

Piano/Harpsichord/3-7 

Piano/Harpsichord/6-1 1 

Voice/4 

Voice/7 

Voice/ 12 

**Other  Instruments/3 

**Other  lnstruments/3-4 

’•‘*Other  Instruments/? 

LICENTIATE 

LICENTIATE 

Piano/Harpsichord/5-6 

Piano/Harpsichord/9-1 0 

Voice/7 

Voice/12 

*See  pages  28  and  29  for  details  of  subjects  and  units. 

**Includes  Strings,  Woodwinds,  Brass,  Percussion,  Harp,  and  Guitar. 


Music  Subject  Requirements  for  Major  Instrument  for  Artist  Diploma 


Piano  and  Harpsichord 

TOTAL 

UNITS  PER 

YEAR 

SUBJECT  NUMBER 

TITLE 

UNITS 

YEAR 

1st 

Mus.  163 

Sight  Reading 

1 

1 

2nd 

253 

Accompanying 

2 

260  (opt) 

Teaching  Methods 

2 

263  (opt) 

Sight  Reading 

1 

291  (opt) 

Chamber  Music 

1 

354 

Style  Study 

1 

3-7 

3rd 

353 

Accompanying 

2 

360  (opt) 

Teaching  Methods 

3 

367  (opt) 

Survey  of  Teaching  Materials 

1 

376 

Departmental  Literature 

1 

391  (opt) 

Chamber  Music 

1 

— 

Music  Elective 

1 

— 

Recital  and  chamber  or  orchestral 

appearance 

2 

6-11 

Voice 

TOTAL 

UNITS  PER 

YEAR 

SUBJECT  NUMBER 

TITLE 

UNITS 

YEAR 

1st 

Mus.  103 

Sight  Singing  (intensive) 

1 

135 

English  Diction 

1 

137 

German  Diction 

1 

138 

Italian  Diction 

1 

4 

2nd 

203 

Sight  Singing  (intensive) 

1 

237 

German  Diction 

1 

238 

Italian  Diction 

1 

240 

Lieder 

2 

292 

Choir 

2 

7 

3rd 

336 

French  Diction 

1 

339 

Oratorio 

1 

340 

Lieder 

2 

341 

Vocal  Coaching 

1 

394* 

Opera 

5 

— 

Recital  and  major  chamber, 

operatic,  or  orchestral  appearance 

2 

12 

*At  the  discretion  of  the  Department  Chairman,  the  student 

may 

substitute  the 

following  for  Mus.  394/5 : 

Mus.  130/1 

293/1 

261/2;  or  370/1  and  372/1 

391/1;  or  392/2 

iw 

lii 

!i(l 


m 

1st 


U 


28 


Strings,  Woodwind,  Brass,  Percussion,  Harp  and  Guitar 

TOTAL 
UNITS  PER 


YEAR 

SUBJECT  NUMBER 

TITLE 

UNITS  YEAR 

1st 

Mus.  190,  195 

Ensemble 

(one  only) 

2 

191 

Chamber  Music 

1 3 

2nd 

290,  295 

Ensemble 

(one  only) 

2 

291 

Chamber  Music 

1 

293 

Collegium  Musicum  (optional) 

1 3-4 

3rd 

378,  379 

Departmental  Literature  (one  only) 

1 

390,  395 

Ensemble 

(one  only) 

2 

391 

Chamber  Music 

1 

Music  Elective  1 

Recital  and  major  chamber  or 

orchestral  appearance  2 7 


Music  Subject  Requirements  for  Major  Instrument  for  Licentiate  Diploma 


Piano  and  Harpsichord  total 

UNITS  PER 


YEAR 

SUBJECT  NUMBER 

TITLE 

UNITS 

YEAR 

1st 

Mus.  163 

Sight  Reading 

1 

1 

2nd 

253 

Accompanying 

2 

260 

Teaching  Methods 

2 

263  (opt) 

Sight  Reading 

1 

354 

Style  Study 

1 

5-6 

3rd 

353 

Accompanying 

2 

360 

Teaching  Methods 

3 

367 

Survey  of  Teaching  Materials 

1 

370 

Elementary  Music  Education 

1 

376 

Departmental  Literature 

1 

391  (opt) 

Chamber  Music 

1 

— 

Recital 

1 

9-10 

Voice 

TOTAL 

UNITS  PER 

YEAR 

SUBJECT  NUMBER 

TITLE 

UNITS 

YEAR 

1st 

Mus.  103 

Sight  Singing  (intensive) 

1 

135 

English  Diction 

1 

137 

German  Diction 

1 

138 

Italian  Diction 

1 

4 

2nd 

203 

Sight  Singing  (intensive) 

1 

237 

German  Diction 

1 

238 

Italian  Diction 

1 

261 

Teaching  Methods 

2 

292 

Choir 

2 

7 

3rd 

240 

Lieder 

2 

336 

French  Diction 

1 

339 

Oratorio 

1 

1 

341 

Vocal  Coaching 

1 

361 

Teaching  Methods 

2 

368 

Study  of  Teaching  Materials 

1 

370 

Elementary  Music  Education 

1 

392 

Choir 

2 

— 

Recital 

1 

12 

Diploma  in  Operatic  Performance 

|i 

Each  candidate  will  work  out  his  program  individually  with  a staff  \ 
adviser.  All  students  are  required  to  complete  those  subjects  listed  below  j 
that  are  prefixed  with  the  letter  A.  Students  must  have  standing  (see 
page  49)  in  those  subjects  prefixed  by  the  letter  B.  Instruction  will  be 
available  as  needed  by  individual  students  in  those  subjects  preceded  by 
the  letter  C.  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  in  Operatic  Performance  are 
expected  to  complete  all  requirements  of  this  program  in  two  years. 
Candidate’s  performance  in  operatic  productions  will  be  graded  by 


Faculty  examiners 

as  With  Distinction, 

Satisfactory,  or  Unsatisfactory. 

Please  see  Opera  Diploma  Subjects  on  page  41  for  more  detailed 
descriptions. 

To  be  completed  over  two  years: 

SUBJECT  NUMBER 

TITLE 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 

A1 

Operatic  Staging 

24  (minimum) 

A2 

English  Diction 

2 

A3 

Voice 

1 

A4 

Acting 

1 

A5 

Languages 

1 

B6 

Dance 

Arranged 

B7 

Fencing 

Arranged 

C9 

Makeup 

as  necessary 

CIO 

Piano 

as  necessary 
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Description  of  Subjects 


Degree  and  Diploma  Subjects 

100  Materials  of  Music  Harmony:  triads,  non-harmonic  materials,  dominant 
seventh  and  derivatives,  secondary  dominants,  simple  modulation.  Elementary 
forms,  and  analysis  of  18th-  and  19th-century  literature.  Two  units. 

102  Sight  Singing  and  Dictation  Sight  singing;  melodic,  rhythmic,  and  har- 
monic dictation,  paralleling  the  study  of  the  materials  of  music.  Text:  Hinde- 
mith Elementary  Musicianship.  One  unit. 

103  Sight  Singing  Intensive  practice  in  reading  of  standard  vocal  and  choral 
repertoire.  For  singers  and  organists  in  performance  courses.  One  unit. 

104  Keyboard  Harmony  Chords  and  scales  in  all  major  and  minor  keys. 
Playing  of  cadence  types.  Modulation  to  closely  related  keys.  Realization  of 
elementary  figured  bass.  Transposition  in  two  parts.  Use  of  five  clefs  in  two- 
part  score  reading.  Sight  harmonization  of  simple  melodies.  One  unit. 

Non-pianists  in  Performance-degree  and  Diploma  programs  without  pre- 
vious keyboard  training  may  defer  taking  Mus.  104  until  the  second  year  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  instructor.  In  such  cases  Mus.  204  will  be  taken  in 
the  third  year.  Non-pianists  in  the  Performance  programs  will  be  expected  to 
reach  Grade  vi  r.c.m.  (or  equivalent)  level  in  piano  by  their  graduating  year. 

120  History  of  Music  The  study  of  music  as  a literature:  the  major  styles 
and  forms  of  western  music  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present,  non-western 
music  of  high  civilizations  and  popular  music.  Texts:  Apel,  Harvard  Dictionary 
of  Music,  complete  edition  (Harvard),  Grout,  A History  of  Western  Music 
(Norton),  Kamien,  The  Norton  Scores  (Norton),  Lerner,  Study  Scores  of 
Musical  Styles  (McGraw-Hill).  Three  units  (2  lectures  and  one  tutorial). 

130  Choral  Technique  The  study  of  choral  repertoire  through  class  perfor- 
mance. Class  study  of  vocal  techniques:  tone  production,  phrasing,  articulation, 
diction,  repertoire.  Special  emphasis  on  the  changing  voice.  Individual  experi- 
ence in  solo  singing.  One  unit. 

135  English  Diction  Physiology  of  the  voice.  Exercises  to  develop  resonance 
and  clarity  of  articulation.  Detailed  analysis  of  vowel  and  consonant  sounds 
occurring  in  English.  One  unit. 

137  German  Diction  Elementary  German  grammar.  Phonetics.  Conversation. 
Sound  production  as  applied  to  reading  and  singing.  One  unit. 

138  Italian  Diction  Elementary  Italian  phonetics  and  grammar.  First  term 
covers  phonetics  of  Italian  as  applied  to  reading  and  singing.  Second  term 
covers  grammar.  One  unit. 
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150  Instrumental  Class  - Strings  The  study  of  stringed  instruments.  Special- 
ized study  in  violin.  Students  with  adequate  prior  experience  in  violin  or  viola 
will  specialize  in  cello.  Instruments  will  be  provided  for  practice.  One  unit. 

151  Instrumental  Class  - Woodwind  and  Brass  Practical  study  of  wind  instru- 
ments with  emphasis  on  tone  production,  embouchure,  fingering,  tuning,  and 
care  of  the  instrument.  The  student  will  specialize  either  in  clarinet  and  flute 
or  trumpet  and  trombone.  Instruments  will  be  provided  for  practice.  One  unit. 

163  Sight  Reading  The  reading  and  study  of  solo  pieces,  accompaniments, 
duets,  and  symphonies  and  overtures  arranged  for  two  pianos.  One  unit. 

185  Applied  Music  Individual  instruction  in  the  student’s  major  performance 
medium.  One  full  or  one  half  hour  lessons.  One  to  three  units. 

190a  Band  The  University  of  Toronto  Concert  Band  provides  ensemble  ex- 
perience for  qualified  players  of  wind  and  percussion  instruments.  Four  hours. 
Two  units. 

190b  Band  The  Repertory  Band  provides  ensemble  experience  for  less  ad- 
vanced players.  Four  hours.  Two  units. 

191  Chamber  Music  Students  registered  for  chamber  music,  receive  credit 
for  the  various  small-ensemble  activities  which  may  be  grouped  under  this 
heading;  each  student  compiles  a Credit  Sheet  to  be  initialled  by  instructors 
and  coaches  of  the  ensemble  he  has  taken  part  in.  Two  hours.  One  unit. 

192a  Concert  Choir  Concert  Choir  provides  choral  experience  and  training 
to  qualified  singers.  Four  hours.  Two  units. 

192b  Repertory  Chorus  Repertory  Chorus  provides  choral  experience  and 
training  to  less  experienced  singers.  Two  hours.  One  unit. 

195a  Orchestra  The  University  of  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra,  of  approxi- 
mately 85  players,  performs  in  three  concerts  and  two  major  operas  annually. 
Four  hours.  Two  units. 

195b  Orchestra  The  Repertory  Orchestra  provides  orchestral  experience  for 
less  advanced  players.  Two  and  one  half  hours.  One  unit. 

200  Materials  of  Music  Chromatic  harmony  and  an  introduction  to  20th- 
century  techniques.  Extended  forms,  and  analysis  of  19th-  and  20th-century 
literature.  Two  units.  Prerequisite:  Music  100. 

201  Materials  of  Music  Chromatic  harmony.  Analysis  of  19th-  and  20th- 
century  literature.  Ear  training:  harmonic,  melodic,  and  rhythmic  dictation. 
Three  units.  Prerequisite:  Music  100. 

202  Sight  Singing  and  Dictation  A continuation  of  Music  102.  One  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Music  102. 

203  Sight  Singing  A continuation  of  Music  103.  One  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music 
103. 
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204  Keyboard  Harmony  Improvisation  of  eight-  and  sixteen-bar  sentences 
using  given  motives  and  modulation.  Altered  chords.  Sight  harmonization  of 
chromatic  melodies.  Figured  bass  in  baroque  style.  Advanced  transposition. 
Three-part  score  reading  in  five  clefs;  transposing  instruments;  simple  string 
quartet  scores.  One  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music  104. 

210  Composition  The  small  forms  for  piano,  voice,  and  solo  instruments. 
Opportunities  are  provided  for  the  performance  of  student  compositions.  Two 
units.  Prerequisite:  Music  100. 

211  Composition  Similar  to  Music  210  but  for  students  who  have  chosen 
Composition  as  their  minor  concentration.  Two  hours.  One  unit. 

215  Orchestration  Scoring  for  various  combinations  of  woodwinds,  horns, 
strings,  and  timpani.  Special  problems  of  piano  transcription.  Study  of  selected 
scores.  One  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music  100. 

220  History  of  Music  Music  from  1600  to  1900  viewed  as  a continuous  and 
unbroken  tradition.  The  background  to  the  most  characteristic  musical  aesthetic 
features  of  the  period  is  examined  in  depth  and  the  musical  institutions  peculiar 
to  the  period  are  contrasted  to  earlier  and  later  institutions.  Texts:  In  addition 
to  those  listed  under  Music  120,  Palisca,  Baroque  Music  (Prentice-Hall), 
Pauly,  Music  of  the  Classic  Era  (Prentice-Hall),  Longyear,  Nineteenth-Century 
Romanticism  in  Music  (Prentice-Hall),  Blume,  Classic  and  Romantic  Music 
(Norton)  plus  selected  scores.  Three  units  (2  lectures  and  one  tutorial). 
Pre-requisites:  Music  100  and  120. 

221  History  of  Music  (1971-72  only)  The  Renaissance,  Baroque  and  Classic 
periods.  Texts:  In  addition  to  those  listed  under  Music  120,  Blume,  Renaissance 
and  Baroque  Music  (Norton),  Blume,  Classic  and  Romantic  Music  (Norton) 
and  selected  scores.  Two  units.  Pre-requisites:  Music  121. 

222  History  and  Literature  of  Music  Topics  in  the  17th  and  18  centuries. 
Proseminar,  two  units.  Prerequisites:  Music  100  and  120. 

223  Research  Method  and  Music  Bibliography  Method  in  musical  research; 
studies  in  reference  books,  sources  and  music  editions.  Text:  Duckies,  Music 
Reference  and  Research  Materials,  2nd  edition  (Free  Press).  Two  units.  Pre- 
requisite: Music  120. 

230  Choral  Technique  A continuation  of  Music  130.  One  unit. 


k- 


237  German  Diction 


A continuation  of  Music  137.  One  unit. 


238  Italian  Diction  A continuation  of  Music  138.  One  unit. 


240  Lieder  The  study  and  performance  of  songs  by  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Brahms,  Wolf,  Mahler,  Strauss.  Two  units. 

250  Instrumental  Class  - Strings  A continuation  of  Music  150  covering 
further  work  on  the  instrument  studied  in  first  year.  Instruments  will  be  pro- 
vided for  practice.  One  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music  150. 
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251  Instrumental  Class  - Woodwind  and  Brass  A continuation  of  Music  151. 
Students  will  specialize  in  the  family  of  instruments  not  covered  in  first  year. 
Instruments  will  be  provided  for  practice.  One  unit. 

253  Accompanying  Exploration  of  the  piano  chamber  music  literature,  prin- 
cipally that  for  piano  with  one  other  instrument.  Students  prepare  and  perform 
with  student  singers  and  instrumentalists.  Emphasis  on  ensemble,  balance, 
characterization,  and  phrasing.  Primarily  intended  for  piano  majors  in  the  Per- 
formance and  Diploma  programs  but  may  be  elected  by  other  piano  majors 
with  permission  of  the  instructors.  Two  units. 

255  Accompanying  Study  and  practice  emphasizing  the  use  of  the  piano  in 
school  music  teaching.  Accompaniment  of  solo  songs,  choral  music,  instru- 
mental solos  and  ensembles.  Eurther  practical  experience  in  transposition, 
sight  harmonization,  improvisation  and  sight  reading.  Assignments  appropriate 
to  the  level  of  keyboard  facility  of  individual  class  members.  Primarily  intended 
for  students  with  major  or  minor  concentrations  in  Vocal  or  Instrumental 
Music  Education.  One  unit. 

257  Accompanying  and  Sight  Reading  Accompaniment  of  choral  and  solo 
vocal  literature  with  emphasis  on  problems  of  transcription  from  piano  and 
orchestral  media.  Hymn  and  anthem  accompaniment.  Service  playing.  Sight 
reading  and  vocal  score  reading.  One  unit. 

260  Teaching  Methods  - Piano  The  historical  evaluation  of  piano  technique 
and  teaching.  Theory  and  practice  in  piano  teaching.  Demonstration  lessons. 
Two  units. 

261  Teaching  Methods  - Voice  The  physiology  and  techniques  of  singing. 
Vocal  literature.  Programming  for  beginners.  Two  units. 

263  Sight  Reading  A continuation  of  163,  required  for  those  who  received 
less  than  75%  in  163.  One  unit. 

285  Applied  Music  See  Music  185.  1-3  units. 

290a  University  of  Toronto  Concert  Band  Four  hours.  Two  units. 

290b  Repertory  Band  Four  hours.  Two  Units. 

291  Chamber  Music  See  191.  Two  hours.  One  unit. 

292a  Concert  Choir  Four  hours.  Two  units. 

292b  Repertory  Chorus  Two  hours.  One  Unit. 

293  Collegium  Musicum  Specialized  work  in  music  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries.  Repertoire  classes  for  singers  and  instrumentalists.  Two  hours.  One 
unit. 

295a  University  of  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  Four  hours.  Two  units. 
295b  Repertory  Orchestra  Two  and  one  half  hours.  One  unit. 
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300  Counterpoint  Counterpoint  in  18th-century  style.  One  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Music  100. 

301  Materials  of  20th-century  Music  A sudy  of  selected  contemporary  music 
with  emphasis  on  analytical  and  performance  problems.  One  unit. 

304  Keyboard  Harmony  Advanced  work  in  specialized  fields  of  harmony,  im- 
provisation, and  score  reading  (including  vocal  and  orchestral  scores).  One 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Music  204. 

307  Analytical  Technique  Harmonic,  contrapuntal,  and  structural  analysis  of 
selected  works  from  Bach  to  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  One  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Music  200  or  201. 

308  Counterpoint  Counterpoint  in  16th-century  style.  One  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Music  100. 

310  Composition  The  extended  forms,  including  writing  for  orchestra.  Two 
units.  Prerequisite:  Music  210. 

311  Composition  Similar  to  Music  310  but  for  students  who  have  chosen 
Composition  as  their  minor  concentration.  Two  hours.  One  unit. 

315  Orchestration  Scoring  for  the  large  orchestra,  including  harp  and  per- 
cussion. Study  of  selected  scores.  Two  units.  Prerequisite:  Music  215, 

316  Orchestration  Scoring  for  wind  and  percussion  instruments  both  in  small 
groups  and  in  the  concert  band,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  requirements  for 
school  instrumental  groups.  Problems  of  transcription  from  other  musical 
media.  One  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music  100. 

321  History  of  Music  The  19th  and  20th  Centuries.  Texts:  In  addition  to 
those  listed  under  Music  120,  Blume:  Classic  and  Romantic  Music  (Norton) 
and  selected  scores.  Two  units.  Prerequisite:  Music  221. 

322  History  and  Literature  of  Music  Topics  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
Proseminar,  two  units.  Prerequisites:  Music  200  and  120. 

325  Music  of  North  America  Music  of  the  New  World  from  the  early 
settlers  to  the  20th  century.  Texts:  Hitchcock,  Music  in  the  United  States, 
A Historical  Introduction  (Prentice-Hall);  Kallmann,  A History  of  Music  in 
Canada,  1534—1914  (Toronto).  Two  units. 

327  Musical  Acoustics  Physical  and  physiological  determinants  of  sensations 
of  sound.  Properties  of  sound.  Formation  of  scales  and  tone  systems.  Problems 
of  tuning  and  temperament.  Bartholomew,  Acoustics  of  Music  (Prentice-Hall). 
One  unit. 

330  Choral  Technique  Vocal  technique:  breathing,  support,  posture;  attack, 
release;  vowels,  consonants;  diphthongs.  Practical  coaching  and  conducting  of 
homophonic  music.  Two  units.  Prerequisite:  Music  230. 

331  Voice  Class  Specialized  study  of  voice  production  with  emphasis  on 
individual  development  and  performance.  Enrolment  limited  to  12  students. 
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Available  as  an  elective  to  students  in  third  and  fourth  years.  Priority  will  be 
given  to  those  with  a major  concentration  in  Vocal  Music  Education,  but,  if 
places  are  available,  students  concurrently  enrolled  in  Choral  Technique  330 
or  430  will  be  admitted.  May  not  be  elected  by  students  whose  applied  music 
major  is  voice.  One  unit. 

336  French  Diction  Elementary  Erench  grammar.  Phonetics.  Sound  produc- 
tion as  applied  to  reading  and  singing.  Performance  of  French  repertoire.  One 
unit. 

339  Oratorio  The  study  of  oratorio  repertoire  in  general.  One  unit. 

340  Lieder  A continuation  of  Music  240.  Two  units. 

341  Vocal  Coaching  Private  coaching  in  recital  repertoire.  One  half  hour. 
One  unit. 

343F  Studies  in  the  history  of  music  in  Canada  The  background  and  develop- 
ment of  musical  life  in  Canada.  Texts:  H.  Kallman,  A History  of  Music  in 
Canada  1534-1914;  A.  Walter,  Aspects  of  Music  in  Canada.  Two  hours,  fall 
term,  1971-72  only.  One  unit.  Prerequisite:  220  or  222,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

344F  Music  in  Britain  British  music  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies. The  “renaissance”  of  musical  composition  in  the  second  half  of  Victoria’s 
reign.  Elgar,  Vaughan  Williams,  Holst,  Walton,  and  Britten.  Two  hours,  fall 
term  1971-72  only.  One  unit.  Prerequisite:  220  or  222,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

345F  Song  European  folk  and  art  traditions  in  the  larger  context  of  world- 
wide song  and  European  instrumental  music.  The  monophonic  and  polyphonic 
song  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  17th  century.  Two  hours,  fall  term,  1971-72 
only.  One  unit.  Prerequisite:  220  or  222,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

346F  Music  and  theatre  in  the  20th  century  All  aspects  of  musical  and  visual 
associations  - opera,  drama,  film,  dance,  “happenings”,  etc.  Texts:  J.  Cage, 
Silence',  R.  Kostelanetz,  The  Theatre  of  Mixed  Means.  Two  hours,  fall  term 
1972-73  only.  One  unit.  Prerequisite:  220  or  222,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

347F  Beethoven  The  late  works:  the  sonatas  and  quartets,  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony and  the  Missa  Solemnis;  and  an  introduction  to  the  sketch  books. 
Suggested  reading:  Thayer,  Tovey,  Kerman  and  selected  scores.  Two  hours, 
fall  term  1972-73  only.  One  unit.  Prerequisite:  220  or  222,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

348F  Franco-Flemish  Polyphony  The  musical  world  of  about  1430-1530  and 
the  masters  who  dominated  it.  “Intellectual”  versus  “expressive”  ideals,  per- 
formance problems  and  possibilities,  the  influence  on  Webern  and  other  modern 
composers.  Two  hours,  fall  term  1972-73  only.  One  unit.  Prerequisite:  220  or 
222,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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350  Instrumental  Class  - Strings  Further  study  of  stringed  instruments. 
^Specialized  work  on  cello.  Students  who  have  adequate  prior  experience  on 
' violin  and  cello  will  specialize  in  double  bass.  Instruments  will  be  provided  for 

practice.  One  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music  250. 

351  Instrumental  Class  - Woodwind  and  Brass  Further  study  of  wind  instru- 
ment performance.  Students  will  specialize  either  in  woodwind  (oboe  and 
bassoon)  or  in  brass  (French  horn,  euphonium,  and  tuba).  Instruments  will  be 
provided  for  practice.  One  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music  151  or  251. 

352  Instrumental  Class  - Percussion  Practical  study  of  percussion  instruments. 
Students  will  specialize  in  snare  drum  and  will  have  periodic  playing  examina- 
tions. Timpani,  mallet-played  instruments,  cymbals,  and  accessory  instruments. 
Care  and  maintenance  of  percussion  instruments  and  equipment.  One  hour, 
one  term  only.  One  half  unit. 

353  Accompanying  A continuation  of  Music  253.  Prerequisite:  253.  Two 
units. 

354  Style  Study  - Piano  Stylistic  analysis  of  the  most  significant  pieces  in 
the  piano  repertoire.  Problems  of  phrasing,  rhythm,  and  ornamentation;  dis- 
cussion and  comparison  of  editions  and  trends  of  interpretation.  One  unit. 

355  Accompanying  A continuation  of  Music  255.  One  unit. 

356  Band  and  Orchestral  Technique  Lectures:  The  place  of  instrumental 
music  education  in  the  schools.  The  organization  and  training  of  wind  instru- 
ment groups  with  emphasis  on  the  concert  band.  Procedures  in  instrumental 
class  instruction.  Operation  of  the  instrumental  music  library.  One  hour.  Reper- 
toire laboratories:  wind  instruments,  one  hour;  stringed  instruments,  one  hour. 
Three  units.  Prerequisites:  Music  150,  151,  251. 


357  Improvisation  and  Continuo  Ground  basses,  preludes,  interludes,  modu- 
lation, harmonization,  and  improvisation  of  material  derived  from  liturgical 
music.  Also  realization  of  figured  basses  from  Handel  and  Bach.  One  unit. 

360  Teaching  Methods  - Piano  A continuation  of  Music  260.  Stylistic  analy- 
sis and  technique  in  piano  teaching.  Performance  of  representative  works  by 
class  members  with  study  and  analysis.  Demonstration  lessons  with  advanced 
pupils.  Three  units. 


361  Teaching  Methods  — Voice  A continuation  of  Music  261.  Programming 
for  advanced  singers.  Students  are  required  to  teach  at  least  one  pupil,  the 
teaching  to  be  supervised  and  demonstration  lessons  to  be  given.  Two  units. 

367  Survey  of  Teaching  Materials  - Piano  Sight  reading,  with  emphasis  on 
teaching  repertoire.  One  unit. 

368  Survey  of  Teaching  Materials  - Voice  Sight  reading,  with  emphasis  on 
teaching  repertoire.  One  unit. 


370  Elementary  Music  Education  Introduction  to  Elementary  Music  Educa- 
tion methods  used  in  North  American  schools:  Carl  Orff,  Music  for  Children-, 
■ Mary  Helen  Richards,  Threshold  to  Music-,  Kodaly,  Choral  Method.  One  unit. 
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372  Movement  and  Dance  One  unit.  Corequisite:  Music  370. 

376  Departmental  Literature,  Piano  A systematic  survey  of  repertoire. 
Regular  performance  and  critical  evaluation  are  given  in  class.  One  unit. 

377  Departmental  Literature,  Organ  See  Music  376.  One  unit. 

378  Departmental  Literature,  Strings  See  Music  376.  One  unit. 

379  Departmental  Literature,  Winds  See  Music  376.  One  unit. 

380  Conducting  Principles  of  baton  technique.  Conducting  of  simple  vocal 
and  instrumental  scores.  Special  attention  to  the  interpretation  of  condensed 
scores.  One  unit.  (This  subject  is  normally  not  available  to  second-year 
students.) 

385  Applied  Music  See  Music  185.  1-3  units. 

388  Harpsichord  Class  lessons  for  organ  majors.  One  unit. 

390a  University  of  Toronto  Concert  Band  Four  hours.  Two  units. 

390b  Repertory  Band  Four  hours.  Two  units. 

391  Chamber  Music  See  191.  Two  hours.  One  unit. 

392a  Concert  Choir  Four  hours.  Two  units. 

392b  Repertory  Chorus  Two  hours.  One  unit. 

393  Collegium  Musicum  See  293.  Two  hours.  One  unit. 

394  Opera  Introductory  studies  in  operatic  performance.  Vocal  and  dramatic 
coaching  and  staging.  Speech,  acting,  mime,  movement,  fencing,  eurythmics, 
makeup.  Selected  students  will  be  cast  in  major  productions.  Five  units. 

395a  University  of  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  Four  hours.  Two  units. 

395b  Repertory  Orchestra  Two  and  one  half  hours.  One  unit. 

407  Contemporary  Analysis  Analysis  of  selected  20th-century  works.  One 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Music  200  or  201. 

408  Fugue  Fugue  in  three  or  four  parts.  Analysis  of  selected  fugues,  from  the 
baroque  to  the  present.  One  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music  200  or  201;  and  300  or 
308. 

410  Composition  A continuation  of  Music  310.  At  least  two  compositions  to 
be  prepared  for  student  performance.  Two  units.  Prerequisite:  Music  310. 

416  Orchestration  Writing  for  stringed  instruments,  for  small  combinations  of 
strings,  winds,  and  percussion,  and  for  the  full  orchestra.  Analysis  of  selected 
scores.  Two  units.  Prerequisite:  Music  316. 

417  Choral  Arranging  Writing  for  voices  in  various  combinations  and  at 
different  levels  of  difficulty.  Setting  of  folk  material.  Critical  analysis  of  school 
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choral  publications.  Studies  in  this  subject  will  be  correlated  with  those  in 
Choral  Technique.  One  unit.  Prerequisites:  Music  200  and  230. 

422  History  and  Literature  of  Music  Topics  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance.  Proseminar,  two  units.  Prerequisites:  Music  222  or  322.  Co- 
requisite: Music  423. 

423  Notation  of  Early  Music  Medieval  and  Renaissance  music  studied 
through  its  notation.  Two  units.  Prerequisite:  Music  200.  Co-requisite:  422. 

427  Introduction  to  Ethnomusicology  Descriptive  and  comparative  studies  of 
traditional  musics,  including  tribal  and  Oriental  cultures  and  Western  folk 
idioms.  Analysis  and  transcription  of  field  recordings.  Methods  employed  in 
this  research.  Two  units.  Text:  Nettl,  Theory  and  Method  in  Ethnomusicology 
(Free  Press  of  Glencoe).  Prerequisite:  Music  327. 

430  Choral  Technique  A continuation  of  Music  330.  Conducting  of  plain- 
song,  polyphonic  motet,  choral-orchestral  works.  Preparation  of  concerts  and 
examinations.  Evaluation  of  choral  material.  Repertoire.  Two  units.  Prerequi- 
site: Music  330. 

440  Lieder  A continuation  of  Music  340.  One  unit. 


443S  Opera  Musical  theatre  viewed  from  its  literary,  musical,  historical, 
dramatic,  sociological  and  aesthetic  aspects.  Two  or  three  topics  for  in-depth 
study  will  be  chosen.  Texts:  Kerman,  Opera  as  Drama  (Vintage);  selected 
scores.  Two  hours,  spring  term  1971-72  only.  One  unit.  Prerequisite:  220  or 
222,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

444S  Plainchant  An  introductory  study,  with  emphasis  on  the  musical 
characteristics  of  various  melody  types,  and  their  relation  to  liturgical  function. 
Other  questions  to  be  considered  include  problems  of  origins  and  development, 
the  manuscripts,  notation,  rhythmic  theories,  the  19th  century  revival.  Suggested 
reading:  Apel,  Gregorian  Chant  (Indiana  Univ.  1958);  Reese,  Music  in  the 
Middle  Ages  (Norton)  1941.  Two  hours,  spring  term  1971-72  only.  One  unit. 
Prerequisite:  220  or  222,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 


445S  Musical  Criticism:  Aesthetics  and  Analysis  An  investigation  of  tacit 
assumptions  and  concepts  about  analysis  (structural  elements  of  style,  rhythm, 
melody,  harmony,  form)  and  aesthetics  (value  criteria  of  beauty,  perception, 
significance,  expression).  Two  hours,  spring  term  1971-72  only.  One  unit. 
Prerequisites:  220  or  222,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 


446S  Impressionism  and  Expressionism  French  and  German  music  from  the 
death  of  Wagner  to  World  War  ii.  Emphasis  on  the  many  artistic  “isms”  of  the 
early  20th  century.  Two  hours,  spring  term  1972-73  only.  One  unit.  Prere- 
quisite: 220  or  222,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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447S  Editing  Early  Music  for  Performance  A consideration  of  all  aspects 
relating  to  the  stages  between  original  source  and  final  sound.  Notation  will  not 
be  required.  Experiments  may  be  carried  out  in  class.  Two  hours,  spring  term, 
1972-73  only.  One  unit.  Prerequisite:  220  or  222,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
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448S  Programmatic  Music  A study  of  the  different  ways  in  which  music  has 
been  exploited  throughout  the  history  of  western  music  to  depict  extra-musical 
subjects.  The  familiar  genres,  such  as  the  symphonic  poem,  programme  sym- 
phony, and  character  piece,  as  well  as  less  easily  definable  genres  will  be 
examined  in  detail.  Two  hours,  spring  term,  1972-73  only.  One  unit.  Pre-  . 
requisite:  220  or  222,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

450  Instrumental  Class  - Strings  Further  study  of  stringed  instruments. 
Specialized  work  on  double  bass.  Instruments  will  be  provided  for  practice. 
One  unit.  Prerequisite;  Music  350. 

451  Instrumental  Class  - Woodwind  and  Brass  A continuation  of  Music  351. 
Students  will  specialize  in  the  family  of  wind  instruments  not  covered  in  third 
year.  Instruments  will  be  provided  for  practice.  One  unit.  Prerequisite;  Music 
151  or  251. 

453  Accompanying  A continuation  of  Music  353.  Two  units. 

456  Band  and  Orchestral  Technique  Lectures:  The  string  program  in  the 
schools.  The  organization  and  training  of  string  groups  and  of  the  full 
orchestra.  Small  ensembles  in  the  school  program.  Physical  accommodation 
for  school  instrumental  music.  Purchasing  and  maintenance  of  instruments. 
One  hour.  Repertoire  laboratory;  orchestra,  one  hour.  Two  units.  Prerequisite: 
Music  356. 

457  Improvisation  and  Continuo  A continuation  of  Music  357.  One  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Music  357. 

460  Teaching  Methods  - Organ  Principles  and  techniques  of  organ  instruc- 
tion. One  unit. 

470  Elementary  Music  Education  Evaluation  of  source  material  used  in  the 
elementary  schools,  teaching  methods,  and  observation  in  Metro  Toronto 
Public  Schools.  Visiting  lecturers  and  lecture  demonstrations  on  Suzuki, 
Dalcroze  Eurythmics,  etc.  Three  units.  Prerequisite:  Music  370,  372. 

471  Comparative  Music  Education  A survey  of  music  education  and  general 
musical  life  in  North  America,  Europe,  and  Japan;  their  relevance  to  Canadian 
music  education  and  society.  One  unit. 

477  Departmental  Literature,  Organ  One  unit. 

480  Conducting  A continuation  of  Music  380.  Special  reference  to  conduct-  | 
ing  from  full  score.  Two  units.  Prerequisite;  Music  380. 

485  Applied  Music  See  185.  One  to  three  units. 

490a  University  of  Toronto  Concert  Band  Four  hours.  Two  units. 

490b  Repertory  Band  Four  hours.  Two  units. 

491  Chamber  Music  See  191.  Two  hours.  One  unit. 

492a  Concert  Choir  Four  hours.  Two  units. 
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492b  Repertory  Chorus  Two  hours.  One  unit. 

494  Opera  A continuation  of  Music  394.  Five  units. 

495a  University  of  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  Four  hours.  Two  units. 

495b  Repertory  Orchestra  Two  and  one  half  hours.  One  unit. 

Opera  Diploma  Subjects 

A1  Operatic  Staging  Rehearsals  for  major  operatic  productions.  Between  pro- 
ductions, students  will  have  special  assignments:  scenes  or  extracts  from  the 
operatic  repertoire. 

A2  English  Diction  Physiology  of  the  voice.  Exercises  to  develop  resonance 
and  clarity  of  articulation.  Detailed  analysis  of  vowel  and  consonant  sounds 
occurring  in  English. 

A3  Voice  Private  instruction  for  operatic-performance  majors. 

A4  Acting  Theory  and  practice  in  acting  technique. 

A5  Languages  Diction  coaching  in  English,  Italian,  German,  French,  for 
operatic  performance. 

B6  Dance  Exercise  in  physical  training  and  coordination,  together  with 
general  movement  and  dancing,  including  ballet. 

B7  Fencing, 

C9  Makeup  Instruction  in  basic  and  character  makeup,  as  required  in  con- 
nection with  specific  production  roles. 

CIO  Piano  Instruction  as  required,  for  operatic-performance  majors. 

Arts  and  Science  Subjects 

Only  subjects  given  exclusively  for  Eaculty  of  Music  students  are  described 
here.  For  descriptions  of  all  other  available  Arts  and  Science  subjects,  see  the 
Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

English  515  Twentieth-Century  Literature  This  course  provides  an  intro- 
duction to  twentieth-century  literature  through  a study  of  representative  works 
of  important  playwrights,  poets,  novelists  and  short-story  writers.  Three  units. 

English  516  Drama  and  the  Modern  Theatre  This  course  is  designed  to 
increase  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  drama.  It  will  deal  with  plays  which 
are  still  being  performed  in  the  contemporary  theatre  and  will  consider  the 
reasons  for  their  theatrical  effectiveness  for  modern  audiences.  Where  possible, 
attention  will  be  given  to  filmed  drama  and  to  plays  currently  being  performed 
in  Toronto.  Three  units. 
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Organizations^  Facilities 


Performing  Organizations 

University  of  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra 

The  Orchestra  rehearses  twice  weekly  under  its  permanent  conductor, 
Victor  Feldbrill.  In  addition  to  study  and  performance  of  the  orchestral 
repertoire,  it  serves  as  the  opera  orchestra.  Readings  of  concertos  with 
student  soloists,  and  of  new  scores  by  student  composers,  form  part  of  the 
Orchestra’s  regular  policy.  Membership  is  open  to  specially  qualified  non- 
Faculty  students  and  other  members  of  the  University  community. 

University  of  Toronto  Concert  Band 

The  Concert  Band,  conducted  by  Professor  Robert  A.  Rosevear  with  Pro- 
fessor Herbert  Mueller  as  Assistant  Conductor,  is  an  official  all-university 
musical  organization.  Concerts  are  presented  in  the  Edward  Johnson 
Building  and  at  other  universities.  Membership  in  the  Concert  Band  is 
required  of  wind  and  percussion  instrument  performers  enrolled  in  the 
Faculty  of  Music  but  is  also  open  to  students  and  staff  of  the  University 
at  large. 

Concert  Choir 

The  Concert  Choir  numbers  approximately  sixty  voices  and  rehearses 
twice  weekly  under  Lloyd  Bradshaw’s  direction.  Its  repertoire  includes 
works  from  the  Medieval  period  to  the  present.  Several  concerts  are  pre- 
sented each  season  both  in  Toronto  and  in  other  centres.  Membership  is 
also  open  to  qualified  singers  from  other  divisions  of  the  University. 

Opera  Department 

Two  or  three  full-scale  opera  productions  are  presented  each  season  in  the 
MacMillan  Theatre.  In  recent  years,  the  repertoire  has  included  Debussy’s 
Pelleas  et  Melisande,  Humphrey  Searle’s  Hamlet  (North  American  pre- 
miere), Strauss’  Ariadne  on  Naxos,  Ravel’s  L’Enfant  et  les  sortileges,  and 
Gluck’s  Iphigenie  en  Tauride. 

Chamber  Music 

Varied  classes  in  chamber  music  are  given:  string,  woodwind,  and  brass 
as  well  as  mixed  ensembles  including  percussion.  A Contemporary  Music 
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Group  and  Stage  Band  both  meet  regularly.  The  Collegium  Musicum  spe- 
cializes in  the  repertoire  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  the  Medieval 
Music  Group  is  devoted  to  the  study  and  performance  of  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  music.  Concerts  by  these  groups  are  given  regularly. 

Undergraduate  Association 

The  Undergraduate  Association  is  the  official  undergraduate  organization 
in  the  Faculty  of  Music. 

The  object  of  the  Association,  as  stated  in  its  Constitution,  is  “to  pro-  . 
mote  the  interests  of  undergraduates  in  the  Faculty  of  Music,  to  cultivate 
relations  between  the  faculty  and  the  student  body,  to  encourage  partici- 
pation of  the  student  body  in  University  activities,  and  to  further  goodwill 
among  the  members  themselves.” 

The  officers  are  elected  annually  and  consist  of  the  President,  the 
Vice-President,  the  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the  Students’  Administrative 
Council  representative,  and  an  Executive  Committee  composed  of  mem- 
bers representing  each  year  and  course.  One  member  of  the  faculty  is 
chosen  annually  by  the  officers  of  the  Association  to  act  as  an  adviser. 

Each  undergraduate  class  annually  elects  a representative  to  sit  on  the 
Faculty  Council. 

Information  Office 

Concert  engagements  outside  the  Faculty,  for  students  and  recent  gradu- 
ates, are  arranged  through  the  Information  Office.  Requests  are  filled 
for  oratorio  and  other  soloists,  choristers,  organists,  accompanists,  and 
musical  performers  in  all  categories.  The  Office  also  fills  teaching  engage- 
ments, and  provides  assistance  in  securing  summer  employment. 

Music  Series 

Thursday  Evening  Series  and  Sunday  Afternoon  Series 
Two  series  of  chamber  music,  including  soloists  and  smaller  ensembles 
of  international  calibre  from  Europe,  the  United  States,  Canada  and  from 
the  Faculty’s  own  staff  members.  The  Thursday  Evening  Series  is  now 
in  its  17th  year. 

Thursday  Afternoon  Series 

Each  Thursday  afternoon  during  the  academic  year  the  Faculty  of  Music 
presents  a series  of  lectures  and  recitals  by  staff  members  and  visiting 
artists  as  well  as  by  student  groups.  Programs  are  held  either  in  the 
Edward  Johnson  Building  at  2 p.m.  or  in  Eaton  Auditorium  at  1.30  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Women’s  Musical  Club.  All  programs  are  open  to  the 
public. 
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Colleges 

With  the  establishment  of  New  College  and  Innis  College,  which  are  open 
to  students  of  all  faculties,  it  is  now  possible  for  students  of  the  Faculty 
of  Music  to  become  members  of  a college.  Membership  in  a college  is  not 
obligatory,  and  application  for  membership  is  at  the  option  of  the  student. 

Students  entering  the  First  Year  will  receive  application  forms  for 
college  membership  along  with  their  offers  of  admission  to  the  Faculty. 
Those  interested  in  college  membership  should  return  completed  forms 
with  their  letters  of  acceptance  and  tuition  deposit.  A college  fee  of  $15 
is  required  of  all  students  accepted  for  membership. 

New  College 

New  College  is  a multi-faculty  co-educational  college.  In  addition  to  stu- 
dents from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  those  from  other  Faculties 
and  Schools  are  eligible  for  membership.  This  gives  students  from  all 
divisions  of  the  University  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  activities 
of  a college  and  to  associate  with  students  in  other  fields  of  study. 
Tutorial  classes  are  provided  for  First  Year  students  in  some  subjects. 

New  buildings,  centrally  located  on  the  west  campus,  provide  academic, 
social,  and  dining  facilities  for  all  members  of  the  College  and  in  addition 
accommodate  some  675  men  and  women  in  residence. 

Students  applying  for  membership  in  the  College  who  wish  accommo- 
dation in  the  Residence  must  apply  on  the  prescribed  form  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women,  New  College. 

Innis  College 

Innis  College  was  constituted  on  July  1,  1964,  and  admitted  its  first 
students  in  the  following  September.  It  is  a multi-faculty  college  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  includes  undergraduate  students  in  all  Facul- 
ties and  Schools  of  the  University. 

A special  feature  is  the  Writing  Laboratory.  This  service  offers  assis- 
tance to  Innis  College  students  in  the  skills  and  methods  of  writing  essays 
and  other  academic  reports.  A staff  of  experienced  teachers  is  available 
to  give  individual  instruction. 

In  September  1969,  Innis  College  introduced  experimental  courses 
which  focus  on  contemporary  themes  and  problems. 

The  College  has  limited  residential  space  available  in  houses  on  cam- 
pus. Separate  application  for  residence  accommodation  must  be  made 
directly  to  the  Residence  Co-ordinator  of  Innis  College. 

Students  entering  First  Year  will  be  invited  to  apply  for  membership 
after  they  have  been  accepted  into  their  Faculty  or  School.  Students 
entering  the  Second  to  Fourth  Years  who  wish  to  join  the  College  should 
obtain  an  application  form  from  the  Registrar,  Innis  College,  University 
of  Toronto. 

A special  college  fee  of  $15  is  payable  to  the  Chief  Accountant  of  the 
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University  of  Toronto.  This  payment  is  made  after  the  applicant  has  re- 
ceived notice  of  his  acceptance  by  Innis  College. 

Health  Service 

Clinical,  Psychiatric,  Athletic  Injury,  and  Infirmary  services  are  avail- 
able as  outlined  in  the  Health  Service  brochure. 

Physical  Education  - Women 

Skill  instruction  and  recreation  programs  in  more  than  twenty  activi- 
ties are  provided  for  all  women  on  campus  through  the  Department  of 
Athletics  and  Physical  Education  - Women,  in  the  Benson  Building,  320 
Huron  Street.  The  instruction  is  provided  through  short  six-week  courses 
three  times  during  the  academic  year  and  written  recognition  for  partici- 
pation is  given  on  request. 

Participation  in  competitive  athletics  is  also  provided  through  the 
Women’s  Athletic  Association.  A medical  at  the  University  Health  Service 
is  required  prior  to  competing. 

Living  Accommodation 

Devonshire  House 

A University  Residence  for  men  primarily  in  the  professional  faculties. 
Apply  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Dean,  Devonshire  House,  University  of 
Toronto.  An  early  application  is  advisable. 

The  House  is  also  open  during  the  summer  months. 

Other  Accommodation 

For  other  living  accommodation  inquiry  may  be  made  from  the  following 
sources : 

WOMEN  (Residences  maintained  by  the  various  Arts  Colleges):  Uni- 
versity College  — Dean  of  Women;  Trinity  College  — Registrar;  St. 
Michael’s  College  - Head,  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Queen’s  Park  or  Head, 
Loretto  College,  70  St.  Mary  Street. 

MEN  (Residences  maintained  by  the  various  Arts  Colleges):  University 
College  - Dean  of  Men;  Victoria  College  — Senior  Tutor;  Trinity  College 
— Registrar;  St.  Michael's  College  - The  Superior,  St.  Michael’s  College. 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incorporated  offers  residence  and  single 
room  accommodation  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  Inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incorporated, 
395  Huron  Street,  Toronto  181  (telephone  964-1961). 

Rochdale  College 

Rochdale  College  offers  student  accommodation  of  varying  forms.  Single 
and  double  rooms,  suites,  and  apartments  are  offered  at  reasonable  rates. 
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Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Rochdale  College,  Reservations  Office, 
341  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  181  (telephone  921-3168). 

Tartu  College 

Tartu  College,  a private  student  residence,  located  at  310  Bloor  St.  West, 
is  offering  accommodation  to  single  male  and  female  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional faculty  students.  444  single  rooms  and  15  double  rooms  will  be 
available.  Suites  for  groups  of  six  will  have  their  own  cooking  and  dining 
facilities.  Single  room  will  be  $90-$93  per  month,  and  double  room  $75 
per  month.  A large  cafeteria  is  located  on  the  main  floor.  There  are  coin 
laundiy  and  parking  facilities  available.  All  inquiries  should  be  addressed 
direct  to:  Tartu  College,  310  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  5,  Ontario 
(telephone  925-4747). 

Housing  Service 

The  University  Housing  Service  located  at  49  St.  George  Street  (tele- 
phone 928-2542)  maintains  a registry  of  rooms,  flats,  and  apartments 
reported  to  it  by  householders.  Inclusion  in  the  registry  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  inspection  or  approval.  As  the  accommodation  is  for  im- 
mediate occupancy  it  cannot  be  reserved  in  advance.  It  is  advisable  that 
out-of-town  students  plan  to  arrive  in  Toronto  several  days  in  advance 
of  registration  and  be  prepared  to  stay  temporarily  at  a hotel  while  they 
check  the  accommodation  available. 

Married  Student  Apartments 

There  is  an  apartment  complex,  consisting  of  one  and  two  bedroom  units, 
located  near  the  University,  which  is  available  for  rent  to  married  stu- 
dents. Applicants  must  be  registered  full-time  day  students.  For  further 
information  and  application,  write  University  Housing  Service,  49  St. 
George  Street. 

St.  Andrews  - University  Day  Nursery 

This  day  nursery,  established  and  supported  by  the  University  of  Toronto, 
the  Graduate  Students’  Union,  and  the  Students’  Administrative  Council, 
provides  pre-school  education  and  day  care  facilities  for  children  of  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  students.  Children  aged  two  to  five  years  are  accepted. 

The  nursery,  located  at  St.  Andrew’s  United  Church,  117  Bloor  Street 
East,  is  well  equipped  and  staffed,  and  is  licensed  under  the  Day  Nursery 
Act,  Province  of  Ontario.  It  operates  from  8.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.  Fees 
are  reasonable,  and  noon  meals  and  morning  and  afternoon  snacks  are 
provided. 

Priority  of  enrolment  is  given  to  children  of  University  students,  al- 
though children  of  other  members  of  the  University  community  will  be 
considered. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  nursery  (telephone  921-7078) 
or  from  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  (928-2665). 
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Regulations 


Faculty  Council 

Decisions  concerning  the  academic  regulations  and  policies  of  the  Faculty 
of  Music  are  determined  by  the  Faculty  Council  and  its  committees. 
Council  is  composed  of  ex-officio  members  of  the  University  and  Faculty 
Administration,  members  of  the  teaching  staff  appointed  by  the  Dean, 
and  elected  student  representatives.  The  meetings  are  open  to  all  who 
wish  to  attend.  Difficulties  arising  from  academic  regulations  and  policies 
of  the  Faculty  of  Music  are  presented  by  a petition  to  Council  through 
the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

Registration 

Each  student  should  register  in  the  Edward  Johnson  Building  on  Sep- 
tember 7-10.  Detailed  instructions  concerning  Registration  and  Health 
Requirements  will  be  mailed  to  returning  and  newly  admitted  students 
before  this  time. 

Vaccination  against  Smallpox  at  the  Health  Service  is  required  before 
October  15  unless  a certificate  of  successful  vaccination  within  the  pre- 
vious three  years  is  produced. 

Chest  X-ray  for  tuberculosis  is  required  of  all  students  in  their  first 
year  at  this  University,  unless  they  produce  proof  of  a normal  chest 
X-ray  or  a negative  reaction  to  Tuberculin  skin  testing  within  the  previous 
six  months,  and  is  required  annually  of  all  students  whose  domicile  is  not 
in  Canada. 

Medical  Examination  is  required  annually  of  any  student  before  partici- 
pating in  organized  or  competitive  athletics. 

After  September  10  a student  can  register  only  on  approval  of  a 
petition  to  the  Council  of  the  Faculty.  There  is  a late  registration  fee  of 
$10. 

Applied  Music 

Each  student  registering  for  the  first  time  should  be  prepared  to  play  a 
placement  audition  on  the  instrument  in  which  he  intends  to  major. 
This  audition  determines  the  student’s  assignment  to  a teacher  and  to  a 
performing  organization.  These  assignments  are  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Dean. 

Each  student  must  have  individual  instruction  on  an  instrument  during 
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his  first  and  second  years  in  a degree  program.  The  cost  of  this  instruction 
A is  included  in  the  University  tuition  fees.  Students  concentrating  in  Instru- 
mental Music  Education,  Vocal  Music  Education,  or  Performance  must 
continue  their  instruction  during  the  remaining  years  of  their  program. 
Students  concentrating  in  Composition  or  History  and  Literature  may 
terminate  private  instruction  in  the  remaining  years  provided  they  fulfill 
in  examination  a reasonable  departmental  standard.  All  Performance 
majors  receive  one  hour  lessons  (3  units  per  year);  all  other  concentrators 
receive  half-hour  lessons  ( 1 unit  per  year) ; however,  a student  with 
second  class  standing  (66%)  or  higher  in  his  year  may  qualify  in  a 
departmental  examination  for  one  hour  lessons  in  the  Third  and  Fourth 
years  (2  units). 


Attendance  and  Discipline 

A student  whose  attendance  or  work  is  deemed  to  be  unsatisfactory  may 
have  his  registration  cancelled  at  any  time  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty. 
The  Council  of  the  Faculty  may  also  recommend  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Admissions  that  the  student  be  debarred  from  the  University.  The 
Council  of  the  Faculty  may  refuse  to  re-admit  any  student  who  on  two 
occasions  fails  to  secure  standing  in  his  year.  The  Council  may  suspend 
a student  from  attendance  in  the  Faculty  of  Music  for  a given  period  of 
time  not  exceeding  two  years  for  unsatisfactory  work.  Upon  satisfying 
the  conditions  of  the  suspension  the  student  shall  be  entitled  to  re-enrol 
in  the  Faculty.  Students  are  referred  especially  to  the  following  sections 
of  the  Calendar:  Examinations,  Standing  in  the  Year,  and  Standing  in  a 
Subject. 

Performing  Engagements 

During  the  academic  year.  Diploma  and  Performance  Degree  students 
must  obtain  permission  in  writing  from  the  Dean  or  the  Department 
Chairman  before  accepting  professional  engagements  or  taking  part  in 
musical  activities  not  connected  with  the  University. 

Examinations 

Annual  Examinations 

Annual  examinations  take  place  at  the  University  in  April  and  May. 
Applications  must  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  by 
January  31. 

There  will  be  no  supplemental  examinations  for  subjects  taken  during 
the  1970-71  session  or  thereafter. 

Students  who,  in  the  session  1962-63  or  previously,  were  conditioned 
in  a subject  at  the  regular  or  supplemental  examinations,  will  be  given 
only  one  further  opportunity  to  remove  this  condition  without  re-enrolling 
in  the  subject.  In  those  cases  where  a term  mark  is  required  and  the 
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student  fails  to  remove  the  condition  after  this  one  opportunity,  he  will 
be  required  to  earn  a new  term  mark  before  re-writing  the  examination. 

In  cases  where  a subject  is  no  longer  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Music 
or  where  the  content  of  the  subject  has  changed,  the  applicant  will  be 
given  only  one  opportunity  to  write  an  examination  based  on  the  require- 
ments in  force  at  the  time  of  the  original  examination.  If  the  subject  has 
not  changed  fundamentally,  students  will  be  expected  to  write  a supple- 
mental examination  based  on  the  requirements  currently  applicable  to 
that  subject. 


Applied  Music  Examinations 

Each  student  in  the  Degree  program  in  Composition,  History  and  Litera- 
ture, and  Music  Education  will  have  an  annual  performance  examination 
in  his  or  her  applied  music  field.  Each  student  in  the  final  year  will  be 
expected  to  demonstrate  a high  level  of  musicianship  in  his  chosen  area 
of  applied  music  studies. 

Students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree  program  in  Performance  and 
in  the  Artist  and  Licentiate  Diploma  programs  will  be  expected  each  year 
to  prepare  for  examinations  in  performance  in  addition  to  presenting  a 
recital  or  recitals  or  equivalent  major  performances. 


Standing 

Standing  in  a Subject 
A student  receives  standing  in  a subject  if  the  average  of  his  term  mark 
and  examination  mark  is  50%.  A student  is  conditioned  in  a subject  when 
he  fails  to  receive  standing.  He  must  repeat  any  conditioned  subject  to 
receive  standing;  he  may  not  take  any  subject  for  which  he  is  condi- 
tioned in  a prerequisite  for  that  subject. 


Standing  in  the  Year 

To  obtain  standing  in  any  year,  a candidate  must  receive  overall  an 
average  of  60%.  The  average  is  to  be  obtained  by  weighting  each  subject 
in  accordance  with  the  number  of  units. 

A student  who  obtains  first  class  honours  in  the  final  year  of  his  course 
will  graduate  “with  honours.” 

A student  failing  to  obtain  standing  in  a year’s  work  will  be  permitted 
to  repeat  the  year  only  once  unless  special  permission  is  granted  by  the 
Council.  A student  who  has  failed  his  year  need  only  repeat  subjects  in 
which  he  received  less  than  second-class  standing.  Subjects  in  which  the 
student  received  second  class,  or  better,  standing  will  count  as  earned 
credits  towards  his  degree. 

Candidates  conditioned  in  prerequisite  subjects  may  find  they  are  un- 
able to  enrol  in  a full  program  of  their  next  higher  year  until  the  condi- 
tion or  conditions  are  removed. 
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Aegrotat  Standing 

If  a student  wishes  to  be  considered  for  aegrotat  standing  in  any  exami- 
nation on  account  of  sickness,  domestic  affliction,  or  other  causes,  appli- 
cation must  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  before  the  close  of  the  annual 
examination  period  together  with  a doctor's  certificate  or  other  evidence. 

Transfers  and  Withdrawals 

A student  wishing  to  change  his  course  in  the  University  should  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty.  Transfers  to  another  curriculum  are 
permitted  up  to  the  fifth  week  of  classes.  A student  may  withdraw  from 
the  University  up  to  the  15th  of  February  without  having  his  year 
counted  as  “failed.” 


Fees^  Financial  Aid 


Fees 

A student  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Music  is  required  to 
pay  at  least  the  first  term  instalment  of  fees  on  or  before  the  opening  date 
of  the  session,  and  before  applying  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  for  his 
card  of  admission  to  lectures.  The  amount  of  the  first  term  instalment  of 
fees  or  of  the  total  fee  may  be  ascertained  from  the  schedule  below.  A 
student  who  registers  after  the  last  date  for  registration  in  his  own  faculty 
or  school  is  required  to  pay  a late-registration  fee  of  $10  plus  $1  for  each 
day  of  delay,  to  a maximum  of  $20. 

The  second  term  instalment  of  fees  is  payable  on  or  before  January  20. 
After  this  date,  an  additional  fee  of  $3  a month  will  be  Imposed,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $10. 

The  schedule  lists  fees  for  all  degree  and  diploma  programs  for  all 
Years.  Combined  under  “incidental  fees”  are  charges  for  the  following: 
Hart  House  (for  men).  Students’  Administrative  Council,  Athletic,  Health 
Service,  Undergraduate  Association,  Practice  Fee.  Adjustments  for  with- 
drawal are  made  up  to  the  24th  week  of  the  academic  year  only.  All  fees 
listed  are  subject  to  change  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 


TOTAL  FEE 

ACADEMIC  INCIDENTAL  (if  paid  in  One  FIRST  TERM  SECOND  TERM 

FEE  FEES  instalment)  instalment  instalment 

Degree  Programs  — Men 
$490  $64 

Degree  Programs  — Women 
$490  $39 

Artist  and  Licentiate  Programs 
$490  $49 

Artist  and  Licentiate  Programs 
$490  $29 

Operatic  Program  - Men 
$400  $49 

Operatic  Program  - Women 
$400  $29 
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$554 

$309 

$248 

$529 

$284 

$248 

Men 

$539 

$294 

$248 

Women 

$519 

$274 

$248 

$449 

$249 

$203 

$429 

$229 

$203 
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Admission  examination  fee/ $10 

Late-registration  fee:  $10,  plus  $1  per  day,  maximum/ $20 
Fee  for  transcript  of  record/ $1 
each  additional  copy/ $0.25 

Deposit  for  use  of  University-owned  instruments  (refundable)/ $10 
Deposit  for  Opera  Department  Vocal  Scores  (refundable)/ $25 


Fees  should  be  sent  by  cheque  or  money  order,  payable  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  in  Canadian  Funds  showing  faculty  and  student  number 
on  the  back,  and  addressed:  University  of  Toronto,  Fees  Department, 
Office  of  the  Comptroller,  Toronto  181,  Ontario. 

Financial  Aid 

There  are  three  types  of  financial  aid  for  undergraduates  - Scholarships/ 
Prizes,  Bursaries,  and  Loan  Funds.  The  University,  the  Federated  Univer- 
sities and  Faculties,  as  well  as  the  Provincial  government  and  other 
agencies  have  funds  to  provide  these  types  of  aid.  Financial  aid  is  not 
available  to  students  in  cash  prior  to  registration,  although  the  value  of 
awards  is  applied  against  fees. 

A scholarship/ PRIZE  is  an  award  given  to  a student  of  high  academic 
achievement,  and  normally  the  financial  need  of  the  student  is  not  taken 
into  account  when  considering  his  qualifications  for  these  awards. 


A BURSARY  is  an  award  to  a student  who  can  show  that  financial  assis- 
tance is  needed  in  order  to  proceed  with  his  education.  He  must,  of 
course,  also  show  that  he  is  capable  of  benelitting  from  further  education, 
lalthough  the  academic  standard  required  is  normally  not  as  high  as  that 
needed  for  a scholarship. 


LOAN  FUNDS  are  available  to  students  who  wish  to  use  them  to  provide 
emergency  financing  or  additional  funds  above  any  scholarship  or  bursary. 
The  student  must  complete  a formal  loan  agreement  with  the  University 
or  other  lending  body. 

I 

^Admission  Awards 

For  Students  Entering  First  Year  of  a Degree  Program 
Information  may  be  obtained  from  high  school  principals  and  guidance 
counsellors,  or  may  be  found  in  the  current  Admission  Awards  Calendar 
available  from  the  Office  of  Student  Awards,  Simcoe  Hall.  Some  admis- 
sion awards  provide  for  continuation  of  grants  into  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  years  of  degree  programs  if  the  scholar  maintains  a satisfactory 
academic  record. 

Awards  to  Students  in  Second  and  Higher  Years  of  Degree  Programs 
When  an  award  is  granted  upon  standing  obtained  in  part  of  the  work  of 
any  academic  year,  the  candidate  must  obtain  standing  in  the  work  of  the 
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academic  year  as  a whole,  but  need  not  obtain  honours,  provided  he 
obtains  honours  in  the  part  concerned,  unless  the  statute  respecting  the 
award  specifies  otherwise. 

No  award  except  a bursary  will  be  granted  to  a candidate  who  is  con- 
ditioned in  any  subject  at  an  annual  examination,  unless  the  statute 
respecting  the  award  specifies  otherwise.  A candidate  who  has  spent  two 
sessions  in  any  year  of  any  undergraduate  course  is  not  eligible  to  com- 
pete for  any  award  except  a bursary  at  the  annual  examinations  of  that 
year.  Unless  the  contrary  is  stated,  a student  may  hold  more  than  one 
award  simultaneously. 

Awards  will  be  paid  (1)  if  of  the  value  of  $100  or  less,  in  one  instal- 
ment on  November  20,  and  (2)  if  of  the  value  of  more  than  $100  in  two 
equal  instalments,  the  first  on  November  20  and  the  second  on  January  20. 
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ATA  Trucking  Industry  Educational  Foundation  Bursaries  The  Automotive 
Transport  Association  of  Ontario  has  established  a bursary  fund  for  students 
in  the  second  or  higher  years  of  any  undergraduate  degree  program.  Awards 
shall  be  made  to  those  who,  because  of  extenuating  circumstances,  are  deserv- 
ing of  financial  assistance,  and  would  not  be  in  a position  to  continue  their 
studies  without  such  assistance.  Applications,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of 
Student  Awards,  Simcoe  Hall,  at  any  time  during  the  session,  should  include 
the  following  data:  the  student’s  course  and  year,  his  home  address,  and  a state- 
ment of  the  difficulty  (illness,  home  or  other  domestic  problems)  which  has 
adversely  affected  his  academic  standing  and  financial  position.  The  number 
and  value  of  the  bursaries  will  vary  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  of 
Award. 
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Patricia  Hamilton  Bursaries  Provided  by  the  Estate  of  the  late  Patricia 
Hamilton  of  Port  Hope.  The  value  of  the  awards  are  variable,  according  to 
the  annual  interest  available.  To  be  awarded  to  students  registered  in  any  full- 
time degree  or  diploma  course  who  indicate  financial  need.  If  two  or  more 
students  present  cases  of  equal  merit  and  insufficient  funds  exist  to  assist  them 
all,  preference  will  be  given  to  any  student  enrolled  at  Victoria  College.  Ap 
plication  should  be  made  on  the  University  in-course  award  form  submitted  tc 
College  Registrar/Secretary  of  the  Faculty  or  School,  on  or  before  October  15 

The  Mabel  Melissa  Johnston  Bursaries  Provided  by  a bequest  of  the  late 
Mabel  Melissa  Johnston,  one  or  more  awards  to  a total  value  of  approximate!) 
$500  annually  are  available  to  students  registered  in  any  year  of  a full-time 
course  who  have  a minimum  of  Second  Class  or  b standing  and  who  are  ir 
need  of  financial  assistance.  Application  should  be  made  on  the  Universit) 
in-course  award  form  submitted  to  College  Registrar/Secretary  of  the  Facult) 
or  School,  on  or  before  October  15. 
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Boosey  and  Hawkes  (Canada)  Ltd.  Scholarship  Value  $100.  This  scholarshij 
is  awarded  to  the  student  in  the  first  year  of  the  Bachelor  of  Music  progran 
majoring  in  Music  Education  who  ranks  highest  in  the  annual  examinations  am 
who  enrols  in  the  second  year.  No  application  is  required. 

Awarded  in  1970-71  to  Barbara  Quan. 
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George  Courts  Memorial  Scholarship  Value  approximately  $90.  Awarded  to 
a student  entering  fourth  year,  who  obtained  first  class  honours  in  the  third  year 
of  a degree  program  in  the  Faculty  of  Music  and  who  is  “a  fine  person  and  of 
sound  musicianship”. 

Awarded  in  1970-71  to  Ruth  Pincoe. 


It  YVilliam  Erving  Fairclough  Scholarship  The  estate  of  the  late  Lathan  True 
provides  a scholarship  in  memory  of  the  late  William  Erving  Fairclough.  This 
scholarship  is  for  holders  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  for  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  organ  playing  or  advanced  composi- 
tion in  the  United  States  or  Europe.  The  scholarship,  of  the  minimum  value  of 
$1,200  will  be  awarded  as  funds  become  available  and  may  be  renewed  for  a 
second  or  third  year. 

Awarded  in  1970-71  to  Patrick  Wedd. 

|j.  M.  Greene  Music  Company  Scholarship  Value  $100.  This  scholarship  is 
awarded  to  the  third  year  degree  student  majoring  in  Music  Education  who 
receives  the  highest  aggregate  standing  in  instrumental  music  programs,  who 
I enrols  in  the  fourth  year,  and  who  also  states  his  intention  to  enter  the  teaching 
, profession.  No  application  is  required. 

Awarded  in  1970-71  to  David  Elliott. 

l^I.  O.  McKellar  Scholarship  A scholarship  of  $250  is  awarded  annually  to  a 
ktudent  enrolled  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree  Program  who  is  entering 
Ifourth  year  with  a Music  Education  (Vocal)  concentration  and  who  has 
demonstrated  superiority  in  choral  work.  No  application  is  required. 

Peter  Screaton  Skinner  Prize  The  annual  income  from  a fund  established 
Ijy  the  friends  of  the  late  Peter  Screaton  Skinner  to  be  awarded  to  the  student 
^n  the  first  year  of  the  Bachelor  of  Music  program  majoring  in  Music  Educa- 
tion who  obtains  the  highest  standing  in  the  study  of  organ.  No  application  is 
Inquired. 

? Waterloo  Music  Company  Limited  Scholarship  Value  $100.  This  scholarship 
js  awarded  to  the  second  year  degree  student  majoring  in  Music  Education 
vho  ranks  highest  in  the  annual  examinations,  who  enrols  in  the  third  year, 
lind  who  also  states  his  intention  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 

Awarded  in  1970-71  to  Joan  Tatam. 

\n-Course  Awards 

The  following  bursaries  are  combined  to  form  a fund  used  for  In-Course 
Awards : 

ktkinson  In-Course  Bursaries 
l^rhe  Family  Bursary  Fund 

interprovincial  Pipe  Line  Company  Bursary  Fund 
.B.M.  - Thomas  J.  Watson  Memorial  Bursary  Fund 

m 

UUiaki  University  and  Y.M.C.A.  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 
Vocter  and  Gamble  Bursary  Plan 
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An  In-Course  Award  may  be  applied  for  an  academic  merit  only,  on 
financial  need  only,  or  a combination  of  the  two.  Applications  should  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  on  or  before  October  15. 
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Awards  for  Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Performance  Programs 
Grants  are  made  by  a scholarship  committee  on  the  basis  of  (a)  auditions 
for  entering  students,  and  (b)  examinations  and  recitals  for  students  in 
all  higher  years.  All  financial  assistance  is  subject  to  annual  review. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree  in 
Performance  programs  who  wish  to  apply  for  scholarships  should  file  suet 
forms  with  their  applications  for  entrance.  Students  qualifying  for  the 
Licentiate  Diploma  program  on  the  basis  of  the  a.r.c.t.  Diploma  musl; 
appear  for  an  audition,  if  they  wish  to  apply  for  financial  assistance. 

Students  in  the  Diploma  and  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree  in  Performance 
programs  wishing  to  apply  for  scholarship  or  bursary  assistance  for  the 
following  year  should  file  applications  not  later  than  July  1st  with  the 
Secretary. 

The  scholarship  application  must  be  fully  answered.  The  statement  o 
financial  needs  should  be  reasonable,  based  on  fees,  living  expenses,  trave 
expenses  (if  any),  plus  minimum  allowances  for  books,  music,  ane 
practice. 


Mary  Osier  Boyd  Award  Value  $300.  A gift  of  the  Women’s  Musical  Clul 
of  Toronto.  Awarded  to  a Faculty  of  Music  student  by  the  scholarship  com 
mittee. 

Awarded  in  1970-71  to  Jane  Coop. 


The  Jean  A.  Chalmers  Award  The  award  of  $500  is  to  assist  one  or  mor 
exceptionally  promising  students  in  the  Artist  Diploma  or  Mus.  Bac.  (pei 
formance)  programs  in  taking  master  classes  or  lessons  from  a distinguishe 
performing  artist  not  on  the  staff  of  the  Faculty  or  Royal  Conservatory,  eithe 
one  visiting  the  Faculty  or  Conservatory  for  the  special  purpose  of  giving  sue 
classes  or  lessons,  or  one  giving  such  classes  elsewhere  in  Canada.  The  field 
of  composition  and  conducting  are  not  excluded.  In  making  the  award,  cor 
sideration  is  given  to  the  financial  need  of  the  students.  Application  to  th 
Secretary  by  May  1st,  1972.  i 


Eaton  Graduating  Scholarship  In  order  to  assist  the  winner  in  the  beginninj 
of  his  or  her  professional  career,  the  Eaton  Graduating  Scholarship  of  $2,001. 
the  gift  of  The  Eaton  Foundation,  is  awarded  each  year  to  the  graduatiri 
student  in  a diploma  program  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  scholarship  con: 
mittee  has  attained  the  highest  proficiency  in  piano,  violin,  or  voice.  No  appl 
cation  is  required. 

Awarded  in  1970-71  to  Patrick  Li. 


Famous  Players  Canadian  Corporation  Annual  Scholarship  Value  $30i 
Awarded  to  a diploma  program  student  by  the  scholarship  committee. 
Awarded  in  1970-71  to  Gary  Relyea. 
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Leslie  John  Hodgson  Scholarship  Value  $250.  Awarded  to  a student  in  the 
Performance  programs  by  the  scholarship  committee. 

Awarded  in  1970-71  to  Mark  McDowell. 

W.  O.  Forsyth  Memorial  Scholarship  Awarded  to  the  Degree  or  Diploma 
student  majoring  in  piano  whose  work  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of  the 
Faculty,  most  meritous.  The  award  is  intended  to  enable  the  winner  to  pursue 
further  musical  study  in  Europe. 

Awarded  in  1970-71  to  Kathryn  Root. 

Imperial  Order  Daughters  of  the  Empire  Scholarship  Value  $300.  Awarded 
ford  to  a student  in  the  Artist  Diploma  program  by  the  scholarship  committee, 
lamt  j Awarded  in  1970-71  to  Deborah  Jeans. 
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John  Moskalyk  Memorial  Prize  A fund  established  in  memory  of  the  late 
John  Moskalyk.  Awarded  in  alternate  years  in  the  Faculty  of  Music  by  the 
Council  and  the  School  of  Music  by  the  scholarship  committee.  In  the  Faculty 
of  Music  the  award  will  be  made  to  a violinist  enrolled  in  the  Bachelor  of 
Music  Degree  program  in  Performance  or  in  the  Artist  Diploma  program. 
' Awarded  in  1970-71  to  Kathryn  R.  Wunder. 

Musical  Talent  Foundation  The  Foundation  grants  scholarship  and  other 
, funds  for  the  development  of  promising  music  students.  Awards  may  be  made 
to  both  degree  and  diploma  students.  Information  and  application  forms  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 


Kathleen  Parlow  Scholarships  The  estate  of  the  late  Kathleen  Parlow  provides 
scholarships  up  to  the  value  of  $1,000  for  violinists,  violists,  and  cellists  in  the 
^ . ;Artist  Diploma  program  or  for  students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree  pro- 
’ ?ram  in  Performance. 


Awarded  in  1970-71  to  Josef  Peleg  and  Kathy  Bogyo. 

Elie  Spivak  Scholarship  Value  $200.  A fund  established  in  memory  of  the 
late  Elie  Spivak.  Awarded  alternately  in  the  Faculty  of  Music  and  the  School 
jtd:  )f  Music  by  the  scholarship  committee.  The  1971-72  award  will  be  made  to  a 
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itudent  in  the  School  of  Music. 

Awarded  in  1970-71  to  Maurice  Pelletier. 


Irgero  Stratas  Scholarship  Value  $300.  To  be  awarded  (in  alternate  years) 
:o  a student  in  the  Artist  Diploma  program  who  demonstrates  artistic  merit 
n voice.  Awarded  alternately  in  the  Faculty  of  Music  and  the  School  of  Music 
y the  scholarship  committee.  The  1971-72  award  will  be  made  to  a student 
n the  Faculty  of  Music. 


Toronto  Section  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  of  Canada  Bursary 
^alue  $150.  Awarded  to  a student  in  the  Performance  programs  who  demon- 
I ptrates  financial  need  in  order  to  be  able  to  continue  his  studies. 

Awarded  in  1970-71  to  Jose  Shapero. 
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Opera  Diploma  Course  Scholarships 

A number  of  scholarships  to  singers  in  the  Opera  Department  are 
awarded  each  year.  These  scholarships  are  based  on  yearly  auditions  as 
well  as  the  student’s  record. 

The  John  Eros  Memorial  Scholarship  Donated  by  Mrs.  John  Eros  and 
awarded  to  a student  or  students  registered  full-time  in  the  Opera  Diploma 
program  in  the  Faculty  of  Music. 

Awarded  in  1970-71  to  Peter  Barcza,  Raisa  Sadowa  and  Daniel  Shalenko. 
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The  Andrew  MacMillan  Scholarship  The  memorial  funds  administered  by 
Dr.  Herman  Geiger-Torel  from  a fund  donated  by  friends  and  colleagues  of 
the  late  Andrew  MacMillan  and  awarded  to  a student  or  students  in  the  Opera 
Diploma  program  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

Awarded  in  1970-71  to  David  Borgeson. 
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Opera  Department  Scholarships  (Canadian  Opera  Women’s  Committee)  Do- 
nated from  fees  from  the  sustaining  members  of  the  c.o.w.c.  and  awarded  to 
students  registered  full-time  in  the  Opera  Diploma  program  in  the  Faculty  of 
Music  who  are  exceptionally  talented. 

Awarded  in  1970-71  to  Alexander  Chmil,  Avo  Kittask,  Ann  Matthiessen, 
Edward  Matthiessen,  David  Meek  and  Michele  Strano. 

Opera  Department  Scholarships  and  Bursaries  The  funds  to  come  from  the 
sale  of  tickets  to  Opera  Department  productions  by  permission  of  the  Musi- 
cians’ Association,  Actor’s  Equity  and  i.a.t.s.e.  Unions,  and  awarded  in  third 
portions  to  students  in  the  Orchestra,  the  Opera  Diploma  program  and  the 
Theatre  Technology  course. 
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Loan  Funds 

(Applicable  to  both  Degree  and  Diploma  Programs,  unless  otherwise  indicated.) 


Devonshire  Loan  Fund  The  Devonshire  Loan  Fund,  established  by  Graduates 
of  Devonshire  House,  provides  assistance  to  students  in  the  Residence.  Apply 
to  the  Dean  of  Devonshire  House. 

P.E.O.  Educational  Fund  Established  by  the  p.e.o.  Sisterhood,  an  international 
organization  devoted  to  the  furthering  of  opportunities  for  higher  education  for 
women,  this  fund  provides  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  loans  to  women 
students.  Loans  bear  an  interest  rate  of  only  4%  per  annum  and  are  repayable 
when  the  recipient  completes  her  course.  Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Ontario  Provincial  Chairman,  35  Cheritan  Avenue,  Toronto  310. 


Ontario  Student  Awards  Program  All  students  who  are  residents  of  Ontario 
and  who  satisfy  the  admission  requirements  of  a Canadian  university  or  an 
eligible  post-secondary  institution  in  Ontario  may  apply  for  an  award  under 
this  program.  To  receive  an  award,  a student  must  establish  a need  for  assis- 
tance and  enrol  in  an  eligible  institution  in  a course  other  than  Divinity  in  the 
year  of  award.  An  award  under  this  program  will  be  made  to  the  extent 
of  established  need  in  a combination  of  a non-repayable  grant  and  a Canada 
Student  Loan.  Application  forms  are  available  at  all  post-secondary  eligible 
institutions. 
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Canada  Student  Loans  Plan  Full  details  of  this  Plan  are  available  in  a bro- 
D(  jj  chure  issued  by  the  Government  of  Canada  which  may  be  obtained  at  all 
Ijuj  eligible  post-secondary  institutions  in  Ontario.  Students  not  eligible  under  the 
Ontario  Student  Awards  Program  may  apply  for  a Canada  Student  Loan 
provided  they  are  attending  an  institution  in  Canada  or  abroad  which  has  been 
111  designated  as  eligible  for  Canada  Student  Loans  only.  The  application  form  for 
the  Ontario  Awards  Program  is  also  used  by  the  Canada  Student  Loans  Plan. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  Loan  Fund  This  fund  comes 
from  subscriptions  received  originally  in  1919  and  in  succeeding  years  from 
graduates  of  the  University  and  is  administered  by  the  University  of  Toronto 
tf'Alumni  Association.  Loans  are  available  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents  enrolled  in  a full-time  course  at  the  University,  in  second  and  subsequent 

♦ years.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni 

• Association,  Alumni  House,  47  Willcocks  Street,  Toronto,  or  from  the  Secre- 
r tary  of  the  Faculty  or  School. 
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Other  Financial  Assistance 


Children  of  War  Dead  (Education  Assistance)  Act  Children  of  War  Dead 
liessij  (Education  Assistance)  Act  provides  fees  and  monthly  allowances  for  children 
of  veterans  whose  death  was  attributable  to  military  service.  Enquiries  should 
Uj  be  directed  to  the  nearest  District  Office  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 


NOTES 


NOTES 


The  University  of  Toronto  issues  the  following  calendars  and  other  publicatior 
detailing  courses  of  instruction  given  by  the  University.  Requests  for  calendars  c.. 
information  may  be  directed  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  of  the  University  or  to  th 
Secretary  of  the  particular  Faculty,  School  or  Institute. 


ADMISSION  INFORMATION 

Admission  Awards  i 

APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND 
ENGINEERING 
ARCHITECTURE 

Undergraduate  Admission  Handbook  ‘ 

Undergraduate  Admission  Bulletin 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  j 

Engineering  at  Toronto  - descriptive  brochure  j 

Faculty  of  Architecture,  Urban  and  Regional  , 

Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture  ' 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  - 
St.  George  Campus 

Scarborough  College  Calendar  | 

Erindale  College  Calendar  , 

BUSINESS 

School  of  Business  - Graduate  Programmes  in  ' 

Business  Administration  i 

CHILD  STUDY 
DENTISTRY 

Institute  of  Child  Study  i 

Eaculty  of  Dentistry  | 

Division  of  Postgraduate  Dental  Education  j 

Division  of  Dental  Hygiene 

EDUCATION 

The  College  of  Education  j 

Graduate  Degrees  in  Education* 

EXTENSION 

Degree  Programmes  in  Extension  | 

Diploma  and  Certificate  Programmes  in  Extension  1 
Continuing  Education  Programme  in  Extension 

FOOD  SCIENCES 
FORESTRY 
GRADUATE  STUDIES 
HYGIENE 
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LIBRARY  SCIENCE 
MEDICINE 

Eaculty  of  Food  Sciences  i 

Faculty  of  Forestry  [ 

School  of  Graduate  Studies  j 

School  of  Hygiene  | 

Faculty  of  Law  | 

School  of  Library  Science  | 

Faculty  of  Medicine,  Medical  Course  1 

Division  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine  j 

MUSIC 

Division  of  Postgraduate  Medical  Education  j 

Eaculty  of  Music  j 

The  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  j 

Year  Book 

NURSING 
PHARMACY 
PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH 
EDUCATION 
SOCIAL  WORK 

Syllabi  (Please  State  Subject) 

School  of  Nursing  | 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy  ; 

( 

School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 
School  of  Social  Work  ' 

*Write  to:  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toron’ 
181,  Ontario. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO,  1971-72 


SCHEDULE  OF  DATES  1971-72 


1971 


July 

1 

Thursday 

Dominion  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

July 

15 

Thursday 

Last  day  for  receipt  of  applications  for  supplemental 
examinations. 

Aug. 

2 

Monday 

Civic  Holiday.  University  buildings  closed. 

Aug. 

16 

Monday  i 

to 

• August  examinations. 

Aug. 

20 

h riday  ) 

1 

Sept. 

6 

Monday 

Labour  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Sept. 

9 

Thursday 

) Registration.  Details  are  set  out  in  Registration 

to 

> Booklet.  A late  registration  fee  will  be  charged  after 

Sept. 

10 

Friday 

\ September  10. 

Sept. 

13 

Monday 

Academic  year  begins  at  9 a.m. 

Oct. 

11 

Monday 

Thanksgiving  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Oct. 

15 

Friday 

Last  day  for  course  changes. 

Nov. 

15 

Monday 

Last  date  to  withdraw  from  a first  term  course  with- 
out academic  penalty. 

Dec. 

1 

Wednesday  Last  day  to  confirm  student  programs. 

Dec. 

15 

Wednesday  Fall  term  ends  at  5 p.m. 

1972 


Jan. 

3 

Monday 

Spring  term  begins.  Lectures  commence  at  9 a.m. 

Feb. 

1 

Tuesday 

Last  day  to  enrol  in  second  term  courses. 

Feb. 

15 

Tuesday 

Last  day  for  withdrawal  from  program  without 
academic  penalty. 

Feb. 

to 

14 

Monday  , 

>■  Lecture  Free  Reading  Week.  Classes  withdrawn. 

Feb. 

20 

Sunday  ' 

Mar. 

31 

Friday 

Good  Friday.  Classes  withdrawn. 

Apr. 

17 

Monday 

Annual  examinations  commence. 

May 

to 

1 

Monday  | 

I Approximate  dates  for  period  of  continuous  field 
V experience  for  students  in  the  Public  Health  Nursing 

May 

26 

Friday  ^ 

) Certificate  Course. 

May 

to 

1 

Monday  ] 

' Approximate  dates  for  clinical  experience  for  students 

May 

26 

Friday  ' 

. in  first  year  of  the  Basic  Degree  Course  in  Nursing. 

May 

22 

Monday 

Victoria  Day.  University  Buildings  closed. 

May 

26 

Friday 

Start  of  University  Commencement. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 
1970-1971 
THE  UNIVERSITY 

President  C.  T.  Bissell,  C.C.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.  es  L.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 
Assistant  to  the  President N.  S.  C.  Dickinson,  C.D.,  B.A. 

Executive  Vice-President  (Academic)  and  Provost  J.  H.  Sword,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Vice-Provost  and  Executive  Assistant  to  the  President  D.  F.  Forster,  B.A.,  A.M. 


Executive  Vice-President  (Non- Academic)  . A.  G.  Rankin,  B.Com.,  F.C.A. 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Vice-President  (Non- Academic)  J.  F.  Brook 

Vice-President  (Administration) F.  R.  Stone,  B.Com.,  F.C.A. 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Governors D.  S.  Claringbold 

Director  of  Administrative  Services M.  A.  Malcolm,  B.A. 

Director  of  Physical  Plant F-  !■  Hastie,  B.Sc.,  P.Eng. 

Vice-President  (Health  Sciences)  . J.  D.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C),  D.Sc. 
Vice-President  (Research  Administration) 

G.  de  B.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Research  Administration  Miss  S.  Dymond,  B.A.,  Q.C. 

Vice-President  and  Registrar,  and  Secretary  of  the  Senate 

R.  Ro,ss,  M.B.E.,  M.A. 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  Vice-President  and  Registrar,  and 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Senate W.  Kent,  M.A. 

Chief  Librarian R.  H.  Blackburn,  M.A.,  B.L.S.,  M.S.,  LL.D. 

Acting  Director  of  University  Extension E.  M.  Gruetzner,  B.A. 


Director  of  Admissions E.  M.  Davidson,  B.A. 

Director  of  Student  Awards Miss  H.  L.  Reimer,  B.A.,  B.Ped. 

Secondary  School  Liaison  Officer W.  A.  Hill 

Director  of  Statistics  and  Records 

J.  M.  Tusiewicz,  B.Sc. (Eng.),  M.A. Sc.,  M.B.A. 
Director  of  University  Health  Service 

G.  E.  Wodehouse,  M.C.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C),  M.R.C.P. 
Assistant  Director  of  University  Health  Service 

—Women Miss  F.  H.  Stewart,  B.A.,  M.D. 

Director  of  Career  Counselling  and  Placement  Centre  . D.  Currey,  B.A. Sc. 
Director  of  International  Student  Centre  ....  Mrs.  K.  Riddell,  B.A. 
Director  of  the  Advisory  Bureau 

D.  J.  McCulloch,  B.A.,  M.D.,  D. Psych.,  F.R.C.P.(C) 

(“[Director  of  Housing  Service Mrs.  M.  G.  Jaffary,  B.A. 

[ i 

\Director  of  University  of  Toronto  Press  . ...  M.  Jeanneret,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

Director  of  Information K.  S.  Edey 

Director  of  Alumni  Affairs J.  W.  Duncanson,  B.A. 

Director  of  Development R.  L.  Jones 


lUbt  1 (Warden  of  Hart  House E.  A.  Wilkinson,  B.A. 

Nil*  Acting  Director  of  Athletics  and  Acting  Director  of  the  Department 

: of  Athletics  and  Recreation— Men  . . . . A.  D.  White,  B.A.,  M.Ed. 

- Director  of  the  Department  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education 

—Women Miss  A.  Hewett,  B.Ed.,  P.E. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO,  1971-72 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


Director 


Helen  M.  Carpenter,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Ed.D. 
M.  Kathleen  King,  M.S.N. 


Associate  Director  . 
Secretary  to  the  Director 
Secretary  of  the  School 
Admissions  Officer 
Librarian 


Mrs.  C.  L.  Reid,  B.A.,  B.L.S. 


Mrs.  M.  C.  Williams 


Mrs.  A.  P.  Field 
Mrs.  L.  F.  Gordon 


TEACHING  STAFF  (1970-71) 


Nettie  Douglas  Fidler,  B.A.,  Director  Emeritus 

Florence  H.  M.  Emory,  Professor  Emeritus 

Mary  B.  Millman,  B.A.,  Professor  Emeritus 

Margaret  C.  Cahoon,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  Professor 

Helen  M.  Carpenter,  B.S.,  M.P.H.,  Ed.D.,  Kathleen  Russell  Professor 

M.  Kathleen  King,  B.A.,  M.S.N.,  Professor 

Jeannette  E.  Watson,  M.Sc.N.,  Professor 

M.  Jean  Wilson,  B.A.,  B.Paed.,  Professor 

Margaret  Allemang,  M.N.,  Associate  Professor 
Marion  I.  Barter,  B.Sc.N.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor 
Carol  J.  Brehaut,  B.Sc.N.,  M.Ed.,  Associate  Professor 

Dorothy  Burwell,  B.Sc.N.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  and  Dir.  Nsg.,  Clarke  ( 
Inst,  of  Psychiatry 

Rosella  Cunningham,  B.Sc.N.,  M.P.H.,  Associate  Professor 
M.  Blanche  Duncanson,  B.Sc.N.,  Associate  Professor 
Phyllis  E.  Jones,  B.Sc.N.,  M.Sc.,  Associate  Professor 

Margaret  (Hayward)  Phillips,  B.S.,  M.Litt.(N.Ed.),  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
Lettie  Turner,  B.N.,  M.P.H.  (M.H.),  Associate  Professor 
Jenny  M.  Weir,  B.Sc.N.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor 

Marion  Woodside,  B.Sc.N.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  1 


Moti  R.  Balsara,  B.A.,  B.Sc.N.,  M.N.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor 

Norah  Cunningham,  B.A.Sc.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor 

Jean  S.  Dalziel,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor 

Norma  M.  M.  Dick,  B.A.,  B.Sc.N.,  M.Sc.(A),  Assistant  Professor 

Diana  H.  Gendron,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor 

Anne  Hedlin,  B.Sc.N.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 

Barbara  Johnson.  B.S.,  M.S.N.,  Assistant  Professor 

Joyce  M.  MacQueen,  B.N.,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor 
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Hilda  Mertz,  M.S.N.,  Assistant  Professor 

Beverly  J.  Mitchell,  B.S.N.,  Assistant  Professor 

Janice  C.  Monaghan,  B.S.N.,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor 

Margaret  F.  Munro,  B.Sc.N.,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor 

Susan  O’Heir,  B.Sc.N.,  Assistant  Professor 

Anna  Jean  Rouse,  B.N.,  Assistant  Professor 

Leora  R.  Wright,  B.Ap.Sc.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor 

Norma  Bene,  B.N.,  Special  Lecturer 

G.  A.  Crotin,  B.N.,  M.N.Ed.,  Special  Lecturer 

Nora  Parker,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Special  Lecturer 

M.  S.  Michelle  Brideau,  M.Sc.N.Ed.,  Lecturer 

Carol  A.  Dockrell,  B.N.,  Lecturer 

Lynn  Findlay,  B.S.N.,  Lecturer 

Lxirraine  French,  B.S.N.,  Lecturer 

Jane  Harlock,  B.Sc.N.,  Lecturer 

B.  Ann  Hilton,  B.S.N.,  Lecturer 

Judith  Humphreys,  B.Sc.N.,  Lecturer 

Eva  D.  Kanderovskis,  B.Sc.N.,  Lecturer 

Judith  MacKay,  B.Sc.N.,  Lecturer 

Mary  McCulley,  B.Sc.N.,  Lecturer 

Peggy  Saunders,  B.N.,  M.Sc.(A),  Lecturer 

Donna  Shields,  B.Sc.N.,  C.N.M.,  M.S.N.,  Lecturer 

Barbara  Turner,  B.Sc.N.,  Lecturer 
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COURSES  OFFERED 

1.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 

— Basic  Course 

— Course  for  Graduates  of  Diploma  Schools  of  Nursing 

The  first  and  second  years  of  this  course  are  also  available  on  a 
part-time  basis  through  the  Division  of  University  Extension. 

2.  Master  of  Science  in  Nursing 

3.  Certificate  Course  in  Public  Health  Nursing 

(In  1972-73  or  thereafter,  applicants  interested  in  enrolling  should  write  to 
the  School  concerning  alternate  arrangements  that  may  be  made  com- 
mencing in  May,  1972). 

4.  Continuing  Education  Courses 

A year-round  program  of  short  courses  is  offered  to  Registered  Nurses. 
University  credit  is  not  given  for  these  courses. 

5.  Special  Programs 

Requests  for  programs  for  sponsored  students  from  other  countries  are 
considered  in  the  case  of  nurses  who  are  preparing  for  work  in  their  own 
countries  or  for  an  international  assignment. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


1.  Admission  and  Registration 

Full  details  of  the  University  of  Toronto  undergraduate  admission  require- 
ments for  1972  are  contained  in  the  Undergraduate  Admission  Handbook 
1972-73  available  on  request  from  the  Office  of  Admissions,  University  of 
Toronto,  Toronto  181,  and  in  all  Ontario  secondary  schools.  The  1971  require- 
ments follow. 

Ontario  Grade  13  general  requirements:  Entrance  to  the  First  Year  of  the 
undergraduate  courses  is  offered,  depending  upon  the  number  of  places  avail- 
able, to  candidates  from  Ontario  secondary  schools  who  demonstrate  good 
standing,  based  upon  the  following  evidence : 


Completion  of  secondary  school  studies,  including  a full  program  of 
academic  work  at  the  grade  1 3 level. 

A recommendation  by  the  secondary  school  last  attended  regarding  fitness 
for  university  studies. 

A complete  academic  report  for  the  three  final  years  of  secondary  school. 
Results  of  standardized  tests  offered  by  the  Service  for  Admission  to  College 
and  University. 

The  specific  subject  requirement  for  the  B.Sc.N.  courses  is:  Chemistry; 
and  optional  subjects  to  bring  the  total  number  of  credits  to  seven.  No  specific 
subjects  are  required  for  admission  to  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Certificate 
Course. 


Notice  to  candidates  offering  certificates  other  than  Ontario  Grade  13:  The 
I following  certificates  are  usually  accepted  as  equivalent  to  Ontario  Grade  13 
I . although  individual  subjects  cannot  always  be  equated.  Candidates  offering 
i Senior  Matriculation  programs  from  provinces  other  than  Ontario  must  offer 
from  their  final  secondary  school  year  a full  program  including  chemistry. 

I Canada 

I Alberta,  Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  Saskatchewan — Grade  12 
1 British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick — Grade  13  or  First  Year  University 
Newfoundland — First  Year  Memorial  University 

Prince  Edward  Island — First  Year  course  at  University  of  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Quebec — Senior  High  School  Leaving  Certificate;  English  Catholic  Senior 
High  School  Leaving  Certificate  (5th  Year  High — Grade  12).  Other 
certificates  as  well  as  C.E.G.E.P.  I will  be  considered. 

i 
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United  States,  Central  and  South  America 

First  Year  University  standing  (normally  30  semester  hours)  in  acceptable 
subjects  from  an  accredited  institution.  Students  with  high  school  diploma 
and  C.E.E.B.  Advanced  Placement  examinations  will  be  considered. 

England,  West  Indies,  East  and  West  Africa,  Hong  Kong 
General  Certificate  of  Education,  Higher  School  Certificate  or  University 
of  Hong  Kong  Matriculation  Certificate  showing  either  passes  in  five  subjects 
of  which  at  least  two  must  be  passed  at  advanced  (or  principal)  level;  or 
passes  in  four  subjects  of  which  at  least  three  must  be  passed  at  advanced 
(or  principal)  level.  Applicants  to  the  Arts  and  Science  program  must 
present  three  subjects  at  advanced  (or  principal)  level. 

India,  Pakistan 

Bachelor’s  degree  with  high  standing. 

2.  English  Facility 

Applicants  for  the  University  of  Toronto  who  are  not  Canadian  citizens  and 
whose  mother  tongue  is  not  English  may  be  required  to  meet  an  appropriate 
standard  in  a recognized  test  of  English  facility  such  as  the  University  of 
Michigan  English  Language  Test,  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  English 
issued  by  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  or  Michigan,  or  the  Test  of  English 
as  a Foreign  Language  (T.O.E.F.L.).  The  University  of  Toronto  is  a sponsor- 
ing agency  for  the  University  of  Michigan  English  Language  Test  and  informa- 
tion about  the  test  is  sent  to  any  applicant  of  whom  it  will  be  required. 

3.  Mature  Students  (effective  1971-72) 

A candidate  of  mature  age  (24  years  of  age  or  older  on  October  1st  of  the 
Winter  Session,  or  luly  15th  of  the  Summer  Session),  who  has  lived  in  On- 
tario for  a minimum  of  one  year  and  is  normally  a resident  of  Ontario,  may 
request  special  consideration  for  admission  to  the  School  if  she  has  obtained 
high  standing  in  two  pre-University  courses  (or  their  equivalent),  one  of  which 
must  be  Chemistry,  offered  through  the  Division  of  University  Extension  (or 
an  equivalent  course)  and  obtains  standing  in  such  other  tests  as  may  be 
required.  The  candidate’s  previous  secondary  school  record  will  also  be  taken 
into  acount. 

Applicants  for  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Certificate  Course  require  one 
pre-University  course  (or  equivalent).  Possession  of  the  minimum  requirements 
does  not  ensure  selection. 
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Effective  in  1972—73,  the  age  at  which  a candidate  may  apply  for  admission 
on  the  basis  of  maturity  will  be  23  years. 
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Application  Procedures 

(a)  Undergraduate  Degree  Courses 

Students  in  full-time  attendance  in  Ontario  secondary  schools  should 
obtain  application  forms  from  their  school’s  Guidance  Office.  Other 
candidates  should  apply  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall, 
for  forms  of  application  for  admission.  Application  form  and  sup- 
porting documents  should  be  submitted  as  soon  as  possible  and  not 
later  than  June  1 to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto  181. 


{b)  Public  Health  Nursing  Certificate  Course 

Candidates  should  apply  to  the  Admissions  Officer,  School  of  Nursing, 
50  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  5,  for  application  forms.  Application 
form  and  supporting  documents  should  be  submitted  as  soon  as  possible 
and  not  later  than  June  1 to  the  Admissions  Officer. 
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5.  Supporting  Documents 

Supporting  documents  include  all  final  secondary  school  certificates  held. 
These  certificates  must  indicate  the  subjects  studied  and  grades  obtained. 

In  the  Degree  Course  for  Graduates  of  Diploma  Schools  of  Nursing  and  in 
the  Public  Health  Nursing  Certificate  course,  candidates  are  required  to  submit 
a transcript  of  their  professional  training.  Normally,  only  registered  nurses  or 
those  eligible  for  registration  are  accepted. 

If  a certificate  is  not  available  at  the  time  of  application,  candidates  must 
I indicate  the  exact  name  of  the  certificate  to  be  presented  for  admission  and  the 
,1  subjects  included  therein,  as  well  as  the  approximate  date  available.  A notarized 
'■English  translation  must  accompany  certificates  which  are  in  a language  other 
■ than  English  or  French. 
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In  addition,  a student  who  has  previously  attended  a University  must  submit 
the  following: 

(i)  Official  transcripts  issued  by  the  University  or  College  previously 
I attended,  giving  in  detail  the  courses  completed,  with  the  standing  and 

grades  in  each.  Transcripts  or  a supporting  letter  from  the  Registrar  of 
the  University  or  College  must  Indicate  that  the  candidate  has  been 
granted  honourable  dismissal  and  is  eligible  for  re-admission  to  the 
institution  concerned  in  the  session  for  which  he  seeks  admission  to  the 
University  of  Toronto; 
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(ii)  Official  statements  or  calendars  giving  full  information  on  the  content 
of  the  University  courses  covered  by  the  transcripts  submitted. 

For  further  information  about  admission  requirements,  consult  the  Office  of 
Admissions,  stating  in  the  first  letter  what  credentials  will  be  offered,  with  a 
listing  of  subjects  and  grades  obtained. 

6.  Time  Limit  (for  Division  of  Extension  students) 

Students  will  be  required  to  complete  the  Degree  Course  for  Graduates  of 
Diploma  Schools  of  Nursing  within  eight  (8)  years  from  the  time  of  initial 
registration.  When  a period  of  over  five  (5)  years  has  elapsed  between  the 
completion  of  Nursing  110  and  Nursing  210,  or  Nursing  210  and  Nursing  310, 
these  subjects  will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  content,  when  the  applicant 
seeks  admission  to  the  second  or  third  year. 

7.  Applications  for  Re-admission 

Students  who  discontinue  study  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  or  any  succeed- 
ing year  of  the  degree  courses  may  apply  for  admission  to  advanced  standing 
on  their  return.  This  is  granted  on  such  conditions  as  the  Council  of  the  School 
may  prescribe.  When  a period  of  over  five  years  has  elapsed  since  the  subjects 
previously  studied  were  completed,  these  will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the 
content,  when  the  applicant  seeks  re-admission  to  the  course. 

8.  Standardized  Tests  for  Basic  Degree  Course  Applicants 

Candidates  from  Ontario  secondary  schools  are  encouraged  to  write  the 
standardized  tests  offered  by  the  Service  for  Admission  to  College  and  Univer- 
sity. Candidates  from  educational  jurisdictions  outside  Ontario  may  improve 
their  competitive  position  by  taking  the  aptitude  and  applicable  achievement 
tests  offered  by  the  Service  for  Admission  to  College  and  University  or  the 
aptitude  test  offered  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Eor  in- 
formation they  should  write  to  the  Service  for  Admission  to  College  and 
University,  151  Slater  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  08540,  U.S.A. 

9.  Final  Date  for  Completed  Applications 

June  1.  Only  in  circumstances  which  the  Committee  on  Admissions  deems 
exceptional  will  a late  application  be  considered. 

10.  Early  Admission 

Only  current  Ontario  Grade  13  students  are  considered  for  Early  Admission. 
Ontario  Grade  13  students  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Early  Admis- 
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sion  procedures,  which  will  provide  notification  of  Early  Admission  after 
May  1,  must  ensure  that  their  applications  are  forwarded  by  their  schools  by 
ceof  March  1. 


1 1 . Candidates  Who  Have  Previously  Failed  in  University  Work 

Candidates  with  a previous  failure  in  university  work  may  be  considered 
under  special  circumstances;  candidates  with  two  previous  failures  are  normally 
refused  admission. 
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General  Information  for  Applicants 

(a)  When  possible,  personal  interviews  are  advised  for  all  applicants.  An 
appointment  for  an  interview  at  the  School  can  be  arranged  through 
the  Admissions  Officer  of  the  School. 

(b)  Each  candidate  for  admission  will  be  informed  of  the  University’s 
decision  as  early  as  possible  and  should  await  acceptance  before 
leaving  for  Toronto. 

(c)  Detailed  instructions  concerning  Registration  and  Health  Require- 
ments will  be  mailed  to  returning  and  newly  admitted  students  before 
the  beginning  of  each  academic  year. 

(d)  Every  person  admitted  to  the  University  as  an  undergraduate  must 
present  satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  vaccination  within  three 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  admission. 

(e)  All  students  in  full-time  attendance  in  the  School  of  Nursing  will 
normally  be  expected  to  take  a full  program  of  studies  each  year 
as  prescribed  in  the  School  Calendar. 

(/)  A student  who  has  been  granted  exemption  in  a subject  (completed 
successfully  prior  to  admission  to  the  School)  will  not  be  permitted 
to  repeat  that  subject. 

Change  of  Subject  or  Course 

(a)  Students  may  change  their  Course,  or  a subject  of  their  Course, 
provided  the  change  is  in  accordance  with  the  normal  Calendar 
prescription,  after  registration  and  until  October  15,  following  appro- 
priate consultation  and  with  the  permission  of  the  Admissions  Officer. 
Between  October  15  and  November  15,  students  may  petition  for 
such  changes,  on  the  understanding  that  approval  is  not  automatic. 
Changes  requested  after  November  15  will  be  refused. 

(b)  No  second  term  course  may  be  begun  after  February  1st. 
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14.  Withdrawals  and  Transfers 

(a)  Students  who  wish  to  withdraw  or  transfer  should  consult  with  a 
Class  Adviser  and  the  Admissions  Officer. 

(h)  A student  may  withdraw  from  the  program  without  academic 
penalty  up  to  February  15th. 

(c)  A student  may  withdraw  without  academic  penalty  and  without 
petition  from  an  extra  first  term  half-course  before  November  15th 
and  from  an  extra  full  or  second  term  half-course  before  February 
15th. 

{d)  If  exceptional  circumstances  warrant,  a student  in  the  Degree  Course 
for  Graduates  of  Diploma  Schools  of  Nursing  may  be  permitted,  on 
petition,  to  transfer  from  full-time  study  in  the  School  to  part-time 
study  in  the  Division  of  Extension  before  February  15th. 

15.  Health  Regulations 

A.  — For  Admission  (to  all  Courses) 

Applicants  must  send  to  the  School  before  August  15: 

1.  A report  on  the  form  provided  testifying  to  the  general  good  health  of 
the  candidate. 

2.  A report  on  the  form  provided  of  immunization  against  smallpox,  typhoid 
fever,  tetanus,  diphtheria  and  poliomyelitis. 

3.  All  students  are  strongly  urged  to  carry  insurance  for  Hospitalization  and 
Medical  Care. 

B.  — During  the  Course 

1.  A medical  examination  will  be  available  if  requested  by  the  student. 

2.  A medical  examination  is  required  by  the  University  Health  Service  if  a 
student  participates  in  competitive  sports. 

3.  X-ray  examinations  of  the  chest  are  arranged  early  in  the  first  term  and 
yearly  thereafter. 

4.  Immunization  (booster)  will  be  repeated  when  necessary. 

5.  Tuberculin  negative  students  will  be  given  B.C.G.  vaccine. 

6.  Infirmary  service  is  available  during  the  academic  year  for  minor  illness. 

16.  Physical  Education — Women 

Skill  instruction  and  recreation  programs  in  more  than  twenty  activities  are 
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provided  for  all  women  on  campus  through  the  Department  of  Athletics  and 
Physical  Education — Women,  in  the  Benson  Building,  320  Huron  Street.  The 
instruction  is  provided  through  short  six-week  courses  three  times  during  the 
academic  year  and  written  recognition  for  participation  is  given  on  request. 

17.  Regulations  of  the  University  Concerning  Penalties  for  Unsatisfactory 
Work  by  Students 

(a)  A faculty  Council  should,  except  in  very  exceptional  circumstances, 
refuse  to  re-admit  to  that  faculty  any  student  who  on  two  occasions 
fails  to  secure  the  right  to  advance  to  a higher  year  in  that  faculty  or 
a like  faculty. 

(b)  A faculty  Council  may  for  unsatisfactory  work  suspend  a student  from 
regular  attendance  in  that  faculty  for  a given  period  of  time  not 
exceeding  two  years  and/or  until  the  satisfaction  of  other  conditions 
as  it  may  see  fit.  Upon  satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  suspension  the 
student  shall  be  entitled  to  re-enrolment  in  that  faculty. 

(c)  A student  who  does  not  write  final  examinations  or  who  withdraws 
from  the  course  after  February  15th,  except  for  medical  or  similar 
reasons,  for  which  proof  must  be  submitted,  will  be  regarded  for  the 
purposes  of  these  regulations  to  have  failed  to  obtain  standing  for 
the  year. 

18.  Appeals 

A student  wishing  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  against  a decision  of  the  School 
Council  should  consult  the  Secretary  of  the  School  or  the  office  of  the  Univer- 
sity Registrar  about  the  preparation  and  submission  of  the  petition  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
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CONDITIONS  FOR  ACADEMIC  STANDING 


Credit  in  Subjects 

1.  To  receive  credit  in  a subject  a candidate  must  obtain  50%  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  term  and  examination  marks  or  50%  of  the  aggregate  of  all 
required  term  work  if  no  examination  is  required.  Candidates  must  obtain 
a pass  mark  in  each  section  of  each  subject. 

2.  When  a candidate,  at  the  time  of  final  annual  grading,  obtains  an  overall 
average  of  60%  of  the  marks  assigned  to  the  subjects  in  that  year,  40% 
may  be  accepted  in  one  subject.  The  standing  assigned  to  such  a subject 
would  be  B.L.  (Below  the  line).  An  exception  to  the  above  policy  applies 
to  nursing  subjects  in  which  50%  must  be  obtained. 

3.  The  following  are  the  percentages  corresponding  to  standing  in  subjects: 


80%— 

100% 

I 

70%— 

79% 

II 

60%— 

69% 

III 

50%— 

59% 

Pass 

40%— 

49% 

— a B.L. 

outlined  in  section  2 above. 


Standing  in  Courses 

Note:  Two  half  courses  are  equivalent  to  one  full  course. 

4.  To  qualify  for  standing,  a student  must  obtain  credit  (as  defined  in 
sections  1 and  2)  in  all  or  all  but  one  and  a half  of  the  courses  of  the 
year.  Standing  in  each  year  will  be  determined  when  all  subject  require- 
ments are  fulfilled. 

5.  In  order  to  register  in  the  next  higher  year,  a student  must  have  success- 
fully completed  all  or  all  but  one  full  course  of  the  previous  year. 

6.  Candidates  in  the  Degree  Courses  must  have  obtained  standing  in  all 
subjects  of  the  First  Year  before  registering  in  the  Third  Year;  candidates 
in  the  Basic  Degree  Course  must  have  obtained  standing  in  all  subjects 
of  the  Second  Year  before  registering  in  the  Fourth  Year. 

7.  A successful  candidate  will  be  awarded  standing  in  the  year  as  defined  in 
section  3 above. 

8.  In  the  Degree  Courses,  each  separate  clinical  experience  (i.e.  in  the 
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hospitals  and  in  the  public  health  fields)  must  be  carried  through  success- 
fully. If  a student  should  fail  to  obtain  standing  in  a clinical  area,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  repeat  the  particular  experience  successfully  before  she 
may  register  in  the  following  year. 

9.  A failure  in  more  than  one  section  of  Nursing  202  or  Nursing  302  will 
constitute  a failure  in  the  subject. 

Term  Work 

10.  Reports  on  term  work  of  every  student  will  be  made  in  all  subjects  of 
each  year. 

11.  The  marks  for  term  work  in  a subject  will  be  determined  in  the  manner 
considered  most  suitable  by  the  Department  concerned. 

12.  In  all  subjects  the  ratio  of  term  marks  to  examination  marks  will  be  either 
as  /3  to  % or  as  50  to  50,  the  decision  to  be  made  by  the  Department  con- 
cerned. 

13.  In  the  subject  of  English,  a term  mark  of  50%  is  required  in  order  to 
qualify  to  write  the  final  examination.  A candidate  who  obtains  less  than 
50%  of  the  marks  assigned  to  the  term  work  must  obtain  a satisfactory 
term  mark  in  a subsequent  academic  year  under  conditions  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Department  and  subsequently  must  pass  a supplemental 
examination  in  the  subject. 

14.  A student  who  has  failed  to  obtain  standing  at  the  annual  examinations 
and  who  is  repeating  the  year,  must  repeat  the  term  work  in  each  subject 
unless  she  be  exempted  from  part  or  all  of  such  term  work  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  the  recommendation  of  the  School  and  Departments  concerned. 

15.  All  prescribed  term  work  shall  be  completed  by  the  dates  specified. 

Note:  A student  whose  attendance  at  lectures  or  laboratories,  including  field 

work,  or  whose  work  is  deemed  by  the  Council  of  the  School  to  be  unsatis- 
factory, may  have  her  registration  cancelled  at  any  time  by  the  Council  of  the 

School. 


Examinations 

16.  Students  are  required  to  attend  the  courses  of  instruction  and  the  exami- 
nations in  all  subjects  prescribed. 

17.  No  candidate  will  be  admitted  to  examination  unless  the  Director  of  the 
School  certifies  that  she  has  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the 
School  affecting  admission  to  such  examination. 
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18.  A candidate  will  not  be  admitted  to  examination  unless  all  fees  due  have 
been  paid. 

19.  A candidate  for  the  examination  in  English  must  have  obtained  a term 
mark  of  50%  in  order  to  qualify  to  write  the  final  examination. 

20.  No  candidate  in  a subject  involving  laboratory  work  will  be  admitted  to 
examination  or  granted  standing  if  the  Department  in  which  the  work  is 
carried  on  reports  that  she  has  neglected  or  failed  in  such  work. 

The  Annual  Examinations 

21.  The  annual  examinations  are  held  in  late  April  and  early  May. 

22.  Candidates  must  confirm  their  program  by  completing  a special  regis- 
tration form  between  November  15  and  30.  After  November  30  a late 
filing  fee  of  $1  is  charged.  Forms  are  secured  from  and  returned  to  the 
Business  Office. 

Supplemental  Examinations 

23.  Supplemental  privileges  are  offered  to  students  who  have  obtained  stand- 
ing in  all  but  one  and  a half  courses  in  the  year’s  work,  subject  to  the 
following  exceptions: 

(1 ) In  courses  given  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science: 

a)  A first  year  student  who  has  a term  mark  of  at  least  60%  in  a 
failed  course  will  be  permitted  to  write  a supplemental  examina- 
tion. 

b)  No  supplemental  examinations  will  be  offered  for  students  regis- 
tered in  second,  third  or  fourth  years. 

(2)  In  Nursing  202  and  Nursing  302  if  a student  fails  in  one  section, 
supplemental  privileges  will  be  granted,  provided  the  student  has 
obtained  an  average  of  60%  in  tbe  remaining  sections. 

24.  If  a student  has  failed  an  examination  in  which  supplemental  privileges 
are  not  offered,  it  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  student  either  to 
repeat  the  subject  or  to  select  a suitable  substitute,  which  would  be 
approved  by  an  appropriate  adviser. 

25.  Candidates  must  submit  a completed  form  of  application  for  supplemental 
examinations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  by  July  15. 

26.  Candidates  may  write  supplemental  examinations  at  various  cities  across 
Canada,  if  application  for  this  privilege  is  made  on  or  before  July  15.  A 
list  of  the  outside  centres  will  be  supplied  on  request.  An  additional  fee 
of  $10.00  is  charged  for  each  subject  written  at  an  outside  centre. 
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27.  Candidates  for  the  August  examinations  at  outside  centres  must  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  School  on  or  before  August  1 if  they  do  not  wish  to 
write  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  for  which  they  applied;  otherwise  the 
fee  will  be  forfeited. 

28.  In  supplemental  examinations,  the  pass  mark  in  each  subject  will  be  the 
same  as  for  the  regular  examinations  in  that  subject.  When  a student  fails 
in  a subject  of  the  final  examinations  and  fails  also  in  the  supplemental 
examination  in  that  subject,  she  will  not  be  allowed  to  write  a second 
supplemental  examination  without  repeating  the  work  of  this  subject 
during  a regular  session  at  the  school. 

29.  In  courses  in  which  supplemental  privileges  are  granted,  a candidate  is 
required  to  clear  this  condition  by  writing  a supplemental  examination  in 
August  of  the  same  year.  A candidate  who  is  prevented  by  illness  or  other 
unavoidable  exigencies  from  attending  the  August  examination,  may 
petition  the  Council  for  permission  to  write  at  the  following  spring 
examinations. 


Aegrotat  Consideration 

If  the  ability  of  a student  to  complete  a course  is  affected  by  illness  or 
domestic  problems,  a petition  may  be  made  through  the  School  Secretary  for 
consideration  by  the  Examination  Committee.  If  there  are  adequate  grounds 
for  the  petition,  the  status  of  the  work  done  by  the  student  will  be  determined 
and  the  steps,  if  any,  that  must  be  taken  in  order  to  complete  the  course. 
Such  petitions  must  be  filed  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  annual  (May)  or 
August  examinations,  together  with  a medical  certificate  which  includes  a 
statement  that  the  candidate  was  examined  at  the  time  of  the  illness,  or  other 
evidence  to  support  the  petition.  Aegrotat  standing  is  seldom  granted. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


I.  DEGREE  COURSES 


1.  Basic  Degree  Course  in  Nursing 

This  course  provides  a basic  professional  preparation  which  includes  qualifi- 
cations for  nursing  in  both  the  hospital  and  the  public  health  fields.  The 
arrangement  covers  a four  year  period;  study  in  the  humanities  and  sciences 
is  associated  with  nursing  throughout  the  course.  The  student  is  prepared  for 
registration  under  the  Nurses’  Act  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  to  receive 
the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  (B.Sc.N.).  The  graduates  may 
assume  positions  involving  the  giving  of  patient  care,  the  teaching  of  nursing 
and  administration  of  nursing  service.  They  are  qualified  to  proceed  to  graduate 
study  in  nursing  or  related  fields. 


First  Year 
Anatomy  221 
Biological  Chemistry  103 
Medical  Microbiology  100 
Nursing  100,  102 
Psychology  100 
♦Sociology 


Second  Year 
Nursing  200 
Nursing  202 
Nursing  203 
Physiology  321,  371 
♦Philosophy 
♦Psychology 


\ Third  Year 

Community  Health  & Epidemiology  300 

Nursing  300 

Nursing  302 

Psychology  319 

Statistics  300F 

♦An  elective 


Fourth  Year 
Nursing  400 
Nursing  401 
Nursing  402 
Nursing  403 
Nursing  404 


♦Students  are  advised  to  take  a sequence  of  courses  in  the  same  subject. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science. 

fFive  and  a half  subjects  constitute  a full  program.  A sixth  subject  may  be 
elected  if  desired. 


Uniforms 

Students  will  provide  their  uniforms  for  hospital  experience.  These  are  made 
in  Toronto  under  the  direction  of  the  school.  In  addition  the  student  will  need 
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a pair  of  white  oxfords  and  two  white  laboratory  coats.  The  cost  of  these 
items  is  about  $100. 

2.  Degree  Course  for  Graduates  of  Diploma  Schools  of  Nursing 

This  course  provides  a professional  preparation  for  nursing  in  both  the 
hospital  and  public  health  field,  for  teaching  in  schools  of  nursing  and  super- 
vision of  nursing  service.  The  course  leads  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Nursing  (B.Sc.N.). 

The  arrangement  of  the  course  covers  a three-year  period;  study  in  the 
humanities  and  sciences  is  associated  with  nursing  throughout  the  course. 
Content  in  public  health  nursing  and  concepts  of  mental  health  are  associated 
with  the  teaching  of  nursing  in  each  year.  Selected  clinical  experiences  are 
included  with  the  nursing  subjects  and  are  arranged  by  the  School  with 
hospitals  and  other  health  agencies.  Students  will  be  required  to  provide  uni- 
forms for  these  experiences. 

*First  Year  *Second  Year 

Biological  Chemistry  103  Community  Health  & Epidemiology  300 

Nursing  210 
Physiology  321,  371 
**  Psychology 
Statistics  300F 
**An  elective  in  the 
Humanities  or 
Social  Sciences 

Third  Year 
Nursing  310 
Nursing  311 
Nursing  400 
Psychology  319 
**An  elective  in  the 
Humanities  or 
Social  Sciences 

*May  be  taken  part-time  through  the  Division  of  University  Extension. 

**Students  are  advised  to  take  a sequence  of  courses  in  the  same  subject. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science. 


Biology  100  or  120 
* *English 
Nursing  110 
Psychology  100 
**An  elective  in  the 
Humanities  or 
Social  Sciences 
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II.  CERTIFICATE  COURSE  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

This  course  gives  a general  introduction  to  the  study  of  public  health  nursing 
and  enables  graduate  nurses  to  qualify  for  practice  in  this  field.* 

Required  Subjects: 

Education  100 
Nursing  120 
Nursing  121 
Nursing  122 
Public  Health  110 

Field  Work: 

A four  week  period  of  field  practice.  This  is  arranged  with  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Health,  in  co-operation  with  various  health  agencies  throughout 
the  Province. 


III.  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  COURSES 

The  Continuing  Education  Program  for  Nurses  is  located  at  47  Queen’s 
Park  Crescent,  Toronto  181.  Information  and  registration  may  be  obtained  by 
mail  or  in  person.  The  program  is  designed  to  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  patient  care  through  the  learning  experiences  provided  for  registered  nurses 
to  up-date  knowledge  and  increase  competency  in  clinical  and  functional  areas 
of  nursing. 

*In  1972-73  or  thereafter,  applicants  interested  in  enrolling  should  write  to 
the  School  concerning  alternate  arrangements  that  may  be  made  commencing 
in  May,  1972. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

DEGREE  COURSES 
Anatomy 

221.  Basic  Human  Anatomy.  The  general  structure  of  the  human  body  will 
be  considered,  as  well  as  the  genetic  basis  of  this  structure.  Two 
hours  a week. 

Biology 

100.  Principles  of  Biology.  An  introductory  biology  course  emphasizing  the 
role  of  physical  and  chemical  principles  in  life  processes.  Lectures 
and  laboratories  will  stress  organization  and  metabolism  of  cells  and 
organisms  including  nutrients,  energy  cycles  and  physiological  regu- 
lation. Genetic  mechanisms,  reproduction  and  evolution  of  plants  and 
animals  will  also  be  considered.  Two  hours  a week  lecture,  three 
hours  a week  laboratory. 

I 120.  Evolutionary  and  Environmental  Biology.  A biology  course  relating  the 

' study  of  plants  and  animals  to  evolution.  Lectures  and  laboratories 

will  consider  briefly  origin  of  life  and  cellular  processes,  and  will 
stress  genetic  mechanisms,  adaptations  of  plants  and  animals,  popu- 
lations, ecological  systems,  and  man  in  his  environment.  Intended 
primarily  for  students  with  Grade  13  biology.  Two  hours  a week 
lecture,  three  hours  a week  laboratory. 

Community  Health  and  Epidemiology 

300.  A lecture  and  seminar  course  which  includes  a study  of  major  health 
problems  and  programs.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  epidemiological 
approach  to  health  problems  and  consideration  is  given  to  their 
control  by  individual  and  community  action.  Two  hours  a week,  both 
terms.  (Course  No.  1488,  School  of  Hygiene.) 

Chemistry 

103.  Biological  Chemistry  and  Human  Nutrition.  Lectures  and  tutorial  dealing 
with  inorganic,  organic  and  biochemistry  and  their  application  to  the 
basic  principles  of  Human  Nutrition.  Three  hours  a week. 
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English 

For  descriptions  of  courses  offered  in  this  subject,  students  are  referred  to 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  Calendar. 


Medical  Microbiology 

100.  This  combined  lecture  and  laboratory  course  is  intended  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  infectious  diseases  commonly  encountered 
in  nursing  practice  and  to  the  general  principles  governing  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  such  diseases.  Basic  principles  of  microbiology 
and  applications  to  nursing  will  be  demonstrated  in  a series  of  prac- 
tical exercises  in  the  laboratory  in  which  the  students  will  themselves 
participate.  Two  hours  a week.  (Course  No.  1184,  School  of  Hygiene 
Calendar.) 


NURSING  SUBJECTS 
BASIC  DEGREE  COURSE 

Nursing  theory  and  practice  are  integrated.  There  is  a central  core  of  teach- 
ing in  nursing  which  extends  throughout  the  four  years  and  is  concerned  with 
the  well-being  of  the  individual,  family  and  community.  The  student  has  an 
opportunity  to  apply  this  core  material  in  selected  areas,  in  the  care  of  adults 
and  children  within  facilities  for  the  delivery  of  medical  and  nursing  services 
(e.g.  visiting  nursing  and  other  health  agencies,  obstetric,  pediatric,  medical/ 
surgical,  and  psychiatric  units  in  hospitals).  This  experience  is  provided  con- 
currently during  the  academic  year  as  well  as  in  stated  concentrated  periods. 
There  is  increasing  opportunity  for  the  development  of  skills,  critical  thinking, 
independent  assessing,  planning,  evaluating,  teaching,  group  dynamics,  in  un- 
derstanding of  the  significance  of  research,  and  in  psychomotor  skills. 

100.  An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  nursing.  The  course  deals 
with  growth  and  development  as  a life  process,  the  health-illness 
continuum  concept,  human  needs,  and  the  role  of  the  nurse.  Problem 
solving,  interpersonal  and  psychomotor  skills  are  fostered.  Oppor- 
tunity is  provided  to  make  decisions  regarding  individual,  family  and 
community  needs  for  health  care.  Five  hours  a week. 
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102.  Following  the  academic  year  an  opportunity  is  provided  for  application 
of  the  core  content  of  Nursing  100  in  a variety  of  settings.  Four 
weeks. 

200.  A continuing  development  of  the  core  content  of  nursing  to  further  the 
students’  understanding  of  the  nursing  role  in  the  prevention  of  illness 
and  in  the  care  of  the  patient  with  simple  health  problems.  Three 
hours  a week.  Prerequisites:  Nursing  100  and  102. 

202.  Clinical  experience  and  teaching  in  hospitals  and  other  health  agencies 

related  to  Nursing  200  is  arranged  during  the  academic  year.  Eight 
hours  a week. 

203.  The  Meaning  of  Illness — The  application  of  principles  from  pathology, 

psychiatry  and  sociology  as  a basis  for  understanding  the  meaning  of 
illness  to  the  individual,  the  family  and  the  community.  Three  hours 
a week. 

300.  A continuation  of  the  core  content  of  nursing,  with  emphasis  on  the  care 
of  patients  and  families  with  complex  nursing  problems.  Three  hours 
a week.  Prerequisites:  Nursing  200  and  202. 

302.  Concurrent  theory  and  practice  in  the  nursing  care  of  adults  and  children 
in  hospitals  and  other  community  settings.  Ten  hours  a week,  and 
four  weeks  following  the  academic  year. 

In  the  fourth  year,  each  student  will  select  a health  problem  for  intensive 
study.  For  all  students,  this  study  will  include  the  following  areas:  assessing, 
planning,  giving  and  evaluating  nursing  care;  administration;  research;  teaching. 
The  year’s  work  will  be  planned  and  carried  out  as  a totality.  Nursing  300  and 
Nursing  302  are  prerequisites  for  all  subjects  of  the  fourth  year. 

400.  The  evolution  of  the  doctrines  of  the  nursing  profession  and  the  profes- 

sional role  of  the  nurse  as  influenced  by  political,  social,  economic 
and  philosophic  factors  are  studied  in  the  context  of  changing  patterns 
of  health  care.  Two  hours  a week. 

401.  Study  of  the  core  content  in  nursing  in  increased  depth  focussing  on 

assessing,  planning,  giving  and  evaluating  care,  administration,  re- 
search and  teaching,  relating  these  to  a selected  major  health  problem. 
Related  practice  in  Nursing  402.  Two  hours  a week. 
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402.  The  application  of  theory  including  periods  of  continuous  practice  in  a 

variety  of  health  agencies. 

403.  Each  student  will  elect  for  concentration  one  of  the  following  areas  in 

nursing  in  which  to  develop  her  leadership  potential:  administration; 
practice;  research;  teaching.  Four  days  per  week  will  be  reserved  for 
the  application  and  extension  of  theory  in  Nursing  402  and  Nursing 
403. 

404.  A seminar  course  in  which  each  student  will  defend  her  major  paper 

relating  theory  and  practice  and  integrating  all  areas  of  study  in  the 
fourth  year.  Two  hours  a week. 
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The  nursing  subjects  are  designed  to  help  the  students  extend  their  knowl- 
edge, to  identify  nursing  objectives  and  to  establish  principles  and  concepts  for 
more  effective  nursing  practice. 


110.  This  course  encourages  a broad  but  critical  study  of  nursing  in  the  light 


of  current  influences  affecting  the  delivery  of  health  care  in  Canada. 
It  provides  opportunities  for  the  students  to  extend  their  understand- 
ing of  the  professional  nurse’s  role  in  the  hospital  and  community 
with  a particular  focus  on  group  and  interpersonal  relationships  and 
skills  and  the  assessment  of  health  needs  of  individuals,  families  and 
communities.  Recognizing  the  individual  differences  and  interests  of 
the  adult  students,  this  course  includes  an  elective  experience  chosen 
by  the  student  for  independent  study  and  practice.  Three  hours  a 
week. 


210.  The  course  is  designed  to  increase  the  students’  understanding  of  the  role 
of  the  nurse  in  the  promotion  of  health,  prevention  of  disease  and 
intervention  in  illness,  so  that  they  may  become  more  competent  in 
nursing  practice  and  in  assuming  responsibility  for  the  teaching  and 
directing  of  other  nursing  personnel  providing  health  care.  Pre- 
requisite Nursing  110. 

310.  This  course  provides  opportunities  for  the  students  to  increase  their 

understanding  of  comprehensive  nursing  care  through  classroom  dis- 
cussions, independent  study  and  selected  clinical  experiences.  The 
clinical  experiences  include:  a series  of  home  visits  to  individuals  and 
families  to  practice  the  application  of  principles  of  communty  health 
nursing,  and  a study  of  the  needs  of  a selected  patient  and  of  the  role 
of  the  nurse  in  effectively  meeting  these  needs  during  and  after 
hospitalization.  Five  hours  a week.  Prerequisite  Nursing  210. 

311.  A study  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  administration  with  application 

to  the  administration  of  nursing  service.  Three  hours  a week. 

400.  The  evolution  of  the  doctrines  of  the  nursing  profession  and  the  profes- 


sional role  of  the  nurse  as  influenced  by  political,  social,  economic 
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and  philosophic  factors  are  studied  in  the  context  of  changing  patterns 
of  health  care.  Three  hours  a week. 

Philosophy 

For  descriptions  of  courses  offered  in  this  subject,  students  are  referred  to 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  Calendar. 

Physiology 

321.  An  elementary  lecture  course  on  the  principles  of  human  physiology.  Two 
hours  a week. 

371.  A course  of  laboratory  exercises  and  demonstrations  to  accompany  321. 

It  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a detailed 
and  personal  knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  subjects 
already  mentioned  in  the  lecture  course  and  to  provide  additional 
material  even  more  directly  related  to  the  students’  special  Interests. 
Three  hours  a week. 


Psychology 

100.  Introductory  Psychology.  The  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students 
with  important  concepts  in  various  areas  of  contemporary  Psychology. 
The  ways  in  which  psychologists  formulate  questions  and  attempt  to 
answer  them  will  receive  particular  emphasis.  This  course  (or  PSY 
105)  is  prerequisite  to  200-level  courses  in  Psychology. 

390.  A study  of  principles  of  psychology  as  applied  to  education,  with  appli- 
cation of  the  above  content  to  teaching  in  nursing.  Three  hours  a 
week. 

For  descriptions  of  other  courses  offered  in  this  subject,  students  are  referred 
to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  Calendar. 

Sociology 

For  descriptions  of  courses  offered  in  this  subject,  students  are  referred  to 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  Calendar. 

Statistics 

300F.  This  course  is  presented  in  lectures  and  exercises  and  covers  classification 
and  tabulation,  frequency  distributions  and  centering  constants,  the 
significance  of  differences  in  means  and  “t”  test  for  small  samples. 
Two  hours  a week,  fall  term.  (Course  No.  1020,  School  of  Hygiene.) 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  CERTIFICATE  COURSE 
Education 

100.  A study  of  the  principles  of  learning  and  teaching,  and  methods,  tech- 
niques and  resources,  with  special  reference  to  health  teaching  as  car- 
ried out  by  public  health  nurses  in  individual  and  family  health 
counselling,  in  group  educational  activities,  and  in  community  pro- 
grams. Three  hours  a week. 

Nursing 

120.  A study  of  the  nursing  process  as  a part  of  community  health.  Back- 

ground threads  include  philosophy  of  health  and  nursing;  the  epi- 
demiological method  applied  to  nursing;  study  of  some  social  prob- 
lems and  the  emergence  of  the  social  services.  The  role  of  the  nurse 
as  part  of  the  team  in  helping  to  meet  individual,  family  and  com- 
munity health  needs  is  discussed.  Four  hours  a week. 

121.  A study  of  the  normal  growth  and  development  of  the  family  throughout 

their  life  cycle,  with  emphasis  on  selected  developmental  phases  and 
family  problems  of  particular  significance  to  public  health  nurses. 
Four  hours  a week. 

In  addition,  a series  of  lectures  will  be  given  in  the  following  areas: 
mental  health,  nutrition  and  oral  hygiene.  Two  hours  a week,  first  term. 

122.  Selected  learning  experience  designed  to  co-ordinate  and  supplement  the 

theory  of  Public  Health  Nursing  and  community  health.  Two  hours 
a week. 

Public  Health 

110.  Changing  patterns  of  health  needs;  the  organization  of  the  community 
to  meet  these  needs.  The  epidemiological  approach  to  control  of 
communicable  and  non-communicable  diseases  will  be  emphasized. 
Modern  community  health  programs  will  be  discussed.  Two  hours  a 
week,  both  terms.  (Course  No.  1489,  School  of  Hygiene  Calendar.) 
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THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

A course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Nursing  is  offered  by 
the  School  of  Nursing  through  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  The  course 
provides  the  opportunity  for  advanced  preparation  for  leadership  roles  in 
nursing,  and  for  specialization  in  selected  areas  of  nursing. 

The  program  is  designed  to  enable  students  to  develop:  depth  in  nursing 
knowledge  in  a selected  area;  ability  to  make  discriminating  use  of  research 
findings  and  investigate  nursing  problems;  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
leadership  responsibilities. 

Admission 

Applicants  who  have  obtained  a B.Sc.N.  Degree  in  the  University  of  Toronto, 
or  an  equivalent  degree,  with  second  class  honour  standing  in  the  final  two 
years,  will  be  considered  for  admission.  All  students  must  satisfy  the  Univer- 
sity’s general  regulations  for  admission  as  outlined  in  the  Calendar  of  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies. 


Course  and  Degree  Requirements 

The  Master’s  Degree  Course  requires  a minimum  of  sixteen  months  full- 
time study.  Candidates  are  required  to  complete  successfully  a minimum  of 
four  full  courses  and  a thesis.  Each  student’s  program  is  planned  in  consultation 
with  a faculty  adviser,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Degree  Committee  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies.  All  requirements  for  the  degree  must  be  completed 
satisfactorily  within  four  years  from  first  enrolment  in  nursing  at  the  graduate 
level. 


Program 

A.  Required  Courses: 

1.  One  of  the  following  to  be  elected  as  the  area  of  concentration: 

NlOOl  Advanced  Medical-Surgical  Nursing 

N1002  Advanced  Community  Health  Nursing 
N1003  Advanced  Psychiatric  Nursing 

2.  N1004  Research  Methodology  in  Nursing 

If  a candidate  has  not  successfully  completed  an  introductory  course  in 
Statistics  prior  to  admission,  the  student  will  be  expected  to  take  such  a course 
concurrently  with  N1004. 
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B.  Elective  Courses: 

A minimum  of  two  full  courses  must  be  selected,  one  of  which  must  be  in  a 
graduate  department  other  than  Nursing.  Additional  elective (s)  may  be 
chosen  from  the  following  nursing  courses.! 

N1005X  Trends  and  Issues  in  Health  Care.  The  nursing  profession  and 
nursing  education. 

N1015X  Trends  and  Issues  in  Health  Care.  The  delivery  of  health  care 
and  nursing  service. 

N1006X  Historical  Development  of  Ideas  and  Practices  in  Nursing. 

Origins  of  Nursing;  European  Influences  on  Nursing  in  North 
America. 

N1016X  Historical  Development  of  Ideas  and  Practices  in  Nursing. 

Development  in  nursing  and  nursing  education  in  North 
America. 

N1007  Leadership  and  Leadership  Roles  in  Nursing. 

N1008X  Curriculum  Development  and  Implementation. 

C.  Thesis: 

Each  candidate  is  required  to  complete  the  investigation  of  a nursing  prob- 
lem related  to  the  selected  area  of  clinical  specialization.  The  thesis  topic 
will  be  selected  in  consultation  with  designated  faculty  advisers. 

^Course  offerings  will  depend  on  the  number  of  requests. 

X Half  courses. 


Clinical  Facilities 

Community  health  agencies  and  teaching  hospitals  are  used  as  fields  for  study 
and  the  investigation  of  nursing. 

5i  For  application  forms  and  further  information,  write  to  the  Secretary,  School 
i of  Graduate  Studies,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181,  Ontario.  A personal 
i interview  will  be  arranged  upon  request  to  the  Admissions  Officer,  University 
3 of  Toronto  School  of  Nursing,  50  St.  George  Street,  Toronto. 
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FEES  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES 


A student  who  desires  to  enrol  in  this  school  is  required  to  pay  at  least  the 
first  term  instalment  of  fees,  on  or  before  the  opening  date  of  the  session  and 
before  she  can  receive  her  card  of  admission  to  lectures  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  School. 

Instructions  regarding  the  payment  of  fees  will  be  sent  out  from  Student 
Records. 

The  second  term  instalment  of  fees,  if  not  already  paid,  is  payable  on  or 
before  January  25.  After  this  date  an  additional  fee  of  $3  per  month  or  portion 
thereof  (not  exceeding  $10)  will  be  imposed  until  the  whole  amount  is  paid. 
All  fees  for  the  session  must  have  been  paid  in  full  before  the  student  can  be 
admitted  to  the  annual  examinations. 

Please  indicate  student  number  and  faculty  on  all  remittances. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay  in  registration  at  the  opening  of  the  session  it  is 
recommended  that  at  least  the  first  term  Instalment  of  fees,  together  with  the 
fees  form,  be  remitted  by  certified  cheque,  money  order  or  personal  cheque, 
payable  to  the  University  of  Toronto  in  Canadian  funds  and  mailed  to: 


Late  Registration  Fee:  Any  student  who  registers  after  the  last  date  for  normal 
registration  in  his  or  her  own  faculty  or  school  is  required  to  pay  a late 
registration  fee  of  $10  plus  $1  for  each  day  of  delay  to  a maximum  of  $20. 


University  of  Toronto, 
Comptroller’s  Office, 
Fees  Department, 


215  Huron  St., 
Toronto  181,  Ontario. 


Fees  for  Basic  Course  in  Nursing 


o 


u 


Degree:  I-IV  $425  $42 


$467 


$255 


$215 
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The  Academic  Fee  includes  the  following  fees:  Tuition,  Library,  Laboratory 
Supply,  Annual  Examination,  and  Degree. 

The  Incidental  Fees  include  the  following  fees:  Students’  Administrative 
Council,  Athletic  and  Health  Service,  Undergraduate  Association. 


Fees  for  Certificate  and  Degree  Course  for  Graduates  of 
Diploma  Schools  of  Nursing 
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The  Academic  Fee  includes  the  following  fees:  Tuition,  Library,  Laboratory 
Supply,  Annual  Examination  and  Certificate  or  Degree. 

The  Incidental  Fees  include  the  following  fees:  Students’  Administrative 
Council,  Athletic  and  Health  Service,  Undergraduate  Association. 

Public  Health  Nursing  Certificate  students  are  responsible  for  their  own 
travel  and  living  expenses  during  the  period  of  field  practice. 


*There  is  an  additional  cost  of  $25  for  men  wishing  to  take  these  courses, 
f This  includes  the  Hart  House  fee  and  an  additional  athletic  fee. 

I Special  Fees 


1.  Supplemental  Examination  fee 

One  subject  $10.00 

Each  additional  subject  $ 5.00 

Outside  centre  fee  (minimum)  $10.00 


2.  Late  Registration  Fee:  Any  student  who  registers  after  the  last  date 
for  normal  registration  in  his  or  her  own  school  is  required  to 
pay  a late  registration  fee  of  $10  plus  $1  for  each  day  of 


delay  to  a maximum  of  $20 

3.  Certified  copy  of  student’s  record  $ 1.00 

Additional  copies  up  to  4 (at  same  time),  each  25 
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Fees  for  Part-Time  Students 


For  a course  in  any  one  subject  for  the  session  $95.00 

Certificate  fee  (where  applicable)  $ 5.00 


Fees  are  subject  to  change  until  June  1971. 

Residence  Accommodation 

Residence  accommodation  is  available  at  Wilson  Hall,  a residence  associated 
with  New  College.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Dean 
of  Women,  New  College. 


Housing  Service 

To  assist  University  students  and  staff  who  may  not  be  accommodated  in 
the  residence  or  who  choose  to  live  off-campus,  the  Housing  Service,  49  St. 
George  Street,  928-2542,  maintains  a registry  of  accommodation  reported  to 
it  by  householders.  Inclusion  in  the  registry  does  not  necessarily  imply  inspec- 
tion nor  approval.  As  the  accommodation  is  for  immediate  occupancy  it  can 
not  be  reserved  in  advance. 

It  is  advisable  that  out-of-town  students  plan  to  arrive  in  Toronto  several 
days  in  advance  of  registration  and  be  prepared  to  stay  temporarily  at  a hotel 
while  they  check  the  accommodation  available. 

Married  Student  Apartments 

There  is  an  apartment  complex  consisting  of  one  and  two  bedroom  units 
located  near  the  University,  which  is  available  for  rent  to  married  students. 
Applicants  must  be  registered  full-time  day  students.  For  further  information 
and  application,  write  University  Housing  Service,  49  St.  George  Street. 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incorporated  offers  residence  and  apart- 
ment accommodation  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  Total  occu- 
pancy is  300  in  residence,  half  male,  half  female,  and  100  in  apartments. 
Meals  are  provided  and  non-residents  are  invited  to  eat  at  the  Co-op  Dining 
Rooms.  Since  the  University  of  Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with 
Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Incorporated,  inquiries  should  be  addressed 
direct  to: 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incorporated, 

395  Huron  Street, 

Toronto  181,  Ontario.  Tel:  964-1961 
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Employment  and  Residence 

Graduate  nurses  enrolled  in  the  Division  of  University  Extension  should 
consult  Sunnybrook  Hospital  concerning  arrangements  for  accommodation  that 
may  be  provided  in  the  nurses’  residence  at  a very  reasonable  cost.  Residents 
will  be  considered  for  employment  at  the  Hospital  on  a part-time  basis,  if 
vacancies  should  occur.  Where  possible,  provision  will  be  made  for  residents 
to  attend  evening  classes. 

St.  Andrew’s-University  Day  Nursery 

St.  Andrew’s-University  Day  Nursery,  established  and  supported  by  the 
University  of  Toronto,  the  Graduate  Students’  Union  and  the  Students’  Ad- 
ministrative Council,  provides  pre-school  education  and  day  care  facilities  for 
children  of  University  of  Toronto  students.  Children  aged  two  to  five  years 
are  accepted.  The  nursery  is  located  at  St.  Andrew’s  United  Church,  117  Bloor 
Street  East. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  nursery  (Tel.  928-2665)  or  from  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies. 


Innis  College 

Innis  College  is  a multi-faculty  college  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
includes  undergraduate  students  in  all  Faculties  and  Schools  of  the  University. 
A special  feature  is  the  Writing  Laboratory.  This  service  offers  assistance  to 
Innis  College  students  in  the  skills  and  methods  of  writing  essays  and  other 
academic  reports.  A staff  of  experienced  teachers  is  available  to  give  individual 
instruction. 

In  September,  1969,  Innis  College  introduced  experimental  courses  which 
focus  on  contemporary  themes  and  problems. 

The  College  has  limited  residential  space  available  in  houses  on  campus. 
Separate  application  for  residence  accommodation  must  be  made  directly  to 
the  Residence  Co-ordinator  of  Innis  College. 

Students  entering  First  Year  will  be  invited  to  apply  for  membership  after 
they  have  been  accepted  into  their  Faculty  or  School.  Students  entering  the 
Second  to  Fourth  Years  who  wish  to  join  the  College  should  obtain  an  appli- 
cation form  from  the  Registrar,  Innis  College,  University  of  Toronto. 

A special  college  fee  of  $15  is  payable  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  This  payment  is  made  after  the  applicant  has  received  notice  of  his 
acceptance  by  Innis  College. 
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New  College 

New  College  is  a multi-faculty  co-educational  college;  in  addition  to  students 
from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  those  from  other  Faculties  and  Schools 
are  eligible  for  membership.  This  gives  students  from  all  divisions  of  the 
University  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  activities  of  a college  and  to 
associate  with  students  in  other  fields  of  study. 

New  Buildings,  centrally  located  on  the  west  campus,  provide  academic, 
social  and  dining  facilities  for  all  members  of  the  College  and  in  addition 
accommodate  some  675  men  and  women  in  residence. 

Students  applying  for  membership  in  the  College  who  wish  accommodation 
in  the  Residence  must  apply  on  the  prescribed  form,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Women,  New  College. 
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j BURSARIES,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  LOANS  AND  PRIZES 

ADMISSION  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  AWARDS 
Basic  Degree  Course 

« Admission  scholarships  and  bursaries  are  awarded  by  the  University,  the 
i Provincial  Government  and  other  interested  bodies.  Full  details  are  contained 
i in  the  Admission  Awards  Calendar  available  at  secondary  schools,  or  from 
the  Office  of  Student  Awards,  University  of  Toronto.  Application  for  the 
j University  of  Toronto  Admission  Scholarships  must  be  made  through  the 
^ Principal  of  the  secondary  school.  The  deadline  for  receipt  of  applications  is 
5 generally  in  April. 

The  following  scholarships  and  bursaries  are  tenable  only  in  the  Basic 
?|  Degree  Course  in  the  School  of  Nursing: 

THE  KATHLEEN  RUSSELL  SCHOLARSHIP.  Gift  of  the  late  Miss  Elsie 
Watt,  awarded  to  the  student  ranking  highest  with  at  least  Second  Class 
Honours  in  the  Grade  13  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  Basic 
Degree  Course  of  the  School  of  Nursing.  Value:  $300  annually  for  four 
years,  provided  Second  Class  Honour  standing  is  maintained. 

All  non-Ontario  students  should  apply  to  the  Office  of  Student  Awards, 
Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto.  A limited  number  of  scholarships  are 
reserved  for  students  living  outside  the  Province  of  Ontario,  but  as  competition 
is  keen,  such  students  must  not  count  on  receiving  assistance,  but  are  advised 
rather  to  ensure  that  they  have  sufficient  funds  from  their  own  government  or 
from  private  sources  to  cover  all  probable  expenses. 
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IN-COURSE  AWARDS 
Degree  Courses  (Basic  and  Graduate  Nurse) 

♦ONTARIO  STUDENT  AWARDS  PROGRAM.  The  Program  is  intended  to 
assist  students  of  /his  province  who  lack  adequate  financial  resources  to 
pursue  post-secondary  education  on  a full-time  basis.  In  order  to  determine 
the  additional  funds  required,  the  province  assesses  objectively  the  resources 
of  the  family  and/or  the  student  which  could  reasonably  be  used  to  provide 
for  the  student’s  educational  costs.  Should  the  need  be  greater  than  the 
resources,  an  award  in  a combination  of  a non-repayable  grant  and  a 
Canada  Student  Loan  will  be  authorized  to  the  extent  of  the  assessed  need. 
Application  forms  and  brochures  outlining  the  Program  in  detail  are  avail- 
able at  post-secondary  institutions;  U.  of  T.  students  may  request  forms  from 
the  Office  of  Student  Awards,  Simcoe  Hall,  Room  106,  Tel.  928-2204. 

♦CANADA  STUDENT  LOANS  PLAN.  Students  not  eligible  under  the  On- 
tario Student  Awards  Program  may  apply  for  a Canada  Student  Loan 
provided  they  are  attending  an  institution  in  Canada  or  abroad  which  has 
been  designated  as  eligible.  The  application  form  for  the  Ontario  Student 
Awards  Program  is  also  used  for  the  Canada  Student  Loans  Plan;  full 
details  and  forms  may  be  obtained  from  any  post-secondary  institution — at 
the  U.  of  T.  from  the  Office  of  Student  Awards,  Simcoe  Hall,  Room  106, 
Tel.  928-2204. 

JAMES  H.  RATTRAY  MEMORIAL  BURSARIES.  Awarded  in  second  and 
higher  years  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  ability  and  financial  need.  Value: 
$200.  Apply,  by  October  15,  to  the  Secretary,  School  of  Nursing. 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  ALUMNI  GRANTS.  Available  to  any  students 
demonstrating  financial  need.  Application  may  be  made  at  any  time  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  School. 

ST.  JOHN  AMBULANCE,  COUNTESS  MOUNTBATTEN  BURSARIES. 
Value:  $200  to  $400.  Awards  are  made  according  to  academic  qualifications, 
personal  suitability  and  financial  need.  All  factors  being  equal,  special  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  those  with  St.  John  affiliation.  Applications  must 
reach  this  National  Headquarters  not  later  than  May  16.  Apply  to  the 
Chairman  of  Bursary  Funds,  321  Chapel  Street,  Ottawa  2,  Ontario. 
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ST.  ELIZABETH  VISITING  NURSING  ASSOCIATION  BURSARIES. 
Awarded  to  students  entering  the  final  year.  Employment  commitment. 
Value:  $1,500.  Apply  to  Executive  Director,  22  Davisville  Avenue,  Toronto 
295. 

THE  PATIENCE  A.  CROSSLEY  BURSARY.  Awarded  to  a student  entering 
the  final  year.  Value:  $425.  Applicant  must  be  a graduate  of  the  School  of 
Nursing,  Owen  Sound  General  and  Marine  Hospital;  or  a graduate  who  has 
served  a minimum  of  six  months  as  a staff  nurse  in  a hospital  located  in 
the  counties  of  Grey  or  Bruce;  or  a student  whose  home  is  in  Grey  or  Bruce 
county.  Apply,  by  May  15,  to  the  Secretary,  School  of  Nursing. 

VICTORIAN  ORDER  OF  NURSES’  BURSARIES.  Awarded  to  students  enter- 
ing the  final  year.  Employment  commitment.  Value:  National  Bursary 
$1,800;  Hamilton-Dundas  Branch  Bursary  $1,500;  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Branch  Bursary  $1,000. 

Apply  to: 

(i)  National:  Director  in  Chief,  VON  for  Canada,  5 Blackburn  Avenue, 
Ottawa  2. 

(ii)  Hamilton-Dundas:  District  Director,  VON  Hamilton-Dundas  Branch, 
29  Augusta  Street,  Hamilton. 

(iii)  Metropolitan  Toronto:  District  Director,  VON  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Branch,  277  Victoria  Street,  Toronto  200. 


Basic  Degree  Course  Only 

LOUIS  AND  ROSE  REVITCH  SCHOLARSHIP.  Awarded  to  the  student  with 
the  highest  standing  in  Year  II.  Value:  $300. 

FLORENCE  EMORY  PRIZE.  From  interest  on  gift  of  the  late  Athol  L. 
Cherry.  Awarded  to  the  student  with  the  highest  standing  in  Year  III.  Value: 
$100. 

NORA  J.  GREENSLADE  PRIZE.  Awarded  to  the  student  with  the  highest 
standing  in  Year  IV.  Value:  interest  on  $500. 

UNIVERSITY  IN-COURSE  BURSARIES.  A number  of  donors  provide  funds 
for  award  each  year  to  students  in  all  divisions  of  the  University  who  have 
at  least  second  class  standing  and  demonstrate  financial  need.  Application 
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for  assistance  from  any  of  the  following  should  be  made  on  the  regular 
university  in-course  award  form  and  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  School  of 
Nursing,  by  October  15: 

ATKINSON  IN-COURSE  BURSARIES 
BIRKS  FAMILY  FOUNDATION  BURSARIES 
THE  FAMILY  BURSARY  FUND 

I.B.M.-THOMAS  J.  WATSON  MEMORIAL  BURSARY  FUND 
PROCTER  AND  GAMBLE  BURSARY  PLAN 

A.T.A.  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATION  BURSARIES 
PATRICIA  HAMILTON  BURSARIES 

THE  MABEL  MELISSA  JOHNSTON  BURSARIES 


Degree  Course  for  Graduates  of  Diploma  Schools  of  Nursing  Only 

ONTARIO  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  BURSARIES.  Available  to  stu- 
dents in  the  two  final  years  of  the  Degree  Course  for  Graduates  of  Diploma 
Schools  of  Nursing.  Value:  Tuition  fees  plus  $1,400.  Apply  to  Senior  Con- 
sultant, Nursing  Services,  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission,  2195 
Yonge  Street,  Toronto  295,  by  July  15,  1971. 

DOROTHY  M.  PERCY  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND.  Value:  $250.  Awarded  to 
an  experienced  Registered  Nurse  showing  leadership  potential  and  planning 
to  enter  the  service  field.  Apply,  by  November  15,  to  the  Secretary,  School 
of  Nursing. 

ALICE  GIRARD  PRIZE.  Awarded  to  the  student  with  the  highest  standing 
in  the  final  year.  Value:  Interest  on  $1,000  (approximately  $50.00). 

*ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION,  ROYAL  VICTORIA  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL 
OF  NURSING.  Bursary  of  $1,000  open  to  all  graduates  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  accepted  in  an  approved  University 
program.  Application  before  March  31  to:  Alumnae  Office,  Nurses’  Home, 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal. 

*THE  CANADIAN  RED  CROSS  SOCIETY  (ONTARIO  DIVISION). 
Bursary  assistance  is  offered  by  the  Volunteer  Nursing  Committee  to  enable 
a nurse  in  Ontario  to  undertake  further  studies  in  Nursing  at  the  degree  and 
graduate  levels.  Selected  on  the  basis  of  training,  nursing  experience  and 
leadership  qualities,  with  consideration  being  given  to  the  applicant’s  antici- 
pated contribution  to  nursing  in  Ontario.  Apply  before  April  1 to  Mrs.  E. 
Eriksen,  460  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto  5,  Ontario. 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
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Public  Health  Nursing  Certificate  Course 

ONTARIO  STUDENT  AWARDS  PROGRAM.  The  Program  is  intended  to 
assist  students  of  this  province  who  lack  adequate  financial  resources  to 
pursue  post-secondary  education  on  a full-time  basis.  In  order  to  determine 
the  additional  funds  required,  the  province  assesses  objectively  the  resources 
of  the  family  and/or  the  student  which  could  reasonably  be  used  to  provide 
for  the  student’s  educational  costs.  Should  the  need  be  greater  than  the 
resources,  an  award  in  a combination  of  a non-repayable  grant  and  a Canada 
Student  Loan  will  be  authorized  to  the  extent  of  the  assessed  need.  Applica- 
tion forms  and  brochures  outlining  the  Program  in  detail  are  available  at 
post-secondary  institutions;  U.  of  T.  students  may  request  forms  from  the 
Office  of  Student  Awards,  Simcoe  Hall,  Room  106,  Tel.  928-2204. 

CANADA  STUDENT  LOANS  PLAN.  Students  not  eligible  under  the  Ontario 
Student  Awards  Program  may  apply  for  a Canada  Student  Loan  provided 
they  are  attending  an  institution  in  Canada  or  abroad  which  has  been 
designated  as  eligible.  The  application  form  for  the  Ontario  Student  Awards 
Program  is  also  used  for  the  Canada  Student  Loans  Plan;  full  details  and 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  any  post-recondary  institution — at  the  U.  of  T. 
from  the  Office  of  Student  Awards,  Simoce  Hall,  Room  106,  Tel.  928-2204. 

THE  ANNE  LARRY  MEMORIAL  AWARD.  Value:  $50.  Awarded  to  an 
experienced  Registered  Nurse  with  demonstrated  academic  achievement  and 
leadership  qualities. 

ST.  ELIZABETH  VISITING  NURSING  ASSOCIATION  BURSARIES.  Em- 
ployment commitment.  Value:  $1,500.  Apply  to  the  Executive  Director, 
22  Davisville  Avenue,  Toronto  295. 

VICTORIAN  ORDER  OF  NURSES’  BURSARIES.  Employment  Commitment. 
Value:  National  Bursary  $1,800;  Hamilton-Dundas  Branch  Bursary  $1,500; 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Branch  Bursary  $1,000. 

Apply  to; 

(1)  National:  Director  in  Chief,  VON  for  Canada,  5 Blackburn  Avenue, 
Ottawa  2, 

(ii)  Hamilton-Dundas:  District  Director,  VON  Hamilton-Dundas  Branch, 
29  Augusta  Street,  Hamilton. 

(iii)  Metropolitan  Toronto:  District  Director,  VON  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Branch,  277  Victoria  Street,  Toronto  200. 
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ONTARIO  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  BURSARIES.  Value:  Tuition  fees 
plus  $1,575.  Apply  to  Senior  Consultant,  Public  Health  Nursing,  Ontario 
Department  of  Health,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto  181,  by  July  15,  1971. 

Loans 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ALUMNI  LOAN  FUND.  For  students  in 
second  and  higher  years  of  Degree  Courses  and  Post-graduate  Courses. 
Apply  to  Alumni  House,  47  Willcocks  Street,  Toronto  181. 

REGISTERED  NURSES’  ASSOCIATION  OF  ONTARIO  LOANS.  For  mem- 
bers of  the  R.N.A.O.  only.  Apply,  by  September  1,  to  the  Executive  Director, 
R.N.A.O.,  33  Price  Street,  Toronto  289. 

GRADUATE  DEGREE  COURSES 

CANADIAN  NURSES’  FOUNDATION.  Awards  of  up  to  $3,000  may  be 
made  to  applicants  who  are  members  of  the  Canadian  Nurses’  Association 
and  are  pursuing  a Master’s  degree  program  in  a Canadian  university.  For 
information  write  Canadian  Nurses’  Foundation,  50  The  Driveway,  Ottawa 
4,  Ontario. 

THE  CANADIAN  RED  CROSS  FELLOWSHIP.  For  graduate  study  which 
provides  assistance  to  highly  qualified  registered  nurses  who  are  undertaking 
graduate  studies  in  specialized  fields,  preferably  for  a specific  position 
accepted  by  the  candidate.  Value:  $3,500  annually.  Apply  the  National 
Director  of  Nursing  Services,  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society,  95  Wellesley 
Street,  East,  Toronto  5,  Ontario.  Telephone  923-6692. 

ST.  JOHN  AMBULANCE.  MARGARET  MACLAREN  MEMORIAL  FUND 
BURSARIES.  One  or  more  Bursaries  of  $1,000  to  experienced  Registered 
Nurses  for  study  at  the  Master’s  level.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to 
those  with  St.  John  Affiliation.  Apply,  not  later  than  May  16,  to  the  Chairman 
of  Bursary  Funds,  321  Chapel  Street,  Ottawa  2. 

ONTARIO  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  BURSARIES.  Available  to  students 
proceeding  to  a Master’s  Degree.  Value:  Tuition  fees  plus  $1,600.  Apply  to 
Senior  Consultant,  Nursing  Services,  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission 
or  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Division  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Health. 

Bursaries  and  Loans  described  on  pages  38  and  40  and  marked  with  an  asterisk 

are  also  available  to  graduate  students.  For  further  information  on  awards  or 

fellowships  available  for  graduate  study,  please  consult  the  School  of  Graduate 

Studies’  Calendar. 
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Fall  Term,  1971 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  received  by  this  date. 

Dominion  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  supplemental 
examinations. 

. Civic  holiday.  University  buildings  closed. 

Supplemental  Examinations  commence. 

Labour  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

.Registration  in  person  of  all  First  Year  students,  at 
9.30  a.m. 

Registration  in  person  of  students  as  follows: 

Second  Year  9.15  a.m. 

Third  Year  10.30  a.m. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  classes  commence  at  9.00  a.m. 

Fourth  year  students  register  at  9.00  a.m. 

Thanksgiving  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Remembrance  Day. 

Term  ends  at  5 p.m. 

Christmas  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Spring  Term,  1972 

New  Year’s  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Spring  Term  begins  at  9 a.m. 

Reading  week — lecture  and  laboratory  classes  will  not  be 
held. 

Last  day  for  withdrawal  without  academic  penalty. 

Good  Friday.  University  buildings  closed. 

Annual  examinations  commence. 

Victoria  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Start  of  University  Commencement. 
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Acting  Director  of  Athletics  and  Acting  Director  of  the  Department 
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Dean F.  N.  Hughes,  phm.b.,  b.s.  in  phar.,  m.a.,  ll.d. 

Associate  Dean G.  C.  Walker,  b.sc.(pharm.),  m.s.,  ph.d. 

Secretary Miss  F.  M.  Ward,  b.a. 

Librarian Miss  B.  A.  Gallivan,  b.a.,  b.l.s. 

Secretary  to  the  Dean Miss  H.  M.  Walton 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Communications  relating  to  standing,  curricula,  instruction  and  examina- 
tions in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181;  communications  relating  to 
entrance  requirements  and  admission  to  the  course  in  pharmacy  are  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto  181. 


TEACHING  STAFF 
1970-1971 

Hughes,  F.  N.,  phm.b. (tor.),  b.s.  in  phar.(purdue), 

m.a.(tor.),  ll.d.(purdue) Dean  and  Professor 

Walker,  G.  C.,  b.sc.(pharm.)(alta.),  m.s.,  ph.d.(purdue) 

Associate  Dean  and  Professor  of  Pharmacy 
Fuller,  H.  J.,  phm.b. (tor.),  b.a. (west),  m.a.(yale) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Pharmacy  Administration 
Duncan,  G.  R.,  b.sc.phm.,  m.sc.phm.(tor.),  d.phil.(basel) 

Associate  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry, 
Chairman,  Graduate  Department  of  Pharmacy 
Baxter,  R.  M.,  phm.b. (tor.),  b.s.p.(sask.),  m.s.,  ph.d.(fla.) 

Professor  of  Pharmacognosy 

Paterson,  G.  R.,  phm.b. (tor.),  b.s.p.,  m.sc.(sask.),  ph.d.(wis.) 

Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 
Stewart,  D.  J.,  b.s.p. (sask.),  m.sc.( Illinois)  Professor  of  Hospital  Pharmacy 
Stieb,  E.  W.,  b.sc.phm.,  m.sc.phm.(tor-),  ph.d.(wis.) 

Professor  of  the  History  of  Pharmacy 
Freedman,  M.  H.,  b.sc.phm.,  m.sc.phm.,  ph.d.(tor.) 

Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry  in  Pharmacognosy 
Kandel,  S.,  ph.d.(szeged)  ....  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacognosy 
Kennedy,  D.  R.,  phm.b.,  b.sc.phm. (tor.),  ph.d.(fla.) 

Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacy,  in  charge  of  continuing  education 
Naim,  J.  G.,  b.sc.phm. (tor.),  ph.d. (buffalo)  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacy 
Robinson,  J.  B.,  b.sc.(pharm.),  m.sc.,  ph.d. (Manchester),  m.p.s.(g.b.) 

Associate  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 
Sim,  S.  K.,  B.sc.,  M.S.,  PH.D. (wash.)  . Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacognosy 
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Teare,  F.  W.,  m.sc.(alta.),  ph.d.(n.c.) 

Associate  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 
Baun,  D.  C.,  b.sc.phm.,  m.sc.phm.(tor.)  . . Assistant  Professor  in  Pharmacy 

Bowen,  B.  M.,  b.sc.phm.,  m.sc.phm.(tor.) 

Assistant  Professor  in  Clinical  Pharmacy 
Marshman,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  b.sc.phm.,  ph.d.(tor.) 

Assistant  Professor  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 
Mayersohn,  M.  B.,  b.s. (Columbia),  ph.d.(buffalo) 

Assistant  Professor  in  Pharmacy 
Segal,  H.  J.,  B.SC.PHM. (man.),  m.s.,  ph.d.(purdue) 

Assistant  Professor  in  Pharmacy  Administration 
Sister  M.  Liguori,  phm.b.(tor.)  . Sessional  Lecturer  in  Hospital  Pharmacy 
Wensley,  W.  R.,  b.sc.phm.,  m.sc.phm.(tor.)  . Special  Lecturer  in  Pharmacy 

Bowles,  E.  J.,  B.SC.PHM Instructor  in  Pharmaceutics 

Straight,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  b.sc.phm Senior  Clinical  Instructor 

Taylor,  D.  W.,  phm.b.,  b.sc.phm.,  m.sc.phm Clinical  Instructor 

Associates  in  Hospital  Pharmacy 

A.  L.  Collins,  b.s.p.(sask.);  W.  D.  Cramp,  b.sc.phm.;  O.  D.  Elviss,  b.s.p.(sask.); 
Miss  M.  T.  Gannon,  b.sc.phm.;  C.  J.  Hartleib,  b.sc.phm. (tor.),  pharm.d. 
(MICH.);  E.  R.  McCray;  W.  M.  McLean,  b.sc.phm. (tor.),  pharm.d. (mich.); 
M.  J.  B.  Naylor,  b.sc.phm. (tor.),  m.sc.(iowa);  J.  S.  Parks,  b.sc.(pharm.) 
(dal.);  Sister  Frances  Sauve,  b.sc.phm.;  H.  A.  Smythe,  phm.b.;  Mrs.  D.  A. 
Thompson,  phm.b.;  R.  Tompson,  phm.b.;  Mrs.  G.  A.  Tuttle,  b.sc.phm.;  Mrs. 
P.  Yagi,  B.SC.PHM. 

Clinical  Associates 

Miss  G.  N.  Marshall,  b.sc.(pharm.)(alta.);  Miss  K.  Ng,  b.s.p.(br.col.);  P.  P. 
Vreugdenhil,  b.sc.phm. 

Assistants 

Mrs.  M.  Andrasko,  b.sc.phm.;  Miss  L.  A.  Colton,  b.sc.phm.;  Miss  J.  A. 
Ferguson,  b.sc.phm.;  Mrs.  S.  M.  Hicks,  b.sc.phm.;  Miss  S.  A.  Tudor,  b.sc.phm. 

Demonstrators 

S.  Biderman,  b.sc.phm.;  D.  G.  R.  Bloom,  b.sc.phm.;  A.  E.  Chaiet,  b.sc.phm.; 
Miss  M.  L.  Chan,  b.sc.phm. (Taiwan);  Mrs.  H.  Chapman;  J.  Cobby,  b.pharm. 
(NOTTINGHAM);  Miss  M.  R.  Dinsmore,  b.sc.phm.;  A.  L.  Donsky,  b.sc.phm.; 
M.  R.  Duncan,  b.sc.phm.;  Miss  S.  M.  A.  Gauthier,  b.sc.phm.;  L.  K.  M.  Lam,  ; 

B. SC.PHM.;  D.  C.  Leung,  b.sc.phm.;  Miss  L.  P.  Makhubu,  b.sc.(u.  Basutoland),  j 
m.sc.(alta.);  j.  L.  Mann,  b.sc.phm.;  A.  Mannan,  b.sc.,  m.sc.(u.  dacca);  W. 
Marigold,  b.sc.phm.;  Mrs.  N.  Morey,  b.sc.(man.),  phm.b.;  Mrs.  J.  Plamondon,  j 
B.SC.PHM.;  D.  I.  Radford,  b.sc.phm. (tor.),  m.s.(duquesne);  Miss  M.  E.  A.  i 
Sheridan,  b.sc.phm.;  C.  B.  Tuttle,  b.sc. (pharm.) (dal.);  D.  K.  K.  U,  b.sc.phm., 
M.SC.PHM.;  K.  K.  Wan,  b.sc.phm.;  J.  W.  Wells,  b.sc.phm.;  R.  Zawydiwski, 
B.SC.PHM. 
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Acknowledgement  is  given  to  the  following  departments  within  the  Univer- 
sity that  give  instruction  to  students  registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy: 
Faculty  of  Medicine;  School  of  Hygiene;  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science;  and  to 
those  individuals  in  community  pharmaceutical  practice,  hospital  pharmacy 
practice  and  in  pharmaceutical  industry  who  instruct  pharmacy  students. 

In  1970-71,  a number  of  community  pharmacists,  hospital  pharmacists  and 
pharmaceutical  industries  assisted  ably  with  the  Faculty’s  orientation  pro- 
gramme. Sincere  thanks  are  expressed  to  the  following  community  pharmacists: 
J.  G.  Britton,  b.sc.phm.;  G.  H.  Brisbois,  phm.b.;  E.  J.  Bowles,  b.sc.phm.;  L.  J. 
Bowles,  PHM.B.;  W.  J.  Burgess,  phm.b.,  b.s.p.;  M.  Weinberg,  b.sc.phm.;  W.  J. 
Parish,  b.sc.phm.;  J.  E.  P.  Rogers,  b.sc.phm.;  D.  C.  McIntyre,  b.sc.phm.;  S.  A. 
Waverman,  phm.b.;  Miss  A.  L.  Halych,  b.sc.phm.;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Sousa;  H.  F.  James, 
phm.b.;  G.  Dubin,  phm.b.;  L.  GiUick,  phm.b.;  W.  C.  Wright,  b.sc.phm.;  H.  N. 
Segal,  PHM.B.;  B.  S.  Phillips,  b.sc.phm.;  J.  W.  Spence,  b.sc.phm.;  N.  R.  Osborne, 
PHM.B.;  R.  R.  R.  Sereda,  phm.b.;  D.  A.  Organ,  b.sc.phm.;  I.  C.  Whiteside,  phm.b.; 
A.  C.  Scales,  phm.b. 

to  the  following  hospital  pharmacists  and  their  staffs: 

A.  L.  Collins  (Toronto  General  Hospital);  Sister  M.  Liguori,  phm.b.  (St. 
Michael’s  Hospital);  Sister  Frances  Sauve  b.sc.phm.  (St.  Joseph’s  Hospital, 
Toronto);  W.  D.  Cramp,  b.sc.phm.  (Toronto  Western  Hospital);  Miss  M.  T. 
Gannon,  b.sc.phm.  (Princess  Margaret  Hospital;  Miss  B.  J.  McGee,  m.sc.phm. 
(Riverdale  Hospital);  Mrs.  M.  P.  Cravioto,  phm.b.  (Toronto  East  General 
Hospital);  K.  Matiko  (Branson  Hospital);  P.  G.  Gledhill  (Scarborough  General 
Hospital);  Mrs.  D.  Thompson,  phm.b.  (St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Hamilton)  and  to 
Mrs.  M.  Hale  (Ontario  Hospital  Association). 

and  to  the  following  representatives  of  the  pharmaceutical  industry: 

G.  H.  Fedyk,  m.sc.phm.  and  R.  J.  Giles  (Anca  Laboratories,  Ltd.);  J.  D.  Tucker 
and  M.  J.  Burnett,  b.sc.phm.  (Upjohn  Co.  of  Canada);  D.  A.  Orr,  b.sc.phm.  and 
J.  C.  M.  Wallbridge,  m.sc.phm.  (Sterling  Drug  Ltd.,  Aurora);  F.  Potter  and  Dr. 
F.  Philbrook  (Ortho  Pharmaceutical  (Canada)  Ltd.);  W.  H.  Knapp,  phm.b. 
j(Penick  Canada  Ltd.);  D.  M.  Seath,  b.sc.phm.  and  A.  Pengelly  (Warner-Lambert 
Canada  Ltd.);  G.  E.  R.  Hunt,  phm.b.  and  R.  Ives  (Eli  Lilly  & Co.  (Canada) 
Ltd.). 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 


The  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Toronto  was  established  on 
July  1,  1953,  when  the  school  of  pharmacy  operated  by  the  Ontario  College 
of  Pharmacy  was  transferred  to  the  University.  The  Ontario  College  of 
Pharmacy  as  incorporated  in  1871  was  a lineal  descendant  of  the  Toronto 
Chemists’  and  Druggists’  Association  and  the  Canadian  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
This  small  group  was  formed  in  June,  1867,  and  soon  included  members  from 
all  parts  of  Ontario  with  the  result  that  its  name  was  changed  to  the  Canadian 
Pharmaceutical  Society.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  federal 
legislation  to  regulate  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  the  association  directed  its 
attention  toward  securing  an  Ontario  Act  and  in  1869  adopted  the  name 
■‘Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy.”  Their  efforts  were  finally  successful  when  the 
legislature  passed  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  1871. 

By  the  Act  of  1871  administrative  authority  was  granted  to  a Council  to 
be  elected  biennially  by  the  members  of  the  College.  Power  was  granted  to 
the  Council  to  examine  candidates  for  the  licence  to  practise  pharmacy  in 
Ontario.  Semi-annual  examinations  were  instituted  in  1872  and  continued  until 
1897  when  they  became  annual  events. 

Although  the  College  was  empowered  to  acquire  real  estate  and  to  establish 
a teaching  institution,  neither  was  accomplished  for  a few  years.  In  1882,  the 
Council  was  financially  able  to  establish  a “teaching  College”  in  rooms  in  the 
Mechanics  Institute  on  Wellington  Street,  under  the  leadership  of  E.  B. 
Shuttleworth.  The  site  at  44  Gerrard  Street  East  was  purchased  in  1885,  and  the 
first  building  erected  during  1886  at  a total  cost  of  about  $20,000.  The  official 
opening  of  the  school  on  February  3,  1887,  was  a milestone  in  Canadian  phar- 
macy as  it  was  the  first  to  be  built  in  Canada. 

Attendance  at  College  was  not  made  a prerequisite  to  the  licensing  examina- 
tion until  1889  when  attendance  at  “Junior  and  Senior”  courses  of  lectures 
and  demonstrations  was  made  compulsory.  An  apprenticeship  service  of  four 
years  was  established  in  1889.  With  the  inauguration  of  a teaching  college  in 
1882,  courses  in  Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Botany,  and  Practical 
Dispensing  were  included,  lectures  being  given  for  three  hours  daily  over  a 
period  of  about  three  months.  With  the  construction  of  the  new  building  this 
time  was  increased  to  five  months,  and  by  the  Act  of  1889  the  course  was 
divided  into  a Junior  Term  (October  to  December)  and  a Senior  Term  (January 
to  May).  The  amendments  of  1889  also  granted  power  to  the  Council  to 
alter  the  curriculum  as  necessary.  The  original  building  was  enlarged  in  1891 
to  provide  the  large  laboratories  at  the  rear. 

In  1892,  affiliation  with  the  University  of  Toronto  was  effected  whereby 
those  licentiates  of  the  College  who  so  desired  might  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Pharmacy  (Phm.B.)  upon  passing  University  examinations. 

As  early  as  1894  a two-year  course  had  been  proposed,  but  inadequate 
space  prevented  its  inception.  Finally,  in  1927,  the  longer  course  was  instituted, 
a portion  of  the  work  being  taught  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  At  this  time 
the  examinations  of  both  the  First  and  Second  Years  came  under  the  control 
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of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  A separate  licensing  examination 
was  held  by  the  College  immediately  following  the  degree  examinations  of  the 
Second  Year.  In  1944  the  licensing  examinations  for  graduates  in  pharmacy 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  were  abolished.  With  the  institution  of  the  second 
year  the  actual  time  of  apprenticeship  was  reduced  to  three  years.  Effective 
September,  1944,  the  term  of  apprenticeship  was  reduced  from  three  years  to 
two  years.  In  1935  the  admission  requirements  were  raised  from  Junior  to  Senior 
Matriculation. 

Additions  to  the  building  were  made  in  1940  and  again  in  1951,  to  house 
the  library,  offices  and  assembly  hall,  and  thus  to  make  room  for  new 
laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  in  the  original  structure.  The  area  of  the 
pharmacy  building  at  44-46  Gerrard  Street  East  was  27,000  square  feet,  gross. 

In  November,  1944,  the  Council  approved  the  establishment  of  a four-year 
course,  and  in  1947  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto  approved  the  four- 
year  curriculum  and  established  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy, 
this  course  to  commence  in  September,  1948.  The  two-year  course  was  to  be 
continued  only  for  a sufficient  time  to  provide  for  those  who  had  commenced 
their  apprenticeship  before  January  1,  1948.  The  last  class  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pharmacy  in  1954.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
four-year  course,  the  apprenticeship  period  for  the  licence  to  practise  pharmacy 
was  reduced  to  eighteen  months,  twelve  months  to  be  consecutive,  and  to  be 
served  either  before  or  after  the  academic  course. 

On  July  1,  1953,  the  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy  surrendered  its  teaching 
function.  The  building  at  44-46  Gerrard  Street  East,  Toronto,  together  with 
a cash  grant,  was  transferred  to  the  University  of  Toronto,  which  established 
the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy.  The  members  of  the  teaching  staff  became  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  University,  with  equivalent  rank. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  was  established  by  the  Senate 
of  the  University,  during  session  1953-54.  Effective  in  1962-63  the  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy  was  granted  the  privilege  of  offering  graduate  work  for  the  degree. 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

In  March,  1962,  construction  was  begun  on  a new  building  for  the  Faculty 
of  Pharmacy  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Huron  and  Russell  Streets,  in  the 
“West  Campus”  of  the  University.  The  Cornerstone  was  laid  on  October  18, 
by  the  Honourable  Matthew  B.  Dymond,  M.D.,  Minister  of  Health  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  The  building,  which  has  an  area  of  65,250  square  feet, 
on  six  floors,  was  occupied  by  the  Faculty  in  June,  1963,  and  was  opened 
officially  on  November  21,  1963,  by  Dean  Glenn  L.  Jenkins,  Purdue  University. 

Deans,  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy 


E.  B.  Shuttleworth 1882-1891 

A.  Y.  Scott  1891-1892 

C.  F.  Heebner  1892-1937 

R.  O.  Hurst  1937-1952 

F.  N.  Hughes  1952-1953 

Deans,  Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

F.  N.  Hughes  1953- 

Associate  Deans 

G.  C.  Walker 1970- 
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PHARMACY  IN  A CHANGING  WORLD 


Since  the  dawn  of  history,  Pharmacy  has  consisted  of  the  art  of  preparing 
drugs  and  medicines  for  the  cure  of  disease  and  the  alleviation  of  pain.  With 
the  coming  of  the  age  of  science  the  art  of  preparing  medicines  has  become  an 
exact  science,  to  the  extent  that  the  various  activities,  long  thought  of  as  the 
prerogative  of  the  pharmacist,  such  as  collection,  identification,  preservation, 
manufacture,  analysis  and  standardization,  compounding  and  dispensing,  must 
now  embrace  specialization  of  function  or  division  of  labour.  Consequently, 
the  pharmacy  student  specializes  in  the  area  of  his  deepest  interest,  such  as: 

General  Practice 

The  activities  of  the  community  pharmacist  are  not  limited  to  compounding 
and  dispensing  but  include  acting  as  pharmaceutical  consultants  to  physicians, 
distributing  home  remedies,  sick-room  supplies,  prescription  accessories  and 
related  items,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  health  needs  of  the  community. 

Every  day  more  than  a million  people  go  into  Canada’s  5,000  pharmacies. 
In  more  than  600  communities,  a single  pharmacy  is  the  people’s  only  source 
of  drugs  and  medical  supplies.  The  pharmacist  in  general  practice  should  be 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  health  with  a deep  sense  of  service  to  others. 

Hospital  Pharmacy 

A modern  hospital  requires  a team  of  specialists  to  care  for  patients,  pro- 
vide education,  promote  community  health  and  further  the  advancement  of 
scientific  medicine.  The  professional  and  administrative  services  provided  by 
the  hospital  pharmacist  make  him  a vital  member  of  this  medical  service 
team. 

His  professional  duties  include  the  dispensing  of  drugs,  the  quality  control 
of  bulk-compounded  and  pre-packaged  medications,  and  the  preparation  of 
special  formulations.  He  consults  with  the  Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics  Com- 
mittee of  the  medical  staff  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  acquisition,  evaluation 
and  use  of  drugs.  He  may  also  participate  in  clinical  research  projects  and 
engage  in  educational  programmes  for  the  medical  and  nursing  staffs. 

Administrative  services  of  the  hospital  pharmacist  include  the  establishment 
of  policies  and  procedures  pertaining  to  the  specifications,  purchasing,  quality, 
storage  and  distribution  of  pharmaceuticals;  the  maintenance  of  proper 
purchase  records;  the  keeping  of  perpetual  inventories  of  narcotics  and  con- 
trolled drugs  as  required  by  law;  the  preparation  of  departmental  reports  and 
budgets;  and  the  evaluation  of  newer  drug  distribution  systems  and  staffing 
patterns. 

Research  and  Industrial  Pharmacy 

The  industrial  pharmaceutical  operation  may  be  considered  as  being  divided 
into  the  following  separate,  and  yet  interlocking,  fields:  administration,  sales, 
production,  research  and  quality  control. 

Every  day,  research  gives  rise  to  new  developments  and  new  drugs  for  use 
in  expanding  the  armamentarium  of  the  physician  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
The  research  pharmacist  is  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  creation  and 
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formulation  of  dosage  forms  suitable  for  administration  to  the  patient,  and 
for  ensuring  that  the  medication  is  available  and  exerts  its  therapeutic  effect. 
He  is  also  concerned  with  the  assessment  of  stability,  and  the  standards  and 
controls  associated  with  the  preparations.  The  pharmacist  may  also  be  con- 
cerned with  investigations  involving  the  isolation  and  identification  of  potential 
new  drug  constituents  from  plant,  animal  and  microbiological  sources,  or  with 
the  synthesis  of  newer  medicinal  agents. 

Quality  control  is  one  facet  of  the  pharmaceutical  industry  in  which  all 
personnel  are  concerned  at  all  times.  It  embraces  the  control  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical product  at  every  stage  of  its  passage  through  the  industrial  operation; 
the  analytical  aspect  of  the  control  operation,  whether  chemical,  biological,  or 
microbiological;  and  the  determination  and  maintenance  of  standards  for  the 
pharmaceutical  preparation,  and  for  all  the  materials,  chemicals,  containers, 
closures,  packaging,  etc.,  associated  with  these  preparations  or  dosage  forms. 

Government  Service 

The  increased  role  of  federal  and  provincial  governments  in  public  health 
has  created  additional  opportunities  for  pharmacists  in  analytical  laboratories, 
in  toxicology  laboratories,  and  in  administrative  positions  as  government 
inspectors  and  health  supplies  officers. 

Further  Information 

More  detailed  information  respecting  careers  in  pharmacy  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Registrar,  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy,  483  Huron  Street,  Toronto 
180,  and  from  the  Guidance  Centre,  Suite  304,  1000  Yonge  St.,  Toronto.  The 
attention  of  principals  and  vocational  guidance  counsellors  in  Secondary  Schools 
is  directed  to  the  film  Edge  of  Decision  - This  is  Pharmacy.  A copy  of  this,  as 
well  as  other  literature  describing  pharmacy  as  a vocation,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Registrar  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy. 


DEGREES 

The  degrees  offered  are; 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy — B.Sc.Phm. 

Master  of  Science  in  Pharmacy — M.Sc.Phm. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy — Ph.D. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHARMACY 


The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  is  the  degree  to  which  a 
candidate  is  admitted  upon  the  completion  of  the  four-year  course  in  Phar- 
macy. Graduates  of  this  course  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  granted  the 
licence  to  practise  retail  pharmacy  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  (See  section  on 
Licensing.) 
i 

j GRADUATE  DEGREES  IN  PHARMACY 

j Graduates  who  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  in  this 
^University,  or  equivalent  standing,  may  obtain  the  degree  Master  of  Science  in 
Pharmacy  (M.Sc.Phm.)  upon  the  completion  of  a programme  of  graduate 
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study  approved  by  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Individual  programmes  of 
study  are  set  out  for  each  candidate  making  it  possible  to  specialize  in  one  of  a 
wide  range  of  topics  such  as  professional  pharmacy,  pharmaceutics,  pharma- 
ceutical chemistry,  pharmacognosy,  molecular  pharmacology,  and  immuno- 
chemistry.  Studies  are  also  offered  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
A number  of  appointments  as  demonstrator  are  open  to  graduate  students  pursu- 
ing these  programmes.  Details  respecting  these  appointments  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Department  of 
the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy.  Full  information  respecting  the  courses  of  study  and 
regulations  governing  the  degrees  are  available  from  the  Secretary,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Department  of  Pharmacy. 


ADMISSION 

Full  details  of  the  University  of  Toronto  undergraduate  admission  require- 
ments for  1972  are  contained  in  the  Undergraduate  Admission  Handbook,  1972- 
73,  available  on  request  from  the  Office  of  Admissions,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto  181,  and  in  all  Ontario  secondary  schools.  The  1971  requirements 
follow. 

Registration  is  offered  to  approximately  140  students  in  the  First  Year,  and 
130  in  the  Second  Year. 


1.  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COURSE  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHARMACY 

Ontario  Grade  13  general  requirements: 

Entrance  to  the  First  Year  of  the  undergraduate  courses  is  offered,  depending 
upon  the  number  of  places  available,  to  candidates  from  Ontario  secondary 
schools  who  demonstrate  good  standing,  based  upon  the  following  evidence: 

1.  Completion  of  secondary  school  studies,  including  a full  programme  of  aca- 
demic work  at  the  grade  13  level. 

2.  A recommendation  by  the  secondary  school  last  attended  regarding  fitness 
for  university  studies. 

3.  A complete  academic  report  for  the  three  final  years  of  secondary  school. 

4.  Results  of  standardized  tests  offered  by  the  Service  for  Admission  to  College 
and  University. 

Each  faculty  regards  certain  grade  13  subjects  as  necessary  preparation. 
Candidates  for  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Pharmacy  are  required  to  present  mathematics  A and  chemistry. 

2.  NOTICE  TO  CANDIDATES  OFFERING  CERTIFICATES  OTHER 
THAN  ONTARIO  GRADE  13 

The  following  certificates  are  usually  accepted  as  equivalent  to  Ontario 
Grade  13  although  individual  subjects  cannot  always  be  equated. 

Candidates  offering  Senior  Matriculation  programmes  from  provinces  other 
than  Ontario  must  offer  from  their  final  secondary  school  year  a full  programme 
including  mathematics  and  chemistry. 
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Canada: 

Alberta,  Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  Saskatchewan — Grade  12. 

British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick — Grade  13  or  First  Year  University. 
Newfoundland — First  Year  Memorial  University. 

Prince  Edward  Island — First  Year  course  at  the  University  of  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Quebec — Senior  High  School  Leaving  Certificate;  English  Catholic  Senior 
High  School  Leaving  Certificate  (5th  Year  High — Grade  12).  Other  certifi- 
cates as  well  as  C.E.G.E.P.  I will  be  considered. 

United  States,  Central  and  South  America: 


First  Year  University  standing  (normally  30  semester  hours)  in  acceptable 
subjects  from  an  accredited  institution.  Students  with  high  school  diploma  and 
C.E.E.B.  Advanced  Placement  examinations  will  be  considered. 


15I1-  England,  West  Indies,  East  and  West  A frica,  Hong  Kong: 

JroEH  j General  Certificate  of  Education,  Higher  School  Certificate  or  University  of 

Hong  Kong  Matriculation  Certificate  showing  either  passes  in  five  subjects  of 
||  which  at  least  two  must  be  passed  at  advanced  (or  principal)  level;  or  passes  in 
i four  subjects  of  which  at  least  three  must  be  passed  at  advanced  (or  principal) 
level. 


Of 


India,  Pakistan: 

Bachelor’s  degree  with  high  standing. 


3.  ENGLISH  FACILITY 

Applicants  for  the  University  of  Toronto  who  are  not  Canadian  citizens  and 
whose  mother  tongue  is  not  English  may  be  required  to  meet  an  appropriate 
standard  in  a recognized  test  of  English  facility  such  as  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan English  Language  Test,  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  English  issued  by  the 
Universities  of  Cambridge  or  Michigan,  or  the  Test  of  English  as  a Foreign 
Language  (T.O.E.F.L.).  The  University  of  Toronto  is  a sponsoring  agency  for 
the  University  of  Michigan  English  Language  Test  and  information  about  the 
test  is  sent  to  any  applicant  of  whom  it  will  be  required. 


lion.  { 


4.  MATURE  STUDENTS 


I For  admission  as  a mature  student  (Ontario  resident,  24  years  or  older) 
f consult  the  Office  of  Admissions. 


'5.  APPLICATION  PROCEDURES 

10  0b!3  I 

I Candidates  currently  in  Ontario  Grade  13  should  apply  through  their  high 
jjjjjjlj  ^ school  using  the  General  Application  Form. 

ujjjg  I Other  candidates  should  write  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  for  a question- 
naire which  they  will  be  invited  to  fill  out  for  preliminary  consideration. 
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6.  STANDARDIZED  TESTS 

Candidates  from  Ontario  secondary  schools  are  encouraged  to  write  the 
standardized  tests  offered  by  the  Service  for  Admission  to  College  and  University. 
Candidates  from  educational  jurisdictions  outside  Ontario  may  improve  their 
competitive  position  by  taking  the  aptitude  and  applicable  achievement  tests 
offered  by  the  Service  for  Admission  to  College  and  University  or  the  aptitude 
test  offered  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  For  information  they 
should  write  to  the  Service  for  Admission  to  College  and  University,  151  Slater 
Street,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box 
592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  08540,  U.S.A. 

7.  FINAL  DATE  FOR  COMPLETED  APPLICATIONS,  JUNE  FIRST 

Only  in  circumstances  which  the  Committee  on  Admissions  deems  excep- 
tional will  a late  application  be  considered. 

8.  ADVANCED  STANDING 

A student  who  has  completed  one  or  more  years  of  a suitable  science  course 
at  a university,  and  who  has  obtained  at  least  one  grade  above  the  minimum 
passing  grade,  may  apply  for  advanced  standing  in  the  Second  Year.  He  must 
meet  this  University’s  admission  requirements.  As  enrolment  in  Second  Year 
is  limited  to  a total  of  130  students  such  applicants  may  be  eligible  for 
selection. 

A student  admitted  to  advanced  standing  may  be  required  to  complete 
basic  pharmacy  subjects  of  the  First  Year,  in  addition  to  the  regular  subjects  of 
the  Second  Year. 


9.  INFORMATION  FOR  APPLICANTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 

FACULTY  OF  PHARMACY 

The  Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Toronto,  is  the  only  school  of  Phar- 
macy in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Enrolment  is  limited  by  the  number  of  labora- 
tory places  available.  Accordingly  it  has  not  been  possible  in  recent  years  to  admit  ' 
all  qualified  applicants.  In  selecting  those  to  whom  places  will  be  offered,  all  in- 
formation available  for  each  candidate  is  considered.  Judgement  is  based  primarily 
upon  the  academic  record  of  the  applicant  as  this  is  the  best  predictor  of  prob- 
able success  in  the  course  but  because  this  is  the  only  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  preference  is  given  to  Ontario  residents.  Attention  may  ■ 
also  be  given  to  the  applicant’s  place  of  residence  in  Ontario  in  order  to  ensure  : 
representation  of  different  sections  of  the  Province  in  each  class.  Second  priority  ^ 
is  given  to  other  Canadian  citizens  and  landed  immigrants.  A limited  number  of  j 
places  are  open  to  other  applicants.  Those  from  developing  countries  are  advised  1 
to  seek  the  sponsorship  and  financial  support  of  the  Canadian  International  , 
Development  Agency  (cida)  for  their  studies  in  Canada.  In  order  to  do  this 
they  should  apply  directly  to  their  own  Government  for  their  sponsorship  to  i 
CIDA. 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS 


Under  certain  conditions  students  may  be  admitted  to  various  individual  i 
courses.  Ordinarily  no  credit  towards  the  degree  will  be  allowed  for  work  so 
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taken.  Students  wishing  to  undertake  such  a programme  should  consult  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy. 

REGISTRATION 


1.  Registration  will  take  place  in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  building,  19 
Russell  Street  (south-east  corner  of  Huron  and  Russell  Streets),  at  the  times 
shown  below: 


First  Year 
Second  Year 
Third  Year 
Fourth  Year 


Thursday,  September  9,  1971  9.30  a.m. 

Friday,  September  10,  1971  9.15  a.m. 

Friday,  September  10,  1971  10.30  a.m. 

Monday,  September  13,  1971  9.00  a.m. 


2.  All  students  should  be  present  promptly  at  the  appointed  hour,  to  attend 
the  opening  lecture,  to  complete  enrolment  forms,  and  to  receive  instructions 
and  timetables. 


3.  After  the  opening  lecture,  each  student  shall  register  in  person  with  the 
Secretary.  He  shall  submit  a receipt,  on  the  official  form,  for  at  least  the  first 
term  instalment  of  fees  (See  section  FEES).  A student  admitted  to  First  Year 
or  to  advanced  standing  shall  present  also  his  letter  of  admission  issued  by  the 
Director  of  Admissions  of  the  University. 

4.  A student  should  submit  the  required  documents  before  a Registration  Card 
can  be  issued  to  him. 

5.  A student  who  fails  to  register  at  the  prescribed  time  is  required  to  pay 
to  the  Fees  Department,  Office  of  the  Comptroller,  a late  registration  fee  of 
$10  plus  $1  for  each  day  of  delay  to  a maximum  of  $20.  The  Council  may  at 
its  discretion  refuse  a student  permission  to  register  late. 

6.  A student  who  has  been  in  attendance  in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  and 
who  is  proceeding  to  the  next  higher  year  will  be  expected  to  enrol  without 
further  application.  A student  who  for  any  reason  has  decided  not  to  proceed 
with  the  course  is  requested  to  notify  the  Secretary. 

7.  A former  student  who  desires  to  resume  his  course  after  an  interval  of  a 
session  or  more  should  apply  to  the  Secretary  by  June  1. 

8.  A student  who  wishes  to  repeat  a failed  year,  and  who  has  not  been 
refused  re-admission  to  the  Faculty,  shall  apply  to  Council  for  permission  to 
repeat.  A written  application  should  reach  the  Secretary  by  July  1.  However, 
a student  who  has  failed  in  First  Year,  or  a student  admitted  to  advanced 
standing  who  has  failed  in  the  first  year  of  his  attendance  at  this  faculty, 
must  apply  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  for  re-admission  to  the  University 
(See  Section  ADMISSION). 


FEES 

Each  undergraduate  enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  and  proceeding  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  must  pay  annual  fees  to  the 
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Office  of  the  Comptroller,  Fees  Department  (imiicaiing  Faculty  and  student 
number)  according  to  the  following  schedule: 


Year 

Academic 

Fee 

Incidental 

Fees 

Total  Fee 
( if  paid  in  one 
instalment) 

First  Instalment 
due  opening 
day  of 

Academic  Yr. 

Second  Instal- 
ment due 
January  10 

1-4 

$490 

$72 

Men 

$562 

$317 

$248 

1^ 

$490 

$47 

Women 

$537 

$292 

$248 

The 

Academic 

Fee  includes 

the  following 

fees: — Tuition, 

Library  and 

Laboratory  Supply,  Physical  Education,  one  Annual  Examination,  Degree,  and 
Laboratory  Fee. 

The  Incidental  Fees  include  the  following  fees: — 

For  men — Hart  House,  Students’  Administrative  Council,  Athletic,  Health 
Service,  Undergraduate  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

For  women — Students’  Administrative  Council,  Athletic,  Health  Service, 
Undergraduate  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

A student  who  has  not  paid  his  total  fee  at  the  opening  of  the  session  is 
required  to  pay  the  Second  Instalment  on  or  before  January  10.  After  this 
date  an  additional  fee  of  $3  per  month  or  portion  thereof  (not  exceeding 
$10),  will  be  Imposed  until  the  whole  amount  is  paid.  All  fees  for  the 
session  must  have  been  paid  in  full  before  the  student  can  be  admitted  to  the 
annual  examinations. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay  in  registration  at  the  opening  of  each  academic  year, 
it  is  recommended  that  fees  be  forwarded  by  mail  prior  to  the  date  of  registra- 
tion. 

Remit  by  certified  cheque,  money  order  or  personal  cheque,  payable  to  the 
University  of  Toronto,  in  Canadian  Funds,  and  mail  to  The  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller, Fees  Department,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  181,  Ontario. 

Late  Registration  Fee — Any  student  who  registers  after  the  last  date  for 
normal  registration  in  his  or  her  own  faculty  or  school  is  required  to  pay  a late 
registration  fee  of  $10  plus  $1  for  each  day  of  delay  to  a maximum  of  $20. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Students  taking  only  a few  subjects,  and  not  proceeding  to  a degree,  will 


pay  fees  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

Each  subject,  one  term  $ 55 

one  session  (two  terms)  100 


OTHER  UNIVERSITY  FEES 

Each  student  is  required  to  pay  to  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller,  Fees 
Department,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  or  as  otherwise  specified,  such  of 
the  following  fees  as  may  be  required  of  him.  (Please  indicate  Faculty  and 
Student  Number  on  the  back  of  your  cheque.) 
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Supplemental  Examination  fee,  one  subject  $10 

Each  additional  subject  5 


Each  student  who  applies  to  write  a supplemental  examination  must  pay  this 
fee. 

SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS’  EXPENSES 
The  following  statement  of  approximate  expenses  may  give  the  student  a 
general  idea  of  costs,  exclusive  of  personal  expenses: 


Fees,  see  schedule  above 

Books,  each  year  $125 

Board  and  Lodging,  each  week  $32  up 


REGULATIONS  AND  GENERAL  INFORMATION 
Attendance  and  Progress 

A student  whose  attendance  at  lectures  or  laboratories,  or  whose  work,  is 
deemed  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  to  be  unsatisfactory,  may  have  his 
registration  cancelled  at  any  time  by  the  Council. 


Withdrawals  or  Transfers 

A student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  or  to  change  his  course  or  division  in  the 
University  should  consult  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 


A p peals 

A student  wishing  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  against  a decision  of  a faculty  or 
school  council  should  consult  the  secretary  of  the  faculty  or  the  office  of  the 
University  Registrar  about  the  preparation  and  submission  of  his  petition  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Health  Service 

Clinical,  Psychiatric,  Athletic  Injury  and  Infirmary  services  are  available, 
as  outlined  in  the  Health  Service  brochure. 

Medical  Examination  is  required  of  all  students  participating  in  competitive 
athletics. 

Vaccination  against  Smallpox  is  required  of  all  students  unless  proof  of  suc- 
cessful vaccination  within  the  previous  three  years  is  produced. 

Chest  X-Ray  for  Tuberculosis  is  required  of  all  students  in  their  first  year 
at  this  University,  unless  they  produce  proof  of  a normal  chest  x-ray  or  a 
negative  reaction  to  Tuberculin  skin  testing  within  the  previous  six  months. 


«>! 

^ y Student  Participation  in  Laboratory  Procedures 

^ At  various  stages  of  the  teaching  programme  there  are  occasions  when 
^6  biochemical,  physiological  or  pharmacological  observations  are  made  by  the 
' i student  on  himself  or  on  a fellow-student.  These  exercises  include  some  diag- 


nostic  or  immunization  procedures  in  common  use.  Unless  some  valid  reason 
exists,  students  are  expected  to  participate  in  such  exercises. 

If  any  investigative  work  involving  student  participation  does  not  form  part  lo 
of  the  teaching  programme,  participation  is  entirely  voluntary.  Aj 


at 


Devonshire  House 

(Residence  for  Men  within  the  University) 

Devonshire  House  is  a Hall  of  Residence  for  men  within  the  University. 
It  is  designed  primarily  for  undergraduates  in  the  Professional  Faculties  but 
some  Arts  & Science  men  and  graduate  students  are  included  among  its  mem-, 
bers.  Its  three  houses  form  a quadrangle  facing  Devonshire  Place,  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  Campus.  Esablished  in  1907  as  a gift  to  the  University,  the  House 
combines  old  and  new  in  its  physical  facilities  as  well  as  its  modus  operand!. 
Traditional  emphasis  on  good  academic  performance  is  joined  with  an  active 
college  community  life  and  a high  degree  of  self-government,  providing  favour- 
able opportunities  for  advancing  the  general  education  of  its  members.  The 
Faculty  is  represented  by  the  Dean  and  resident  Dons,  drawn  from  various 
academic  departments,  and  who  are  available  to  advise  and  assist  members. 

The  facilities  of  the  Residence  include  common  rooms,  a library,  a music 
room,  games  rooms,  kitchenettes,  a laundry  room,  a television  room,  and  a 
mini-gym.  Since  there  is  no  dining  hall,  many  members  eat  at  Hart  House 
nearby.  It  is  customary  for  freshmen  to  share  a double  room,  with  the  single 
rooms  and  suites  being  occupied  by  more  senior  students.  Basic  furnishings  are 
provided  but  members  may  bring  additional  suitable  items  with  them. 

Requests  for  application  forms  and  other  inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Dean,  Devonshire  House,  University  of  Toronto.  It  is  advisable 
that  application  for  residence  be  made  as  early  as  possible. 

The  House  is  also  open  during  the  summer  months. 


Regular  Officer  Training  Plan 

Available  to  male  Canadian  citizens,  and  tenable  in  approved  degree  courses. 
Four  years  compulsory  service  after  graduation.  Value:  Tuition,  a book  allow- 
ance and  a monthly  living  allowance.  Apply:  Canadian  Forces  Recruiting  Centre, 
25  St.  Clair  Avenue  West,  Toronto  7. 


Housing  Service 

To  assist  University  students  and  staff  who  may  not  be  accommodated  in  the 
residences  or  who  choose  to  live  off-campus  the  Housing  Service,  49  St.  George 
Street,  928-2542,  maintains  a registry  of  accommodation  reported  to  it  by 
householders.  Inclusion  in  the  registry  does  not  necessarily  imply  inspection 
or  approval.  As  the  accommodation  is  for  immediate  occupancy  it  can  not  be 
reserved  in  advance. 

It  is  advisable  that  out-of-town  students  plan  to  arrive  in  Toronto  several  days 
in  advance  of  registration  and  be  prepared  to  stay  temporarily  at  a hotel  while 
they  check  the  accommodation  available. 
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Married  Student  Apartments 

There  is  an  apartment  complex,  consisting  of  one  and  two  bedroom  units, 
located  near  the  University,  which  is  available  for  rent  to  married  students. 
Applicants  must  be  registered  full-time  day  students.  For  further  information 
and  application,  write  University  Housing  Service,  49  St.  George  Street. 

Transcripts  of  Record 

Upon  request,  transcripts  of  scholastic  records  will  be  forwarded  to  universi- 
ties or  other  institutions  of  learning. 

Children  of  War  Dead  {Educational  Assistance)  Act 

Children  of  War  Dead  (Education  Assistance)  Act  provides  fees  and  monthly 
allowances  for  children  of  veterans  whose  death  was  attributable  to  military 
service.  Enquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  nearest  District  Office  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

COLLEGES 

With  the  establishment  of  New  College  and  Innis  College,  which  are  open 
to  students  of  all  faculties,  it  is  now  possible  for  students  of  the  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy  to  become  members  of  a college.  Membership  in  a college  is  not 
obligatory,  and  application  for  membership  is  at  the  option  of  the  student. 

Students  entering  the  First  Year  will  receive  application  forms  for  college 
membership  along  with  their  offers  of  admission  to  the  Faculty.  Those  inter- 
ested in  college  membership  should  return  completed  forms  with  their  letters 
of  acceptance  and  tuition  deposit.  A college  fee  of  $15  is  required  of  all 
students  accepted  for  membership. 

New  College 

New  College  is  a multifaculty  co-educational  college;  in  addition  to  students 
from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  those  from  other  Faculties  and  Schools 
are  eligible  for  membership.  This  gives  students  from  all  divisions  of  the  Uni- 
versity the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  life  of  a college  and  to  associate 
with  students  in  other  fields  of  study.  Tutorial  classes  are  provided  for  First 
Year  students  in  some  subjects. 

New  buildings  centrally  located  on  the  west  campus,  provide  academic,  social 
and  dining  facilities  for  all  members  of  the  College,  and  in  addition  accom- 
modate some  675  men  and  women  in  residence. 

Students  applying  for  membership  in  the  College  who  wish  accommodation 
in  the  Residence  must  apply  on  the  prescribed  form  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women,  New  College. 

Innis  College 

Innis  College  was  constituted  on  July  1,  1964,  and  admitted  its  first  students 
in  the  following  September.  It  is  a multi-faculty  college  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  includes  undergraduate  students  in  all  Faculties  and  Schools  of 
the  University. 

A special  feature  is  the  Writing  Laboratory.  This  service  offers  assistance  to 
Innis  College  students  in  the  skills  and  methods  of  writing  essays  and  other 
academic  reports.  A staff  of  experienced  teachers  is  available  to  give  individual 
instruction. 
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In  September,  1969  Innis  College  introduced  experimental  courses  which 
focus  on  contemporary  themes  and  problems. 

The  College  has  limited  residential  space  available  in  houses  on  campus. 
Separate  application  for  residence  accommodation  must  be  made  directly  to 
the  Residence  Co-ordinator  of  Innis  College. 

Students  entering  the  First  Year  in  Pharmacy  who  wish  to  apply  for  mem- 
bership in  Innis  College,  should  Indicate  Innis  College  as  “college  of  first 
choice”  on  the  “Application  for  Admission”  form  upon  which  they  apply  for 
admission.  Students  entering  a higher  Year  who  wish  to  join  the  College 
should  obtain  an  application  form  from  the  Registrar,  Innis  College,  University 
of  Toronto. 

HART  HOUSE 

Hart  House,  a gift  of  the  Massey  Foundation,  is  the  University’s  men’s  club, 
and  serves  as  a centre  for  the  academic  community. 

All  full-time  male  students  of  the  University  of  Toronto  are  members  of 
Hart  House. 


A SUMMARY  OF  THE  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  CAPUT 
CONCERNING  STUDENT  DISCIPLINE 
Subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Caput  of  the  University  regarding 
jurisdiction  in  matters  of  discipline  the  Council  of  University  College,  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  Federated  Universities  and  Affiliated  Colleges,  and  the 
Councils  of  the  Faculties,  Schools,  and  Institutes  have  disciplinary  jurisdiction 
over  the  conduct  of  all  students  registered  in  these  Divisions  of  the  University 
in  all  matters  of  local  or  Internal  concern  to  these  Divisions.  Jurisdiction  over 
the  conduct  of  students  while  in  residence  regardless  of  the  Division  of  the 
University  in  which  they  are  registered  is  vested  in  the  body  administering  the 
residence. 

Where  the  appropriate  body  exercising  disciplinary  jurisdiction  has  found 
that  a student  of  the  University  has  engaged  in  conduct  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  University,  the  Caput  may,  in  its  discretion,  suspend  or  expel 
such  student  from  the  academic  privileges  of  the  University.  Every  decision 
of  the  Caput  involving  the  expulsion  of  a student  from  the  University  requires 
confirmation  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 


Student  Clubs  and  Associations 


The  constitution  of  every  society  or  association  of  students  in  the  University 
and  all  amendments  to  such  constitutions  require  to  be  approved  by  the  relevant 
University  authorities.  The  giving  of  approval,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  i 
programmes  of  student  societies  and  associations,  shall  rest  as  follows:  (i)  With 
the  authorities  of  the  College,  Faculty  or  School  concerned  where  the  member- 
ship of  the  student  society  or  association  is  drawn  from  a single  College,  Faculty 
or  School,  (ii)  With  the  Board  of  Stewards  of  Hart  House,  where  the  student 
society  or  association  is  a Committee  of  Hart  House  and  is  controlled  by  the 
Board  of  Stewards  of  Hart  House,  (iii)  With  the  Caput,  in  the  case  of  all  other 
student  societies  and  associations.  j 
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Subject 

Hours  Weekly 

Fall  Term  Spring  Term 

Lee. 

Tut. 

Prac. 

Lee. 

Tut. 

Prac. 

FIRST  YEAR 

(a)  Biology  100  or  120  

2 

- 

3 

2 

- 

3 

Chemistry  120  

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

(b)  Economics  100  

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

(c)  Mathematics  130  

2 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

Pharmacy  102  

3 

* 

- 

3 

* 

- 

(d)  Physics  140  

2 

1 

V/2 

2 

1 

IM 

SECOND 

YEAR 

Chemistry  251  

2 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

Chemistry  253 

2 

- 

3 

2 

- 

3 

Microbiology  295 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

Pharmacy  202  

1 

- 

1 

- 

Pharmacy  211  

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

Pharmacy  227  

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

Zoology  203  

2 

- 

3 

2 

- 

3 

THIRD 

YEAR 

Pharmacy  300  

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Pharmacy  306  

1 

- 

- 

5 

- 

Pharmacy  312  

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

Pharmacy  381  

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Pharmacology  361 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

Physiology  360  

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

And  One  of 

(e)  Chemistry  340  

2 

- 

4 

2 

- 

4 

Pharmacy  302 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Required  Courses  in  Professional  and  Science  Divisions 

Pathology  and  Path.  Chem 4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Pharmacy  404  

3 

- 

3 

❖ 

- 

Pharmacy  415  

5 

- 

2 

2 

- 

3 

Pharmacy  451 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

Pharmacy  463  

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

NOTE:  Practical  sessions  may  be  for  longer  periods  on  alternate  weeks. 
Timetable  will  limit  the  choice  of  elective  subjects.  In  some  subjects  the  num- 
ber of  students  will  be  limited.  In  some  subjects  a minimum  enrollment  will  be 
required. 

*A  number  of  tutorial  hours  may  be  arranged. 

(a)  Students  with  Grade  13  Biology  may  take  Biology  120  or  another  suitable 
subject. 

(b)  Another  suitable  subject  may  be  taken  such  as  Sociology  or  Psychology. 
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(c)  With  permission  students  may  elect  Mathematics  135. 

(d)  Students  with  Grade  13  Physics  may  take  Physics  100  or  another  suitable 
subject.  They  are  advised  to  take  Physics  140  if  they  hope  to  pursue  graduate 
studies  later. 

(e)  Students  planning  graduate  studies  in  pharmaceutical  sciences  should  select 
Chemistry  340. 

Professional  Division,  Fourth  Year 


Hours  Weekly 

Fall  Term  Spring  Term 

Subject  Lee.  Tut.  Prac.  Lee.  Tut.  Prac. 


Required  for  Professional  Division 

Pharmacy  405  - - 3 

Public  Health  & Preventive 

Medicine  1 - - 


A nd  one  of 

Pharmacy  445  1 - - 

Pharmacy  464  - - - 

In  addition,  one  or  more  of  the  following  may  be  elected: 
Pharmacy  306,  404 

(Units  not  taken  elsewhere) 

Pharmacy  402  2 

Pharmacy  406  3 

Pharmacy  428  2 

Pharmacy  429  - 

Pharmacy  436  2 

Biochemistry  422F,  424S, 

425F,  426S  2 

Chemistry  340  2 

Computers  in  Health 
Sciences  (1022)  2 

Mathematics  225,  230,  235  3 

Statistical  Methods  I ( 1006)  2 

Science  Division,  Fourth  Year 

T wo  of: 

Chemistry  Course(s)  220,  440F, 

44 IS,  444F,  445S 2 

Biochemistry  Course (s)  422F, 

424S,  425F,  426S  2 

Pharmacology  1002  2 - - 

In  addition,  one  or  more  of  the  following  may  be  elected: 
Pharmacy  306,  404 

(Units  not  taken  elsewhere) 

Pharmacy  402  2 — - 

Pharmacy  428  2 - 2 


2 

2 

4 


2 

2 

1 


2 


2 

2 


3 

2 


2 

2 

2 


3 


3 

2 


4 


3 
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Hours  Weekly 

Fall  Term 

Spring  Term 

Subject 

Lee. 

Tut.  Prac. 

Lee. 

Tut.  Prac. 

Pharmacy  429  

_ 

2 

2 

Pharmacy  436  

Biochemistry  Course(s), 

, 2 

2 

— — 

see  above  

, 2 

- - 

2 

- - 

Chemistry  Course(s),  see  above  . 
Computers  in  Health 

. 2 

_ — 

2 

— — 

Sciences  (1022)  

2 

- 

- 

_ _ 

Mathematics  225,  230,  235  

. 3 

- - 

3 

- - 

Statistical  Methods  I (1006)  . . 

2 

- - 

2 

- - 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 
Biochemistry 

Biochemistry  422F 

Biochemistry  of  membranes 

Biochemistry  424S 

Bio-organic  mechanisms 

Biochemistry  425F 

Nucleic  acids  and  protein  synthesis 

Biochemistry  426S 
Physical  biochemistry 


Biology 

Biology  100 — Principles  of  Biology 

An  introductory  biology  course  emphasizing  the  role  of  physical  and 
chemical  principles  in  life  processes.  Lectures  and  laboratories  will  stress 
organization  and  metabolism  of  cells  and  organisms  including  nutrients,  energy 
cycles  and  physiological  regulation.  Genetic  mechanisms,  reproduction  and 
evolution  of  plants  and  animals  will  also  be  considered. 

Biology  120 — Evolutionary  and  Environmental  Biology 

A biology  course  relating  the  study  of  plants  and  animals  to  evolution.  Lec- 
tures and  laboratories  in  the  beginning  will  include  a review  of  the  basic  bio- 
chemistry of  organisms,  and  will  proceed  from  there  to  consider  briefly  the 
origin  of  life  and  cellular  processes,  and  will  stress  genetic  mechanisms  and 
speciation,  the  array  of  plants  and  animals  and  some  of  their  special  adaptations, 
the  biology  of  populations,  ecological  systems,  and  man  in  his  environment. 
Intended  primarily  for  students  with  Grade  XIII  Biology. 
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Biometrics 


Statistical  Methods  I (1006) 

An  introductory  lecture  course  for  students  in  the  biological  sciences.  The 
common  tests  of  significance  are  dealt  with  in  some  detail. 

Computers  in  the  Health  Sciences  (1022) 

This  course  describes  the  many  applications  of  electronic  computers  in  the 
field  of  hospital  procedures  and  medicine.  It  comprises  an  introduction  to  the 
methodology  and  terminology  of  automatic  data  processing,  and  a systematic 
approach  to  the  problems  of  conducting  meaningful  analyses  of  large  volumes 
of  data. 


Chemistry 

Chemistry  120 — Basic  Concepts  of  Modern  Chemistry 

Introduction  to  the  concepts  of  thermodynamics  leading  to  a discussion  of 
chemical  equilibrium.  Atomic  and  molecular  structure  and  modern  theories  of 
chemical  bonding.  Chemical  reactivity  in  relation  to  molecular  structure. 
Prerequisite:  XIII  Chem.,  Mat.  A. 

Co-requisite:  Mat.  130. 

Chemistry  220 

Chemical  statics  and  dynamics. 

Chemistry  251 — Analytical 
Quantitative  analysis. 

Chemistry  253  - Organic  Chemistry 

A treatment  of  the  main  classes  of  organic  compounds  and  the  relation  of 
their  structure  to  physical,  chemical  and,  in  certain  instances,  physiological 
properties. 

Prerequisite:  CHM  120. 

Chemistry  340 — Organic 

The  stereochemistry  of  organic  compounds  and  the  relationship  of  this  to 
physical  and  chemical  properties.  The  reactivities  of  organic  compounds  and 
the  factors  affecting  the  equilibria  and  rates  of  reactions.  The  mechanisms  of 
organic  reactions  and  the  reactive  intermediates  involved.  The  major  classes  of 
organic  reactions:  addition,  substitution,  radical  reactions,  molecular  rearrange- 
ments, oxidation,  and  reduction.  The  application  of  these  reactions  in  the  syn- 
thesis of  organic  compounds  in  both  lectures  and  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  CHM  235. 

Chemistry  440F 

Synthetic  organic  chemistry 
Prerequisite:  Chem.  340 

Chemistry  441S 

Structural  organic  chemistry 
Prerequisite:  Chem.  340 

Chemistry  444F 

Kinetics  and  mechanism  in  organic  chemistry 
Prerequisite:  Chem.  220,  340 
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Chemistry  445S 

Molecular  orbital  theory  in  organic  chemistry 
Prerequisite:  Chem.  220,  340 


Mathematics 

Mathematics  130 — Calculus 

Basic  calculus.  Techniques  of  differentiation  and  integration. 

Prerequisite : XIII  Mat  A 

Mathematics  135  - Calculus  for  Scientists 

Limits,  continuity,  the  derivative,  extremal  problems  in  one  variable.  The 
Riemann  integral,  antiderivatives  and  the  fundamental  theorem.  Systematic 
techniques  of  integration.  Vector  spaces,  linear  transformations,  matrices,  deter- 
minants, linear  equations. 

Mathematics  225 
Linear  algebra. 

Mathematics  230 
Advanced  calculus. 

Mathematics  235 
Advanced  calculus  for  scientists. 

Microbiology 

Microbiology  295  Prof.  M.  Goldner,  Prof.  F.  O.  Wishart 

A lecture  and  laboratory  course  illustrating  the  fundamental  principles  and 
techniques  of  the  subject,  including  the  morphology  and  ultrastructure,  cultural 
behaviour,  biochemical  activities,  serological  reactions,  and  host-parasite  rela- 
tionships of  micro-organisms.  Biological  products,  antimicrobial  and  antibiotic 
agents,  infection  and  immunity  receive  special  attention. 

Pathology 

Pathology  and  Pathological  Chemistry  Prof.  A.  C.  Ritchie,  Prof.  A.  G.  Gornall 
1;  The  course  will  discuss  those  aspects  of  structural  and  chemical  pathology 
1 j relevant  to  pharmacists. 

1 Pharmacology 

\361 — Pharmacology  Prof.  G.  E.  Johnson 

. \ A course  in  basic  Pharmacology  is  given.  Drugs  are  classified  and  discussed 
■ Iwith  respect  to  their  actions,  uses  and  toxicity.  Particular  emphasis  is  paid  to 
the  mechanisms  of  drug  action.  A series  of  tutorials  is  offered  in  which  students, 
' in  small  groups,  discuss  various  aspects  of  pharmacology  with  experts  in  the  field. 

1002 — Pharmacology 
! Advanced  pharmacology. 


I 
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Pharmacy 


Pharmacy  102 — Introduction  to  Pharmacy  Prof.  G.  R.  Paterson  and  Staff 
This  course  is  designed  to  orient  the  student  to  the  university,  to  pharma- 
ceutical education,  to  the  curriculum  and  to  the  profession.  It  will  also  intro- 
duce the  student  to  pharmaceutical  and  medicinal  agents  and  to  dosage  forms 
of  drugs. 

Pharmacy  202 — Professional  Practice  I Prof.  H.  J.  Segal  and  Staff 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a general  introduction  to  the  concepts  of 
health  care  in  Canada  and  the  relationship  between  the  practice  of  pharmacy 
and  the  health  needs  of  society. 

Pharmacy  211 — Pharmaceutical  Preparations  Dean  G.  C.  Walker, 

Prof.  D.  R.  Kennedy 

A study  of  the  basic  principles,  processes  and  techniques  applied  to  pharma- 
ceutical systems  including  the  preparation  and  use  of  pharmaceutical  dosage 
forms.  The  mathematics  of  pharmacy  will  be  included. 


Pharmacy  227 — Quantitative  Pharmaceutical  Analysis  Prof.  J.  B.  Robinson 

A study  of  official  and  non-official  quantitative  assays  of  medicinals  and 
pharmaceuticals  constitutes  this  course. 

Pharmacy  300 — Jurisprudence  Prof.  D.  R.  Kennedy 

A study  of  the  Acts  and  Regulations  relating  to  the  practice  of  pharmacy, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  community  practice.  The  pharmacist’s  responsibility 
to  society. 


Pharmacy  302 — Professional  Practice  II  Prof.  H.  J.  Segal,  Prof.  D.  J.  Stewart 
A discussion  of  the  distribution  system  of  pharmaceutical  products  and  ser- 
vices from  the  manufacturer  to  the  patient,  including  both  community  and  insti- 
tutional practice. 


Pharmacy  306 — Medicinal  Chemistry  I Staff 

Absorption,  distribution,  metabolism  and  excretion  of  drug  molecules;  C.N.S. 
drugs;  Chemotherapy  - principles;  autonomic  nervous  system;  and  electives 
including  cardiovascular  agents,  diuretics,  local  anaesthetics,  antihistamines,  < 
antiviral  and  antineoplastic  agents,  chemotherapy  of  neoplastic  diseases. 


Pharmacy  312 — Pharmaceutics  II  Prof.  J.  G.  Nairn 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  application  of  the  principles  of  physical 
chemistry  to  pharmaceutical  dosage  forms,  and  involves  a study  of  the  physico- 
chemical factors  and  biopharmaceutical  considerations  which  influence  the 
design  and  efficacy  of  pharmaceutical  formulations. 


Pharmacy  381 — Biochemistry  Prof.  G.  R.  Duncan,  Prof.  M.  H.  Freedman 

A discussion  of  the  structures,  functions  and  transformations  occurring 
within  living  cells  in  terms  of  established  chemical  principles.  The  first  half 
deals  mainly  with  structures  and  functions  of  the  two  classes  of  biopolymers 
nucleic  acids  and  proteins.  Ancillary  subjects  such  as  carbohydrates,  lipids  an 
kinetics  are  also  covered.  The  second  half  treats  metabolism.  The  action  of 
drugs,  when  relevant,  is  interpreted  in  biochemical  terms. 
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Pharmacy  402 — Introduction  to  Radiopharmaceuticals  Prof.  F.  W.  Teare, 

Prof.  S.  I.  Kandel,  Prof.  B.  M.  Bowen 


An  introductory  course  dealing  with  the  safe  handling  of  radioactive  iso- 
topes and  their  pharmaceutical  applications,  e.g.  dilution  analysis,  and  the 
receiving,  assaying,  use  and  control  of  selected  radiopharmaceuticals.  Lectures, 
fall  term;  laboratory,  spring  term. 
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Pharmacy  404 — Medicinal  Chemistry  II  Staff 

Narcotic  and  non-narcotic  analgesics;  antibacterial  and  antifungal  agents; 
peptide  hormones;  steroidal  hormones;  and  electives  including  chemotherapeutic 
mechanisms,  selectivity  and  chemotherapy,  theories  of  drug  action,  special 
problems. 


Pharmacy  405 — Professional  Practice  III  Prof.  D.  J.  Stewart  and  Staff 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  those  concepts  that  will  be 
most  helpful  in  developing  and  evaluating  health  programmes.  Laboratory  ses- 
sions will  attempt  to  expose  the  student  to  the  problems  faced  in  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  in  the  clinical  setting  in  the  hospital  and  the  community. 
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Pharmacy  406 — Animal  and  Plant  Health  Staff,  O.A.C.,  O.V.C. 

A course  of  three  lectures  weekly  in  the  fall  term  particularly  for  the 
pharmacist  who  will  practise  in  rural  areas.  Topics  include:  veterinary  pharma- 
cology, diseases  of  farm  animals  and  poultry,  plant  diseases  and  their  control, 
insect  control,  animal  husbandry,  soils  and  fertilizers. 

Pharmacy  415 — Pharmaceutics  III  Dean  G.  C.  Walker,  Prof.  D.  R.  Kennedy, 

Prof.  M.  B.  Mayersohn,  Prof.  D.  C.  Baun 
This  course  involves  a study  of  introductory  clinical  pharmacokinetics,  dis- 
pensing techniques  and  formulation  problems.  It  is  intended  that  the  student  will 
be  able  to  gain  both  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  regarding  therapeutic 
dosage  regimens  and  complicated  techniques  of  prescription  practice.  The  stu- 
dent will  also  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  experience  in  solving  practical 
formulation  problems  related  to  dosage  forms.  The  laws  pertaining  to  pharmacy 
will  be  discussed. 

Pharmacy  428 — Optical  methods  of  Pharmaceutical  Analysis  Prof.  F.  W.  Teare 
A course  involving  optical  techniques  of  analysis  such  as  absorption  spectro- 
photometry (LTV  - Visible  - IR),  fluorometry,  turbidimetry,  etc.,  as  well  as  an 
introduction  to  certain  other  types  of  spectroscopy.  Selected  practical  exercises 
will  be  performed  where  instruments  are  available.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  identi- 
fication and  quantification  of  drugs  from  a variety  of  sources. 


t Pharmacy  429 — Electrochemical  and  other  methods  of  Analysis 
I Prof.  F.  W.  Teare 

IS  ocO' ' j Widely  used  techniques  in  the  analysis  of  drugs  from  pharmaceutical  and  bio- 
heliist#"  [logical  sources  will  be  discussed.  Experiments  will  be  selected  from  those  involv- 
biopote.'ing  potentiometry,  conductivity,  amperometry,  polarography  and  chromatog- 
,j  Ilpj4)  raphy  with  emphasis  on  gas-liquid  chromatography.  Certain  separation  tech- 
[ij  niques  will  be  combined  with  the  above  methods  to  illustrate  their  application  in 
quality  control,  toxicology,  and  related  fields. 
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Pharmacy  436 — Microbial  Analysis  Prof.  R.  M.  Baxter 

A selected  topics  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  theory  and 
practical  aspects  of  microbiological  assays  and  their  application. 

Pharmacy  445 — Pharmacy  Management  Prof.  H.  J.  Segal 

A discussion  of  selected  socio-economic  aspects  of  administrative,  managerial 
and  human  factor  areas  of  pharmacy  practice. 

Pharmacy  451 — History  of  Pharmacy  Prof.  E.  W.  Stieb 

Pharmacy’s  historical  development  in  relation  to  science  and  society,  with 
implications  for  present-day  society. 

Pharmacy  463 — Selected  Topics  in  Therapeutics 

A series  of  lectures  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  patient,  the 
disease  state  and  the  basic  concepts  of  diagnosis  and  therapy. 

Pharmacy  464 — Institutional  Practice  of  Pharmacy  Prof.  D.  J.  Stewart 

An  introduction  to  the  role  of  the  pharmaceutical  practitioner  as  a member 
of  the  health  team  in  hospitals  and  other  health  institutions. 

Physics 

Physics  140 — A Selection  of  Physics  Topics 

Although  intended  as  a complete  course  in  physics  this  is  not  a survey 
course  but  rather  one  which  presents  a comprehensive  introduction  to  a rela- 
tively small  selection  of  important  topics  — mechanics,  electromagnetic  forces, 
waves,  thermal  physics,  quantum  physics  and  statistical  physics.  Laboratory 
experience  forms  a part  of  the  course. 

Physiology 

360 — Human  Physiology  Prof.  O.  Sirek 

A course  on  the  functions  of  the  tissues,  the  circulation,  blood,  nervous  sys- 
tem, respiratory  system,  genito-urinary  system,  digestive  system  and  the  senses. 

Political  Economy 

Economics  100 

An  introductory  analysis  of  contemporary  economic  institutions  and  prob- 
lems: The  theory  of  production  and  employment;  the  role  of  money  and  the 
banking  system;  governmental  monetary  and  fiscal  policy;  price  determination 
and  the  role  of  competition;  foreign  exchange  rates  and  international  trade  and 
finance;  and  comparative  economic  systems. 

Public  Health 

Public  Health  and  Preventive  Medicine  Dr.  Joan  Borland,  Prof.  J.  E.  F.  Hastings 
A lecture  course  for  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy.  This  course  includes 
a study  of  the  organization  of  public  health  services  to  meet  community  needs 
in  a changing  society  with  special  reference  to  the  interprofessional  relationships  | 
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involved.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  epidemiological  approach  to  such  health 
concerns  as  overpopulation,  the  consequences  of  man’s  modification  of  his 
environment,  infant  and  child  health,  mental  health  and  chronic  disease. 

Zoology 

203 — Vertebrate  Zoology 

Structure  and  development  of  the  vertebrates.  A lecture  and  laboratory 
course  on  the  comparative  anatomy,  microscopic  anatomy,  and  embryology  of 
the  vertebrates. 
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EXAMINATIONS 

Petitions 

1.  Petitions  for  special  consideration  on  account  of  illness  or  other  circum- 
stances which  occur  immediately  preceding  or  during  the  examinations  must 
be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  before  the  close  of  the  examinations. 
In  case  of  illness  a physician’s  certificate  should  be  submitted  before  the  petition 
may  be  considered,  and  should  state  that  the  student  was  examined  at  the  time 
of  the  illness. 

Weighted  Averages 

2.  The  total  marks  assigned  to  the  year,  and  standing  in  class,  will  be  deter- 
mined by  a weighted  average.  Subjects  will  be  weighted  according  to  the  number 
of  hours  devoted  to  them,  the  hours  assigned  to  laboratory  subjects  and  tutorials 
being  given  one  half  the  weight  of  those  in  lecture  subjects. 

First  Year 


3. 


Subject 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 


Grades 
Percentage 
80%-100% 
70%-  79% 
60  %-  69% 
50%-  59% 
Below  50% 
Below  60% 


Class 

I 

II 

III 


Fail 
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4.  Promotion  to  the  next  higher  year  will  be  granted  to  students  who  obtain 
a weighted  average  of  60%  or  greater. 

Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Years 


5. 


Subject 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 


Grades 
Percentage 
80%-100% 
70 %-  79% 
60%  - 69% 
55%-  59% 
50%-  59% 
Below  50% 
Below  55% 


Class 

1 

II 

III 

Pass 


Fail 
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6.  The  following  are  not  full-session  subjects: 

Second  Year — Chemistry  251 
Pharmacy  202 
Pharmacy  227 
Third  Year  — Pharmacy  300 
Pharmacy  302 
Fourth  Year — Pharmacy  402 
Pharmacy  406 
Pharmacy  428 
Pharmacy  429 
Pharmacy  436 
Pharmacy  445 
Pharmacy  451 
Pharmacy  463 
Pharmacy  464 

Public  Health  & Preventive  Medicine 
Biochemistry  421-426 
Chemistry  440,  441, 444,  445 
Computers  1022 

7.  The  standard  for  passing  the  annual  examinations  is:  (a)  50  per  cent  in 
each  subject;  and,  (b)  an  average  of  at  least  55  per  cent  of  the  total  marks 
assigned  to  the  year. 

8.  A student  who  obtains  at  least  55  per  cent  of  the  total  marks  assigned  to 
the  year  may  write  supplemental  examinations  in  subjects  in  which  he  did  not 
obtain  the  required  50  per  cent  as  follows:  in  not  more  than  two  full-session 
subjects;  or,  in  not  more  than  three  subjects  providing  not  more  than  one  of  the 
three  is  a full  session  subject  (see  above);  except  that  supplemental  examina- 
tions are  not  offered  in  200-,  300-  and  400-  series  Arts  and  Science  courses  listed 
in  the  Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

9.  A student  of  the  Second  Year  who  has  been  granted  the  privilege  of  supple- 
mental examinations  will  not  be  permitted  to  register  in  the  Third  Year  until  he 
has  passed  in  all,  or  all  but  one,  of  the  subjects  of  Second  Year. 

10.  A student  of  the  Second  Year,  who  has  failed  to  obtain  standing  in  one 
subject  and  who  is  permitted  to  proceed  into  the  Third  Year  must  pass  the  next 
ensuing  Annual  or  Supplemental  Examination  on  the  subject,  failing  which  he 
must  repeat  the  work  of  the  subject.  Should  he  then  fail  to  obtain  standing  in  the 
subject  he  may  re-register  in  the  Faculty  only  with  the  consent  of  Council. 

11.  A student  admitted  to  advanced  standing  in  Second  year  may  not  proceed 
to  Third  Year  until  he  has  obtained  at  least  50%  in  each  of  any  First  Year  sub- 
jects in  his  programme  and,  in  addition,  has  met  the  Second  Year  requirements 
as  stated  in  relevant  sections  of  these  Regulations. 

12.  A student  must  have  obtained  standing  in  all  subjects  of  all  previous  years 
before  he  may  register  in  the  Fourth  Year. 
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13.  A student  who  fails  to  obtain  standing  in  a subject  or  subjects  of  the  Third 
or  Fourth  Year  and  who  has  been  granted  the  privilege  of  a supplemental 
examination  shall  obtain  standing  in  such  subject  or  subjects  at  the  regular 
supplemental  examination  next  following,  failing  which  he  shall  repeat  the 
entire  work  of  the  subject  or  subjects  in  which  he  failed  to  obtain  standing. 
Should  he  then  fall  to  obtain  standing  in  the  subject  or  subjects  he  may  re-register 
in  the  Faculty  only  with  the  consent  of  Council. 

14.  A student  who  fails  to  obtain  the  required  overall  average  of  the  total 
marks  assigned  to  the  year,  or  who  fails  to  obtain  a passing  mark  in  more  than 
two  subjects  (or  three  subjects  as  defined  in  section  6)  has  failed  the  year. 

15.  A student  who  has  been  granted  credit  in  a subject  or  subjects  of  the  year 
in  which  he  is  registered  must  meet  in  full  the  examination  requirements  of  the 
year,  but  shall  have  his  allowable  supplemental  examinations  reduced  by  the 
number  of  subjects  for  which  he  was  granted  credit. 

General  Regulations 

16.  A student  who  is  required  to  repeat  a subject  or  subjects  must  meet  the 
requirements  of  each  professor  concerned  respecting  attendance,  tests  and 
assignments. 

17.  A student  who  receives  permission  to  repeat  a failed  year  must  repeat  the 
entire  work  of  the  year  including  all  examinations. 

18.  A student  who  wishes  to  repeat  a failed  year,  and  who  has  not  been 
refused  re-admission  to  the  Faculty,  shall  apply  to  Council  for  permission  to 
repeat.  A written  application  should  reach  the  Secretary  by  July  1.  However,  a 
student  who  has  failed  in  First  Year,  or  a student  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
who  has  failed  in  the  first  year  of  his  attendance  at  this  faculty,  must  apply  to  the 
Office  of  Admissions  for  re-admission  to  the  University. 

19.  Regulations  of  the  University  Concerning  Penalties  for  Unsatisfactory 
Work  by  Students 

(a)  In  cases  of  unsatisfactory  work  of  a very  serious  nature,  a faculty  Council 
may  recommend  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Admissions  that  a student  shall  be 
debarred  from  the  University. 

(b)  A faculty  Council  should,  except  in  very  exceptional  circumstances, 
refuse  to  re-admit  to  that  faculty  any  student  who  on  two  occasions  fails  to 
secure  the  right  to  advance  to  a higher  year  in  that  faculty  or  a like  faculty. 

(c)  A faculty  Council  may  for  unsatisfactory  work  suspend  a student  from 
regular  attendance  in  that  faculty  for  a given  period  of  time  not  exceeding  two 
years  and/or  until  the  satisfaction  of  other  conditions  as  it  may  see  fit.  Upon 
satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  suspension  the  student  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
enrolment in  that  faculty. 

(d)  Any  student  who  withdraws  after  February  15,  or  who  does  not  with- 
draw but  does  not  write  the  annual  examinations,  will  be  regarded  for  the  pur- 
poses of  these  regulations  as  having  failed  his  year. 
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Definition  of  Terms 

The  following  terms  have  been  approved  by  the  Senate  for  all  faculties  in 
calendars,  correspondence  and  records: 

(i)  ''Debar”,  “Debarred”,  “Deharmenl”.  This  term  is  restricted  to  a student  who  | 

by  decision  of  the  Senate’s  Committee  on  Admissions  is  debarred  from  j| 
registration  in  any  faculty  of  the  University.  jj' 

(ii)  Refused  re-admission  to  the  faculty.  This  term  is  applied  to  a student  whom  !» 

the  relevant  faculty  Council  has  decided  is  to  be  refused  permission  to  |( 
register  again  in  that  faculty  (i.e.  the  student  is  required  to  withdraw  from  ji| 
the  faculty  and  he  may  not  re-enrol ) . j 

(iii)  Suspended  from  regidar  attendance  in  a faculty.  This  term  is  applied  to  a ' 

student  whom  the  relevant  faculty  Council  has  decided  will  not  be  permitted  | 
to  continue  in  his  course  in  that  faculty  unless  and  until  he  has  fulfilled  I 
certain  specified  conditions.  The  decision  of  suspension  will  always  include  | 
the  conditions  whether  of  a lapse  of  a stated  period  of  time  or  the  completion  t 
of  specified  work,  or  both,  or  other  conditions,  which  if  satisfactorily  met  > 
will  entitle  the  student  to  re-enrolment  or  readmission.  j 

I 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  AWARDS  AND  BURSARIES 

As  the  value  of  endowed  scholarship  or  prize  is  dependent  on  the  actual  j, 
income  of  the  fund,  it  is  possible  that  the  value  of  certain  scholarships  and  jn 
prizes  at  the  time  of  payment  may  be  less  than  the  amount  stated  in  the  i 
calendar.  | 

In  those  cases  where  the  amount  of  the  award  is  not  payable  from  income 
earned  on  an  endowed  fund,  payment  will  be  dependent  on  the  receipt  of  the 
amount  of  the  annual  award  from  the  donor. 

Where  an  application  is  required  an  asterisk!*)  is  shown  beside  the  name.  • 
Consult  the  following  pages  for  details.  1 

Ontario  Students 

Admission  scholarships  and  bursaries  are  awarded  by  the  University,  the  ’ 
Provincial  Government  and  other  interested  bodies.  Complete  information 
about  conditions  and  application  procedure  is  contained  in  the  Admission 
Awards  booklet,  available  at  all  secondary  schools  or  from  the  Office  of 
Student  Awards,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 

Non-Ontario  Sttidents 

All  non-Ontario  students  should  apply  to  the  Office  of  Student  Awards, 
Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto.  A limited  number  of  scholarships  are  « 
reserved  for  students  living  outside  the  Province  of  Ontario,  but  as  competition  i 
is  keen  such  students  must  not  count  on  receiving  assistance  but  are  advised 
rather  to  ensure  that  they  have  sufficient  funds  from  their  own  government  or 
from  private  sources  to  cover  all  probable  expenses. 

Entering  First  Year 

*War  Memorial  Matriculation  Scholarship 
*The  Tamblyn  Scholarship 
*Lord’s  Pharmacy  Scholarship 
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Rokeah  Centennial  Scholarships 
*Rho  Pi  Phi  Bursary 
♦Brant  Pharmacists’  Association  Bursary 
♦Essex  County  Pharmacists’  Association  Bursary 
♦Hamilton  Ladies’  Auxiliary  Bursary 
♦London  Pharmacists’  Association  Scholarship 
♦Quinte  Pharmacists’  Association  Bursary 
♦Daniel  Fiedler  Memorial  Award 
♦Niagara  Falls  Pharmacists’  Association  Bursary 

First  Year 

Burroughs  Wellcome  Scholarship 
Kent  Drugs  Limited  Scholarship 
Hoffmann-La  Roche  Scholarship 
George  I.  Puro  Memorial  Award 
Rho  Pi  Phi  Ladies’  Auxiliary  Prize 
Rokeah  Centennial  Scholarships 
Parke,  Davis  & Company,  Ltd.  Prize 
♦Thunder  Bay  Pharmaceutical  Association  Bursary 

Second  Year 

Evans  Medal  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 
Noxema — Marvin  Shaw  Scholarship 
Kent  Drugs  Limited  Scholarship 
Upjohn  Scholarship 
Charles  E.  Frosst  Scholarship 
Fulford  Dodds  Scholarship 
Senelnick  Prize 

Third  Year 

Lieut.  Geo.  R.  Parke,  Phm.B.,  Scholarship 
John  H.  H.  Jury  Scholarship 
John  A.  Huston  Company  Scholarship 
i G.  C.  Mainprize  Scholarship 
Ed.  Mirvish  Centennial  Scholarship  in  Pharmacy 
Undergraduate  Pharmaceutical  Society  Award 
Kent  Drugs  Limited  Scholarship 
i E.  A.  Lovell  Scholarship 
;*Rexall  Drug  Company  Limited  Bursary 
j The  Drug  Trading  Company  Limited  Awards 
I The  William  A.  Munro  Award 
! Merck  Sharp  and  Dohme  Prizes 
j Bristol  Prize 

j Fourth  Year 

John  Roberts  Scholarship 
I D’Avignon  Medal 
Major  F.  A.  Tilston,  V.C.,  Scholarship 
John  Roberts  Medal 
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Frank  W.  Horner  Gold  Medal 
Harold  G.  Browne  Prize 
♦Pfizer  Fellowship 
♦Poulenc  Award 

♦Kent  Drugs  Limited  Scholarship 
Leon  Koffler  Memorial  Scholarship 
Koffier  Stores  Limited  Scholarship 
Koffler  Stores  Limited  Scholarship  in  Pharmaceutics 
♦Geigy  (Canada)  Scholarship 
Empire  Laboratories  Award 
Parke,  Davis  & Company,  Ltd.  Prize 
E.  E.  Binder  Memorial  Prize 
E.  L.  Woods  Memorial  Prize 
Aubrey  A.  Brown  Memorial  Award 

Graduate  Studies 

♦Warner-Lambert  Research  Fellowship 
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Bursaries 

♦Ontario  Student  Awards  Program 
♦Edwin  H.  Nelson  Memorial  Award 
♦Anna  M.  Pearson  Memorial  Bequest 
♦Pharmacy  Foundation  Scholarships 
♦Atkinson  Tncourse  Bursaries 
♦Procter  and  Gamble  Bursary  Plan 
♦Family  Bursary  Fund 

♦I.B.M. — Thomas  J.  Watson  Memorial  Bursary 

♦Birks  Family  Foundation  Bursaries 

♦Ubukata  Fund  for  Japanese  Students 

♦Khaki  University  and  Y.M.C.A.  Memorial  Scholarships 

♦A.T.A.  Trucking  Industry  Educational  Foundation  Bursaries 

♦Patricia  Hamilton  Bursaries 

♦Mabel  Melissa  Johnston  Bursaries 
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ADMISSION  AWARDS 

War  Memorial  Matriculation  Scholarship 

A gift  of  the  graduates  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy,  this  scholarship 
is  awarded  to  the  applicant  ranking  highest  in  First  Class  Honours  in  Grade  IT 
Value;  During  each  of  the  four  undergraduate  years:  $50  cash,  plus  the  total 
academic  fee,  provided  First  Class  Honours  is  maintained. 

Apply  on  the  regular  University  Admission  Scholarship  Application  form, 
available  at  secondary  schools. 

Lord’s  Pharmacy  Scholarships 

The  gift  of  Ix)rd’s  Supervalue  Pharmacies  Limited,  this  scholarship  it 
awarded  to  a student  who  obtains  First  Class  honours  in  Grade  13  and  who  ha! 
not  won  an  award  of  equal  or  greater  value.  The  scholarship  may  be  renewed 
if  the  winner  obtains  First  Class  honour  standing  at  the  annual  examination! 
of  the  First  Year.  Value:  $500  annually  for  a possible  two  years. 
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Apply  on  the  regular  University  Admission  Scholarship  Application  form, 
available  at  secondary  schools. 

The  Tamblyn  Scholarship 

This  is  a gift  of  G.  Tamblyn,  Limited,  offered  to  the  student  who  obtains 
the  highest  average  percentage  in  Grade  13,  and  who  has  not  won  an  admission 
award  of  greater  or  potentially  greater  value. 

Value:  $500. 

Apply  on  the  regular  University  Admission  Scholarship  Application  form, 
available  at  secondary  schools. 

Rokeah  Centennial  Scholarships 

To  celebrate  Canada’s  Centennial,  Rokeah  Chapter,  Rho  Pi  Phi  Pharma- 
ceutical Fraternity,  presents  annually  $1,000  to  be  divided  equally  among*  two 
students  entering  First  year,  and  two  students  finishing  First  year,  on  the  basis 
of  academic  proficiency. 

Rho  Pi  Phi  Bursary 

A gift  of  Rho  Pi  Phi  Fraternity,  this  bursary  is  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
financial  need  and  satisfactory  academic  standing  at  the  Ontario  Grade  13 
examinations. 

Value:  $200. 

Apply:  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  for  forms,  which  must 
be  submitted  by  September  1. 

Brant  Pharmacists’  Association  Bursary 
The  Brant  Pharmacists’  Association  offers  a bursary  to  a student  from  a 
high  school  in  Brantford. 

Value:  $200. 

Apply:  To  high  school  guidance  counsellors  for  further  information. 

Essex  County  Pharmacists’  Association  Bursary 
The  Essex  County  Pharmacists’  Association  offers  a bursary  to  a student 
from  a high  school  in  Essex  County. 

Value:  $350,  at  University  of  Windsor  or  $500  at  University  of  Toronto. 

.Apply:  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 

[Hamilton  Ladies’  Auxiliary  Bursary 

j The  Ladies’  Auxiliary  to  the  Hamilton  Pharmacists’  Association  offers  one 
or  two  bursaries  to  candidates  from  a secondary  school  in  the  Hamilton  area, 
: on  the  basis  of  character,  leadership,  financial  need,  and  academic  standing. 
Value:  One  bursary  of  $400,  or  two  bursaries  of  $200  each. 

'Apply:  To  the  President  of  the  Hamilton  Ladies’  Auxiliary, 

i 

'London  Pharmacist^  Association  Scholarship 

j The  gift  of  the  London  Pharmacists’  Association,  this  scholarship  is  awarded 
ito  a student  from  a secondary  school  in  the  London  area. 

Value:  $250. 

Apply:  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 


I 


Quinte  District  Pharmacists’  Association  Bursary 

The  Quinte  District  Pharmacists’  Association  offers  a bursary  to  a student 
from  a secondary  school  in  the  Quinte  District. 

Value:  $200. 

Apply:  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

Daniel  Fiedler  Memorial  Award 

The  St.  Catharines  Pharmacists  Association  offers  bursaries  to  students  of 
or  entering  the  Faculty  on  Pharmacy  from  the  St.  Catharines  area,  awarded  on 
scholastic  ability  and  financial  need. 

Value:  $200. 

Apply:  Mr.  C.  R.  Luders,  8 Spring  Garden  Blvd.,  St.  Catharines. 
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Niagara  Falls  Pharmacists’  Association  Bursary 

The  Niagara  Falls  Pharmacists’  Association  offers  a bursary  to  a student  from 
one  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Secondary  Schools. 

Value:  $100. 

Apply:  To  the  Principal  of  the  Secondary  School. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Hoffmann-La  Roche  Canadian  Centennial  Scholarship 

Hoffmann-La  Roche  Limited  provides  a scholarship  for  award  to  a student 
who  obtains  First  Class  Honours  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  First  Year 
and  who  has  not  won  an  award  of  greater  value.  Financial  need  may  be 
considered. 

Value:  $500. 


Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.  Scholarship 

The  Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.  (Canada)  Ltd.  provides  a scholarship  to  be 
awarded  to  a student  who  obtains  at  least  First  Class  Honours  at  the  annual 
examinations  of  the  First  Year,  and  who  enrolls  in  Second  Year. 

Value:  $250. 

Kent  Drugs  Limited  Scholarship 

The  Kent  Drugs  Limited  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a student  who  obtains 
the  highest  standing  in  First  Class  Honours  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the 
First  Year  and  who  has  not  won  an  award  of  greater  value.  Financial  need  may 
be  considered. 

Value:  $250. 

Rokeah  Centennial  Scholarships 

Rokeah  Chapter,  Rho  Pi  Phi  Pharmaceutical  Fraternity,  presents  annually 
$1,000  to  be  divided  equally  among  two  students  entering  First  year,  and  two 
students  finishing  First  year,  on  the  basis  of  academic  proficiency. 
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George  I.  Puro  Memorial  Award 

The  George  I.  Puro  Memorial  Award  is  awarded  to  the  student  who  obtains 
at  least  Second  Class  Honours  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  First  Year, 
and  who  ranks  highest  (with  at  least  75  per  cent)  in  the  subject  of  Phar- 
macy 102. 

Value:  $25  cash  and  a silver  medal. 
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Rho  Pi  Phi  Ladies’  Auxiliary  Prize 

The  Ladies’  Auxiliary  to  Rho  Pi  Phi  pharmaceutical  fraternity  presents  a 
copy  of  Remington’s  Pharmaceutical  Sciences  to  the  woman  student  who  stands 
highest  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  First  Year  and  who  has  won  no 
other  award. 


Parke,  Davis  eft  Company  Ltd.  Prize 

dents  1 A copy  of  Great  Moments  in  Pharmacy  will  be  provided  annually  by  Parke, 
tdedoi  Davis  & Company,  Ltd.,  for  two  students  in  First  year  for  achievement  in  the 
subject  Pharmacy  102. 


entfro! 


Thunder  Bay  Pharmaceutical  Association  Bursary 
The  Thunder  Bay  Pharmaceutical  Association  provides  a bursary  for  a 
student  from  O.P.A.  District  No.  15  (the  extreme  western  part  of  the  Pro- 
vince). The  award  is  made  to  a student  who  has  successfully  completed  the 
First  Year  at  Lakehead  University  or  at  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy. 

Value:  $200. 

Apply:  Before  September  1 to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 
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SECOND  YEAR 

Noxzema — /.  Marvin  Shaw  Scholarship 

The  Noxzema  Chemical  Company  of  Canada  Limited  provides  a scholarship 
vJ  to  be  awarded  normally  to  the  student  who  stands  first  in  First  Class  Honours 
y . at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Second  Year,  but  financial  need  may  be 
considered. 

Value:  Approximately  $500. 


Evans  Medal  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 

iliiplj;  j In  memory  of  Professor  George  A.  Evans,  Dr.  Beverley  Britt  presents  a 
ieai:i  '8old  medal  to  be  awarded  to  the  student  who  obtains  the  highest  standing  in 

Charmaceutical  Chemistry  (Pharmacy  227)  in  the  Second  Year. 

he  Fulford  Dodds  Limited  Scholarship 

i The  Fulford  Dodds  Company  Limited  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a student 
looHaj  who  obtains  First  Class  Honours  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Second 
onsof:  (Vear.  Financial  need  may  be  considered. 
neeiii(  Value:  $400. 


Kent  Drugs  Limited  Scholarship 

The  Kent  Drugs  Limited  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a student  who  obtains 
the  highest  standing  in  First  Class  Honours  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the 
samii  Second  Year  and  who  has  not  won  an  award  of  greater  value.  Financial  need 
r,  and"£may  be  considered. 

IWalue:  $250. 

Charles  E.  Frosst  Scholarship 

hootil!  1 Charles  E.  Frosst  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a student  who  obtains  First 
pjjjiyjii  Class  Honours  at  the  examinations  of  the  Second  Year  and  who  has  not 
"eceived  an  award  of  greater  value.  Financial  need  and  leadership  qualities 
nay  be  considered. 

/alue:  $250,  and  a bronze  medal. 
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The  Upjohn  Company  of  Canada  Scholarship 

The  Upjohn  Company  of  Canada  Scholarship  is  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
academic  standing  obtained  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Second  Year. 
Value:  $200. 

Senelnick  Prize 

Nu  Chapter  of  Rho  Pi  Phi  Fraternity  established  the  “Joseph  Senelnick  Rho 
Pi  Phi  Memorial  Prize,”  to  be  awarded  to  the  student  who  obtains  the  highest 
marks  in  subjects  in  the  department  of  pharmacy  in  the  first  two  years  of  the 
course  (Pharmacy  102,  211). 

Value:  $25. 


THIRD  YEAR 

Parke  Scholarship  and  Medal 

A gold  medal  in  memory  of  the  late  Lieut.  Geo.  R.  Parke,  Phm.B.  (Class  of 
1910-11),  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  who  stands  first  in  First  Class  Honours 
at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Third  Year. 

John  H.  H.  Jury  Scholarship 

A bequest  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  H.  Jury,  Bowmanville,  was  made  to  establish 
a scholarship  in  the  amount  of  the  income  on  $2,000.  The  award  is  made  to  a 
student  of  the  Third  Year  on  the  basis  of  academic  standing  in  the  annual 
examinations.  Evidence  of  financial  need  may  be  considered. 

John  A.  Huston  Company  Limited  Scholarship 

The  John  A.  Huston  Company  Limited  provides  a scholarship  for  a student 
who  obtains  First  Class  Honours  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Third  Year. 
Preference  may  be  given  to  a candidate  who  elects  the  retail  pharmacy  options 
(professional  division)  of  the  Fourth  Year.  Financial  need  may  be  considered. 
Value:  $250. 

G C.  Mainprize  Scholarship 

A scholarship  is  given  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Mainprize  to  a student  who  obtains 
First  Class  Honours  in  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Third  Year  and  who 
demonstrates  proficiency  in  pharmaceutics  (Pharmacy  312).  Preference  may  be 
given  to  a student  who  elects  the  retail  pharmacy  options  (professional  division) 
of  the  Fourth  year.  Financial  need  may  be  considered. 

Value:  $200. 

The  Ed  Mirvish  Centennial  Scholarship  in  Pharmacy 

This  scholarship,  presented  by  Honest  Ed’s  Pharmacy  Limited,  will  be 
awarded  to  the  student  who  stands  highest  in  First  Class  Honours  at  the  exami- 
nations of  Third  Year  and  who  has  not  won  an  award  of  greater  value. 
Value:  $550. 

The  E.  A.  Lovell  Scholarship  in  Pharmacy 

The  family  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  A.  Lovell,  Phm.B.,  Oshawa,  provided  this 
scholarship  for  award  to  a student  who  obtains  First  Class  Honours  at  the 
annual  examinations  of  the  Third  Year,  has  not  won  an  award  of  greater  value, 
and  elects  the  professional  options  of  the  Fourth. 

Value:  Approximately  $500. 


Undergraduate  Pharmaceutical  Society  Award 
The  Undergraduate  Pharmaceutical  Society  presents  an  award  to  a student 
who  obtains  at  least  Second  Class  Honours  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the 
Third  Year  and  who  has  made  a significant  contribution  to  the  undergraduate 
life  of  this  Faculty. 

Value:  $100. 

Kent  Drugs  Limited  Scholarship 

The  Kent  Drugs  Limited  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a student  who  obtains 
the  highest  standing  in  First  Class  Honours  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the 
Third  Year,  who  has  not  won  an  award  of  greater  value,  and  who  elects  the 
Teneral  Practice  option  (professional  division)  for  Fourth  Year.  Financial  need 
nay  be  considered. 

Value:  $250. 

lexall  Drug  Limited  Bursary 

The  Rexall  Drug  Company  Limited  provides  a bursary  to  be  awarded  on  the 
Dasis  of  financial  need  and  satisfactory  standing  at  the  examinations  of  the 
third  Year.  Candidates  must  have  elected  the  retail  pharmacy  options  (profes- 
ional  division)  of  the  Fourth  Year. 

/alue:  $400. 

\pply:  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  before  May  1. 

The  Drug  Trading  Company  Limited  Awards 
The  Drug  Trading  Company  Limited,  Toronto,  provides  two  awards  of  $250 
;ach  to  two  students  who  obtain  at  least  Second  Class  Honours  at  the  examina- 
ions  of  the  Third  Year,  and  who  elect  to  take  the  General  Practice  option  (pro- 
essional  division)  of  the  Fourth  Year. 

Value:  $500. 

I 

The  William  A.  Munro  Award 

; Mr.  Donald  J.  Foley  presents  an  annual  Award  to  a student  in  Third  Year 
vho  obtains  at  least  Second  Class  Honours.  The  award  is  offered  to  honour 
vlr.  W.  A.  Munro,  for  many  years  a pharmacist  in  Glencoe,  Ontario.  In  making 
he  award  Council  will  consider  also  contribution  to  the  Faculty  through  par- 
icipation  in  undergraduate  activities,  personal  qualities  indicating  promise  of 
uture  contribution  to  the  profession,  and  need. 

Value:  $250. 


'he  Merck  Sharp  and  Dohme  Prizes 

Merck  Sharp  and  Dohme  of  Canada  Limited  presents  a copy  of  The 
derck  Index,  The  Merck  Manual  and  $25  in  cash  to  each  of  the  two  students 
anking  first  and  second  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  (Pharmacy  306)  who 
btain  at  least  Second  Class  Honours  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Third 
'ear. 

'ristol  Prize 

Bristol  Laboratories  of  Canada,  Limited,  presents  a copy  of  Goodman  and 
jilman — The  Pharmacological  Basis  of  Therapeutics  to  the  student  who  obtains 
le  highest  standing  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Third  Year,  and  who  has 
'on  no  other  award. 
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FOURTH  YEAR 


John  Roberts  Scholarship 

The  John  Roberts  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  the  student  obtaining  the 
highest  total  marks,  in  First  Class  Honours,  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the 
Fourth  Year. 

Value:  Approximately  $125. 

D’ Avignon  Medal 

The  D’Avignon  Medal  is  presented  by  the  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy  to 
the  student  who  obtains  the  highest  standing  (at  least  80  per  cent)  in  Pharmacy 
415,  and  who  also  obtains  at  least  Second  Class  Honours  at  the  annual  examina- 
tions. 

Value:  Gold  Medal. 
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Major  F.  A.  Tilston,  V.C.,  Scholarship 

The  graduating  class  of  1929  established  an  annual  award  in  honour  of 
Major  F.  A.  Tilston,  V.C.,  a member  of  the  class.  The  award  is  made  to  the 
student  who  obtains  the  highest  total  in  First  Class  Honours  in  all  subjects  of 
the  department  of  pharmacy  (Pharmacy  102,  211,  312,  415)  in  all  years  of  the 
course,  and  who  has  not  won  any  award  of  greater  value  at  the  examinations  of 
the  Fourth  Year. 

Value:  Approximately  $50,  and  a silver  medal. 

John  Roberts  Medal 

The  John  Roberts  Medal  is  awarded  to  the  student  obtaining  the  highest  total 
marks,  in  First  Class  Honours,  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Fourth  Year. 
Value:  Gold  Medal. 

Frank  W.  fJorner  Gold  Medal 

The  Frank  W.  Horner  Gold  Medal  in  Pharmacy  is  awarded  to  a student  in 
hospital  pharmacy  administration  (professional  division)  who  obtains  an  average 
of  at  least  70  per  cent  at  the  annual  examinations,  and  who  obtains  the  highest 
mark  (not  less  than  80  per  cent)  in  the  subject  of  Hospital  Pharmacy  Adminis- 
tration (Pharmacy  464). 

Harold  G.  Browne  Prize 

The  Harold  G.  Browne  prize  is  awarded  to  the  student  who  obtains  at  least 
70  per  cent  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Fourth  Year,  who  ranks  highest 
(with  at  least  80  per  cent)  in  the  subject  of  Retail  Pharmacy  Management 
(Pharmacy  445),  and  who  has  not  won  an  award  of  greater  value. 

Value:  Approximately  $50. 
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Pfizer  Fellowship  in  Pharmacy 

A Fellowship  of  $500  is  offered  hy  Pfizer  Canada  to  a candidate  who  I 
obtains  at  least  Second  Class  Honours  at  the  annual  examinations,  and  who 
undertakes  to  pursue  a programme  of  advanced  studies  in  pharmacy.  Pre- 
ference is  given  to  a candidate  who  undertakes  an  approved  programme  in 
Hospital  Pharmacy. 

Apply:  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  before  May  1. 
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Poulenc  Award 

Poulenc  Limited  offers  a prize  of  $250  and  an  inscribed  medal  to  the 
student  who,  in  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Fourth  Year,  ranks  highest 
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among  those  who  have  submitted  an  outline  of  proposed  graduate  study  in  a 
Canadian  university;  preference  may  be  given  to  a candidate  who  proposes  to 
• specialize  in  Pharmacology. 

®of’4-  Apply:  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  before  May  1,  together  with  an  outline 
of  proposed  graduate  study. 

Geigy  Scholarship 

Geigy  (Canada)  Limited  offers  a scholarship  to  a student  who  obtains  First 
Class  Honours  in  the  Fourth  Year  and  who  subsequently  enrolls  in  a graduate 
tom:  or  post-graduate  programme  in  hospital  or  industrial  pharmacy  or  pharmaceutical 
cxaniE  sciences. 

Value:  $500. 

Apply:  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  by  letter,  by  April  1st. 

Empire  Laboratories  Award  in  Hospital  Pharmacy 
MOB  Empire  Laboratories  presents  $250  and  a medal  annually  to  a member  of  the 
letos  graduating  class  who  has  taken  the  hospital  pharmacy  options  (professional 
ibjett:  division)  and  who  subsequently  enrolls  in  a hospital  pharmacy  residency  pro- 
itsoft  gramme  in  Ontario.  The  selection  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
lalioE  criteria:  academic  standing,  finances,  hospital  experience  and  interest  in  the 
field,  and  personal  qualities. 

Value:  $250  and  a medal. 

( Kent  Drugs  Limited  Scholarship 

NB:(  t The  Kent  Drugs  Limited  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a student  who  obtains 
rtlaj  First  Class  Honours  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Fourth  Year,  who  has 
not  won  an  award  of  greater  value.  Preference  shall  be  given  to  a student 
who  enrolls  in  the  Graduate  Department  of  Pharmacy  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

Value:  $250. 

Apply:  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  before  May  1. 

kkt  i^gon  Koffler  Memorial  Scholarship 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Leon  Koffler,  Koffler  Stores  Limited  presents  a scholarship 
to  a student  standing  highest  in  First  Class  Honours  in  the  professional  division, 
jsjli  who  has  won  no  award  of  equal  or  greater  value.  Preference  will  be  given  to  a 
1(5 student  planning  to  practise  community  pharmacy, 
ijjp  j Value:  $250. 

Koffler  Stores  Limited  Scholarship 

Koffler  Stores  Limited  presents  a scholarship  to  a student  standing  second 
highest  in  First  Class  Honours  in  the  professional  division,  who  has  won  no 
jjl(,  award  of  equal  or  greater  value.  Preference  will  be  given  to  a student  planning 
jjij:  to  practise  community  pharmacy, 
laq,;  Value:  $200. 

tainii  Stores  Limited  Scholarship  in  Pharmaceutics 

Koffler  Stores  Limited  offers  scholarships  of  $250  and  $200  to  the  students 
standing  respectively  first  and  second  in  Pharmaceutics  III  (or  in  the  course 
which  includes  dispensing),  who  obtain  First  Class  Honours  in  this  subject  and  at 
lal  111  least  Second  Class  Honours  in  the  Fourth  Year  examinations,  and  who  have  not 
h liij  won  an  award  of  equal  or  greater  value. 
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Parke,  Davis  & Company,  Ltd.  Prize 

A copy  of  Great  Moments  in  Pharmacy  will  be  presented  annually  by  Parke, 
Davis  & Company  Ltd.,  to  two  students  for  achievement  in  the  course  in  the 
History  of  Pharmacy. 

E.  E.  Binder  Memorial  Prize 

A prize  of  $50,  presented  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Binder,  is  awarded  to  the  student 
obtaining  the  highest  standing  (First  Class  Honours)  in  Medicinal  Chemistry 
(Pharmacy  306  and  404),  and  at  least  Second  Class  Honours  in  the  examina- 
tions of  the  Fourth  Year. 

E.  L.  Woods  Memorial  Prize 

The  Canadian  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Pharmacy  has  established 
the  E.  L.  Woods  Memorial  Prize  for  the  thesis  adjudged  best  of  those  sub- 
mitted on  an  experimental  problem  by  senior  undergraduate  students  of 
Canadian  Schools  of  Pharmacy.  The  award  consists  of  a prize  of  $100,  a 
gold  medal,  a certificate,  and  expenses  to  the  Convention  of  the  Canadian 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  at  which  the  winner  will  present  a summary  of 
his  thesis. 

Aubrey  A.  Brown  Memorial  Award 

Awarded  by  the  Canadian  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Pharmacy  to 
the  student  in  the  graduating  class  of  a Canadian  school  of  Pharmacy  who 
submits  the  best  thesis  of  the  library,  archives  and/or  survey  type,  on  some 
phase  of  Pharmacy  Administration,  Pharmaceutical  History,  particularly 
Canadian,  or  any  topic  having  some  clear  connection  with  the  practice  of  retail 
or  hospital  pharmacy.  The  award  consists  of  a prize  of  $100,  a gold  medal, 
and  the  payment  of  expenses  to  a pharmaceutical  convention  in  the  province 
where  the  winner  resides. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

(See  School  of  Graduate  Studies  calendar  for  other  awards) 

Warner-Lambert  Research  Fellowship  in  Pharmacy 

A research  fellowship  in  pharmacy,  to  the  value  of  $1,500  annually,  of 
which  $1,200  is  for  the  candidate  and  $300  for  the  University,  has  been 
established  by  Warner-Lambert  (Canada)  Ltd.,  for  award  to  a graduate  in 
pharmacy,  preferably  of  a Canadian  University,  who  is  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Pharmacy.  Apply:  To  the  Secretary  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  by  February  1. 

BURSARIES 
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(Note:  Admission  bursaries  are  listed  above) 


Ontario  Student  Awards  Programme 

The  programme  is  intended  to  assist  students  of  this  province  who  lack  ade- 
quate financial  resources  to  pursue  post-secondary  education  on  a full-time  basis. 
In  order  to  determine  the  additional  funds  required,  the  province  assesses  objec- 
tively the  resources  of  the  family  and/or  the  student  which  could  reasonably  be 
used  to  provide  for  the  student’s  educational  costs.  Should  the  need  be  greater  than 
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the  resources,  an  award  in  a combination  of  a non-repayable  grant  and  a Canada 
Student  Loan  will  be  authorized  to  the  extent  of  the  assessed  need.  Application 
forms  and  brochures  outlining  the  Program  in  detail  are  available  at  post- 
secondary institutions;  University  of  Toronto  students  may  request  forms  from 
the  Office  of  Student  Awards,  Simcoe  Hall,  Room  106,  Telephone  928-2204. 
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Canada  Student  Loans  Plan 

Students  not  eligible  under  the  Ontario  Student  Awards  Program  may  apply 
for  a Canada  Student  Loan  provided  they  are  attending  an  institution  in  Canada 
or  abroad  which  has  been  designated  as  eligible.  The  application  form  for  the 
Ontario  Student  Awards  Programme  is  also  used  for  the  Canada  Student  Loans 
I Plan;  full  details  and  forms  may  be  obtained  from  any  post-secondary  institu- 
[ tion — at  the  University  of  Toronto  from  the  Office  of  Student  Awards,  Simcoe 
i Hall,  Room  106,  Telephone  928-2204. 

^ Edwin  H.  Nelson  Memorial  Fund 

f The  Edwin  H.  Nelson  Memorial  Fund,  administered  by  the  Ontario  College 
of  Pharmacy,  was  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Lemuel  W.  Famulener  to  aid  students 
of  Canadian  birth,  of  special  ability  and  of  high  character  to  obtain  an 
education. 

Apply:  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  before  October  15. 


taejt^  Anna  M.  Pearson  Memorial  Bequest 

ots»4  The  Anna  M.  Pearson  Memorial  Bursary  Fund,  administered  by  the  Ontario 
aiticfe ' College  of  Pharmacy,  was  established  by  the  late  Mr.  Fred  Pearson,  to  aid 
sofifj  deserving  undergraduates  in  pharmacy  who  have  a good  scholastic  record. 

)ldi£  Value:  $350. 

:proK  Apply:  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  before  October  15. 


Pharmacy  Foundation  Scholarships 

The  Canadian  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Pharmacy  provides  six 
or  seven  scholarships  for  students  entering  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Years, 
for  award  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  and  academic  standing  (at  least 
Second  Class  Honours). 

■llv  $100  each. 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty  before  April  1. 


pate  Atkinson  Incourse  Bursaries 

If  j Atkinson  Incourse  Bursaries,  gift  of  the  Atkinson  Charitable  Foundation, 
aijofi  lire  awarded  annually  to  students  in  the  second  or  higher  years  of  their 
courses.  Applicants  must  have  at  least  Second  Class  Honours  in  the  final 
jxaminations  of  the  preceding  year,  demonstrate  financial  need  and  be  residents 
)f  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

\pply:  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  before  October  15. 

'^rocter  and  Gamble  Bursary  Plan 

The  gift  of  the  Procter  and  Gamble  Company  of  Canada,  these  bursaries 
timel#|  awarded  to  students  in  all  years.  Applicants  must  have  obtained  at  least 
second  Class  Honours  in  the  final  examinations  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
lemonstrate  financial  need. 

jreaW  j^PP^y'  "P®  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  before  October  15. 
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The  Family  Bursary  Fund 

This  fund  provides  one  or  more  bursaries  to  a total  annual  value  of  the 
income  from  a capital  sum  of  $20,000,  for  students  registered  in  the  Second 
or  higher  year  of  any  degree  course,  provided  they  have  financial  need  and 
satisfactory  academic  standing.  Preference  will  be  given  to  overseas  students. 
Apply:  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  before  October  15. 

l.B.M. — Thomas  J.  Watson  Memorial  Bursary  Fund 

The  International  Business  Machines  Company  Limited  has  made  available 
one  or  more  bursaries  of  a total  annual  value  of  $1,000  to  students  registered 
in  any  year  of  a full-time  course  in  the  University  who  have  standing  satis- 
factory to  the  Committee  of  Award  and  who  demonstrate  financial  need. 

Apply:  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  before  October  15. 

Birks  Family  Foundation  Bursaries 

The  Birks  Family  Foundation,  Montreal,  provides  one  or  more  bursaries  of 
varying  value,  according  to  the  funds  available. 

Apply:  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  before  October  15. 

The  S.  Ubiikata  Fund  for  Japanese  Students 
The  fund  provides  awards  for  Japanese  subjects  from  Japan  proper  attending 
the  University  of  Toronto.  An  applicant  must  satisfy  admission  requirements 
respecting  English  facility,  must  devote  full  time  to  his  studies,  and  must  not 
be  holding  other  awards  or  financial  aid  from  any  other  institution  in  this 
country  or  in  Japan. 

Apply:  To  the  Office  of  Student  Awards  before  October  15  for  students  already 
attending  the  University  of  Toronto;  or  before  June  1 for  students  entering  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Khaki  University  and  Y.M.C.A.  Memorial  Scholarships 

This  fund  provides  for  two  awards  of  approximately  $400  each,  to  students 
in  the  Second  or  higher  year  of  any  undergraduate  course  who  obtained  First 
Class  Honours  at  the  examinations  of  the  previous  year.  Preference  is  given 
to  sons  and  daughters  of  soldiers  in  World  War  I and  of  servicemen  in  the 
armed  forces  in  World  War  II. 

Apply:  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  before  October  15. 

A.T.A.  Trucking  Industry  Educational  Foundation  Bursaries 

The  Automotive  Transport  Association  of  Ontario  has  established  a bursar) 
fund  for  students  in  the  second  or  higher  years  of  any  undergraduate  degree 
course  who  find  themselves  in  serious  financial  need  due  to  sudden,  unexpected 
personal  or  family  difficulties.  Applications  should  be  made  on  the  regular 
University  In-Course  Award  form,  which  may  be  submitted  to  the  Office  ol 
Student  Awards,  Simcoe  Hall  at  anytime  during  the  session. 

The  number  and  value  of  the  bursaries  will  vary  at  the  -discretion  of  the 
Committee  of  Award. 

Patricia  Hamilton  Bursaries 

Provided  by  the  Estate  of  the  late  Patricia  Hamilton  of  Port  Hope.  The  value 
of  the  awards  are  variable,  according  to  the  annual  interest  available.  To  be 
awarded  to  students  registered  in  any  full-time  degree  or  diploma  course  who 
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indicate  financial  need.  If  two  or  more  students  present  cases  of  equal  merit  and 
insufficient  funds  exist  to  assist  them  all,  preference  will  be  given  to  any  student 
enrolled  at  Victoria  College. 

T/ie  Mabel  Melissa  Johnston  Bursaries 

j Provided  by  a bequest  of  the  late  Mabel  Melissa  Johnston,  one  or  more  awards 
:o  a total  value  of  approximately  $500  annually  are  available  to  students  regis- 
jered  in  any  year  of  a full-time  course  who  have  a minimum  of  Second  Class  or 
B standing  and  who  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance.  Application  should  be 
nade  on  the  University  in-course  award  form  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
-acuity  on  or  before  October  15. 

i 

j STUDENT  LOANS 

; Certain  funds  for  loans  to  students  in  the  second  and  succeeding  years  are 
ivailable  in  limited  amounts  through  the  generosity  of  the  Canadian  Founda- 
ion  for  the  Advancement  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary  to  Toronto 
,ffiarmacists  and  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association.  Students  in 
inancial  difficulty  should  consult  the  Dean  concerning  loans. 

^he  Devonshire  Loan  Fund 

The  Devonshire  loan  fund  has  been  established  by  Graduates  of  Devonshire 
-louse  to  assist  students  in  the  residence.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Devonshire  House. 

1 CANADA  STUDENT  LOANS  PLAN 

Full  details  of  this  Plan  are  available  in  a brochure  issued  by  the  Govern- 
nent  of  Canada  which  may  be  obtained  at  all  eligible  post-secondary  institutions 
n Ontario.  Students  not  eligible  under  the  Ontario  Student  Awards  Programme 
nay  apply  for  a Canada  Student  Loan  provided  they  are  attending  an  institu- 
ion  in  Canada  or  abroad  which  has  been  designed  as  eligible  for  Canada 
itudent  Loans  only.  The  application  form  for  the  Ontario  Student  Awards 
’rogramme  is  also  used  for  the  Canada  Student  Loans  Plan, 
i 

i APPRENTICESHIP,  INTERNESHIP  AND  REGISTRATION 
I AS  A PHARMACIST 

I 

, A degree  in  pharmacy  does  not  in  itself  confer  the  right  to  practise  pharmacy, 
■'o  acquire  this  right,  a university  graduate  in  pharmacy  must  be  registered 
nder  The  Pharmacy  Act  of  the  province  in  which  he  wishes  to  practise.  In 
Ontario,  The  Pharmacy  Act  is  administered  by  the  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy 
nd  it  specifies,  among  other  things,  matriculation,  academic,  apprenticeship 
nd  interneship  requirements  for  registration  as  a pharmacist. 

Persons  who  have  graduated  from  the  University  of  Toronto  with  the  degree 
f Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  may  be  registered  to  practise  as  pharma- 
ists  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  when  they  have  served  the  required  apprentice- 
nip  and  interneship,  paid  the  fee  as  prescribed  by  the  Regulations  under 
he  Pharmacy  Act  and  made  application  for  registration  within  the  prescribed 
eriod. 

' I There  are  a number  of  registration  procedures  of  the  Ontario  College  of 
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Pharmacy  through  which  students  normally  pass  in  the  course  of  becoming 
finally  registered  as  pharmacists  under  the  Act.  The  first  of  these  takes  place 
in  the  first  year  of  the  course  in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  when  students 
complete  an  application  for  student  registration  and  pay  the  prescribed  fee  of 
$2  before  December  1.  The  next  step  is  registration  as  an  apprentice  and  later 
as  an  interne  and  finally  registration  as  a pharmacist  when  all  of  the  require- 
ments have  been  met. 

The  period  of  practical  training  required  in  Ontario  is  twelve  months.  Eight 
of  these  twelve  months  (the  apprenticeship  period)  are  served  after  completing 
second  year,  normally  in  two  4-month  periods  (in  the  summers  between  second 
and  third,  and  third  and  fourth  years).  An  additional  four  consecutive  months 
of  interneship  must  be  served  following  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Communications  regarding  apprenticeship,  interneship  and  registration  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  should  be  addressed  as  follows: 

The  Registrar 

Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy 
483  Huron  Street 
Toronto  180,  Ontario. 


SUMMARY  OF  REGISTRATION 


December  1,  1970 


Men 

Women 

Total 

First  Year 

82 

70 

152 

Second  Year  

70 

63 

133 

Third  Year  

61 

54 

115 

Fourth  Year  

69 

47 

116 

282 

234 

516 

Special  Students  (part  time) 

13 

11 

24 

295 

245 

540 
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^Physical  and 
\Health  Education 

;!CALENDAR  1971-1972 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 


1.  In  view  of  increasing  costs  of  supplies  and  labour,  residence  dues  and  other 
charges  set  forth  in  this  Calendar  are  subject  to  change  by  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

2.  The  Council  of  the  School  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course  or 
subject  listed  in  this  Calendar. 

3.  The  courses  of  study  listed  in  this  Calendar  are  subject  to  restrictions  of 
time-table. 

4.  The  possession  of  the  minimum  admission  requirements  does  not  in  itself 
guarantee  admission  to  the  School. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 
1971-1972 
THE  UNIVERSITY 


President  C.  T.  Bissell,  C.C.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.  es  L.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 
Assistant  to  the  President N.  S.  C.  Dickinson,  C.D.,  B.A, 

Executive  Vice-President  (Academic)  and  Provost  J.  H.  Sword,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Vice-Provost  and  Executive  Assistant  to  the  President  D.  F.  Forster,  B.A.,  A.M. 

Executive  Vice-President  (Non- Academic)  . A.  G.  Rankin,  B.Com.,  F.C.A. 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Vice-President  (Non- Academic)  J.  F.  Brook 

Vice-President  (Administration) F.  R.  Stone,  B.Com.,  F.C.A. 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Governors D.  S.  Claringbold 

Director  of  Administrative  Services M.  A.  Malcolm,  B.A. 

Director  of  Physical  Plant F.  J.  Hastie,  B.Sc.,  P.Eng. 

Vice-President  (Health  Sciences)  . J.  D.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C),  D.Sc. 
Vice-President  (Research  Administration) 

G.  de  B.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Research  Administration  Miss  S.  Dymond,  B.A.,  Q.C. 

Vice-President  and  Registrar,  and  Secretary  of  the  Senate 

R.  Ross,  M.B.E.,  M.A. 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  Vice-President  and  Registrar,  and 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Senate W.  Kent,  M.A. 

Chief  Librarian R.  H.  Blackburn,  M.A.,  B.L.S.,  M.S.,  LL.D. 


Acting  Director  of  University  Extension E.  M.  Gruetzner,  B.A. 

Director  of  Admissions E.  M.  Davidson,  B.A. 

Director  of  Student  Awards Miss  H.  L.  Reimer,  B.A.,  B.Ped. 

Secondary  School  Liaison  Officer W.  A.  Hill 

Director  of  Statistics  and  Records 

J.  M.  Tusiewicz,  B.Sc.(Eng. ),  M.A. Sc.,  M.B.A. 
Director  of  University  Health  Service 

G.  E.  Wodehouse,  M.C.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C),  M.R.C.P. 
Assistant  Director  of  University  Health  Service 

—Women Miss  F.  H.  Stewart,  B.A.,  M.D. 

Director  of  Career  Counselling  and  Placement  Centre  . D.  Currey,  B.A. Sc. 
Director  of  International  Student  Centre  ....  Mrs.  K.  Riddell,  B.A. 
Director  of  the  Advisory  Bureau 

D.  J.  McCulloch,  B.A.,  M.D.,  D.Psych.,  F.R.C.P.(C) 
Director  of  Housing  Service Mrs.  M.  G.  Jaffary,  B.A. 

Director  of  University  of  Toronto  Press  . ...  M.  Jeanneret,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

Director  of  Information K.  S.  Edey 

Director  of  Alumni  Affairs J.  W.  Duncanson,  B.A. 

Director  of  Development R.  L.  Jones 

Warden  of  Hart  House E.  A.  Wilkinson,  B.A. 

Acting  Director  of  Athletics  and  Acting  Director  of  the  Department 

of  Athletics  and  Recreation— Men  . . . . A.  D.  White,  B.A.,  M.Ed. 

Director  of  the  Department  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education 

—Women Miss  A.  Hewett,  B.Ed.,  P.E. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  DATES  1971-1972 


September  13,  Monday 
November  11,  Thursday 
December  15,  Wednesday 
13  weeks,  3 days 
January  3,  Monday 
March  31,  Friday 
April  17,  Monday 
15  weeks 
May  26,  Friday 


Academic  Year  begins  at  9:00  a.m. 
Remembrance  Day 

Last  day  of  lectures — term  ends  at  5:00  p.m. 
Length  of  Michaelmas  Term 
Easter  Term  begins  at  9:00  a.m. 

Good  Friday 

Arts  and  Science  examinations  begin 

Length  of  Easter  Term 

Start  of  University  Commencement 


1971-1972  Statutory  Holidays 


Dominion  Day 
Civic  Holiday 
Labour  Day 
Thanksgiving  Day 
Christmas 
New  Year’s  Day 
Good  Friday 
Victoria  Day 


Thursday,  July  1 
Monday,  August  2 
Monday,  September  6 
Monday,  October  1 1 
Saturday,  December  25 
Saturday,  January  1 
Friday,  March  3 1 
Monday,  May  22 


NOTES 

Convocation  Dates 

The  determination  of  the  specific  convocation  dates  is  now  a matter  for  the 
Senate’s  Committee  on  Ceremonials.  Divisions  will  be  notified  by  the  committee 
when  dates  have  been  set. 

Reading  Week 

In  view  of  the  differing  needs  of  various  divisions  of  the  university,  it  has  been 
decided  that  this  should  remain  a matter  to  be  determined  by  the  individual 
faculties  and  schools. 


SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

Director  ....  J.  H.  Ebbs,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C),  F.R.C.P.(Lond),  D. 

Secretary  of  the  School J.  V.  Daniel,  B.P.H.E.,  B.A., 

Administrative  Office  ....  121  St.  Joseph  Street,  Toronto  181,  Ontario 


TEACHING  STAFF 

Physical  and  Health  Education 

M.  E.  Berridge  (Associate  Professor),  B.P.H.E.,  M.S. 

M.  Clemens  (Instructor),  L.T.C.M. 

J.  V.  Daniel  (Assistant  Professor),  B.P.H.E.,  B.A.,  M.S. 

J.  H.  Ebbs  (Professor),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

C.  A.  McCatty  (Assistant  Professor),  B.A.,  M.Ed. 

J.  D.  McClements  (Assistant  Professor),  B.P.E.,  M.Sc. 

M.  H.  O’Bryan  (Assistant  Professor),  B.P.E.,  M.A. 

S.  Romeiko  (Assistant  Professor),  B.P.H.E. 

L.  N.  Shapiro  (Instructor),  B.P.H.E. 

R.  E.  Stone  (Assistant  Professor),  B.P.H.E.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

K.  A.  W.  Wipper  (Assistant  Professor),  B.P.H.E.,  B.S.W.,  M.Ed.,  M.A. 
Z.  T.  Woch  (Instructor),  Dip.Phys.Ed. 

Part-time 

B.  A.  Bartlett  (Lecturer),  B.P.H.E. 

R.  Campbell  (Lecturer),  B.P.H.E. 

S.  Cook  (Instructor),  B.A. 

D.  Copp  (Lecturer),  B.Sc.  (P.Ed.) 

J.  Geddis  (Instructor) 

R.  C.  Goode  (Lecturer),  B.P.H.E.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.(Oxon) 

M.  G.  Griffiths  (Associate  Professor),  B.S.A.,  M.P.E.,  M.A.,  P.Ag. 

A.  C.  Hewett  (Assistant  Professor),  B.Ed. 

D.  H.  MacKenzie  (Lecturer),  M.D. 

J.  B.  Macinnis  (Lecturer),  M.D. 

L.  Malenfant  (Instructor) 

R.  C.  Murphy  (Lecturer),  B.Sc. 

J.  S.  McManus  (Lecturer),  B.P.H.E.,  B.A. 

T.  Pallandi  (Lecturer),  B.P.H.E.,  B.A.,  M.S. 

G.  Peacher  (Instructor) 

V.  Peters  (Instructor) 
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J.  R.  Rimmer  (Instructor) 

T.  Watt  (Lecturer),  M.Ed. 

W.  Whitcombe  (Instructor) 

A.  D.  White  (Associate  Professor),  B.A.,  M.Ed. 

Anatomy 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  J.  S.  Thompson,  M.A.,  M.S. 
Associate  Professor:  G.  F.  Lewis,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Lecturer:  Mrs.  P.  Rodney,  B.A.,  M.Sc. 

Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine 

Chairman,  Department  of  Health  Administration:  F.  Burns  Roth,  M.D. 
Associate  Professor:  R.  I.  Wilson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 

Physiology 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  R.  E.  Haist,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.C. 

Associate  Professors:  M.  A.  Ashworth,  M.D.,  B.Sc.(Med.),  Ph.D. 

R.  M.  Preshaw,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.(Ed.) 

Physiology  of  Physical  Activity 

Professors:  I.  R.  Brown,  B.Sc.,  M.D.,  B.S.,  Ph.D.(Lond.),  L.M.S.S.A., 

Assoc.  I.H.V.E. 

R.  J.  Shephard,  B.Sc.,  M.B.B.S.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.M. 


Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

Dean  Emeritus:  S.  Beatty,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Dean:  A.  D.  Allen,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Staff  of  the  Faculty 

Botany 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  N.  P.  Badenhuizen,  D.Sc. 

Staff  of  the  Department 

Psychology 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  G.  E.  Macdonald,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Staff  of  the  Department 

Zoology 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  D.  A.  Chant,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Staff  of  the  Department 
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APPLICATION  AND  ADMISSION 


Full  details  of  the  University  of  Toronto  undergraduate  admission  require- 
ments for  1972  are  contained  in  the  Undergraduate  Admission  Handbook  1972- 
73  available  on  request  from  the  Office  of  Admissions,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto  181,  and  in  all  Ontario  secondary  schools.  The  1971  requirements 
follow. 


GENERAL  ADMISSION  STANDARDS 

Entrance  to  the  First  Year  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Physical  and 
Health  Education  is  offered,  depending  upon  the  number  of  places  available,  to 
candidates  from  Ontario  secondary  schools  who  demonstrate  good  standing, 
based  upon  the  following  evidence: 

( 1 ) Completion  of  secondary  school  studies,  including  a full  programme  of 
academic  work  at  the  Grade  13  level. 

(2)  A recommendation  by  the  secondary  school  last  attended  regarding  fitness 
for  university  studies. 

(3)  A complete  academic  report  for  the  three  final  years  of  secondary  school. 

(4)  Results  of  standardized  tests  offered  by  the  Service  for  Admission  to 
College  and  University. 

Throughout  the  secondary  school  years  students  should  study  in  as  many  of 
the  following  areas  as  possible:  English,  French  and  other  languages.  Mathe- 
matics, Science,  Social  Studies. 

Candidates  are  required  to  present  mathematics  A,  and  physics  or  chemistry. 
Candidates  with  standing  in  two  of  mathematics  A,  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
will  also  be  considered. 

By  means  of  a personal  interview,  a candidate  will  be  evaluated  with  regard  to 
his  general  health,  activity  background,  leadership  experience,  and  apparent 
ability  to  participate  in  the  activities  of  the  School. 

Effective  with  the  1972-73  session,  candidates  will  be  advised  to  include  in 
their  Grade  13  programme  two  of:  biology,  chemistry,  mathematics  and  physics. 

Candidates  offering  Senior  Matriculation  programmes  from  provinces  other 
than  Ontario  must  offer  from  their  final  secondary  school  year  a full  programme 
including  mathematics,  and  physics  or  chemistry. 


ENGLISH  FACILITY  REQUIREMENTS 

Applicants  for  the  University  of  Toronto  who  are  not  Canadian  citizens  and 
whose  mother  tongue  is  not  English  may  be  required  to  meet  an  appropriate 
standard  in  a recognized  test  of  English  facility  such  as  the  University  of  Michigan 
English  Language  Test,  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  English  issued  by  the 
Universities  of  Cambridge  or  Michigan,  or  the  Test  of  English  as  a Foreign 
Language  (T.O.E.F.L.).  The  University  of  Toronto  is  a sponsoring  agency  for 
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the  University  of  Michigan  English  Language  Test  and  Information  about  the 
test  is  sent  to  any  applicant  of  whom  it  will  be  required. 


ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 


1 


An  undergraduate  of  another  university  or  of  another  faculty  in  this  University 
may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  on  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
and  must  apply  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  before  June  1.  Advanced  standing 
credit  is  awarded  to  students  who  at  another  university  or  faculty  have  taken 
work  which  is  equivalent  in  content  to  work  which  would  have  been  taken  had 
they  been  enrolled  in  this  School.  Each  application  is  considered  individually  in 
terms  of  the  student’s  previous  record  and  the  courses  offered  in  the  School. 

No  applicant  will  be  eligible  for  advanced  standing  from  another  university 
unless  he  has  obtained  exceptionally  high  standing  in  his  academic  programme  at 
the  other  institution.  High  standing  will  also  be  an  important  factor  in  considering 
applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  from  other  divisions  of  this 
university. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must  submit,  with  his  applica- 
tion for  admission,  an  official  transcript  of  his  record  in  the  university  or  faculty 
from  which  he  wishes  to  transfer,  showing  the  specific  courses  which  he  has  com- 
pleted with  his  standing  in  each.  An  applicant  from  another  university  must  also 
submit  his  secondary  school  transcript. 


MATURE  STUDENTS 

Effective  1971,  a candidate  of  mature  age  (24  years  of  age  or  older  on  October 
1st  of  the  Winter  Session  or  July  15th  of  the  Summer  Session)  who  has  lived  in 
j Ontario  for  a minimum  period  of  one  year  and  is  normally  a resident  of  Ontario, 
I may  request  special  consideration  for  admission  to  the  School  if  he  has  obtained 
; high  standing  in  at  least  one  Pre-University  course  offered  through  the  Division 
j of  University  Extension  (or  an  equivalent  course)  and  obtains  standing  in  such 
! other  tests  as  may  be  required.  His  previous  academic  record  will  also  be  taken 
I into  account. 

! Because  the  number  of  places  within  the  School  is  severely  limited,  selection 
: must  be  on  a competitive  basis. 

j A birth  certificate  must  be  submitted  by  a candidate  seeking  admission  as  a 
j mature  student.  In  1972  the  minimum  age  for  a mature  applicant  will  be  23. 


APPLICATION  PROCEDURES 

, I Candidates  currently  in  Ontario  Grade  13  should  apply  through  their  high 
{ I school  using  the  General  Application  Form. 

^ j Other  candidates  should  write  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  for  a questionnaire 
i’  which  they  will  be  Invited  to  fill  out  for  preliminary  consideration. 
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STANDARDIZED  TESTS 


Candidates  from  Ontario  secondary  schools  are  encouraged  to  write  the 
standardized  tests  offered  by  the  Service  for  Admission  to  College  and  University. 
Candidates  from  educational  jurisdictions  outside  Ontario  may  improve  their 
competitive  position  by  taking  the  aptitude  and  applicable  achievement  tests 
offered  by  the  Service  for  Admission  to  College  and  University  or  the  aptitude 
test  offered  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  For  information  they 
should  write  to  the  Service  for  Admission  to  College  and  University,  151  Slater 
Street,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  08540,  U.S.A. 


f 

EXTENSION 


Courses  leading  to  the  FIRST  YEAR  of  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Physical 
and  Health  Education  are  being  offered  through  the  Division  of  University 
Extension  in  conjunction  with  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education. 

Interested  students  who  are  unable  to  attend  this  University  in  a full  time 
capacity  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  Programme  through  the  Division  of 
University  Extension.  It  should  be  noted,  that  after  a candidate  has  completed  all 
of  the  First  Year  courses  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  the  degree  programme 
as  a full  time  student. 


COURSES  OFFERED 

Summer  Session  1971 


Academic  Year  1971-1972 

i 

I Summer  Session  1972 

i 


Academic  Year  1972-1973 


Physical  Education  100 
Physical  Education  103 
Aquatics 

Physical  Education  103 
Gymnastics 

Physical  Education  100 
Physical  Education  101 
Field  Hockey 
Track  and  Field 
Rugger 
Soccer 

Physical  Education  103 
Aquatics 


' Summer  Session  1973  Physical  Education  100 

Physical  Education  101 
Field  Hockey 
Track  and  Field 

1 Rugger 

I Soccer 


: Description  of  courses  on  page  11.  Consult  the  Calendar  of  the  Division  of 

Extension  for  further  details  re  registration  and  fees. 

The  course  in  Physical  and  Health  Education  for  men  and  women  leading  to 
I the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Physical  and  Health  Education  was  organized  in  1940 
and  replaced  the  diploma  course  in  physical  education  for  women.  In  1941  the 
! course  at  the  Margaret  Eaton  School  was  merged  with  the  course  at  the 
1 University. 

In  1962,  a new  four-year  course  was  introduced,  each  year  containing  three 
groups  of  subjects:  (1)  Arts  and  Science,  (2)  Health  Education,  (3)  Physical 
Education. 
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COURSE  SUBJECTS  AND  EXAMINATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  required  curriculum,  students  must  elect  two  Arts  and 
Science  options  in  each  year’s  programme.  Students  desiring  to  qualify  as 
Secondary  School  teachers  should  note  carefully  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  a College  of  Education. 

Choice  of  options  is  subject  to  timetable  limitations  of  required  subjects  and 
restricted  by  the  following  principles: 

( 1 ) All  First  Year  Students  may  elect  options  available  to  First  Year  Arts  and 
Science  Students. 

(2)  Of  the  six  options  selected  in  higher  years  (two  in  each  of  Second,  Third 
and  Fourth  Year),  at  least  five  must  be  at  the  200  level  or  higher. 

PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES:  Students  will  be  required  to  achieve  a level  of  pro- 
ficiency in  selected  games,  sports  and  physical  activities  in  each  of  the  four  years. 
All  students  will  be  assessed  in  Physical  Activity  Courses.  The  assessment  will 
appear  on  a transcript.  A student  whose  attendance  at  activity  classes,  or  whose 
work  is  deemed  by  the  Council  of  the  School  to  be  unsatisfactory,  may  have  his/ 
her  registration  cancelled  at  any  time  by  the  Council  of  the  School. 


First  Year  Hours 

required:  Psychology  100  3 

Biology  100  or  120  5 

Physical  Education  100  2 

Physical  Education  101  2 

Physical  Education  103  4 

Physical  Activities  6 

options:  Two  subjects  from  the  options  offered  by  the  Faculty 

of  Arts  and  Science.  4-10 

Second  Year  Hours 

required:  Anatomy  221  2 

Psychology  202  (one  term)  3 

Psychology  (*any  Vi  course)  3 

Physical  Education  200  3 

Physical  Education  201  4 

Physical  Education  203  2 

Physical  Activities  4 

OPTIONS:  Two  subjects  from  the  options  offered  by  the  Faculty 

of  Arts  and  Science.  4-10 

*Consult  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  Calendar  or  the  Bulletin 
from  the  Department  of  Psychology. 

Third  Year  Hours 

required:  Anatomy  321  2 

Human  Growth  and  Development  308  3 
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Kinesiology  309  3 

Physiology  321,  371  5 

Physical  Education  300  (one  term)  2 

Physical  Education  307  2 

Physical  Activities  4 

options:  Two  subjects  from  the  options  offered  by  the  Faculty 

of  Arts  and  Science.  4-10 

Fourth  Year  Hours 

required:  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine  407  3 

Physiology  of  Physical  Activity  411  3 

Physical  Education  400  2 

Physical  Education  401  2 

Physical  Education  403  2 

Physical  Education  405-430  (t\vo  of)  2 

Physical  Education  490  2 

Physical  Activities  2 

options:  Two  subjects  from  the  options  offered  by  the  Faculty 

of  Arts  and  Science.  4—10 


CONDITIONS  FOR  ACADEMIC  STANDING 

In  order  to  pass  in  a subject  a candidate  must  obtain  at  least  50%  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  term  and  examination  marks  in  the  subject. 

A student  whose  attendance  at  laboratories,  or  whose  work  is  deemed  by  the 
Council  of  the  School  to  be  unsatisfactory,  may  have  his/her  registration  can- 
celled at  any  time  by  the  Council  of  the  School. 

A candidate  is  allowed  two  conditions.  With  the  recommendation  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned  and  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  the  School,  a candidate  in  the 
first  two  years  of  the  programme  may  carry  one  condition  into  the  next  year. 
Students  entering  the  Fourth  Year  will  be  allowed  to  carry  a condition  of  no  more 
than  one  half  course  or  one  physical  activity  proficiency,  with  the  provision  that 
they  have  an  overall  average  of  60%  in  their  Third  Year.  A student  must  attempt 
to  remove  a condition  at  the  next  annual  examination. 

A candidate  who  does  not  write  an  examination  or  who  fails  to  appear  for  an 
examination  without  just  cause  will  be  regarded  as  a failure  in  that  subject.  Any 
deviation  from  the  student’s  normal  programme,  as  listed  in  the  School  Calendar, 
must  receive  the  approval  of  the  School  Council.  Failure  to  comply  with  the 
above  will  result  in  academic  penalty. 

Petitions  must  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  no  later  than  January  14th. 

A candidate  will  be  graded  in  each  of  the  subjects  and  in  the  course  as  a whole 
according  to  the  following  schedule: 

Grade  A— 80%  to  100% 

Grade  B— 70%  to  79% 
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Grade  C— 60%  to  69% 

Grade  D— 50%  to  59% 

Fail  — below  50% 

EXAMINATIONS 

A candidate  will  not  be  admitted  to  an  annual  or  a supplemental  examination 
until  he  has  paid  his  fees. 

Students  who  have  failed  or  are  deferred  in  one  or  more  subjects  must  com- 
plete the  required  form  at  the  School  Office  no  later  than  July  1st,  stating  their 
intention  to  clear  or  carry  their  condition (s). 

Petitions  for  consideration  at  the  annual  or  August  examinations  on  account  of 
sickness,  domestic  affliction,  or  other  causes,  must  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  on 
or  before  the  last  day  of  the  examinations,  together  with  medical  certificates  or 
other  evidence. 


TERM  WORK 

The  ratio  of  term  to  final  examination  marks  is  determined  by  the  department 
concerned. 

No  candidate  in  a course  involving  practical  work  in  a laboratory  will  be 
admitted  to  examination  if  the  professor  under  whom  his  work  is  carried  on 
reports  that  he  has  neglected  his  laboratory  work  or  failed  in  the  practical 
examinations. 

Prolonged  absence  on  account  of  sickness,  domestic  affliction,  or  other  causes, 
must  be  filed  with  the  Secretary,  together  with  medical  certificates  or  other 
evidence. 


AEGROTAT  STANDING 

If  a student’s  ability  to  complete  a course  is  affected  by  illness  or  domestic 
problems,  a petition  may  be  made  through  the  Secretary  for  consideration  by  the 
School  Council. 

Petitions  must  be  filed  before  the  last  day  of  the  examinations,  together  with  a 
medical  certificate  or  other  evidence. 

Aegrotat  standing  for  a complete  year’s  work  can  be  granted  only  once. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

Transcripts  of  marks  will  be  issued  at  the  student’s  request.  Students  must 
complete  the  required  form,  available  at  the  School  Office,  allowing  at  least  ten 
working  days  for  completion  of  request. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


Subjects  Offered  in 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES:  Students  will  be  required  to  achieve  a level  of  pro- 
ficiency in  selected  games,  sports  and  physical  activities  in  each  of  the  four  years. 
All  students  will  be  assessed  in  Physical  Activity  Courses.  The  assessment  will 
appear  on  a transcript.  A student  whose  attendance  at  activity  classes,  or  whose 
work  is  deemed  by  the  Council  of  the  School  to  be  unsatisfactory,  may  have  his/ 
her  registration  cancelled  at  any  time  by  the  Council  of  the  School. 

100.  History  of  Physical  Education.  An  introductory  course  emphasizing  the 
historical  and  comparative  aspects  of  physical  education  and  sport.  Two  hours 
lecture  per  week,  one  term. 

101.  Philosophic  Issues  in  the  Study  of  Human  Movement.  This  course  intro- 
duces the  student  to  selected  philosophic  systems  and  questions  as  they  pertain  to 
the  study  of  sport,  dance  and  exercise.  Assignments  and  tutorials  are  aimed  at 
helping  the  student  identify  and  examine  critically  his  views  on  man’s  involvement 
in  these  complex  movement  forms.  One  lecture  and  one  tutorial  per  week,  one 
term. 

103.  Foundations  of  Physical  Activity.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  in 
which  emphasis  is  placed  on  an  understanding  of  physical  fitness.  The  laboratory 
periods  include  group  evaluation  procedures,  individual  fitness  appraisal  and  an 
introduction  to  basic  conditioning  programmes.  Two  hours  lecture  per  week, 
two  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

200.  Measurement  in  Health  and  Physical  Education.  An  introductory  course 
designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  procedures  commonly  used  in  testing 
in  Physical  and  Health  Education.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  methods 
of  analysing  and  interpreting  test  results.  Two  hours  lecture  per  week,  one  hour 
laboratory  per  week. 

201.  Scientific  Principles  of  Coaching.  Psychological,  sociological,  philosophi- 
cal, and  mechanical  principles  underlying  the  important  aspects  of  coaching  will 
be  investigated  in  this  lecture-laboratory  course.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  coaching  techniques  of  certain  sports  in  the  second  term.  Two  hours  lecture 
per  week,  two  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

203.  Motor  Learning.  An  applied  psychology  course  concerned  with  how  man 
learns  complex,  gross  movement  patterns  and  the  relationship  of  such  learning  to 
the  cognitive  and  affective  domains  of  human  functioning.  Two  hours  lecture  per 
week. 

300.  Current  Literature  and  Research.  Latest  developments  in  Physical  Edu- 
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cation  and  Sport  will  be  investigated  through  lectures,  seminars,  independent 
readings  and  library  research.  Two  hours  per  week,  first  term. 

In  the  second  term  the  students  will  begin  research  on  individual  professional 
papers  which  will  be  completed  in  the  graduating  year  under  Physical  Education 
490. 

307.  Physical  Education  in  Rehabilitation.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  of 
the  role  of  physical  education  in  remedial  programs,  recreation,  re-conditioning, 
orthopedic  disabilities  and  athletic  injuries.  Two  hours  per  week. 

400.  Sociology  of  Leisure  and  Recreation.  This  lecture  and  seminar  course 
will  deal  with  the  principles  and  theories  of  sociology  as  applied  to  leisure.  The 
role  of  physical  recreation  in  this  sociological  phenomenon  will  be  emphasized. 
Two  hours  lecture  per  week. 

401.  Administrative  Theory.  A lecture  and  seminar  course  dealing  with  the 
social  and  behavioral  science  approach  to  administration.  The  importance  of 
communication  and  human  relations  in  the  administrative  process  will  be 
emphasized.  Two  hours  lecture  or  seminar  per  week. 

403.  Contemporary  Topics  in  Physical  Education.  The  course  emphasizes 
current  problems,  issues,  trends,  topics  of  special  interest  and  professional  de- 
velopment within  the  areas  of  Health,  Physical  Education,  Recreation,  Sport, 
Teaching  and  Coaching.  Two  hours  seminar  per  week. 

Students  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  select,  according  to  their  interests, 
two  courses  from  those  listed  below. 

405.  The  Act  of  Moving.  This  seminar  explores  the  content  and  implications 
of  selected  theories  of  movement  (e.g.  those  of  Delsarte,  Dalcroze,  Kephart, 
Laban,  Metheny,  Piaget,  Rugg).  Two  hours  per  week,  one  term. 

409.  Advanced  Coaching.  This  course  will  deal  with  integrating  and  applying 
the  scientific  knowledge  attained  by  the  students  in  the  previous  three  years 
toward  study  in  depth  of  a chosen  sport  or  sports  (e.g.  Football,  Basketball,  Track 
and  Field,  Aquatics,  Hockey,  Gymnastics).  Two  hours  per  week,  one  term. 

413.  Biomechanics.  A course  dealing  with  the  students  supervised  as  well  as 
independent  studies  in  the  analysis  of  the  complexity  of  the  mechanical  energy 
system  underlying  human  movements  in  sport  and  physical  education.  A major 
paper  analyzing  a specific  movement  will  be  required.  Two  hours  per  week,  one 
term. 

415.  Choreography  and  Production.  In  this  course  students  will  each  prepare 
a modest  choreography  and  bring  it  to  the  level  of  a finished  production.  The 
intent  is  for  them  to  experience  the  stages  of  choreography  (the  idea/intent,  the 
elaboration,  critical  analysis)  and  the  problems  to  be  solved  in  its  production 
(lighting,  staging,  costuming,  accompaniment).  Two  hours  per  week,  one  term. 
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***  |j  ^ 417.  Independent  Study.  A student  may  elect  to  pursue  a topic  of  interest  not 

I i offered  in  the  elective  programme  by  working  on  this  topic  independently,  but  in 
^ close  liaison  with  a staff  advisor.  Such  a study  may  be  used  for  only  one  of  the 
i[  two  course  requirements  of  the  elective  programme. 
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419.  Music  in  Dance.  This  course  explores  music  (and  other  sound  sources)  as 
it  supports  the  choreographic  intent  and  music  as  choreographic  stimulus.  It  also 
presents  a comparison  of  music  and  dance  forms  from  an  historical  perspective. 
Two  hours  per  week,  one  term. 

421.  Preventive  and  Rehabilitative  Physical  Education.  A study,  in  depth,  of 
ONE  of  the  following  areas.  The  study  shall  include  the  physical  activities  appro- 
priate to  the  condition  and  the  effect  which  physical  education,  improved  physical 
skill  and  fitness  might  be  expected  to  have  on  the  handicapped  person. 

Prevention,  adjustment  and  maintenance  will  be  stressed  rather  than  medical 
rehabilitation. 

The  student  may  choose  an  area  from  the  following:  Cardiopathic  Conditions, 
Perceptual  Handicaps  or  Learning  Difficulties,  Postural  Variations,  Respiratory 
Diseases,  Visual  Handicaps,  Other  (subject  to  approval  by  instructor). 

Two  hours  per  week,  one  term. 

423.  Recreation  I.  An  introductory  course  directed  to  the  following  topics:  an 
understanding  of  leisure  and  recreation;  the  development  of  the  recreation 
movement;  forces  influencing  the  recreation  movement;  and  patterns  of  organized 
recreation.  A special  effort  is  made  to  relate  the  course  to  recreation  in  Canada. 
Two  hours  per  week,  one  term. 

Recreation  II.  Essentially  a field  project  course  in  which  students  share  in 
delineating  criteria  for  investigating  various  kinds  of  recreation  operations.  These 
include  private,  public  institutions  at  various  levels.  Students  share  observations 
in  a seminar  series  which  follow  field  assignments.  Two  hours  per  week,  one  term. 

425.  Statistics  and  Research  Design.  A study  of  problems  in  research  design, 
sampling  procedures  and  the  selection  of  statistical  methods  for  research  studies 
in  physical  education  and  sport.  Selected  research  reports  will  be  analyzed  and 
discussed.  Two  hours  per  week,  one  term. 


iiit  1 1 430.  Health  Education.  A study  in  depth  and  projects  in: 

ilfK  ■ Nutrition  Community  Health  Services 

Aa.-  Contagious  Diseases  Dental  Health 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  Safety  Education 

I Sanitation  and  Water  Supply 
1 Two  hours  per  week,  one  term. 
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490.  Directed  Research  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  conceive, 
develop,  and  bring  to  a logical  conclusion  a research  problem.  Further,  it 
acquaints  the  student  with  the  rather  specialized  problems  involved  in  organizing, 
writing,  and  presenting  a research  paper.  The  research  problem  may  deal  with 
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theoretical  questions  relative  to  movement  forms  (sport,  dance,  gymnastics, 
exercise ) or  with  practical  considerations. 

An  advisor,  selected  by  the  student  from  the  School  faculty,  gives  counsel  in 
the  defining  of  the  problem,  conduct  of  the  research,  and  organization  of  the 
report.  The  Final  Form  of  the  paper  is  evaluated  by  the  advisor  and  given  a grade 
which  becomes  a part  of  the  student’s  academic  transcript. 

Subjects  Offered  in 
HEALTH  EDUCATION 

ANATOMY 

221.  Elementary  Human  Gross  Anatomy.  The  structure  of  the  entire  body 
will  be  considered  as  well  as  the  genetic  basis  of  this  structure.  Two  hours  lecture 
per  week. 

321.  Anatomy  of  the  Locomotor  System.  A laboratory  course,  designed  for 
Physical  and  Health  Education  students,  in  Gross  Anatomy  with  special  empha- 
sis on  the  locomotor  system  of  the  body.  Two  hours  per  week. 


HUMAN  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  330 

Topics  which  relate  physical  education  and  health  education  will  be  discussed 
with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  physical  activity  in  the  maintenance  of  health. 
Section  I:  Growth  and  Development 

1.  Genetics  and  human  reproduction. 

2.  Growth  of  the  cell. 

3.  Growth  periods. 

4.  Height  and  weight  studies. 

5.  Body  proportions. 

6.  Family  life  and  sex  education. 

7.  Ageing. 

Section  II:  Health  Education  Seminars 

1 . Theories  of  health;  fitness  and  health. 

2.  Contributions  of  exercise  and  sport  to  mental  health. 

3.  Nutrition  and  athletic  performance. 

4.  Exercise  and  weight  control. 

5.  Sports  competition. 

6.  Growth  and  longevity. 

7.  Fatigue. 

8.  Physical  activity  and  the  cardiovascular  system. 

9.  Smoking,  narcotics  and  stimulants. 

10.  Alcohol  and  alcoholism. 

11.  Consumer  health. 

12.  Chronic  diseases  and  physical  activity. 

Three  hours  per  week. 


A. 
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KINESIOLOGY  309 


A lecture-seminar  course  dealing  with  the  scientific  principles  underlying  the 
mechanics  of  movement.  The  student’s  knowledge  of  anatomy,  physics  and 
physiology  will  be  integrated  and  related  to  selected  physical  education  and 
work  activities.  Two  hours  lecture  per  week,  one  hour  laboratory  per  week. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

321.  Elementary  Human  Physiology.  An  elementary  lecture  course  on  the 
principles  of  human  physiology.  Two  hours  lecture  per  week. 

371.  A course  of  laboratory  exercises  and  demonstrations  to  accompany  321. 
It  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a detailed  and 
personal  knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  subjects  already 
mentioned  in  the  lecture  course  and  to  provide  additional  material  even  more 
directly  related  to  the  student’s  special  interests  in  physical  activity  and  health. 
Three  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

HYGIENE  AND  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE  407 

A laboratory  and  lecture  course  of  approximately  72  hours. 

The  following  topics  are  discussed: 

(a)  preventable  diseases  and  preventable  deaths;  the  extent  of  the  problem 
presented  by  communicable  disease;  the  sources,  means  of  transmission 
and  control  of  infection;  certain  aspects  of  infection  and  immunity. 

(b)  the  general  application  of  the  principles  of  hygiene  and  preventive  medi- 
cine at  municipal  and  provincial  levels  is  outlined. 

(c)  the  manner  in  which  health  services  are  organized  and  delivered  in  the 
community. 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITY  411 
I A course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  exploring  from  a practical  stand- 
! point  interactions  between  man’s  environment  and  the  physiological  responses 
1 to  muscular  exercise.  Two  hours  lecture  per  week,  one  hour  laboratory  per  week. 


1 Subjects  Offered  in 
j ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 
: Required: 

\ PSYCHOLOGY 

1 

1 100.  Introductory  Psychology.  The  course  surveys  various  areas  of  con- 

i temporary  Psychology,  its  methods,  problems  and  current  status.  Three  hours 
! lecture  per  week. 


202.  Developmental  Psychology:  Social  and  Personality  Development.  Three 
hours  lecture  per  week  (one  term). 

Note:  In  addition  to  Psychology  202,  a half  course  at  the  choice  of  the  student, 
is  required  of  all  students  in  Second  Year.  Students  should  consult  the 
Arts  and  Science  Calendar  or  the  special  bulletin  from  the  Department  of 
Psychology. 


BIOLOGY 

100.  Principles  of  Biology.  An  introductory  biology  course  emphasizing  the 
role  of  physical  and  chemical  principles  in  life  processes.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tories will  stress  organization  and  metabolism  of  cells  and  organisms  including 
nutrients,  energy  cycles  and  physiological  regulation.  Genetic  mechanisms,  re- 
production and  evolution  of  plants  and  animals  will  also  be  considered.  Two 
hours  lecture  per  week,  three  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

120.  Evolutionary  and  Environmental  Biology.  A biology  course  relating  the 
study  of  plants  and  animals  to  evolution.  Lectures  and  laboratories  in  the  be- 
ginning will  include  a review  of  the  basic  biochemistry  of  organisms,  and  will 
proceed  from  there  to  consider  briefly  the  origin  of  life  and  cellular  processes, 
and  will  stress  genetic  mechanisms  and  speciation,  the  array  of  plants  and 
animals  and  some  of  their  special  adaptations,  the  biology  of  populations, 
ecological  systems,  and  man  in  his  environment.  Intended  primarily  for  students 
with  Grade  XIII  Biology.  Two  hours  lecture  per  week,  three  hours  laboratory  per 
week. 


REGISTRATION  AND  FEES 


REGISTRATION  AND  ENROLMENT 

IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

A candidate  some  time  prior  to  enrolment  in  the  course  should  arrange 
through  the  Secretary  for  an  interview  with  a member  of  the  staff.  Special 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  out  of  town  students. 

Registration  in  the  School,  at  121  St.  Joseph  Street,  and  enrolment  in  the 
teaching  departments  begins  on: 

Tuesday,  September  7,  9:30  a.m.  to  12  noon  for  First  Year  Students. 

Wednesday,  September  8,  9:30  a.m.  to  12  noon  for  Second  Year  Students. 

Thursday,  September  9,  9:30  a.m.  to  12  noon  for  Third  Year  Students. 

Thursday,  September  9,  1:30  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  for  Fourth  Year  Students. 

Registration  must  be  completed  by  each  student  in  person  by  4:00  p.m.  on  the 
day  allocated. 

Each  student  must,  at  the  time  of  his  registration,  present  to  the  Secretary 
his  receipt  for  payment  of  fees.  Each  First  Year  Student  Must,  in  Addition, 
Present  His  Letter  of  Admission.  Every  student  will  then  be  given  an  admit- 
to-lectures  card  which,  on  presentation,  will  enable  him  to  enrol  in  the  various 
teaching  departments. 


SCHEDULE  OF  FEES 


Academic 

Year 

Academic 

Fee 

♦Inci- 

dental 

Fees 

Total  Fee 
(if  paid  in  one 
instalment) 

Men 

First 

Term 

Instalment 

Second 
Term 
Instalment 
by  Jan.  20 

I-IV 

$490 

$71 

$561 

$316 

$248 

Women 

I-IV 

$490 

$43 

$533 

$288 

$248 

! Each  student  is  required  to  pay  to  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller,  Fees  Depart- 
i ment,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  or  as  otherwise  specified,  such  of  the  follow- 
j ing  fees  as  may  be  required  of  him,  indicating  faculty  and  student  number: 


Supplemental  Examination  fee  1st  subject  $10 

I Each  additional  subject $ 5 

I 


*These  Incidental  Fees  include  the  following  fees: 
i For  men — Hart  House;  Students’  Administrative  Council  Athletic;  Health  Services;  School  of 
j Physical  and  Health  Education  Undergraduate  Association.  For  Women — Students’  Adminis- 
! trative  Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service;  the  Women’s  Undergraduate  Association;  and  School 
] of  Physical  and  Health  Education  Undergraduate  Association. 


; Any  student  who  desires  to  enrol  in  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health 
1 Education  must  pay  at  least  the  First  Term  instalment  of  fees  before  he  can 
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receive  his  Registration  Card.  The  amount  of  the  total  fee  or  of  the  First  Term 
instalment  of  fees  may  be  ascertained  from  the  above  schedule. 

Any  student  who  registers  after  the  last  date  for  normal  registration  in  the 
School  is  required  to  pay  a late  registration  fee  of  $10  plus  $1  for  each  day  of 
delay  to  a maximum  of  $20. 

The  Second  Term  instalment  is  payable  on  or  before  January  20.  After  this 
date  an  additional  charge  of  $3.00  per  month  or  portion  thereof  (not  exceeding 
$10.00)  will  be  imposed  until  the  whole  amount  is  paid.  All  fees  must  have 
been  paid  in  full  before  the  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  annual  examinations. 
Adjustments  for  withdrawals  made  up  to  the  24th  week  only. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay  in  registration  it  is  recommended  that  at  least  the 
First  Term  Instalment  of  fees  be  forwarded  by  mail  as  early  as  possible  in 
September,  together  with  a fees  form  in  duplicate,  as  provided. 

Remit  by  certified  cheque,  money  order  or  personal  cheque,  payable  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  Canadian  funds  and  mail  to: 

University  of  Toronto 
Fees  Department 
Office  of  the  Comptroller 
Toronto  181,  Ontario 

Please  indicate  student  number  and  faculty  on  the  back  of  your  remittance. 


UNIFORMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  cost  of  uniforms  and  equipment  is  approximately  seventy-five  dollars  a 
year.  Students  will  be  measured  and  fitted  for  regulation  outfits  after  registration. 
An  additional  fee  of  $10  a year,  payable  at  registration,  will  be  charged  for 
special  projects. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  GRADUATES 

Graduates  of  this  School  qualify  for  a variety  of  positions  in  the  field  of 
health,  physical  education  and  recreation.  The  most  apparent  needs  have  been 
in  teaching  at  all  levels  of  the  educational  system  and  in  the  administration  of 
programmes  in  schools,  colleges,  universities,  private  schools,  camps,  industry, 
and  a number  of  private  and  public  agencies  at  local,  provincial,  and  national 
levels. 

Students  interested  in  the  possibility  of  eventually  taking  graduate  studies  in 
Anatomy,  Anthropology,  Medicine,  Psychology,  Physical  Education,  Physiology, 
Sociology,  Zoology,  or  some  other  field  are  advised  to  consult  the  School  Office 
and  the  department  concerned  early  in  their  undergraduate  career,  for  an  appro- 
priate planning  of  their  programme.  At  the  University  of  Toronto,  for  example, 
graduate  studies  in  physical  fitness  or  applied  physiology  may  be  pursued  towards 
a M.Sc.  or  Ph.D.  degree  through  the  Department  of  Physiological  Hygiene.  To 
be  considered  for  admission,  a candidate  must  complete  the  four  year  Physical 
and  Health  Education  programme  with  an  average  of  B or  better;  choice  of  the 
Science  options  within  the  curriculum  is  strongly  recommended. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Students  planning  to  teach  in  a Secondary  School  in  Ontario  should  study 
carefully  the  requirements  for  admission  to  a College  of  Education.  Consulta- 
tion with  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 
is  advised  before  choosing  option  subjects. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  courses  for  the  Interim  High  School  Assis- 
tant’s Certificate  Type  A and  the  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate  Type  B, 
at  a College  of  Education,  must  complete,  with  the  required  standing,  courses 
approved  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 

In  selecting  options  during  the  four  years  in  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health 
Education,  students  are  advised  to  choose  at  least  two  courses  in  sequence 
within  a subject  area  and  preferably  a sequence  of  five  courses  in,  for  instance, 
English,  History,  Geography,  Latin,  French,  Math  or  Science  (Physics,  Chemis- 
try and  Biology).  Two  courses  is  the  minimum  for  a second  teaching  subject, 
whereas  five  courses  with  an  average  of  second  class  honour  standing  within 
one  subject  area  is  the  minimum  academic  requirement  for  an  endorsed 
certification. 

Students  are  urged  to  meet  the  academic  requirement  for  endorsement  if  at 
all  possible  in  the  light  of  possible  limitation  of  enrolment  at  The  College  of 
Education  next  year  and  subsequently. 


R.  TAiT  McKenzie  honour  society 

Membership  in  the  above  Society  is  open  to  those  who,  in  the  annual 
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examinations,  stand  in  the  first  six  in  the  academic  rank  in  the  1st  year,  and 
others  who,  in  their  2nd  or  3rd  years,  obtain  1st  class  honours. 

The  purposes  of  the  Society  are  to  conduct  meetings  for  the  consideration  of 
subjects  related  to  Physical  and  Health  Education  and  to  hear  papers  of  a 
scholarly  nature. 


BENSON  BUILDING— WOMEN’S  ATHLETICS 

This  building,  opened  in  1959,  provides,  through  the  Department  of  Athletics 
and  Physical  Education — Women,  a comprehensive  programme  of  skill  instruc- 
tion in  athletics  for  all  women  on  campus  as  well  as  some  of  the  facilities  for 
instruction  of  the  students  in  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education.  These 
facilities  include  a swimming  pool,  five  gymnasia,  locker  rooms,  study  and 
lounge  areas  and  lecture  and  seminar  rooms.  Smaller  units  include  an  indoor 
archery  range  and  a golf  practice  range. 

HART  HOUSE— ATHLETIC  WING 

The  Athletic  Wing  of  Hart  House  provides  through  the  University  of  Toronto 
Athletic  Association,  the  facilities  for  instruction  of  the  men  students  in  the 
School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education.  Hart  House  contains  the  athletic  wing, 
with  five  gymnasia,  indoor  track,  and  swimming  pool.  Other  facilities  are  Varsity 
Arena,  Varsity  Stadium  and  quarter-mile  track,  and  the  four  regulation  playing 
fields  on  St.  George  Campus. 


HEALTH  REQUIREMENTS 

Clinical,  Psychiatric,  Athletic  Injury  and  Infirmary  services  are  available,  as 
outlined  in  the  Health  Service  brochure. 

A Medical  Examination  is  required  of  any  student,  annually,  before  partici- 
pating in  organized  or  competitive  athletics. 

Vaccination  against  Smallpox  at  the  Health  Service  is  required  before  October 
15th  unless  a certificate  bf  successful  vaccination  within  the  previous  three  years 
is  produced. 

Chest  X-Ray  for  Tuberculosis  is  required  of  all  students  in  their  first  year  at 
this  University,  unless  they  produce  proof  of  a normal  chest  x-ray  or  negative 
reaction  to  Tuberculin  skin  testing  within  the  previous  six  months. 

Students  will  be  required  to  have  a health  examination  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year  of  attendance. 


COLLEGES 

With  the  establishment  of  New  College  and  Innis  College,  which  are  open  to 
students  of  all  faculties,  it  is  now  possible  for  students  registered  in  the  profes- 
sional faculties  and  schools  of  the  university  to  become  members  of  a college. 
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Membership  in  a college  is  not  obligatory,  and  application  for  membership  is  at 
the  option  of  the  student. 

Students  entering  the  First  Year  will  receive  application  forms  for  college 
membership  along  with  their  offers  of  admission  to  the  Faculty.  Those  interested 
in  college  membership  should  return  completed  forms  with  their  letters  of 
acceptance  and  tuition  deposit.  A college  fee  of  $15  is  required  of  all  students 
accepted  for  membership. 

NEW  COLLEGE 

' New  College  is  a multi-faculty  co-educational  college;  in  addition  to  students 
i j from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  those  from  other  Faculties  and  Schools 
! ^ are  eligible  for  membership.  This  gives  students  from  all  divisions  of  the 
University  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  activities  of  a college  and  to 
associate  with  students  in  other  fields  of  study.  Tutorial  classes  are  provided  for 
First  Year  students  in  some  subjects. 

II  New  buildings,  centrally  located  on  the  west  campus,  provide  academic,  social 

and  dining  facilities  for  all  members  of  the  College  and  in  addition  accommodate 
1 some  675  men  and  women  in  residence. 

|i.  Students  applying  for  membership  in  the  College  who  wish  accommodation 
in  the  Residence  must  apply  on  the  prescribed  form  which  may  be  obtained 
i from  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women,  New  College. 

INNIS  COLLEGE 

! Innis  College  was  constituted  on  July  1,  1964,  and  admitted  its  first  students 
j in  the  following  September.  It  is  a multi-faculty  college  of  the  University  of 
{ Toronto,  and  includes  undergraduate  students  in  all  Faculties  and  Schools  of 
I ! the  University. 

i A special  feature  is  the  Writing  Laboratory.  This  service  offers  assistance  to 
1 Innis  College  students  in  the  skills  and  methods  of  writing  essays  and  other 
j academic  reports.  A staff  of  experienced  teachers  is  available  to  give  individual 
I instruction. 

In  September,  1969,  Innis  College  introduced  experimental  courses  which  focus 
, on  contemporary  themes  and  problems. 

The  College  has  limited  residential  space  available  in  houses  on  campus. 
■ Separate  application  for  residence  accommodation  must  be  made  directly  to  the 
Residence  Co-ordinator  of  Innis  College. 

I Students  entering  First  Year  from  professional  faculties  and  schools  will  be 
I invited  to  apply  for  membership  after  they  have  been  accepted  into  their  Faculty 
or  School.  Students  entering  the  Second  to  Fourth  Years  who  wish  to  join  the 
College  should  obtain  an  application  form  from  the  Registrar,  Innis  College, 
^University  of  Toronto. 

; A special  college  fee  of  $15  is  payable  to  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 

i 
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University  of  Toronto.  This  payment  is  made  after  the  applicant  has  received 
notice  of  his  acceptance  by  Innis  College. 


p 


TARTU  COLLEGE 


Tartu  College,  a private  student  residence,  located  at  310  Bloor  St.  West,  is 
offering  accommodation  to  single  male  and  female  graduate  and  professional 
faculty  students.  444  single  rooms  and  15  double  rooms  will  be  available.  Suites 
for  groups  of  six  will  have  their  own  cooking  and  dining  facilities.  Single  room 
will  be  $90-$93  per  month,  and  the  double  room  $75  per  month.  A large  cafeteria 
is  located  on  the  main  floor.  There  are  coin  laundry  and  parking  facilities 
available.  All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  direct  to: 

Tartu  College  (Tel.  925-4747) 

310  Bloor  Street  West, 

Toronto  5,  Ontario 
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DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE 
(Residence  for  Men  within  the  University) 

Devonshire  House  is  a Hall  of  Residence  for  men  within  the  University.  It  is 
designed  primarily  for  undergraduates  in  the  Professional  Faculties,  but  some 
Arts  & Science  men  and  graduate  students  are  included  among  its  members.  Its 
three  houses  form  a quadrangle  facing  Devonshire  Place,  close  to  the  heart  of 
the  Campus.  Established  in  1907  as  a gift  to  the  University,  the  House  combines 
old  and  new  in  its  physical  facilities  as  well  as  its  modus  operandi.  Traditional 
emphasis  on  good  academic  performance  is  joined  with  an  active  college  com- 
munity life  and  a high  degree  of  self-government,  providing  favourable  oppor- 
tunities for  advancing  the  general  education  of  its  members.  The  Faculty  is 
represented  by  the  Dean  and  resident  Dons,  drawn  from  various  academic  de- 
partments, and  who  are  available  to  advise  and  assist  members. 

The  facilities  of  the  Residence  include  common  rooms,  a library,  a music  room, 
games  rooms,  kitchenettes,  a laundry  room,  a television  room,  and  a mini-gym. 
Since  there  is  no  dining  hall,  many  members  eat  at  Hart  House  nearby.  It  is 
customary  for  freshmen  to  share  a double  room,  with  the  single  rooms  and  suites 
being  occupied  by  more  senior  students.  Basic  furnishings  are  provided  but  mem- 
bers may  bring  additional  suitable  items  with  them. 

Requests  for  application  forms  and  other  inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Dean,  Devonshire  House,  University  of  Toronto.  It  is  advisable 
that  application  for  residence  be  made  as  early  as  possible. 

The  House  is  also  open  during  the  summer  months. 

CAMPUS  CO-OPERATIVE  RESIDENCE  INCORPORATED 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incorporated  offers  residence  and  single  room 
accommodation  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  Total  occupancy  is 
300  in  residence,  half  male,  half  female,  and  100  in  single  rooms.  Meals  are 
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provided,  and  non-residents  are  invited  to  eat  at  the  Co-op  Dining  Rooms. 
Since  the  University  of  Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with  Campus  Co- 
operative Residence,  Inc.,  enquiries  should  be  addressed  direct  to: 

Campus  Co-op  Residence  Incorporated 
395  Huron  Street 

Toronto  181,  Ontario  Tel.  964-1961 
HOUSING  SERVICE 

To  assist  University  students  and  staff  who  may  not  be  accommodated  in  the 
residence  or  who  choose  to  live  off-campus,  the  Housing  Service,  49  St.  George 
Street,  928-2542,  maintains  a registry  of  accommodation  reported  to  it  by  house- 
holders. Inclusion  in  the  registry  does  not  necessarily  imply  inspection  or  ap- 
proval. As  the  accommodation  is  for  immediate  occupancy  it  can  not  be  reserved 
in  advance. 

It  is  advisable  that  out-of-town  students  plan  to  arrive  in  Toronto  several  days 
in  advance  of  registration  and  be  prepared  to  stay  temporarily  at  a hotel  while 
they  check  the  accommodation  available. 

MARRIED  STUDENT  APARTMENTS 

There  is  an  apartment  complex,  consisting  of  one  and  two  bedroom  units, 
located  near  the  University,  which  is  available  for  rent  to  married  students.  Ap- 
plicants must  be  registered  full-time  day  students.  For  further  information  and 
application,  write  University  Housing  Service,  49  St.  George  Street. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  WOMEN’S  UNION 

The  University  College  Women’s  Union,  79  St.  George  Street,  is  open  to 
the  women  students  of  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education.  It  contains 
a dining  hall  and  common  rooms.  Lunch  and  Dinner  are  served  in  the  cafeteria 
daily  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

ST.  ANDREW’S— UNIVERSITY  DAY  NURSERY 

This  day  nursery,  established  and  supported  by  the  University  of  Toronto, 
the  Graduate  Students’  Union  and  the  Students’  Administrative  Council,  provides 
pre-school  education  and  day  care  facilities  for  children  of  University  of 
Toronto  students.  Children  aged  two  to  five  years  are  accepted. 

The  nursery,  located  at  St.  Andrew’s  United  Church,  117  Bloor  Street  East, 
is  well  equipped  and  staffed,  and  is  licensed  under  the  Day  Nursery  Act, 
Province  of  Ontario.  It  operates  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Fees  are  reasonable, 
and  noon  meals  and  morning  and  afternoon  snacks  are  provided. 

Priority  of  enrolment  is  given  to  children  of  University  students,  although 
children  of  other  members  of  the  University  community  will  be  considered. 


Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  nursery  (telephone  921-7078)  or 
from  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  (928-2665). 

REGULAR  OFFICER  TRAINING  PLAN 
Tenable  in  approved  degree  courses. 

Available  to  Canadian  Citizens  only. 

4 years  compulsory  service  after  graduation,  5 years  for  air  crew. 

Value:  Tuition;  $125  book  allowance,  payable  once  in  each  academic  year; 
salary  $200  per  month. 

Apply:  Canadian  Forces  Recruiting  and  Selection  Unit 
25  St.  Clair  Avenue  East 
Toronto  290,  Ontario 
966-6564 


EMPLOYMENT 

Career  Counselling  and  Placement  Centre,  581  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto  179, 
928-2537.  Permanent,  part-time  and  summer  employment  services  are  in  opera- 
tion: the  Centre  maintains  a Career  Library  and  career  counselling  services  are 
offered  to  all  students— by  appointment  or  just  drop  in. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  WITHDRAWALS  OR  TRANSFERS 
A student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  or  to  transfer  his  course  or  division  in 
the  University  should  consult  his  College  Registrar  or  Faculty /School  Secretary. 

REGULATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  CONCERNING  PENALTIES 
FOR  UNSATISFACTORY  WORK  BY  STUDENTS 
(a)  In  cases  of  unsatisfactory  work  of  a very  serious  nature,  the  School 
Council  may  recommend  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Admissions  that 
a student  shall  be  debarred  from  the  University. 

{b)  The  Council  of  the  School  shall,  except  in  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances, refuse  to  re-admit  any  student  who  on  two  occasions  fails  to 
secure  the  right  to  advance  to  a higher  year  in  this  or  any  other  division, 
(c)  For  unsatisfactory  work  the  Council  of  the  School  may  suspend  a 
student  from  regular  attendance  for  a given  period  of  time  not  exceeding 
two  years  and/or  until  the  satisfaction  of  other  conditions  as  it  may 
see  fit.  Upon  satisfying  the  conditions  of  suspension  the  student  shall  be 
entitled  to  re-enrolment  in  the  School. 

{d)  Any  student  who  withdraws  after  February  15,  or  who  does  not  with- 
draw but  does  not  write  the  annual  examinations,  will  be  regarded  for 
the  purposes  of  these  regulations  as  having  failed  his  year. 

Definition  of  Terms 

The  following  terms  have  been  approved  by  the  Senate  for  all  faculties/ 
schools  in  calendars,  correspondence  and  records: 
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(a)  “Debar”,  “Debarred”,  “Debarment”.  This  term  is  restricted  to  a student 
who  by  decision  of  the  Senate’s  Committee  on  Admissions  is  debarred 
from  registration  in  any  faculty/ school  of  the  University. 

{b)  Refused  re-admission  to  the  School.  This  term  is  applied  to  a student 
whom  the  School  Council  has  refused  permission  to  register  again  in 
the  School  (i.e.  the  student  is  required  to  withdraw  from  the  School 
and  may  not  re-enrol) . 

(c)  Suspended  from  regular  attendance  in  the  School.  This  term  is  applied 
to  a student  whom  the  School  Council  has  decided  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  his  course  unless  and  until  he  has  fulfilled  certain 
specified  conditions.  The  decision  of  suspension  will  always  include 
the  conditions  whether  of  a lapse  of  a stated  period  of  time  or  the 
completion  of  specified  work,  or  both,  or  other  conditions,  which  if 
satisfactorily  met  will  entitle  the  student  to  re-enrolment  or  re-admission. 
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APPEALS 

A student  wishing  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  against  a decision  of  the  School 
Council  should  consult  the  Secretary  of  the  School  or  the  Office  of  the  University 
Registrar  about  the  preparation  and  submission  of  his  petition  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate. 
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ADMISSION  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  BURSARIES 
Ontario  Students 

Admission  scholarships  and  bursaries  are  awarded  by  the  University  and  other 
interested  bodies.  Full  details  are  contained  in  the  Admission  Awards  Calendar 
available  at  secondary  schools,  or  from  the  Office  of  Student  Awards,  Simcoe 
Hall,  University  of  Toronto.  Applications  must  be  made  through  the  Principal 
of  the  secondary  school,  by  April  1 9. 

Non-Ontario  Students 

All  interested  non-Ontario  students  should  apply  to  the  Office  of  Student 
Awards,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto  by  June  1.  A limited  number  of 
scholarships  are  reserved  for  students  living  outside  the  Province  of  Ontario,  but 
as  competition  is  keen  such  students  must  not  count  on  receiving  assistance  but 
are  advised  rather  to  ensure  that  they  have  sufficient  funds  from  their  own 
government  or  from  private  sources  to  cover  all  probable  expenses. 


A SUMMARY  OF  THE  REGULATIONS 

■ I OF  THE  CAPUT  CONCERNING  STUDENT  DISCIPLINE 

aifc- 

I 1.  Subject  to  the  General  Regulations  of  the  Caput  of  the  University  regard- 
I ing  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  discipline,  the  Council  of  the  School  of  Physical  and 
' Health  Education  has  disciplinary  jurisdiction  over  the  conduct  of  all  students 
law  . registered  in  the  School  in  all  matters  of  local  or  internal  concern.  Jurisdiction 
! over  the  conduct  of  students  while  in  residence,  regardless  of  the  Division  of  the 
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University  in  which  they  are  registered,  is  vested  in  the  body  administering  the 
residence. 

2.  Jurisdiction  concerning  conduct  likely  to  affect  the  interests  of  the  Univer- 
sity as  a whole  is  vested  in  the  Caput. 

3.  The  Students’  Administrative  Council  will  be  supported  in  the  proper  per- 
formance of  all  its  obligations  and  duties  as  provided  in  its  Constitution. 

4.  Where  the  appropriate  body  exercising  disciplinary  jurisdiction  has  found 
that  a student  of  the  University  has  engaged  in  conduct  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  University,  the  Caput  may,  in  its  discretion,  suspend  or  expel  such  student 
from  the  academic  privileges  of  the  University.  Every  decision  of  the  Caput 
involving  the  expulsion  of  a student  from  the  University  requires  confirmation 
of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

5.  Any  student  who  interferes  with  the  personal  liberty  of  another  or  who 
subjects  another  student  to  indignity  or  personal  violence  may  be  considered  by 
the  Caput  or  any  other  body  exercising  disciplinary  jurisdiction  in  the  University 
to  have  committed  a breach  of  discipline. 

6.  Initiation  ceremonies  involving  physical  violence,  personal  indignity,  inter- 
ference with  personal  liberty,  or  destruction  of  property,  may  be  deemed  a breach 
of  discipline  by  the  Caput  or  any  other  body  exercising  disciplinary  jurisdiction 
in  the  University. 

7.  Without  limiting  the  disciplinary  powers  vested  in  the  respective  bodies 
exercising  disciplinary  jurisdiction  as  set  forth  in  sections  1-6,  the  following 
are  cited  as  illustrations  of  conduct  which,  in  the  past,  has  been  considered  a 
breach  of  discipline  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  University: 

(a)  The  organizing  of  a parade  on  the  streets  of  the  city  or  taking  part  in  such 
a parade  without  permission  of  the  authorities. 

(b)  The  destruction  or  defacing  of  University  property,  raids  on  Residences 
or  other  University  Buildings,  and  the  breaking  into  University  buildings. 

(c)  Rowdy  and  other  forms  of  behaviour,  either  on  or  off  the  Campus,  of 
such  an  objectionable  nature  as  to  bring  the  University  into  public  dis- 
repute. 

8.  Student  Clubs  and  Associations 

(a)  The  constitution  of  every  society  or  association  of  students  in  the  Univer- 
sity and  all  amendments  to  such  constitution  require  to  be  approved  by 
the  relevant  University  authorities.  The  giving  of  approval  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  programmes  of  student  societies  and  associations,  shall 
rest  as  follows: 

(i)  With  the  authorities  of  the  College,  Faculty  or  School  concerned 
where  the  membership  of  the  student,  society  or  association  is 
drawn  from  a single  College,  Faculty  or  School. 

(ii)  With  the  Board  of  Stewards  of  Hart  House,  where  the  student 
society  or  association  is  a Committee  of  Hart  House  and  is  controlled 
by  the  Board  of  Stewards  of  Hart  House. 

(iii)  With  the  Caput,  in  the  case  of  all  other  student  societies  and  asso- 
ciations. 
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(b)  No  approval  will  be  given  by  any  of  the  authorities  listed  in  (a)  above 
to  the  constitution  of  any  society  or  association  of  students  if  that 
constitution  permits: 

(i)  Membership  in  the  society  or  association  to  persons  who  are  not 
students  of  the  University,  unless  in  the  case  of  societies  listed  in 
(a)  (ii)  above,  where  membership  is  open  also  to  graduates  of  the 
University  and  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University. 

(ii)  Any  action  of  discrimination  based  upon  race,  religion  or  colour. 
9.  The  name  of  the  University  is  not  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a publica- 
tion of  any  kind  without  permission  of  the  Caput. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS,  BURSARIES  AND  LOANS 

For  details  of  the  various  scholarships,  prizes,  bursaries,  and  loan  funds 
available  on  entering  the  First  Year  in  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health 
Education,  students  are  advised  to  consult  the  Admission  Awards  calendar, 
copies  of  which  are  available  in  all  high  schools. 


First  Year 

MARGARET  EATON  SCHOLARSHIP 
The  Margaret  Eaton  Scholarship,  the  gift  of  The  Eaton  Foundation,  in  memory 
of  Mrs.  Timothy  Eaton,  Founder  of  The  Margaret  Eaton  School  of  Literature 
and  Expression,  to  the  value  of  Eight  Hundred  and  Eifty  Dollars  ($850),  will  be 
awarded  to  the  woman  student  who  ranks  first  among  the  women  students  in  the 
Eirst  Year  of  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education. 


Second  Year 

MARGARET  EATON  SCHOLARSHIP 
The  Margaret  Eaton  Scholarship,  the  gift  of  The  Eaton  Foundation,  in 
memory  of  Mrs.  Timothy  Eaton,  Founder  of  The  Margaret  Eaton  School  of 
Literature  and  Expression,  to  the  value  of  Eight  Hundred  and  Eifty  Dollars 
($850),  will  be  awarded  to  the  woman  student  who  ranks  first  among  the  women 
students  in  the  Second  Year  of  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education. 


Third  Year 

MARGARET  EATON  SCHOLARSHIP 
The  Margaret  Eaton  Scholarship,  the  gift  of  The  Eaton  Foundation,  in 
memory  of  Mrs.  Timothy  Eaton,  Founder  of  The  Margaret  Eaton  School  of 
Literature  and  Expression,  to  the  value  of  Eight  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars 
($850),  will  be  awarded  to  the  woman  student  who  ranks  first  among  the 
women  students  in  the  Third  Year  of  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health 
Education. 


EMMA  SCOTT  NASMITH  SCHOLARSHIP 
The  Emma  Scott  Nasmith  Scholarship  in  the  amount  of  One  Hundred  and 
Eifty  Dollars  ($150),  the  gift  of  The  Eaton  Foundation,  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Emma  Scott  Raff  Nasmith,  First  Principal  of  The  Margaret  Eaton  School  of 
Literature  and  Expression,  will  be  awarded  to  the  woman  student  who  attains 
the  highest  average  in  the  three  English  courses  offered  in  the  first  three  years 
in  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education.  In  order  to  qualify,  the  student 
must  have  a passing  average  in  each  English  examination,  and  at  least  B average 
in  the  three  English  papers. 
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Fourth  Year 

MARGARET  EATON  SCHOLARSHIP 
The  Margaret  Eaton  Scholarship,  in  the  amount  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Dollars  ($150),  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Timothy  Eaton,  Founder  of  the  Margaret 
Eaton  School  of  Literature  and  Expression,  will  be  awarded  to  the  woman 
student  who  ranks  highest  among  the  women  students  in  the  Fourth  Year  of 
the  course  in  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education. 

Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Years 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ALUMNI  LOAN  FUND 
This  fund  comes  from  subscriptions  received  originally  in  1919  and  in  suc- 
ceeding years  from  graduates  of  the  University  and  is  administered  by  the 
University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association. 

Loans  are  available  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  enrolled  in  a 
full-time  course  at  the  University  in  second  and  subsequent  years. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, Alumni  House,  47  Willcocks  Street,  Toronto. 

All  Years 

DEVONSHIRE  LOAN  FUND 

This  fund  has  been  established  by  graduates  and  friends  of  Devonshire  House 
to  assist  students  in  the  Residence.  Complete  details  are  available  from  the  Dean 
of  Devonshire  House. 

ONTARIO  STUDENT  AWARDS  PROGRAM 
All  students  who  are  residents  of  Ontario  and  who  satisfy  the  admission  re- 
quirements of  a Canadian  university  or  an  eligible  post-secondary  institution 
in  Ontario  may  apply  for  an  award  under  this  Program.  To  receive  an  award  a 
student  must  establish  a need  for  assistance  and  enrol  in  an  eligible  institution 
in  a course  other  than  Divinity  in  the  year  of  award.  An  award  under  this 
Program  will  be  made  to  the  extent  of  established  need  in  a combination  of  a 
non-repayable  grant  and  a Canada  Student  Loan.  Application  forms  are  avail- 
able at  all  post-secondary  eligible  institutions. 

CANADA  STUDENT  LOANS  PLAN 
Full  details  of  this  Plan  are  available  in  a brochure  issued  by  the  Government 
of  Canada  which  may  be  obtained  at  all  eligible  post-secondary  institutions  in 
Ontario.  Students  not  eligible  under  the  Ontario  Student  Awards  Program  may 
apply  for  a Canada  Student  Loan  provided  they  are  attending  an  institution  in 
Canada  or  abroad  which  has  been  designated  as  eligible  for  Canada  Student 
Loans  only.  The  application  form  for  the  Ontario  Student  Awards  Program  is 
also  used  for  the  Canada  Student  Loans  Plan. 


Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Years 

ATA  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATION 
BURSARIES 

Gift  of  the  Automotive  Transport  Association  of  Ontario,  of  variable  value, 
awarded  to  undergraduate  students  in  any  Faculty  or  School  who,  due  to  sudden, 
unforeseen  personal  or  family  difficulties  find  themselves  in  serious  financial 
straits. 


ATKINSON  “IN-COURSE”  BURSARIES 
Gift  of  the  Atkinson  Charitable  Foundation,  of  variable  value,  awarded  to  , 
students  resident  in  Ontario  who  obtain  at  least  Second  Class  Honour  standing  I 
in  the  annual  examinations  of  the  previous  year,  and  who  demonstrate  financial 
need. 

BIRKS  FAMILY  FOUNDATION  BURSARIES 
One  or  more  bursaries  of  varying  value,  the  gift  of  Henry  Birks  and  Sons  Ltd., 
to  be  awarded  to  students  registered  in  the  University  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Scholarships  and  Other  Awards. 

THE  FAMILY  BURSARY  FUND 

One  or  more  bursaries  to  a total  annual  value  of  the  income  from  a capital 
sum  of  $20,000  for  students  registered  in  the  second  or  higher  year  of  any 
degree  course,  who  have  satisfactory  academic  standing  and  demonstrate  finan- 
cial need.  Preference  will  be  given  to  overseas  students. 

PATRICIA  HAMILTON  BURSARIES 
Provided  by  the  Estate  of  the  late  Patricia  Hamilton  of  Port  Hope.  The  value  i 
of  the  awards  are  variable,  according  to  the  annual  interest  available.  To  be  t 
awarded  to  students  registered  in  any  full-time  degree  or  diploma  course  who  J 
indicate  financial  need.  If  two  or  more  students  present  cases  of  equal  merit  and  I 
insufficient  funds  exist  to  assist  them  all,  preference  will  be  given  to  any  student  li 
enrolled  at  Victoria  College.  Application  should  be  made  on  the  University  in- 
course award  form  submitted  to  College  Registrar /Secretary  of  the  Faculty  or 
School,  on  or  before  October  15. 

I.B.M.— THOMAS  J.  WATSON  MEMORIAL  BURSARY  FUND 
The  International  Business  Machines  Company  Limited  has  made  available 
an  annual  grant  of  $1,000  for  bursaries  to  students  registered  in  a full-time  j 
course  in  the  University  of  Toronto  who  have  satisfactory  standing  and  who  i 
demonstrate  financial  need. 


I 
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THE  MABEL  MELISSA  JOHNSTON  BURSARIES 
I The  Mabel  Melissa  Johnston  Bursaries — Provided  by  a bequest  of  the  late 
I Mabel  Melissa  Johnston,  one  or  more  awards  to  a total  value  of  approximately 
$500  annually  are  available  to  students  registered  in  any  year  of  a full-time  course 
who  have  a minimum  of  Second  Class  or  B standing  and  who  are  in  need  of 
financial  assistance. 

PROCTER  AND  GAMBLE  BURSARIES 
Gift  of  the  Procter  and  Gamble  Company  of  Canada,  of  variable  value, 
I awarded  to  students  who  obtain  at  least  Second  Class  Honour  standing  at  the 
annual  examinations  of  the  previous  year,  and  who  demonstrate  financial  need. 

Application  for  the  eight  bursary  programmes  named  above  may  be  made  on 
the  regular  University  In-Course  Award  form  available  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  School.  The  form  should  be  completed  in  duplicate  and  returned  to  the 
School  Office  by  October  15.  Application  for  the  ATA  Trucking  Industry  Educa- 
I tional  Foundation  Bursaries  may  be  submitted  at  any  time  during  the  session  to 
the  Office  of  Student  Awards. 


! 
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KHAKI  UNIVERSITY  AND  Y.M.C.A.  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 


I Two  Khaki  University  and  Y.M.C.A.  Memorial  Scholarships,  each  of  the 
value  of  one  half  the  annual  income  (approximately  $700)  from  the  Fund, 
awarded  to  students  enrolled  in  the  second  or  higher  year  of  any  degree  course 
in  any  Faculty  or  School,  who  have  first  class  honour  standing.  Preference  will 
be  given  to  sons  and  daughters  of  service  men.  Applications  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Office  of  Student  Awards  before  October  15. 


S.  UBUKATA  FUND  FOR  JAPANESE  STUDENTS 
Gift  of  the  late  S.  Ubukata,  provides  assistance  for  students  from  Japan  proper 
who  are  in  good  standing  and  who  are  not  in  receipt  of  any  form  of  award  or 
; financial  assistance  from  another  source.  Applications  must  be  submitted  to  the 
I Office  of  Student  Awards  before  June  1. 


I 
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Graduate  Awards 

TAYLOR  STATTEN  MEMORIAL  FELLOWSHIP 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  Taylor  Statten  Memorial  Fellowship,  annual 
value  $1,000,  open  to  applicants  from  any  Canadian  university  and  tenable  at 
any  university  considered  appropriate  for  the  fellow. 

The  award  has  been  established  to  assist  post-baccalaureate  study  in  any  profes- 
sional field  or  career  related  to  youth  services,  such  as,  but  not  restricted  to, 
physical  and  health  education,  psychology,  teaching,  the  ministry,  and  social 
work. 

Applications  for  the  award  must  be  submitted  before  March  1 of  the  year  in 
which  application  is  made,  and  application  forms  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
transcript  of  University  record.  Applicants  are  also  responsible  for  ensuring  that 
three  letters  of  recommendation  reach  the  Committee  before  March  1 : at  least 
two  of  these  letters  should  be  written  by  University  teachers  with  whom  the 
applicant  has  studied.  Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Taylor  Statten  Memorial 
Fund  Committee.  Only  candidates  under  the  age  of  25  will  be  considered. 

Further  information  regarding  the  award  and  application  forms  can  be  secured 
from:  Office  of  Student  Awards,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5,  Ontario. 
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TIME  SCHEDULE,  1971-1972* 


1971  Jan.  15  Application  for  admission  to  Fall  Term 

must  be  filed. 

Sept.  8 to  24 Registration  for  degree  candidates  at 


the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  65 
St.  George  Street  (9.15-12.30  and 
1.30-4.30  Mon.  to  Fri.). 

Registration  for  Special  Students  and 
Advanced  Diploma  candidates  at  the 
School  of  Social  Work,  5th  Floor 
(Room  519D),  246  Bloor  Street 
West. 


li. 


Sept.  8 — Wednesday  10  a.m.  Group  meetings  re  programme 

planning  for  all  M.S.W.  students,  fol- 
lowed by  individual  appointments 
through  Thursday. 

At  the  same  time  students  in  advanced 
programmes  will  be  expected  to  ar- 
range an  appointment  through  the 
Chairman  of  the  Educational  Plan- 
ning Panel. 

Sept.  13 — Monday  First  term  begins,  9 am. 

Oct.  1 1 — Monday  Thanksgiving. 

To  be  announced**  ......  Autumn  Convocations. 


Dec.  1 7 — Friday  First  term  ends  at  5 p.m. 

1972  Jan.  3 — Monday Second  term  begins. 

Mar.  3 1 — Friday  Good  Friday. 

Apr.  21 — Friday Second  term  ends. 

To  be  announced**  Spring  Convocations. 

*The  School  reserves  the  right  to  make  such  changes  in  the  time  schedule  as 
it  may  find  necessary  or  desirable. 

♦The  determination  of  specific  Convocation  dates  in  the  Fall  and  Spring  is 
now  a matter  for  the  Senate’s  Committee  on  Ceremonials.  Divisions  will  be 
notified  by  the  Committee  when  dates  have  been  set. 
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1970-1971 
(Partial  Listing) 

ACADEMIC  OFFICERS  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY 

President  C.  T.  Bissell,  M.A.,  PH.D.,  D.  ES  L.,  D.  LITT.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 
Executive  Vice-President  (Academic)  and  Provost  J.  H.  Sword,  M.A. 
Vice-Provost  and  Executive  Assistant  to  the  President  D.  F.  Forster,  A.M. 
Vice-President  (Health  Sciences)  . J.  D.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C) 
Vice-President  (Research  Administration) 

G.  de  B.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  B.A.,  PH.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

Vice-President  and  Registrar R.  Ross,  M.B.E.,  M.A. 

Chief  Librarian  . . . R.  H.  Blackburn,  M.A.,  B.L.S.,  M.S.,  LL.D. 

OFFICERS  OF 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 

Acting  Dean W.  D.  Baines,  B.SC.,  M.S.,  PH.D, 

Associate  Dean,  Division  II — The  Social  Sciences 

J.  A.  Sawyer,  B.COM.,  M.A.,  PH.D. 

Assistant  Dean F.  A.  Sherk,  B.A.,  M.SC.,  PH.D. 

Secretary  of  the  School Miss  J.  E.  Gordon,  B.A. 

OFFICERS  OF 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Director,  and  Senior  Co-ordinator,  Division  I Albert  Rose,  M.A.,  PH.D. 
Senior  Co-ordinator,  Division  II  . . William  A.  Bourke,  B.A.,  D.S.W. 

Senior  Co-ordinator,  Division  III  . A.  John  Farina,  B.A.,  D.S.W. 

Secretary  of  the  School Mrs.  L.  Joan  Godfrey 

Librarian Mrs.  Sadie  E.  Gerridzen,  B.A.,  B.L.S. 

Co-ordinator  of  Admissions  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Kirkpatrick,  B.A.,  M.S.W. 
Registration  and  Records  Secretary  ....  Miss  Dorothy  E.  Ross 
Secretary  to  the  Director Mrs.  Gwen  T.  Collins 
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THE  SCHOOL:  ITS  ORGANIZATION,  FACILITIES, 
AND  RESOURCES 


BACKGROUND  OF  THE  SCHOOL 


In  1914  the  University  of  Toronto  established,  in  its  Department  of  Social 
Service,  the  first  university  school  in  Canada  for  the  education  of  social 
workers,  and  in  1920  it  founded  the  first  university  chair  of  social  science. 
The  present  name  of  the  School  was  adopted  in  1941. 

I The  School  is  one  of  the  several  professional  schools  of  the  University. 
In  academic  matters  it  is  responsible  to  the  Senate  of  the  University  and 
to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  for  the  conduct  of  the  Master  of  Social 
Work  and  Doctor  of  Social  Work  programmes.  For  this  purpose  it  is  a 
part  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  For  the  conduct  of  the  Diploma 
programme  and  all  other  studies  offered,  the  School  is  governed  by  a 
Council.  It  is  a “recognized  school  of  social  work”  by  virtue  of  its  accredi- 
tation by  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education,  and  it  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Canadian  Association  for  Education  in  the  Social  Services,  and 
the  International  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work. 

In  its  history  of  nearly  sixty  years’  duration  the  School  of  Social  Work 
has  been  served  by  only  ten  Directors.  These  include  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  in  social  work  and  social  welfare  and,  more  broadly 
conceived,  the  application  of  the  social  sciences  in  practice.  Robert  M. 
Mclver  directed  the  School  for  two  years  immediately  after  World  War  I 
and  then  left  to  become  an  internationally  renowned  professor  of  Soci- 
ology at  Columbia  University.  Professor  Edward  J.  Urwick  combined  the 
duties  of  the  Director  of  the  School  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Toronto  for  more  than  a decade 
ending  in  1937.  His  social  work  origins  in  the  Settlement  House  move- 
ment in  East  London,  his  great  interest  in  housing  and  living  condi- 
tions, and  his  seminal  work  on  the  Values  of  Life  served  to  bring  great 
distinction  to  the  University  of  Toronto. 

As  the  School  was  in  the  process  of  achieving  graduate  status  in  the 
jUniversity,  the  Directorship  was  assumed  in  1944  by  Harry  M.  Cassidy 
|a  man  whose  scholarship  was  devoted  to  the  application  of  the  sciences 
jof  economics  and  government  to  social  welfare  policy  and  services  in 
Canada.  His  premature  death  in  1951  brought  to  the  leadership  of  the 
School  Professor  Charles  E.  Hendry,  a man  who  devoted  the  next  seven- 
teen years  towards  the  enhancement  of  the  School’s  reputation  for  educa- 
tion and  training  in  the  social  services.  During  these  years  the  School  be- 
gan its  Doctoral  and  Advanced  Diploma  programmes  and  is  now  making 
a distinct  contribution  to  the  staffing  of  a variety  of  new  programmes  in 
social  work  education  in  Canada. 


Albert  Rose 


OUR  DEVELOPING  CURRICULUM 


The  three  new  Concentrations  and  the  additional  specialization  in  re- 
search, all  of  which  were  initiated  in  1970,  will  be  continued.  An  early 
evaluation  of  this  new  experience  in  social  work  practice  indicates  that 
students,  members  of  the  faculty,  field  instructors  and  executives  of  com- 
munity agencies  which  participate  in  the  social  work  practicum  are  satis- 
fied that  graduate  education  based  upon  this  structure  is  an  important  step 
in  the  right  direction.  These  developments  are  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  concept  of  specialization,  which  implies  the  training  of  a social  worker 
for  a particular  job  or  primarily  for  a particular  setting.  It  is  the  view  of 
the  faculty  that  we  must  continue  to  educate  graduate  students  as  pro- 
fessional social  workers  capable  of  a variety  of  roles  within  a variety  of 
settings.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  our  educational  programme 
is  fundamentally  generic  and  that  it  is  our  intention  to  train  all  graduates 
for  every  form  of  professional  practice  that  happens  to  require  personnel. 

A year  ago  I wrote  that  “the  new  curriculum  is  the  most  flexible  de- 
sign ever  formulated  in  the  University  of  Toronto  School  of  Social 
Work”.  After  a year  of  experience  it  is  possible  not  only  ,to  reiterate  this 
statement  but  we  have  much  evidence  from  other  graduate  schools  of 
social  work  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  that  our  educational  pro- 
gramme is  as  flexible  as  any  ever  devised  within  North  America,  and 
more  flexible  than  most  programmes  now  being  offered  in  graduate 
schools.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  incoming  students  may  not  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  significance  of  these  facts  because  they  have  had  no 
previous  experience  with  professional  education  for  social  work  practice. 

In  any  event  the  manner  of  introducing  flexibility  into  a curriculum 
through  the  offering  of  elective  courses,  optional  courses,  tutorials,  courses 
outside  the  department  within  the  University,  and  independent  study, 
takes  time  to  develop.  Members  of  the  teaching  faculty  must  recognize 
the  worth  of  such  alternatives  to  traditional  requirements  in  the  curricu- 
lum, and  students  must  be  able  to  recognize  the  availability  of  these 
opportunities  without  assuming  that  there  is  an  absolute  right  to  substitute 
any  matter  of  interest  within  the  broad  field  of  education  for  certain 
aspects  of  the  graduate  programme  in  social  work  education  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  School,  are  central  to  the  education  of  any  graduate. 

In  this  Calendar  the  new  curriculum,  extending  over  both  years  of  the 
two-year  Master’s  programme,  is  presented  for  the  first  time.  The  Calen- 
dar, however,  is  akin  to  a constitution  and  can  only  indicate  in  general 
terms  the  structure  and  design  of  the  curriculum  and  the  probable  content 
required  to  implement  that  design.  The  availability  of  specific  courses 
will  vary  from  term  to  term  and  from  year  to  year  and,  as  has  always 
been  the  case,  all  aspects  of  the  curriculum  will  be  under  continuous 
review  and  assessment. 

Albert  Rose 
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PHYSICAL  FACILITIES  AND  OTHER  RESOURCES 

f- 

School  Building 

The  School  of  Social  Work  is  located  at  the  northern  end  of  the  St. 
George  Campus,  at  246  Bloor  Street  West,  where  it  shares  the  building 
with  the  School  of  Business.  Facilities  include  lecture  and  seminar  rooms, 
library  (room  508),  student  lounge  (room  110),  and  cafeteria.  The 
School  is  adjacent  to  the  Bedford  exit  of  the  St.  George  subway  station 
(see  map  on  page  48) . 


I Library 

The  School  Library  has  been  developed  both  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
School  and  as  a research  centre.  It  contains  a noteworthy  collection  of 
books,  documents,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  covering  the  principal  fields 
of  interest  in  social  work  and  related  sciences  and  arts.  The  Library  is 
open  to  students  on  weekday  evenings  as  well  as  during  the  regular  Uni- 
versity office  hours. 

Students  also  have  access  to  additional  library  facilities  including  the 
main  library  of  the  University  and  a considerable  number  of  specialized 
libraries  both  on  and  off  the  campus.  The  public  library  is  also  con- 
veniently located. 


Research 

I Arrangements  are  made  with  government  departments,  social  agencies, 
and  organizations  concerned  with  social  welfare  for  students  to  use  rele- 
vant data  for  research,  or  to  obtain  co-operation  in  research  projects.  The 
diversity  of  such  organizations  accessible  to  students  in  Toronto  offers 
wide  opportunities  in  the  choice  of  research  topics. 


Field  Placements 

Each  student  is  assigned  to  a teaching  centre  for  practice  under  super- 
vision and  instruction  of  a field  instructor.  The  student  is  engaged  in 
the  actual  work  and  services  of  the  teaching  centre.  Assignments  are 
selected  and  planned  to  provide  the  student  with  opportunities  to  deepen 
his  understanding  of  the  subject  matter  in  all  areas  of  the  curriculum. 
A large  number  of  health  and  welfare  agencies,  hospitals,  and  clinics 
collaborate  with  the  School  to  provide  practicum  experiences.  The  vari- 
ety of  settings  available  to  students  for  the  practicum  is  indicated  by  the 
current  list  of  Teaching  Centres  and  Field  Instructors  on  pages  44-46. 


^tudents’  Association 

jUp  to  1969-70  the  Students’  Association  functioned  within  a formal 
^tructure  comprising  an  elected  student  executive  and  several  standing 
^nd  ad  hoc  committees.  This  arrangement  was  discontinued  by  the  stu- 
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dents  in  1970-1.  At  the  present  time  students  consider  ad  hoc  committees 
formed  to  deal  with  issues,  problems,  and  projects  to  be  the  preferred 
means  of  meeting  their  needs. 

Alumni  Association 

The  School  of  Social  Work  Alumni  was  organized  in  1915  and  has  pro- 
vided a valuable  contact  between  the  School  and  its  graduates.  Social 
Work  Alumni  participate  actively  with  other  alumni  associations  of  the 
University  in  the  annual  Varsity  Appeal;  a member  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation serves  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Alumni  Association,  also  on  the  Senate  of  the  University  and  its  Board 
of  Social  Work  Studies. 

The  Alumni  give  leadership  in  recruiting,  and  undertake  various  other 
useful  projects.  Special  funds  have  been  built  into  a Student  Loan  Fund 
and  awards  designated  in  honour  of  alumni  of  the  School. 


UNIVERSITY-WIDE  FACILITIES  AND  RESOURCES 
LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS 

Any  student  wishing  accommodation  in  any  of  the  various  residences 
is  advised  to  make  direct  enquiry  and  application  to  the  appropriate 
institution  as  early  as  possible.  Information  concerning  Campus  Co- 
operative may  be  obtained  from  Campus  Co-operative  Residences,  Inc., 
395  Huron  St.,  Toronto  181  (telephone  964-1961).  Enquiries  regarding 
the  Graduate  Student  Residence  should  be  sent  to  the  Warden,  321 
Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  181. 

University  Housing  Service 

Information  concerning  the  married  student  apartment  buildings  on 
Charles  St.  West,  as  well  as  various  other  off-campus  housing  accom- 
modation can  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  University  Housing 
Service,  49  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  181  (telephone  928-2542). 

RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES 

Hart  House  is  a social  and  recreational  club  of  which  every  full-time  male 
student  in  the  University  is  a member.  Women  students  in  the  School  ofi 
Social  Work  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Women’s  Athletic  Asso-^ 
ciation,  and  the  facilities  of  the  Benson  Building  are  available  to  them ! 
Detailed  information  about  Hart  House  and  the  Women’s  Athletic  Asso  i 
ciation  may  be  obtained  directly  from  these  organizations.  j 

Every  graduate  student  registered  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
has  become,  by  virtue  of  the  fee  he  has  paid,  a member  of  the  Graduatd 
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3Hil5,  ; Students'  Union,  and  is  entitled  to  full  use  of  its  many  facilities.  The 
P'tliE.  i Union  building  is  situated  at  16  Bancroft  Avenue  (south  of  Harbord 
Street,  between  Spadina  Avenue  and  Huron  Street).  Refer  to  The 
I Varsity  for  information  about  coming  events,  or  telephone  the  Executive 
f Assistant  at  928-2391  between  9 a.m.  and  5 p.m. 
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The  International  Student  Centre  is  located  in  historic  Cumberland 
House,  at  33  St.  George  Street.  This  beautiful  new  home  for  the  Centre 
jwas  made  possible  through  the  co-operation  of  the  University  which  pro- 
ivided  the  building,  and  the  Rotary  Clubs  in  the  area  which  raised  over 
{$200,000  for  the  restoration,  renovation  and  furnishing  of  the  Centre. 
Isc  succeeds  the  organization  known  as  Friendly  Relations  with  Over- 
‘seas  Students  (pros),  well  known  to  all  overseas  students  and  to  many 
Canadians.  It  was  established  by  the  University  to  continue  the  programme 
of  PROS.  It  provides  a meeting  place  on  campus  for  all  students  from 
Canada  and  abroad  to  come  together  in  organized  programmes  or  informal 
gatherings  in  a multi-cultural  setting.  The  “international  community”  on 
the  campus  can  find  there  ample  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas,  to  dem- 
ionstrate  their  cultures,  and  to  relax  together. 

There  is  no  membership  fee  and  all  students,  Canadian  and  overseas, 
graduate  and  undergraduate,  are  invited  to  register  for  the  mailing  list. 
They  are  welcome  to  use  any  of  the  facilities  at  isc,  to  participate  in  its 
lactivities,  to  help  on  the  programme  committees,  and  to  perpetuate  its 
spirit. 


UNIVERSITY  HEALTH  SERVICE 


Miliffi  Clinical,  psychiatric,  athletic  injury  and  infirmary  services  are  available, 
as  outlined  in  the  Health  Service  brochure. 
iit|  Effi,  ^ medical  examination  is  required  of  any  student,  annually,  before 
25^2!  participating  in  organized  or  competitive  athletics. 

i Vaccination  against  Smallpox  at  the  Health  Service  is  required  before 
October  15  unless  a certificate  of  successful  vaccination  within  the  pre- 
vious three  years  is  produced. 

uU.tiii)ii  j Chest  X-ray  for  tuberculosis  is  required  of  all  students  in  their  first 

tieSdv.  /ear  or  final  year  at  this  University,  unless  they  produce  proof  of  a 

ilbletit  lormal  chest  X-ray  or  a negative  reaction  to  tuberculin  skin  testing 

jblfloi;  yithin  the  previous  six  months,  and  is  required  annually  of  all  students 

(tliltt  |vhose  domicile  is  not  in  Canada.  Notices  will  be  posted  in  October 

jbout  the  time  and  place  at  which  a student  may  have  an  X-ray. 

■ The  office  of  the  University  Health  Service  is  at  256  Huron  Street 
IIkCu  corner  of  Russell  Street),  and  is  open  during  university  office  hours 
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throughout  the  year.  To  obtain  a physician’s  advice  during  university 
office  hours,  apply  in  person  or  telephone  the  St.  George  office:  men — 
928-2459;  women — 928-2456.  At  other  times  call  the  infirmary,  928- 
2458.  When  the  infirmary  is  closed,  or  if  there  is  no  answer,  call  Univer- 
sity switchboard  at  928-2011  and  ask  for  a Health  Service  physician. 
For  the  psychiatric  division,  an  appointment  may  be  made  in  person  at 
2 Bancroft  Street  or  by  telephoning  928-2441. 

Any  student  who  is  not  already  enrolled  is  strongly  urged  to  enrol  in 
Ontario  Hospital  Insurance  (OHSC)  and  Ontario  Health  Services  Insur- 
ance Plan  (OHSIP).  Information  and  application  forms  are  available 
at  the  Health  Service. 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
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The  School  offers  an  opportunity  for  graduate  social  workers  to  up-date- 
knowledge  for  practice  through  a series  of  seminars  conducted  generally  i 
in  the  month  of  June.  Early  enquiry  should  be  made  to  the  Admissions  | 
Office,  School  of  Social  Work  (Telephone  928-3254).  ® 

Community  groups  wishing  to  initiate  educational  opportunities  on  an! 
extension  basis  should  be  in  direct  contact  with  the  regular  Division  ofi  * 
University  Extension,  84  Queen’s  Park  Crescent,  Toronto  181  (Telephone!  y 
928-2393).  | 


UNDERGRADUATE  PREPARATION 


The  desirable  undergraduate  preparation  is  a liberal  arts  course  with 
emphasis  on  the  humanities  and  the  social  and  behavioural  sciences  in 
either  a general  or  honours  course.  Candidates  for  admission  must 
demonstrate  in  their  undergraduate  work  evidence  of  their  capacity  tc 
undertake  graduate  studies. 

Ideally  the  programme  should  include  courses  in  history  and  philo- 
sophy, anthropology,  economics,  political  science,  psychology,  and  socio 
logy.  Introductory  courses  in  statistics  and  research  methods  provide 
additional  useful  background.  The  undergraduate  should  give  particulai 
attention  to  the  mastering  of  spoken  and  written  English. 

It  is  recognized  that  students’  interests  vary  and  that  undergraduate 
colleges  will  provide  different  opportunities.  Suggestions  regarding  parti  ; 
cular  courses  are  offered  as  a guide  and  not  as  a requirement.  School  stafij 
are  available  for  discussion  of  undergraduate  preparation  with  studentis 
and  student  advisers. 
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GENERAL  ADMISSION  PROCEDURE 


1.  Persons  contemplating  study  in  the  School  may  seek  an  interview  with 
the  Admissions  Office  before  applying  formally  for  admission. 

2.  Successful  applicants  will  be  admitted  to  the  School  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Fall  term.  Applications  for  admission  must  be  submitted  by 
January  15  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  enrol. 
Since  February  1 is  the  closing  date  for  applications  for  Welfare  Fel- 
lowships and  these  are  not  normally  considered  until  the  applicant  has 
been  accepted  for  postgraduate  work  by  a university,  it  is  important 
that  applications  for  candidacy  to  advanced  programmes  should  be 
made  as  early  as  possible  and  not  later  than  January  1. 

3.  Admission  to  the  School  of  Social  Work  may  be  refused  to  an  other- 
wise qualified  applicant  if  in  a given  year  space  in  the  School  is  not 
available.  Because  of  restricted  accommodation  in  classroom  and  field 
practice,  the  University  has  found  it  necessary  to  limit  enrolment  in  the 
various  divisions.  Applicants  should,  therefore,  regard  the  published 
admission  requirements  as  specifying  only  eligibility  for  application 
to  the  School. 


4.  Facility  in  the  use  of  the  English  language  is  essential  for  graduate 
studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  Therefore,  wherever  there  is  doubt 
about  such  facility,  applicants  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  their 
competence  in  English  language  on  the  basis  of  the  tests  administered 
by  the  English  Language  Institute,  University  of  Michigan,  or  by  the 
Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language  of  the  Educational  Testing 

I Service  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Eurther  information  about  the  ad- 
i ministration  of  the  tests  can  be  secured  from  either  (a)  the  local  centre 
j of  the  United  States  Information  Service,  or,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  the 
I English  Language  Institute,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich- 
j igan,  U.S.A.;  or  (b)  toefl.  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New 
j Jersey,  u.s.a.  Students  applying  for  this  test  should  notify  the  English 
i Language  Institute  that  they  intend  to  apply  to  the  University  of 
i Toronto  School  of  Social  Work.  Only  where  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
! language  of  instruction  and  examination  in  the  undergraduate  pro- 
. gramme  was  uniformly  in  English  will  entrance  be  permitted  without 
an  English  language  test. 

5.  (a)  The  School  of  Graduate  Studies  (M.S.W.  and  D.S.W.  Candidates) 

1 Application  for  admission  must  be  made  in  the  first  instance  on  forms 
j to  be  supplied  by  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  65  St.  George  Street, 
I Toronto  181,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  transcripts  in  duplicate.  A 
■ $10.00  application  fee  (cheque  or  money  order  made  payable  to  the 
I University  of  Toronto  at  par  in  Toronto)  must  accompany  an  original 
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application  for  admission.  The  application  fee  will  not  be  refunded  to 
the  applicant. 

When  these  completed  forms  are  returned  to  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  one  copy  of  the  application  form  and  one  copy  of  the  tran- 
script will  be  sent  by  them  to  the  School  of  Social  Work,  which  will 
then  forward  a Personal  Information  Form  and  Choice  of  Concen- 
tration sheet  to  the  applicant  for  completion  and  return  to  the  School 
of  Social  Work,  246  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  181. 

If  the  need  for  further  information  is  indicated  after  all  documenta- 
tion is  completed  by  a Master’s  degree  candidate,  an  admissions  inter- 
view may  be  arranged  at  the  School  of  Social  Work  at  the  request  of 
the  applicant  or  of  the  School.  Applicants  for  Doctoral  candidacy  are 
required  to  have  an  interview.  If  distance  is  prohibitive  in  any  situation, 
an  interview  may  be  conducted  elsewhere  by  someone  authorized  by 
the  School. 

A decision  regarding  an  application  will  be  given  by  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  as  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  the  applicant’s 
final  grades. 

Those  students  who  have  not  at  the  time  of  application  received 
their  undergraduate  degree  are  responsible  for  filing  final  transcripts  in 
duplicate  before  enrolment.  School  of  Graduate  Studies’  committees 
will  not  consider  programmes  of  study  until  such  documents  have  been 
submitted. 

When  an  applicant’s  credentials  are  from  a university  whose  cur- 
ricula cannot  be  readily  appraised  by  the  graduate  department  and 
Degree  Committee  concerned,  the  applicant  will  be  required  to  register 
in  the  first  instance  as  a Special  (Non-degree)  Student  for  at  least  four 
months.  If,  after  this  period,  the  department  is  convinced  that  the  stu- 
dent is  qualified  for  degree  candidature,  it  may  recommend  to  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  that  the  student  be  enrolled  for  the  degree, 
and  the  four-month  period  as  a Special  Student  shall  not  prevent  his 
receiving  residence  credit  for  the  academic  year  in  question.  If  the  stu- 
dent is  not  recommended  by  the  department  for  candidature,  he  may 
continue  as  a Special  Student  for  the  remainder  of  the  academic  year, 
when  his  case  will  be  reviewed  by  the  department  and  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.  If  it  is  then  apparent  that  the  student  is  not  qualified 
to  proceed  to  the  degree,  he  shall  be  refused  further  enrolment  in  the 
Graduate  School  but  will  be  granted  a Certificate  of  Attendance  for  the 
year  which  he  has  spent  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

{b)  The  School  of  Social  Work  (Advanced  Diploma  Candidates  and 
Non-degree  Special  Students) 

Application  for  admission  must  be  made  on  forms  to  be  supplied  by  the 
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School  of  Social  Work,  246  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  181,  and  must 
be  accompanied  by  transcripts  in  duplicate.  When  these  completed 
GtaJa  forms  are  returned  to  the  School  of  Social  Work,  an  admissions  inter- 
tketij  Hi  will  be  requested  or,  if  distance  is  prohibitive  in  any  situation, 

ihicli  ?!  the  interview  may  be  conducted  by  someone  authorized  by  the  School. 
Coj;  |l  ^ A decision  regarding  an  application  will  be  given  by  the  School  of 
feSdn  Social  Work  as  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  the  applicant’s  final 
grades. 
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|j]  REGISTRATION  AND  ENROLMENT 

(a)  The  School  of  Graduate  Studies  (M.S.W.  and  D.S.W.  Candidates) 
Registration  begins  at  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  65  St.  George 
Street,  where  Fees  Forms  are  given  to  students  whose  admission  has 
been  approved.  On  presentation  of  a receipted  “registration  copy”  of 
Fees  Form  from  the  Comptroller’s  Office  confirming  that  at  least  the 
first  instalment  has  been  paid,  the  student  will  receive  an  ATL  (admit- 
to-lectures)  card  and  enrolment  forms  which  will  be  issued  at  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies.  (After  the  deadline  of  September  24  the  penalty 
for  late  registration  is  $10,  plus  $1  for  each  day  of  lateness  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $20.  In  no  case  will  registration  or  reregistration  be  per- 
mitted after  November  1.)  Students  continuing  in  a degree  programme, 
whether  full  time  or  part  time,  must  follow  the  same  procedure. 

The  student  then  completes  the  personal  information  requested  at  the 
top  of  the  enrolment  forms,  signs  them,  and  hands  them  in  at  the  gen- 
jeral  office  of  the  School  of  Social  Work  (room  519)  to  be  processed  by 
ithe  Registration  and  Records  Secretary. 

j Group  meetings  and  an  individual  appointment  with  an  educational 
programme  counsellor  will  assist  each  Master’s  degree  student  to  plan 
his  programme  of  study  during  the  week  prior  to  the  beginning  of  classes. 
Doctoral  candidates  will  be  able  to  discuss  study  programmes  with  an 
educational  planning  panel  as  well  as  with  faculty  members  of  the  School 
who  are  offering  advanced  courses.  Since  classes  in  the  advanced  pro- 
gramme will  not  normally  begin  until  the  last  week  in  September,  doc- 
toral candidates  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  explore  course  offerings 
both  in  the  School  and  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 

The  School  of  Social  Work  is  responsible  for  listing  the  courses  of 
jStudy  on  the  above-mentioned  enrolment  forms  and  for  securing  the  ap- 
.•  propriate  signatures,  which  may  require  time  for  correspondence  with 
other  departments.  Not  later  than  October  31  the  School  of  Social  Work 
must  submit  all  programmes  to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  for  ap- 
proval by  the  Degree  Committee  of  our  Division.  Any  changes  in  the 
original  programme  must  also  be  recommended  by  the  School  of  Social 
Work  for  approval  by  the  Degree  Committee. 
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(b)  The  School  of  Social  Work  (Advanced  Diploma  Candidates  and 
Non-degree  Special  Students) 

Students  whose  admission  has  been  approved  will  obtain  Fees  Forms 
from  the  School  of  Social  Work.  On  presentation  of  a receipted  “regis- 
tration copy”  of  Fees  Form  from  the  Comptroller’s  Office  confirming 
that  at  least  the  first  instalment  has  been  paid,  the  student  will  receive 
an  ATL  (admit-to-lectures)  card  issued  by  the  registering  official  at  the 
School  of  Social  Work  (Registration  and  Records  Secretary,  room 
519-D).  Part-time  students  must  pay  fees  in  full  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion for  courses  which  they  plan  to  take.  (After  the  deadline  of  Septem- 
ber 24  the  penalty  for  late  registration  is  $10,  plus  $1  for  each  day  of 
lateness  up  to  a maximum  of  $20.) 

During  the  second  half  of  September,  Advanced  Diploma  candidates 
will  be  able  to  discuss  study  programmes  with  an  educational  planning 
panel  as  well  as  with  faculty  members  of  the  School  who  are  offering 
advanced  courses  (which  will  not  normally  begin  until  the  last  week  in 
September).  Group  meetings  and  an  individual  appointment  with  an 
educational  programme  counsellor  will  assist  each  Special  Student  in 
the  Master’s  programme  to  plan  his  course  of  study  during  the  week 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  classes. 
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I REGULATIONS  FOR  DEGREES  AND  DIPLOMA 

i 

I ; The  credentials  offered  are : 

j Master  of  Social  Work  M.s.w. 

Diploma  in  Advanced  Social  Work  adv.dip.s.w. 
Doctor  of  Social  Work  D.s.w. 

; 

j MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  DEGREE 

^Admission  regulations 
First  Year:  Regular  Students 
■ I A candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work 
i (a)  shall  have  graduated  from  a university  or  college  of  recognized 
I standing  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  an  equivalent 

I degree; 

I (b)  shall  have  graduated  with  at  least  “B”  standing; 
j (c)  must  show  evidence  of  personal  suitability. 

Second  Year:  Continuing  Students 

I A student  who  intends  to  continue  immediately  into  the  second  year  of 
the  programme  must  complete  a statement  of  Intention  to  Re-enrol. 
j This  form  will  be  distributed  by  the  Admissions  Office  of  the  School  of 
I Social  Work,  and  is  to  be  completed  and  returned  to  them  by  March 
j 15th.  Entrance  into  second  year  is  based  upon  successful  completion  of 
! all  required  first-year  courses  and  field  practice. 

Return  of  Former  Students 

I Former  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  first  year  and 
I who  wish  to  return  after  a lapse  of  a year  or  more  are  requested  to 
I obtain  information  and  current  policy  regarding  this  at  the  School  of 
Social  Work  before  making  application  to  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  for  admission.  Such  students  may  be  required  to  take  additional 
courses  prior  to  the  second  year  of  graduate  study  for  the  purpose  of 
compensating  for  major  curriculum  changes. 

Transfer  Students 

Students  who  have  completed  a first  year  programme  in  another  ac- 
credited graduate  school  of  social  work  may  be  admissible  into  the 
' second  year  programme,  provided  the  courses  are  substantially  equiva- 
lent to  those  offered  as  required  courses  in  the  first  year  curriculum  at 
^ the  Toronto  School,  with  at  least  “B”  standing,  and  provided  space  is 
i available. 

ftudents  Who  Have  Completed  Residence  Requirement 
^ ' A student  who  has  fulfilled  the  residence  obligation  of  two  years’  full- 
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time  study  but  has  not  yet  completed  all  requirements  for  the  degree  is 
required  to  reregister  annually  each  September  (see  section  on  Re- 
registration Fee  for  All  Degree  Candidates  page  38). 

All  requirements  for  the  degree  must  be  fulfilled  within  four  years 
from  the  date  when  the  candidate  first  registers  for  the  Master’s  degree. 


Admission  procedure 

The  information  contained  in  General  Admission  Procedure  (pp.  13-15) 
applies  in  all  cases. 

On  strong  recommendation  of  the  School  of  Social  Work,  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  an  applicant  if  extenuating  circumstances  have  con- 
tributed to  an  aegrotat  standing  or  standing  slightly  below  “B”  in  the 
final  year  of  his  undergraduate  programme,  provided  he  has  obtained 
“A”  or  “B”  standing  in  each  of  the  preceding  years  of  the  programme. 
An  applicant  who  failed  to  meet  these  standards  will  be  required  to 
complete  a qualifying  year  of  study  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  to  obtain 
a final  standing  of  at  least  72.5%.  In  such  a case  the  programme  would 
be  planned  in  consultation  with  the  School  of  Social  Work. 


Requirements  for  the  degree 

1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  following  sections,  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Social  Work  (m.s.w.)  will  be  awarded  to  the  candidate,  duly  ad- 
mitted to  the  School  of  Social  Work  and  duly  registered  in  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies,  who 

(a)  has  been  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  for  not  less 
than  two  academic  years  of  full-time  study; 

(b)  has  also  completed  with  satisfactory  standing  an  approved  pro- 
gramme of  study  in  accordance  with  Section  4 of  these  regula- 
tions, within  four  years  of  date  of  first  registration  for  the  Master’s 
degree. 


2.  A candidate  who  has  not  completed  all  the  required  work  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work  within  the  time  limit  specified  in  the 
previous  regulation  may  be  permitted  to  re-enrol  with  advanced  stand- 
ing provided  that  he  re-enrols  within  five  years  of  the  date  when  he 
registers  in  the  second  year  of  the  course  and  that  he  completes  satis- 
factorily a programme  specified  by  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 


3.  Programme  of  Study. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work  are  expected  to! 
pursue  an  integrated  programme  of  classroom  courses,  independent  > 
study,  and  social  work  practicum.  The  student  selects  one  concentra-' 
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Itjis  tion  in  social  work  practice  in  which  he  wishes  to  place  the  greatest 
oil  emphasis.  His  programme  is  then  planned  with  the  assistance  of  a 
faculty  counsellor,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  faculty  of  the  School 
iitjii  of  Social  Work  and  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
sJ!;,  The  three  concentrations  which  the  School  offers  are  described 
briefly  below.  In  addition,  a student  may  choose  to  concentrate  in 
research  in  social  work. 

'■  Practice  with  Individuals,  Families,  and  Small  Groups 

This  concentration  is  distinguished  by  an  emphasis  on  knowledge  re- 
wi  lated  to  the  development  by  the  student  of  practice  skills  in  working 
with  individuals,  families,  and  small  groups.  These  skills  are  directed 
8 iii  toward  the  goat  of  improving  and/or  solving  problems  in  social 
olli.  functioning. 

0{BE  The  focus  is  on  the  needs  of  and  services  for  individuals  and  fami- 
iquiiK  lies,  with  emphasis  on  the  interdependence  of  family  and  social  sys- 
loilli  terns.  This  involves  the  student  in  a range  of  activities  including 
counselling  with  individuals,  families  and  small  groups,  education, 
advocacy,  mobilization  and  co-ordination  of  resources,  collaboration, 
and  supervision. 
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Community  Practice 

This  concentration  is  distinguished  by  its  emphasis  on  knowledge 
related  to  the  development  by  the  student  of  analytic  and  practice 
skills  in  working  with  individuals  and  groups  towards  enhancing  the 
competence  of  neighbourhoods  and  communities  in  dealing  with  their 
jown  problems  and  the  quality  of  the  relationships  among  such  groups. 

The  focus  ranges  from  social  service  co-ordinating  bodies,  both 
[public  and  private,  to  citizen  organizations  at  the  neighbourhood  level. 
The  activities  include  motivation  (social  animation),  organization 
(creation  of  effective  citizen  groups),  development  (participatory 
planning  for  change),  and  negotiation  (through  advocacy  and  social 
action). 

Practice  in  Social  Policy,  Social  Planning,  and  Social  Administration 
jThis  concentration  is  distinguished  by  its  emphasis  on  knowledge  under- 
lying practice  skills  in  working  within  formal  organizational  structures 
towards  a wide  range  of  objectives  depending  on  the  analysis  of  a par- 
ticular situation  or  issue  in  the  social  services. 

[ The  focus  is  on  social  service  organizations,  particularly  public  and 
arge  voluntary  services  and  the  interrelationships  among  them.  The 
social  worker  engages  in  tasks  related  to  planning,  developing,  operat- 
ing, maintaining,  and  changing  social  policies  and  institutional  struc- 
ures  as  these  relate  to  the  needs  of  people. 
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Research  Specialization 

This  specialization  is  distinguished  by  its  emphasis  on  knowledge  related 
to  the  development  by  the  student  of  skill  in  research  which  is  concerned 
with  the  methods  by  which  social  services  are  provided  and  their  effective- 
ness measured. 

Students  with  such  a special  interest  in  research  shall  also  undertake  to 
study  the  knowledge  from  at  least  one  of  three  practice  concentrations 
described  above,  in  order  to  provide  a focus  for  their  activities  as  a re- 
searcher in  social  work. 

The  curriculum  of  the  School  for  all  concentrations  includes  a range  of 
studies  in  the  following. 

I  Social  Work  Practice 

A student  will  be  offered  courses  in  social  work  practice  related  to 
the  concentration  of  his  choice. 

In  addition,  each  student  will  be  offered  one  or  more  courses  as  a 
minor  in  social  work  practice  within  the  other  concentration (s). 

Research  Specialization.  A student  who  chooses  to  concentrate  in 
research  in  social  work  will  enrol  in  one  of  the  three  major  concen- 
trations and  will  follow  a programme  of  study,  individually  designed, 
consistent  with  his  research  interests. 

II  Human  Behaviour  and  the  Social  Environment 

A variety  of  electives  in  this  area  will  permit  a student  to  choose 
courses  depending  on  his  interest  and  his  background  in  the  social 
and  behavioural  sciences,  although  some  course  offerings  with  specifi- 
cally designed  content  may  be  required  by  certain  concentrations. 

Ill  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Services 

A general  introductory  course  will  be  offered  on  the  development 
of  social  welfare  as  an  institution,  social  problems,  social  response  to 
individual  and  collective  needs,  policy  development  and  implementa- 
tion, and  components  of  the  welfare  system.  Additional  courses  may 
be  chosen  or  required  from  among  the  electives  offered  in  such  areas 
as  policy  analysis,  programme  formulation,  analysis  of  issues,  and 
processes  of  social  action. 

IV  Social  and  Professional  Values 

This  course  will  study  approaches  to  values  as  they  relate  to  social 
work’s  historical  and  current  response  to  human  needs  and  social 
conflict.  The  relevance  of  different  economic  and  political  philos- 
ophies may  be  considered  as  well  as  the  values  and  value  conflicts 
of  the  profession  of  social  work. 
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V  Research  in  Social  Work 

An  introduction  to  research  principles  and  processes  as  demonstrated 
in  a variety  of  selected  studies  will  be  made  available  in  the  first 
term.  Later  offerings  will  include  the  critical  examination  of  studies 
related  to  the  various  practice  areas,  research  design,  and  method- 
ology. Although  a major  research  paper  may  be  required,  a thesis 
is  not  mandatory  for  the  Master’s  degree  but  opportunity  will  be 
provided  for  students  wishing  to  undertake  this  experience  under 
supervision. 

VI  Special  Studies 

Arrangements  may  be  made  in  particular  circumstances  for  special 
studies  in  seminars  or  individual  tutorials. 

VII  The  Social  Work  Practicum 

The  practicum  is  intended  to  function  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
i curriculum  as  it  is  expressed  within  the  individual  concentrations  and 
I social  work  research.  It  includes  learning  experiences  for  the  student 

[ which  are  designed  to  illuminate  knowledge  content  presented  in  the 

I classroom,  and  to  generate  particular  knowledge  which  may  accrue 
I to  the  student  from  the  practice  of  social  work.  Among  the  objec- 

i tives  are  to  develop  the  student’s  identification  with  and  understand- 

I ing  of  social  work  practice  as  an  organic  whole,  including  the  con- 
cept that  social  work  methods  are  interdependent. 

The  programme  of  study  must  include  at  least  the  minimum  require- 
ments set  out  below,  or  their  approved  equivalents  unless  exemptions  have 
been  granted.  Students  may  be  required  to  take  additional  work,  or  may 
be  allowed  to  substitute  one  or  more  approved  courses  including  those 
■offered  by  other  schools  or  faculties  in  the  University. 

The  normal  programme  for  the  two  years  will  consist  of  the  following 
, courses: 

(a)  The  following  required  courses  to  be  taken  during  the  first  year: 

( i)  One  of  the  following  sequences,  according  to  the  concentration 
chosen  by  the  student* — 

121  lx  Practice  with  Individuals,  Families,  and  Small 
Groups  I 

j*The  student  who  chooses  to  concentrate  in  research  in  social  work  will  be 
j required  to  take  at  least  two  courses  in  social  work  practice  as  well  as  the 
practicum.  Additional  practice  courses  will  be  planned  on  an  individual  basis 
according  to  the  student’s  programme  interests. 

X designates  a half-course  which  may  be  given  as  a full  course  at  the  option 
of  the  School. 


and 


\2\lx  Practice  with  Individuals,  Families,  and  Small 
Groups  II 


or 


and 


1221J:  Community  Practice  I 
\2Tlx  Community  Practice  II 


or 


123 lx  Social  Policy,  Social  Planning,  and  Social  Adminis- 
tration I 

and  1232x  Social  Policy,  Social  Planning,  and  Social  Adminis- 
tration II 

and 


(ii)  1901  Social  Work  Practicum  I 


(b)  The  following  required  courses  to  be  taken  during  the  second  year: 
(i)  One  of  the  following  sequences,  according  to  the  concentration 
previously  chosen  by  the  student* — 


1213x 

Practice  with 
Groups  III 

Individuals, 

Families, 

and 

Small 

and  1214x 

Practice  with 

Individuals, 

Families, 

and 

Small 

Groups  IV 

or 

1223x  Community  Practice  III 
and  1 224x  Community  Practice  IV 

or 


1233x  Social  Policy,  Social  Planning,  and  Social  Adminis- 
tration III 

and  1234x  Social  Policy,  Social  Planning,  and  Social  Adminis- 
tration IV 

and 


(ii)  1902  Social  Work  Practicum  II 


(c)  During  either  first  or  second  year  at  least  one  of  the  following: 

131  lx  A minor  course  in  Social  Work  Practice  with  Indi- 
viduals, Families,  and  Small  Groups 
132Ix  A minor  course  in  Social  Work  Practice  in  Com- 
munity Practice 

133  lx  A minor  course  in  Social  Work  Practice  in  Social 
Policy,  Social  Planning,  and  Social  Administration 

(d)  and  one  course  in  Social  and  Professional  Values 

(e)  and  at  least  nine  elective  half-courses  to  be  taken  as  offered,  required, 
and/or  selected  during  either  the  first  or  second  year  from  the  cate- 
gories of  Human  Behaviour  and  the  Social  Environment,  Social 
Welfare  Policy  and  Services,  and  Research  in  Social  Work. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


? 

V Required  Courses 

t Social  Work  Practice  (one  of  the  following  sequences) 

|i  1211-2-3— Practice  with  Individuals,  Families,  and 
Small  Groups  I II  III  IV 
1221-2— 3— 4j:  Community  Practice  I II  III  IV 
j!  1231-2-3-4j:  Social  Policy,  Social  Planning,  and  Social 
ij  Administration  I II  III  IV 

1i  The  Social  Work  Practicum 

:■!  1901  Social  Work  Practicum  I (two  terms) 

I 1902  Social  Work  Practicum  II  (two  terms) 

S Minor  in  Social  Work  Practice  (at  least  one  of  the  following) 

']  131  lx  A minor  course  in  Social  Work  Practice  with  Individuals,  Families, 

! and  Small  Groups 

I 1321x  A minor  course  in  Social  Work  Practice  in  Community  Practice 
133  lx  A minor  course  in  Social  Work  Practice  in  Social  Policy,  Social 

II  Planning,  and  Social  Administration 

Social  and  Professional  Values* 
f 1601xy  Social  and  Professional  Values 

; 

Elective  Courses 

f Human  Behaviour  and  the  Social  Environment 

Selected  Topics  in  Human  Behaviour  and  the  Social 
Environment  I 

Selected  Topics  in  Human  Behaviour  and  the  Social 
Environment  II 

Studies  in  Group  Theory  and  Processes  I 
Studies  in  Group  Theory  and  Processes  II 
Studies  in  Community  Behaviour  I 
Studies  in  Community  Behaviour  II 

Behavioural  Studies  in  Organizational  Theory  and  Social  Work  I 
Behavioural  Studies  in  Organizational  Theory  and  Social  Work  II 
Selected  Topics  in  Psychological  and  Socio-cultural  Aspects  of 
Health  and  Illness  I 

Selected  Topics  in  Psychological  and  Socio-cultural  Aspects  of 
Health  and  Illness  II 

*Subject  to  approval  of  the  Council  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  a 
special  category  of  graduate  course  may  be  graded  Pass  or  Fail.  Such  a course 
has  the  designation  “y”  after  the  course  number. 


j 1401x 
i 1402x 

I 

I 1403x 
I 1404x 
1405x 
1406x 
1407x 
1408x 
1409x 

141  Ox 


Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Services 

1501a:  Social  Welfare  Organization  and  Development 

1502a:  Policy  Formulation  and  Programme  Analysis  I 

1503a:  Policy  Formulation  and  Programme  Analysis  II 

1504a:  Analysis  of  Issues  and  Social  Action  I 

1505a:  Analysis  of  Issues  and  Social  Action  II 

1506a:  Selected  Topics  in  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Services  I 

1507a:  Selected  Topics  in  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Services  II 

Research  in  Social  Work 

1701a:  Practice-related  Research  in  Social  Work  I 
1702x  Practice-related  Research  in  Social  Work  II 
1703a:  Practice-related  Research  in  Social  Work  III 
1 704a:  Research  Concepts  and  Methodology  I 
1705a:  Research  Concepts  and  Methodology  II 
1706a:  Group  Research  Study  I 
1101 X Group  Research  Study  II 
1708a:  Individual  Reading  and  Research  I 
1709a:  Individual  Reading  and  Research  II 
1710a:  Selected  Topics  in  Research  in  Social  Work 

Special  Studies 
1801a:  Special  Studies 
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EXAMPLES  OF  TWO-YEAR  MASTER’S  PROGRAMME 
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Note:  For  research  specialists  the  programme  in  Term  I will  be  similar  to  that  of  other  students  m the  cono 
tion  of  their  choice.  The  remainder  of  the  programme  will  be  planned  in  detail  with  the  educational  counsellor. 


DIPLOMA  IN  ADVANCED  SOCIAL  WORK 


1 


Admission  regulations 

A candidate  for  the  Diploma  in  Advanced  Social  Work 
(a)  shall  have  graduated  from  an  approved  school  of  social  work  with 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work  or  equivalent;  and 
(h)  must  satisfy  the  School  of  Social  Work  that  he  has  an  adequate  pre- 
paration in  the  range  and  quality  of  his  studies  and  has  achieved  the 
necessary  degree  of  skill  in  practice  to  justify  his  admission  to  ad- 
vanced studies  in  social  work. 

Admission  procedure 

The  information  contained  in  General  Admission  Procedure  (pp.  IS- 
IS) applies  in  the  case  of  all  new  applications. 

Requirements  for  the  Diploma 

The  Diploma  in  Advanced  Social  Work  (adv.dip.s.w.)  will  be  awarded 
to  the  candidate  who 

fa)  has  been  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Social  Work  for  a period  of  not 
less  than  one  academic  session  of  full-time  study,  or  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  faculty,  a maximum  of  three  years  of  part-time  study; 
and 

{b)  has  completed  with  at  least  Second  Class  Standing  an  approved  pro- 
gramme of  study  which  must  include  at  least  the  minimum  require- 
ment of  four  full  courses  (two  half  courses  may  be  equated  with  a 
full  course),  and  must  not  exceed  a maximum  of  five  full  courses. 
Advanced  field  instruction  and  an  individual  project  for  special  study 
are  included  in  the  above  course  requirements.  The  approved  pro- 
gramme must  include: 

(i)  concentration  in  theory  and  practice  of  one  method  of  social 
work  or  one  field  of  service. 

(ii)  an  approved  selection  of  courses  chosen  by  the  student  from 
among  the  graduate  courses  available  in  the  School  or,  where 
appropriate,  in  other  divisions  of  the  University. 

(iii)  advanced  field  instruction  or  an  individual  project  for  special 
study  in  the  area  of  concentration. 

DOCTOR  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  DEGREE 
Admission  regulations 

A candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Social  Work 

(a)  shall  have  graduated  from  an  approved  school  of  social  work  with 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work  or  its  equivalent; 
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(Z>)  must  satisfy  the  School  of  Social  Work  that  he  has  had  an  ade- 
quate preparation  in  the  range  and  quality  of  his  studies  and  of 
his  experience,  to  justify  his  admittance  to  doctoral  study  in  social 
work  (the  candidate  may  be  required  to  write  an  examination  for 
admission). 

Admission  procedure 

The  information  contained  in  General  Admission  Procedure  (pp.  13-15) 

applies  in  the  case  of  all  new  applications. 

Requirements  for  the  degree 

1 . Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  following  sections,  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Social  Work  (d.s.w.)  will  be  awarded  to  the  candidate,  duly  ad- 
mitted to  the  School  of  Social  Work  and  duly  registered  in  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies,  who 

(а)  completes  a programme  of  study  of  at  least  five  courses,  or  their 
equivalent,  approved  by  the  Committee  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  administering  the  degree.  The  approved  programme  of 
study  will  normally  include  courses  of  advanced  study  in:  (i)  one 
of  the  following  concentrations — social  work  treatment,  com- 
munity welfare  planning  and  development,  or  social  welfare 
policy  and  administration;  (ii)  a minor  in  a social  work  subject 
other  than  the  area  of  concentration;  (iii)  a minor  in  a division 
of  the  University  other  than  the  School  of  Social  Work;  (iv)  re- 
search methods  and  social  statistics. 

(б)  has  an  adequate  knowledge  of  a language  other  than  English  if 
an  additional  language  is  deemed  essential  for  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  research  for  the  dissertation. 

(c)  has  demonstrated  satisfactory  performance  based  on  course  work, 
tutorials,  and  a qualifying  comprehensive  examination. 
id)  completes  a dissertation  which  shall  constitute  a distinct  contri- 
bution to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  defends  it  in  an  oral 
examination. 

(e)  is  in  attendance  for  at  least  two  academic  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing admission  to  candidacy,  during  which  period  he  shall 
pursue  the  course  of  study  outlined  above  in  sub-section  (a), 
if)  completes  the  requirements  for  the  degree  within  five  years  fol- 
lowing admission  to  candidacy. 

A student  who  has  fulfilled  the  above  residence  obligation  of  at  least 
two  years’  full-time  study  is  required  to  reregister  annually  each  Sep- 
tember (see  section  on  Reregistration  Fee  for  All  Degree  Candidates, 
page  38). 

2.  For  each  d.s.w.  candidate  a Committee  of  five  or  more  members  to 
conduct  the  final  oral  examination  of  the  candidate  shall  be  nominated 
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by  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Social  Work,  such  nominations  to  be 
approved,  added  to  or  amended  by  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Examination  Committee  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

The  Examination  Committee  may  be  nominated  at  the  time  of  a can- 
didate’s registration  and  used  in  advisory  capacity  during  his  course  of 
instruction. 

Two  appraisers,  designated  at  least  one  month  in  advance  of  the 
date  selected  for  the  examination,  by  the  Director  of  the  School  of 
Social  Work,  shall  supply  brief  written  reports  on  the  thesis,  these 
reports  to  be  filed  with  the  thesis  and  read,  before  the  entrance  of  the 
candidate,  at  the  final  examination.  The  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
will,  when  it  deems  advisable,  appoint  a third  appraiser  who  will  also 
submit  a written  report  on  the  thesis. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Social  Work  to 
certify  that  the  candidate  has  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  for  the 
degree. 

3.  The  School  requires  that  every  d.s.w.  thesis  be  published  substantially 
as  it  is  accepted.  After  ail  other  requirements  for  the  degree  have  been 
met,  publication  is  normally  accomplished  in  two  steps  as  follows: 

(a)  through  the  University  Library,  the  School  forwards  a copy  of  the 
thesis  to  the  National  Library  of  Canada,  with  an  agreement  form 
signed  by  the  author  authorizing  the  National  Library  to  micro- 
film the  thesis  and  to  make  microform  copies  available  for  sale  on 
demand.  The  National  Library  will  film  the  thesis  exactly  as  it  is 
and  will  list  the  thesis  in  Canadiana  as  a publication  of  the 
National  Library.  To  offset  the  cost  of  microfilming,  the  National 
Library  charges  a fee  of  $5. 

(b)  through  the  University  Library,  the  School  forwards  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  Dissertation  Abstracts  an  approved  abstract  of  not  more 
than  600  words,  prepared  by  the  author.  The  abstract  is  printed  in 
Dissertation  Abstracts,  and  availability  of  the  thesis  in  film  form 
at  the  National  Library  announced.  The  publishers  charge  a fee  of 
$15  (American)  for  this  service,  and  at  the  time  of  printing  will 
provide  the  author  with  offprints  for  an  additional  charge  of  $12 
for  the  first  hundred,  $5  for  additional  hundreds.  If  the  abstract 
contains  more  than  600  words,  publication  may  be  delayed  and 
the  author  may  be  required  to  pay  an  additional  fee  to  cover 
increased  costs  of  publication. 

The  National  Library’s  Microfilm  Publication  Agreement  will  be 
sent  to  the  candidate  in  advance  of  the  Senate  oral  examination,  and 
must  be  signed  and  submitted  to  the  Examination  Committee  Chair- 
man immediately  after  the  successful  completion  of  the  examination. 
The  candidate  must  also  at  this  time  arrange  to  meet  the  charges  ($5 
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Canadian  plus  $15  American  plus  the  cost  of  any  offprints  he  wishes 
to  receive). 

Departments  may  require  students  to  submit  longer  abstracts  for 
purposes  of  the  final  examination.  Candidates  will  ascertain  from  their 
own  departments  the  requirements  in  this  regard.  In  such  cases,  the 
600-word  abstract  may  be  submitted  after  the  final  examination  but 
must  be  submitted  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

Publication  in  micofilm  satisfies  the  School’s  publication  require- 
ment but  does  not  preclude  further  publication  of  the  thesis  or  any 
part  of  it  in  a journal  or  as  a monograph.  In  this  case,  acknowledg- 
ment should  be  made  that  the  work  was  originally  part  of  a thesis  at 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  author,  in  consultation  with  the  thesis  supervisor  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  graduate  department,  shall  have  the 
right  to  request  postponement  of  publication  by  microfilm  (but  not  by 
abstract)  for  a period  up  to  five  years. 

Copies  of  the  thesis  shall  have  on  them  the  words  “A  Thesis  sub- 
mitted in  conformity  with  the  requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Social  Work  in  the  University  of  Toronto.”  In  a prominent  place  on 
the  title  page  of  the  thesis  the  international  copyright  notice  should 
appear,  which  consists  of  three  elements  in  the  same  line:  a the  letter 
“C”  enclosed  in  a circle,  b the  name  of  the  copyright  owner,  in  this 
case  the  author,  and  c the  year. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  FULL-TIME  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 
Admission  regulations 

Students  not  proceeding  to  a degree  may  be  admitted  as  special  students 
if  they  are  undertaking  a full-time  planned  programme  of  professional 
studies  provided  that: 

(a)  they  are  mature  persons  who  have  demonstrated  by  performance  in 
the  field  of  social  work  or  otherwise  capacity  to  profit  from  study  at 
the  School; 

{b)  they  have  suitable  educational  background;  ordinarily  the  mini- 
mum educational  attainment  required  of  special  students  will  consist 
of  Ontario  Grade  XIII  certificate  covering  at  least  five  subjects  or 
evidence  of  equivalent  standing,  and  completion  of  substantial 
courses  at  university  level  in  four  of  the  seven  subjects  listed  below: 

Anthropology,  Biology,  Economics,  English, 

Political  Science,  Psychology,  Sociology. 

The  requirements  of  this  regulation  must  be  satisfied  by  successful 
completion  of  courses  in  an  accredited  university,  intramurally  or 
extramurally.  In  exceptional  circumstances  arrangements  may  be 
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made  to  satisfy  these  requirements  through  a Qualifying  Examination 
set  by  the  School. 

Admission  procedure 

The  information  contained  in  General  Admission  Procedure  (pp.  13-15) 
applies  in  the  case  of  all  new  applications. 


REGULATIONS  FOR 

ADVANCED  STUDIES  FOR  POSTGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
NOT  PROCEEDING  TO  A DEGREE  OR  DIPLOMA 

Admission  regulations 

Persons  who  hold  the  degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work  or  other  appro- 
priate preparation  from  an  approved  university  may  apply  to  enrol  in 
individual  courses  at  the  advanced  level. 

A student  enrolled  for  postgraduate  work  in  another  faculty  or  division 
of  the  University  may  apply  for  admission  to  appropriate  courses,  with 
the  approval  of  the  faculty  or  division  in  which  his  major  work  is  being 
undertaken. 

Admission  procedure 

Applicants  for  advanced  studies  are  advised  to  consult  the  Admissions 
Office  well  in  advance  of  the  time  at  which  they  propose  to  enrol. 

Application  for  admission  must  be  made  on  forms  to  be  supplied  by 
the  School  and  must  be  accompanied  by  transcripts  of  the  student’s 
previous  academic  records. 

Advanced  Courses 

The  courses  authorized  at  the  advanced  level  are  shown  in  this  Calendar 
under  3300-3399  numbers.  Advanced  courses  in  any  year  are  dependent 
upon  enrolment  and  the  availability  of  faculty. 

CREDIT  AND  STANDING 

The  programme  of  the  School  is  one  of  graduate  professional  education. 
All  appraisal  of  the  student’s  performance  is  made  with  this  premise  in 
mind. 

Completion  of  requirements  for  degrees  is  indicated  by  grades  award- 
ed for  classroom  courses  and  field  practice.  Effective  1970-71  grades 
for  course  work  and  field  practice  are: 


A + 

B+ 

F (Fail) 

A 

B 

A- 

B- 
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A special  category  of  graduate  courses  will  be  graded  Pass  or  Fail. 
Such  courses  are  to  be  offered  at  the  option  of  the  department  and  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Students  who  fail  a classroom  course  may  be  permitted  a further  at- 
tempt to  obtain  standing,  without  repeating  the  course,  by  satisfactorily 
completing  a supplemental  examination  or  other  requirement.  For  courses 
ending  in  December,  supplementals  must  be  written  within  three  weeks 
of  notification  of  results  to  the  student.  For  courses  ending  in  April, 
supplemental  examinations  will  be  arranged  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
Fall  term.  Students  who  have  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  in  field 
practice  may  in  some  instances  be  permitted  to  undertake  further  work 
to  satisfy  these  requirements.  A student  may  not  write  supplementals  in 
more  than  two  courses  in  any  term,  and  may  not  write  more  than  one 
supplemental  in  any  course. 

A student  whose  attendance  or  the  quality  of  whose  work  is  deemed 
to  be  unsatisfactory  may  have  his  registration  cancelled  at  any  time  by 
the  appropriate  School  Council. 

A student  wishing  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  against  such  a decision 
should  consult  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  Schbol,  or  the  office  of 
the  University  Registrar,  about  the  preparation  and  submission  of  his 
petition  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  - ADVANCED  STUDIES 

As  already  indicated,  advanced  courses  in  any  year  are  dependent  upon 
enrolment  and  the  availability  of  faculty.  Only  a few  of  these  courses 
will  be  given  in  any  one  session.  A full  course  in  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  requires  at  least  two  hours  per  week  of  lectures  or  seminars 
throughout  the  academic  year.  In  this  outline  x = half-course,  which 
may  be  given  as  a full  course  at  the  option  of  the  lecturer  or  the  depart- 
ment. The  programme  of  the  student  may  also  include  courses  in  other 
departments,  centres,  and  institutes  of  the  University  (see  the  Calendar 
of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies). 

3300x  Problems  and  Principles  of  Social  Welfare 

Current  issues  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  social  services  in 
Canada;  concentration  upon  topics  selected  by  the  students  for  intensive 
study. 

3302x  The  Development  of  Professional  Education  for  Social  Work 
The  grovvdh  of  social  work  as  a profession  and  of  professional  education; 
current  development  of  various  levels  of  training  and  the  differential  use 
of  staff;  curriculum  content  in  relation  to  the  expanding  knowledge  base; 
the  changes  in  social  work  practice. 
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3303  History,  Literature,  and  Philosophy  of  Social  Welfare 
Major  historical  developments  in  social  welfare  against  the  background 
of  prevailing  ideas  in  religion,  law,  economics,  and  politics;  examination 
of  English,  American,  and  Canadian  experience;  the  formulation  and 
reformulation  of  social  policy  under  changing  conditions. 

3304x  Inter-Governmental  Relations  in  Canadian  Social  Welfare 
An  examination  of  the  principles  and  practices  currently  applicable  to 
federal-provincial-municipal  collaboration  in  the  provision  of  social  wel- 
fare programmes. 

3305x  Corrections 

Selected  problems  in  crime  and  corrections;  social  and  correctional  policy; 
prevention  and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency;  adult  institutions;  pro- 
bation, after-care,  and  parole;  the  habitual  criminal;  criminal  statistics; 
the  sentencing  policy  of  the  courts;  types  of  delinquency  and  crime; 
crime  in  relation  to  society  and  environment. 

3306x  Social  Policy  and  Social  Work  Practice 

The  implications  for  social  work  practice  of  recent  or  projected  changes 
in  social  policy,  such  as  legal  aid,  divorce  legislation,  medicare,  the  edu- 
cation of  exceptional  children,  etc.;  the  social  worker’s  role  in  policy 
development. 

3307a:  Comparative  Studies  in  Social  Security 

The  analysis  of  income  security  in  western  industrial  countries,  particu- 
larly Canada  and  the  United  States;  the  examination  of  conceptual  prob- 
lems and  policy  issues  in  the  operation  and  financing  of  these  systems. 

3308a:  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Urbanization  of  the  Canadian  population  and  its  environment.  An  anal- 
ysis of  the  development  of  housing  policies,  particularly  since  1945.  The 
relationship  between  policy  in  housing  and  urban  affairs  and  policy  in 
social  welfare.  The  transition  from  slum  clearance  through  housing  re- 
development to  urban  renewal.  Citizen  participation  in  decision-making 
in  policies  affecting  the  urban  environment. 

3320a:  Theories  of  Personality 

Basic  assumptions  underlying  selected  theories  of  personality,  and  their 
consistency  and  reliability  as  systems  of  thought;  relevance  to  social  work 
practice. 

3321a:  Socio-cultural  Issues  in  Social  Work 

Selected  socio-cultural  issues  with  particular  significance  for  social  work, 
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e.g.  social  class  and  social  work,  poverty,  ethnicity  and  culture,  prevention 
and  social  change. 

3323x  Family  Life  and  Social  Functioning 

Theories  of  the  family;  the  family  in  relation  to  social  class,  religion, 
community,  and  social  change;  dissolution  of  the  family,  e.g.  parents 
without  partners,  divorce  and  remarriage;  the  lower-class  family  and  the 
multi-problem  family. 

3325 X Studies  in  Behavioural  Theory 

A critical  analysis  of  different  conceptual  components  in  personality 
structure,  derived  from  various  theories  of  personality,  and  of  their 
’ relevance  both  for  interpreting  human  behaviour  and  for  contributing 
to  a theory  base  for  social  work  practice.  Some  of  the  critical  concepts 
to  be  examined  include  those  of  ego,  identity,  will,  and  self. 

3326x  Studies  in  the  One-Parent  Family 
I An  examination  of  the  social,  cultural  and  psychological  aspects  of  the 
one-parent  family  in  Canada  (the  divorced,  widowed,  separated,  and 
; unmarried  mother  who  keeps  her  child). 

; 3330x  Advanced  Studies  in  Casework 

\ Theory  and  practice  of  social  casework  at  an  advanced  level  based  on 
study  diagnosis  and  treatment  with  emphasis  on  prognosis  and  the  setting 
of  goals;  applications  of  new  theories  in  social  science  on  a selective  basis; 
generic  principles  of  casework  theory  and  practice  in  both  individual  and 
multiple  interviewing;  analysis  and  comparison  of  classification  systems 
of  treatment. 

333  lx  Casework  in  Family  Therapy 

[A  critical  analysis  of  the  concepts  and  theoretical  constructs  of  family 
'processes  in  treatment  of  the  family  as  a unit.  Major  variations  in  treat- 
'!ment  modals  and  current  issues  around  principles  and  procedures  govem- 
! dng  family  treatment  and  family  treatment  goals.  The  applicability  of  this 
! shift  in  treatment  focus  to  generic  casework  method  and  objectives  and 
iits  implications  for  developing  a treatment  modal  appropriate  to  casework 
practice. 


3332x  Crisis  Intervention 

A study  in  depth  of  crisis  theory  and  its  relevance  for  practice.  This  will 
entail  a re-examination  of  current  theories  of  intake  and  what  implications 
crisis  intervention  has  for  these  theories.  A major  paper  will  be  expected 
around  an  attempt  by  each  student  in  the  seminar  to  operationalize  the 
theory  in  a practice  setting  of  his  choice. 
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3334x  Supervision 

Theory  and  practice  of  social  work  supervision;  the  role  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  supervisor;  dynamics  of  learning  pertinent  to  the  supervisory 
experience;  supervisory  method  and  techniques. 

3335x  Theory  and  Practice  of  Field  Instruction 

Philosophy  and  principles  of  social  work  education;  theories  of  learning 
and  methods  of  teaching,  with  special  reference  to  field  practice;  responsi- 
bilities of  the  teaching  centre  and  the  field  instructor;  selection  and  plan- 
ning of  learning  experiences;  integration  of  class  and  field  instruction; 
evaluation  of  student  performance. 

3336x  Staff  Development  and  In-Service  Training 

Principles  and  methods  of  staff  development  and  in-service  training  in 
social  agencies;  selected  theories  of  learning;  individual  and  group  learn- 
ing situations;  structure  and  content  of  courses. 

3340x  Advanced  Studies  in  Group  Work 

A critical  analysis  of  current  models  of  group  work  practice;  new  theoreti- 
cal formulations;  the  changing  place  of  group  work  in  confronting  new 
emerging  needs  in  our  society;  working  relationships  with  other  profes- 
sional disciplines. 

3341x  Group  Development  for  Indirect  Intervention 

The  use  of  group  methods  for  mobilizing  indigenous  resources  in  the  I 
treatment  and  prevention  of  social  problems;  recent  developments  in 
theory  and  practice. 

3350x  Advanced  Studies  in  Community  Organization  Work  i 

A critical  assessment  of  community  organization  work  as  a social  work  ! 
method;  new  theoretical  formulations;  examination  of  current  issues  in 
community  organization  practice;  involvement  with  service  systems  related  j 
to  social  welfare.  | 

335 lx  Community  Development 

Planned  social  change;  political  development;  communications;  role  of 
governments;  local  government;  “War  on  Poverty”  programmes  in  j 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  in  the  underdeveloped  world;  urbanization; 
modern  technology;  value  systems  and  quality  of  community  services. 

3352x  Issue  in  Social  Planning 

Social  planning  as  a process  involving  citizen,  staff,  government  and  j 
voluntary  agencies;  the  integration  of  physical  and  social  planning — 
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problems  and  potential;  establishing  the  boundaries  of  social  planning; 
planning  theories  with  special  reference  to  their  relevance  in  the  social 
welfare  field. 
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3360  Advanced  Studies  in  Social  Welfare  Administration 
Current  theory  in  administration  and  its  application  to  social  welfare; 
organization  and  management;  design  and  operation  of  administrative 
systems;  functions  of  the  executive;  staff  training  and  staff  development; 
use  and  deployment  of  staff;  supervision;  administrative  review;  the  bud- 
get, its  creation  and  use  in  administration;  policy  and  its  development; 
boards  and  committees;  volunteers  and  their  use  in  social  welfare;  com- 
munity responsibility. 


inbg  3370  Advanced  Studies  in  Research  in  Social  Work 
pkac  Strategic  factors  in  social  work  research;  nature  and  objectives  of  recent 
research  in  social  work;  classifications  of  research;  special  problems  in 
research  design;  sampling  procedures;  probability  and  non-probability 
samples;  special  statistical  procedures;  tests  of  significance;  simple  and 
te  multiple  correlation;  scaling  techniques;  theory  of  measurement  of  results 

tinjiE  in  social  work  practice;  cost  analyses  in  social  work  research;  special 

rproif  studies  in  such  fields  as:  staff  deployment,  family  diagnosis,  needs  and 
resources  in  metropolitan  areas. 


337 lx  Research  Methodology 

:sinli  Explorations  in  the  philosophy  and  methodology  of  scientific  enquiry 

ments  with  a focus  on  problem  formulation,  conceptual  framework,  research 

designs,  and  the  relevance  of  statistical  methods  to  the  testing  of 
hypotheses. 

dah?  3372x  Studies  in  Systems  Analysis 

issues  An  exploration  of  research  possibilities  arising  from  a systems  analysis 
mstefc  approach  to  social  welfare  structures  and  institutional  arrangements. 

3373x  Dissertation  Seminar 

An  examination  of  problems  encountered  in  the  submission  of  a disserta- 
is;rok  tion  proposal,  the  formulation  of  a specific  research  design,  and  in  the 
amms  management  of  a research  undertaking.  This  is  a non-credit  course. 

jankali 

vices.  3375x  Implications  of  Social  Science  Concepts  for  Social  Work 

Specific  social  science  concepts  and  their  relevance  to  social  work  prac- 
tice, e.g.,  norms,  values,  status,  roles;  the  applicability  of  such  concepts  to 
imeut  a variety  of  social  systems  with  emphasis  on  strategic  concepts  and  prin- 
plauiiit.  ciples  relating  to  planned  change  in  client  systems. 
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3380  Advanced  Field  Practice 

Field  instruction  at  the  advanced  level  in  selected  placements  appropriate 
to  the  student’s  postgraduate  studies. 

3390  Special  Studies 

Arrangements  may  be  made  for  special  studies  in  seminars  or  individual 
tutorials  to  meet  special  requirements  of  advanced  programmes  of  study. 

3391  The  Doctoral  Seminar 

A non-credit  course  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  doctoral  degree. 
Optional  for  other  students  with  advanced  standing.  The  selection  and 
presentation  for  discussion  of  papers  on  topics  of  current  importance  by 
students  and  members  of  the  staff. 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES  (1970-71) 

Before  students  enrol  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  they  must  com- 
plete Fees  Forms  and  pay  all  or  the  first  instalment  of  the  fees  prescribed 
for  the  course  for  which  application  has  been  accepted.  (All  fees  are  sub- 
ject to  revision  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University.)  Any  stu- 
dent, other  than  a student  who  has  completed  residence  requirements 
and  course  work,  who  registers  after  September  24  in  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  is  required  to  pay  a late  registration  fee  of  $10  plus 
$1  for  each  day  of  delay  to  a maximum  of  $20.  In  no  case  will  registra- 
tion or  reregistration  be  permitted  after  November  1.  Cheques  in  pay- 
ment of  these  fees  should  be  made  payable  to  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  Canadian  funds.  Fees  Forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  65  St.  George  Street. 

Diploma  candidates  and  Special  Students  may  obtain  Fees  Forms  from 
the  School  of  Social  Work,  and  fees  are  payable  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  not  later  than  September  24.  A late  registration  fee  of  $10  on 
the  first  day  plus  $1  each  day  thereafter  to  a maximum  of  $20,  will  be 
assessed  against  any  student  who  registers  after  the  last  date  for  normal 
registration  in  the  Fall  or  Spring  term. 

In  those  cases  where  fees  are  paid  by  instalment,  the  second  instalment 
is  payable  without  further  notice  from  the  University  for  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  on  or  before  January  15,  and  for  the  School  of  Social 
Work  on  or  before  February  10.  After  the  applicable  date  an  additional 
charge  of  $3  per  month  or  portion  thereof  (not  exceeding  $10)  will  be 
imposed  until  the  whole  amount  is  paid.  All  fees  for  the  academic  year 
must  be  paid  in  full  before  students  are  admitted  to  Spring  term  exam- 
inations. 
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FEES  FOR  FULL-TIME  STUDENTS 


Master’s  or  Doctor’s  Degree  Candidates 

Academic 

Incidental 

Total 

First 

Instalment 
(Due  on 
or  before 

Second 
Instalment 
(Due  on 
or  before 

Fee 

Fees* 

Feest 

Sept.  24) 

Jan.  15) 

Men  

..  $435 

$40 

$475 

$258 

$220 

Women 

..  $435 

$20 

$455 

$238 

$220 

Beginning  1971-72  students  entering  the  first  year  of  the  Doctoral 
programme  will  be  required  to  pay  full  fees  for  each  of  the  two  academic 
years  of  residence,  similar  to  students  in  the  Master’s  programme. 


Diploma  in  Advanced  Social  Work 


Academic 

Fee 


Incidental 

Feest 


Total 

Feest 


First 

Instalment 
(Due  on 
or  before 
Sept.  24) 


Second 
Instalment 
(Due  on 
or  before 
Feb. 10) 


Men  

Women  . . 

..  $435 

..  $435 

$44 

$24 

$479 

$459 

$262 

$242 

$220 

$220 

Academic 

Fee 

Special 

Incidental 

Fees§ 

Students 

Total 

Feest 

First 

Instalment 
(Due  on 
or  before 
Sept.  24) 

Second 
Instalment 
(Due  on 
or  before 
Feb. 10) 

Men  

,,  $490 

$59 

$549 

$304 

$248 

Women  . . 

. $490 

$34 

$524 

$279 

$248 

FEES  FOR  PART-TIME  STUDENTS 


School  of  Social  Work: 
Each  subject — one  term 
Each  subject — session 
School  of  Graduate  Studies: 
Per  subject — ^first  subject 
Each  additional  subject 
Per  subject — per  term 
Reregistration 


Academic 

Fee 


$55 

$100 

$110 

$110 

$55 

$60 


Incidental 

Fees 


$20 

$10 

$10 


Total 

FeesH 

$55 

$100 

$130 

$110 

$65 

$70 


♦These  include  Health  Service,  Graduate  Students’  Union  fees,  and  Hart  House  member- 
ship for  male  students, 
tif  paid  in  one  instalment. 

tThese  include  Students’  Administrative  Council,  Health  Service,  and  Hart  House  member- 
ship for  male  students. 

§These  include  the  following:  Students’  Administrative  Council,  Athletic,  Health  Service, 
and  Hart  House  membership  for  male  students. 
flPart-time  students  must  pay  fees  in  full  at  the  time  of  registration. 
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A part-time  student  in  the  Advanced  Diploma  programme  will  pay 
fees  on  a per  course  basis.  During  the  last  year  of  his  candidacy,  how- 
ever, he  will  be  charged  any  balance  necessary  to  bring  the  total  academic 
fee  to  the  same  amount  as  that  paid  by  a full-time  Diploma  candidate 
in  that  same  session.  In  addition,  he  must  pay  all  applicable  incidental 
fees  for  that  year. 


REREGISTRATION  FEE  FOR  ALL  DEGREE  CANDIDATES 

The  period  of  time  covered  by  the  normal  registration  is  j 

September  to  June  30  ! 

Each  student  who  has  completed  the  period  of  residence  prescribed  for 
the  course  in  which  he  has  been  enrolled  but  has  not  completed  all  the  ; 
work  for  the  degree,  will  be  required  to  reregister  and  pay  reregistration 
fees  in  each  subsequent  academic  year  until  the  degree  is  granted,  subject  j 
to  any  regulations  limiting  the  number  of  years  by  which  completion  of 
the  work  may  be  deferred.  In  each  year  in  which  reregistration  is  required, 
the  student  shall  pay  a registration  fee  of  $60.00  plus  any  applicable  inci- 
dental fees.  Such  fees  are  payable  on  or  before  the  last  date  set  for  normal 
registration  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  in  each  year.  Failure  of  a ' 
student  to  reregister  as  required  will  cause  his  enrolment  in  the  School  to 
lapse.  It  may  be  re-established  only  if  his  application  for  reinstatement  is  j' 
approved  by  the  department  concerned  and  the  School,  and  he  pays  the 
reregistration  fees  prescribed  for  the  years  in  which  he  failed  to  reregister.  ; 
This  regulation  applies  to  other  than  Ph.D.  candidates  registering  for  the  ' 
first  time  in  the  summer  of  1968  or  later.  (Ph.D.  candidates  have  been 
subject  to  this  requirement  since  1961-62). 

ADDITIONAL  SPECIAL  FEES 


Advanced  standing  fee  (payable  by  a student  claiming  advanced 

standing  who  presents  evidence  of  completion  of  the  equivalent  i 

of  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  Master’s  degree  elsewhere 

than  at  the  University  of  Toronto);  $10 

Supplemental  examination  fee:  | 

Fee  for  one  subject  $10 

Fee  for  each  additional  subject  $ 5 

Transcript  fee: 


A fee  of  $ 1 is  charged  for  a transcript  of  record.  One  or  two  additional 
copies  may  be  ordered  at  the  same  time,  for  which  there  is  a fee  of  25 i 
each. 
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WITHDRAWALS 


i' 


If  for  any  reason  a student  cannot  continue  classes,  he  must  submit  to 
the  School  in  which  he  is  a registered  (Graduate  Studies  or  Social  Work) 
a signed  official  withdrawal  form  along  with  his  Admit-to-Lectures  card 
and  Library  card.  Any  adjustment  of  fees  will  be  considered  only  from 
date  of  receipt  of  the  form  and  cards.  Failure  to  attend  classes  does  not 
constitute  official  withdrawal. 

LIVING  EXPENSES 

It  is  estimated  that  the  minimum  cost  of  maintenance  and  fees  for  a single 
student  living  away  from  home  is  approximately  $2,200  for  each  nine 
months  of  the  School  programme. 

Each  student  should  be  prepared  to  spend  approximately  $100  in  con- 
I nection  with  observation  visits  and  field  practice;  and  at  least  $100  for  the 
■ purchase  of  books  and  documents,  subscriptions  to  journals,  etc. 

Students  in  the  second  year  programme  should  be  prepared  to  spend 
at  least  $50  on  typing  expenses  for  their  major  papers. 

Students  in  the  m.s.w.  programme  may  be  assigned  to  teaching  centres 
located  at  some  distance  from  the  University  which  may  result  in  addi- 
tional expenses. 


FINANCIAL  AID 

Many  government  and  private  agencies,  as  well  as  interested  individuals, 
have  made  financial  aid  available  to  promising  students  in  the  School  of 
Social  Work.  The  School  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  donors  for  this 
assistance. 

The  awards  fall  into  five  categories : 

1.  Postgraduate  FELLOWSHIPS  from  government  and  private  sources. 

2.  Graduate  SCHOLARSHIPS  from  government  and  private  sources.  On 
the  recommendation  of  the  School,  these  are  awarded  to  students  on  the 
basis  of  academic  merit. 

Information  about  the  above  awards  provided  from  public  sources  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  Wel- 
fare Grants  Division,  Ottawa,  and  from  the  School.  In  the  case  of  awards 
r : from  private  sources,  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  School, 
r 3.  BURSARIES  from  governmental,  private  and  University  sources.  These 
are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  academic  merit  and  financial  need.  Infor- 
mation about  these  bursaries  may  be  obtained  from  the  School.  They 
usually  do  not  exceed  the  amount  of  $300,  and  are  awarded  after  regis- 
tration on  the  basis  of  merit  and  need. 

4.  BURSARIES  and  TRAINING  GRANTS  from  government  and  private 
sources.  These  are  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  School  to 
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promising  students  who  agree  to  commit  themselves  to  employment  in 
a specified  area  upon  graduation.  Information  about  these  bursaries  and 
training  grants  involving  commitment  to  employment  upon  graduation 
may  be  obtained  from  provincial  governments,  from  agencies  and/or 
from  the  School. 

5.  LOANS  from  government  and  private  sources.  Students  not  resident  in 
Ontario  may  apply  through  the  government  of  the  province  in  which 
they  have  legal  residence  under  the  Canada  Student  Loans  Plan.  Resi- 
dents of  Ontario  should  address  their  enquiries  regarding  financial  aid 
to  the  Department  of  University  Affairs,  Student  Aid  Office,  Province 
of  Ontario,  Queen’s  Park,  Toronto  5.  The  Ontario  Government  gives 
grants  in  certain  cases  in  addition  to  loans  under  the  Canada  Student 
Loans  Plan. 

Information  about  loans  from  private  sources  may  be  obtained  from 
the  School.  These  are  granted  in  small  amounts  for  assisting  students  in 
cases  of  emergency. 

PRIZES 

The  Sophie  Boyd  Prize  $25 

This  annual  research  prize  is  awarded  to  the  student  judged  outstanding 
in  his  performance  both  in  the  conduct  of  the  research  enquiry  and  the 
quality  of  the  document  submitted  as  part  of  the  research  requirement  for 
the  M.s.w.  degree. 

The  Lillian  Oliver  Prize  $25 

This  is  an  annual  award  donated  by  the  social  workers  in  the  Ontario 
Division  of  Mental  Health,  to  be  made  to  a Master  of  Social  Work  candi- 
date for  outstanding  work  in  the  course  of  Field  Instruction. 
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COUNCIL  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK,  1970-1971 

John  W.  Abrams,  a.b.,  ph.d.,  f.r.a.s.,  f.a.a.a.s..  Professor  and  Director, 
Institute  for  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science  and  Technology,  and 
Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering,  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engi- 
neering 

H.  M.  Carpenter,  b.s.,  m.p.h.,  ed.d..  Professor  and  Director  of  the  School 
of  Nursing 

A.  J.  Dakin,  b.a.,  ph.d.,  m.r.a.i.c.,  a.r.i.b.a.,  m.t.p.i.c.,  m.t.p.i..  Professor 
and  Chairman  of  Department  of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning,  Faculty 
of  Architecture,  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  and  Landscape  Architec- 
ture 

J.  S.  Dupre,  a.m.,  ph.d..  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Political  Economy,  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

P.  J.  Giffen,  m.a..  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology,  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

t 

j A.  T.  Jousse,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.C.,  Director  of  Division  of  Rehabilitation 
1 Medicine,  Faculty  of  Medicine 

i A.  M.  Kruger,  b.a.,  ph.d..  Professor  of  Economics  in  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy  and  Assistant  Chairman  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy,  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

i R.  B.  Land,  m.a.,  m.l.s..  Professor  and  Director  of  the  School  of  Library 
i Science 

i L.  E.  Lynch,  m.a.,  m.s.l.,  ph.d..  Professor  and  Head  of  Department  of 
\ Philosophy,  St.  Michael’s  College 

I R.  St.  J.  Macdonald,  b.a.,  ll.m..  Professor  and  Dean,  Faculty  of  Law 

i O.  Warren  Main,  m.a.,  ph.d..  Professor  and  Director  of  the  School  of 
Business 

C.  C.  Pitt,  B.PAED.,  M.A.,  PH.D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Psychology,  School 
of  Graduate  Studies  and  Assistant  Co-ordinator  of  Graduate  Studies, 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 

Cope  W.  Schwenger,  m.d.,  d.ph..  Professor,  Department  of  Health  Ad- 
ministration, School  of  Hygiene 

J.  Spelt,  M.A.,  PH.D.,  Professor  of  Geography  Specializing  in  Urban  Geog- 
raphy, Western  and  Central  Europe,  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

Together  with  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Social  Work  as 
indicated. 


FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK,  1970-71 

(listed  in  alphabetical  order  by  rank) 

Professors  of  Social  Work 
William  A.  Bourke,  b.a.,  d.s.w.* 

Francis  J.  Bregha,  m.a.,  ll.d.* 

A.  John  Farina,  b.a.,  d.s.w.* 

E.  Ray  Godfrey,  m.a.* 

Elizabeth  S.  L.  Govan,  m.a.,  ph.d.* 

Joseph  E.  Laycock,  dip.soc.sc.,  m.a.,  ph.d.* 

Albert  Rose,  m.a.,  ph.d.*  (Director  of  the  School) 

Benjamin  Schlesinger,  b.a.,  m.s.w.,  ph.d.*! 

Associate  Professors  of  Social  Work 
Donald  F.  Bellamy,  b.a.,  d.s.w.* 

David  C.  Cowley,  b.a.(ed.),  m.s.w.* 

Margaret  B.  Doolan,  b.a.,  m.s.w.* 

Lloyd  B.  Graham,  b.a.,  d.s.w.* 

Margaret  J.  Kirkpatrick,  b.a.,  m.s.w.* 

Camille  Lambert,  Jr.,  a.b.,  m.s.,  ph.d.* 

Donald  E.  Meeks,  b.s.,  d.s.w.*  (Associate  Director^ — Social  Work, 
Addiction  Research  Foundation) 

Shulameth  E.  Rhinewine,  b.a.,  m.s.w.* 

Ben  Z.  Shapiro,  b.a.,  d.s.w.* 

Assistant  Professors  of  Social  Work 
S.  James  Albert,  b.sc.,  m.s.w.* 

Jean  L.  Dunlop,  Diploma  in  Public  and  Social  Administration,  m.s.w.* 
John  M.  Gandy,  m.a.,  m.s.s.a.,  d.s.w.* 

Winnifred  Herington,  b.a.,  m.s.w.* 

Howard  H.  Irving,  b.s.,  d.s.w.* 

Rita  G.  Lindenfield,  b.a.,  m.s.w.,  ph.d.*  (Consultant  in  Social  Work, 
Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry) 

John  R.  MacDonald,  b.a.,  m.s.w.* 

Nathan  Markus,  b.sc.,  d.s.w.* 

Shirley  Pearse,  b.a.,  m.s.* 

Minda  Posen,  b.a.,  m.s.w. *t 

Lecturers  in  Social  Work 
H.  Bernice  Bell,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Margot  M.  Breton,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 


* Member  of  the  Council. 
fOn  leave  of  absence  1971-72. 


Elspeth  A.  Latimer,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Jean  A.  Shek,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

J.  Ormond  Stanton,  b.sc.,  m.s.w. 

Lilian  M.  Wells,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Part-Time  Faculty 

Assistant  Professors  of  Social  Work 
Geoffrey  B.  Gunn,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Dorothy  Horn,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Lester  J.  White,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Lecturers  in  Social  Work 
Meryl  Cole,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Airi  Giffen,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Patricia  Nevidon,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Igor  Starak,  b.a.,  m.s.w..  Diploma  in  Advanced  Social  Work 

Sara  Wayman,  Diploma  in  Social  Work 

Bernice  Wilson,  B.A.,  B.S.W.,  Diploma  in  Social  Work 

Special  Lecturers 
Alan  Borovoy,  b.a.,  ll.b. 

John  W.  Frei,  b.comm.,  m.s.w.,  ll.d. 

Charity  L.  Grant,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Virginia  Griffin,  b.sc.,  m.a. 

F.  C.  Hansen,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

J.  David  Jackson,  b.a.,  m.s.w.,  ph.d. 

Lawrence  Lundy,  b.a.,  d.s.w. 

Betty  Steiner,  m.b.,  ch.b.,  d.psych.,  c.r.c.p.(c) 

Harry  Willems,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 


TEACHING  CENTRES  AND  FIELD  INSTRUCTORS,  1970-71 


Alcoholism  and  Drug  Addiction 
Research  Foundation 


Baycrest  Centre  for  Geriatric  Care 

Big  Brothers  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto 

Big  Sister  Counselling  Service 
Board  of  Education,  City  of 
Toronto 

Attendance  Department 
Child  Adjustment  Services 


Duke  of  York  School 
Browndale 


Canadian  Mental  Health 
Association 

Catholic  Children’s  Aid  Society 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto 

Catholic  Family  Services 

Central  Neighbourhood  House 
Children’s  Aid  Society  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto 

Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry 


Community  Consultant  Services 


Thomas  Christopher,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 
Donald  Meeks,  b.a.,  d.s.w. 
Narenda  Sharma,  m.a.,  m.s.w. 
Leonard  Wengle,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 
Lome  Miller,  b.com.,  m.s.w. 
Bernice  Wilson,  b.a.,  b.s.w.. 
Diploma  in  Social  Work 
Frances  Frei,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Elizabeth  Predy,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 
Gregory  Grande,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

John  Hunter,  b.a.,  b.ed.,  m.s.w. 
Raymond  McGlashan,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 
Mary  Snodofsky,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 
David  Grieveson,  b.a., m.s.w. 
Shulameth  Rhinewine,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 
Reginald  Smith,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 
Barbara  Thomlison,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 
Zelda  Feldbrill,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Robert  Henry,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Barry  Reiman,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

John  Younger,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

John  Hannant,  b.a..  Type  A 
Teacher’s  Certificate 
Joan  Farrell,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Eileen  MacLeod,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 
Maurice  Moreau,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 
Barry  Whalen,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Audrey  Dyer,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Sheila  McKeown,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 
Meryl  Cole,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Bernice  Bell,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Doreen  Cullen,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 
Carmina  Gordon,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 
Janina  Seydegart,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Fay  Aldridge 

Jean  Pierre  Duplantie,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 
Barbara  Edwardes-Evans,  m.a.. 
Certificate  in  Psychiatric  Social 
Work 

Dianne  Olech,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Michael  Quiggan,  b.d.,  m.a. 
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Company  of  Young  Canadians 
Cradleship  Creche  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto 

Department  of  Social  Services  for 
Metropolitan  Toronto 
Earlscourt  Community  Programme 
Elizabeth  Fry  Society 

Etobicoke  Board  of  Education 
Family  Service  Association  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto 


4 > Hamilton  Health  Association 

! 

’ C.  M.  Hincks  Treatment  Centre 
i Jewish  Family  and  Child  Service 


Jewish  Vocational  Service 
John  Howard  Society  of  Ontario 
Lakeshore  Psychiatric  Hospital 
McMaster  University 
Mental  Retardation  Centre 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Association 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded 
Mount  St.  Joseph  Centre 
New  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 

North  York  General  Hospital 
i Ontario  Association  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded 
Praxis  Corporation  Independent 
Action  Research 
: Province  of  Ontario 
Department  of  Attorney  General 
j Ontario  Provincial  Court 
Family  Division 
Department  of  Correctional 
Services 


Donald  Feldman,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 
Aideen  Nicholson,  Diploma  in 
Social  Science,  Mental  Health 
Certificate 

Thomas  Cully,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Jean  Shek,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Margaret  Benson,  b.a.,  Diploma  in 
Criminology,  m.a. 

Margot  Breton,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 
Dorothy  Horn,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Mary  McRae,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Marlyce  Swinnerton,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 
Sara  Wayman,  Diploma  in  Social 
Work 

Melvin  Basbaum,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 
Terence  Lee,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Joan  Chesley,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Muriel  Carlen,  b.a.,  Diploma  in 
Social  Work 

Ian  Culpitt,  b.a.,  m.a.,  m.s.w. 
Arlene  Stang,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Gordon  Wolfe,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Betty  Ann  McKenzie,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 
Clarke  Deller,  b.a.,  b.d.,  m.s.w. 
Zora  Hersak,  M.s.w. 

A.  John  Byles,  b.a.,  d.sw. 

Frances  Pendrith,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Airi  Giffen,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Carolyn  Singer,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 
Angelo  DiFrancesco,  b.a.,  m.s.s. 
Verna  Chandler,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Eva  Kenyon,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Ottalene  Leithwood,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 
Judith  Leckie,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Howard  Buchbinder,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Minda  Posen,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 


Glenn  Thompson,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 
Rhoda  Weltman,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 
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Vanier  Centre  for  Women 
Department  of  Health 

Children’s  Services  Branch 
Mental  Health  Division 
Department  of  Social  and 
Family  Services 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Services 


Queen  Street  Mental  Health  Centre 


Rama  Reserve 

Sacred  Heart  Children’s  Village 

Scarborough  General  Hospital 
Department  of  Psychiatry 
Scarborough  Community 
Services 

Social  Planning  Council  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto 
St.  Christopher  House 
St.  Michael’s  Hospital 
Toronto  General  Hospital 
Toronto  Western  Hospital 
University  Settlement 

West  End  Creche 

Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s 
Hebrew  Association 
Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association 


Irene  Wiebe,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Douglas  Finlay,  b.a.,  b.s.w. 

Constance  Hawley,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Jean  Dunlop,  Diploma  in  Public 
and  Social  Administration, 
M.s.w. 

Geoffrey  Gunn,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Patricia  Nevidon,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Igor  Starak,  b.a.,  m.s.w.. 

Diploma  in  Advanced  Social 
Work 

Sophie  Butkevicius,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Charlotte  Maher,  a.b.,  m.s.s.s.. 
Diploma  in  Advanced  Social 
Work 

Malcolm  Savage,  b.sc..  Diploma  ir 
Social  Administration,  M.s.w. 

Mary  Ferguson,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Shirley  Pearse,  b.a.,  m.s. 

Susan  Grayson,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Alex  Isbister,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Vivienne  Wakely,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Samira  Guirgis,  b.a.  in  ed.,  m.s.w. 

Linda  Atkinson,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Lilian  Wells,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Mildred  Greenfield,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Judith  Sule,  Diploma  in  Social 
Work 

Roberta  Grundy,  b.a..  Diploma  in 
Social  Work 

Martin  Park,  b.a.,  m.s.w. 

Nell  Warren,  b.a.,  m.s. 
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S TREEIT 


ALPHABETICAL  LISTING 


Accounting  {Physical  Plant)  11  (E-1) 

Administration  {Simcoe  Hall)  ..  1 (D-2) 

Administration  Building  Site  lA  (D-2) 

Admissions  Office  {Simcoe  Hall)  1 (D-2) 

Advisory  Bureau  30(B-1) 

Alumni  House  23  (D-1) 

Armesley  Hall  {Victoria)  96  (A-4) 

Architecture  12  (E-1) 

Arena  62A  (A-3) 

Banting  Institute  79  (E-4) 

Benson  Building 

{Women’s  Athletics)  26  (C-1) 

Best  (Charles  H.)  Institute  78  (E-4) 

Birge-Carnegie  Library  {Vic.)  . 95A  (B-4) 

Bookroom  48  ( D-2 ) 

Borden  Buildings  18  (D-1) 

Botany  77  (E-4) 

Brennan  Hall  {St.  Michael’s)  . 87  (B-5) 

Burton  Tower  44  (D-1) 

Burwash  Hall  {Victoria)  94A  (B-4) 

Business  59  (A-2) 

Campus  Centre  Site 8 (E-2) 

Canadiana-Archives  71A(D-3) 

Carr  HaU  {St.  Michael’s)  85  (C-5) 

Clover  Hill  {St.  Michael’s)  83  (C-5) 

College  of  Education  35  (A-1) 

Connaught  Labs  {Spadina)  17  (D-1) 

Convocation  Hall  2 (D-2) 

Cumberland  House  7 (E-2) 

Devonshire  House  65  (B-3) 

Edward  Johnson  Building 

{Music)  104  (B-3) 

Electrical  Building  74  (E-3) 

Elmsley  Hall  {St.  Michael’s)  88  (B-5) 

Emmanuel  College  {Vic.)  95  (B-4) 

Extension  Division  105  (B-4) 

Faculty  Club  22  (D-1) 

Food  Sciences  101  (A-4) 

Forestry 4 (D-2) 

Galbraith  Building  {Engineering)  5 (E-2) 
Gerald  Larkin  Budding  {Trinity)  64  (B-3) 

Graduate  Students’  Centre 21  (D-1) 

Graduate  Students’  Residence  . 60  (A-2) 

Graduate  Studies  H.Q 50  (D-2) 

Hart  House  67  (C-3) 

Health  Services  19  (D-1) 

Housing  Service  lA  (D-2) 

Howard  Ferguson  Hall  51  (C-2) 

Hygiene  76  (E-3) 

Infirmary  8A  (E-2) 

Innis  CoUege  70  (C-3)  and  49  (D-2) 

(Phone  928-2513  for  specific  Innis  offices) 

Innis  College  Site  39  (B-2) 

International  Student  Centre  7 (E-2) 

Knox  College  46  (D-2) 

Laidlaw  Library  {U.C.)  47  (C-2) 

Larkin  (Gerald)  Building 

{Trinity)  64  (B-3) 

Lash  Miller  Chemical  Labs  43  (D-2) 

Law  106  (B-3) 

Library  {Central)  71  (D-3) 


Library  for  Humanities  & Social 


Sciences  Research  Site 40  (B-2) 

Library  Science  School  Site 40  (B-2) 

Linear  Accelerator  Laboratory  44A  (D-2) 
Loretto  College  {St.  Michael’s)  89  (B-5) 

Macdonald-Mowat  House  49  (D-2) 

Macmillan  Theatre  104  (B-3) 

Margaret  Addison  Hall 

{Victoria)  97  (A-4) 

Massey  College  55  (B-2) 

McLennan  Physical 

Laboartories 44  (D-1) 

Mechanical  Building  73  (E-3) 

Medical  and  Anatomy  72  (D-3) 

Medical  Sciences  Building 

{under  construction)  72A  (E-3) 

Metallurgy  & Materials  Science  6 A (E-2) 

Mining  and  Mill  Building  75  (E-3) 

New  College 25  (C-1) 

Nursing  45  (D-2) 

Old  Observatory  69  (C-3) 

Pharmacy  10  (H-1) 

Physical  Plant  H.Q 11  (E-1) 

Placement  Service  24  (D-1) 

Planetarium  103  (A-4) 

Press  Offices,  Bookroom  48  (D-2) 

Ramsay  Wright  Zoological  Labs  41  (C-2) 
Royal  Conservatory, 

School  of  Music  61  (A-3) 

Royal  Ontario  Museum  102  (A-3) 

St.  Hilda’s  College  {Trinity)  58  (B-2) 

St.  Joseph’s  College 

{St.  Michael’s)  80  (C-4) 

St.  Michael’s  College  (Admin.)  85  (C-5) 

St.  Michael’s  Library  Site 82  (C-5) 

Sandford  Fleming  Laboratories  5A  (E-2) 
Sidney  Smith  Hall 

{Arts  <&  Science)  42  (C-2) 

Simcoe  Hall  1 (D-2) 

Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence  51  (C-2) 

Sir  Edmund  Walker  Hall  Site  . 33  (B-1) 

Social  Work  59  (A-2) 

Soldiers’  Tower  68  (C-3) 

Stadium  62  (A-3) 

Steam  Plant  9 (E-1) 

Students’  Administrative 

Council  69  (C-3) 

Sussex  Court  32  (B-1) 

Teefy  Hall  {St.  Michael’s)  86  (C-4) 

Text  Book  Store  20  (D-1) 

Trinity  College  63  (B-3) 

University  College  47  (C-2) 

Victoria  College 91  (B-4) 

Victoria  College  .... 

{Admin.  Academic)  92  (B-4) 

Victoria  Emmanuel  Residence  . 94  (B-5) 

Victoria  Gymnasium  98  (A-5) 

Victoria  College  Library 93  (B-4) 

Wallberg  Building  6 (E-2) 

Whitney  Hall  (U.C.)  53  (C-2) 

Women’s  Union  (U.C.)  52  (C-2) 

Wycliffe  College 66  (C-3) 

Wymilwood  (Victoria)  96A  (A-4) 
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